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.     Wi;—  PREFACE  TO  VOL.  I 


'HE  First  and  Second  Volumes  of  "THE  DICTIONARY  OF  GARDENING" 
have  been  so  favourably  received  by  the  horticultural  and  botanical  public, 
that  both  the  Publisher  and  Editor  can  congratulate  themselves  on  the 
success  of  their  work,  and  confidently  hope  that  the  present  Volume  will 
be  found  equal  in  merit,  or  even  superior,  to  those  which  have  preceded  it.  No 
efforts  have  been  spared  to  render  the  work  the  standard  of  reference  on  Garden 
Botany,  and  on  horticultural  matters  generally.  The  Editor  has,  in  all  cases,  tried 
to  bring  up  the  different  subjects  to  our  present  state  of  knowledge,  and  a  large 
number  of  errors  which  occur  in  other  gardening  works  are,  in  this,  corrected. 

It    would    have    been  impossible    to    succeed    so    far    in    this    if    the    resources 

of  such  an  establishment    as  Kew   had    not   been   available.      To  the  help  so  frequently 

and    generously   accorded   by  the   Editor's   colleagues   and    by    friendly   "outsiders,"   the 

value  of    the  DICTIONARY  OF    GARDENING    is    doubtless   to   a   considerable   extent 
due. 

In  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  the  limitation  of  genera  is  in  accordance  with 
the  "  Genera  Plantarum "  of  Bentham  and  Hooker.  This  arrangement  will,  it  is  hoped, 
do  something  to  clear  up  the  present  very  confused  state  of  garden  nomenclature, 
and  cause  some  degree  of  order  and  uniformity  to  be  attained.  Wherever  it  has  been 
possible  to  do  so,  the  purely  garden  names — i.e.,  those  which  occur  in  no  botanical 
works — have  been  corrected,  and  references  given  to  the  botanical  names.  As  a 


matter  of  course,  a  number  still  remain  in  doubt;  as  the  plants  produce  flowers,  how- 
ever, they  will,  if  practicable,  be  determined,  and  the  results  given  at  the  end  of 
Vol.  IV. 

Mr.  J.  GARRETT,  as  in  the  First  and  Second  Volumes,  has  undertaken  the 
preparation  of  those  portions  relating  to  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Culture,  Florists' 
Flowers,  and  General  Gardening  Work. 

Prof.  J.  W.  H.  TRAIL,  M.D.,  F.L.S.,  &c.,  has  written  the  articles  on  Fungi, 
Insects,  Plant  Diseases,  Plant  Structure,  Horticultural  Chemistry,  Soils,  &c. 

The  Rev.  P.  W.  MYLES,  B.A.,  has  continued  to  work  out  and  check  off 
the  derivations  of  the  generic  names,  a  task  which  very  frequently  demands  no 
little  labour. 

GEORGE     NICHOLSON,    A.L.S., 

Curator,  Royal  Gardens,  Kew. 
ROYAL   GARDENS,   KEW. 


REFERENCE    TO    ILLUSTRATIONS    OF    PLANTS    OTHER    THAN 
THOSE    FIGURED    IN    THIS    WORK. 


I 


T  has  been  suggested,  by  an  eminent  Authority,  that  many  readers  would  be  glad 
to  be  informed  where  reliable  Illustrations  could  be  found  of  those  Plants  which 
are  not  figured  in  this  Work.  To  meet  this  want,  references  to  the  Figures 
in  Standard  Authorities  have  been  given,  the  titles  of  the  Works  referred  to 
being,  for  economy  of  space,  abbreviated  as  follows : 


A.  B.  R. 
A.  E 
A.  F.  B. 
A.  P.P.. 
A.  G 

A.  H 
B 

B.  F.  F. 
B.  F.  S.  .  . 


B.  H.     . 
B.  M 
B.  M.  PI. 


B.  R. 

B.  Z 

C.  H.  P.        . 
Enc.  T.  &  S. 

E.  T.  S.M.  . 

F.  A.  O.        . 

F.  D 

F.  d.  S.  . 

Fl.  Ment.  . 

Flora  .  .  . 
F.  M 

F.  AP 

G.  C 

G.  C.  n.  s.     . 

G.  G 

G.  M 

G.  M.  B.       . 

Gn 

G.  W.  F.  A.  . 

(  i.  >V  F 

H.  B.  F.       . 

H.  E.  F.  . 
H.  F.  B.  A.  . 
H.  F.  T.  . 


H.  G.  F. 
H.  S.  F. 


I.  H.  PI. 
J.  B 
J.  F.  A 


Andrews  (H.  C.).    Botanist's  Repository.    London,          J.  H.  S.  ..     . 

1799-1811.    10  vols.    4to. 
Andrews  (H.  C.).    Coloured  Engravings  of  Heaths.          K.  E.  E. 

London.  1802-30.    4  vols.    4to. 
London  (J.  C.).    Arboretum  et  Fruticetum  britan-         L  ...... 

nicum.    London,  1838.    8  vols.    8vo. 
Allioni  (C.)     Flora  pedemontana.   Aug.  Taur.  ,  1785.     i     L.B.  C.  ..     . 

3  vols.    FoL 

Aublet  (J.  B.  C.  F.).     Histoire  des  Plantes  de  la         L.  C.  B...     . 

Guiane  francaise.    Londres,  1775.    4  vols.     4to. 
Andrews  (H.  C.).    The  Heathery.    London,  1804-  12.          L.  E.  M. 

4  vols.    4to. 

Maund    (B.).        The    Botanist.      London,     1839. 

8  vols.    4to.  L.  J.  F.  .  .     . 

Brandis  (D.).    Forest  Flora  of  ...  India.    London, 

1876,  8vo.    Atlas  4to.  L.  R.      . 

Beddome    (R.    H.).        Flora    sylvatica.       Madras, 

1869-73.    2  vols.    4to.  L.  S.  O  ..... 

La  Belgique  Horticole.    Ghent,  1850-85.    8vo. 

Botanical  Magazine.    London,  1787,  Ac.    8vo.*  L.  &  P.  F.  G. 

Bentley  (R.)  and  Trimen  (H.).      Medicinal  Plants.     ! 

London,  1875-80.    8vo.  M.  A.  S. 

Bateman  (James).   A  Monograph  of  Odontoglossum. 

London,  1874.    Fol.  M.  C  ..... 

Botanical  Register.     London.  1815-47.    33  vols.    8vo. 
Botanische  Zeitung.     Berlin,  vols.  L-xiii.  (1843-55).          M.  O.     ..     . 

8vo.    Leipzig,  vol.  xiv.  (1856),  Ac.* 
Cathcart's  Illustrations  of  Himalayan  Plants.     Lon-          N  ....... 

don,  1855.    Fol. 
London  (J.  C.\     Encyclopaedia  of  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

London,  1842.    8vo.  N.  S  ..... 

SeeT.S.  M. 
Fitzgerald  (R.  D.).    Australian  Orchids.     Sydney,          P.  F.  G. 

1876.  FoL*  P.  M.  B. 
Flora  Danica—  usually  quoted  as  the  title  of  the 

work,  Icones  Plantarum  .  .  .  Daniae  et    Nor-          R.     ..... 

vegize.    Havnue,  1761-1883.    Fol. 
La  Flore  des  Serres  et  des  Jardins  de   1'Europe.          Ref.  B  ..... 

Gand.,  1845-83.    23  vols.    8vo. 
Moggridge  (J.  T.).    Contributions  to  the  Flora  of          R.  G  ..... 

Mentone.    London,  1864-8.  R.  H  ..... 

Flora  oder  allgemeine  botanische  Zeitung.     1818-42.     !     R.  S.  H. 

25  vols.    8vo.    New  Series,  1843,  Ac.* 
Floral  Magazine.    London,  1861-71,  8vo.  R.  X.  O. 

Series  II.     1872-81,  4to. 

Florist  and  Pomologist.    London,  1868-84.    frro.  S.  B.  F.  G.   .. 

The  Gardeners'  Chronicle  and  Agricultural  Gazette. 

London,  1841-65.    4to. 

The  Gardeners'  Chronicle.   New  Series,  1866-86.  4to.     <     S.  C  ..... 
Series  in.    1887,  Ac.    4to.»  S.  E.  B  ..... 

Gray  (A.).    Genera  Florae  Americas.    Boston,  1848-9. 

2  vols.    8vo.  S.  F.  A...     .. 
The  Gardeners'  Magazine.    Conducted  by  Shirley 

Hibberd.    London*  S.  F.  d.  J.    .. 

The   Gardeners'    Magazine    of    Botany.     London, 

1850-1.    3  vols.    8vo. 

The  Garden.    London,  1871,  Ac.    4to.*  S.  F.  G  ..... 

Goodale  (G.  L.  X    Wild  Flowers  of  America.    Boston, 

1877.  4to.  S.  H.  Ivy.    .. 
Garden  and  Forest.    New  York,  1888,  Ac.    4to.» 

Hooker  (W.  J.).    The  British  Ferns.     London,  1861.          Sw.  Ger.       .. 

Hooker  (W.  J.).     Exotic  Flora.    Edinburgh,  1823-7.         Sy.  En.  B. 

3  vols.    8vo. 

Hooker  (W.  J.).    Flora  boreali-amencana.    London,          S.  Z.  F.  J. 

1833-40.    2  vols.    4to. 
Hooker  (J.  D.).     Flora  Tasmania*.     London,  1860.          T.  H.  S... 

2  vols.    4to.    This  is  part  iii.  of  "  The  Botany  of 

the  Antarctic  Voyage  of  H.M.  Discovery  Ships          T.  L.  S.  .. 

Erebus  and  Terror,  in  the  years  1839-43." 

Hooker  (W.J.).    Garden  Ferns.    London,  1862.    8vo.          T.  S.  M. 
Hooker  (W.  J.).    Species  Filicum.    London,  1846-64. 

5  vols.    8vo.  W.  D.  B. 

L'Ulustration  Horticole.    Series  I.  to  IV.    Gand., 

1850-86.    33  vols.    8vo.  W.  F.  A. 

Series  V.    1887,  Ac.    4to.»  W.  G.  Z. 

See  C.  H.  P. 

Journal  of  Botany.    London,  1863,  Ac.    8vo.»  W.  O.  A 

Jacquin    (N.    J.).       Florae   austriacae  .  .  .  Icones. 

Vienna?.  1773-8.    5  vols.     Fol.  W.  S.  a 

Journal  of    Horticulture   and   Cottage   Gardener. 

Conducted  by  Dr.  Robert  Hogg.     London,  1849, 

Ac.    4to.»  W.  A  F. 


Journal  of  the  Horticultural  Society.    London,  1846, 

Ac.    8vo.* 
Kotschy  (Theodor).    Die  Eichen  Europa's  und  des 

Orient's.    Wien,  Olmiiz,  1858-62.     Fol. 
Linden  (L.)  and   Rodigas  (£.).     Lindenia   Icono- 

graphie  des  Orchidees.    Gand,  1885,  Ac.    FoL» 
Loddiges(C-).    Botanical  Cabinet.    London,  1812-33. 

20  vols.    4to. 
Lindley  (J.).    Collectanea  botanica.     London,  1821. 

FoL 
La  Marck  (J.  B.  P.  A.  de  M.  de).    Encyclopedic 

methodique  .  .  .  Botanique.      Paris,  1783-1817. 

13  vols.    4to. 
Lemaire  (C.).     Le  Jardin  fleuriste.    Gand.,  1851-4. 

4  vols.    8vo. 
Lindley  (J.).      Rosarum    Monographia.      London, 

1820.    8vo. 
Lindley   (J.).       Sertuni    Orchidaceum.       London, 

1838.     Fol. 
Lindley  (J.)  and  Paxton  (J.).        Flower  Garden. 

London,  1851-3.    3  vols.    4to. 
.     Salm-Dyck.    Monographia  Generuui  Aloes  et  Me- 

sembryanthemi.    Bonnie,  1836-63.    4to. 
. .     Maw  (George).    A  Monograph  of  the  Genus  Crocus. 

London,  1886.    4to. 
. .     Veitch  (James)  and  Sons.    Manual  of  Orchidaceous 

Plants.    London,  1887,  Ac.    3va* 
..     Burbidge(F.  W.).    The  Narcissus  :    Its  History  and 

Culture.      With   a   Scientific    Review    of    the 

Genus  by  J.  G.  Baker,  F.L.S.  London,  1875.  8vo. 
..     Nuttall  (T.).    North    American  Sylva.      Philadel- 

£hia,  1865.    3  vols.    8vo. 
A  P.  F.  G. 
..     Paxton  (J.).    Magazine  of  Botany.    London,  1834-49. 

16  vols.    8vo 
..     Sander  (Fredk.).  Reichenbachia.   London,  1886,  Ac. 

FoL* 
. .     Saunders  (W.   W.).      Refugium    botanicum.      Lon- 

don,  1869-72.    8vo. 
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Is  still  in  course  of  publication. 
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The   following  are   the  Abbreviations   used :— fl.    flowers ;  fr.   fruit ;   I.    leaves ;   A.    height ;   deg. 
rhiz.  rhizomes;   cau.  caudex;   sti.  stipes. 

The   Asterisks   (»)   indicate  plants   that  are  especially   good   or  distinct. 


PACHIDENDRON.  Included  under  Aloe  (which  see}. 
PACHIRA  (the  native  name  of  the  trees  in  Guiana). 
STN.  Carolinea.  ORD.  Malvaceae.  A  genus  comprising 
about  fifteen  species  of  very  handsome,  dense-foliaged, 
stove  trees,  inhabiting  tropical  America.  Calyx  cup- 
shaped,  truncate  or  obsoletely  toothed ;  petals  white  or 
reddish,  oblong  or  linear,  occasionally  6in.  to  12in.  long, 
often  tomentose  without ;  peduncles  axillary,  one-flowered, 
bi-  or  tri-bracteolate.  Leaves  digitate,  with  three  to 
nine  entire  leaflets.  The  species  (of  which  the  four  here 
described  are  the  best)  are  commonly  known  as  Caro- 
lineas ;  they  thrive  best  in  a  rich,  loamy  soil.  Propa- 
gated by  large  cuttings,  taken  off  at  a  joint,  with  the 
leaves  intact,  and  inserted  in  sand,  under  a  bell  glass, 
in  heat. 

P.  alba  (white).  /.  white,  strong-scented,  disposed  at  the  tops  of 
the  branches  ;  calyx  flowing  with  honey.  July.  A.  20ft.  Brazil, 
1817.  A  magnificent  tree.  (B.  M.  4508.) 

P.  insignia  (remarkable).*  fl.  pale  red,  downy  without  and  smooth 
within  ;  petals  erect,  spreading  at  the  top  ;  anthers  white  ;  style 
red.  July.  I.,  leaflets  five  to  seven,  obovate-oblong.  A.  60ft. 
West  Indies,  &c.,  1796.  (L.  B.  C.  1004,  under  name  of  Ccrfolvnea 
insiffnis.) 

P.  maorocarpa  (large-fruited),  fl,  large  ;  petals  very  long, 
white,  silky  outside  ;  tube  of  calyx  short,  truncate,  glandular  at 
base  ;  stamens  yellowish-red,  equal  to  the  petals.  June.  L,  leaf- 
lets seven  to  eleven,  oblong-obovate,  cuneated  at  the  base, 
acuminated  at  top.  Mexico,  1840.  Small  tree.  (B.  M.  4549.) 
P.  minor  (smaller).  ./Z.  .petals  green,  erect;  filaments  red  ;  anthers 
yellow.  July,  I,  leaflets  seven,  elliptical-oblong,  acute  at  both 
ends.  h.  10ft.  Mexico,  1798.  (B.  M.  1412,  under  name  of  Caro- 
linea minor.) 

FACHOULI.     See  Patchouli. 

PACHYCHILUS.  A  synonym  of  Pachystoma 
(which  see). 

PACHYDERIS.     Included  under  Nephrodium. 

PACHYLOMA.     Included  under  Hymenophyllum. 

PACHYLOPHUS.     Included  under  (Enothera. 

FACHYNE.     A  synonym  of  Phaius  (which  see). 

PACHYNEMA  (from  pachys,  thick,  and  nemo,  a 
filament ;  in  allusion  to  the  thick  filaments).  ORD.  Dil- 
leniacece.  A  genus  consisting  of  only  four  species  of 
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Pachynema — continued. 

Australian,  suffruticose,  often  glabrous  herbs.  Flowers 
yellow ;  sepals  and  petals  five ;  pedicels  lateral,  short, 
recurved.  Leaves  reduced  to  minute  scales,  or  rarely  a 
few  at  base  of  the  stem,  trifid.  P.  complanatum — the 
only  species  introduced— is  more  curious  than  beautiful. 

PACHYNEURTJM.      Included  under  Parrya. 

PACHYFHYLLUM  (from  pachys,  thick,  and 
phyllon,  a  leaf ;  referring  to  the  consistence  of  the 
leaves).  ORD.  Orchideae.  A  small  genus  of  about  six  or 
seven  species  of  stove,  epiphytal  orchids,  natives  of  the 
Andes  of  South  America.  Flowers  inconspicuous,  bi- 
fariously  disposed  on  short,  axillary,  few-flowered  spikes, 
rarely  reduced  to  one  flower ;  the  conniving  perianth  with  a 
free,  undivided,  sessile  lip,  having  a  single  tubercle  at  its 
base,  and  two  at  its  apex,  a  petaloid  column,  and  two 
pollen  masses.  Leaves  thick  and  fleshy,  arranged  in  two 
ranks,  and  overlapping  each  other.  For  culture,  see 
Maxillaria.  The  two  species  introduced — P.  distichum 
and  P.  procumbens — are  of  botanical  interest  only. 

FACHYPHYTUM.  Included  under  Cotyledon 
(which  see). 

PACHYPODIUM  (from  pachys,  thick,  and  pous, 
podos,  a  foot;  in  reference  to  the  thick,  fleshy  roots). 
STN.  Belonites.  ORD.  Apocynaceai.  A  genus  com- 
prising about  five  species  of  pretty,  often  fleshy,  stove 
shrubs,  inhabiting  South  Africa  and  Madagascar.  The 
species  usually  seen  under  cultivation  is  the  one  here 
described.  It  thrives  best  in  a  mixture  of  lime  rubbish, 
sand,  and  loam.  Propagated  by  cuttings,  inserted  in 
sand,  under  a  hand  glass.  Water  should  be  sparingly 
applied  to  Pachypodinms  while  in  a -growing  state. 
P.  sncculentnm  (succulent).*  fl.,  corolla  red  outside,  and 

whitish  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  limb,  tinged  with  red.    June 

to  November.     I.  oblong,   tomentose  beneath,  glabrous  above. 

Stem  tuberous  at  base.     Cape  of  Good  Hope,  1813.    (B.  M.  5543  ; 

B.  R.  1321 ;  L.  B.  C.  1676,  under  name  of  P.  tuberosum.) 

PACHYBHIZUS  (from  pachys,  thick,  and  rhiza,  a 
root ;  alluding  to  the  thick,  tuberous  roots  of  the  plants). 
STNS.  Cacara  and  Tceniocarpum.  ORD.  Leguminosoe.  A 

B 
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Fachyrhizns  —  continued. 

genus  comprising  a  couple  of  species  of  tall,  stove, 
twining  herbs,  one  a  native  of  Mexico,  and  the  other 
widely  spread  throughout  the  warmer  parts  of  Asia  and 
America,  and  occurring  also  in  tropical  Africa.  Flowers 
violet-blue,  in  clusters,  on  large,  glandular  knobs  ; 
standard  broad,  obovate;  keel  incurved,  obtuse.  Leaves 
pinnate,  trifoliolate,  stipellate  ;  leaflets  often  angular  or 
sinuate-lobed.  Stems  rising  from  large,  tuberous  roots. 
L.  angulatus,  the  species  introduced  to  cultivation,  thrives 
in  a  light,  rich  soil.  Propagated  by  cuttings,  inserted  in 
sand,  under  a  glass  ;  by  the  tubers  of  the  roots  ;  or  by  seeds. 
P.  angulatus  (angular).  /.  purple,  in  long  racemes.  July. 

I,  leaflets  angular,  sharp-toothed.    Tropics,  1781.    Cultivated  in 

the  tropics  for  its  large,  Turnip-like,  tuberous  roots,  which  are 

eaten  either  raw  or  boiled. 

FACHYSA.     Included  under  Erica. 

FACHYSANDRA  (from  pachys,  thick,  and  aner, 
andros,  a  stamen  ;  referring  to  the  thickness  of  the 
stamens).  OKD.  Euphorbiacece.  A  small  genus  (two 
species)  of  hardy,  or  nearly  hardy,  herbaceous  plants, 
procumbent,  or  rooting  at  base  ;  one  is  from  North 
America,  and  the  other  a  native  of  Japan.  Flowers 
monoacious,  apetalous,  solitary  and  alternate  under  the 
bracts,  sessile,  or  shortly  pedicellate.  Leaves  alternate, 
stalked,  rather  broad,  deeply  toothed  or  rarely  entire, 
triplinerved.  The  species  are  of  more  botanical  than 
horticultural  interest.  They  thrive  in  common  soil,  and 
may  be  increased  by  division  of  the  roots. 


P.    coriacea    (Kathery). 
coriacea. 


A   synonym   of    Sarcococca    saligna 


P.  procumbens  (procumbent),  fl.  white;  spikes  few,  many- 
flowered,  borne  along  the  base  of  the  stem.  March.  I.  several,  on 
slender  petioles,  approximate  at  the  summit  of  the  stem.  Stems 
6in.  to  9in.  long.  North  America,  1800.  (B.  M.  1964  ;  B.  R.  33  ; 
L.  B..C.  910.) 

P.  terminalis  (terminal).  /.  broadly  cuneate-obovate,  coria- 
ceous, green,  with  whitish  marginal  variegation,  crowded  towards 
the  ends  of  the  shoots.  Japan,  1882.  Plant  of  low  stature. 

FACHYSTACHYS.     Included  under  Jacobinia. 
FACHYSTIGMA    (of     Hooker).         A    synonym    of 
Feltostigma  (which  see). 

FACHYSTIMA  (from  pachys,  thick,  and  stigma  ;  in 
allusion  io  the  stout  form  of  that  organ).    SYN.  Oreophila. 
ORD.  Celastrineae.      A  genus  of  small,  slightly  branched, 
highly   glabrous,   hardy,  evergreen  shrubs,  requiring  cul- 
ture similar  to  Myginda  (which  see). 
P.  Canbyi  (Canby's).    fl.  reddish,  small  ;  petals  oblong-obovate  ; 
style  very  short  ;  pedicel  filiform,  elongated.    Summer.   I.  oblong- 
linear,  slightly  denticulate.    Stems  surculosely  creeping.    Moun- 
tains of  Virginia.    A  pretty  species. 

P.  Myrsinites  (Myrsine-like).  fl.  greenish,  axillary,  solitary  or 
fascicled  ;  calyx  with  a  short  tube  and  four  rounded  lobes  ; 
petals  four,  rounded,  spreading;  stamens  four,  inserted  below 
the  disk.  June.  /.  opposite,  very  shortly  petiolate,  small,  coria- 
ceous, serrated  or  entire  ;  stipules  minute,  deciduous,  h.  1ft  to 
2ft.  Mountains  of  North-west  America,  1818.  SYN.  Myginda 
myrtifolia  (H.  F.  B.  A.  i.  41). 

PACHYSTOMA  (from  pachys,  thick,  and  stoma,  a 
mouth;  alluding  to  the  thick  lip).  SYN.  Pachychilus. 
Including  Apaturia  and  Ipsea.  ORD.  Orchidece.  A  genus 
comprising  about  ten  species  of  stove,  terrestrial  orchids, 
with  erect,  nodose  rhizomes  and  simple  stems  ;  one  is 
tropical  African,  and  the  rest  are  natives  of  the  East 
Indies  and  the  Malayan  Archipelago.  Flowers  mediocre 
or  rather  large,  pendulous,  in  a  simple  raceme  ;  sepals 
connivent,  the  lateral  one  sometimes  very  shortly  adnate 
to  the  base  of  the  column  ;  petals  similar  to  the  posterior 
sepals,  but  slightly  smaller  ;  lip  affixed  to,  or  adnate  to 
the  base  of,  the  column,  the  lateral  lobes  oblong  and 
erect,  the  middle  one  short.  Leaves,  for  the  most  part, 
wanting  ;  but  the  pseudo-bulbs  sometimes  at  length  bear 
two  or  three  leaves.  For  culture,  see  Catasetum.  The 
species  introduced  are  described  below. 
P.  speciosum  (showy),  ft.  yellow,  showy,  usually  solitary, 


sometimes  twin, 
long,  oblong,  late 
petals  slightly  narrower,  obtuse  ;  middle  segment  of  lip  oblong, 


sometimes    twin,    very   sweetly    scented  ;     sepals    nearly   2in. 
long,  oblong,  lateral  ones  connate  with  the  base  of  the  column  ; 


Pachystoma— continued. 

obtuse,  lateral  ones  broad,  acute ;  scape  purple,  1ft.  to  lift, 
high.  Winter.  I.  twin,  sheathing  at  base,  narrow-ensiform. 
Root  succulent.  Ceylon.  (B.  M.  5701,  under  name  of  Ipsea 
speciosa.) 

P.  Thomsonianum  (Thomson's).*/.,  sepals  and  petals  white, 
beautifully  shining,  as  if  varnished;  lip  trifld,  bright  purple; 
side  laciniae  and  column  light  greenish,  striped  or  blotched 
with  brown  ;  peduncle  long,  velvety  green,  bearing  a  raceme 
of  two  or  more  large  blossoms.  Autumn.  I.  petiolate,  oblong- 
acuminate.  Rhizome  trailing,  bearing  roundish,  depressed, 
silicate  pseudo-bulbs.  A.  6in.  West  Tropical  Africa,  1879. 
(B.  M.  6471.) 

PACKING.  There  are  few  large  gardens  from  which 
more  or  less  of  the  produce  has  not  to  be  sent  on  a 
journey,  at  least,  during  some  part  of  the  year ;  and 
the  practice  of  sending  small  boxes  of  flowers  or  fruit 
has  now  become  common  amongst  persons  with  but 
limited  means  at  command.  On  the  system  of  Packing 
adopted,  the  condition  in  which  consignments  reach  their 
destination  very  materially  depends,  be  they  composed 
of  plants,  flowers,  or  fruits ;  consequently,  it  is  important 
that  due  precaution  should  always  be  taken  to  prevent 
the  contents  of  packages  being  rendered  useless  in  tran- 
sit, because  of  their  being  improperly  or  insecurely 
packed.  The  system  of  Packing  will  depend  very  much 
on  the  length  of  journey  to  which  the  articles  have  to 
be  subjected,  the  sort  of  article,  and  the  mode  of  convey- 
ance. References  here  will  only  be  possible  in  somewhat 
general  terms ;  but  these  may  be  sufficient,  if  the  prin- 
cipal subjects  transmitted  are  referred  to,  for  providing 
such  rules,  or,  rather,  suggestions,  as  may  be  necessary. 
One  important  condition  that  may  be  said  always  to 
apply,  is  Packing  so  that  the  contents  cannot  move 
about  inside  their  covering,  no  matter  of  what  it  may 
consist.  Boxes  or  hampers  should  be  of  a  size  to 
properly  hold  what  is  intended  without  crushing;  but 
should  they,  in  any  case,  be  rather  large,  the  spare 
room  must  be  filled  with  packing  material,  to  prevent 
friction,  and  the  consequent  injury  that  must  ensue. 
This  rule  is  specially  important  in  reference  to  ripe 
or  tender- skinned  fruits ;  but  it  applies  with  almost 
equal  force  to  horticultural  products  of  every  descrip- 
tion. 

Plants.  Packing  of  plants  is  much  more  extensively 
the  work  of  nurserymen  than  of  private  gardeners,  as  it 
forms  part  of  their  trade.  It  is  essential  that  consign- 
ments reach  their  destination  with  as  little  breakage  as 
possible  ;  consequently,  men  are,  in  all  large  firms,  kept 
purposely  for  this  work.  The  plans  adopted  vary  with 
plants  of  different  sorts  and  sizes,  some  requiring  more 
protection  than  others.  Bound,  matted  baskets  are 
largely  used,  as  they  are  conveniently  adapted  for  hold- 
ing plants  of  different  heights.  Each  of  the  latter  should 
be  securely  staked,  and,  if  necessary,  covered  with  tissue 
paper,  the  ball  being  kept  intact  by  tying  some  moss 
from  above  it  to  the  pot  with  matting  or  soft  string. 
Small  plants  with  good  roots  are  usually  quite  safe,  if 
taken  from  the  pots  and  tied  up  in  moss,  and  the  pack- 
age is,  in  consequence,  rendered  of  less  weight.  These 
would,  more  properly,  be  placed  in  boxes,  or  covered 
hampers,  so  that  shifting  about  would  be  impossible 
when  once  the  lid  was  fastened.  Another  plan  is  to 
use  paper  flower-pots,  which  are  manufactured  and  sold 
for  the  purpose.  These  are  strong,  made  of  different 
sizes,  and  are  always  ready  for  use.  The  plant  is  taken 
from  its  ordinary  pot,  and  placed  in  a  paper  one  of 
similar  dimensions,  which  is  provided  with  flaps  at  the 
top  for  turning  over  the  ball.  In  this  way,  a  large 
number  of  small  plants  may  be  placed  in  a  comparatively 
small  hamper,  and  the  work  of  Packing  proceeds  with 
rapidity.  When  Packing  round  or  flat-covered  hampers, 
it  is  advisable  to  arrange  the  plants  as  much  as  possible 
with  their  tops  towards  the  centre,  and  use,  sufficient 
packing  material  to  keep  them  firm  in  position,  the 
greater  part  of  the  balls  of  earth  being  thus  situated 
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near  the  outside.  Plants  packed  in  matted  baskets  are 
usually  stood  upright,  string  being  tied  in  both  directions 
across  the  top,  to  keep  each  pot  in  its  proper  position. 
Living  plants  are  usually  sent  to,  and  received  from, 
foreign  countries,  in  Wardian  cases.  Packing  is  here, 
again,  an  important  part  of  the  undertaking,  as  on  it 
very  much  of  the  success  frequently  depends.  The 
pots,  in  this  case,  should  be  placed  as  near  each  other 
as  possible,  and  the  space  between  them  well  filled  in 
with  fine  loam.  Afterwards,  narrow  strips  of  wood,  of 
a  suitable  size,  should  be  laid  crossways,  and  securely 
nailed  to  ledges  on  the  sides  of  the  case.  Large  quan- 
tities of  plants,  such  as  Orchids,  Bromeliads,  &c.,  which 
live  a  long  time  without  moisture,  are  successfully 
imported  in  strong  packing-cases  of  ordinary  make, 
bound  with  hoop  iron. 

Flowers.  With  these,  the  private  gardener  has  much 
to  do,  particularly  throughout  the  summer,  as  large  quan- 
tities have  to  be  transmitted  frequently,  at  long  dis- 
tances, to  meet  the  customary  demand.  With  increased 
facilities  for  sending  small  parcels,  amateurs  and  cot- 
tagers are  also  enabled  to  favour  their  less  fortunate 
friends  with  flowers  whenever  they  are  sufficiently  plen- 
tiful. Here,  too,  the  condition  in  which  flowers  arrive  at 
their  destination,  depends  very  materially  on  the  method 
of  Packing  adopted.  It  is  obvious  that  if  flowers,  which 
should  travel  perfectly  well  when  properly  packed,  arrive 
in  a  useless  state,  a  great  waste  of  material  is  effected, 
and  disappointment  caused,  that,  with  ordinary  care, 
might  have  been  prevented.  Flowers  that  are  intended 
for  travelling  are  invariably  all  the  better  for  being  cut 
at  least  a  few  hours  previous  to  being  packed,  and  placed 
in  water.  In  summer,  nothing  should  be  cut  for  this 
purpose  when  the  sun  is  shining,  so  as  to  cause  the  least 
sign  of  flagging.  Evening,  or,  better  still,  early  morn- 
ing, should  be  the  time  chosen.  Boxes,  sufficiently  strong, 
and  proportionate  in  size  to  the  quantity  it  is  intended 
to  send,  should  always  be  used;  baskets  are  not  satis- 
factory, as  they  allow  so  much  evaporation,  and  do  not 
prevent  the  evil  influences  from  outside,  either  of  heat 
or  cold.  Different  flowers  vary  considerably  in  respect 
of  the  amount  of  pressure  they  will  bear.  The  aim  should 
be,  in  all  cases,  to  completely  fill  the  space  up  to  the 
lid,  and  thus  prevent  the  contents  from  shaking  about. 
Should  the  flowers  not  be  sufficient  to  do  this,  clean, 
damp  moss  may  be  placed  in  the  bottom,  or  amongst 
them ;  but  a  box  of  the  proper  size  is  preferable.  Cotton 
wool,  so  often  placed  amongst  flowers,  is  not  to  be  re- 
commended, on  account  of  its  absorbent  nature.  Sup- 
posing mixed  flowers  are  to  be  packed  together,  all  the 
heavier  ones  should  be  placed  at  the  bottom,  and  others 
carefully  arranged  above  them.  A  little  light  fern  laid 
over  the  top,  then  a  double  sheet  of  tissue  paper,  will 
prepare  the  way  for  the  lid,  which  will  then  lightly 
press  everything  into  its  place  without  injury.  Such 
quickly-injured  flowers  as  Eucharis,  Gardenias,  &c.,  where 
a  quantity  have  to  be  packed,  should  be  provided  with 
shallow  boxes,  just  deep  enough  for  carrying  single  speci- 
mens. These  should  be  laid  nearly  close  together,  and 
held  in  position  with  moss  slightly  damped,  tissue  paper 
being  then  put  over  the  top,  beneath  the  lid.  Some  en- 
velop each  flower  in  soft  paper  separately;  but  this 
takes  up  more  space,  and,  if  they  travel  safely,  unpacking 
cannot  be  so  readily  accomplished.  Choice  bouquets, 
wreaths,  &c.,  should  have  special  boxes  provided  for 
them,  in  which  they  can  be  fixed,  so  that  shifting  about 
is  an  impossibility.  Boxes  intended  for  carrying  flowers 
through  the  post  are  best  made  of  stout  tin,  strong 
enough  to  withstand  the  stamping  process,  as  these  are 
found  to  preserve  their  contents  fresher  than  any  others. 
If  cardboard  boxes  are  used,  they  should  be  provided 
with  a  lip,  or  flap,  at  the  end,  to  which  the  stamps 
should  be  affixed.  Tin  boxes,  of  various  sizes,  are 
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specially  prepared  to  meet  postal  requirements,  and  their 
general  use  for  flowers  is  recommended.  Careful  and 
close  Packing  is  here  specially  an  essential,  as  small 
parcels  have  to  withstand  a  deal  of  more  or  less  rough 
usage  before  reaching  their  destination. 

Fruits.  Besides  despatching  supplies  of  fruit,  to  meet 
family  requirements,  large  quantities  have  also  to  be  sent 
from  various  places  to  market,  and  the  condition  in 
which  such  consignments  arrive  greatly  affects  their 
value.  To  the  system  of  Packing  much  relating  to  suc- 
cess or  failure  may  generally  be  attributed,  although 
the  condition  of  many  fruits,  at  the  time  they  are 
packed,  must  not  be  overlooked.  Such  soft-skinned 
subjects  as  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Figs,  Strawberries,  &c., 
require  most  careful  handling,  and  will  not  travel  satis- 
factorily in  an  over-ripe  state.  It  becomes  necessary, 
therefore,  to  gather  them  for  Packing  before  they  are 
fully  ripe.  This,  unfortunately,  detracts  from  their 
quality  very  considerably,  but  it  is  unavoidable  where 
the  results  of  a  railway  journey  are  to  be  taken  into 
consideration.  With  Grapes,  it  is  important  that  their 
bloom  should  be,  as  much  as  possible,  preserved.  With 
this  end  in  view,  the  bunches  are  frequently  packed 
close  together,  in  moderately  deep  boxes  or  baskets,  with 
an  inside  lining,  on  the  bottom  and  around  the  sides,  of 
soft,  dry  moss,  covered  with  tissue  paper.  If  provision 
can  be  made  for  keeping  the  box  or  basket  upright 
throughout  its  journey,  there  is  no  need  of  putting  any- 
thing beneath  the  lid.  If  this  cannot  be  insured,  similar 
paper,  and  a  layer  of  moss,  should  be  used,  as  on  the 
the  sides,  for  filling  the  vacant  space  ;  but  this  is  almost 
certain  to  destroy  more  or  less  bloom.  The  bunches 
should  be  close  enough  together  in  the  space  to  prevent 
rubbing  or  shifting  about.  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Figs, 
must  not  be  over-ripe,  or  their  skins  are  sure  to  get 
bruised  in  transit.  These  fruits  should  be  packed  in  boxes 
only  deep  enough  to  take  one  layer.  Each  fruit  should 
be  carefully  wrapped  in  tissue  paper,  and  sometimes  it 
becomes  necessary  to  have  a  thin  band  of  cotton  wool  in 
addition.  Figs  are  best  packed  in  Vine  leaves,  without 
paper  or  cotton  wool.  Boxes  about  3£in.  or  4in.  deep  are 
most  suitable,  as  these  afford  space  for  a  layer  of  dry 
moss  in  the  bottom,  which  acts  as  a  bed ;  and  if  the 
fruits  do  not  fill  up,  a  sheet  of  tissue  paper,  and  a  little 
more  moss  or  cotton  wool  above  it,  should  be  placed 
beneath  the  lid.  Strawberries  are  best  packed  in  boxes 
holding  only  single  layers;  2in.  deep  is  sufficient.  A 
quantity  of  soft  leaves  should  be  gathered  with  the 
fruits,  or  from  spare  plants,  and  allowed  to  wither  a 
little.  In  proceeding  to  pack,  a  leaf  should  be  put  round 
each  fruit,  which  should  then  be  placed  in  the  box,  one 
after  the  other,  until  the  space  is  filled.  Sufficient  leaves 
are  then  laid  over  the  top  to  fill  up  to  the  lid.  All 
leaves  used  must  be  dry  on  the  surface,  otherwise  they 
will  injure  the  fruit.  Apricots  and  Plums  may  be  packed 
like  Peaches,  but  they  are  not  so  delicate,  and  suffer 
less  readily.  Cherries  travel  well,  when  not  too  ripe, 
by  being  simply  laid  close  together,  in  very  shallow 
boxes.  When  it  is  necessary  to  preserve  the  bloom  on 
Plums,  they  may  be  similarly  treated. 

FADIA.     A  synonym  of  Oryza  (which  see). 

PADUS.     See  Cerasus  Fadus. 

F2EDEB.IA  (from  pcedor,  an  offensive  smell ;  referring 
to  the  rank  odour  of  P.  fcetida).  SYN.  Hondbessen.  OBD. 
RubiacecB.  A  small  genus  (five  or  six  species)  of  stove, 
climbing  shrubs,  with  twining  stems,  natives  of  tropical 
Asia,  and  one  Brazilian.  Flowers  small,  disposed  in  loose, 
two  or  three-forked  cymes,  produced  either  from  the  axils 
of  the  leaves  or  at  the  ends  of  the  branches;  calyx 
persistent,  four  or  five-toothed;  corolla  tubular  or 
funnel-shaped,  hairy  inside;  limb  of  four  or  five  spread- 
ing lobes.  Fruit  a  small  berry.  Leaves  opposite,  rarely 
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ternately  whorled,  membranous,  petiolate.  The  under- 
mentioned species  (the  only  one  yet  introduced)  thrives 
in  a  compost  of  sandy  loam  and  leaf  mould.  Propa- 
gated, in  summer,  by  cuttings,  inserted  in  sand,  under 
a  glass. 

P.  fcetida  (stinking).  Chinese  Fever  Plant,  ft.  deep  pink,  nume- 
rous ;  panicles  axillary,  opposite,  short,  rarely  terminal.  May. 
fr.  broadly  elliptic,  compressed,  polished.  I.  oblong  or  lanceolate, 
cordate  at  the  base.  Tropical  Asia,  &c.,  1806.  All  parts  of 
this  plant  emit  a  most  offensive  odour  when  bruised  ;  the  stems 
yield  a  tough,  fine  fibre,  and  the  Hindoos  use  the  roots  as  an 
emetic. 

P.ZED!EI&OTA  (from  Paideros,  a  name  applied  by  the 
ancients  to  a  species  of  Acanthus).  OED.  Scrophularinece. 
A  genus  comprising  only  a  couple  of  species  of  pretty, 
dwarf,  hardy,  perennial  herbs,  inhabiting  the  mountains 
of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe.  Flowers  yellow  or  blue, 
alternate,  very  shortly  pedicellate,  disposed  in  dense, 
terminal  spikes ;  calyx  of  five  narrow  segments ;  corolla 
with  a  cylindrical  tube  and  a  sub-bilabiate  limb,  the 
upper  lobe  of  which  is  entire,  and  the  lower  one  three- 
parted.  Leaves  opposite,  toothed  or  incised.  The  species, 
which  are  usually  treated  as  annuals  by  gardeners,  re- 
quire a  dry,  airy  situation,  and  a  light  sandy  soil,  or  a 
compost  of  equal  parts  peat,  loam,  and  sand.  Increased 
by  seeds. 

P.  Ageria  (Ageria).  Jl.  yellow;  corolla  nearly  Jin.  long,  with 
erect  segments ;  spikes  short,  compact.  May.  I.  all  acute ; 
lower  ones  ovate ;  middle  ones  liin.  long,  almost  lin.  broad ; 
upper  ones  longer  and  narrower-lanceolate,  cut-serrate,  h.  6in. 
to!2in.  1824.  Plant  puberulous. 

P.  Bonarota  (Bonarota).  /.  blue  ;  corolla  &in.  long,  with  some- 
what spreading  segments;  spikes  compact,  globose  or  oblong, 
lin.  to  liin.  long.  May.  I.,  lower  ones  orbiculate ;  upper  ones 
ovate  or  lanceolate,  serrated  or  cut.  h.  4in.  to  6in.  1818.  Plant 
pilose.  (J.  F.  A.  app.  39.) 

FJEONIA  (the  old  Greek  name  used  by  Theo- 
phrastus,  and  said  to  be  so  named  after  the  physician 
Paeon,  who  was  the  first  to  employ  the  plant  medi- 
cinally). Pseony,  Peony,  or  Piony.  ORD.  Ranunculacece. 
A  well-known  genus  of  mostly  hardy  herbs,  with  a  root- 
like,  perennial  caudex,  or  a  branched,  more  or  less 
woody  stem ;  they  are  natives  of  Europe  or  temperate 
Asia,  North-west  America,  and  China.  Flowers  purple, 
white,  or  red,  showy;  sepals  five,  herbaceous,  persistent; 
petals  five  to  ten,  conspicuous,  broad,  not  pitted. 


FIG.  1.  FOLLICLES  OF  P^ONIA. 

Carpels  two  to  five;  follicles  dehiscent  (see  Fig.  1); 
seeds  large,  with  fleshy  albumen.  Leaves  alternate, 
ample,  pinnately  dissected  or  decompound.  Mr.  Baker' 
in  the  opening  remarks  of  his  admirable  synopsis  of  the 
genus,  which  appeared  in  the  "  Gardeners'  Chronicle " 
for  1884,  says:  "To-day  we  know  about  two  dozen  that 
may  be  considered  as  botanical  species  or  eub-species. 
Under  each  of  these,  if  brought  into  cultivation,  there  is 
scope  for  a  large  number  of  varieties,  distinct  from  a 
horticultural  point  of  view.  Probably,  each  would  vary 
widely  in  the  colouring  of  the  flower.  In  P.  Moutan, 
P.  albiflora,  and  P.  officinalis,  which  arc  the  boat 
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known,  there  is  red  in  every  shade,  from  crimson 
graduating  down  to  pink,  and  also  pure  white. 
Doubling  may  take  place  in  any  species  to  a  greater 
or  lesser  extent  by  petalody  of  the  very  numerous 
stamens.  In  flowers  so  large  as  Peonies,  these  changes 
are  very  conspicuous.  The  following  is  the  best 
classification  and  enumeration  of  the  forms  which  I 
am  able  to  give ;  but  Pceonia,  like  its  neighbours, 
Aquilegia,  Aconitum,  and  Delphinium,  is  what  botanists 
call  a  critical  genus,  and  the  leading  specific  types 
are  linked  together  by  many  intermediate  connecting 


Sub-genus  I.    Shrubby. 

Disk  enveloping  the  base  of  the  carpels. 
P.  Moutan. 

Sub-genus  II.    Herbaceous. 

Disk  not  produced  to  envelop  the  base  of  the  carpels. 

GROUP  I.    Follicles  glabrous. 

P.  albiflora,  P.  Brownii,  P.  Cambessedesii,  P.  coriacea,  P.  humilis, 
P.  leiocarpa,  P.  microcarpa,  P.  obovata,  P.  Wittmanniana. 

GROUP  II.    Follicles  tomentose,  erect  or  slightly  spreading. 
P.  anomala,  P.  Emodi,  P.  lobata,  P.  mollis,  P.  officinalis,  P.  para- 
doxa,  P.  peregrina,  P.  tenuifolia. 

GROUP  III.     Follicles  tomentoso,  spreading  stellately  when 

mature. 

P.  arietina,  P.  Broteri,  P.  corallina,  P.  cretica,  P.  decora,  P.  Russi, 
P.  triternata  (P.  daurica)." 

All  the  species  described  here  may  be  looked  upon  as 
hardy  in  Britain.  In  the  South  of  England,  P.  Moutan  is 
apt  to  commence  growth  too  early,  and  its  young  shoots 
are  frequently  damaged  by  frosts.  To  obviate  this,  light 
shelter,  such  as  that  afforded  by  a  mat,  &c.,  is  necessary, 
during  frosty  weather,  in  spring.  In  some  places  in  the 
north  of  England,  no  shelter  is  needed.  The  species  do- 
scribed  below  are  those  which  are,  or  have  been,  grown 
in  this  country;  the  names  of  the  principal  varieties 
are  appended. 

Cultivation.  There  are  two  distinct  sections  of 
Paaonies  in  general  cultivation,  both  of  which  are  ex- 
ceedingly ornamental  and  useful  for  outdoor  garden 
decoration.  The  Montan,  or  Tree,  Paeony  is  a  sub- 
shrubby  plant,  and  all  the  numerous  varieties  belonging 
to  it  are  classed  under  its  name.  The  other  section  is 
that  of  the  Herbaceous  Paeony,  the  representatives  of 
which  annually  form  flower-stems  that  also  die  down 
each  year.  Paeonies  of  any  sort  prefer  a  rich,  deep  soil, 
which  should  be  well  trenched  previous  to  planting,  and 
have  some  rotten  manure  incorporated.  A  top-dressing 
of  the  latter  should  also  be  given,  and  manure-water 
in  summer  is  beneficial  when  growth  is  being  made. 
Herbaceous  varieties  succeed  in  almost  any  position, 
and,  when  in  flower,  are  very  effective  and  showy 
subjects  wherever  employed.  On  this  account,  they  are 
specially  recommended  for  the  front  part  of  large 
shrubberies  and  plantations,  and  for  wide,  mixed 
borders ;  they  may  also  be  planted  in  beds  by  them- 
selves, preferably  in  positions  where  an  effect  from  a 
distance  is  that  dosired.  Tree,  or  Moutan,  Paeonies  very 
frequently  suffer  outside  from  the  effects  of  spring 
frosts  on  the  tender  shoots.  By  affording  too  much 
shelter  during  winter,  this  result  has,  at  times,  been 
encouraged  by  the  plants  being  rendered  more  tender 
than  they  otherwise  would  be.  Tree  Paeonies  do  not 
succeed,  or  flower  so  well,  in  this  country  as  on  the 
Continent ;  the  hotter  summers  of  the  latter  being  more 
favourable  to  their  proper  ripening,  and  early  spring 
frosts  being  less  destructive.  A  partially-sheltered 
situation  should  be  selected  for  the  plants  of  this 
section,  on  a  lawn  where  some  temporary  covering  can 
be  used  in  spring.  A  mulching  of  manure  over  the 
surface  soil  in  summer  is  of  great  help,  by  affording 
nutriment,  and  also  preventing  evaporation.  Tree 
Piconios  may  also  be  grown  in  pots  for  flowering  under 
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glass  early  in  the  season ;  they  may  be  gradually  forced 
to  flower  in  February ;  but  this  renders  them  useless  for 
a  similar  purpose  for  some  two  or  three  years  after- 
wards. To  maintain  an  annual  exhibition  indoors,  three 
sets  of  plants  should  therefore  be  provided,  one  being 
introduced  every  third  year.  In  pots,  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  provide  a  too  rich  soil. 

Propagation  of  herbaceous  Pseonies  is  effected  by 
division;  but  this  should  not  be  practised  more  than  is 
really  necessary,  because  of  its  weakening  influence  on 
the  parent  plant.  Large  clumps  soon  form  when  they 
are  well  manured  and  left  alone;  they  should  not  be 
planted  too  deeply.  The  Tree,  or  Moutan,  varieties  are 
grafted  on  the  stout,  fleshy  roots  of  the  herbaceous  species, 
principally  P.  albiflora  and  P.  ojficinalis.  August  is  a 
good  time  to  graft.  The  scions  should  be  selected  without 
flower-buds,  and  united  to  the  stock-root,  which  should 
then  be  potted  and  plunged  amongst  ordinary  soil  in  a 
frame,  allowing  the  soil  to  cover  the  scion  up  a  little 
way.  If  the  frames  are  closed,  and  a  slight  shading 
applied,  a  union  will  generally  soon  take  place,  when 
air  may  be  gradually  admitted,  but  the  plants  may 
remain  undisturbed  till  spring.  Propagated  also  by 
layering,  and  sometimes  by  division. 


Fio.  2.  FLOWERING  BRANCH  OF  P^EONIA  ALBIFLORA. 

P.  albiflora  (white-flowered). »  /.  on  a  peduncle,  more  pro- 
duced than  in  P.  officinalis,  often  with  a  large,  simple  leaf  just 
below  the  flower,  and  one  or  two  large,  foliacepus  outer  sepals ; 
petals  usually  white  or  pink,  but  variable,  liin.  to  SSn.  broad. 
May  and  June.  Follicles  often  three  or  four,  less  than  lin. 
long.  I.,  leaflets  often  confluent  at  the  base,  oblong,  acute,  3in. 
to  4in.  long,  lin.  to  liin.  broad,  glabrous,  brighter  green  than  in 
other  species,  often  coloured  at  edges,  and  the  veins  also  red  ; 
lower  leaves  with  about  five  segments  in  each  of  the  three 
divisions.  Stems  2ft.  to  3ft.  long,  glabrous,  often  branched,  two 
to  five-flowered.  Siberia,  1548.  The  roots  are  sometimes  eaten 
by  the  •  Mongolian  Tartars.  See  I  ig.  2.  Svx.  P.  edulu. 
Varieties  :  fragrans  (B.  B.  485),  Hwnei=sinensis  (B.  M.  1768), 
tatarica  (B.  R!  42),  wriflora  (B.  M.  1756),  vestali*  (A.  B.  R.  64), 
and  Whitlcyi  (A.  B.  R.  612;  B.  R.  630). 

P.  anomala  (anomalous),  ji.  solitary;  outer  sepals  produced 
into  long,  often  compound,  leafy  points  ;  corolla  bright  crimson, 
4in.  in  diameter,  with  about  eight  obovate  or  oblong  petals,  lin. 
to  liin.  broad  ;  stamens  iin.  to  Jin.  long.  May.  Follicles  about 
three,  ovoid,  lin.  long.  I.  ten  to  twejve,  cut  into  numerous 
confluent,  lanceolate,  acute  segments,  liin.  to  2in.  long,  thirty  to 
forty  to  the  lower  leaves,  paler  below.  Stem  2ft  to  3ft.  long. 
Roo't-tubers  large,  and  fusiform ;  stolons  none.  Europe,  Ac., 
1788.  SYNS.  P.  Fischeri,  P.  intermedia.  (A.  B.  R,  514 ;  B.  M. 
1754.) 
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P.  arletina  (ram's-head-like).  JL,  corolla  dark  red,  4in.  in 
diameter.  May.  Follicles  three  or  four,  densely  tomentose, 
ovoid,  spreading  almost  horizontally  from  the  base,  lin.  long. 
I.  five  or  six  on  a  stem,  pale  green  or  glaucous,  and  pubescent 
beneath ;  segments  oblong  or  oblong-lanceolate,  copiously  con- 
fluent, not  more  than  lin.  to  liin.  broad,  about  thirty  in  the 
fully  developed  lower  leaves.  Stem  2ft.  to  3ft  long,  hairy 
upwards,  single-flowered.  South  Europe.  Allied  to  P.  pcregrina. 
SYN.  P:«-etica(B.  R.819). 

P.  Brownil  (Brown's).  Jl.  on  a  short  peduncle ;  outer  sepals 
leaf-like ;  corolla  globose,  not  more  than  lin.  in  diameter ;  petals 
dull  red,  brighter  towards  the  edges.  May.  Follicles  four  or 
five,  oblong,  lin.  long.  I.  five  or  six,  decompound,  with  very 
numerous,  small,  oblong,  obtuse  or  sub-acute,  copiously  con- 
fluent segments,  gin.  to  $in.  broad.  Stems  one-headed,  not  more 
than  IJft.  long,  bending  over,  till  the  follicles  touch  the  ground. 
North  America,  1826.  Probably  not  now  in  cultivation.  SYN. 
P.  ealifornica.  (B.  R.  xxv.  30.) 

P.  ealifornica  (Californian).    A  synonym  of  P.  Srovmii. 

P.  corallina  (coral-red),  fl.  on  a  short  peduncle  ;  outer  sepals 
leafy,  lanceolate,  inner  obtuse  ;  petals  six  to  eight,  crimson  or  rose- 
red,  obovate  or  sub-orbicular,  2in.  to  Sin.  long.  May.  Follicles 
three,  four,  or  rarely  five,  spreading  from  the  base  when  mature, 
ljin.  long.  I.  five  or  six  to  a  stem,  glabrous,  paler  beneath, 
biternate,  with  nine  distinct,  oblong,  acute  segments,  the  side 
ones  lin.  to  liin.  broad,  the  end  one  sometimes  2in.  broad,  and 
reaching  a  length  of  Sin.  to  4in.  Stem  2ft.  to  3ft  long,  one- 
headed.  Tubers  fusiform.  Europe  (not  native  of  Britain),  Asia 
Minor. 

P.  cretica  (Cretan).    A  synonym  of  P.  arietina. 

P.  danrloa  (Dahurian).    A  synonym  of  P.  triternata. 

P.  decora  (decorous),  fl.,  outer  sepals  broad,  and  leafy ;  petals 
six  to  eight,  crimson,  liin.  to  2in.  long,  lin.  broad.  May.  Fol- 
licles two  or  three,  tomentose,  ovoid,  very  thin,  diverging  widely 
when  mature,  i.  five  or  six  to  a  stem,  pale  green  or  slightly 
glaucous,  red  at  the  margins,  glabrous,  or  slightly  pilose  beneath  ; 
segments  numerous  and  very  confluent,  thirty  to  forty  to  the 
fully  developed  leaves.  Stem  2ft  to  3ft.  long,  glabrous,  one- 
flowered.  Servia,  &c.  Related  to  P.  arietina. 

P.  edulis  (edible).    A  synonym  of  P.  albiflora. 

P.  Emodl  (Mount  Emodus).*  fl.  white,  3in.  to  4in.  in  diameter ; 
several  of  the  outer  sepals  produced  into  leafy  points ;  petals 
unequal,  obovate,  the  outer  liin.  to  ljin.  broad.  March.  Follicles 
one  or  two,  ovoid,  iin.  in  diameter.  1.  thin,  glabrous,  paler 
beneath  ;  lower  ones  with  twenty  to  thirty  lanceolate,  or  oblong- 
lanceolate,  very  confluent,  acuminate  segments,  lin.  to  IJin. 
broad.  Stems  2ft.  to  3ft.  long,  two  or  three-flowered  when  at  all 
luxuriant.  Himalayas,  1868.  Rare  in  cultivation,  but  a  tine 
plant  (B.  M.  5719.) 

P.  Fischer!  (Fischer's).    A  synonym  of  P.  anomala. 

P.  humilis  (dwarf),  ft.  on  a  short  peduncle ;  calyx  with  often 
one  to  three  very  compound  leaves  from  its  base ;  petals  bright 
red,  orbicular,  2in.  long.  May.  Carpels  two  or  three,  lin.  long, 
iin.  in  diameter.  I.  five  or  six  to  a  stem,  the  lower  with  twenty 
to  thirty  oblong,  acute,  copiously  confluent  segments,  Jin.  to  Jin. 
broad,  dark  green  and  glabrous  above,  pale  and  pubescent 
beneath.  Stems  lift,  to  2ft.  long,  one-headed,  hairy  towards  the 
top.  South  of  France,  1633.  A  well-known  garden  plant 
(B.  M.  1422.) 


FIG.  3.  FLOWERING  BRANCH  OF  P^OMA  MOUTA.X. 

P.  hybrida  (hybrid).    A  form  of  P.  tenvtfolia. 

P.  intermedia  (intermediate).    A  synonym  of  P.  anomala, 

P.  laciniata  (torn).    A  form  of  P.  Unutfolia. 

P.  lobata  (lobed).    A  form  of  P.  officinalis. 

P.  mollis  (soft),  fl.  like  those  of  P.  ojficinalis  and  P.  ptregrina, 
but  smaller  and  duller  in  hue.  May.  Follicles  similar,  densely 
pilose.  I.  five  or  sis,  crowded,  dull  green  above,  glaucous  and 
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densely  pubescent  beneath,  cut  into  thirty  to  forty  oblong-lanceo- 
late segments,  Jin.  to  lin.  broad.  Stem  about  1ft.  long,  one- 
headed,  densely  pilose.  Not  very  distinct  from  P.  paradoxa. 
(B.  R.474;  L.  B.  C.  1263.) 


FIG.  4.  FLOWERING  BRANCH  OF  P^ONIA  MOUTAN. 

P.  Moutan.*  Moutan  Preony.  jl.  various  in  colour,  very  large. 
May.  Carpels  small,  numerous,  densely  pilose.  I.,  leaflets  entire 
at  base,  often  cut  in  the  upper  part  into  oblong,  acute  segments, 
glabrous  on  both  surfaces,  moderately  firm,  not  at  all  decurrent 
on  the  rachis.  Stems  shrubby,  copiously  branched,  h.  3ft. 
Widely  cultivated  in  China  and  Japan.  1789.  Fig.  3  repre- 
sents a  single-flowered,  and  Fig.  4  a  double-flowered,  variety 
of  this  beautiful  species.  (B.  M.  1154.)  Garden  varieties: 
Anneslei  (T.  H.  S.  vi.  482,  7),  Bankgii  (A.  B.  R.  448 ;  B.  R.  379), 
Humei,  papaveracea  (A.  B.  R.  463;  B.  M.  2175;  L.  B.  C.  547), 
Rawesii,  and  rosea  (A.  B.  R.  373 ;  L.  B.  C.  1035). 

P.  officinalis  (officinal).*  /.,  sepals  unequal,  the  inner  obtuse, 
the  outer  acute  and  leaf-like ;  petals  dark  crimson,  much  imbri- 
cated, obovate  or  nearly  orbicular,  liin.  to  2in.  broad ;  stamens 
4in.  long;  anthers  rather  shorter  than  the  filaments.  May. 
Carpels  two  or  three,  ovoid,  densely  tomentose,  lin.  long  when 
mature.  I.  five  or  six  to  a  stem,  glabrous,  paler  beneath,  the 
lowest  with  fifteen  to  twenty  lanceolate  or  oblong-lanceolate, 
acute,  confluent  leaflets,  lin.  to  2in.  broad.  Stem  stout,  one- 
flowered,  glabrous,  2ft.  to  3ft.  long.  South  Europe,  1548.  The 
commonest  species  in  gardens,  especially  in  the  double-flowered 
form.  (B.  M.  1784.)  P.  lobata  is  regarded  by  Mr.  Baker  as  a 
dwarfer  variety,  with  narrower  and  more  numerous  leaf  seg- 
ments. 

P.  paradoxa  (paradoxical).  /.  on  very  short  peduncles.  May. 
L,  lower  ones  cut  up  into  from  thirty  to  forty  acute,  confluent 
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segments,  iin.  to  Jin.  broad,  the  largest  not  more  than  liin.  to 
2in.  long.  Stem  1ft.  to  ijft.  high,  with  never  more  than  a 
single  flower.  Otherwise  like  P.  perefirina,  of  which  it  is  "  not 
in  any  broad  sense  more  than  a  variety  "  (Baker).  (S.  B.  F.  G.  19.) 
P.  peregrina  (foreign).  /.  on  a  short  peduncle ;  inner  sepals 
orbicular,  Jin.  to  lin.  long,  outer  with  leafy  points;  petals  five  to 
ten,  bright  crimson,  2in.  long,  Uin.  to  2in.  broad.  May.  Follicles 
two  or  three,  erect-arcuate,  Jin.  in  diameter ;  stigmas  folded 
together.  I.  five  or  six  to  a  stem,  dull  green  and  glabrous  above, 
id  pilose  beneath,  the  lower  with  fifteen  to  twenty  oblong, 


acute  segments,  lin.  to  liin.  broad,  the  longest  3in.  to  4in.  long. 

tein  lift,  to  — 
South  Europe,  1629.      Common  in  cultivation. 


2ft.  long,  one-headed,  pubescent  towards  the  top. 
s,  1629.  Common  in  cultivation.  (B.  M.  1050.) 
SYN.  P.  pubens  (B.  M.  2264). 

P.  pubens  (downy).    A  synonym  of  P.  peregrina. 

P.  Russi  (Russ's).  Follicles  finely  pubescent.  I.  thin  in  texture  ; 
segments  ovate  or  oblong.  Stem  1ft.  to  lift.  long.  Otherwise 
like  P.  corallina,  of  which,  according  to  Mr.  Baker,  it  is  scarcely 
more  than  a  variety.  Sicily,  &c. 

P.  tenuifolia  (slender-leaved).*  Jl.  solitary,  erect,  surrounded  by 
the  crowded,  reduced  upper  leaves  ;  sepals  orbicular,  iin.  to  Jin. 
long  ;  petals  dark  crimson,  elliptic-cuneate,  liin.  long  ;  anthers 
shorter  than  the  filaments.  June.  Follicles  two  or  three,  not 
inore  than  iin.  long.  I.  ten  to  twelve,  cut  up  into  very  numerous, 
linear,  one  nerved,  confluent  segments,  less  than  one  line  broad. 


Stems  one-headed,  glabrous,  1ft.  to  l^ft.  long,  densely  leafy  up  to 
the  flower.  Root-tubers  fascicled,  with  creeping  stolons.  Tran- 
sylvania to  the  Crimea,  &c.,  1765.  A  well-known  and  very 
distinct  type.  (B.  M.  926.)  P.  hybrida  and  P.  laciniata  are 
varieties  with  broader  leaf-segments.  The  double  state,  a  hand- 
some garden  plant,  is  shown  in  Fig.  5. 

P.  triternata  (triternate).  fl.,  outer  sepals  leaf-like,  inner 
obtuse  ;  petals  six  to  eight,  rose-red,  obovate,  2in.  to  2iin.  long. 
May.  Follicles  two  to  four,  densely  tomentose,  spreading  from 
the  base  when  mature.  I.  five  or  six  to  a  stem,  glabrous,  pale 
green  above,  glaucous  beneath,  with  broad,  oblong  or  obovate 
leaflets,  obtusely  rounded  at  the  apex,  with  a  small  cusp,  not 
confluent  at  the  base  ;  the  side  ones  often  2in.  broad,  and  the  end 
one  obovate  or  orbicular,  Sin.  to  4in.  long  and  broad.  Stem  lift. 
to  2ft.  long,  one-flowered,  glabrous.  Tubers  thick.  Caucasus,  &c., 
1790.  Allied  to  P.  corallina.  SYN.  P.  daurica.  (A.  B.  R.  486  ; 
B.  M.  144L) 


FIG.  6.  FLOWERING  BRANCHES  OF  P^ONIA  WITTMANNIANA. 

P.  Wittmanniana  (Wittmann's).*  fl.  borne  on  a  short  peduncle ; 
sepals  orbicular,  the  longest  over  lin.  long  ;  petals  orbicular, 
yellowish-white,  2in.  long ;  filaments  longer  than  the  small 
anthers.  April.  Carpels  glabrous,  with  a  small,  spirally-curved 
stigma.  I.,  lower  ones  biternate,  with  usually  not  more  than 
three  segments  in  each  division  ;  leaflets  thin,  often  liin.  to  2in. 
broad,  ovate,  acute,  dark  green  and  glabrous  above,  hairy  below. 
Stems  one-headed,  h.  2ft.  Caucasus  and  North  Persia,  1842.  A 
well-marked  species,  but  rare  in  cultivation.  See  Fig.  6. 
(B.  M.  6645.) 

Varieties.     These  are  very  numerously  represented   in 
both  of  the  sections  to  which  reference  has  been  made  in 
the  foregoing  cultural  notes.     Many  produce  flowers  of  an 
extraordinary   size,    and   colours   range    in   them   through 
almost  every  variety  and   shade;  they  are  also  fragrant, 
and  well  adapted  for  travelling  in  a  cut  state.     Subjoined 
is    a   selection,  which  comprises  many  of  the  best  sorts  : 
Double   Herbaceous  Pasonies.    June-flowering  (varieties  of 
P.  albijlora).    AMABILIS,  satin  rose ;  AMBROISE  VERSCHAFFELT, 
rich  purple,  fragrant ;  ATROSANGUINEA,  purple,  golden  anthers; 
AUGUSTEVAN  GEERT,rose-pink; BELLE  DOUAISIENNE, white,  laced 
purple  ;  BLANC,  pure  white  (see  Fig.  7) ;  BOSSUET,  magenta-rose  ; 
BUCKII,  intense  crimson-purple,  rose  scented  ;  CARNEA  ELEGANS, 
delicate  pink,  shading  to  white ;  CHARLES  BINDER,  rich  magenta- 
rose  ;  DECAISNE,  deep  rose,  fragrant;  DECAXDOLLE,  fine  rose, 
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shading  to  pink,  fragrant;  DR.  BUITONNAU,  satin  rose,  centre 
white ;  DUCHESSE  DE  MODENA,  rose,  centre  blush  ;  ECLATANTE, 
rich  purple;  EDULIS,  white;  EDULIS  FRAGRANS,  deep  rich  rose; 
ETENDARD  DU  GRAND  HOMME,  brilliant  rose,  very  large,  rose- 
scented;  FESTIVA  MAXIMA,  pure  white,  fragrant;  FORMOSA, 
blush,  centre  primrose ;  FULGIDA,  deep  rose;  GENERAL  BEDEAU, 
rose,  centre  sulphur,  very  fragrant;  GLODOSA,  deep  pink,  centre 
florets  primrose;  GLOIHE  DE  DOUAI,  deep  crimson,  golden 
anthers;  GUANDIFLORA  MVF.A,  white,  tinged  rose;  HENRI  IV., 
blush  pink;  HUMEI,  scarlet-crimson,  very  dwarf;  I.NCOMPARA- 
BILIS,  rose,  shaded  purple,  flagrant ;  INSIGNIS,  rose-carmine,  rose- 
scented  ;  ISIDORE  LEROY,  crimson-purple ;  Louis  VAN  HOUTTE, 
purple-crimson  ;  MADAME  BOUCHALET  AINE,  rich  purple-crimson, 
fragrant ;  MADAME  CALLOT,  white,  tinged  rose,  rose-scented  ; 
MADAME  DE  MONTIJOU,  blush,  centre  white  ;  MADAME  SCHMIDT, 
purple  -  crimson,  showy  golden  anthers,  fragrant;  MADAME 
VILMORIN,  blush,  centre  white;  NOBILISSIMA,  full  deep  rose; 
PAPAVER^EFLORA,  white,  centre  primrose ;  PRINCE  CHARLES,  rose- 
purple,  centre  chamois;  PRINCE  PROSPER,  purple-magenta, 
golden  anthers ;  PULCHERRIMA,  guard  petals  blush,  centre  white, 
rose  scented  ;  PURPUREA  SUPERBA,  rich  glowing  purple,  fragrant ; 
REIME  DES  ROSES,  guard  petals  deep  rose,  centre  chamois-rose ; 
ROSEA  MAXIMA,  pink,  inner  florets  white,  tinged  rose;  ROSEA 
PRJECOX,  rose,  early  flowering ;  THF.  QUEEN,  blush  rose,  very 
large,  rose-scented;  TRIOMPHF.  DE  L'EXPOSITION  DE  LILLE,  rich 
purple,  fragrant. 

Hardy  European  Pseonies.  May -flowering  (varieties  of 
P.  ojfleinalis).  DOUBLE  ANEMONE-FLOWERED,  large,  rich  crim- 
son; petals  somewhat  irregular.  DOUBLE  RED,  flowers  large, 
rich  crimson  ;  abundantly  produced  ;  a  very  old  variety.  DOUBLE 
ROSE,  flowers  opening  full  rose,  and  chauging  to  flesh  colour  ; 
large  and  fine.  DOUBLE  WHITE,  flowers  large,  opening  pale  pink, 
and  changing  to  pure  white. 

Moutan,  or  Trce-Paeonies.  May- flowering  (varieties  of 
P.  Moutan).  ALBA  LILACINI,  ATROPURPUREA,  BEAUTY  OF 
CANTON,  BLANCHE  NOISETTE,  CANDIDA,  CARNEA  PLENA, 
COUNTESS  OF  CRAWFORD,  ELIZABETIIA,  EMPF.ROR  OF  CHINA, 
GLORIA  BELGARUM,  INCARNATA  PLENA,  LACTEA,  MANDARIN, 
MAXIMA  PLENA,  OCELLATA,  OSIRIS,  PRIDE  OF  HONGKONG, 
REINE  DES  FLEURS,  ROBERT  FORTUNE,  SALMONEA,  SNOWBALL, 
SOUVENIR  DE  GAND,  SPECIOSISSIMA,  STELLA,  TRIOMPHE  DE 
MILAN,  VERSICOLOR  PLENA,  VILLE  DB  VERSAILLES,  VIOLACEA 
PURPUREA,  VIVID,  ZF.NOBIA. 


FIG-  7.    FLOWERING  BRANCH  AND  DETACHED  FLOWER  OF 
P^ONIA  ALBIFLORA  FLORE-PLENO  "  BLANC." 

P2EONY.     See  Pseonia. 

P.S3SIA.     Included  under  Pteris  (which  see). 
FAGINA.     The   surface  of   any  flat  body;  e.g.,  that 
of  a  leaf. 

PAGLE.     An  old  name  for  the  Cowslip,  Primula  vert's. 

PAGODA-TREE.  A  name  applied  to  Ficus  indica, 
Plumeria  alba,  and  Sophora  japonica. 

PAIGLE.  An  old  name  for  the  Cowslip,  Primula 
veris. 

FAINTED.  A  term  applied  in  cases  where  colours 
are  arranged  in  streaks  of  unequal  density. 

FALAPOXIA  (named  after  Jose  Palafox,  a  Spanish 
general,  1780-1847).  STN.  Paleolaria.  ORD.  Composite. 
A  germs  comprising  half  a  dozen  species  of  hardy,  or 
nearly  hardy,  erect  herbs,  rarely  shrubby  at  base,  natives 
of  Mexico  and  Florida.  Flower-heads  white,  flesh-colour, 


Palafoxia— continued. 

or  purple,  small  or  mediocre,  loosely  corymbose-paniculate  ; 
involucre  tnrbinate-campanulate,  the  bracts  one  or  two- 
serrate  ;  receptacle  small,  flat,  naked,  or  scarcely  foveo- 
late.  Leaves  alternate,  or  the  lower  ones  opposite,  narrow, 
entire.  The  undermentioned  species,  which  are  the  only 
ones  worth  growing,  thrive  best  in  a  warm  border  of 
sandy  soil,  and  should  be  treated  as  half-hardy  annuals. 
Seeds  should  be  sown,  in  a  gentle  heat,  during  April, 
and  the  young  plants  placed  in  the  open,  about  1ft. 
apart,  early  in  June. 


FIG.  8.  PALAFOXIA  HOOKERIANA,  showing  Inflorescence  and 
Disk  and  Ray  Florets. 

P.  Hookeriana  (Hooker's),  fl.-heads  rosy-pink,  freely  produced 
in  loose  clusters.  Summer.  Stems  very  bushy,  about  2ft.  high. 
Rocky  Mountains,  1855.  A  very  pretty,  dwarf-growing,  dense- 
habited  plant.  See  Fig.  8.  (U.  M.  5549.) 

P.  linearis  (linear),  jl. -heads  flesh-colour;  involucre  oblong; 
pappus  scales  eight,  unequal,  acuminate.  June.  I.  linear, 
entire,  obtuse,  h.  2ft.  Texas.  Plant  shrubby,  cinereo-pufoes- 
cent.  (B.  M.  2132.) 

PALATE.  A  projection  in  the  throat  of  a  per- 
sonate gamosepalous  corolla. 

FALAVA  (named  in  honour  of  A.  Palau  y  Verdera, 
professor  of  botany  at  Madrid  in  the  last  century). 
ORD.  Malvaceae.  A  small  genus  (three  or  four  species) 
of  tomentose  or  nearly  glabrous,  hardy  or  half-hardy, 
annual  herbs,  natives  of  Peru  or  Chili,  and  with  habit 
similar  to  Cristaria.  Flowers  purple,  pedunculate,  axil- 
lary, solitary  ;  calyx  five-fid.  Leaves  often  lobed, 
sinuate,  or  dissected.  The  species  thrive  in  ordinary 
garden  soil.  Propagated  by  seeds,  sown  on  a  hotbed 
in  early  spring,  the  seedlings  being  transplanted  to  the 
open  border  in  May. 

P.  flexuosa  (flexuous-stemmed).  /.  light  mauve,  pale  towards 
the  centre,  with  bright  red  anthers  and  bases  of  the  petals; 
sepals  purple  at  base,  very  much  smaller  than  the  obliquely 
truncate  petals.  June.  I.  on  slender  petioles,  lin.  to  2in.  long ; 
blade  lin.  to  2in.  long  and  broad,  oblong-ovate  or  triangular- 
ovate,  pinnatifid,  with  one  or  two  pairs  of  spreading,  lobed,  or 
irregularly  pinnatifid  segments.  Stems  Sin.  to  lOin.  long.  Peru. 
1866.  (B.  M.  5768.) 

P.  rhombifolia  (rhomb-leaved),  fi.  large,  scentless ;  corolla 
rose-coloured,  flat,  thrice  as  long  as  the  calyx;  petals  five, 
obovate,  cuneate ;  peduncles  solitary,  axillary.  Summer. 
I.  Ijin.  long,  rhomboid,  soft.  Stem  prostrate,  branched,  hairy. 
Peru,  1830.  (B.  M.  3100 ;  B.  R.  1375.) 

FALAVA  (of  Ruiz  and  Pavon).  A  synonym  of 
Sanranja  (which  see}. 

PALEACEOUS.  Covered  with  paleje,  e.g.,  the  re- 
ceptacle of  many  of  the  Composites. 

FALEJE.  Membianous  scales,  like  chaff.  The  term 
is  also  applied  to  the  inner  scales  of  the  flowers  in 
grasses. 
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PALE  FLAX.     See  Linum  angustifolium. 
PALEOLARIA.     A  synonym   of  Falafoxia  (which 

see). 

PALE  TUSSOCK  MOTH.     See  Tussock  Moths. 

PALIAVANA  (said  to  be  so  called  from  Palhava, 
a  seat  of  tho  Prince  of  Braganza,  a  patron  of  botany). 
STNS.  Codonophora,  Prasanthea.  OBD.  Gesneraceoe.  A 
small  genus  (only  two  species)  of  stove,  shrubby  plants, 
natives  of  Brazil.  Flowers  large,  solitary  or  fasciculate 
in  the  axils  of  the  bracts,  disposed  in  loose,  terminal 
racemes ;  calyx  campanulate,  the  base  adnate  to  tho 
ovary,  the  five  lobes  at  length  reflexed  or  deciduous; 
corolla  (generally)  greenish,  loosely  pubescent  or  densely 
silky-villous,  with  a  funnel-shaped  or  almost  campanu- 
late tube,  and  an  oblique,  broadly  five-lobed  limb. 
Leaves  opposite,  rather  thick,  soft,  crenate,  villous; 
floral  ones  reduced  to  bracts.  For  culture  of  P.  prasi- 
nata — the  only  species  which  has  been  introduced  to 
our  gardens— see  Gesnera. 
P.  prasinata  (greenish).  /.  borne  on  axillary  pedicels,  which  are 

two  to  four  times  shorter  than  the  corolla,  which  is  greenish, 

darkly  dotted  externally,  and  has  an  ample  campanulate  limb. 

May  to  July.     I.    opposite,  oval-lanceolate    or   ovate,  serrate, 

shortly    petiolate,    velvety    beneath.      A.    lift,    to   2ft.      1818. 

(B.  R.  428,  under  name  of  Gesnera  prasinata.) 

FAIilCOUREA  (named  after  Le  Paliconr,  of  Guiana). 
STNS.  Colladonia,  Galvania  and  Stephanium.  Including 
Nonatelia  and  Rhodostoma.  OBD.  Rubiacece.  A  genus 
comprising  about  100  species  of  stove,  tropical  American 
shrubs,  of  variable  habit,  with  terete  or  four-angled 
branchlets.  Flowers  variously  coloured  (never  blue), 
small  or  rather  large,  disposed  in  sessile  or  usually 
pedunculate,  terminal  or  rarely  axillary,  compound 
corymbs,  racemes,  or  thyrses  ;  calyx  with  a  hemispherical 
or  turbinate  tube,  and  an  entire  or  five-lobed  limb ;  corolla 
tube  elongated,  straight  or  curved,  the  limb  of  five 
short  or  elongated,  simple  or  valvate  lobes.  Fruit  a 
globose,  rarely  oblong,  berry.  Leaves  opposite  or 
whorled;  stipules  variable.  The  following  species  are 
occasionally  seen  in  cultivation;  they  thrive  best  in  a 
sandy-loam  and  peat  compost.  Propagation  may  be 
effected,  in  spring,  by  cuttings,  which  should  be  inserted 
in  sand,  under  a  glass,  in  a  gentle  hotbed. 


> Bellow,    in    cymose,    sessile 
'      '  inated, 


P.   apioata  (crowned-fruited). 

panicles.  June  to  August.  I.  oblong,  short-acuminated,  narrow 
at  the  base,  coriaceous.  Branches  terete,  h.  4ft.  to  6ft. 
Caraccas,  1824. 

P.  crocea  (saffron-coloured).  fl,  orange,  on  terminal,  corymbose, 
saffron-coloured  peduncles.  June.  I.  ovate  or  ovate-lanceolate, 
acuminated,  stifhsh,  with  prominent  veins.  A.  4ft.  to  6ft.  West 
Indies,  &c.,  1823. 

P.  gardenioides  (Gardenia-like),  fl.  white,  disposed  in  mostly 
terminal  cymes  ;  corolla  much  longer  than  the  calyx,  tubular, 
funnel-shaped.  Winter  and  summer.  I.  opposite,  obovate- 
lanceolate,  acuminate,  attenuated  into  the  short  petioles,  dark 
green  and  shining  above,  paler  beneath,  h.  2ft.  South  America, 
1759.  SYN.  Rhodostoma  (jardenioides.  (G.  M.  B.  1850,  65.) 

P.  lutea  (yellow),  fl.  yellow,  disposed  in  erect  panicles  ;  corolla 
tube  narrow  at  the  base,  long  ;  segments  of  the  limb  acute.  June 
and  July.  1.  broad-ovate,  acuminated  ;  stipules  bluntly  two- 
lobed.  A.  1ft.  French  Guiana,  1823. 

P.  ornata  (adorned).  I.  elliptic,  acuminate,  narrowed  towards 
the  base,  of  a  satiny  olive-green,  with  the  costa  and  principal 
veins  deep  rosy-crimson,  the  olive  tint  passing  into  emerald- 
green  near  the  base  of  the  midrib  ;  under  surface  purple.  Stems 
erect,  purplish,  terete.  South  America,  1875. 


P.   Pavetta  (Pavetta).    /.    white,  very   sweet-scented,  .  with   a 
which  is  a  little  curved  ;  corymbs  terminal, 
pedunculate,  with  brachiate,  trichotomous  branches.      August. 


.  . 

funnel-shaped  corolla, 


. 

t.  ovate-lanceolate,  acuminated,  thin,  nerved.    Branches  terete. 
A.  2ft.     West  Indies,  Ac.,  1823. 


P.  racemosa  (racemose),     fl.  white,    small,  bracteolate  at  the 
a  little  longer  than  the  petioles.    June. 
fr.  globose,  five-angled,  five-celled.    I.  elliptical-oblong,  acuini- 


base ;  thyrse  panicled,  a  little  longer  than  the  petioles.    Jur 

fr.  globose,  five-angled,  five-celled.    I.  elliptic) 

nated  at  both  ends,  petiolate.     A.  2ft.   to  3ft.      Guiana,   1818. 


P.  rigida  (stiff),  fl.  yellow  ;  panicles  on  long  peduncles,  spread- 
ing; corolla  clothed  with  very  fine  down.  August.  I.  elliptic, 
acutish,  rounded  at  the  base,  almost  sessile,  coriaceous.  Branches 
bluntly  tetragonal.  A.  3ft  Tropical  South  America,  &c., 


Falicourea — continued. 

P.  violacea  (violet),  fl.  white,  bracteate;  thyrse  many-flowered, 
about  half  the  length  of  the  leaves.  Berries  violet,  about  the 
size  of  currants.  June  and  July.  I.  elliptic,  acuminated,  taper- 
ing into  the  short  petioles  at  the  base.  A.  4ft.  to  5ft.  Guiana, 
1824. 

FALISOTA  (named  in  honour  of  Palisot  de  Beauvois, 

1752-1820,    a    French     botanist     and     traveller).       SYN. 

Duchekia.      OBD.    Commelinaceai.      A    genus    comprising 

eight  species  of  stove,  perennial  herbs,  natives  of  tropical 

Africa.      Flowers,  small,   numerous,   disposed   in   simple, 

scorpioid  cymes,  sessile  or  shortly  pedicellate ;  sepals  and 

petals  distinct,  almost  equal,  similarly  coloured,  spreading ; 

peduncles  one  or  two  in  a  leafy  fascicle ;  panicle  narrow, 

thyrsoid,  oblong  or  cylindrical.     Berries  sometimes  scarlet 

or  blue.     Leaves  clustered  at  the  tip  of  the  stem;  sheath 

imbricated,    often   long-pilose.      The   best-known  species 

are  described  below.     For  culture,  see  Commelina. 

P.  Barter!  (Barter's),     fl.  pale  purplish,  in  an  oblong,  dense, 

thyrsoid  raceme,  borne  on  a  short,  terminal,  solitary  peduncle. 

Autumn.      1.   all   radical,  1ft.    to  2ft.   long,    obovate-oblong  or 

elliptic-lanceolate,  narrowed  into    petioles    of   variable   length, 

attenuated  at  the  apex  into  a  long,  slender  point,  more  or  less 

silky-hairy.    A.  1ft.  to  3ft.    1862.     Plant  almost  stemless.    (B.  M. 

5318.) 

P.  bicolor  (two-coloured).  I.  oblong-obovate,  tapering  at  the 
base  to  the  stalk,  and  more  abruptly  towards  the  apex,  12in.  to 
14in.  by  5in. ;  the  upper  surface  bright  green,  with  a  broad,  central 
disk  of  greenish-yellow ;  margins  studded  with  stilf,  brownish 
hairs  ;  petiole  fleshy,  4in.  to  Sin.  long,  with  a  broad,  purplish  band 
studded  with  coarse,  brownish  pubescence.  A.  1ft.  to  2ft.  Fer- 
nando Po,  1878.  An  elegant,  ornamental-leaved  plant. 
P.  bracteosa  (bract-bearing),  fl.  white,  resembling  those  of 
P.  Barteri,  woolly  outside  at  base ;  panicle  shortly  peduncled, 
very  dense,  ovate.  Autumn.  I.  narrow-obovate,  acuminate, 
white-cobweb-woolly.  1879.  Plant  stemless. 

PALIURUS  (the  old  Greek  name  used  by  Theo- 
phrastus).  SYN.  Aubletia.  OBD.  Rhamneai.  A  genus 
comprising  a  couple  of  species  of  sub-erect  or  decumbent, 
glabrous  or  slightly  tomentose,  hardy  shrubs,  armed  with 
stipular  prickles ;  one  is  a  native  of  South  Europe  and 
Western  Asia,  and  the  other  of  South  China.  Flowers 
small,  five-parted;  pedicels  axillary,  fasciculate,  or  in 
short,  aggregated  cymes.  Fruit  hemispherical,  coriaceous. 
Leaves  sub- distichous  and  alternate,  petiolate,  ovate  or 
cordate,  three-nerred,  crenulated,  with  two  thorns  at  the 
base  of  each,  either  both  erect,  or  one  erect  and  the 
other  recurved.  P.  aculeata  is  supposed  by  some  writers 
to  have  furnished  the  crown  of  thorns  which  was  placed 
on  the  head  of  Christ  before  His  Crucifixion.  The  species 
grow  in  any  ordinary  soil.  Propagation  may  be  effected 
by  layers,  by  cuttings  of  the  roots,  or  by  seeds. 

P.  acnlcatus  (prickly).  Christ's  Thorn ;  Garland  Thorn,  fl. 
greenish-yellow ;  umbellules  axillary,  few-flowered,  crowded. 
June  and  July.  fr.  resembling  a  head  on  which  is  a  broad- 
brimmed  hat.  I.  ovate,  serrulated,  quite  smooth,  three-nerved, 
with  two  spines  at  their  base,  one  erect,  the  other  hooked. 
Branchlets  pubescent.  A.  8ft.  Mediterranean  region,  1596. 

P.  Aubletia  (Aublet's).  fl.  greenish-yellow,  in  axillary  corymbs. 
July  and  August.  I.  obliquely  cordate  or  elliptical,  three-nerved, 
shining,  serrulated,  with  two  thorns  at  the  base  of  each,  one 
erect,  the  other  recurved.  Branches  smooth.  A.  10ft.  South 
China,  1819.  SYN.  P.  virgatus  (B.  M.  2535). 

P.  VlrgatUS  (twiggy).    A  synonym  of  P.  Aubletia. 

FALL  ASIA  (of  Linnaeus  the  younger).      A  synonym 

of  Calligonum  (which  see). 

FALL  ASIA  (of  Houttuyn).     A  synonym  of  Caloden- 

dron. 

FALLAVIA.  A  synonym  of  Fisonia  (which  see). 
FALLAVTCINIA.  A  synonym  of  Cyphomandra. 
FALLENIS  (from  palea,  chaff;  in  allusion  to  the 

chaffy  receptacle).      SYNS.    Asteriscus,  Athalmus.      OBD. 

Composites.     A  monotypic  genus.     The  species    is    a    soft, 

sub-silky,   villous,    hardy,    annual  herb.     For  culture,   see 

Buphthalmum. 

P.  spinosa  (spiny),  fl. -heads  yellow,  mediocre  or  rather  large, 
solitary  at  the  tips  of  the  branches  ;  achenes  glabrous  or  slightly 
pilose ;  involucre  hemispherical  ;  receptacle  slightly  convex. 
July.  {.  obovate-  or  oblong-lanceolate,  alternate,  entire  ;  floral 
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Pallenis — continued. 

ones,  or  outer  inrolucral  bracts,  leafy,  often  pungently  macro- 
nate.  h.  2|ft.  Orient,  South  Europe,  and  North  Africa,  157tt 
(&  F.  G.  898,  under  name  of  Suphthalmum  tpinotum.) 

PALM.     A  general  name  for  the  members  of  the  family 
Palmos. 

PALM.     A  measurement  equalling  Sin.,  or  the  breadth 
of  the  four  fingers  of  the  hand. 

PALMA-CHRISTI.     See  Ricinus  conunnnis. 


Palmae-  continued. 

same  subjects  in  their  native  forests.  Those  who  hare 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  these  "Princes  of  the  Vege- 
table Kingdom,"  as  Linnaeus  rightly  styled  them,  in 
their  native  wilds,  most  feel  that  the  impressions  pro- 
duced can  never  be  effaced  from  the  memory.  While 
some  tower,  when  full  grown,  to  a  height  much  sur- 
passing 100ft.,  without  emitting  a  leaf  (e.g.,  Ceroxylon 
anditola),  the  stems  of  others  do  not  exceed  2ft. 
or  3ft.  in  length,  and  {in.  in  thickness ;  others, 


FIG.  9.  Cocos  WKDDBLUXA. 


PAJ.M.E,  or  PALMACEJE.  This  large  order  is 
pre-eminent,  not  only  among  monocotyledons,  but  in  the 
whole  world  of  plants,  for  the  grandeur  and  beauty 
attained  by  many  of  the  species.  The  order  is  also 
pre-eminently  tropical  in  its  distribution,  so  that,  to 
dwellers  in  the  cooler  temperate  zones,  ita  wonderful 
beauty  is  a  thing  to  be  read  of,  not  to  be  realised. 
Palms  under  glass,  however  spacious  the  accommodation 
allowed  them,  fail  to  impress  the  mind  as  do  the 

Vol.  ILL 


again,  have  the  stems  so  short  that  the  leaves  borne 
on  the  top  of  the  stem  rise  out  of  the  soil,  and  the 
whole  plant  does  not  exceed  3ft.  in  height.  These 
dwarf  Palms,  however,  are  no  less  graceful  than  their 
lofty  allies,  and  are,  moreover,  better  known  than  the 
latter  in  European  greenhouses,  for  which  their  dwarf 
stature  so  well  fits  them. 

The  stem  is  usually  unbranched  from  the   ground   to 
the    top,  but    in    the    Hyphcene    thebaica    it    bifurcates 
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several  times,  and  it  also  docs  so  in  a  few  others. 
Once  formed,  the  trunk  of  a  Palm  increases  in  height, 
but  not  in  thickness,  and  it  tapers  upwards  almost  from 
the  base.  In  most,  the  stems  rise  erect,  or  are  only 
slightly  curved;  but  in  certain  weak-stemmed  genera, 
the  stems  lie  on  the  soil,  or  twine  among  the  branches 
of  adjacent  trees  for  support  (e  g.,  Calamus,  Desmoncus, 
&c.).  The  outer  surface  of  the  trunk  in  Palms  is 
usually  very  hard,  while  the  centre  is  soft,  and  con- 
sists of  a  mass  of  thin-walled  cells,  amid  which  run  the 
woody  bundles.  The  central  mass  can  be  easily  re- 
moved, leaving  a  hollow  tube.  The  leaves  vary  no  less 
than  the  stems;  but  they  belong  to  two  leading  forms, 
viz.,  the  feather-veined,  in  which  the  chief  veins  of  the 
leaf-blade  arise  from  the  sides  of  a  long  midrib  (see 
Fig.  9),  and  the  fan-veined,  in  which  the  midrib  is  so 
short  that,  at  first  sight,  the  veins  all  seem  to  arise 
from  the  top  of  the  leaf-stalk,  and  to  spread  out  like 


FIG.    10.    LlVISTONA  AUSTRALIS. 

the  ribs  of  a  fan  through  the  leaf-blade  (see  Fig.  10).  In 
both  forms,  the  blade  may  be  undivided,  except  at  the 
end,  where  there  are  always  two  lobes,  separated  by  a 
division  down  to  the  midrib;  or  it  may  be  divided  par- 
tially, or  down  to  the  midrib  along  each  side,  and 
these  segments,  or  pinnae,  may  be  few  (as  in  Fig.  11) 
or  many  (see  Fig.  9),  and  they  may  themselves  be 
divided  into  smaller  segments,  as  in  Caryota  (see  Fig. 
12).  In  length,  the  leaves  vary  between  less  than 
1ft.  (e.g.,  in  species  of  Malortiea)  and  a  total  of  nearly 


Palmse — continued. 

40ft.  (as  in  the  leaves  of  young  plants  of  Maximiliana 
regia).  The  undivided  lamina  may,  in  a  few  species, 
reach  a  size  of  nearly  30ft.  long  by  5ft.  broad  (e.g.,  in 
Manicaria  saccifera).  The  leaves  in  the  very  young 
plants  of  almost  all  species  of  Palms  are  undivided, 


FIG.  11.  CHAM.EDOREA  SARTORII. 

except  at  the  tip,  and  the  species  are  remarkably  alike, 
in  most  cases,  while  young. 

The  inflorescence  assumes  the  form  of  a  spadix, 
simple  or  branched,  and  frequently  very  much  branched. 
The  forms  shown  in  Figs.  11  and  12  are  of  frequent 
occurrence.  The  spadix  is  inclosed  in  spathes,  usually 
two  in  number ;  the  outer,  or  lower,  is  short,  and  open 
at  the  tip;  the  inner  is  usually  much  larger,  sometimes 
several  feet  long,  woody  or  leathery,  and,  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  entirely  incloses  the  spadix.  In  some 
genera,  there  are  from  three  to  six  spathes,  only  the 
inner  of  which  is  complete;  and,  in  the  tribe  Calamece, 
the  spathes  are  replaced  by  a  large  number  of  short, 
tubular,  incomplete  spathellao,  ranged  all  along  the 
peduncle  and  branches.  The  spadix  always  bears 
numerous  inconspicuous  flowers,  which,  in  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  species,  are  unisexual,  not  often  herm- 
aphrodite. Individual  plants,  or  individual  spadices  in 
many  species,  are  either  male  or  female ;  but,  in  most,  the 
same  spadix  bears  flowers  of  both  sexes,  the  females 
usually  lower  down,  the  males  nearer  the  tips  of  the 
branches ;  or  they  may  be  associated  in  various  ways, 
e.g.,  in  Cocoince,  Geonoma,  &c. ;  there  is  frequently  a 
male  flower  at  each  side  of  a  female,  so  that  they  stand 
in  groups  of  three.  They  are  often  sunk  in  pits  in  the 
fleshy  spadix, N or  they  may  be  stalked;  the  flowers  are 
almost  always  quite  regular  in  structure.  Frequently, 
the  abortive  male  organs  are  found  in  female  flowers, 
and  vice  versa.  The  stamens  are  usually  six,  but  vary 
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Falm.se  — continued. 

from  three  to  very  many.  The  ovary  is  typically  com- 
posed of  three  carpels,  rarely  of  more;  but,  usually, 
only  one  grow*  to  ripeness,  and  only  the  remains  of  the 
others  are  left  in  the  rfpe  fruits.  These  vary  greatly. 
In  certain  groups,  they  resemble  berries ;  in  others,  they 
are  more  like  drupes,  with  a,  hard  inner  layer,  or  endo- 
carp.  as  in  the  well-known  Cocoa-nut  and  the  Coquilla- 
nut  so  often  used  for  carved  ornaments.  The  outer  coat 
of  the  fruit  is  usually  thin,  leathery  or  dry.  and  smooth, 
or  only  bears  prickles;  but,  in  Calameos,  it  is  covered 
with  scales,  arranged  in  spirals.  The  middle  layer  of 
the  fruit  (mesocarp)  is  usually  traversed  by  woody 


FIG.  12.  CARTOTA  SOBOLIFKRA. 

bundles,  which,  in  some,  arc  extremely  abundant,  and, 
in  others,  rather  few  and  ill- developed.  In  the  Cocoa- 
nut,  this  layer  is  very  thick  and  fibrous,  and,  from  it, 
"  coir,"  or  fibre,  for  ropes,  matting,  Ac.,  is  prepared.  In 
many  Palms,  the  mesocarp  contains  oil  in  considerable 
quantity.  The  fruits  of  the  "  Oil  Palm "  (Elaeit 
guineensis)  yield  so  much  that  they  form  a  valuable 
export  from  West  Africa,  for  use  in  candle-making,  &c. 
There  is  usually  only  one  ripe  seed  in  each  fruit,  those 
in  the  abortive  ovaries  remaining  undeveloped;  but, 
occasionally,  two  or  more  may  ripen.  The  seeds  are 
large,  but  the  embryo  is  usually  small,  and  is  sunk  in 
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J  a  pit  in  the  large  perisperm,  or  albumen.  This  latter 
(  is  white,  or  may  be  streaked  with  brown.  In  some  it 
j  is  fleshy  (Cocoa-nut),  in  others  horny  (Date);  and  in 
1  the  "  Ivory  Palms "  (Phytelephas)  it  is  so  compact  and 
i  hard  as  to  be  very  largely  used  as  a  substitute  for  real 
|  ivory,  in  the  manufacture  of  billiard  balls  and  many 
'  other  articles. 

A  noteworthy  peculiarity  of  many  Palms  is  that  they 
have  the  stems,  leaves,  and  even  the  spathes  and  fruits, 
covered  with  sharp  prickles,  usually  of  a  dark  colour, 
which  form  a  most  efficient  defence  against  enemies. 
In  some  kinds  (e.g.,  Astroearyum  Jauari,  Ac.),  the 
prickles  on  the  trunk  may  reach  a  length  of  nearly  1ft, 
and  a  breadth,  at  the  base,  of  nearly  iin.  In  certain 
climbing  Palms  (species  of  Calamus  and  Desmoneus,  for 
instance),  the  prickles  are  hooked,  or  so  placed  as  to 
assist  the  plants  in  climbing ;  but  aid  in  this  is  still  more 
efficiently  given  in  Desmoncus  and  a  few  Chamazdoreaf 
by  certain  leaflets,  near  the  end  of  the  leaf,  being 
altered  to  form  strong,  recurved  hooks.  Palmecs  are  not 
very  closely  related  to  any  other  order:  Juncaceae  seem, 
on  the  whole,  most  nearly  allied  to  them.  There  are 
from  1100  to  1200  recorded  species,  though  a  consider- 
able  number  of  these  are  not  well  known.  They  are 
almost  confined  to  the  tropics,  extending  beyond  these 
limits  in  exceedingly  reduced  numbers.  Chamceropg 
hum-Hi*  is  the  only  species  native  in  Europe,  where  it 
reaches  44deg.  N.  Lat.  The  limits  of  latitude  elsewhere 
are  about  34deg.  N.  in  Asia,  36deg.  N.  in  America, 
34deg.  S.  in  Africa,  37deg.  S.  in  S.  America,  in  Chili, 
and  44deg.  S.  in  New  Zealand. 

The  leading  genera  of  Palms  are  noticed  in  this 
work,  in  so  far  as  they  are  of  interest  to  gardeners; 
they  are  too  numerous  to  be  repeated  here ;  but 
several  of  the  more  important  genera  are  referred  to 
in  this  article.  Among  the  richest  in  species  are: 
Astrocaryum,  Attaiea,  Bactris,  Calamus,  Caryota, 
Chamaedorea,  Cocoa,  Desmoncus,  Geonomo,  Hyphcena, 
Korthalsia,  Licuala,  Livistona,  Phoenix.  In  addition  to 
these,  there  are  many  genera  that,  despite  the  small 
number  of  species  included  in  them,  are  of  importance, 
either  as  greenhouse  plants,  or  because  of  their  useful 
products.  The  genera  are  almost  confined  to  either  the 
Old  World  or  the  New :  Eaphia,  among  Calamea,  and 
Elaeis  and  Coco*,  among  Cocaines,  alone  breaking  this 
rule,  out  of  132  genera  recognised  in  Bentham  and 
Hooker's  ."  Genera  Plantarum."  In  each  case,  only  one 
species  is  common  to  the  two  hemispheres.  These  species 
are  Coco*  nucifera  (Cocoa-nut),  Elaeit  guineensis  (Oil 
Palm),  and  Raphia  vinifera. 

The  uses  of  Palm-trees,  and  of  their  products,  to 
natives  of  tropical  lands,  are  far  beyond  what  it  is  pos- 
sible for  residents  in  temperate  regions  to  conceive. 
The  stems  of  some  supply  the  timber  used  in  building 
houses,  or  the  laths  for  forming  partitions;  while  the 
tough  stems,  or  rind  of  the  stems,  of  others  supply 
strong  cordage  for  binding  together  the  beams,  for  chair- 
making,  and  for  many  other  household  purposes.  The 
stems  of  others  split,  and  each  half  hollowed,  make 
aqueducts;  and  of  others  the  South  American  Indians 
make  their  blow-pipes  for  shooting  out  poisoned  arrows. 
The  leaves  are  largely  used  for  thatch,  or  for  walls  of 
houses ;  for  making  fans,,  umbrellas,  household  utensils, 
and  even  tents.  From  the  young  leaves  of  various  species 
fibres  are  largely  prepared,  which  are  used  for  making 
hammocks  and  other  durable  articles.  The  leaf-blades 
of  a  few  are  used  as  paper  in  the  East;  and  the  fibres 
of  several  species  are  employed  in  paper-making.  « The 
coarse,  woody  bundles  that  surround  the  stems  of  two 
American  Palms  are  used  largely  for  making  besoms, 
under  the  name  "  Piassaba  fibre."  Two  American  Palms 
produce  vegetable  wax  in  such  abundance  as  to  be  worth 
collecting  for  sale  and  export.  In  Ceroxylon  andicola,  the 
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wax  is  formed  on  all  parts  of  stem  and  leaves ;  in  Coper- 
nicia  cerifera,  it  is  found  only  on  the  leaves.  An  Eastern 
Palm  (Calamus  draco)  yields  a  resinous,  red  substance, 
known  as »"  Dragon's  Blood,"  of  an  astringent  nature, 
exuded  from  stems  and  fruits.  Reference  has  already 
been  made  to  the  preparation  of  coir  from  the  cocoa-nut, 
and  to  the  uses  of  Coquilla-nut  kernels,  and  of  the  peri- 
sperm  of  the  Ivory-Palm,  for  carved  ornaments,  &c.  As 
yielding  food  to  human  beings,  Palms  are  not  less  valuable. 
The  softer  tissues  of  the  interior  of  the  stems  of  many 
trees  contain  large  quantities  of  starchy  stuffs,  which, 
when  prepared,  form  the  well-known  Sago.  The  greater 
part  of  that  brought  to  Europe  is  obtained  from  Metro- 
scylon  Iceve  and  M.  Rumphii.  The  seedling  plants  of 
the  Palmyra  Palm  (Borassus  flabelliformis),  and  the  tender 
tissues  of  the  terminal  bud  of  many  Palms,  are  cooked 
and  eaten  in  various  regions  of  the  tropics.  A  sweet 
juice,  containing  a  large  amount  of  sugar,  is  obtained 
from  cuts  in  the  young  tissues  of  many  Palms.  When 
allowed  to  stand,  the  juice  ferments,  and  forms  a  drink 
much  used  under  the  name  of  Palm-wine  or  Toddy. 
The  fruits  of  several  species  of  Palmece  afford  valuable 
articles  of  food.  Pre-eminent  among  these  are  the  Date, 
either  fresh  or  preserved,  since  it  forms  the  chief  food 
of  multitudes  of  persons  in  Northern  Africa.  The  peri- 
sperm  of  the  Cocoa-nut  forms  a  great  part  of  the  food 
of  various  other  tropical  races.  Of  less  importance  as 
food  are  the  fruits  of  the  Peach  Palm,  and  of  certain 
other  Palms  of  America ;  but  even  these  form  a  valuable 
resource,  at  times,  to  the  native  races.  From  the  fruits 
and  seeds  of  many  Palms  a  large  amount  of  oil  can  be 
expressed.  The  oil  obtained  from  the  Oil  Palm,  as 
already  mentioned,  is  a  valuable  article  of  commerce,  and 
that  from  several  other  species  is  also  suitable  for  use, 
though  not  so  abundantly  produced.  From  the  fruits 
of  certain  kinds  (Elaeis  melanococca,  Euterpe  edulis, 
E.  oleracea,  (Enocarpus  Bacaba,  (E.  Bataua,  <E.  distichus, 
&c.),  the  natives  of  South  America  are  accustomed  to 
prepare  a  pleasantly-flavoured  drink  by  crushing  the 
fruits  in  water.  Though  this,  also,  is  called  Palm-wine, 
it  contains  no  alcohol,  if  drunk,  as  it  always  is,  when 
freshly  made;  but  alcohol  can  be  obtained  from  similar 
preparations  of  many  Palm  fruits,  when  they  are  allowed 
to  ferment.  But  to  indicate  the  many  uses  of  Palms  is 
impossible  in  a  brief  article.  In  conclusion,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  in  the  Tamil  language  of  Southern 
Hindostan  a  poem  exists,  called  "Tala  vilasam,"  in 
praise  of  the  Palmyra  Palm  (Borassus  flabelliformis) ; 
in  it  801  uses  for  this  single  species  are  mentioned, 
and,  even  to  this  number,  others  might  easily  be  added. 
Those  who  desire  information  on  this  noble  order  of 
plants  will  find  Seemann's  "Popular  History  of  Palms" 
serviceable  as  an  introductory  work.  Martins'  large  and 
expensive  "  Historic  Palmarum "  is  still  the  only  com- 
prehensive work  on  the  group ;  but  very  great  additions 
to  our  knowledge  have  been  made  since  it  was  published. 
Bentham  and  Hooker's  "  Genera  Plantarnm "  is  the  best 
and  most  recent  source  of  information  upon  the  genera. 
The  Palms  of  Asia  have  been  written  upon  by  Blume, 
Griffith,  Soheffer,  Beccari,  and  others  ;  those  of  Australia 
by  Miiller,  Wendland,  and  Drude;  the  few  species  from 
Africa  by  Wendland  and  Mann  ;  and  the  American  Palms 
by  Poppig,  Humboldt  and  Bonpland,  Martius,  Wendland, 
Grisebach,  Wallace,  Spruce,  Trail,  Im  Thurm,  and  others. 
The  most  important  work  of  late  years  on  American 
Palms  is  one  by  Drude,  in  "Flora  Brasiliensis,"  on  the 
Palms  of  Brazil. 

Remarks  on  Decorative  Uses,  Culture,  fyc.  The  majority 
of  Palms  are  by  no  means  difficult  to  cultivate;  yet 
there  are  a  few  points  relating  to  their  management 
which  require  strict  attention.  All  of  them  need  good 
drainage,  and  an  abundant  supply  of  water  in  summer ; 
in  winter,  too,  their  roots  must  never  approach  dryness. 


Falmse — continued. 

By  far  the  larger  proportion  are  stove  plants,  and,  as 
such,  they  need  a  considerable  amount  of  heat,  as  well 
as  moisture.  One  species  (Tr  achy  carpus  Fortunei)  is, 
however,  hardy  enough  to  live  outside  in  many  favour- 
able localities  all  the  year  round  ;  several  are  available 
for  sub-tropical  gardening  in  summer,  and  succeed  in  a 
warm  greenhouse  temperature  in  winter.  Many  others 
of  a  tenderer  description  may  be  utilised  for  conserva- 
tory embellishment  in  summer,  if  transferred  to  warmer 
quarters  again  in  autumn.  For  exhibition,  nothing  is  of 
nobler  aspect  than  large  specimen  Palms;  these  may  be 
most  successfully  cultivated  in  pots,  or  tubs,  small  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  plant.  As  decorative  subjects 
for  dinner  tables,  some  of  the  elegant-habited  Palms  in 
a  small  state  are  indispensable,  particularly  the  well- 
known  and  beautiful  Cocos  Weddeliana,  than  which 
nothing  better  for  the  purpose  exists.  Some  of  the 
stiffer-growing  species  withstand  confinement  in  rooms 
and  indifferent  treatment  remarkably  well,  even  for  a 
long  period.  Palms  represent,  therefore,  an  invaluable 
class  of  plants  in  gardens  generally,  and  a  selection  of 
the  most  useful  species  is  indispensable  wherever  plant- 
grouping  for  effect,  and  other  phases  of  horticultural 
decorating,  have  frequently  to  be  executed. 

Propagation.  A  few  Palms  may  be  propagated  from 
suckers  where  there  are  established  plants  from  which 
such  may  be  procured ;  but  the  general  method  of  in- 
crease is  from  imported  seeds.  Some  of  these  germinate 
in  a  much  shorter  time  than  others,  and  also  grow  on 
faster  afterwards.  Seeds  should  be  sown  thickly  in 
clean,  well-drained  pans,  and  covered  with  about  their 
own  depth  of  soil;  this  latter  should  be  rendered  rather 
fine,  and  should  consist  of  about  two  parts  yellow  loam 
and  one  sharp  silver  sand.  It  may  be  observed  that 
the  seedlings  must  remain,  in  many  instances,  a  long 
time  in  the  seed-pans ;  the  kind  of  soil,  and  the  amount 
of  drainage  are,  therefore,  important  considerations. 
The  pans  should  be  plunged  in,  or  placed  immediately 
above,  a  brisk  bottom  heat,  and  kept  watered,  though 
not  sufficient  to  cause  sourness.  Seeds  may  be  sown  at 
almost  any  season— early  spring  being  that  preferred. 
Many  of  the  slender-growing  and  more  delicate  species 
may  have  a  sin  ill  portion  of  peat  added  to  the  loam 
and  silver  sand,  as  this  sometimes  tends  to  encourage 
root  action  quicker  and  better  than  when  a  heavier 
soil  is  used. 

After-treatment.  Palms  always  succeed  better,  pro- 
vided proper  attention  is  given  to  watering,  when  they  are 
somewhat  restricted  at  the  root,  than  when  over-potted; 
and  this  rule  is  applicable  from  the  very  first.  When 
two  or  three  leaves  are  formed  on  the  seedling  plants, 
they  should  be  placed  in  the  smallest-sized  pots  that  will 
contain  their  roots  without  injury,  and  be  arranged  close 
together  in  a  house  where  a  high  temperature  and  moist 
atmosphere  are  maintained.  It  is  important  at  the  first, 
and  also  at  every  subsequent  potting,  that  no  part  of 
the  stem  be  buried ;  the  plant's  base  should  merely  rest 
on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  which  should  be  rendered 
firm  throughout  by  a  hand  rammer.  Roots  of  Palms 
should  never  be  cut,  if  it  can  possibly  be  avoided  ;  indeed, 
with  some  genera,  this  practice  would  be  likely  to  prove 
most  disastrous.  Repotting  should  be  conducted  according 
to  the  rate  at  which  the  plants  progress  :  some  grow  much 
faster  than  others.  The  quantity  of  roots  may  be  taken 
as  a  guide ;  if  these  are  not  more  or  less  crowded,  the 
operation  of  re-potting  may  be  deferred,  as  a  rule,  until 
they  are.  Established  plants,  of  any  size,  should  be  over- 
hauled in  early  spring,  and  any  necessary  shifting  done.  If 
roots  are  found  to  have  become  matted  near  the  base,  the 
old  crocks  should,  if  possible,  be  removed,  and  soil  after- 
wards substituted.  The  ball  should  then  be  placed  intact 
in  another  pot,  where  there  is  a  space  of  about  2in.  all 
round ;  this  will  often  suffice  for  the  next  two  years,  at 
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least.  When  repotting  is  unnecessary,  a  light  top-dress- 
ing may  be  given  instead.  It  is  essential  that  the  ball 
should  be  in  a  proper  condition  regarding  moisture,  at 
the  time  of  repotting,  whether  of  small  or  large  speci- 
mens. In  a  young  state,  the  smallest  shifts  are  recom- 
mended, consistent  with  the  rate  of  progress  made  by  the 
plants.  In  houses  of  large  dimensions,  Palms  may  be 
planted  out ;  at  least,  those  which  are  calculated  to  attain 
a  great  height,  and  are  expected  to  be  otherwise  propor- 
tionately large  when  developed.  For  a  conservatory,  of 
course,  only  a  few  will  succeed  all  the  year  round ;  yet 
these  should  be  utilised  for  specimens  in  some  part  of 
the  beds.  The  main  points  in  the  successful  culture  of 
Palms  so  treated,  are  much  the  same  as  if  they  were  in 
pots,  namely,  good  drainage  and  plenty  of  water.  In 
summer,  syringing  morning  and  evening  may  be  freely 
practised ;  in  winter,  the  moisture  from  evaporation,  caused 
by  damping  the  floor  and  stages,  will  usually  be  found 
sufficient.  As  Palms  have  to  remain,  perhaps,  many  years 
in  the  same  soil,  it  is  important  that  only  such  as  is 
suitable  should  be  used.  Some  authorities  recommend 
equal  proportions  of  loam,  vegetable  mould,  peat,  and 
sand,  as  a  general  compost.  Anything  tending  to  decay, 
except  very  slowly  indeed,  should  not  be  used,  as,  pos- 
sibly, it  might  kill,  rather  than  encourage,  the  roots. 
Peat  is  not  altogether  a  necessity  for  established  Palms ; 
in  yellow  loam,  with  plenty  of  sand,  and  some  charcoal 
intermixed,  they  will  grow  well,  and  make  firmer,  yet, 
perhaps,  somewhat  slower  growth,  which  is,  of  the  two, 
more  desirable.  Manure  water  is  of  great  assistance  to 
Palms  when  their  roots  are  somewhat  restricted,  pro- 
vided the  plants  are  in  good  health.  It  should  be  made 
from  cow-manure  and  soot,  which  imparts  a  healthy  ap- 
pearance to  the  leaves.  Some  information  on  culture, 
and  references  to  the  uses  for  which  various  Palms  are 
best  suited,  will  be  found  under  all  the  more  important 
genera  included  in  Palmece  throughout  this  work. 

PALMATE.  Having  five  lobes,  the  midribs  of  which 
meet  in  a  common  point,  so  that  the  whole  bears  some 
similarity  to  the  human  hand ;  e.g.,  the  leaf  of  the 
common  Passion-flower. 

FALMATITID.  Cut  half-way  to 
the  base  in  a  palmate  manner.  A 
Palmatifid  leaf  is  shown  at  Fig.  13. 

FALMATILOBED.       Cut    into 

shallow  divisions  hi  a  palmate  manner. 

PALMATIPARTED,       PAL- 

MATISECT.       Cut    nearly   to   the 

base  in  a  palmate   manner.      Almost    FIG.  13.  PALMATIFIU 

digitate.  LEAP. 

PALM,  CABBAGE.     See  Oreodoxa  oleracea. 

PALM,  DATE.     See  Phoenix  dactylifera. 

PALMETTO,  CABBAGE.    See  Sabal  Palmetto. 

PALMETTO,   DWARF.     See  Sabal  Adansonii. 

PALMETTO  PALM.     See  Sabal  Palmetto. 

PALMETTO,  SAW.     See  Serenoa  serrulata. 

PALM,  TAN.     See  Sabal  Blackburniana. 

FALMIA  (named  after  L.  H.  Palm,  author  of  a  work 
on  ':  The  Climbing  of  Plants,"  published  at  Stuttgart,  in 
1827).  STN.  Shutereia.  OBD.  Convolvulaceas.  A  mono- 
typic  genus.  The  species  is  a  beautiful,  pubescent, 
twining  herb,  inhabiting  tropical  Asia  and  Africa.  It 
may  be  raised  from  seeds,  on  a  hotbed,  in  spring,  and 
the  young  plants,  when  of  sufficient  size,  should  be  placed 
in  separate  pots,  and  trained  to  sticks.  Unless  a  very 
warm  and  sheltered  position  is  at  command,  they  require 
to  be  placed  in  the  stove  or  greenhouse  to  blossom  and 
ripen  their  seeds.  Hewittia  is  now  the  correct  generic 
name. 


Palmia — continued. 


P.  tricolor  (two-coloured),  fl.  very  white  or  pale  yellowish,  with 
a  dark  purple  centre,  one  to  three  on  an  axillary  peduncle  ;  sepals 
acute,  the  outer  ones  much  broader  ;  corolla  campanulate,  with  a 
plicate,  five-angled  limb  ;  pedicels  Tery  short.  August  L  broadly 
cordate,  entire,  angled,  or  trilobed.  1812.  (B.  M.  2205  and  B.  B. 
318,  under  name  of  Convolculus  bicolor.) 

FALMISTE  ROUGE.  See  Dictyosperma  rubrum. 

FALMITE  RUSH.     See  Prionium  Palmita. 

PALM,  PATANA.     See  (Enocarpus  Bataua. 

PALM  SAVANAH.    S=?e  Sabal  mauritiaeformis. 

PALM,   THATCH.     See  Sabal  Blackburniana. 

PALM-VEINED.  Having  the  main  vein  radiating 
from  a  common  point. 

PALMYRA-TREE.  A  common  name  for  Borassus 
flabelliformis. 

PALO  DE  VACA,  or  COW-TREE.  See  Galacto- 
dendron  utile. 

PALSY-  WORT.  An  old  common  name  for  Primula 
veris  (which  see). 

PALTONIUM.  Included  under  Tsenitis  (which 
see). 

PALUDOSUS,  PALUSTRIS.  Growing  in  marshy 
places. 

FALUMBINA  (from  palumbes,  a  wood-pigeon;  in 
allusion  to  the  fancied  resemblance  which  the  flowers 
bear  to  this  bird).  OKD.  Orchideoe.  A  monotypic 
genus,  now  included,  by  Bentham  and  Hooker,  under 
Oncidium.  The  species  is  an  elegant  stove  orchid,  the 
flowers  of  which  have  been  compared  to  "  flying  doves." 
They  remain  a  long  time  in  perfection.  For  culture,  see 
Oncidium. 
P.  Candida  (white).  /.  pure  white,  about  lin.  across,  of  a  stout, 

waxy  consistence  ;   lip  with  a  few  reddish  spots  ;  racemes  few- 
narrow,    solitary,   oin.   to    12in.    long. 


Mexico,  1843.     SYN.  Onci- 


flowered.    Summer.     I. 

Pseudo-bulbs,  narrow,  compressed. 

dium  candidum.  (B.  M.  5546.) 
PAMPAS  GRASS.  See  Gynerium. 
FAN2ETIA.  Included  under  Fodolepis  (which  see). 
FANAX  (an  old  Greek  name,  used  by  Theophrastus, 
and  akin  to  panalies,  a  panacea,  or  remedy,  for  all  com- 
plaints ;  applied  to  the  present  plant  in  reference  to  the 
stimulant  drug,  Ginseng,  to  which  miraculous  virtue  is 
ascribed  by  the  Chinese).  OED.  Araliaceae.  A  genus 
comprising  about  twenty-five  species  of  stove,  green- 
house, or  hardy,  glabrous,  or  rarely  woolly-tomentose 
trees  or  shrubs,  natives  of  tropical  and  Eastern  Asia, 
extending  to  Mandchuria,  tropical  Africa,  the  Pacific 
Islands,  New  Zealand,  and  Australia.  Flowers  often 
polygamous,  in  small  umbels  ;  umbels  rarely  in  contracted 
heads,  or  in  small,  solitary,  racemose  or  paniculate  ra- 
cemes ;  petals  five  ;  pedicels  articulated  beneath  the 
flowers.  Fruit  compressed  or  rarely  sub-globose,  fleshy, 
or  rarely  sub-membranous.  Leaves  digitately  or  pin- 
nately  compound,  or  rarely  undivided;  leaflets  entire, 
argutely  toothed  or  cut.  P.  diffusum,  P.  dissectum, 
P.  dumosum,  P.  fissum,  P.  laciniatum,  P.  plumatum, 
P.  Victoria,  and  others  bearing  specific  names  in 
gardens,  though  distinct  enough  for  horticultural  pur- 
poses, are,  in  all  probability,  mere  forms  of  the  variable 
P.  fruticosum.  These  plants  are  of  moderately  free 
growth,  and  the  majority  are  easy  to  manage.  Those 
requiring  stove  treatment  should  be  potted  in  sandy 
loam  and  peat,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  leaf  soil 
and  sand.  The  stronger-growing  kinds  thrive  in  a 
richer  compost.  Propagation  by  cuttings  of  the  roots 
is  a  common  and  successful  method.  The  stems  of 
plants  from  which  the  roots  have  been  taken  may  also 
be  cut  into  pieces  lin.  or  l^in.  long,  pressed  into  pots 
of  sand  or  sandy  soil,  and  plunged  in  bottom  heat.  If 
the  stems  are  cut  down  without  disturbing  the  roots,  and 
the  pots  are  plunged  in  bottom  heat,  and  kept  moderately 
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watered,   they   will   probably    throw   up    several    suckers 

or   shoots.     These,  if  taken  off  with  a  portion  of  root  to 

each,  will,  with  a  little  care,  soon  make  useful  plants. 

P.  annatum  (armed),  fl.  numerously  produced  in  umbellules, 
I orming  a  long,  downy  panicle.  I.  bipinnate,  on  long  stalks,  which 
are  prickly,  like  the  stem  ;  leaflets  ovate-acuminate,  membranous, 
serrated,  beset  on  both  surfaces  with  bristly  hairs.  Stems  erect, 
prickly.  India,  1876.  A  tine-looking,  stove  shrub.  SYN.  Aralia 
armata. 

P.  crassifolium  (thick-leaved).  A  synonym  of  Pseudopanax 
crass  if olium. 

P.  diffusum  (diffuse).*  I.  pale  bright  green,  densely  packed 
towards  the  apices  of  the  jointed  stems,  triangular,  bipin- 
nate, crispy ;  primary  divisions  with  linear-oblong,  sometimes 
lobed,  always  spiny-toothed,  bluntish  secondary  divisions,  the 
teeth  turned  upwards,  h.  2ft.  South  Sea  Islands.  An  orna- 
mental, compact-growing,  bushy-habited,  stove  shrub. 

P.  dissectum  (dissected).  I.  numerous,  drooping,  bipinnate, 
having  obovate-cuneate  leaflets,  very  greatly  varied  in  size  and 
outline,  all  furnished  with  long,  marginal  teeth.  An  evergreen 
stove  shrub,  of  branching  habit,  very  desirable  and  ornamental. 

P.  dumosum  (bushy).*  I.  bright  green,  roundish-ovate,  pinnately 
divided,  of  numerous,  variously-shaped  lobes,  the  pinnae  furnished 
at  the  margins  with  incurved,  spiny  teeth  ;  petioles  brownish  or 
olive-green,  mottled  with  brighter  green.  Stem  short-jointed, 
thickly  clothed  with  leaves,  h.  6in.  to  18in.  A  very  neat  and 
compact-growing  stove  shrub. 

P.  elegans  (elegant).*  /.  produced  in  racemes,  which  are  collected 
into  a  large,  terminal,  branched  panicle.  I.  articulate,  spreading, 
and  variously  divided,  pinnate  towards  the  point,  with  elliptic- 
oblong,  stalked  leaflets,  whileat  the  basal  part  they  are  bipinnate. 
Queensland,  1880.  A  pretty  and  effective,  ornamental-leaved 
shrub  (a  large  and  handsome  tree  in  its  native  habitat),  probably 
hardy  in  mild  districts. 

P.  fissum  (cleft).  I.  tripinnate,  the  alternate  segments  linear- 
lanceolate,  with  a  few  incurved,  whitish  teeth  on  each  margin. 
Stem  erect-branched,  flecked  with  small,  elongate,  pallid  spots, 
the  petioles  being  of  the  same  colour.  South  Sea  Islands,  1882. 
An  elegant  stove  shrub. 

P.  fruticosum  (shrubby),  fl.  in  terminal,  corymbose  panicles, 
with  the  branches  umbelliferous  at  the  apex.  I.  pinnately  decom- 
pound ;  leaflets  petiolate,  oval-oblong,  acuminated,  coarsely  and 
dentately  serrated,  ultimate  ones  deeply  triad,  h.  6ft.  India, 
Java,  Ac.,  1800.  Stove  shrub.  (A.  B.  R.  595.) 

P.  f.  Delauana  (Delau's).  I.  digitately  compound,  with  divisions 
ternately  or  biternately  divided ;  the  segments  varying  from 
linear-cuneate  to  obliquely  sub-elliptic,  irregularly  lobed  and 
toothed,  green,  with  whitish-tipped  teeth.  Polynesia,  1833.  An 
ornamental,  dwarf  shrub.  (I.  H.  492.) 

P.  laciniatum  (laciniate).*  I.  tinted,  ai.d  indistinctly  marked 
with  pale  olive-brown,  bipinnate,  nearly  as  broad  as  long,  droop- 
ing ;  the  segments  very  variable  in  size  and  form,  presenting  the 
appearance  of  a  complex  head  of  foliage,  in  which  the  lanceolate 
lobes  have  the  preponderancy.  South  Sea  Islands,  1877.  An 
elegant  and  distinct,  stove  shrub. 

P.  longissimum  (very  long).  A  synonym  of  Pseudopanax  crassi- 
folium. 


FIG.  14.  PANAX  MURRAYI. 


P.  Murray!  (Murray's),  fl.,  umbels  many -flowered,  pedunculate, 
in  racemes  or  divaricately-branched  panicles.  I.  simply  pinnate, 
often  several  feet  long ;  leaflets  variable,  obliquely  lanceolate, 
entire  or  variously  cut  or  toothed.  Queensland,  &c.  A  splendid 
tree.  See  Fig.  14.  (B.  M.  6978.)  SYNS.  P.  se.ssilif.orum  (of 
Carriere),  Aralia  splendidissima  (of  gardens).  The  species  to 
which  the  name  of  sessiliflorum  belongs  has  trifoliolate  leaves, 
and  is  a  native  of  Mandchuria. 


Fanax — continued. 

P.  plumatum  (plumed).*  I.  forming  a  fine,  crispy  head,  very 
elegantly  divided;  the  leaflets  long-stalked  and  more  or  less 
deeply  lobed,  the  edges  notched  with  more  or  lessupcurved  teeth. 
South  Sea  Islands,  1874.  An  elegant,  small-growing,  stove  shrub, 
having  the  aspect  of  P.  laciniatum,  but  being  much  more  finely 
cut. 

P.  quinquefolium (five-leaved).  Ginseng,  fl.  yellowish  ;  peduncle 
of  umbel  shorter  than  the  petiole.  June.  I.  verticillate,  petio- 
late, palmately  decompound,  the  leaflets  stalked  from  the  top  of 
the  common  petiole,  h.  lift.  North  America,  1740.  Hardy, 
herbaceous.  (B.  M.  1333.)  The  proper  name  of  this  plant  is 
Aralia  quinquefolia. 

P.  sambucifolius  (Elder-leaved),  fl.  greenish,  small,  in  umbels, 
which  are  collected  into  racemes,  corymbs,  or  panicles,  fr.  bluish, 
transparent,  attractive.  I.  pinnate,  or  bipinnate ;  leaflets  elliptic 
or  lanceolate,  glaucous  beneath.  Branches  slender.  Greenhouse. 
(B.  M.  6093.) 

P.  sessiliflorum  (sessile-flowered),  of  Carriere.   See  P.  Murray!. 

P.  Victorias  (Queen  Victoria's).*  I.  finely  variegated,  ternate  or 
almost  pinnate,  the  lateral  leaflets  forked  or  trifid,  the  upper  and 
terminal  one  larger,  simple,  ovate,  the  edge  lobed  and  spinosely 
toothed,  and  having  the  border  prettily  margined  with  white. 
South  Pacific  Islands.  A  distinct  and  graceful,  variegated-leaved 
stove  shrub,  the  leaves  forming  a  dense,  plumy,  gracefully  recurv- 
ing mass  of  foliage.  (G.  C.  n.  s.,  xix.  405.) 


FIG.  15.  PANCRATIUM  ILLYRICUM. 

PANCRATIUM  (from  pan,  all,  and  kratys,  potent; 
in  allusion  to  supposed  medicinal  qualities).  ORD.  Amaryl- 
lidecB.  A  genus  comprising  about  a  dozen  species  of 
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Pancratium — continued. 

stove,  greenhouse,  or  hardy  bulbous  plants,  natives  of 
the  West  Indies,  the  Canary  Islands,  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean region.  Flowers  white,  large,  sessile  or  distinctly 
pedicellate,  many  in  an  umbel,  or  rarely  only  one  or 
two;  perianth  funnel-shaped;  tube  mediocre,  or  often 
elongated  into  an  enlarged  throat ;  lobes  narrow,  erecto- 
patent;  cnp  (false  corona)  frequently  produced  into  two 
teeth  or  lobes  ;  involucral  bracts  two,  .  membranous- 
scarious.  Leaves  linear  or  loriform.  Pancratiums  are  of 
easy  culture,  in  a  compost  of  two  parts  good  turfy 
loam,  one  part  peat,  and  one  part  decayed  leaf  soil,  to 
which  some  silver  sand  should  be  added.  The  indoor 
species  should  be  placed  in  a  light  position;  from  the 
end  of  June  until  the  middle  of  September  they  may  be 
kept  in  a  frame  or  pit.  The  less  shifting  and  repotting 
is  practised,  the  better,  provided  the  plants  remain 
healthy.  Pancratiums  may  be  grown  singly,  or  three  in 
a  pot.  When  a  shift  is  necessary,  all  the  living  roots 
should  be  carefully  preserved,  and  any  dead  ones  cut 
away.  Water  may  be  given  freely  throughout  the  growing 
season ;  when  resting,  it  should  be  partially  withheld,  yet 
not  sufficiently  to  cause  flagging.  The  species  grown 
outside  require  deep  planting,  and  a  protection  of  some 
sort  in  winter.  When  the  plants  have  once  started,  their 
growth  cannot  well  be  too  rapid,  nor  the  supply  of  food 
too  liberal.  Propagation  is  effected  by  seeds,  which 
should  be  sown  in  pans  of  light,  sandy  soil,  in  spring, 
and  placed  in  heat.  Water  must  only  be  sparingly 
given  until  the  seedlings  appear,  and  the  latter  should 
be  potted  off  when  large  enough  to  handle.  Propagated 
also  from  offsets,  which  may  be  collected  at  potting 
time.  Young  bulbs,  if  carefully  grown  on,  will,  in  the 
course  of  two  or  three  years,  make  good  flowering 
plants.  The  only  truly  hardy  species  is  P.  tliyrieum; 
but  P.  maritimum  is  hardy  enough  in  mild  districts,  such 
as  many  parts  of  the  West  of  England.  Elsewhere,  it 
is  advisable  to  grow  these  in  a  cool  greenhouse  or  frame. 
P.  Amancses  (Amancaes).  A  synonym  of  HymenocaUis  Amancas. 
P.  amboinense  (Amboynan).  A  synonym  of  Euryeles  amboi- 

MMM 

P.  amcenum  (charming).    A  synonym  of  Ilymenocalli*  amenta. 
P.   anstralasicum  (Australian).    A  synonym  of  Evryeles  am- 

P.  calathinam  (basket-flowered).    A  synonym  of  IlymenocaUis 

calathina. 

P.  carolinianum  (Carolinian).    A  synonym  of  P.  maritimum. 
P.  expansum  (expanded).     A  synonym  of  HymenoeaUis  expansa. 
P.  illyricum  (Hlyrian).»  fi.  fragrant,  pedicellate,  smaller,  and 

with  a  shorter  tube  than  in  P.  maritimum,    June,    t  broad,  lijru- 

late,  deciduous,  strongly  veined.    A.  Ijft    South  Europe,  1615. 

An  exceedingly  attractive  plant,  quite  hardy  in  most  situations. 

P.  littorale  (sea-shore).    A  synonym  of  HymenocaUit  littorali*. 


Pancratium.  —  continued. 
"  ^  16L)    See 


FIG.  16.  PANCRATIUM  IURITIMUM,  showing  Habit  and  detached 
Flower. 

P.  maritimum  (sea).*  JL  with  long,  filamentous  outer  segments 
very  fragrant,  nearly  sessile,  disposed  in  large  umbels.  June. 
L  linear,  persistent  h.  2ft  South  Europe,  ic.,  1759.  Hardy,  or 


P'  earolinianum 


P.  rotatum  (rotate).    A  synonym  of  Uymenoeallii  rotate. 

P.  speciosum  (showy).    A  synonym  of  llymenocaMi  tpeciota. 

P.  verecundum  (ruddy).  rt.  sweet-scented,  pedicellate; 
tube  cf  corolla  greenish,  2in.  to  Sin.  long  ;  limb  campanulate  ; 
segments  white  inside,  green  without  ;  scape  1ft  or  more  long. 
Summer.  L  eight  to  ten,  lorate,  acute,  convolute,  channelled, 
lift  lon,r,  Jin.  or  more  broad.  Bengal,  Ac.  Stove.  (B.  R.  413.) 

P.  zeylanlcnm  (Cingalese).  JL  solitary  ;  laciuiae  logger  than 
the  tube,  adherent  below,  revolute  above  ;  style  longer  than  the 
stamens  ;  spathe  entire.  June.  L  lorate-lanceolate.  Bulb  ovate 
h.  1ft  Ceylon,  1752.  Stove.  (B.  M.  2538  ;  B.  K.  47&) 

FANDACA.  A  synonym  of  Tabernaemontana 
(which  see). 

FANDANE2E.  A  natural  order  of  curious,  erect  or 
climbing  trees  or  shrubs,  di-  or  tri-chotomously  branched, 
the  annulate  trunk  or  branches  emitting  aerial  roots  ; 
they  are  all  tropical  or  sub-tropical,  mostly  natives  of 
the  East  African  Islands,  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and 
the  Pacific  Islands;  a  few  are  found  in  the  Asiatic  and 
African  continents,  one  in  the  West  Indies,  and  another 
in  New  Zealand.  Flowers  dioecious,  each  sex  densely 
crowded  on  a  simple  or  compound,  axillary  or  terminal, 
sessile  or  pedunculate  spadix,  accompanied  by  herbaceous 
or  coloured,  persistent  or  deciduous  spathes;  males  on  a 
branched  or  thyrsoid  spadix  with  numerous  stamens  and 
filaments,  with  single  two-  or  four-celled  anthers  ;  females 
with  one  or  many-celled  ovaries,  free,  or  united  in  parcels, 
solitary  or  numerous  ovules,  and  a  sessile  stigma.  Fruit 
either  woody  drupes  collected  in  parcels,  or  berries  ; 
seeds  minute,  albumen  densely  fleshy.  Leaves  clustered, 
spirally  and  trifariously  disposed,  very  long-linear  and 
sheathing  at  base,  acuminate,  recurved,  keeled,  concave, 
rigidly  coriaceous,  the  margins  and  keel  spinulose  or  ser- 
rated, very  rarely  unarmed,  at  length  totally  deciduous  ; 
prickles  often  recurved,  or  the  lower  ones  recurved  and 
the  upper  ones  incurved.  The  species,  numbering  about 
eighty,  have  no  great  economic  value;  they  are  classed 
under  two  genera:  Freycinetia  and  Pandonus. 

FANDANUS  (from  Pandang,  the  Malayan  name  of 
the  genus).  Screw  Pine.  OBD.  Pandanecc.  A  large  genus 
(about  eighty  species)  of  stove  trees  or  shrubs,  rarely 
stemless  herbs,  or  with  prostrate  rooting  stems  ;  they 
are  mostly  natives  of  the  Malayan  Archipelago  and  the 
Mascarenes  and  Seychelles,  a  few  being  found  in  the 
continents  of  Asia  and  Africa,  tropical  Australia,  and 
Oceania,  and  in  the  West  Indies.  Flowers  dioecious, 
the  males  on  a  clustered,  thyrsoid  spadix,  and  the  females 
on  a  dense,  simple  one  ;  both  are  terminal,  the  females 
solitary  or  paniculate,  often  pendulous  during  fructescence. 
Fruit  syncarpous,  globose,  ellipsoid,  oblong  or  cylindrical, 
often  ponderous.  Leaves  very  long  or  mediocre  ;  floral 
ones  sometimes  coloured,  spathaceous-bracteate.  Trunk 
slender  or  robust,  rather  simple,  or  with  spreading 
branches.  Screw  Pines  are  usually  very  handsome, 
and  easily  cultivated  in  a  stove  temperature.  They 
succeed  best  in  sandy  loam,  with  charcoal  and  some 
leaf  soil  intermixed,  and  they  require  plenty  of  water 
in  summer.  In  winter,  they  are  best  kept  moderately 
dry  at  the  root,  and  no  water  should  be  allowed  to 
lodge  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  at  that  season.  The 
plants  always  have  a  disposition  to  raise  themselves 
out  of  the  pots,  in  consequence  of  the  direct  downward 
course  which  the  roots  invariably  pursue.  One  of  the 
best  and  most  useful  species  is  P.  Veitchii;  it  is  largely 
employed,  in  a  young  state,  for  table  decoration,  for 
which  purpose  offsets  should  be  procured  so  soon  as 
they  are  large  enough  to  be  detached.  This  species, 
and  several  others,  form  handsome  decorative  or  exhi- 
bition subjects  in  comparatively  small  pots.  Propagated 
principally  from  offsets,  which  should  be  carefully  detached 
from  the  base  with  the  point  of  a  sharp  knife,  and  in- 
serted singly  in  small  pots.  The  crown  of  each  cutting 
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Fandanns — continued. 

must  bo  kept  well  up,  the  pots  should  be  plunged  in  a 
close  propagating  frame,  and  but  little  water  should  be 
given  until  roots  are  formed.  Propagated  also  from 


FIG.  17.  PANDANUS  CANDELABRUM  VARIEGATUS. 

seeds,  and  from  suckers.  The  species  of  this  genus  are 
remarkable  for  their  aerial  roots,  with  large,  cup-like 
root-caps.  They  are  of  variable  size,  but  usually  form 
large  bushea  about  10ft.  to  15ft.  high. 


Fandanus — continued. 

30ft.  or  even  more,  and  sending  down  large  roots,   which  look 
like  stems,  and  secure  them  in  their  positions." 

P.  C.  variegatus  (variegated).*  I.  narrow,  from  3ft.  to  6ft.  or 
more  in  length,  slightly  pendulous,  armed  with  white  spines  on 
the  edges,  and  reversed  ones  at  the  back  of  the  midrib  ;  ground 
colour  oright  green,  with  bands  of  pure  white  extending  from 
base  to  apex.  Java,  1875.  A  plant  of  great  beauty.  SYN. 
P.  javanicus  variegatus.  See  Fig.  i7. 

P.  Candelabrum  (candelabra-formed),  of  Bot.  Mag.  A  synonym 
of  P.  utilis.  . 

P.  caricosus  (Carex-like).  fl.  yellowish-white ;  inflorescence 
erect,  terminal,  dense,  about  Bin.  long  by  2iin.  thick  ;  bracts  the 
same  colour  as  the  flowers.  I.  narrow,  channelled,  glaucous,  not 
very  spiny.  Moluccas,  1879.  Shrub  of  rather  dwarf  habit,  branch- 
ing at  base.  (K.  II.  1878,  84.) 

P.  ceramensis  (Island  of  Ceram).    A  synonym  of  P.  conoideus. 

P.  conoideus  (conoid).*  I.  forming  a  neat,  spreading  tuft,  dark 
green,  elegantly  arched,  of  moderate  length,  carinate,  spiny  on 
the  margin,  and  on  the  two  secondary  ridges  of  the  upper  surface, 
while  the  keel  is  smooth.  New  Caledonia,  &c.,  1872.  A  small, 
freely-branching  tree,  about  14ft.  high.  SVNS.  P.  eeramensu, 
P.  decorus. 

P.  decorus  (becoming).    A  synonym  of  P.  conoideus. 

P.  elegantissimus  (very  elegant).    A  synonym  of  P.  utilis. 

P.  flabelliformis  (flabellate).    A  synonym  of  P.  utilis. 

P.  fcetidus  (stinking).  /.,  partial  racemes  or  thyrses  of  the  male 
flower  simple,  fr.  wedge-shaped,  angular,  single.  I.  as  in 
P.  odoratissimus,  but  smaller.  India,  1842.  Plant  usually  in 
the  form  of  a  thick,  impenetrable  bush,  5ft.  to  6ft.  high. 

P.  furcatns  (forked).  I.  bright  green,  broadish,  very  much 
acuminated,  armed  both  on  the  margins  and  on  the  keel  with 
sharp  spines,  the  lower  of  which  are  curved,  and  those  near  the 
point  straight,  greenish  at  first,  and  becoming  brown  as  they 
mature.  India  and  Indian  Archipelago,  1824.  A  very  handsome 
tree,  somewhat  rave  in  cultivation.  The  specific  name,  fur- 
catus,  alludes  to  the  little  forked  spine  with  which  the  drupes 
are  crowned.  SYN.  P.  Lais.  See  Fig.  18. 

P.  glaucescens  (glaucescent).*  I.  spreading,  glaucous,  and 
densely  packed,  armed  with  white  spines,  and  terminated  by  a 
long  point.  1865.  India.  An  elegant,  herbaceous  plant. 

P.  gramlnlfoliUs  (grass-leaved).    1.  12in.  to  18in.  long,  three  to 


FIG.  18.  PANDANUS  FURCATUS  (much  reduced). 


P.  Blanco!  (Blanc's).    A  synonym  of  P.  odoratissimus. 

P.  Candelabrum.  Candelabrum  or  Chandelier  Tree.  I.  about 
3ft.  long  and  2in.  wide,  dark  green,  armed  at  the  edges  with 
brown  spines.  Guinea,  1826.  This  species,  in  its  native  habitat, 
"  forms  a  magnificent  branching  tree,  attaining  a  height  of 


four  lines  wide ;  margins  densely,  and  rib  beneath  sparingly, 
spinulose;  spines  minute,  straight,  h.  2ft.  Tenasserim.  A 
pretty,  dwarf -growing  shrub,  very  useful  for  table  decoration,  <fec. 
P.  graminifolius  (grass-leaved),  of  gardens.  A  garden  name 
for  a  species  of  Freydnetia. 
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jntinued. 


P.  heterocarpns  (variable-fruited).*  I.  broad,  from  3ft.  to  6ft.,  or 


even  more,  in  length,  of  a  dark  shining  green  above,  lighter  or 
somewhat  glaucous  beneath,  armed  at  the  i 
of  the  midrib  with  short,  white  spines. 


very  handsome  and  ornamental  species. 
gardens. 
P.  Home!  (Horn's).    A  synonym  of  P.  HmMelii. 


margins  and  the  back 
Philippines,  1866.  A 
SYN.  P.  ornatut,  of 


Pandanus  —  cont  inued. 


FIG.  20.  PAXDANUS  ODORATISSIMUS. 


h.  20ft  Tropical  Asia.  A  slender  tree.  The  specific  name  is 
owing  to  the  odour  exhaled  by  the  male  inflorescence ;  a  scent, 
much  esteemed  in  Java,  Ac.,  is  obtained  from  it.  SYN.  P.  Blancoi. 
See  Fig.  20. 

P.  odoratissimns  (very  odorous).  A  garden  synonym  of  P.  vtilis. 

P.  ornatos  (adorned).    A  garden  synonym  of  P.  heterocarpus. 


FIG.  19.  PANDANUS  HOULLKI 


P.  Houlletii  (Honllet's).»  I  from  4ft.  to  5ft.  long,  3in.  wide, 
carinate,  spinescent  on  the  margin  and  keel,  contracted  rather 
suddenly  at  the  summit  into  a  triangular,  cuspidate  point,  6in. 
to  8in.  long,  and  of  a  greenish-red  above  and  deep  coppery 
beneath.  Singapore,  1868.  An  elegant  species.  SYN.  P.  Hornei. 
See  Fig.  19.  (EL  H.  1868,  210.) 

P.  javanicns  variegatns  (Javanese  variegated).  A  synonym 
of  P.  Candelabrum  variegatug. 

P.  Lais  (Lais).     A  synonym  of  P.  fureatus. 

P.  mauritianns  (Mauritian).    A  synonym  of  P.  iftilis. 

P.  minor  (lesser).*  >V.  sub-erect,  as  large  as  the  fist,  composed  of 
about  150  yellow  drupes  ;  drupes  with  a  hemispherical  top,  termi- 
nated by  "a  short,  brownish,  claw-like  spine.  I.  sub-distichous, 
lift,  to  2ft.  long,  gracefully  recurving,  keeled,  the  margins  spurn- 
lose.  Stems  slender,  about  3ft.  long,  prostrate.  Bengal,  1878. 
(B.  M.  6347,  under  name  of  P.  vnffvifer.) 

P.  odoratissimns  (very  odorous).*  jr.,  drupes  2in.  long,  seventy 
to  ninety  in  an  oblong-elliptical,  drooping  head,  6in.  to  lOin. 
lone  I  in  drooping  tufts,  terminating  the  short  branches, 
bright  green,  3ft.  to  5ft.  long,  armed  with  short,  white  spines. 

Vol.  IIL 
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I.   long,   narrow,   glaucous, 
furnished  at  the  head  and 


Pandanus — continued. 

P.  Pancheri  (Panther's).*  I.  linear,  3ft.  to  5ft  long  and  about 
2in.  broad ;  margins  spinose-toothed,  carinate  beneath ;  the 
lower  half  of  the  carina  reddish,  and  strongly  spinose-toothed. 
New  Caledonia,  1878.  SYN.  Barrotia  Pancheri.  (L  H.  288.) 

P.  polycephalus  (many-headed), 
spreading  in  elegant  curves,  and 
keel  with  spines,  the  former  pointing  backwards,  the  latter  for- 
wards. Philippine  Islands,  1866.  A  graceful  perennial,  of  rather 
dwarf  habit  SYN.  P.  Porteanut. 

P.  Porteanus  (Porte's).    A  synonym  of  P.  polyeephalvt. 

P.  pygmeeus  (pigmy),  ft.  on  a  short,  erect  peduncle,  buried 
among  the  upper  leaves.  I.  at  the  extremities  of  the  branches, 
about  1ft  long,  spirally  arranged  in  threes,  from  an  amplexicaul, 
broad  base,  linear-subulate,  the  margins  and  keel  fringed  with 
white,  spinnlose  serratures.  Madagascar.  A  low-spreading 
shrub,  not  2ft.  high  in  the  centre,  but  from  ttoe  base  sending 
out  numerous  branches  in  all  directions.  (B.  M.  4736.) 

P.  reflexus  (reflexed).  I.  pendulous,  or  bent  back,  from  4ft.  to 
6ft  long,  dark  shining  green,  armed  with  long,  white  spines  on 
the  edges,  and  reversed  ones  on  the  under  side  of  the  midrib. 
India,  1818. 

P.  utilis  (useful).*  fr.  in  long,  trigono-globose,  long-peduncled, 
pendulous  heads,  about  6in.  in  diameter,  containing  100  drupes 
about  liin.  long.  1.  glaucous,  erect,  1ft  to  2Jft.  long,  armed  with 
sharp  red  spines.  A.  (in  its  native  place)  60ft.  Madagascar. 
See  Fig.  21.  (I.  H.  1860,  265.)  SYNS.  P.  Candelabrum  (B.  M.  5014), 
P.  elegantissimug,  P.  ftabelliformis  (B.  H.  1866,  271,),  P.  mauri- 
tiantu  (I.  H.  1860,  265,),  P.  odorati&simus  (of  gardens). 

P.  Vandermeeschii  (Vandermeesch's).*  fr.  in  trigono-globose 
heads,  containing  over  100  fusiform  drupes,  lin.  long ;  peduncle 
often  red.  I.  stiff,  sub-erect,  2Jft  to  3ft.  long,  liin.  to  2in.  broad, 
very  glaucous,  the  thickened,  red  margins  armed  with  strong,  red, 
pungent  spines ;  midrib  red,  prominent,  also  spiny.  Stem  light 
in  colour,  5in.  to  6in.  in  diameter,  ft.  20ft  Mauritius.  Tree. 

P.  Veitchii  (Veitch's).*  I.  broad,  2ft.  long,  somewhat  pendulous, 
.  in  the  centre,  and  bordered  with  broad 
Polynesia,  1868.    A  very  beautiful  plant. 
(B.  G.  1872,  310.) 

FANDOREA.     Included  under  Tecoma  (which  see). 

PANDURATE,     or    PANDURJFORM.     Fiddle- 

shaped ;  obovato  in  form,  with  one  or  two  deep  recesses 


.  Veitchli  (Veitch's).* 
spiny,  of  a  dark  green 
bands  of  pure  white. 


FIG.  22.  PANDURATE  LEAP. 

or  indentations  on  each  side.  A  Pandurate  leaf  is  shown 
at  Fig.  22. 

PANGIACE2E.     Included  under  Bixineas. 

PANICLE.  An  inflorescence  having  the  axis  divided 
into  branches  bearing  two  or  more  flowers. 

PANICUM  (the  old  Latin  name,  derived  by  Pliny 
from  paniculum,  a  panicle ;  alluding  to  the  usual  form  of 
inflorescence).  Panick-Grass.  SYN.  Thalasium.  OBD. 
GraminecB.  An  extensive  genus  of  stove,  greenhouse,  or 
hardy,  annual  or  perennial  grasses,  of  variable  habit, 
chiefly  natives  of  tropical  and  sub  -  tropical  regions 
of  the  globe.  Nearly  800  supposed  species  have  been 
described,  but  the  total  number  fairly  distinct  as  such 
can  scarcely  be  estimated  at  much  above  250  (Bent- 
ham).  Many  supposed  genera,  amongst  which  are 
Digitaria  and  Echinochloa,  have  been  at  times  separated 
from  Panicum,  but  these  are  now  united  by  the  authors 
of  the  "Genera  Plantarum."  Spikelets  ovate,  acu- 
minate or  obtuse,  rarely  globose,  articulated  with  the 
pedicels,  loosely  or  densely  paniculate,  or  in  undivided 
spikes  with  a  terminal  hermaphrodite  flower,  and  usually 
a  lower  male  one  ;  glumes  usually  four,  much  shorter 
than  the  spikelets,  in  a  few  species  evanescent ;  sta- 
mens (?  always)  three;  style  distinct,  or  shortly  connate 
at  base  ;  stigma  feathery.  Several  members  of  this  genus 
are  of  economic  value,  but  few  are  found  in  gardens.  Two 
species — P.  Crus-galli  and  P.  gldbrum — are  British.  The 
under-mentioned  are  hardy,  except  where  otherwise  stated, 
and  thrive  in  any  moderately  good  garden  soil.  Propa- 
gated by  seeds. 


Panicum — continued. 


P.  altissimnm  (very  tall).    ft.,  panicle  large,  1ft  to  lift,  long, 
the  branches  whorled,  simple,  racemiform,  naked  below.    1.  1ft 


ple, 
inear, 
Plant  woody,  arborescent. 


,  all 


to  IJft.  long,  lanceolate-linear,  acuminate,  glabrous,     h.  6ft.  to 
30ft.    West  Indie 


FIG.  23.  PANICUM  CAPILLARE,  showing-(l)  Habit,  (2)  Spikelet, 
(3)  Spikelet,  with  outer  Palea  removed,  (4)  Ovary,  with  long 
Style  and  Plumose  Stigmas. 

P.  capillaro  (hair-panicled).*  ft.,  panicles  large,  pyramidal,  pro- 
duced  in  great  profusion,  and  borne  both  at  the  ends  of  the  stems 
and  in  the  axils  of  the  stem-leaves.  Summer,  h.  IJft  to  2ft. 
Europe,  Asia,  North  America,  1758.  A  pretty  annual.  See 
Fig.  23. 

P.  colonnm  (colonial).  /.,  spikelets  four  to  six-seriate,  very 
shortly  pedicellate,  scabrous-pubescent ;  sterile  glumes  tnucronate, 
the  lowest  short,  the  two  superior  equalling  or  shortly  exceeding 
the  fertile  flower ;  spikes  iin.  to  lin.  long.  I.  linear,  acuminate, 
glabrous,  h.  1ft.  to  lift.  West  Indies,  &c.  Half-hardy  annual. 

P.  Italicum  (Italian),  ft.  in  a  panicle,  about  lin.  in  diameter; 
cylindrical,  at  length  nodding  at  the  summit ;  spikelets  elliptical- 
oblong.  I.  broad.  Branches  contiguous  with,  or  a  little  distant 
below,  the  panicle,  ovate  or  oblong,  h.  2ft.  to  4ft  West  Indies. 
A  tall  annual,  now  naturalised  in  many  European  and  other 
countries. 


ciliated  at  the  base  and  ligule ;  nodes  usually  villoua.     A.  6ft 
to  10ft    West  Indies,  &c.    A  stout,  stove  perennial. 


A  T  U  O 

FIG.  24.  PANICUM  MIUACEUM,  showing— (1)  Habit,  (2)  Spikelet, 
(3)  Inner  Palea,  (4)  Ovary,  with  long  Style  and  Branched 
Stigmas,  (5)  Stigma,  and  (6)  Grain. 

P.  miliacetun  (Millet-like).*  Little  Millet.  /.  in  a  much-divided, 
nodding  panicle  ;  spikelets  numerous,  pedicellate,  ovoid.  I.  rather 
broad,  hairy,  h.  2ft.  An  erect  annual,  cultivated  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean  region.  See  Fig.  24. 


AN   ENCYCLOPEDIA   OF   HORTICULTURE. 
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Panicum — continued. 

P.  pllcatum  nlveo-vlttatum  (plaited,  snowy-striped).*  I.  finely 
banded  with  longitudinal  stripes  of  pure  white,  broad-plaited. 
1868.  A  prettily  marked,  strong-growing,  garden  yariety,  toriring 
in  the  stove  or  greenhouse.  (F.  d.  S.  1743-4.) 

P.  spectabile  (remarkable).  Caapim  de  Angola.  JL,  spikes 
numerous,  the  superior  ones  exceeding  their  internodes ;  spikelets 
four  to  six-seriate.  1.  long,  lanceolate,  acuminate,  glabrescent 
Jamaica,  Brazil,  Ac. 

P.  variegatum  (variegated).*  I.  white^striped  and  pink-tinted, 
lanceolate,  with  gracefully- waved  margins.  Tropical  Asia,  &c., 
1867.  An  elegant  little  greenhouse  variegated  perennial,  ex- 
tremely pretty  when  grown  in  a  basket.  It  should  be  kept  in 
heat  during  winter.  Propagated  freely  from  cuttings.  The 
correct  name  of  this  plant  is  Optirmenut  Burmanni  variegatvt. 


Pansy 


tinned. 


FIG.  25.  PANICUM  VIRGATUM. 

P.  virgatum  (twiggy).*  JL,  panicle  branches  at  first  erect  or 
ascending,  afterwards  extensively  spreading  or  drooping.  Summer. 
1.  linear,  flat,  very  long.  h.  3ft.  to  5ft  North  America,  1781. 


A  very  ornamental  perennial  species,  growing  in  large,  handsome 
tufts.     See  Fig.  25. 

PANXOSE.     Resembling  coarse  cloth   in  texture  or 


PANSY  (Viola,  tricolor).  Under  the  name  of  Hearts- 
ease, and  several  other  popular  designations,  this  plant 
has  long  been  grown  in  gardens,  where  its  flowers  have 
been  amongst  those  most  generally  favoured  by  rich  and 
poor  alike.  This  can  scarcely  be  wondered  at,  consider- 
ing the  ease  with  which  Pansies  may  be  grown  by  almost 
anyone,  the  wonderful  diversity  in  colour  and  marking 
which  the  different  flowers  exhibit,  and  the  ornamental 
and  floriferons  habit  the  plants  assume.  Even  those  who 
are  not  sufficiently  interested  in  Pansies  to  grow  a  col- 
lection of  named  varieties,  may  procure  a  packet  of  mixed 
seeds,  and  raise  any  quantity  of  plants,  that  will  scarcely 
be  less  ornamental  for  the  hardy  flower  garden  or  mixed 
border. 

Propagation.  Pansies  are  readily  multiplied  by  seeds, 
cuttings,  and,  sometimes,  by  layers.  Seeds  may  be  sown 
at  almost  any  time  of  year ;  but,  as  planting  out  is  best 
performed  in  spring  or  early  autumn,  it  is  advisable  to 
sow  with  a  view  to  preparing  plants  for  these  two 
seasons — namely,  in  June  for  transplanting  in  autumn, 
and  in  August  or  September,  for  spring.  The  seeds  should 
be  sown  in  pans  of  light  soil,  covered  slightly,  and  placed 
in  a  very  gentle  heat,  or  in  a  cold  frame.  They  soon 
germinate,  and  the  seedlings,  when  large  enough  to 
handle,  should  be  pricked  out  in  an  nnheated  frame,  or 
in  boxes.  Before  planting  outside,  it  is  important  that 
good  roots  be  formed,  and  that  balls  of  soil  should  adhere 
to  them ;  on  this  condition,  much  of  the  after-success 
depends.  Pansy  cuttings  strike  readily  towards  the  latter 
part  of  summer,  in  cold  frames,  or  in  a  cool,  shady 
border,  such  as  that  alongside  a  wall  or  hedge,  facing 
north.  Side-shoots  are  to  be  preferred  for  cuttings; 
they  may  frequently  be  procured  from  the  base  with 
roots  already  formed.  The  soil  should  be  of  a  sandy 
nature,  and  it  should  be  pressed  firmly  around  the  cut- 


tings at  the  time  of  inserting.     Plants  so  obtained  may 
be  placed  in  their  permanent  quarters  in  autumn,  or  in 
a  prepared  border,  with  a  view   to  lifting  them  again 
j    with  better  roots  and  with  balls  of  soil.     Layering  may 
I    be  recommended  for  increasing  good  varieties  that  pro- 
'    dnce  but  few  base  shoots ;  and  division  of  the  old  plants, 
in  August  and  September,  is,  in  some  instances,  a  profit- 
able method,  because  such  a  quantity  of  rooted  plants 
may  be  obtained.      Where  a  large  stock  of  Pansies  has 
to  be  kept  up,   it  will  be  necessary  to  keep  inserting 
cuttings  all  through  the  season. 

Cultivation.  Pansies,  for  ordinary  garden  decoration, 
will  thrive  in  almost  any  soil,  without  special  treatment, 
provided  the  position  is  neither  too  hot  uor  too  dry.  It 
is  principally  on  account  of  their  preference  for  a  cool, 
moist  bottom  that  the  plants  succeed  so  much  better, 
generally,  in  the  northern  parts  of  Britain  than  in  the 
southern.  If  good  culture  and  generous  treatment  are 
accorded  by  the  special  preparation  of  beds  for,  at  least, 
all  the  choicer  varieties,  flowers  of  greater  size  and  sub- 
stance may  be  obtained,  and  the  flowering  season  may 
also  be  considerably  prolonged  thereby.  This  becomes 
well-nigh  a  necessity,  if  exhibiting  is  attempted,  as  only 
large  flowers  with  all  their  qualities  properly  developed 
are  of  any  use.  Fibry  loam,  thoroughly  decomposed  cow- 
manure,  or  horse  droppings,  and  some  sharp  sand  or 
road  grit,  should  be  used  for  digging  in  with  the  ordi- 
nary soil,  which  it  is  essential  should  also  be  of  a  good 
depth.  A  mulching  of  old  potting  soil,  leaf  mould,  and 
other  manure  may  be  given  as  a  top-dressing,  so  soon  as 
the  flowering  season  begins,  and  again  later  on.  Such 
mulchings  have  a  wonderful  effect  in  dry,  hot  weather 
by  keeping  the  ground  cool,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  pre- 
venting evaporation.  Deep  planting  is  also  recommended, 
as  it  places  the  roots  in  a  much  cooler  and  more  moist 
medium  than  if  they  were  near  the  surface.  A  position 
neither  too  much  exposed  to  the  mid-day  sun,  nor 
over-shadowed  by  trees,  should,  if  possible,  be  selected 
for  growing  Pansies,  when  fine  flowers  are  desired. 
When  a  southern  aspect  is,  for  some  reason,  unavoid- 
able, a  light  shading  of  tiffany  is  sometimes  employed  for 
a  few  hours  each  hot  day  along  the  sunny  side.  Strong 
plants  for  early  flowering,  placed  in  their  permanent 
quarters  in  September,  should  be  protected,  in  case  of 
severe  weather,  with  some  light  litter.  Spring  planting 
should  be  attended  to  as  early  as  weather  permits,  say, 
the  end  of  February,  or  early  in  March,  in  order  that 
the  roots  may  become  the  better  established  before  hot 
weather  arrives.  When  watering  is  necessary  in  summer, 
a  good  soaking  should  be  given,  and  this  only  in  the 
evening.  Slight  waterings  are  frequently  more  injurious 
than  beneficial.  If  flowers  for  exhibition  are  required, 
only  about  four  or  six  main  shoots  should  be  allowed 
each  plant;  others  being  pinched  off  occasionally  as 
they  are  formed.  All  blossoms  may  also  be  removed 
until  about  three  weeks  before  a  show;  this  tends  to 
strengthen  the  plants,  and  increase  the  size  of  their 
flowers. 

Culture  »n  Pot*.  Where  this  method  of  growing 
Pansies  is  adopted,  strong  plants  should  be  inserted  in 
4in.  pots  early  in  October,  and  be  placed  in  a  cold  frame, 
with  a  south  aspect.  Plenty  of  air  and  light  are  essential. 
During  mild  weather,  the  sashes  should  be  removed: 
when  it  is  frosty,  coverings  are  preferable  to  artificial 
heat.  In  February,  the  plants  should  be  transferred  into 
Tin.  or  Sin.  pots,  using  plenty  of  drainage,  and  a  rich, 
open  soil.  By  keeping  the  shoots  tied  out,  and  the 
flower-buds  pinched  off,  good  plants  soon  develop.  From 
April  onwards,  frames  with  a  northern  aspect  would  be 
better,  on  account  of  being  cooler. 

Farietie*.  Of  these  the  number  may  almost  be  said  to 
be  legion,  so  great  a  variation  in  colour  and  markings  do 
the  plants  represent.  See  Fig.  26.  There  are  two  sections 
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Pansy— continued , 

into  which  Pansies  are  divided,  namely,  Fancy  and  Show. 
Varieties  of  the  latter  are  further  sub-divided,  according 
to  the  colour  of  their  flowers,  into  three  classes,  termed 
respectively  Selfs,  White  Grounds,  and  Yellow  Grounds. 
The  Selfs  are  either  black,  maroon,  primrose,  white,  or 
yellow.  White  Grounds  have  a  large,  central,  dark  blotch 
round  the  eye,  then  a  ring,  either  of  white  or  cream- 
colour,  and  an  outer  band  of  bronze,  purple,  or  maroon. 
Fancy,  or  Belgian,  Pansies  have  various  colours  and 
tints  curiously  blended  in  their  different  flowers,  the 
petals  being  blotched,  flamed,  and  edged,  and  quite  dis- 
tinct from  those  of  the  Show  section.  A  third  section  is 
sometimes  made  on  behalf  of  Bedding  varieties.  These 
are  usually  self-coloured,  and  are  distinguished  by  their 
compact  and  floriferous  habit,  and,  as  a  rule,  rather  small 
flowers.  They  are  more  the  offspring  of  V.  cornuta  and 


FIG.  26.  PANSY  (Viola  tricolor). 


V.  lutea  than  of  the  Pansy,  F.  tricolor,  and  are  more 
generally  known  as  Violas.  The  line  of  demarcation, 
however,  between  a  Viola  and  a  Pansy  is  now  practically 
nndefinable.  Subjoined  is  a  list,  which  comprises 
varieties  of  Fancy  and  Show  Pansies  of  excellent 
quality  in  every  respect;  some  new  ones  of  1885  are 
denoted  by  daggers  (f).  For  a  selection  of  floriferous 
Bedding  varieties,  see  Viola. 

Fancy  Pansies. 

ALEXANDER  GRANT,!  dense  brown  blotches ;  upper  petals  bright 
yellow,  margined  and  flaked  crimson.  ALEX.  KIRK,  yellow,  with 
mulberry  blotches  on  all  the  petals.  ALEX.  M'COMB,  violet 
blotches ;  upper  petals  and  margins  claret ;  distinct  and  fine. 
BEAUTY,!  dark  rosy-crimson  blotch ;  side  and  upper  petals  laced 
with  white;  fine  form.  CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN,  white,  purple 
blotches  ;  upper  petals  purple-edged  ;  fine.  CAPTAIN  HOUSTOUN, 
mulberry  blotches ;  upper  petals  crimson ;  large.  CATHERINE 
AGNES,  purple,  edged  white.  COLINSBURGH,!  yellow,  dense 
maroon  blotches ;  extra.  COLONEL  WELSH,  mulberry  blotches ; 
upper  petals  violet,  primrose  margin ;  fine  form.  DAVID  FINDLAY, 
dark  violet  blotches ;  upper  petals  claret,  primrose  margin. 
EFFIE  WELSH,  violet  blotches  on  all  the  petals,  white  margin. 
EVELYN  BRUCE,  blotches  mulberry;  upper  petals  yellow,  with 
crimson  margins;  extra,  JAMES  GRIEVE,!  yellow,  flaked  with 
red,  dense,  dark  blotches  ;  large ;  extra  good.  JOHN  GOLD,  pale 
crimson,  dense,  black  blotches.  MAGGIE  COCHRAN,!  blotches 
bluish-purple,  edged  white;  upper  petals  white,  rayed  rosy- 
purple  ;  extra.  MARTHA  M'lNTOSH,!  dense  blue  blotches  ;  upper 
petals  puce,  edged  white ;  fine  eye.  MAY  FERGUSON,!  blotches 
dark  blue ;  upper  petals  white,  flaked  purple,  edged  pure  white. 
MAT  TATE,  yellow,  shaded  red.  Miss  BLISS,  yellow  self,  dense 
blotches;  extra.  MRS.  DALGETY,  upper  petals  and  blotches 
violet,  white  lacing.  MRS.  G.  P.  FRAME,  dark  blotches,  shaded 
crimson,  white  lacing.  MRS.  HUTT,  yellow  self,  dense  mulberry 
blotches;  extra.  MRS.  M.  H.  MILLER,  upper  petals  flamed 
carmine,  edged  gold.  MRS.  T.  M'COMB,  mulberry  blotches: 
upper  petals  purple ;  extra.  MRS.  W.  D.  BLACK,!  rich  maroon 
blotch;  upper  and  side  petals  shaded  rosy-purple,  edged  with 
white.  MRS.  WELSH,  very  dark  violet  self,  pure  white  margin ; 
extra  fine.  MRS.  WM.  M.  WELSH,  violet  blotch,  edged  carmine ; 
distinct.  PERFECTION,  mulberry  blotch;  upper  petals  violet. 
PILRIG,!  mulberry  blotches ;  fine  eye ;  upper  petals  yellow, 
margined  with  crimson.  PLORA  GEM,  dense,  dark  blotches,  clear 
white  margin  round  all  the  petals.  ROYAL  QUEEN,  deep  orange, 


Pansy — continued. 

edged  rosy-purple ;  one  of  the  largest  fancies.  SUNBEAM,  light 
cream  self,  with  solid  blue  blotches;  fine.  T.  M'COMB,  rich 
crimson ;  extra.  WM.  CUTHBERTSON,  yellow,  shaded  crimson. 
WM.  DICK,!  dense  maroon  blotches,  tine  eye,  margined  with 
golden  yellow.  WM.  HOWIE!,  dense  maroon  blotches;  upper 
petals  flaked  crimson  and  orange,  golden-yellow  edge ;  extra  fine. 

Show  Pansies. 

Class  I.  Sells.— A.  Fox,  dark  and  smooth.  BLACK  PRINCE  very 
dark;  fine  form.  COUNTESS  OF  ROSEBERY,!  primrose,  dark 
blotch  and  eye ;  extra  fine.  DR.  GRAY,  azure-blue,  dense  blotch, 
distinct.  GOMAR,  deep  yellow  ;  fine.  ISA  CRAIG,  primrose,  dense 
blotch.  ISA  SMITH,  cream  ;  very  smooth.  JAMES  SKINNER,!  rich 
mulberry,  fine  eye  ;  one  of  the  best  of  its  class.  JANEY  ANDER- 
SON, white,  large.  JOHN  DONALDSON,  velvety-maroon.  LEITH 
WALK  BEAUTY,  dark  mulberry.  MRS.  DOBBIE,  white,  smooth. 
MRS.  GOODALL,  white,  dense  blotch.  MRS.  TOM  SMITH,!  pure 
white,  large;  fine  for  competition.  PARAGON,!  rich  yellow, 
fine  blotch ;  extra,  PILRIG  GEM,  maroon.  PRIMROSE  GEM,! 
primrose,  dense  solid  blotch,  fine  eye  ;  distinct  and  constant. 
ROBERT  BLACK,  black;  extra.  W.  J.  CLARK,  white,  solid 
blotch ;  good  substance. 

Class  II.  White  Grounds.  DEVONIA,  purple  belt.  JANE 
GRIEVE,  purple  belt;  extra  fine.  JESSIE  FOOTE,  purple  belt. 
JOHN  CLARK,  dark  purple  blotch  and  belt ;  fine  exhibition  flower. 
LIZZIE  DONALDSON,!  large,  white  circular  field,  fine  dark 
purple  belt ;  extra  fine.  M.  H.  MILLER,  violet-purple  belt, 
solid  blotch  ;  fine.  Miss  KATE  SUTHERLAND,  dark  purple  belt ; 
fine  show  flower.  MRS.  A.  PEEBLES,  violet-purple  belt,  large ; 
of  fine  form.  MRS.  GLADSTONE,  rich  purple  belt ;  fine  form. 
MRS.  J.  BUSH,!  white,  solid  purple  belt ;  fine  form  and  sub- 
stance. MRS.  R.  LAIDLAW,  purple  belt.  MRS.  TODD,  cream, 
dark  purple  belt.  N.  H.  POWNALL,  purple  belt ;  extra.  THE 
MEDE,  broad  purple  belt. 

Class  III.  Yellow  Grounds.  ALEX.  SMITH,!  medium  shade 
of  yellow,  dark  purple  belt ;  good  form  and  substance.  CHAN- 
CELLOR, gold,  maroon  belt.  DR.  ROBERTSON,  yellow,  maroon 
belt.  ELLA  MURRAY,  yellow,  bronze  belt.  JAMES  COOK,  golden- 
yellow  ground,  yellow-ruby  belt ;  extra.  J.  B.  DOWNIE,  bronze 
belt.  LORD  F.  CAVENDISH,  deep  golden-yellow  ground,  rich 
bronzy-purple  margins ;  flowers  very  large.  MARY  M'COMB, 
maroon  belt.  PILRIG  KING,  mulberry  blotch,  reddish-bronze 
belt ;  fine,  R.  DONALDSON,  maroon  belt ;  fine.  ROBERT  BURNS, 
lemon,  chocolate  belt ;  large,  constant.  T.  M'COMB,  purple  belt  ; 
large. 

PAP  AVER  (the  old  Latin  name,  used  by  Pliny,  &c.). 
Poppy.  ORD.  Papaveracece.  A  genus  comprising  about 
fourteen  species  of  hardy  or  half-hardy,  hispid  or  glau- 
cous, annual  or  perennial  herbs,  with  milky  juice ;  one  is 
South  African,  another  extra-tropical  Australian,  and  the 
rest  are  found  in  the  temperate  or  sub-tropical  regions  of 
Asia,  North  Africa,  and  Europe ;  four  are  truly  natives 
of  Britain,  and  a  fifth — the  Opium  Poppy — is  naturalised 
here  and  there.  Flowers  red,  violet,  yellow,  or  white, 
showy ;  sepals  two,  rarely  three ;  petals  four,  rarely  six ; 
stamens  many ;  peduncles  elongated  ;  flower-buds  nodding. 
Leaves  usually  lobed  or  dissected.  The  cultivation  of 
this  genus  is  very  simple,  the  most  suitable  soil  being 
a  sandy  loam.  The  species  and  varieties  are  admirable 
subjects  for  borders,  and  for  naturalising  in  woody  spots. 
Propagation  is  freely  effected  by  seeds,  or  by  divisions. 
All  the  plants  described  below  are  hardy. 


P.  alpinum  (alpine).*  /.  yellow,  rose-tinted,  or  white ; 
C9vered  with  long,  adpressed  hairs. 


TO  , 

summer.      I.    hispid   or 

glabrous,  once  or  twice  pinnatisect,  with  narrow,  sub-linear  or 
elliptic  lobes ;  hairs  spreading  or  adpressed.  h.  6in.  From  a 
botanical  point  of  view,  this  and  P.  nudieaule  are  really  but  one 
species ;  in  cultivation,  however,  P.  alpinum  is  a  dwarfer,  more 
slender  plant,  and  has,  generally,  citron-yellow  flowers. 

P.  bracteatum  (bracteate).*  fl.  red,  bracteate  ;  sepals  scabrous. 
May.  I.  or  bracts  pinnati-partite,  hispid ;  lobes  oblong,  serrated, 
deeply  incised,  h.  4ft.  Caucasus,  1817.  Strictly  speaking,  this 
is  only  a  marked  variety  of  P.  orientate.  See  Fig.  27.  (B.  M. 
658;  L.  C.  B.  23.) 

P.  Hookerl  (Hooker's).*  fl.  varying  from  pale  rose  to  crimson- 
scarlet,  with  a  diffused  white  or  blue-black  blotch  at  the  base ; 
stigmatic  rays  twelve  to  twenty.  Autumn.  India,  1884.  An 
ornamental  plant,  resembling  P.  Rhceas  in  general  aspect,  but 
forming  a  large  bushy  herb  3ft.  to  4ft.  high.  (B.  M.  6729.) 

P.  horridum  (horrid),  fl.  brick  or  red-colour ;  sepals  hispid. 
July.  1.  sub -amplexicaul,  glaucous,  sinuato  -  pinnatifid,  the 
lobules  prickly  at  the  apices  and  on  the  nerves.  Stem  few- 
flowered,  with  rigid  prickles,  very  hispid,  h.  2ft.  Australia  and 
South  Africa,  1825.  (S.  B.  F.  G.  173;  B.  M.  3623,  under  name  of 
P.  gariepinum.) 

P.  lateritium  (brick-red),  fl.  bright  orange,  about  2in.  across, 
with  obovate  petals,  and  sepals  covered  on  the  back  with  long 
yellow  hairs.  May.  I.  linear-elliptical,  pinnatifid  at  the  base; 
those  of  the  root  densely  crowded  together,  6in.  to  12in.  long, 
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Fapaver — continued. 

and  iin.  or  more  broad ;  the  lower  segments  much  divided,  the 
upper  ones  few  and  coarsely  serrated ;  stem  leaves  much  smaller 
and  nearly  sessile,  h,  lift,  to  2ft  Armenia. 

P.  nudicaule  (naked-stemmed).*  /.  bright  orange,  yellow,  or 
white,  large  and  very  showy,  with  nearly  orbicular  petals,  and 
rather  pilose  sepals.  Summer.  I.  pinnate,  glaucous;  segments 
finely  cut  into  acute  lobes,  h.  9in.  to  18in.  Mountains  of 
Northern  hemisphere,  1759.  A  beautiful  alpine  perennial. 
(S.  B.  F.  G.  247.) 

P.  n.  crocenm  (golden).  /I.  orange-yellow  or  saffron,  large  and 
showy,  with  the  petals  slightly  waved  at  the  margin.  Summer. 
1.  erect,  glaucous  underneath,  delicate  green  on  the  upper  side, 
rough,  with  spreading  hairs.  A.  Sin.  to  15in.  Siberia,  1829.  A 

~  Vieo    in    habit 

name 


, 

pretty   perennial,    resembling   Meconopsis   cambrica 
(B.  M.  2344,  under  name  of  P.  croeeuwi. 


FIG.  27.  PAPAVER  BRACTBATUM. 

P.  orientate  (Eastern).*  fl.  deep  scarlet,  usually  with  a  dark 
purple  spot  at  the  base  of  each  petal,  6in.  or  more  across : 
sepals  three.  Early  summer.  1.  pinnate,  about  1ft  long,  clothed 
with  white  bristly  hairs.  Stem  rough  and  leafy.  A.  2ft.  to  3ft 
Armenia,  1714.  A  well-known  plant,  and  one  of  the  showiest  of 
hardy  perennials.  (B.  M.  57.)  There  are  several  more  or  less 
distinct  varieties,  including  eoncolor,  which  has  no  spots  at  the 
base  of  the  petals ;  and  triumphant,  a  very  floriferons  and  dwarfer 
habited  form. 

P.  pavonium  (peacock-like).  K.  scarlet,  with  a  black  horseshoe- 
shaped  blotch  at  the  base  of  each  petal ;  ovary  and  capsule 
setose.  Summer.  I.  rather  small,  bipinnatifid.  Central  Asia, 
1883.  (R.  G.  1095,  f.  3-4.) 


Papaver— continued. 
P.   persicum   (Persian),     jl.    brick-red;   sepals    setose.     June. 

1.  pinnatifid,  setose ;  segments  almost  undivided,  often  aristate. 
Stems  leafv,  paniculate,    h.  lift.    Persia,  1830.    (B.  B.  1570.) 


(pilose).*  JL  pale  lurid  scarlet,  or  intense  orange,  with 
rk  at  the  bottom  of  each  petal.    Stem  ma 
I.  stem-clasping, 
Bithynia  and  Mount  Olympus 


a  white 

with  spreading  hairs.     Summer. 

on  both  surfaces,    h.  1ft  to  2ft. 


use,  with 
-flowered, 
cut,  pilose 


Plant  about  the  size  of  P.  somniferum,  but  pale  green,  not 
glaucous.  A  very  showy  perennial.  (B.  M.  4749,  under  name  of 
P.  nudieauU.) 


FIG.  28.  PAPAVER  RHCEAS  FLORE-PLE.NO. 


P.  Rhoeas  (common  field).*  Common  Corn  Poppy,  Redweed, 
Wind  Rose,  &c.  jl.  brilliant  scarlet,  large.  Stem  many-flowered, 
scabrous,  with  spreading  bristles.  Summer.  I.  pinnate-parted, 

Europe 
iis  well- 
nnder  culti- 
vation, both  double  (see  Fig.  28)  and  single.  The  garden  strains, 
respectively  known  as  the  Carnation,  Picotee,  and  Ranunculus- 
flowered  Poppies,  are  double  forms  of  this  species. 


scaorous,  wiiu  spreauing  ensues,  aummer.  «.  pinnaie-pa 
the  lobes  elongated  and  deeply  toothed,  acute,  h.  1ft.  Ei 
(Britain),  North  Africa,  West  Asia.  (Sy.  En.  R  58.)  This 
known  annual  has  produced  innumerable  varieties  nnder  < 


FIG.  29.  PAPAVER  DANEBROG. 

P.  R.  nmbrosTun  (shaded).*  Jl.  of  a  dazzling  scarlet,  with  a  jet- 
black  blotch  on  the  inner  base  of  each  petal,  which  is  sometimes 
margined  with  ashy-grey ;  scapes  long,  one-flowered.  Summer. 
h.  2ft.  Caucasus,  1877.  (G.  C.  n.  s.,  jcdi.  49.) 
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Papaver  —  continued. 

P.  setigerum  (bristly),  fl.  violet  ;  capsule  obovate,  not  stipitate. 
Summer.  A  near  ally  of  the  Opium  Poppy,  but  differing  from 
it  in  having  the  teeth  of  the  leaves  terminating  in  a  stiff  bristle, 


the  simple  or  slightly  brance  stem  enng  in  two  or 
three  elongated  peduncles,  which,  as  well  as  the  leaves,  are 
hairy,  h.  1ft.  to  2ft.  Europe,  Asia.  (S.  B.  F.  G.  172.)  Of  this 
Poppy,  numerous  fine  strai 


,          .        .     .     .     . 

have  originated  in  gardens. 


FIG.  30.  PAPAVER  MURSELLI. 

P.  somnlfernm  (sleep-causing).*  Opium  Poppy,  fl.  variously 
coloured,  white,  rose,  lilac,  violet,  often  striped,  and  usually  with 
a  darker  spot  at  the  base  of  the  petals,  the  latter  fringed  in  some 
varieties.  Stem  many-flowered,  smooth.  July.  I.  oblong-am- 
plexicaul,  sinuate,  glaucous,  broad,  waved,  lobed,  cordate  at  the 
base.  h.  3ft.  to  4ft.  Europe,  Asia,  West  Africa,  India,  and 
naturalised  in  many  parts  of  this  country.  Annual.  (B.  M.  PL 
18).  Opium  is  the  inspissated  milky  juice  of  this  species, 
obtained  by  making  incisions  in  the  capsule.  The  seeds  are 
destitute  of  narcotic  quality,  and  may  be  eaten  ;  they  are  sold  as 
birds'  food,  under  the  name  of  Maw  Seed.  The  name  pceonice- 
florum  is  given  in  gardens  to  a  select  strain  of  this  species  with 
very  double,  Pseony-like  flowers.  What  is  grown  in  gardens 
under  the  name  of  Danebrog  Poppy  (see  Fig.  29),  is  also  a  strain 
of  this  species.  P.  Murselli  is  another  garden  strain,  with  double 
flowers  and  fringed  petals  (see  Fig.  30). 

FAFAVERACE.2E.  A  natural  order  of  glabrous 
and  often  glaucescent,  or  long-pilose,  herbs,  or  very 
rarely  small  shrubs,  mostly  inhabiting  the  temperate, 
cold,  and  sub-tropical  regions  of  the  Northern  hemi- 
sphere, only  a  few  being  found  within  the  tropics  or  in 
the  Southern  hemisphere.  Flowers  hermaphrodite, 
regular  or  (in  Fumariece)  irregular ;  sepals  two  or 
three,  rarely  four,  free,  imbricated,  very  caducous ; 
petals  four  or  six,  rarely  eight  or  twelve,  free,  in  two, 
or  rarely  three,  series,  imbricated  and  frequently  corru- 
gated, deciduous ;  stamens  hypogynous,  free,  or  the  fila- 
ments connate;  peduncles  one-flowered,  or  very  rarely 
sub-umbellately  many-flowered,  usually  elongated,  ter- 
minal or  in  the  upper  axils.  Fruit  a  capsule.  Leaves 
alternate,  or  the  floral  ones  occasionally  sub-opposite, 
entire,  or  often  lobed  or  dissected,  exstipulate.  Many 
of  the  species  contain  coloured  juices.  The  most  im- 
portant product,  however,  is  opium,  prepared  from  the 
milky  juice  of  Papaver  somniferum;  this  species  is  also 
cultivated  in  France  for  its  seeds,  which  yield  what  is 
known  as  white  oil  or  oleum.  The  order  comprises 
twenty-five  genera  and  about  160  species.  Well-known 
examples  are :  Eschscholtzia,  Fumaria,  Papaver,  and 
Platystemon. 

FAFAW-TREE.    See  Carica  Papaya. 

PAPAYA.     Included  under  Carica. 

PAPAYACE2E.     A  tribe  of  Passiflorece. 

PAPER  MULBERRY.  See  Broussonetia  papy- 
rifera. 

PAPER  REED  OR  RUSH.  See  Papyrus  anti- 
quorum. 


PAPER-TREE.     See  Streblus   asper. 

PAPHINIA.     Included  under  Ly caste  (which  see). 

FAFILIONACE.2E.  A  sub-order  of  Leguminosce, 
spread  over  the  whole  world,  but  principally  inhabiting 
the  North  temperate  hemisphere.  There  are  some  295 
genera,  and  about  4700  species.  All  the  British,  and, 
with  two  exceptions,  all  the  European,  members  of 
Leguminosce  belong  to  this  sub-order.  For  the  chief 
botanical  characteristics,  see  Legfiimiuosaa. 


FIG.  31.  PAPILIONACEOUS  COROLLA. 

PAPILIONACEOUS.  Having  a  corolla  similar  to 
that  of  the  Pea.  See  Fig.  31. 

PAPILIONIDJE.  A  family  of  Butterflies,  some 
species  of  which  are  injurious  to  cultivated  plants.  The 
family  marks  are  :  that  the  perfect  insects  are  moderately 
large,  the  wings  spreading  from  IJin.  to  4in.  across, 
and  all  six  legs  are  useful  for  walking;  the  larvae  are 
long,  nearly  cylindrical,  and  naked,  or  only  slightly 
hairy;  and  the  pupae  are  fixed  to  supports  by  both  a 
belt  of  silk  round  the  middle  and  a  silk  cord  at  the 
tail.  The  family  includes  eleven  British  species,  and 
among  these  are  the  largest  British  butterfly,  viz.,  the 
Swallow-tail,  which  lives  in  the  Fen  Counties  of  England, 
feeding  on  TJmbellifers.  Other  well-known  species  are 
the  Brimstone  Butterfly,  the  Clouded  Yellows,  the  Orange 
Tip,  and  the  various  White  Butterflies.  These  last  alone 
are  hurtful  in  gardens.  The  larvae  of  the  Large  White 
(Pieris  Brassicce)  and  the  Small  White  (P.  Rapes)  do 
great  injury  to  Cabbages  (see  Cabbage  Caterpillars), 
and  those  of  the  Black-veined  White  (Aporia  Cratasgi) 
feed  on  Hawthorn,  and  on  Apple  and  Pear-trees  (see 
Hawthorn  Caterpillars). 

FAFILL2B,  or  FAFUL2&.  Soft,  oblong,  super- 
ficial glands. 

PAPPUS.  A  term  applied  to  various  hairy  tufts 
on  achenes  or  fruits  ;  or  to  the  mere  rim,  scales,  or  hairs, 
to  which  the  calyx  is  reduced  in  Composites. 

FAFULJE.     See  Papilla. 

PAPYRACEOUS.  Of  the  consistency  of  writing- 
paper. 

PAPYRIA.      A  synonym  of  Gethyllis. 

PAPYRUS  (from  Papuros,  an  old  Greek  name,  of 
Egyptian  origin,  used  byTheophrastus).  OKD.  Cyperaceoe. 
A  small  genus  of  sedges,  mostly  stove  aquatic  perennials, 
natives  of  tropical  and  warm  regions,  included,  by 
Bentham  and  Hooker,  under  Cyperus.  Inflorescence  in 
many -flowered  spikelets,  surrounded  by  long  bracts; 
glumes  imbricated,  in  two  rows,  one-flowered.  The  only 
species  requiring  mention  here  is  P.  antiquorum.  It  is 
usually  cultivated  as  an  aquatic,  but  may  be  grown  in  a 
pot  of  rich,  heavy  loam,  if  kept  standing  in  a  pan  or 
tub  of  water.  For  sub-tropical  gardening,  it  is  a  very 
useful  subject,  and  is  best  grown  in  shallow  water,  in 
a  warm  position.  It  should  be  removed  indoors  early  in 
the  month  of  September.  Propagated  by  divisions  of 
the  rhizome. 
P.  antiquorum  (ancient).*  Egyptian  Paper  Reed  or  Rush. 

Stems  dark  green,  triangular,  jointless,  supporting,  at  the  top, 

an  umbel  of  pendent  leaves,    which  impart  a  very  graceful  and 

striking  appearance,     h.  10ft.     Egypt,    1803.     "The   pith-like 
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tissues  of  the  larger  flowering-stems,  cut  into  thin  strips,  united 
together  by  narrowly-overlapping  margins,  and  then  crossed, 
under  pressure,  by  a  similar  arrangement  of  strips  at  right  angles, 
constituted  the  papyrus  of  antiquity  "  (Oliver).  The  proper  name 
of  this  plant  is  Cyperus  Papyrus. 

PARACARYUM  (from  para,  beside,  and  karyon, 
&  nut ;  in  reference  to  the  position  of  the  nutlets).  STN. 
Omphalodes  (in  part).  OBD.  Boraginece.  A  genus  com- 
prising  about  ten  species  of  mostly  hardy,  biennial  or 
perennial,  cano-pnbescent,  hirsute,  or  rarely  setose-hispid 
herbs,  natives  of  South  Europe  and  Central  Asia.  Flowers 
violet  or  blue,  rather  small,  pedicellate  or  sub-sessile; 
calyx  five-parted  or  deeply  five- cut;  corolla  funnel-shaped, 
with  a  short  or  rather  long  tube,  and  five  imbricated, 
obtuse,  short,  erect  or  spreading  lobes ;  racemes  elongated, 
ebracteate,  or  few-bracted  at  base,  sometimes  loose  and 
broadly  paniculate.  Nutlets  four,  depressed  at  back. 
Leaves  alternate.  The  species  best  known  in  gardens 
are  those  described  below,  for  culture  of  which  see 
Cyuoglossnm. 

P.  anchnsoldes  (Anchusa-like).  /.,  corolla  tube  purplish, 
cylindrical,  the  limb  blue,  sub-patent;  pedicels  extra-axillary, 
shorter  than  the  calyx ;  panicles  loosely  branched,  elongated, 
naked  at  apex.  May.  I.,  radical  ones  lanceolate,  long-stalked ; 
cauline  ones  linear-lanceolate,  sessile.  A.  2ft.  Cashmere,  1840. 
(B.  It.  1842,  14,  under  name  of  Cynonlossum  anchusoides.) 
P.  ccelestlnnm  (celestial-blue),  fl.,  corolla  blue,  margined  with 
white ;  fructiferous  pedicels  reflexed,  shorter  than  the  calyx ; 
racemes  ebracteate,  often  twice  bifid.  August  I.,  radical  ones 
petiolate,  cordate-ovate,  sub-acute ;  cauline  ones  ovate,  acute, 
cuneate  at  base.  h.  1ft.  to  2ft.  North  India,  1837.  (B.  B.  1839, 
36,  under  name  of  Cynoglossum  ccelestinum.) 

P.  myosotoldes  (Myosotis-like).  fl.  loosely  racemose ;  corolla 
blue,  small,  funnel-shaped,  scarcely  longer  than  the  calyx.  Sep- 
tember. I.,  radical  ones  spathulate-lanceolate ;  cauline  ones 
sessile,  linear-lanceolate,  strigose,  rough.  A.  lift.  Orient,  1838. 
Half-hardy. 

PARADISANTHUS  (from  Paradeisos,  park,  Para- 
dise, and  anthos,  a  flower;  in  reference  to  the  beauty  of 
the  plant).  OED.  Orchidece.  A  small  genus,  of  uncertain 
affinity.  Flowers  white,  curiously  striped  with  deep 
purple;  sepals  oblong-lanceolate,  acute,  the  two  lateral 
ones  slightly  unequal  at  the  base;  lip  shortly  clawed, 
often  pendulous;  pollen  masses  four,  depressed,  pyri- 
fonn.  Leaves  lanceolate,  acute,  green,  sub-glaucous, 
twin.  P.  bahiensis  and  P.  Mosenii  are  little,  terrestrial, 
stemless  orchids,  rarely  cultivated  in  England.  P.  Mosenii 
should  be  grown,  suspended  near  the  glass,  in  an  inter- 
mediate house,  and  potted  in  a  mixture  of  peat,  sphag- 
num, and  charcoal.  During  winter,  very  little  water  is 
required. 

P.  Mosenii  (Dr.  Mosen's).  Jl.,  peduncle  longer  than  the  leaves ; 
sepals  green,  with  a  few  brown  bars ;  lips  white,  with  mauve 
stripes  in  the  basilar  hollow,  having  angles  beneath ;  anterior 
part  of  the  column  purple.  I.  oblong,  acute,  grass-like.  Pseudo- 
bulbs  oblong;  compressed  2in.  long.  Brazil,  1881. 

PARADISE,  GRAINS  OF.  A  common  name 
applied  to  the  seeds  of  Amomum  Melegueta. 

PARADISIA  (from  Paradeisos,  Paradise,  of  which 
the  flower  is  supposed  to  be  a  suitable  inhabitant).  SINS. 
Allobrogia,  Czackia,  Hyperogyne,  Liliastrum.  OBD. 
LiUacecB.  A  monotypic  genus.  The  species  is  a  hardy, 
perennial  herb,  with  a  very  short  rhizome,  and  rather 
thick,  fasciculate  root-fibres.  For  culture,  see  Antheri- 
cum. 
P.  Liliastrnm  (Liliaster).  This  is  the  correct  name  of  the  plant 

described  and  figured  in  this  work  under  name  of  Anthericum 

Liliastrum. 

PARAGRAMMA.  Included  under  Folypodium 
(which  see). 

PARAGUAY  TEA.     See  Ilex  paragnariensis. 

PARANEPHELIUS.  Included  under  Liabum 
(which  see). 

PARANOMUS.      A    synonym    of   Nivenia    (which 

see). 

PARAPETALIFERA.     A  synonym  of  Barosma. 


PARASITIC.  Growing  into  some  other  plant,  and 
deriving  its  food  from  the  juices  of  that  plant.  - 

PARASOL,  CHINESE.  See  Sterculia  platiui- 
folia. 

PARASOL  FIR.     See  Sciadopitys  verticillata. 
PARASOL   FINE.     See  Finns  Pinea. 

PARASTRANTHUS.     Included  under  Lobelia. 
FARATROFIA.     A    synonym    of    Heptaplenrnm 

(which  see). 

PARCHMENT  BARK.  See  Fittosporum  eras- 
sifolinm. 

FARDANTHUS  (from  pardos,  a  leopard,  and  anthos, 
a  flower;  referring  to  the  spotted  flowers).  OBD.  Iridece. 
A  monotypic  genus.  The  species  is  a  hardy,  tuberous- 
rooted,  herbaceous  perennial;  it  requires  a  rich,  sandy- 
loam  soil,  and  a  sheltered  situation  in  winter.  Propa- 
gated, in  spring,  by  seeds  or  by  divisions. 


FIG.  32.  INFLORESCENCE  AND  LEAF  OF  PARDANTHUS  CHINENSIS. 


P.  chinensis  (Chinese),  fl.  orange-coloured,  spotted  with  purple- 
brown,  nearly  2in.  across  ;  perianth  segments  equal,  spreading, 
narrowed  at  the  base;  tube  very  short.  June.  I.  equitant, 
ensiform.  Stem  erect,  leafy,  h.  IJft.  to  2ft.  China  and  Japan, 
1823.  See  Fig.  32.  (F.  d.  S.  1632  ;  B.  M.  171,  under  name  of  Ixia 
chinensis.)  The  genus  Pardanthus  is  synonymous  with  Belam- 
canda,  and  the  proper  name  of  the  plant  here  described  is 
B.  chinensis. 

PARDUYNA.       A     synonym    of     Schelliammera 
(which  see). 

PARECHITES.     A  synonym  of  Trachelospermum 
(which  see). 

PAREIRA  BRAVA.     A  name  applied  to  Chondro- 
dendron  tomentosum. 

FARIETES.  The  inside  walls  of  any  organ. 
FARINARIUM  (from  Parinari,  the  native  name 
of  the  plant  in  Brazil).  STNS.  Balantium,  Exitelia, 
Lepidocarya,  Maranthes,  Petrocarya.  OBD.  Rosacea.  A 
genus  comprising  about  thirty-three  species  of  stove 
shrubs  or  trees,  often  tall,  natives  of  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago, North  Australia,  the  Pacific  Islands,  tropical 
Africa,  Brazil,  and  Guiana;  one  has  been  discovered 
in  the  Trinity  Islands,  and  another  in  South  Africa. 
Flowers  white  or  pink,  paniculate  or  racemosely  corym- 
bose, bibracteolate,  hermaphrodite  ;  calyx  with  a  short 
or  elongated  tube,  and  five  sub-equal,  imbricated  lobes; 
petals  five,  rarely  four,  inserted  at  the  mouth  of  the 
calyx,  sessile  or  unguiculate,  deciduous.  Fruit  ovoid  or 
spherical,  sometimes  edible.  Leaves  alternate,  persistent, 
very  frequently  thick  and  coriaceous,  eglandulose  or  bi- 
glandulose  at  the  apex,  entire  ;  stipules  subulate  or 
lanceolate.  Few  of  the  species  are  known  to  cultiva- 
tion. For  culture  of  those  described  below,  see  Chry- 
sobalanns. 

P.  excelsum  (tall).  Guinea  Plum.  fl.  white,  in  panicled 
racemes.  February,  fr.  about  the  size  of  "  Imperatrice  " 
plums,  with  a  coarse  skin  of  a  greyish  colour  ;  the  pulp  is  dry 
and  farinaceous,  and,  owing  to  the  size  of  the  stone,  is  small  in 
bulk.  t.  oblong,  coriaceous,  deep  green  above,  white  with 
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Parinarium — continued . 

pubescence  beneath.     Guinea,  1822.    A  large  tree.    This  species 
is  the  "Grey"  or  "Rough-skinned  Plum"  of  Sierra  Leone. 
P.  macrophyllum  (large-leaved).    Gingerbread  Plum.    /.  white, 
in  terminal  racemes.    February.    Jr.  oblong,  twice  the  size  of 
that   of   the    preceding  species,  which  it  much   resembles   in 
flavour  and  appearance.    I.  large,  ovate,  sessile,  and  cordate, 
green  above  and   downy  beneath.     Stems  thickly  beset  with 
brown  hairs.    Guinea,  1822.    Shrub  or  small  tree. 
P ART-PINNATE.     Even-pinnate  ;  abruptly  pinnate. 
PARIS  (from  par,  equal;  alluding  to  the  regularity 
of  the  parts).     ORD.  Liliaceae.    Of  this  genus,  about  half- 
a-dozen  species  have  been  proposed ;  but  not  more  than 
three  or  four  are  sufficiently  distinct  for  that  rank.    They 
are  hardy  perennial  herbs,  with  creeping  rhizomes,  natives 
of  Europe  and  temperate  and  mountainous  Asia.    Flowers 
green,   erect,   solitary,   pedicellate  ;    perianth    persistent, 
with  distinct  segments  in  series  of  four  to  six.     Leaves 
four  or  many,  whorled  at  the  apex  of  the  stem,  sessile 
or  petiolate,  lanceolate  or  ovate,   slenderly  three-nerved 
and  reticnlate-venulose.      Stem   simple.       P.    polyphylla 
and  P.    quadrifolia  are  the  only  species   which  call   for 
description  here.      The   leaves   and  stems   of  the  latter 
were   formerly   employed  in   medicine,  and  the  juice    of 
the   berry   has   been   used  to   cure  inflammation   of    the 
eyes.     They  thrive  in  light  sandy  loam,  in  a  shaded  situa- 
tion.    Propagated  by  divisons,  or  by  seeds. 
P.  polypbylla  (many-leaved),    ft.,  pedicellate ;  sepals  greenish, 
four  to  six,  leafy,  ovate-lanceolate ;  petals  yellow,  four  to  six, 
filiform  ;  stamens  four  to  ten.    May.    Jr.  brilliant  scarlet.    I.  four 
to  nine  in  a  whorl,  petiolate,  linear  or  oblong-lanceolate,  acu- 
minate, rounded  or  acute  at  base.    h.  Sin.  to  2}ft.    Himalayas, 
1826.    (I.  H.  PI.  24.) 

P.  quadrifolia  (four-leaved).  Herb-Paris;  True  Love.  Jl., 
perianth  yellowish-green,  the  four  outer  segments  about  lin. 
long,  the  four  inner  ones  rather  more  yellow ;  peduncle  rising  to 
lin.  or  2in.  above  the  leaves.  Spring  or  early  summer,  fr. 
bluish-black.  I.  four,  broadly  ovate  or  obovate,  2in.  to  4in.  long. 
Stem  9in.  to  12in.  high.  Europe  (Britain),  Russian  Asia,  &c. 
"  Sometimes,  but  rarely,  there  is  a  fifth  leaf,  with  the  addition  of 
a  fifth  to  each  of  the  parts  of  the  flower  "  (Bentham).  (Sy.  En.  B. 
1509.) 

PARITIUM.  Included  under  Hibiscus  (which  see). 
FARE.  An  extensive  inclosure  of  land,  specially 
set  apart  for  public  or  private  recreation  and  enjoy- 
ment. In  and  around  cities  and  large  towns,  public 
Parks,  or  similar  open  spaces,  are  essential  for  promoting 
health  as  well  as  for  affording  recreation.  A  private  Park 
usually  surrounds  the  owner's  residence,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, should  be  rendered  as  attractive  as  possible.  Its 
beauty  depends  very  materially  on  the  natural  landscape 
and  disposition  of  land,  although  much  may  be  accom- 
plished, by  way  of  improving  Park  scenery,  by  persons 
competent  to  conduct  alterations.  An  irregular  belt  of 
trees,  such  as  succeed  best  in  the  soil  and  locality,  is 
always  most  satisfactory  as  a  boundary,  and  all  the  mate- 
rial for  forming  the  principal  groups  and  masses  in  the 
Park  should  be  similarly  selected  with  a  due  regard  to 
the  description  of  soil.  For  instance,  Chestnut,  Elm, 
Oak,  and  Lime-trees  are  best  suited  with  loam  or  clay 
soils ;  while  Beech,  Birch,  and  Sycamore  may  be  cited  as 
trees  which  succeed  in  poor  soils  and  in  exposed  situa- 
tions. Bold  groups  of  trees,  circular  or  oval  in  general 
outline,  and  composed  of  one  species  or  variety,  are  to 
be  recommended,  and  single  specimens  of  a  marked 
and  distinct  character  may  be  judiciously  introduced  in 
well-chosen  spots ;  not,  however,  with  a  too  frequent  repe- 
tition. In  any  system  of  arrangement,  formality  must 
be  avoided ;  and  the  idea  of  producing  a  natural  pic- 
turesque effect,  where  it  is  wanting,  should  be  the  aim 
kept  in  view.  In  planning  and  laying  out  Parks,  and  in 
improving  Park  scenery,  much  experience  and  judgment 
are  necessary  with  each  case  individually.  No  two  are 
exactly  alike.  The  subject  is  one  of  an  indefinite  extent, 
and  is  far  too  vast  for  dealing  with  in  such  a  limited 
space  as  that  which  is  here  available. 

PARXERIA    FTEROIDES.      See    Ceratopteris 
thalictroides. 


downy,  1ft.  or  more  long ;  pinnae  forty  to  sixty,  Sin.   to  4in. 
long;  leaflets  linear-ligulate,  1"    '     —  ' 
biglandular.    Malay  Peninsula. 


FARKIA  (named  in  honour  of  Mungo  Park,  1771- 
1805,  the  celebrated  African  traveller).  STN.  Parypho- 
sphcera.  ORD.  Leguminosce.  This  genus  comprises  about 
eight  species  of  showy,  unarmed,  stove  trees,  two  or  three 
of  which  inhabit  tropical  Asia  and  Africa,  and  four  or 
five  tropical  America.  Flowers  very  numerous,  in  large 
heads;  upper  ones  yellowish,  tawny,  or  red;  lower  ones 
sterile,  white  or  red;  peduncles  sometimes  solitary,  axil- 
lary, very  long,  pendulous,  sometimes  several  at  the 
apices  of  the  branches.  Leaves  bipinnate;  leaflets  small, 
numerous,  and  in  pairs.  The  species  best  known  in 
gardens  are  P.  africana  and  P.  biglandulosa.  For  cul- 
ture, see  Inga. 

P.  africana.  African  Locust,  or  Nitta-tree.  fl.  crimson,  in  bi- 
globular  heads.  February.  I.  with  usually  twenty  pairs  of  pinnae, 
each  pinna  bearing  about  thirty  pairs  of  obtuse,  pubescent 
leaflets,  with  a  gland  at  the  base  of  the  petiole,  and  with  a 
small,  umbilicate  gland  between  two  or  three  of  the  upper 
pairs  of  leaflets,  h.  30ft.  to  40ft.  Africa,  1822.  An  agreeable 
beverage  is  prepared  from  the  sweet,  farinaceous  pulp  surround- 
ing the  seeds,  and  sweetmeats  are  also  made  of  it. 
P.  biglandulosa  (biglandular).  fl.,  upper  ones  brownish-yellow 
or  red,  lower  sterile  ones  whitish ;  calyx  Jin.  long,  the  tube 
glabrous,  _the  teeth  pilose.  Immature  pod  downy.  I.,  rachis 
linnae  forty  to  sixty,  Sin.  to  4in. 
150  to  200  to  a  pinna;  petioles 

FARKINSONIA  (named  after  John  Parkinson,  1567- 
1629,  an  apothecary  of  London,  author  of  "  Paradisis 
Terrestris,"  and  "  Theatrum  Botanicum").  ORD.  Legumi- 
noscB.  A  genus  comprising  only  three  species  of  stove 
or  greenhouse  trees,  of  which  one  is  Mexican,  the  second 
South  African,  and  the  third  broadly  dispersed  over  the 
warmer  parts  of  Western  America  and  the  Antilles. 
Flowers  disposed  in  short,  loose,  axillary  racemes;  calyx 
segments  five,  narrow,  imbricate  or  sub-valvate ;  petals 
five,  spreading.  Pods  linear,  tornlose.  Leaves  at  first 
sight  apparently  simply  pinnate  and  fasciculate,  but 
really  bipinnate ;  common  petiole  very  short,  spine-like  ; 
pinnae  two  to  four,  very  long  ;  leaflets  numerous,  small ; 
stipules  often  short,  spinescent.  P.  aculeata,  the  only 
species  in  cultivation,  is  an  ornamental,  stove,  evergreen 
plant,  of  great  beauty,  but  very  difficult  to  preserve.  It 
is  generally  raised  from  imported  seeds.  The  young 
plants  should  be  potted  in  a  well- drained,  porous  loam, 
and  kept  in  a  light,  airy  place. 

P.  aculeata  (prickly).  Jerusalem  Thorn.  fl.  yellow,  sweet-scented, 
disposed  in  loose,  pendulous  racemes.  1.  bipinnate ;  leaflets  usually 
deciduous  or  abortive  ;  petioles  linear,  very  long,  winged,  h.  8ft. 
to  10ft.  Tropical  America,  1739 ;  cultivated  in  all  tropical  coun- 
tries. Plant  furnished  with  generally  solitary,  straight  prickles 
or  spines.  Stove. 

FARMENTIERA  (named  after  A.  Parmontier, 
1737-1813,  a  French  writer  on  edible  plants).  ORD. 
BignoniacecB.  A  genus  comprising  about  three  species 
of  glabrous,  stove  trees,  inhabiting  Mexico  and  Central 
America.  Flowers  greenish,  large,  at  the  nodes,  solitary 
or  few,  pedicellate ;  corolla  tube  short  above  the  base, 
incurved  at  the  throat,  ample,  campanulate ;  limb  sub- 
bilabiate.  Fruit  edible,  elongate -fusiform  or  oblong. 
Leaves  alternate  or  almost  opposite,  solitary  or  fascicu- 
late at  the  nodes,  trifoliolate,  or  in  some  cases  simple ; 
common  petiole  often  winged.  P.  cereifera,  the  only 
species  introduced,  requires  culture  similar  to  Bignonia 
(which  see). 

P.  cereifera  (wax-bearing).    Candle-tree,    fl.  white,  large ;  lobes 
of  corolla  emarginate.    Jr.  from  2ft.   to  3ft.  long,  waxy-yellow, 
hanging  down,  and  much  resembling  large  candles ;  hence  the 
common   name.      I.   all   trifoliolate;    leaflets   ovate-elliptic   or 
obovate-oblong,    acuminated  at  each  end,  serrated  or   entire; 
common  petiole  winged.    Panama,  1866. 
FARNASSIA  (named  from  Mount  Parnassus  ;  called 
Grass  of  Parnassus  by  Dioscorides).     Grass  of  Parnassus. 
ORD.    SaxifragecB.      A   genus    comprising    about    twelve 
species    of    elegant,    hardy,     glabrous,     erect,     perennial 
herbs,   often  marsh-loving,  inhabiting  the  temperate  and 
frigid  regions  of  the  Northern  hemisphere  and  the  moun- 
tains of    the    whole    of   India.      Flowers  white    or  pale 
yellow,    rather    large;    calyx    tube    short    or  very    short, 
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Parnassia— continued. 

free  or   adnate   at  the    base  to  the    ovary;    lobes   five, 

spreading,   imbricate ;   petals  five,  spreading,  marcescent, 

entire  or  fimbriate ;  scape  angular,  one-flowered.     Leaves 

radical,     petiolate,    ovate-reniform    or     oblong;    petioles 

dilated  at  base.       Parnassias  succeed  in   a   moist,   peaty 

Eoil  or  spongy  bog.     Propagated  by  divisions,  or  by  seeds. 

P.  asarifolla  (Asarnm-leaved).    JL  white  ;  petals  five,  abruptly 

contracted  into  a  claw  at  the  base.    Summer.    L,  radical  ones 

kidney-shaped ;    cauline    ones    somewhat    cordate  -  orbicular. 

h.  6in.    North  America,  1812.    An  extremely  pretty  plant,  with 

larger  leaves  and  flowers  than  the  British  species. 

p.   carollnlana  (Carolinian).   JL  white,  netted   with  green  or 

purple  and  having  a  greenish  tint ;  petals  almost  sessile.    July. 

L    radical  ones  somewhat  orbicular,  cauline  ones  ovate,  sessile. 

A.'  6in.    North  America  (in  swampsX  1802.    (B.  M.  1459 ;  R.  G. 

824.) 

P.  fimbrlata  (fringed).  JL  white ;  petals  obovate,  nnguiculate, 
fringed  at  the  base.  July.  L,  radical  ones  kidney-shaped, 
cucullate  at  the  base;  cauline  ones  cordate.  A.  6m.  North 
America.  The  leaves  of  this  species  are  remarkably  hollowed 
out  at  the  base  close  to  the  lateral  ribs,  which  are  connected 
with  one  another  by  a  common  base,  like  the  divisions  of  a 
pedate  leaf,  and  have,  consequently,  a  very  elegant  appearance. 
P.  zmbicola  (cloud-inhabiting).  JL  white,  solitary,  lin.  to  IJin. 
in  diameter;  staminodes  yellow,  three-lobed ;  peduncle  four- 
angled,  6in.  to  12in.  high.  Summer.  L,  radical  ones  petiolate, 
elliptic,  sub-cordate;  cauline  ones  solitary,  sessile,  elliptic. 
Himalayas,  1882.  (B.  M.  6609.) 

P.   palustris  (marsh-loving).      Common   Grass   of    Parnassus. 
JL  white,  marked  with  greenish,  pellucid  veins ;    petals  almost 
sessile,    somewhat    emarginate.      Summer.      I.,    radical    ones 
cordate,  cauline  ones  stem-clasping.    A.  6in.     Northern  hemi- 
sphere (Britain).    An  elegant  bog  plant.    (Sy.  En.  B.  565.) 
P.  parviflora  (small-flowered).     JL  white,  with  pale  purple  or 
green  netted  veins  ;  petals  sessile.    July  and  August.    I.,  radical 
ones  ovate,  cauline  ones  sessile.    A.  6in.    North  America,  1820. 
PARNASSUS,     GRASS     OP.       See    Parnassia 
palustris. 

PAROCHETUS  (from  para,  near,  and  ochetus,  a 
brook ;  referring  to  the  habitat  of  the  genus).  ORD. 
Leguminosce.  A  monotypic  genus.  The  species  is  an 
elegant,  hardy,  prostrate,  herbaceous  plant;  it  is  most 
desirable  for  the  rock  garden,  and  for  choice  borders  in 
warm  positions,  and  in  light  vegetable  soil.  Propa- 
gated by  divisions,  or  by  seeds. 

P.  communis  (common).  Shamrock  Pea.  /.  of  a  bsautiful  blue, 
rather  large,  having  a  slightly  acute  keel ;  disposed  on  solitary 
or  axillary  peduncles,  or  in  umbels  of  two  or  three.  L  digitately 
trifoliolate.  and  resembling  those  of  the  Shamrock ;  leaflets 
truncate,  dentately-serrated.  A.  2in.  to  Sin.  1820.  Cold  and 
temperate  Himalayas,  <fcc.  (F.  d.  S.  1575.) 

PARONYCHIA    (old    Greek    name    used    by    Dio- 
scorides,   and   derived  from  paronychia,    a  whitlow,   for 
which  it  was  thought  to  be  a  cure).     Nailwort ;  Whitlow 
Grass.     ORD.  IllecebraceaB.     A  genus  of  about  forty  spe- 
cies of  small,   annual  or  perennial,   mostly  hardy  herbs, 
often    caespitose,    natives   of    the    Mediterranean  region, 
North   Africa,   Arabia,  America,    and   Angola.       Flowers 
small,  in  cymose  heads  or  fascicles,  often  hidden  by  the 
large,  white,  scarious  bracts ;  perianth  five-parted.    Leaves 
opposite,    oblong-lanceolate    or    subulate,    flat,    or    very 
rarely    with   recurved    margins,   entire ;    stipules  usually 
large,    scarious,   shining.      Th6   Arabe,   or    Algerian  Tea 
(Paronychto  argentea,  Lam.,  and  P.  nivea,  DC.),  is  used 
in  catarrh,  phthisis,  and  to  promote  digestion.      Scarcely 
any  of  the   species  are  worth  growing,  except,  perhaps, 
the  following.     They  thrive  in  a  light,  sandy  soiL     Pro- 
pagated by  seeds ;  the  perennials  also  by  divisions. 
P.   argentea   (silvery).     Jl.   whitish,    axillary    and    terminal, 
crowded  ;  bracts  white  and  shining,  acuminate.    L  ovate,  slightly 
glabrous,   sub  acute ;   stipules  broader,    but  shorter,   than   the 
leaves.     South  Europe,  1869.     A  free-growing  and  very  dwarf 
plant,  forming  neat,  compact  patches  Ift.  or  more  in  diameter. 
The  large,  silvery  stipules,  and  the  numerous,  scarious  bracts  of 
the  same  colour,  have  a  good  effect. 

P.  scrpyllifolia  (Thyme-leaved).  JL  in  dense  heads  at  the  tips 
of  the  shoots,  surrounded  and  completely  hidden  by  silvery, 
scarious  bracts.  Summer.  I.  sub-orbicular  or  obovate,  ciliate. 
Stems  prostrate.  South  Europe.  This  makes  a  pretty  covering 
for  beds,  or  'amongst  taller-growing  plants,  and  is  much  used  in 
carpet-bedding. 
PARONYCHIEJE.  A  tribe  of  Illecebraceat. 

VoL  in. 


PARROT-BEAK  PLANT.  See  Clianthns. 
PARROTIA  (named  after  F.  Parrot,  1792-1812,  a 
German  naturalist  and  traveller).  ORD.  Hamamelideas. 
This  genus  comprises  a  couple  of  species  of  hardy  trees 
or  shrubs,  the  one  inhabiting  Kashmir,  the  other  Northern 
Persia.  Calyx-tube  bell-shaped,  and  the  border  divided 
into  five  or  seven  lobes;  corolla  wanting;  stamens  five 
to  seven;  styles  two.  Leaves  oblong  or  orbicular,  de- 
ciduous, crenate;  stipules  large,  deciduous.  P.  persica, 
under  cultivation,  is  a  beautiful,  hardy  shrub  or  email 
tree,  whose  chief  attraction  lies  in  the  fine  autumnal 
tints  of  its  leaves.  The  most  suitable  situation  for  it  is 
against  a  wall,  where  it  will  need  no  protection,  and 
almost  any  soil  will  suit  it.  Both  species  may  be  pro- 
pagated by  seeds,  or  by  layers. 

P.  Jacquemontiana  (Jacquemont's).  JL  small;  calyx  seg- 
ments narrow,  oblong  or  linear ;  involucral  bracts  obovate,  Jin. 
long.  1.  2in.  to  3in.  in  diameter,  blunt ;  petioles  iin.  long.  A. 
6ft.  to  12ft.  Kashmir.  A  gregarious  bush,  closely  resembling  a 
hazel.  (B.  F.  F.  28.) 

P.  persica  (Persian).*  Iron-tree.  JL  chiefly  conspicuous  for 
the  numerous,  spreading  stamens.  1.  ovate-oblong,  of  a  deep 
green  in  summer  ;  in  autumn,  they  assume  at  the  tip  a  glowing 
crimson  colour,  in  the  centre  a  rich  orange  or  yellow,  while 
the  base  retains  its  green  hue.  A.  10ft  Persia,  1848.  (B.  M. 
5744.) 

PARROT'S  BILL.     See  Clianthus  puniceus. 

PARRYA  (named  after  Captain  W.  E.  Parry,  1790- 
1855,  the  Arctic  navigator).  Including  Neuroloma  and 
Pachyneurum.  ORD.  Crueiferos.  A  genus  comprising 
half-a-score  species  of  hardy,  low,  glabrous  or  pilose 
herbs,  with  thick  perennial  roots,  all  Arctic,  or  natives 
of  the  highest  mountains  of  Northern  Asia.  Flowers 
white,  rose,  or  purple,  racemose,  rarely  on  solitary 
scapes,  usually  showy ;  sepals  erect ;  petals  nnguiculate, 
spathnlate;  scape  naked  or  leafy.  Pod  compressed. 
Leaves  linear  or  spathulate,  entire  or  sinuate-toothed,  in 
one  species  pinnatifid.  Parryas  thrive  in  any  garden 
soil.  Increased  by  division. 
P.  arabidifloram  (Arabis-flowered).  JL  purple ;  petals  oborate ; 

pedicels  scarcely  longer  than   the  calyx  ;  scapes  simple.    May. 

L  sub-radical,  somewhat  fleshy,  lanceolate.      A.    6in.     Siberia, 
A'euroloma  arabidijlora. 
le,  borne  in  corymbs ;  anthers 


pedicels  scarcely  longer  than  the  calyx  ;  scapes  simple.    May. 
L  sub-radical,  somewhat  fleshy,  lanceolate,      h.    6in.     Si 
1800.    STNS.  He*perit  arabidijlora,  Xeuroloma  arabidijlora. 
P.  arctlca  (Arctic).    JL  pale  purple,  borne  in  corymbs ;  anthers 
oval ;  peduncles  quite  smooth.     May  and  June.    I.  almost  all 
quite  entire,    h.  3in.    Arctic  America,  1820. 

P.  integerrima  (entire-leaved),  ft.  beautiful  purple,  about  the 
icemes  at  first  corymbose, 
spathulate,  quite  entire ; 


size  of  those  of  Cardamine  pratensit ;  racemes  at  first  corymbose. 
April  and  May.    L.  radical  ones  rather 


cauline  ones  few.  A.  6in.  Siberia,  1827. 
P.  nudicaulis  (naked-stemmed).  /.  lilac,  lin.  across,  six  to  eight 
in  a  corymb  on  a  leafless  stem  ;  petals  obcordate.  Early  summer. 
L  all  radical,  petiolate,  elliptic-oblong,  acute,  entire  or  toothed, 
2in.  to  3in.  long.  Arctic  regions.  1883.  A  beautiful  little  rock- 
work  plant. 

PARSLEY  (Carum  Petroselinum).  A  hardy  biennial, 
said  to  have  been  introduced  into  this  country  from 
Sardinia  in  1548;  it  has  become  naturalised  in  some 
localities.  Hooker,  in  the  "Student's  Flora,"  asserts 
that  it  is  "  only  known  as  a  cultivated  plant  or  an 
escape,"  but  De  Candolle,  in  his  "  Origine  des  Plantes 
Cultivees,"  believes  it  to  be  truly  wild  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean region.  The  leaves  are  in  great  demand  for 
garnishing,  and  also  for  flavouring  in  numerous  culinary 
preparations.  Parsley,  for  one  or  both  of  these  pur- 
poses, is  in  daily  request  throughout  the  whole  year, 
and  the  crop  is,  in  consequence,  a  most  important  one, 
a  continued  supply  being  maintained  only  by  devoting 
considerable  attention  and  forethought  to  its  culture. 
In  some  gardens,  Parsley  will,  from  some  unaccountable 
cause,  very  rarely  succeed ;  and  in  others,  where  it 
usually  grows  freely,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  a  sow- 
ing, or  a  whole  crop,  suddenly  die  away  without, 
apparently,  any  satisfactory  reason.  This  causes  much 
inconvenience,  and  should  be  prevented,  if  possible,  by 
sowing  somewhat  frequently,  so  that,  in  the  event  of  a 
failure  occurring,  a  supply  from  the  succession  may 
soon  be  forthcoming. 
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Parsley — continued. 

Cultivation.  A  partially  shaded  position  in  the  best 
part  of  the  garden  should  be  selected  for  Parsley.  It 
is  too  often  relegated  to  an  unfavourable  spot,  or  used 
as  an  edging  to  walks — situations  in  which  it  some- 
times, yet  but  seldom,  bears  produce  such  as  may  be 
secured  under  more  liberal  treatment.  A  good  soil,  of 
considerable  depth,  and  not  too  light,  suits  Parsley 
best.  A  thick  coating  of  manure  should  be  dug  in 
previous  to  sowing,  unless  the  soil  is  sufficiently  rich 
without.  Borders  with  a  western  or  an  eastern  aspect 
may  be  utilised  for  the  summer  supplies,  while  that 
intended  for  winter  should  be  sown  in  a  sheltered  posi- 
tion, with  southern  exposure,  such,  for  instance,  as  the 
foot  of  a  south  wall.  To  maintain  a  continuous  supply, 
it  is  advisable  to  sow  at  three  different  times :  first,  in 
February,  as  early  as  circumstances  and  the  weather 
permit ;  secondly,  in  April  or  early  in  May ;  and  thirdly, 
in  July — this  last  being  specially  intended  for  winter. 
Sometimes  the  first  spring  sowing  is  sufficient,  but  it 
should  not  be  solely  depended  upon  where  a  large 
quantity  is  required.  The  seed  should  always  be  sown 
thinly  in  drills  from  12in.  to  15in.  apart,  and  about  lin. 
deep.  It  is  invariably  a  long  time  germinating ;  four 
or  five  weeks  is  not  at  all  unusual.  It  is  advantageous 
to  fill  in  the  drills  with  sandy  soil  at  the  first  sowing, 
as  this  assists  germination.  Thinning  of  the  young 
plants  must  be  commenced  when  they  are  of  sufficient 
size,  allowing  first  a  distance  of  3in.,  and  eventually 
about  6in.  space  for  each.  By  this  method,  much  larger 
leaves,  of  good  substance,  are  obtained  than  when 
thinning  is  not  practised,  or  only  insufficient  space  is 
allowed  between  the  rows.  Should  many  of  the  leaves 
in  summer  become  old,  and  turn  yellow,  in  consequence 
of  there  being  an  unlimited  supply,  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
cut  over  about  half,  or  one-third,  of  the  stock,  and 
allow  the  crowns  to  grow  afresh.  Afterwards,  the  other 
part  might  be  similarly  treated  if  it  were  thought 
requisite.  It  is  generally  necessary  to  protect  Parsley 
in  winter,  either  by  frames,  hand-glasses,  or  other 
methods,  as,  although  the  plants  are  hardy,  their  leaves 
are  not  sufficiently  so  to  withstand  much  frost;  and 
these  form  the  part  in  daily  request.  It  is  a  good  plan 
to  prepare  plants  in  a  convenient  part  of  a  south  border, 
with  a  view  to  placing  spare  or  temporary  frames  and 
sashes  over  them  before  winter.  Additional  coverings  of 
mats,  or  whatever  may  be  available,  are  requisite  in 
frosty  weather.  For  small  supplies,  a  few  plants  may 
be  inserted  thickly  in  pots  or  boxes,  at  intervals,  and 
placed  in  any  cool  house  or  pit,  or  on  a  mild  hotbed. 

Transplanting  Parsley  may  be  recommended,  particu- 
larly in  unfavourable  districts,  and  for  the  first  spring- 
sown  plants.  For  this  purpose,  the  seeds  should  be 
sown  thinly,  in  February,  in  a  similar  way  to  Carrots,  &c., 
on  a  prepared  hotbed,  and  the  pit  or  frame  should  be  ven- 
tilated, and  otherwise  treated  in  much  the  same  manner. 
About  the  end  of  April,  or  early  in  May,  the  seedlings 
must  be  hardened  off,  and  carefully  transplanted  about 
6in.  apart,  in  a  warm  border.  The  strong  tap-root  should 
be  preserved,  if  possible,  by  gently  handling  the  plants 
when  removing  them  to  their  new  quarters.  If  a  supply 
has  failed,  some  plants  may  be  retained  and  made  to 
produce  leaves  of  a  usable  size  much  quicker  by  growing 
them  on  in  frames  or  boxes,  in  a  warm  temperature, 
instead  of  placing  all  outside.  Thus  treated,  a  much 
earlier  crop  may  be  secured  than  if  the  seeds  were 
sown  outside  in  the  usual  way.  Transplanting  may  also 
be  practised,  at  the  latter  part  of  summer,  for  the  winter 
crop,  when  it  is  intended  to  use  frames  for  protecting 
plants  in  the  ground  in  the  manner  already  alluded  to. 
From  Gin.  to  Sin.  each  way  would  be  sufficient  space; 
such  an  even  disposition  of  plants  could  scarcely  be 
secured  by  another  method. 

If  it  is   intended   to   raise    seeds   of   the    varieties  of 


Parsley — continued. 

Curled  Parsley,  some  established  plants,  having  the  most 
perfectly  curled  leaves,  should  be  selected  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  transplanted  in  an  open  spot  by  themselves, 
in  early  spring.  The  seed  ripens  in  quantity  about  July, 
and,  after  being  dried,  will  retain  its  vegetative  pro- 
perties for  from  two  to  three  years. 

Sorts.  Of  tho  curled-leaved  varieties  of  Parsley  that  are 
most  valuable  for  ordinary  use,  and  more  especially  for 
garnishing,  those  of  a  compact  habit,  and  with  close, 
perfectly  curled  leaves,  are  to  be  preferred.  The  common 
sort  bears  coarse  leaves,  but  is  of  a  somewhat  hardier 
nature  than  those  of  which  the  leaves  are  curled;  the 
latter  are,  however,  far  superior  in  every  way.  The 
following  are  amongst  the  best  sorts  in  cultivation : 
COVENT  GARDEN  GARNISHING,  beautifully  curled  leaves, 
of  first-rate  quality.  FERN-LEAVED,  a  distinct  variety, 
with  close-crested  leaves  ;  fine  for  garnishing.  MYATT'S 
GARNISHING,  strong-growing,  beautifully  curled ;  an 
excellent  sort,  very  extensively  cultivated.  VEITCH'S 
SPLENDID  CURLED,  a  very  excellent  and  select  stock, 
with  beautifully  curled  leaves. 

Hamburgh,  or  Turnip-rooted,  Parsley  is  a  variety  grown 
only  for  the  use  of  its  fleshy  roots,  which  are  cooked 
and  eaten  like  Parsnips.  Seeds  may  be  sown  in  February 
or  March,  in  drills,  1ft.  apart.  The  plants  should,  in 
due  course,  be  thinned,  and  lifted  when  full  grown, 
about  October,  when  they  may  be  stored  in  sand  until 
required  for  use. 

Neapolitan,  or  Celery-leaved,  Parsley  may  here  be 
referred  to,  as  it  is  sometimes  grosvn  for  the  use  of 
the  leaf-stalks,  which  are  blanched  and  eaten  like 
those  of  Celery.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  in  March, 
the  seedlings  being  afterwards  transplanted  into  shallow 
trenches,  2ft.  apart,  and  treated  like  Celery,  except  that 
they  must  not  be  so  freely  watered. 

PARSLEY  FERN.     See  Cryptogramme. 

PARSLEY  PERN,  MOUNTAIN.  -See  Crypto- 
gramme. 

PARSNIP  (Peucedanum  sativum).  A  hardy  biennial, 
a  native  of  Europe  (Britain)  and  Siberia.  It  has  been 
cultivated  since  the  time  of  the  Romans  for  its  roots, 
which  are  eaten  as  a  vegetable,  and  used  for  various 
purposes,  not  the  least  being  that  of  the  preparation  of 
an  excellent  wine.  Parsnips  are  very  nutritious,  but  not 
so  much  so  as  Potatoes,  a  vegetable  for  which  they  have 
been  recommended  as  a  substitute.  Potatoes  are  also 
more  productive,  and  their  flavour  far  more  generally 
liked,  than  Parsnips ;  still,  the  latter  are  much  esteemed, 
and  form  a  portion  of  the  crops  in  almost  every  kitchen 
and  also  cottage  garden,  whether  large  or  small.  In 
the  Channel  Islands,  this  vegetable  is  successfully  culti- 
vated, the  soil  there  being  peculiarly  adapted  to  its  re- 
quirements. The  roots  are  in  greater  request,  at  certain 
seasons,  in  Roman  Catholic  countries  than  in  others. 

Cultivation.  Parsnips  succeed  best  in  an  open  situa- 
tion, where  the  soil  is  not  too  stiff-  yet  is  rich,  and  of 
a  good  depth.  A  somewhat  sandy  loam  is  most  suitable, 
and  it  is  best  if  tolerably  free  from  stones,  which  tend 
to  divert  the  roots  from  a  straight  downward  course. 
Land  in  preparation,  and  intended  for  the  vegetable  under 
notice,  should  be  deeply  trenched  the  previous  autumn, 
and  manure  added  then,  if  necessary — its  addition  in 
spring  invariably  results  in  the  production  of  forked, 
instead  of  straight,  roots.  Ridges  of  soil  left  for  the 
winter  should  be  levelled  down  in  February,  or  very 
early  in  March,  and  the  seed  sown  thinly,  yet  regularly, 
in  shallow  drills,  18in.  or  20in.  apart.  Before  the  young 
plants  become  drawn,  they  should  be  thinned,  partially 
at  first,  and  finally,  in  due  course,  to  distances  of  12in. 
or  15in.  apart,  according  to  the  size  they  are  likely  to 
attain.  An  occasional  hoeing  will  be  all  that  is  neces- 
sary until  the  leaves  die  in  autumn,  when  the  roots  will 
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Parsnip— continued. 

be  fit  for  use,  and  a  stock  may  be  lifted  and  stored  in 
a  cool  shed,  for  that  purpose  being  covered  with  sand 
or  light  soil.  Parsnips  are,  however,  much  better  if  dng 
from  the  ground  as  required  for  use ;  consequently,  only 
enough  should  be  stored  inside  for  maintaining  a  supply 
in  frosty  weather  up  till  February,  or  until  growth 
recommences,  when  the  whole  stock  must  be  dug  up. 
A  Parsnip,  with  a  portion  of  its  leaves  removed,  is  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  33. 


FIG.  33.  PARSNIP. 

Seed  Saving.  Parsnip  seed  does  not  satisfactorily 
retain  its  germinative  powers  longer  than  one  year.  If 
seed  is  to  be  raised,  a  few  of  the  best  roots  should  be 
carefully  planted  in  a  sheltered  position  early  in  the 
year.  The  seed  will  ripen  in  quantity  during  the  latter 
part  of  summer,  when  it  may  be  dried  and  stored  in 
the  ordinary  way. 

Sorts.  These  are  not  numerous.  The  following  are 
the  best:  HOLLOW-CKOWNED,  large,  heavy,  and  of  ex- 
cellent quality ;  best  for  general  use.  LARGE  GUERNSEY, 
roots  large,  long,  and  tapering;  a  variety  extensively 
cultivated  in  the  Channel  Islands.  THE  STUDENT, 
medium  size,  of  superior  flavour  and  good  quality. 

There  is  a  variety  called  Turnip-rooted,  because  of 
its  roots  resembling  Turnips  in  shape  and  growing  prin- 
cipally above  ground.  It  is  not  much  cultivated,  but 
has  been  recommended  for  shallow  soils,  on  which  the 
other  sorts  do  not  properly  succeed. 

Pests.  The  Parsnip  is  occasionally  liable  to  the 
attacks  of  Fungi,  of  which,  probably,  the  worst  are 
Erisyphe  Martii  and  Peronospora  nivea;  but  the  crop 
seldom  suffers  much  from  these  causes.  Means  of  pre- 
vention and  of  remedy  will  be  found  under  the  headings 
Mildew,  Oidium,  and  Feronospora  (which  see). 


Parsnip — continued. 

The  insects  that  most  frequently  injure  Parsnips 
also  affect  various  allied  plants,  notably  the  Carrot,  and 
they  will  be  found  mentioned  under  the  following  head- 
ings: Carrot  Blossom  Moth,  (Depressaria  daucella 
or  D.  nervosa),  Carrot  Grubs  (Psila  Rosas),  Celery 
Ply  (Tephritis  Onopordinis),  Plat-body  Motb.  (Depres- 
saria applana  or  D.  cicutella),  Parsnip-Seed  Moth 
(D.  Heradeana),  and  Purple  Carrot-Seed  Moth 
(D.  depressella).  Their  appearance,  habits,  and  modes  of 
doing  damage,  and  the  best  remedies  against  each,  will 
be  found  in  detail  under  these  heads,  but  may  be  sum- 
marised here  as  follows : 

Psila  Rosas  is  a  small,  two-winged  fly,  the  grubs  of 
which  are  slender,  white  or  yellowish,  and  about  $in. 
long.  They  burrow  into  the  tap-roots  of  Parsnips  and 
of  Carrots,  forming  narrow,  irregular  galleries.  The 
diseased  plants  show  the  injury  by  the  outer  leaves 
drooping  and  turning  yellow.  It  has  been  found  useful, 
as  a  remedy,  to  water  the  plants  with  solutions  of 
paraffin  (one  ounce  to  one  gallon  of  water)  or  of  alum, 
or  liquid  manure ;  and  gas-lime,  soot,  or  sand  prepared 
with  tar  (one  gallon  to  a  barrowful  of  sand),  are  all 
useful  applications  if  dug  into  the  soiL 

Tephritis  Onopordinis  is  harmful,  inasmuch  as  the 
grubs  burrow  between  the  surfaces  of  the  leaves  of 
Parsnips,  producing  large,  pale  patches,  in  which  the 
surfaces  are  separated  from  each  other.  These  patches 
are  useless  for  the  nutrition  of  the  plant;  hence,  when 
numerous,  much  injury  is  done  to  the  leaves.  One  or 
more  grubs  are  present  in  each  patch.  When  full-fed, 
they  generally  bore  through  the  skin  of  the  leaf,  and 
into  the  soil,  and  in  it  they  turn  into  brown,  oval  pupae ; 
but  sometimes  they  become  pupa  in  the  discoloured 
patches  of  the  leaves.  From  the  pupae,  in  a  fortnight 
or  so  in  summer,  or  after  the  winter,  emerge  brown  or 
yellowish  two-winged  flies,  about  the  size  of  house  flies, 
with  brown-spotted  wings  and  green  eyes.  The  best 
remedy  is  to  crush  the  spots,  when  they  are  small, 
between  the  finger  and  thumb,  or  pick  off  and  burn  the 
diseased  leaves.  The  leaves  may  also  be  sprinkled  with 
lime,  or  gas-lime,  or  soot,  to  prevent  deposition  of  the 
eggs.  The  pupae  may  be  destroyed  by  digging  gas-lime 
into  the  soil  in  autumn  and  winter,  or  by  paring  off 
and  burning  Sin.  or  4in.  of  the  surface  soiL 

All  the  moths  that  need  be  noticed  here  belong  to 
the  genus  Depressaria,  a  rather  large  group  of  insects, 
included  in  the  Tineina  (which  see  for  characters). 
They  vary  from  a  little  over  iin.  to  lin.  across  the 
wings.  The  fore  wings  are  cut  square  at  the  tips,  and 
the  hind  margin  of  the  hind  wings  is  generally  notched 
near  the  base.  The  insects  are  usually  grey,  reddish- 
brown,  or  brown,  and  the  fore  wings  bear  darker  spots 
or  streaks.  Several  of  these  moths  live  on  umbelli- 
ferous plants,  in  the  umbels  of  flowers,  or  in  pieces  of 
the  leaves  so  rolled  as  to  form  tubes.  The  parts 
occupied  by  them  are  spun  together  by  means  of  silk, 
and  thus  afford  them  protection  from  enemies  of  every 
kind.  When  the  web  is  torn,  or  even  if  the  plant  is 
shaken,  the  larvae  wriggle  to  the  exterior,  and  drop  to 
the  ground,  to  re-ascend  at  leisure.  When  full-fed,  they 
usually  bore  into  stems  of  the  food-plant,  and  in  them 
become  pupae.  In  this  state  they  frequently  hibernate, 
though  some  live  through  the  winter  as  moths.  Those 
larvae  that  feed  on  the  leaves  do  comparatively  little 
harm,  but  those  that  feed  in  the  umbel  eat  the  flowers 
and  fruits,  and  do  much  mischief  to  the  seed  crop.  The 
best  remedy  is  hand-picking,  or  shaking  the  affected 
umbels.  The  larvae  readily  fall  out,  and  should  be 
trampled  upon  and  crushed  before  they  can  crawl  away, 
or  again  reach  the  umbels. 

PARSNIP  PIiY.  See  Tephritui  Onopordinis, 
under  PAKSNIP  PESTS. 
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PARSNIP-SEED  MOTH  (Depressaria  Heradeana). 
A  small  moth,  belonging  to  a  genus  which  includes 
about  forty  British  species.  It  is  one  of  the  large 
group  Tineina,  a  group  characterised  chiefly  by  the  long 
fringes  of  the  wings,  which  are,  in  most  of  them,  long 
and  narrow,  and  by  the  slender  body.  The  moth  has 
a  spread  of  wings  of  about  lin.,  and  has  the  fore  wings 
rather  broad  and  greyish-ochreous,  with  numerous,  short, 
fuscous  streaks,  and  two  or  three  darker  spots,  sur- 
rounded with  whitish  scales.  The  hind  wings  are  grey, 
and  are  notched  on  the  hind  margin  near  the  base. 
The  larva  is  dull  grey  above,  dull  yellow  along  the  sides ; 
the  head,  second  segment,  and  spots  on  the  body,  are 
black.  It  feeds  usually  on  Hogweed  (Heracleum  sphon- 
dylium),  but  also  eats  Parsnips.  It  generally  lives  in  the 
umbels,  drawing  them  together  by  a  web.  In  this  it  lies 
protected,  but  emerges  and  drops  as  soon  as  the  plant 
is  shaken.  The  larvas  may  become  hurtful  by  feeding 
on  the  seeds.  If  necessary,  they  may  be  diminished  by 
shaking  over  anything  from  which  they  can  be  swept 
up  and  destroyed;  or  they  may  be  shaken  on  to  the 
soil,  where  they  can  be  trodden  on  and  crushed.  The 
pupaa  may  be  found,  occasionally  in  numbers,  in  the 
interior  of  the  Parsnip  stems;  and  they  may  be  col- 
lected and  destroyed;  with  the  latter,  without  difficulty. 
It  would  be  well  to  clear  away  all  umbelliferous  weeds, 
on  which  these  insects  feed. 

PARSONSIA  (named  in  honour  of  Dr.  John  Par- 
sons, 1705-1770,  a  Scotch  physician  and  writer  on 
natural  history).  STNS.  Heligma,  Helygia,  and  Spiro- 
stemon.  ORD.  Apocynacece.  A  genus  comprising  twelve 
species  of  greenhouse,  glabrous  or  puberulous,  twining 
shrubs  or  sub-shrubs,  natives  of  tropical  Asia,  Aus- 
tralia, and  New  Zealand.  Flowers  whitish,  small ;  cymes 
dichotomous,  terminal  or  shortly  pedunculate  in  the  axils, 
sometimes  forming  a  terminal  thyrse.  Leaves  opposite. 
For  culture,  see  Dipladenia. 

P.  albiflora  (white  -  flowered),  ft.  white,  Jin.  long,  in  many- 
flowered  panicles,  odorous ;  corolla-lobes  shorter  than  the  tube. 
May.  1.  usually  lin.  to  2in.  long,  coriaceous,  oblong-ovate  or 
lanceolate,  with  transverse  veins,  more  rarely  linear  or  obovate, 
or  narrow  linear-lanceolate,  3in.  to  4in.  long,  with  lobed  margins, 
in  young  plants  spathulate.  Stems  stout,  glabrous  or  pubescent. 
New  Zealand.  SYN.  P.  heterophylla  (J.  H.  S.  v.  195).  P.  varia- 
bilis,  of  Lindley,  is  supposed,  by  some  authorities,  to  be  founded 
on  young  specimens  ot  this. 

P.  heterophylla  (variable-leaved).    A  synonym  of  P.  albiflora. 

P.  velutina  {velvety),  fl.,  corolla  tube  shorter  than  the  calyx ; 
cymes  rather  small  and  dense,  solitary  or  few,  on  opposite, 
axillary  peduncles.  July.  I.  on  rather  long  petioles,  from 
broadly-ovate  to  ovate-oblong,  truncate  or  cordate  at  base,  2in. 
to  5in.  long.  Australia.  A  tall,  woody  climber,  softly  pubescent 
or  villous. 

PARTERRE.  A  French  term,  used,  in  this  country, 
to  denote  a  small  inclosure  or  flower-garden,  laid  out 
in  beds  of  different  sizes  and  shapes. 

PARTHENIUM  (an  ancient  Greek  name  used  by 
Hippocrates  for  an  allied  plant,  from  parthenos,  virgin). 
STNS.  Argyrochceta,  Villanova.  ORD.  Composites.  A 
genus  comprising  about  half-a-dozen  species  of  erect 
herbs,  sub-shrubs,  or  shrubs,  natives  of  North  and  Central 
America,  and  the  West  Indies.  Flower-heads  white  or 
yellowish,  heterogamous,  small,  disposed  in  terminal, 
sometimes  densely  corymbose,  sometimes  loose  panicles ; 
achenes  glabrous  or  slightly  pilose;  involucre  broadly 
campanulate  or  hemispherical;  receptacle  small,  convex 
or  conical.  Leaves  alternate,  entire,  toothed,  or  pin- 
nately  dissected,  often  scabrous  above,  more  or  less  cano- 
tomentose  or  slightly  glabrous  below.  P.  Hysterophorus, 
the  only  species  calling  for  mention  in  this  work,  is  a 
plant  of  no  particular  beauty.  It  thrives  in  any  common 
soil.  Increased  by  seeds,  sown  in  bottom  heat,  in 
spring;  the  seedlings  should  be  afterwards  hardened  off, 
and  transplanted  in  a  warm,  sunny  spot. 
P.  Hysterophorus  (Hysterophorus).  Bastard  Feverfew;  West 

Indian     Mugwort.       H.-heads    whitish,    disposed    in   spreading 
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panicles ;  pappus  scales  oblong,  blunt ;  involucral  scales  acute. 
I.  twice  pinnatipartite,  the  uppermost  ones  entire.  A  tall, 
greenhouse  or  half-hardy,  hispidulous  annual.  (B.  M.  2275.) 

PARTIAL.     Secondary ;   e.g.,  Partial  involucre. 

PARTITE.  Divided  into  a  number  of  segments, 
which  extend  almost  as  far  as  the  base  of  the  part  to 
which  they  belong  ;  e.g.,  Tripartite,  three-parted ;  Quadri- 
partite, four-parted,  &c. 

PARTITION.  A  term  applied,  botanically,  to  the 
deepest  divisions  into  which  a  leaf  can  be  cut  without 
becoming  compound. 

PARTRIDGE  BERRY.  A  common  name  applied 
to  Gaultheria  procumbens  and  Mitchella  repens. 

PARTRIDGE  PEA.     See  Heisteria. 

PARYFHOSPUJERA.  A  synonym  of  Parkia 
(which  see). 

PASCALIA  (named  after  Dr.  D.  Pascal,  a  professor 
at  Parma).  ORD.  Composites.  A  monotypic  genus,  the 
species  being  an  erect,  half-hardy,  perennial  herb,  allied  to 
RudbecTcia,  and  having  a  resinous  smell.  It  should  be 
grown  in  a  dry,  warm  spot,  and  needs  the  protection  of 
a  frame  in  winter.  Propagated  by  divisions,  in  spring  ; 
or  by  cuttings,  inserted  under  a  handlight,  in  summer. 
"The  plant  cultivated  in  England  as  P.  glauca  is  evi- 
dently a  species  of  Sunflower,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with 
this  genus "  (Lindley  and  Moore). 

P.  glauca   (milky-green),  fl.-heads  yellow,  nearly  lin.  across, 

terminating   each  branch,  solitary ;    receptacle   chaffy.      July. 

1.  trinerved,  glaucous,  h.  IJft.  Extra-tropical  South  America, 
1799.  (A.  B.  R.  549.) 

PASFALUM  (from  Paspalos,  one  of  the  Greek  names 
for  Millet).  Millet  Grass.  ORD.  Graminece.  A  large 
genus  (nearly  160  species)  of  stove,  greenhouse,  or  hardy 
grasses,  mostly  American,  a  few  broadly  distributed,  two 
natives  of  South  Europe.  Spikes  on  elongated  peduncles, 
sometimes  solitary  or  twin,  sometimes  wavy  and  sub- 
digitate  at  the  apex,  or  scattered  at  the  sides  of  the 
peduncles ;  spikelets  usually  biseriate.  The  species  have 
no  horticultural  value. 

FASQUE  FLOWER.     See  Anemone  Pulsatilla. 

FASSIFLORA  (from  passio,  passion,  and  ftos,  floris, 
a  flower ;  a  name  given  by  the  early  missionaries  in 
South  America,  in  allusion  to  a  fancied  representation 
in  the  blossoms  to  the  implements  of  the  Crucifixion). 
Passion  Flower.  Including  Disemma  and  Murucuja. 
ORD.  Passiflorece.  A  genus  comprising  about  120 
species  of  stove,  greenhouse,  or  hardy,  climbing,  or 
rarely  erect,  herbs  or  shrubs ;  they  are  mostly  American, 
but  a  few  are  found  in  Asia  and  Australia.  Flowers 
hermaphrodite,  very  rarely  unisexual,  often  showy,  axil- 
lary, solitary,  or  racemose;  calyx  tube  short,  urceolate, 
the  lobes  four  or  five,  linear-oblong  or  linear,  often 
coloured  on  the  inside ;  petals  four  or  five,  or  none, 
almost  equal  to  the  calyx  lobes  and  more-coloured ; 
corona  simple  or  duplex,  the  exterior  of  many,  one  or 
two-seriate  filaments,  or  membranous  and  tubular,  the 
interior  tubular  or  absent ;  gynophore  elongated,  girded 
at  the  base  by  a  thick  pitcher;  stamens  four  or  five, 
adnate  to  the  filaments  of  the  gynophore,  free  at  the 
tips;  anthers  linear-oblong,  versatile.  Fruits  ovoid  or 
globose,  juicy  or  pulpy,  sometimes  almost  three-valved, 
many-seeded,  in  a  few  species  edible.  Leaves  alternate, 
rarely  opposite,  entire,  lobed,  or  parted ;  petioles  often 
glandnlose ;  tendrils  lateral,  undivided,  rarely  absent ; 
stipules  two  or  none,  sometimes  leafy.  One  or  more  of 
the  species  of  Passifiora  should  always  be  included 
amongst  plants  selected  for  covering  the  roof  or  rafters  of 
either  a  stove  or  greenhouse.  They  are  best  adapted  for 
large  structures ;  in  small  houses,  close  pruning  becomes 
necessary,  and  the  plants,  consequently,  cannot  properly 
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develop  their  true  characters.  The  flowers  are  very  beauti- 
ful in  some  species ;  in  all,  they  are  of  singular  form  and 
extremely  interesting. 

Propagation  is  readily  effected  from  cuttings  of  young 
shoots,  about  Gin.  long,  taken  in  spring  with  a  heel,  and 
inserted  singly  in  small  pots  of  sandy  soiL  They  should 
be  placed  in  a  close  propagating  frame,  or  under  a  bell 
glass,  where  they  will  root  in  due  course  pretty  freely. 
Once  rooted,  and  gradually  inured  to  the  open  house, 
the  plants  grow  rapidly,  and  when  repotting  rather  large 
shifts  may  be  safely  allowed.  They  may  eventually  be 
permanently  planted  out,  and  the  growth  trained  over  the 
roof  or  rafters,  or  cultivated  for  a  similar  purpose  in 
large  pots  or  tubs.  Passifloras  usually  grow  freely, 
and  are  not  over-fastidious  regarding  soil,  provided 
there  is  good  drainage,  and  plenty  of  water  is 
given  throughout  the  growing  season.  If  planted  in 
borders,  the  roots  should  be  partially  restricted,  and 
a  depth  of  soil  not  exceeding  a  foot  will  be  sufficient. 


Passiflora — continued. 

P.  Actinia  (Sea-anemone-like).  fl.,  petals  nearly  white,  oblong, 
rather  longer  than  the  calyx  ;  calyx  with  a  short  tube,  and  a  limb 
of  five  greenish,  oblong  lobes;  crown  of  numerous  spreading, 
worm-like  filaments,  deeply  banded  with  red,  blue,  and  white, 
inclosing  three  circles  of  very  minute  processes ;  peduncles  axil- 
lary, single-flowered.  November  and  February.  L  about  Sin. 
long,  ovate,  obtuse,  emarginate,  the  petioles  scarcely  half  as 
long.  Organ  Mountains,  1842.  (B.  M.  W09.) 

P.  adiantifolia  (Adiantum-leaved).    A  form  of  P.  Banksii. 

P.  alata  (winged-stemmed).*  fl.  very  sweet-scented ;  upper  side  of 
calyx  and  petals  deep  crimson;  rays  variegated  with  purple, 
white,  and  crimson;  pedicels  terete;  bracts  slightly  toothed. 
April  to  August.  L  glabrous,  somewhat  cordate,  ovate,  acute; 
petioles  bearing  four  glands ;  stipules  lanceolately-falcate,  some- 
what serrated.  Branches  tetragonally  winged.  Peru,  1772. 
(B.  M.  66 ;  L.  B.  C.  246.)  P.  Biumapartea  is  probably  a  hybrid 
between  this  species  and  P.  quadrangularis. 

P.  a.  brasiliana  (Brazilian).  Jl.  solitary,  axillary ;  sepals  ob- 
long, very  convex,  coloured  at  the  edges,  each  bearing  below  the 
end  a  little  bristle  ;  petals  longer,  but  similar,  within  deep 
scarlet,  outwardly  deep  violet,  with  a  white  streak  along  the 
middle ;  crown  about  as  long  as  the  petals,  composed  of  several 
rows  of  tapering  processes,  which  are  collected  into  a  cylinder, 
and  are  white,  with  crimson  bands  on  the  lower  half,  deep  rich 


FIG.  34.    PORTION  OF  FLOWER-BEARISG  BRANCH  OP  PASSIFLORA  <XERULEA. 


This  should  be  composed  of  turfy  loam  with  a  small 
portion  of  peat  and  some  sharp  sand  intermixed.  Very 
rich  soils  are  apt  to  cause  an  over-luxuriant  growth 
at  the  expense  of  the  floriferous  habit  which  the  plants 
usually  assume.  Attention  should  be  devoted  to 
training  the  shoots  and  preventing  overcrowding  by 
cutting  the  weakest  away,  allowing  the  terminal  points 
of  others  to  hang  gracefully.  When  flowering  is  over, 
the  main  growth  may  be  regulated,  thinned,  if  necessary, 
and  cut  in.  Both  stove  and  greenhouse  species  thrive 
under  very  similar  treatment,  except  that  the  latter  do 
not  require  so  much  heat  as  the  former,  and  do  not 
generally  grow  quite  so  rapidly.  P.  caerulea  succeeds  in 
favourable  localities  outside.  If  trained  to  a  south 
wall,  it  grows  rapidly,  and  soon  covers  a  large  surface. 
The  numerous  orange-coloured  fruits  that  ripen  towards 
autumn  are  as  ornamental  as  the  flowers  which  precede 
them. 

Except  where  indicated  otherwise,  the  undermentioned 
species  are  climbers,  and  require  stove  treatment. 


violet  on  the  upper  half.  September.  1.  about  6in.  long,  oblong, 
abruptly  pointed;  petiole  over  liin.  long,  with  two  yellow, 
conical  glands  at  the  upper  end ;  stipules  narrow.  1831.  SYN. 
P.  phaenicea  (B.  R.  1603). 

P.  alato-caernlea  (winged-blue).  fl.,  petals  white  inside ;  calyx 
lobes  rose-coloured  on  the  outside  ;  crown  tnple ;  outer  nlamen- 
tous  appendages  variegated  with  black,  blue,  and  white  ;  pedicels 
terete,  much  longer  than  the  petioles.  June  to  October. 
I  glabrous,  cordate,  three-lobed ;  lobes  quite  entire,  ovate-lanceo- 
late; petioles  bearing  two  to  four  glands.  1823.  A  garden 
hybrid  between  P.  alata  and  P.  casruUa.  (B.  R.  848.) 

P.  alba  (white).*  fl.  white ;  superior  peduncles  longer  than  the 
leaves.  May.  I  glabrous,  glaucescent  beneath,  somewhat  cor- 
date at  base,  five-nerved,  trilobed  ;  lobes  oval,  somewhat  glandu- 
larly  serrated  at  base ;  petioles  biglanclular  in  the  middle.  Brazil, 
1830.  SYN.  P.  atomar&.  (G.  C.  n.  s.  xix.,  p.  693;  R.  H.  1883, 
Fig.  39.) 

P.  alblda  (whitish).    A  synonym  of  P.  mucronata. 

P.  albo-nlgra  (white  and  black).  JL,  petals  white ;  corona  black- 
ish-purple below,  white  above.  Summer.  I.  palmately  five-lobed. 
This  is  said  to  be  a  cross  between  P.  alata  and  P.  Jiaddvana. 
(R.  G.  1852,  8.) 

P.  amabllis  (lovely).*  fl.,  sepals  and  petals  red  within,  con- 
formed ;  filaments  of  the  corona  almost  quadnseriate,  white, 
shorter  than  the  perianth ;  peduncles  solitary,  — -1 
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Fassiflora  —  continued. 

May.  I.  membranous,  ovate,  acute,  entire  ;  stipules  ovate,  acu- 
minate, entire,  shorter  than  the  glandulose  petioles.  Stem 
slender,  terete.  South  America,  1848.  (B.  M.  4406.  ) 

P.  amethystina  (amethystine),  fl.  purplish  ;  margins  of  corona 
in  flexed  ;  ovary  tomentose  ;  peduncles  as  long  as  the  leaves  ; 
bracts  absent.  November.  I.  trilobed,  cordate,  glabrous  ;  lobes 
oblong,  obtuse,  almost  equal,  obscurely  serrulate  ;  petioles  bear- 
ing two  or  three  glands.  Brazil,  1827.  (B.  R.  1838,  21,  under 
name  of  P.  onychina.) 

P.  arborea  (tree-like*.  fl.  2m.  to  Sin.  broad  ;  perianth  tube  liin. 
to  2in.  long,  terete,  green  ;  sepals  and  petals  similar  and  equal, 
greenish-white  inside  ;  corona  triple  ;  the  outer  of  yellow  fila- 
ments nearly  two-thirds  as  long  as  the  petals  ;  the  middle  a  ring 
of  short  filaments  round  the  mouth  of  the  tube  ;  inner  of  fim- 
briate  scales,  pressing  against  the  column  ;  peduncles  pendulous, 
three  to  six-flowered;  bracts  none.  July.  L  drooping,  6in.  to 
2$ft.  long,  oblong,  elliptic,  or  obovate  ;  petioles  stout,  cylindric, 
lin.  to  liin.  long.  Stem  slender,  erect,  terete,  1ft.  to  14ft.  high, 
sparingly  branched  ;  branches  horizontal  or  drooping.  New 
Grenada,  &c.,  1807.  An  interesting  species,  from  its  erect  habit 
and  peculiar  appearance.  SYN.  P.  ylauca  (of  Humboldt).  (B.  M. 
5864.) 

P.  atomaria  (dotted).    A  synonym  of  P.  alba. 

P.  atropurpurea  (dark  purple),  fl,  3in.  in  diameter  ;  tube  short. 
white  inside  ;  sepals  reddish-violet  ;  petals  crimson  ;  coronal 
threads  violet,  spotted  with  white.  1883.  Garden  hybrid. 
Greenhouse. 

P.  anrantla  (orange).    A  synonym  of  P.  Banksii. 

P.  Banksii  (Banks'),  fl.  sometimes  pale  on  first  opening,  but 
soon  becoming  brick-red  or  dull  scarlet,  on  pedicels  much  snorter 
than  the  leaves  ;  calyx  lobes  liin.  or  more  long  ;  petals  scarcely 
Jin.  long,  narrow  ;  inner  corona  broadly  tubular,  plicated,  and 
shortly  lobed  at  the  orifice  ;  outer  one  of  a  single  row  of  fila- 
ments. July.  I.  broad,  usually  under  Sin.  long,  with  three  broad, 
obtuse  lobes,  rarely  divided  to  the  middle  of  the  leaf,  each  lobe 
sometimes  two  or  three-lobed.  Australia.  Greenhouse.  SYNS. 
P.  aurantia  (A.  B.  B.  295),  Difemma  aurantia  (B.  M.  4140). 
P.  adiantifolia  (B.  R.  233  ;  L.  C.  B.  36,  under  name  of  Murucuja, 
Baueri)  is  a  mere  form  of  this  species. 

P.  Bolottii  (Belotti's).  /.  large  and  showy  ;  sepals  flesh-coloured, 
tinged  with  green  ;  petals  delicate  light  rose-colour  ;  rays  of  the 
corona  blue,  with  indistinct  transverse  purple  bars.  Summer. 
I.  large,  glabrous,  alternate,  deeply  three-lobed;  lobes  acuminate, 
entire.  Stems  round,  tendrilled.  1847.  A  robust  hybrid  between 
P.  cceruleo-racemosa  and  P.  quadranyularis.  (G.  M.  B.  i.  9.) 

P.  biflora  (two-flowered).    A  synonym  of  P.  lunata. 

P.  caerulca  (blue-flowered).*  fl.  faintly  scented,  lasting  but  one 
day  ;  calycine  segments  pale  greenish-white,  the  petals  of  nearly 
the  same  shape  and  size  ;  styles  purplish  ;  rays  of  the  corona  in 
two  circles,  purple  at  the  bottom,  white  in  the  middle,  and  blue 
at  the  ends  ;  bracts  ovate,  entire.  June  to  October.  Jr.  egg- 
shaped,  yellow  when  ripe.  I.  glabrous,  five  -parted  ;  lobes 
oblong,  quite  entire;  petioles  bearing  four  glands  at  the  apex; 
stipules  falcate.  Brazil  and  Peru,  1699.  Hardy.  See  Fig.  34. 
(B.  M.  28.)  P.  chinensis  (of  gardens)  and  P.  Mayana  are  pro- 
bably forms  of  this  species.  P.  Uartiviesiana  is  probably  a 
seedling  variety  with  white  flowers.  CONSTANCE  ELLIOTT  is  a 
fine  seedling  form  with  white-sc 
and  Pince,  Exeter. 

P.  O.  Colvillei  (Colville's).  ft.  whitish  ;  petals  tinged  with  blue  ; 
outer  corona  variegated  with  purple,  white  and  blue.  I.  with 
oblong-lanceolate,  serrulated  looes  ;  petioles  biglandular  at  apex. 
Said  to  be  a  hybrid  between  P.  ccerulea  and  P.  incamnta. 
(S.  B.  F.  G.  125.) 

P.  cseruleo-kermesina  (blue  and  carmine).  This  is  probably  a 
hybrid  between  P.  cremlea  and  P.  Raddiana. 

P.  cseruleo-racemosa  (blue-racemose).*  fl.  purple;  pedicels 
axillary,  solitary,  one-flowered.  June  to  October.  L  quite 
glabrous,  rather  coriaceous,  three  to  five-Iobed  ;  lobes  undulated, 
somewhat  toothed  at  the  base  ;  petioles  bearing  four  glands.  A 
hybrid  between  P.  ccerulea  and  P.  racemosa.  Greenhouse  or 
nearly  hardy.  (L.  B.  C.  573.) 

P.  capsularis  (capsular).  fl.  yellow  and  green  ;  pedicels  solitary, 
ovary  elliptic-oblong,  and,  as  well  as  the  fruit,  acutely  hexagonal, 
glabrous.  June  and  July.  fr.  purple  when  ripe,  small. 
t.  downy,  cordate  at  base,  two-lobed,  with  an  awn  in  the  recess 
between  the  lobes,  and,  as  well  as  the  petioles,  glandless.  Tropical 
America,  &c.,  1820.  (B.  M.  2868.) 

P.  O.  acutiloba  (acutely-lobed).  I.  deeply  two-lobed,  hardly 
pubescent  above,  painted  with  white. 

P.  c.  geminlflora  (twin-flowered),  fl.,  pedicels  twin.  I.  glabrous, 
hardly  cordate  at  base.  Branches  triangular. 

P.  oinoinnata  (curled).*  fl.  pale  violet-purple,  bold,  showy,  axil- 
lary ;  corona  of  long  and  singularly  curled  and  twisted,  dark  violet 
cilise,  marked  with  alternate  bands  of  white  and  purple  near  the 
base.  August.  1.  deeply  digitately  lobed,  glossy  dark  green. 
Stems  glabrous.  Brazil,  1868.  Greenhouse.  (B.  M.  5737  ;  G.  C. 
1868,  p.  966.) 

P.  cinnabarina  (cinnabar-red).*  /.  scarlet,  axillary,  solitary, 
widely  spreading,  2Jin.  in  diameter  ;  outer  corona  of  a  single  series 
of  erect  filaments  ;  inner  shorter,  membranous,  deeply  plicate. 
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March.  I.  usually  deeply  trifld,  occasionally  five-lobed,  sub- 
cordate  or  distinctly  cordate  at  the  base,  with  a  wide  sinus ; 
lobes  ovate  or  ovate-elliptical,  entire,  or  the  medium  lobe  with 
a  broad,  obtuse,  lateral  tooth  on  each  side.  Australia,  (B.  M. 

P.  coccinea  (scarlet-flowered).*  fl.  scarlet,  with  orange-coloured 
rays;  bracts  ovate,  sub-serrated,  velvety.  June  to  November. 
fr.  full  of  sweet,  juicy,  edible  pulp.  I.  glabrous,  ovate,  coarsely 
toothed,  slightly  acute ;  petioles  bearing  four  to  six  glands. 
British  Guiana,  Brazil,  and  Peru,  1820.  (B.  H.  xvi.,  xiii.,  under 
name  of  P.  fulgens.) 

P.  cnprea  (coppery),  fl.  orange-coloured,  with  a  purple  calyx ; 
petals  oblong-linear,  shortly  exceeded  by  the  calyx;  coronal  leaflets 
linear,  blunt  ;  pedicels  single,  much  exceeding  the  petiole,  the 
uppermost  racemose.  July.  I.  roundish-oval,  entire,  mucronu- 
late,  shortly  petioled,  reticulated  on  both  sides.  Bahamas,  1724. 

P.  Decaisneana  (Decaisne's).  fl.  about  4in.  in  diameter  ;  sepals 
and  petals  brilliant  carmine  on  the  inside ;  rays  of  the  corona 
barred  with  purplish  and  white  below,  deep  bluish-purple  and 
white  towards  the  tips.  Summer.  I.  about  Sin.  long ;  petioles 
stout,  bearing  three  pairs  of  glands  ;  stipules  elliptic.  A  hybrid 
between  P.  alata  and  P.  qiiadrangularis.  (F.  d.  S.  viii.  848.) 

P.  discolor  (discoloured).    A  synonym  of  P.  Maximiliana. 


Fio.  35.  FRUIT  AND  LEAVES  OF  PASSIFLORA  EDULIS. 

P.  edulis  (edible).*  /.  white,  tinged  with  purple,  ragrant ;  corona 
about  equal  in  length  to  the  calyx  lobes ;  ovary  glabrous  ;  bracts 
glandularly  serrated.  July  and  August,  fr.  livid-purple  when 
ripe,  elliptic,  IJin.  in  diameter,  edible;  pulp  orange-coloured,  with 
an  acid  taste  resembling  the  flavour  of  an  orange.  I.  glabrous, 
trilobed,  serrated  ;  petioles  biglandular  at  the  apex.  Brazil.  The 
fruit  of  this  species  is  produced  in  abundance.  See  Fig.  35. 
(B.  M.  1989 ;  B.  B.  152,  under  name  of  P.  incarnata  cor.) 

P.  e.  verruclfera  (warted).  fl.  very  curious  and  pretty  ;  sepals 
white  within,  twice  as  broad  as  the  white  petals  ;  coronal  rays 
dark  purple,  two-seriate,  equal,  shorter  than  the  petals ;  bracts 
and  sepals  warted.  April.  I.  glabrous,  three-lobed,  serrated, 
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obtuse  or  cuneate  at  base  ;  petioles  biglandolar  at  the  apex,  twice 
as  long  as  the  peduncles ;  stipules  setaceous,  almost  equalling  the 
peduncles.  Brazil,  1837.  Greenhouse.  (B.  B.  1840,  52,  under 
name  of  P.  zerrueifera.) 

P.  filamentosa  (filamentous),  fl.  with  whitish  petals  and  Mae 
corona  coloured  similarly  to  those  of  P.  ccerutea  ;  corona  longer 
than,  or  nearly  equalling,  the  calyx ;  bracts  serrated.  July  to 
October.  /.  glabrous,  five-parted,  serrated  ;  petioles  biglandular 
in  the  middle.  South  America,  1817.  (B.  M.  2023;  B.  B. 
584.)  SYN.  P.  palmata  (L.  B.  C.  97). 

P.  foetida  (stinking).  Wild  Water  Lemon,  ft.  whitish,  the  corona 
variegated  with  purple  and  blue.  May  to  October.  I.  villous  ou 
both  surfaces,  five-nerved,  cordate  at  base,  three-lobed ;  lobes 
nearly  entire,  lateral  ones  very  short,  middle  one  acuminated ; 
petioles,  as  well  as  the  stems,  hispid.  Tropical  America,  Ac.,  1731. 
Annual,  or  rarely  perennial.  SY.VS.  P.  hircina  (of  gardens), 
P.  hireuta.  (L.  B.  C.  138.) 

P.  £  ciliata  (ciliate-leaved).  fl.,  petals  greenish  on  the  outside, 
red  within ;  rays  of  corona  variegated  with  white  and  purple ;  stipes 
of  ovary  deep  purple,  with  darker  spots.  July  to  September. 
I.  glabrous,  somewhat  five-nerved,  cordate  at  base,  trifid ;  lobes 
acuminated,  ciliated.  Jamaica,  1783.  (B.  M.  288.) 

P.  £  nigelliflora  (Nigella-flowered).  fl.,  segments  five,  pale  green 
without,  white  within,  oblong ;  petals  white,  the  same  shape ; 
filaments  of  nectary  white,  bluish  at  the  tip,  ' 
circular  disk ;  involucre  of  three  pinnatifid  leaves. 
L  cordate,  five-lobed,  hairy,  or  almost  silky  on  both  sides,  emitting 
a  foetid  odour  when  bruised.  Stem  and  petioles  hairy.  Mexico, 
1835.  (B.  M.  3635,  under  name  of  P.  nigelliflora.) 

P.  fulgens  (shining).    A  synonym  of  P.  coccinea. 

P.  glauca  (glaucous),  of  Aiton.    A  synonym  of  P.  stipulate. 

P.  glauca  (glaucous),  of  Humboldt    A  synonym  of  P.  arborea. 

P.  gracilis  (slender),  ft.  whitish ;  rays  of  corona  blue  and  white ; 
peduncles  axillary,  solitary.  August.  Jr.  egg-shaped.  1.  sub- 
cordate,  glabrous,  three-lobed ;  lobes  roundish,  beset  with  two  to 
four  glands ;  petioles  bearing  two  glands.  1823.  (B.  B.  870.) 

P.  Habnil  (Hahn's).*  fl.  white,  Sin.  across,  with  a  double  yellow 
corona.  Summer.  I.  peltate,  oval,  bright  green  above,  reddish 
on  the  under  surface.  Mexico,  1870.  Greenhouse.  (G.  C.  n.  a., 
x-  305,  xiL  504  ;  B.  H.  1869,  430,  under  name  of  Disemma  Hahnii.) 

P.  Herbertiana  (Lady  Carnarvon's),  fl.  solitary  or  in  pairs, 
rather  large,  on  pedicels  shorter  than  the  leaves ;  calyx  lobes 
greenish-white  or  pale  orange-yellow,  nearly  IJin.  long ;  petals 
narrow,  scarcely  Jin.  long ;  inner  corona  about  |in.  long,  crenate 
or  shortly  lobed  ;  outer  one  rather  shorter,  of  a  single  row  of  fila- 
ments. July  to  September.  L  broad,  truncate  or^slightly  cordate 
at  base,  with  three  triangular,  almost  acute,  lobes,  pubescent  on 
both  sides  ;  petioles  biglandnlar.  Australia,  1821.  SYN.  Disemma 
Herbertiana.  (B.  B.  737.) 

P.  hircina  (goat-scented).    A  garden  synonym  of  P.  foetida. 

P.  hirsuta  (hairy).    A  synonym  of  P.  foetida. 

P.  holosericea  (wholly-silky),  fl.  white,  spotted  with  red  ;  rays 
of  corona  variegated  with  purple  and  white.  May  to  August. 
1.  ovate,  somewhat  trilobed,  aristately  toothed  at  the  base ; 
petioles  biglandular.  Vera  Cruz,  1733.  Plant  clothed  with  soft, 
velvety  down.  (B.  M.  2015  ;  B.  B.  59.) 

P.  Hullettt  (Hullett's).    A  garden  synonym  of  P.  macrocarpa. 

P.  Imperatrice  Eugenie  (Empress  Eugenie's),  fl.  about  4in. 
across;  petals  white,  tinged  on  the  inside  with  reddish-lilac; 
rays  of  the  corona  white,  with  regular  transverse  bars  of  blue, 
which  become  reddish-purple  towards  the  base.  Summer. 
I.  deeply  three-lobed,  the  lobes  slightly  mucronate.  1858.  Ap- 
parently a  cross  between  P.  ccurulea  and  P.  quadranffularw  or 
P.  alata.  (I.  H.  1858, 175.) 

P.  incarnata  (flesh-coloured).*  May  Apple.  /.  sweet-scented ; 
petals  white ;  corona  having  a  double  circle  of  purple  rays ;  bracts 
glamlularly  serrated ;  ovary  villous ;  calyx  lobes  pale  green.  July 
and  August,  fr.  orange-coloured,  about  the  size  of  an  apple,  with 
a  sweetish,  yellow  pulp.  I.  glabrous,  somewhat  cuneate  at  base, 
five-nerved,  deeply  tritid  ;  lobes  lanceolate,  serrated  ;  petioles  bi- 
glandular at  apex.  Southern  United  States,  1629.  A  greenhouse 
perennial,  sending  up  annually  a  number  of  herbaceous  shoots. 
(B.  M.  3697.) 

P.  Innesii  (Innes').*  fl.  very  handsome  ;  sepals  white  internally ; 
petals  whitish,  thickly  speckled  with  red  ;  corona  in  many  rows, 
white,  banded  with  red  at  the  base,  violet-spotted  above  the 
middle,  and  white  at  the  apex.  1870.  A  fine  garden  hybrid 
between  P.  alata  and  P.  macrocarpa. 

P.  insignia  (remarkable).    A  synonym  of  Tacsonia  insignit. 

P.  jorullensis  (Jorullo).  fl.  orange,  twin,  small :  calyx  segments 
five,  expanded ;  corolla  connate  with  the  calyx,  five-fid,  the 
lacinise  revolute-deflexed,  much  shorter  than  the  calyx ;  corona 
double ;  peduncles  above  lin.  long,  articulated  at  apex.  June. 
L  bilobed  ;  lobes  renifonn,  obtuse,  mucronulate,  broadly  rotun- 
date,  purplish-glaucescent  beneath ;  stipules  linear,  small. 
Central  America,  1852.  SY.V.  P.  Meduscea.  (B,  M,  4752; 
F.  d.  S.  v.  528;  L.  &  P.  F.  G.  i.,  f.  59.) 

P.  kermesina  (carmine).    A  synonym  of  P.  Raddiana. 

P.   laurifolia   (Laurel-leaved).     Jamaica   Honeysuckle;    Water 
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Lemon,  fl.  red  and  violet,  sweet-scented  ;  bracts  obovate,  glan- 
dularly  serrate  at  the  apex.  June  and  July.  fr.  yellow,  with 
white  spots,  the  size  of  a  hen's  e?g,  but  rather  more  elongated. 
containing  a  whitish,  watery,  edible  pulp.  L  glabrous  ovate- 
oblong,  entire;  petioles  biglandular  at  the  apex;  stipules  seta- 
ceous,  the  length  of  the  petioles.  West  Indies  and  South 
America,  1690.  (B.  B.  13.)  SYN.  P.  tinifolia  (B.  M.  4958). 

P.  Lawsoniana  (Lawson's).  fl.  Sin.  to  4£n.  across  ;  calyx  lobes 
reddish-brown  in  the  interior;  petals  reddish,  oblong-obtuse, 
shorter  than  the  sepals  ;  corona  in  many  rows,  the  outer  fila- 
mentous. Summer.  /.  sub-peltate,  rather  thick,  ovate-oblong 
slightly  cordate,  acuminate,  entire.  1868.  A  hybrid  between 
P.  alata  and  P.  racemosa. 

P.  ligularis  (strap-shape-stipuled).  /.  green  and  purple,  parti- 
coloured ;  bracts  ovate,  entire.  September.  I.  glabrous,  cordate, 
acuminate,  entire;  petioles  bearing  four  to  six  cylindrical  glands  • 
stipules  ovate-lanceolate,  acuminated.  Peru,  1819.  (B.  M  2967  ) 
SYX.  P.  Lovei  (B.  G.  1852,  9). 

P.  Lowei  (Lowe's).    A  synonym  of  P.  liyularis. 

P.  Innata  (lunate),  /f.  white,  the  rays  of  the  corona  yellow  ; 
pedicels  twin,  jointed  above  the  middle  ;  calyx  exceeding  the 
corolla,  June  to  August.  I.  glabrous,  glandular  beneath,  cor- 
date at  base,  three  nerved,  truncate,  somewhat  bi-  or  trilobed- 


P.  lutea  (yellow),  fl.  pale  yellow,  on  twin  pedicels  ;  filaments  of 
the  corona  in  three  rows,  shorter  than  the  sepals.  May  and  June. 
I.  almost  glabrous,  cordate,  trifid  ;  lobes  ovate,  mucronate  by  a 
bristle,  and,  as  well  as  the  petioles,  glandless.  North  America, 
1714.  Hardy.  (B.  B.  79.) 

P.  macrocarpa  (large-fruited).  ^  wnite  and  purple.  Summer. 
fr.  of  a  delicate  flavour,  and  acquiring  a  weight  of  81b.  and 
upwards.  1.  large,  oval,  obtuse.  Stem  quadrangular.  Bio  Negro, 
1866.  A  vigorous-growing  climber.  SYN.  P.  Bulletti  (of  gardens*. 

P.  macnlata  (spotted),  fl.  greenish  ;  pedicels  solitary  or  twin, 
rather  pilose.  June  and  July.  I.  glabrous,  deeply  three-lobed, 
painted  with  white  on  the  upper  surface  ;  lobes  nearly  equal, 
oblong,  acute,  upper  ones  bluntly  trifid,  intermediate  one  larger 
than  the  others  ;  petioles  glandless.  Curassoa,  1820. 

P.  maliformls  (Apple-form-fruited).  Sweet  Calabash.  JL  of 
various  shades,  sweet->cented,  large,  and  beautiful;  petals 
white  ;  rays  blue  ;  outer  divisions  of  flower  red  ;  bracts  ovate, 
acute,  joined  at  the  base,  larger  than  the  flower.  July  to 
November,  fr.  dingy  yellow,  round,  smooth,  about  2in.  in  dia- 
meter, full  of  agreeable,  gelatinous,  pale  yellow 
I.  glabrous,  ovate,  somewhat  cordate  at  base,  acumi 
entire;  petioles  biglandular.  Tropical  America,  <tc.,  173L 
(B.  B.  94.) 

P.  marmorea  (marbled).  A  garden  synonym  of  Ophiocaulon 
tiitumpeloides. 

P.  Maximlllana  (Prince  Maximilian's),  fl.  greenish,  with  a 
white  corona  ;  pedicels  solitary  or  twin,  longer  than  the  petioles. 
May  and  June.  /.  glabrous,  divaricately  bilobed,  drawn  out 
a  little  in  the  middle,  somewhat  cordate  at  base,  red  and  bi- 
glandular beneath;  petioles  glandless.  Brazil,  1800.  SYNS. 
P.  decolor  (L.  B.  C.  565),  P.  vespertitio  (B.  B.  597). 

P.  Mednsaea  (Medusa's).    A  synonym  of  P.  jorullensis. 

P.  Mooreana  (Moore's),  fl.,  calyx  tube  short;  limb  of  five  oblong 
segments  ;  petals  white  ;  corona  with  the  outer  ray  blue,  nearly  as 
long  as  the  petals,  variegated  below  with  white  and  darker  blue  ; 
intermediate  one  deep  blue,  very  short;  inner  one  red-purple, 
erect  ;  peduncles  one-  flowered.  July.  L  almost  sessile,  Sin.  to  bin. 
long,  cuneate,  deeply  palmato-trifid,  obscurely  serrate  ;  stipules 
large,  ovate.  Buenos  Ayres,  1837.  (B.  M.  3773.) 

P.  mncronata  (mucronate).  fl.  white,  with  a  yellowish  corona  ; 
column  inclined  ;  stamens  secund  ;  pedicels  twice  the  length  of 
the  leaves  ;  bracts  soon  falling  on.  August  and  September. 
I.  glabrous,  roundish-cordate,  entire  ;  petioles  biglandular  in 
the  middle;  stipules  ovate-lanceolate,  setosely  apiculated. 
Brazil,  1816.  (B.  B.  677,  under  name  of  P.  albida.) 

P.  Munroi  (Munro's).  fl.  2in.  to  3in.  across  ;  petals  five,  whitish 
externally,  violet  within,  oblong,  as  long  as  the  calyx  lobes  ; 
corona  in  several  series,  violet,  rich  purple,  and  whitish.  Summer. 
I.  Sin.  to  5in.  long,  4in.  to  6in.  broad,  palminerved,  cordate  at 
base,  deeply  three-lobed.  1868.  A  very  elegant  greenhouse 
hybrid  between  P.  alata  and  P.  ccerulea. 

P.  Murncula  (Murucuia).  fl.  deep  red,  solitary,  axillary.  July. 
fr.  flesh-coloured  when  ripe,  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg.  I.  glabrous, 
glandular  beneath  truncately  two-lobed  at  the  apex  ;  lobes 
obtuse,  divaricate.  West  Indies,  1730.  SYN.  Murucvja  oceUata 
(B.  B.  574.) 

P.  onychina  (onyx-coloured).    A  synonym  of  P.  amethyntina. 

P.  organensis  (Organ  Mountains),  fl.  greenish-white,  having  a 
violet-coloured  corona,  tipped  with  white.  Summer.  L  having 
ovate,  obtuse,  lateral  lobes,  and  a  broad,  very  obtuse,  central  one, 
the  under  surface  claret-coloured.  Brazil,  1869. 

P.  o.  marmorata  (marbled).  L,  upper  surface  prettily  mottled 
with  whitish  or  yellowish  blotches.  Brazil,  1869. 

P.  palmata  (palmate).    A  synonym  of  P.  JUainentasa. 
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P.  peltata  (peltate-leaved).  /. 
filamentous ;  ped' 


co,»cii,h  /i.  gitcii.h;  calyx  pale,  large  ;  corona 
ls  solitary,  jointed  about  the  middle.  August 
and  September.  L  pubescent  above,  glandless,  three-nerved, 
rather  peltate,  threo-lobed  beyond  the  middle  ;  lobes  lanceolate, 
divaricated ;  petioles  biglandular  in  the  middle.  West  Indies, 
&c.,  1778.  (B.  R.  507.) 

P.  penduliflora  (pendulous-flowered),  fl.  pale  yellow  and  green ; 
crown  one-seriate,  twelve  to  fourteen-partite  ;  segments  orange- 
coloured,  much  exceeded  by  the  petals  ;  pedicels  simple,  solitary 
or  twin  often  elongated,  pendulous.  August.  I.  roundish,  slightly 
trilobed  at  the  sinuate  or  sub-truncate  top ;  lobes  broadly 
rounded,  mucronulate,  erect  West  Indies,  1848.  (B.  M.  4565.) 

P.  perfoliata  (perfoliate-leaved).  fl.  on  pedicels  much  exceeding 
the  petioles  ;  calyx  crimson  ;  petals  oblong-lanceolate,  exceeding 
the  calyx ;  rays  fleshy-green,  with  blunt,  scarlet  tips.  April  to 
September.  I.  velvety,  cordate  at  base,  two-lobed,  with  an  awn  in 
the  recess  between  the  lobes,  glandless  beneath,  and  on  the 
petioles.  West  Indies,  &c.,  1831.  (B.  R.  78.) 

P.  phcenicea  (crimson).    A  synonym  of  P.  alata  brasiliana. 

P.  picturata  (painted-leaved),  fl.  red  ;  calyx  lobes  reflexed,  twice 
the  length  of  the  filamentous  crown ;  outer  crown  beautifully  varie- 
gated with  blue  and  white.  September.  I.  sub-peltate,  reddish 
beneath,  three-lobed  ;  lobes  quite  entire,  mucronate  by  a  bristle  ; 
recesses  and  petioles  bearing  four  glands.  Brazil,  1820.  (B.  B. 
673  ;L.B.C.  1050.) 

P.  princeps  (princely).    A  synonym  of  P.  racemosa. 

P.  punotata  (dotted),  of  Loddiges.    A  synonym  of  P.  tuberosa. 

P.  quadrangularis  (quadrangular-stemmed).*  Granadilla. 
fl.  highly  odoriferous ;  calycine  lobes  white_  within ;  petals  of  the 
same  shape,  red  within,  and  white  outside;  corona  five-fold, 
the  outer  rays  in  a  double  row,  longer  than  the  petals,  round, 
white,  and  variegated  with  violet :  bracts  entire.  August  and 
September.  Jr.  greenish-yellow,  oblong,  about  6in.  in  diameter, 
containing  a  succulent,  purple,  edible  pulp,  of  a  sweet  and 
slightly  acid  flavour.  I.  glabrous,  cordate  at  base,  ovate,  acumi- 
nated ;  petioles  bearing  four  or  six  glands ;  stipules  ovate,  entire. 
Branches  tetragonally  winged.  Nicaragua,  1768.  Largely  culti- 
vated in  the  tropics.  (B.  R.  14.)  The  variety  aucubijolia  has 
variegated  leaves. 


FIG.  36.  LEAP  AND  INFLORESCENCE  OF  PASSIFLORA  RACEMOSA. 

P.  racemosa  (racemose).*  fl.  of  a  deep  red  or  scarlet  colour ; 
pedicels  twin,  forming  terminal,  pendulous  racemes ;  in  conse- 
quence of  the  upper  leaves  becoming  abortive.  March  to  October. 
I.  quite  glabrous,  rather  peltate,  glaucous  beneath,  for  the  most 
part  trilobed  ;  petioles  usually  bearing  four  glands.  Brazil,  1815. 
See  Fig.  36.  (B.  M.  2001 ;  B.  R.  285.)  SYN.  P.  princeps  (L.  B.  C.  84). 
P.  Madonna  is  said  to  be  a  cross  between  P.  racemosa  and 
P.  Buonapartea,  the  latter  itself  a  hybrid  between  P.  alata  and 
P.  quadrangularis.  BIJOU  is  said  to  be  a  hybrid  between 
P.  racemosa  and  P.  Raddiana. 

P.  Raddiana  (Raddi's).*  fl.  richly  coloured,  produced  in  great 
abundance;  calyx  blood-colour,  the  segments  linear-oblong, 
acute,  the  tube  short ;  petals  the  same  colour,  and  equal  or 
slightly  larger,  flat,  very  spreading,  at  length  reflexed ;  corona  in 
one  series  of  short,  spreading,  purple  filaments;  peduncles 
solitary,  axillary,  slender,  much  longer  than  the  leaves. 
Autumn.  I.  trilobed,  cordate,  dark  shining  green  above,  vinous 
beneath ;  lobes  serrulate  at  base ;  petioles  terete,  biglandular ; 
stipules  leaf-like,  semi-cordate,  sub-cirrhose  at  apex.  Brazil. 
1831.  See  Fig.  37.  (B.  M.  3503;  B.  R.  1633,  under  name  of 
P.  kermesina.)  P.  Loudoni  is  considered  by  Dr.  Masters  to  be 
a  cross  between  this  species  and  P.  racemosa.  P  Comte 
Woronzof  is  said  to  be  a  form  of  P.  Raddiana. 

P.  rubra  (red-berried).  /.  greenish-yellow  ;  calyx  exceeding  the 
corolla;  crown  three-seriate,  the  exterior  filaments  reddish, 


Passiflora — continued. 

nearly  as  long  as  the  petals ;  pedicels  solitary ;  ovary  hairy 
April  to  September,  fr.  red,  hairy,  ovoid  or  sub-globose.  I.  vel- 
vety, cordate  at  base,  two-lobed,  with  an  awn  in  the  recess  between 
the  lobes,  glandless  beneath  and  on  the  petioles.  Tropical 
America,  1831.  (B.  R.  95.) 

P.  sanguinolcnta  (blood-red).  /.  reddish-violet,  small,  axillary, 
solitary ;  corona  violet-coloured  below,  white  at  the  tips.  Sum- 
mer. I.  five-nerved,  bilobed,  with  the  lobes  divergent.  Columbia 
and  Peru,  1868.  A  slender-growing  climber. 


FIG.  37.  PASSIFLORA  RADDIANA, 

P.  serratifolia  (saw-edge-leaved),  fl.  with  purple  petals,  the 
filaments  of  the  crown  pale  purple  at  the  base,  and  thence 
bluish :  pedicels  pubescent.  May  to  October.  I.  pubescent 
beneath,  ovate-lanceolate,  acute,  serrulated,  feather-nerved; 
petioles  pubescent,  bearing  four  glands.  Mexico,  &c.,  1731.  (B.  M. 
651.) 

P.  sicyoides  (Sicyos-like).  fl.  whitish,  very  fragrant ;  peduncles 
twin  ;  bracts  filiform,  small,  approximating  the  flower.  July. 
I.  cordate,  three-lobed,  sharply  sub-dentate  or  quite  entire, 
glaucous  beneath,  hairy,  biglandular  in  the  recesses,  smoothish 
above ;  lobes  triangularly  acuminated,  the  middle  one  longest ; 
petioles  hairy,  biglandular  in  the  middle ;  glands  large,  clavate. 
Mexico  and  Brazil,  1838. 

P.  stipulata  (stipuled).  fl.  whitish,  the  crown  variegated  with 
purple  and  white  ;  peduncles  about  equal  to  the  petioles  ;  bracts 
entire.  August  and  September.  I.  glabrous,  glaucous  beneath, 
cordate  at  base,  five-nerved,  trifld  ;  lobes  ovate,  entire ;  petioles 
bearing  two  or  four  glands  ;  stipules  oblong,  somewhat  auricled, 
mucronate,  entire.  Brazil,  &c.,  1779.  SYN.  P.  glauca  (of  Aiton). 
(B.  R.  88.) 

P.  suberosa  (cork-barked),  fl.  of  a  greenish-yellow  colour,  the 
short  crown  purple  at  the  bottom ;  pedicels  twin.  June  to  Sep- 
tember, fr.  purple  when  ripe,  ovoid.  I.  glabrous,  somewhat 
ciliated,  five-nerved  at  the  base,  ovate,  somewhat  cordate,  usually 
three-lobed ;  lobes  ovate,  acute,  the  middle  one  larger  than  the 
rest ;  petioles  biglandular  above  the  middle.  West  Indies,  &c., 
1759. 

P.  s.  angnstifolia  (narrow-leaved),  fl.  yellowish,  with  the  rays 
purple  at  the  base  ;  pedicels  solitary  or  twin.  June  to  Septem- 
ber. 1.  glabrous,  glandless,  somewhat  peltate  ;  lower  ones  ovate, 
the  rest  lanceolate,  two  or  three-lobed ;  petioles  short,  biglan- 
dular above  the  middle.  West  Indies,  1773.  (B.  M.  1983 ;  B.  R. 


P.   8.   minima  (least).     ^    greenish-yellow,  with    white   rays; 
nectary  fourfold ;  inner  one  with  an  entire,  brown  rim ;  outer 
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plaited,  of  a  dusky  purple  colour ;  another  ciliated  with  capil- 
lary, black  hairs,  with  yellow  tips,  the  outermost  one  having  the 
fila'mentous  appendages  twice  as  long  as  the  others,  dark  purple 
at  base,  and  yellow  from  the  middle  to  the  tip ;  pedicels  twin. 
July  and  August.  1.  glabrous,  glandless,  five-nerved,  trifid ; 
lobes  ovate,  the  middle  one  drawn  out  most ;  petioles  biglandular 
at  the  apex.  Tropical  America,  1690.  (B.  R.  144.) 

P.  &.  pallida  (pale-flowered).  JL  yello wish-green,  small ;  corona 
short ;  pedicels  one  to  three  together.  August  and  September. 
1.  glabrous,  ovate,  acuminated,  three-nerved ;  petioles  biglandular 
above  the  middle.  Florida  and  West  Indies.  (B.  R.  660.) 

P.  tinifolia  (Laurestine-leaved).    A  synonym  of  P.  laurifolia. 

P.  trifasciata  (three-banded).  JL  white,  fragrant  Summer. 
L  trilobate,  evergreen,  marked  down  the  centre  of  each  lobe  by 
a  broad  irregular  band  of  reddish-purple,  the  back  of  the  leaf 
being  of  a  dark  sanguineous  hue.  Para,  1868.  (I.  H.  544.) 

P.  tuberosa  (tuberous-rooted),  fl.  greenish-white ;  outer  corona 
green  at  the  base,  tipped  with  purple  and  white ;  style  purple ; 
pedicels  twin.  June  to  October,  L  glabrous,  glandular  beneath, 
rounded  at  the  base,  three-nerved,  three-lobed  at  the  apex  ;  the 
lower  ones  usually  painted  with  white  on  the  upper  surface ; 
lobes  oblong,  acute,  the  middle  one  very  small ;  petioles  gland- 
less.  Branches  of  root  tuberous.  South  America,  1810.  (B.  R. 
432.)  SY.N.  P.  punctate  (L.  B.  C.  101). 

P.  tucumanensis  (Tucuman).  /.  about  2in.  in  diameter ;  petals 
white ;  corona  doubly  filamentous,  the  outer  series  white,  barred 
with  purplish-blue,  equalling  the  petals ;  inner  series  white, 
tipped  with  blue,  Tery  short ;  bracts  almost  equalling  the  calyx 
segments,  loosely  cordate,  serrate ;  pedrncles  one-flowered,  tri- 
bracteate.  July.  L  broadly  cordate,  petiolate,  trilobed ;  lobes 
oblong,  deeply  glandulose-serrate,  glaucous  beneath.  Brazil,  Ac., 
1836.  Plant  very  glabrous.  (R  M.  3636.) 

P.  vespertilio  (bat-like).    A  synonym  of  P.  Maximiliana. 

P.  vitifolia  (Vine-leaved).  JL  yellowish ;  outer  corona  orange- 
coloured  ;  inner  corona  white  ;  bracts  glandularly  toothed.  July. 
J.  downy  beneath,  cordate,  deeply  three-lobed;  lobes  ovate, 
acuminated,  sharply  toothed,  with  the  sinuses  biglandular; 
petioles  biglandular  at  the  base,  pubescent.  South  America, 

P.  Weberlana  (Weber's).  .A.  white,  2in.  in  diameter  ;  filaments 
of  corona  banded  with  white ;  ovary  densely  setose  ;  peduncles 
axillary,  solitary.  Summer.  I.  large,  3in..to  Sin.  long,  4iin. 
to  9in.  broad,  three-lobed  ;  lobes  broadly  ovate-oblong,  acute, 
sinuate  -  toothed,  the  base  deeply  cordate ;  stipules  leafy, 
falcate-oblong.  Stem  covered  with  glandular  hairs.  Argentine 
Republic,  1885. 

FASSIFLORE2G.  An  order  of  trees,  shrubs,  or 
herbs,  with  watery  juice,  of  variable  habit,  erect,  climb- 
ing or  twining,  natives  of  tropical  and  snb-tropical 
regions,  but  most  numerous  in  South  America.  Flowers 
solitary,  racemose,  or  cymose-paniculate,  usually  showy, 
hermaphrodite  or  unisexual,  usually  regular ;  calyx  tube 
short  or  elongated,  coriaceous  or  herbaceous,  persistent, 
in  two  cases  absent;  lobes  three  to  many,  coriaceous, 
valvate  or  imbricated;  petals  absent,  or  as  many  as  the 
calyx  lobes,  inserted  at  the  throat,  tube,  or  base  of  the 
calyx,  free,  or  connate  in  a  campanulate  corolla,  in- 
duplicately  valvate  or  imbricated ;  corona  at  the  throat 
or  base  of  the  calyx  simple  or  duplex,  tubular,  or  cut 
into  radiating  or  erect  filaments,  or  rarely  absent ;  disk 
nrceolate  or  annular,  rarely  absent ;  stamens  three  to 
five,  or  rarely  many,  in  a  few  cases  many-seriate,  peri- 
gynous,  or  inserted  with  the  petals  at  the  calyx  throat, 
the  filaments  subulate  or  filiform.  Fruit  a  many-seeded, 
dehiscent  or  indehiscent,  berry  or  capsule.  Leaves 
alternate  or  rarely  opposite,  petiolate,  simple,  lobed, 
palmately  three  to  seven-foliolate,  very  rarely  pinnate 
or  decompound,  sometimes  glandular  ;  stipules  none  or 
twin,  deciduous  or  persistent ;  tendrils  circinate  or 
spirally  twisted.  Several  species  of  Passijlora  are  of 
economic  value,  some  of  them  having  edible  fruits. 
The  order  comprises  nineteen  genera  and  about  250 
species.  Examples  :  Carica,  Gynopleura,  Pa&siflora,  and 
Tacsonia. 

PASSION-FLOWER.  See  Fassiflora.  The  term 
is  also  applied  to  the  species  of  Tacsonia. 

FASTINACA.  Included  under  Fencedanum 
(which  see). 

FASTINACA  OFOFONAX.  A  synonym  of  Mala- 
baila  Opoponaz  (which  see). 


FATAGONULA     (from    the    name    of     the    native 

country    of    the    genus  —  Patagonia).       OKD.    Boraginece. 

A  genus  comprising  only  a  couple   of  species  of  green- 

house,   glabrous  or   pubescent,    South   American   shrubs. 

Flowers   small,  loosely  corymbose,   cymose  at  the  tips  of 

the  branches;   calyx  broadly  campanulate,  five-fid  above 

the  middle  ;  corolla  campanulate-sub-rotate,  semi-five-fid, 

with  imbricated  (not  folded)  lobes.     Leaves  alternate  or 

clustered    at    the     apices     of     the    branches,    entire    or 

serrate,    pennireined,    reticulated.       P.     americana,    the 

only  species  introduced,  grows  well  in  an  equal  mixture 

of  loam   and  peat.      It   may   be   increased   by  cuttings, 

inserted  in  the  same  kind  of  soil,  under  a  glass. 

P.  americana  (American).   JL  white  or  greenish-white,  smelling 

like  those  of  the  Elder.    June  to  August.    I.  glabrous  on  both 

surfaces,  lanceolate  or  oblong-lanceolate,  taperinz  into  the  short 

petioles,  and  sub-cuneated  at  the  base,  generally  acute,  rarely 

obtuse,  at  the  apex  ;    younger  ones  cuneate-obovate,  entire  or 

serrated  towards  the  top;   largest  ones  2Jin.  long,  margined. 

A.  10ft.  to  12ft    1732. 

FATANA  FALM.     See  (Eiiocarpus  Batana. 

PATANIA.     Included  under  Dicksonia. 

PATCHOULI  PLANT.  A  common  name  of  Pogo- 
stemon  Patchouli  (which  see). 

FATELLIFORM.  Shaped  like  the  patella  or  knee- 
pan  ;  disk-shaped  ;  circular,  with  a  rim. 

PATENS,  PATENT.  Spreading  widely  open,  or 
diverging  widely  from  an  axis. 

FATERSONIA  (named  after  Col.  W.  Paterson,  an 
English  traveller  in  South  Africa  of  the  last  century). 
STN.  Genoriris.  OED.  Iridece.  A  genus  comprising 
nineteen  species  of  handsome,  greenhouse,  perennial  herbs, 
with  short  rhizomes,  all  natives  of  extra-tropical  or  sub- 
tropical Australia.  Flowers  two  or  several  in  a  spathe, 
rarely  solitary,  sessile  or  very  shortly  pedicellate  ; 
perianth  blue,  or  very  rarely  yellow  or  white  ;  tube 
slender,  sometimes  long  ;  three  outer  lobes  broad  and 
spreading  ;  three  inner  ones  small,  erect,  sometimes 
minute  or  absent  ;  bracts  membranous,  more  or  less 
scarious.  Leaves  radical,  or  clustered  at  the  base  of 
the  stems,  distichous,  narrow-linear,  grass-like  or  rigid. 
The  best-known  species  are  described  below.  They 
thrive  in  a  sandy-peat  compost.  Propagation  may  be 
effected  by  division,  or  by  seeds. 

P.  glabrata  (glabrous).  JL  purple  ;  perianth  tube  shortly  exceed- 
ing the  bracts  ;  scapes  or  peduncles  one  or  sometimes  two  to  the 
stem,  rarely  exceeding  the  leaves.  June.  L  distichous  ;  lower 
ones  very  short  ;  upper  ones  6in.  to  12in.  long,  rarely  above  two 
lines  broad.  Stem  slender,  Sin.  to  6in.  high.  1814.  SYN. 
P.  media.  (L.  B.  C.  768.) 

P.  glabrata  (glabrous),  of  "Botanical  Register."  A  form  of 
P.  sericea. 

P.  glanca  (glaucous).  /.  blue  ;  perianth  tube  exceeding  the  bracts 
by  three  to  five  lines  ;  spike  with  the  two  outer  bracts  liin.  to  1  Jin. 
long,  each  spikelet  bearing  three  or  four  flowers  ;  scapes  usually 
much  shorter  than  the  leaves,  but  occasionally  exceeding  them. 
June,  i.  rigid,  erect,  the  longest  from  6in.  to  18in.  long,  and 
nearly  two  lines  broad.  Stems  very  short,  clustered  on  the 
rhizome,  with  a  few  outer  scales  gradually  passing  into  leaves. 
1820.  (B.  M.  2677;  L.  B.  C.  1182.) 

P.  media  (intermediate).    A  synonym  of  P.  glabrata. 

P.  occidentalis  (Western).  Jl.  usually  numerous,  rarely  only 
three,  in  each  spikelet  ;  perianth  rich  blue,  the  tube  shortly  ex- 
ceeding the  bracts  ;  outer  bracts  l£in.  or  more  long.  May. 
L  rigid,  the  longest  often  above  1ft.  long,  usually  two  to  three 
lines  broad.  Stems  very  short  1824.  (B.  R.  1839,  60,  under 
name  of  /'.  sapphirina.) 

P.  sapphirina  (sapphire  -  colour  -  flowered).  A  synonym  of 
P.  occidentalis. 

P. 

outer  segme 

ovate  or  lanceolate  ;  outer  bracts  Ijin.  to  2in.  long,  at  first  silky- 
woolly  ;  scapes  usually  about  1ft  high.    June.    1.  radical,  long, 


sericea  (silky).   JL  deep  violet-blue,  in  a  stout  and  usually 
many-flowered  spike  ;  outer  segments  of  limb  broadly  ovate  ;  inner 


erect,  and  rigid,  rarely  above  two  lines  broad,  the  edges  very 
ing.    Stems  scarcely  any.    1803.    (B.  M. 
Ua  (B'.R 
a  glabrous  form  of  this  species. 


woolly  at  base  when  young.    Stems  scarcely  any.    1803.    (B. 
1041.)    P.  glabrata  (B.  R.  51)  is  regarded,  by  Bentham,  as  merely 


PATHS.  Narrow  walks  intended  for  dividing  up 
vegetable  quarters,  &c.,  and  affording  facilities  for 
executing  work  more  readily.  They  vary  in  width 
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from  lift,  to  3ft.,  but  are  subordinate  to  all  main 
walks  in  a  large  garden,  and  frequently  are  not 
made  with  anything  beyond  the  ordinary  soil.  Where 
Paths  are  intended  to  be  permanent,  they  may  bo  much 
improved  if  a  shallow  bed  of  clinkers,  or  rough  gravel, 
is  laid  down,  and  covered  with  finer  gravel,  or  ashes. 
The  term  Paths,  or  alleys,  further  denotes  the  divisions 
allowed  between  seed-beds. 

PATIENCE,  or  HERB  PATIENCE  (Rumor 
Patientia).  A  hardy  perennial,  native  of  Europe,  &c., 
the  leaves  of  which  were  formerly  much  used  in  the  place 
of  Spinach,  and,  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  as  a 
substitute  also  for  Sorrel.  It  may  readily  be  raised  from 
seed,  sown  about  March,  in  drills  lift,  asunder,  the  plants 
being  eventually  thinned  to  1ft.  apart  in  the  rows ;  or  seeds 
may  be  sown  broadcast,  and  the  seedlings  afterwards  trans- 
planted at  similar  distances.  Division  of  an  established 
stock  may  also  be  practised.  To  maintain  a  supply  of 
young  leaves,  which  alone  are  pf  any  use,  the  stems 
should  be  occasionally  cut  over.  This  will  also  prevent 
the  ripening  and  distribution  of  seed  by  the  wind.  A 
good  soil,  and  a  rather  moist  situation,  are  most  suitable, 
but  the  plants  grow  well  under  almost  any  circumstances. 
PATRINIA  (named  in  honour  of  E.  L.  Patrin,  1742- 
1814,  French  traveller  in  Siberia,  &c.).  STNS.  Fedia  (of 
Adanson),  Mou/etta.  ORD.  Valerianece.  A  genus  of 
erect,  glabrous  or  loosely  villous,  hardy,  perennial  herbs. 
About  nine  or  ten  species  have  been  proposed,  but  several 
authors  reduce  these  as  varieties  of  two  only;  they 
are  natives  of  Central  and  extra-tropical  Eastern  Asia. 
Flowers  disposed  in  corymbose-paniculate  cymes ;  calyx 
limb  small,  obtusely  sub-dentate  ;  corolla  yellow,  with  a 
very  short  tube,  and  a  limb  of  five  spreading  lobes.  Leaves 
once  or  twice  pinnatifid  or  pinnatisect ;  radical  ones  rarely 
entire.  The  plants  described  below  are  those  best  known 
to  gardeners.  They  will  succeed  in  any  light,  rich  soil ; 
and  may  be  increased  by  seeds. 

P.  rupestris  (rock-loving),  fl.  fragrant,  smaller  than  those  of 
P.  sibirica ;  corymbs  sub-umbellate.  May  and  June.  I.  mem- 
branous, pinnatifld  ;  segments  lanceolate,  the  terminal  one  large. 
Stem  smoothish  or  rather  downy,  h.  1ft.  Siberia,  1801.  (B.  M. 
714,  under  name  of  Valeriana  sibirica.) 

P.  scabiosaefolia  (Scabious-leaved),  fl.  disposed  in  loose,  rather 
panicled  corymbs.  May  to  July.  L,  radical  ones  ovate  or  oblong, 
deeply  serrated,  pilose;  stem  ones  pinnatifld,  with  lanceolate- 
linear,  acute  segments,  the  terminal  one  being  very  long.  Stem 
glabrous,  h.  1ft.  Northern  Asia,  1817.  (L.  B.  C.  1340  ;  S.  B.  F.  G. 
154.) 

P.  sibirica  (Siberian),  fl.  with  a  fragrance  somewhat  like  that 
of  Jessamine.  May  and  June.  I.  rather  fleshy  ;  radical  ones 
spathulate,  entire,  toothed  or  serrated,  but  sometimes  pin- 
natifld at  the  apex ;  cauline  ones  pinnate,  with  entire,  usually 
obtuse,  segments.  Stem  glabrous  h.  1ft.  Siberia,  &c.,  1751. 
(B.  M.  2325,  under  name  of  Valeriana  ruthenica.) 

FATRISIA.     A  synonym  of  Ryania  (which  see). 

FATTONIA.  A  synonym  of  Grammatophyllum 
(which  see). 

PATULOUS.     Moderately  spreading. 

FAUCIFLORTJS.     Few-flowered. 

FAUCIFOLIUS.     Few-leaved. 

PAULLINIA  (named  after  Ch.  Fr.  Paulli,  1643-1742, 
a  Danish  botanist).  ORD.  Sapindacece.  This  genus  com- 
prises about  eighty  species  of  climbing  and  twining,  ever- 
green, stove  shrubs,  confined,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
to  the  tropical  regions  of  the  Western  hemisphere.  Flowers 
pale,  small,  in  axillary  racemes;  sepals  five,  concave, 
imbricate  ;  petals  four,  bearing  scales  inside  near  the  base ; 
stamens  eight.  Fruit  a  pear-shaped,  three-sided,  one  to 
three-celled  capsule,  with  thin  partitions.  Leaves  alter- 
nate, stipulate,  compound,  one  to  three,  ternate  or  pinnate, 
or  decompound ;  leaflets  often  toothed,  dotted,  or  lined ; 
petioles  often  winged.  Paullinias  thrive  in  a  soil  con- 
sisting pf  loam  and  leaf  mould.  Propagation  is  effected 
by  cuttings,  made  of  ripe  shoots,  and  inserted  under  a 


Paullinia  —  continued. 

bell  glass,   in  bottom  heat.     The  majority  of  the  species 

are   not   worth   cultivating,  but    the    two    here    described 

will  be  found  desirable  subjects  for  the  stovo. 

P.  oceanica  (Oceanian).     I.  slender,  linear,  equally  or  unequally 

pinnate  ;  pinnae  sometimes  simple,  ovate,  inciso-dentate,  some- 

times ternate,   with  a  larger  terminal  and  two  smaller  lateral 

leaflets  ;  sometimes  there  is  a  slight  wing  developed  upon  the 

rachis   near    the   insertion  of   the   upper  pinnae.    Stems  dark- 

coloured.    South  Sea  Islands,  1875.    A  garden  name. 

P.  thalictrifolia  (Thalictrum-leaved).    ft.  very  pale  pink,  |in.  in 

diameter,  in    small   clusters.     October.     1.  4in.   to  lOin.   long, 

deltoid-ovate  in  outline,  three-ternately-pinnate,  pubescent,  the 

main  rachis  angular,  partially  flattened  or  obscurely  winged  ; 

pinnae  in  six  to  eight  pairs,  narrow-ovate,  the  upper  ones  linear  ; 


pinnules  four  to  eight  pairs,  |in.   to  |in.  long.     Stem  terete, 
slender  ;  branches  velvety-tomentose.     h.  probably  many 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  1871.    A  beautiful  climber.    (B.  M.  5879.) 


P.  t.  argontca  (silvery).    I.  like  those  of  the  type,  but  suffused 
with  a  silvery  white.    A  splendid  variety.    (B.  H.  1880,  p.  343.) 

PAULOWNIA  (named  in  honour  of  Anna  Paulowna, 
Princess  of  the  Netherlands,  daughter  of  Paul  I., 
Emperor  of  Eussia).  ORD.  Scrophularinece.  A  mono- 
typic  genus,  the  species  being  a  very  handsome,  hardy, 
deciduous  tree,  with  the  habit  of  Catalpa.  It  does  well 
in  any  good  soil,  and  may  be  increased  by  cuttings,  or 
by  imported  seeds,  sown  in  a  cold  frame  ;  the  seedlings 
should  be  planted  in  the  open  ground  when  sufficiently 
large.  On  account  of  the  dull  colour  of  its  downy 
leaves,  and  the  flowers  appearing  too  early  for  our 
climate,  the  tree  is  not  so  much  grown  as  formerly. 


FIG.  38.  FLOWERI 


P.  imperialis  (Imperial).*  fl.  showy ;  corolla  pale  violet,  with 
dark  spots  on  the  inside,  liin.  to  2in.  long,  with  an  elongated 
tube,  and  a  five-lobed,  spreading  limb ;  panicles  terminal,  with 
opposite,  many-flowered  branches.  June.  Capsule  usually  lin. 
long,  ovoid,  acuminate.  I.  opposite,  entire  or  three-lobed,  broad, 
soft,  villous  or  pubescent,  6in.  to  12in.  long.  Branches  hori- 
zontal, tortuous.  /i.SOft.  Japan,  1840.  See  Fig.  38.  (B.  M.  466.) 

FAVETTA  (the  vernacular  name  of  P.  indicct  in 
Malabar).  STNS.  Baconia,  Crinita,  Verulamia.  ORD. 
Rubiacece.  A  genus  comprising  about  sixty  species  of 
glabrous,  pubescent,  or  tomentose,  stove  or  greenhouse, 
shrubs  or  small  trees,  indigenous  in  the  tropics,  and 
also  found  in  South  Africa.  They  are  closely  allied  to 
Ixora,  but  the  lobes  of  the  corolla  are  twisted  in  the 
bud ;  the  style  projects  for  some  distance  from  the 
corolla,  and  is  terminated  by  a  club-shaped  stigma. 
Flowers  white  or  greenish,  disposed  in  trichotomously- 
j  branched  corymbs,  rarely  capitate,  often  bundle-flowered, 
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Pavetta— continued 

axillary  or  terminal.  Frnit  fleshy,  two-stoned  Leaves 
opposite,  petiolate,  usually  membranous.  The  follow- 
ing species  are  sometimes  seen  in  cultivation.  For 
culture,  see  Ixora. 

P.  borbonica  (Bourbon).  I.  opposite,  oblong-lanceolate,  6in.  to 
lOin.  long ;  ground  colour  dark  olive  green,  thickly  studded  all 
over  the  surface  with  white  spots,  which  are  shade'd  with  a  very 
light  green ;  midrib  bright  salmon-red.  Stem  erect  and  usually 


Pavetta — continued. 

P.  corymbosa  (corymbose).    A  synonym  of  P.  cafra. 

P.  indica  (Indian).  Jl.  white;  panicle  terminal,  sub-corymbose, 
with  opposite  branches.  August  to  October.  I.  oval-oblon-' 
acuminate  at  both  ends,  petiolate.  A.  3ft.  to  4ft.  India  <t<T 
1791.  Stove  shrub.  (B.  B,  19a) 

PA  VIA  (named  in  honour  of  Peter  Paiv,  a  Dutch 
botanist,  professor  at  Leyden  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury). Buckeye;  Smooth-fruited  Horse  Chestnut  OKD. 


FIG.  39.  FLOWERING  BRA.NCH,  DETACHED  LEAF, 

simple.  Isle  of  Bourbon.  A  very  ornamental-leaved,  stove 
plant,  respecting  which  the  "  Gardeners'  Chronicle "  remarks : 
Pavetta  borboniea  is  a  nursery  name  for  a  distinct  and  beau- 
tiful plant  frequently  found  in  gardens,  of  which  no  identifica- 
tion has  yet  been  possible,  because,  so  far  as  known,  no  flowers 
have  been  produced  in  cultivation." 

P.  caffra  (Caffrarian).  jl.  white,  sub-umbellate  ;  corymbs  ter- 
minating in  short  branches.  June  to  August.  I.  obovate, 
almost  sessile,  glabrous.  A.  3ft.  to  4ft  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  1823. 
A  beautiful  greenhouse  shrub  when  in  flower.  Srx.  P.  eorym- 
tota.  (B.  M.  3580.) 


FLOWER,   AXD  YOUSG  FRCIT  OF  PAVIA  CALIFORMCA. 

Sapindacece.  A  small  genus  of  hardy,  deciduous  trees 
and  shrubs,  included,  by  Bentham  and  Hooker,  under 
2Esculus.  Calyx  tubular ;  petals  four,  erect,  narrow ; 
stamens  straight.  Capsules  unarmed.  Leaves  petiolulate. 
For  culture,  see  IBscolus. 

P.  alba  (white).*  JL  white,  disposed  in  a  very  long  raceme ; 
stamens  six  or  seven,  three  times  as  long  as  the  corolla  ;  daws  of 
the  nearly  similar  petals  longer  than  the  obconical  calyx.  April 
and  May.  I  composed  of  five  to  seven  oval-obovate  leaflet*, 
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Pavia — continued. 

tomentose  beneath,  h.  3ft.  to  9ft  North  America,  1820.  Shrub, 
with  stoloniferous  roots.  SYNS.  P.  macrostachya,  jEsculus 
macrostachya  (B.  M.  2118),  jE.  parviflora. 

P.  californica  (Californian).*  fl.  white  or  pale  rose,  highly  fra- 
grant, covering  the  dense  head  of  the  tree  ;  stamens  five  to 
seven;  anthers  orange  -  coloured.  May.  I.,  leaflets  smooth, 
oblong-lanceolate,  acute,  obtuse  at  base,  serrulate,  with  slender 
petiolules.  California.  A  very  handsome  species ;  usually  a 
shrub,  12ft.  to  15ft,  sometimes  a  tree,  40ft  high,  with  a  dense 
bead,  much  more  in  diameter.  See  Fig.  39. 

P.  discolor  (discoloured).    A  synonym  of  P.  flava  purpurascens. 

P.  flava  (yellow).*  Sweet  Buckeye,  fl.  pale  yellow ;  stamens 
included  within  the  four-petaled  corolla.  May.  I.  on  pubescent 
petioles,  which  are  rather  flat  above ;  leaflets  five  or  seven, 
elliptic-oblong,  acute  at  both  ends,  pubescent  beneath  and  on  the 
nerves  above,  h.  20ft.  North  America,  1764.  A  large  tree  or 
shrub.  (B.  B.  1009,  under  name  of  JEsculus  nefllecta.) 

P.  f.  purpurascens  (purplish),  fl.  tinged  with  red  or  purple- 
SYNS.  P.  discolor,  P.  hybrida.  (B.  R.  310,  under  name  of 
JSsculus  discolor.) 

P.  hybrida  (hybrid).    A  synonym  of  P.  flava  purpurascens. 

P.  macrostachya  (large-spiked).    A  synonym  of  P.  alba. 


FIG.  40.  FLOWERING  BRANCH  OF  PAVIA  RCTRA. 


P.  rubra  (red).  Red  Buckeye,  fl.  bright  red,  disposed  in  an 
oblong  panicle  ;  stamens  shorter  than  the  corolla.  May.  I.,  leaf- 
lets five,  elliptic-oblong,  acute  at  both  ends,  and,  as  well  as  the 
petioles,  glabrous,  slightly  pilose  in  the  axils  of  the  nerves 
beneath,  h.  10ft  North  America,  1711.  Shrub  or  small  tree. 
SYN.  ^sculus  Pavia.  See  Fig.  40.  (B.  R.  993 ;  W.  D.  B.  120, 
1643.)  Of  this,  there  are  three  varieties  :  humilis,  6ft  high ; 
pendula,  with  pendulous  branches ;  and  laciniata,  with  deeply 
cut  leaves. 

FAVONIA  (named  after  Don  Jose  Pavon,  a  Spanish 
traveller  in  Peru,  one  of  the  authors  of  "  Flora  Peruviana 
et  Chilensis " ;  he  died  in  1844).  Including  Lebretonia 
and  Lopimia.  OBD.  Malvaceae.  A  genus  comprising  up- 
wards of  sixty  species  of  tomentose,  hispid,  or  glabrescent, 
stove  herbs  or  shrubs.  Ten  or  eleven  are  natives  of  Africa, 
tropical  Asia,  or  the  Pacific  Islands;  the  rest  are  all 
indigenous  to  South  America  or  the  warmer  parts  of 
North  America,  one  of  the  South  American  species  being 
also  found  in  Australia.  Flowers  of  various  colours, 
pedunculate  or  in  congested  heads  at  the  apices  of  the 
branches ;  calyx  five-fid  or  five-toothed ;  petals  spreading 
or  convolute-connivent.  Leaves  often  angular  or  lobed. 
Few  of  the  species  have  any  horticultural  value.  They 
thrive  in  any  light,  rich  soil.  Cuttings  will  root  readily 


Pavonia — continued. 

if  inserted  in  sand,  under  a  glass  ;  increase  may  also  be 
effected  by  seeds.  All  the  under-mentioned  species  are 
shrubs. 

P.  malacophylla  (soft-leaved),  fl.  scarlet,  axillary,  solitary  or 
crowded  at  the  tips  of  the  branches;  corolla  flat.  February. 
I.  orbicular,  cordate,  coarsely  toothed,  h.  4ft.  New  Grenada, 
1823.  (B.  M.  4365.  under  name  of  Lopimia  malacophylla.) 

P.  multiflora  (many-flowered).*  fl.  solitary  in  the  upper  axils, 
and  forming  a  short,  terminal  corymb  ;  bracteoles  red,  hairy, 
numerous  below  the  flower,  whorled,  longer  and  narrower  than 
the  purplish  calyx  segments  ;  petals  dull  purple,  lin.  to  IJin.  long, 
rolled  together,  narrowly  obovate-oblong.  September.  I.  alter- 
nate,  6in.  to  lOin.  long,  l£in.  to  2in.  broad,  narrowly  oblong, 
or  obovate-lanceolate,  long-acuminate,  serrulate  or  denticulate  ; 
petioles  liin.  to  Sin.  long.  Brazil.  A  robust  plant.  (B.  M.  6398.) 

P.  Schrankli  (Schrank's).  fl.  on  solitary,  axillary  peduncles ; 
corolla  orange-coloured,  yellow  at  base,  above  IJin.  long,  2in. 
across ;  petals  imbricated  and  convolute.  July.  I.  scattered, 
spreading  wide,  34in.  long,  liin.  broad,  ovate,  sub-cordate  at  base, 
acuminate.  Branches  erect,  h.  2ft.  Brazil,  1823.  (B.  M.  3692.) 
SYN.  Lebretonia  coccinea. 

P.  Spinifex  (prickly-fruited),  fl.  yellow ;  pedicels  axillary,  one- 
flowered.  July  and  August  I.  ovate,  acuminate,  almost  cordate, 
doubly  toothed.  Warm  parts  of  America,  1778.  (B.  R.  339.) 

P.  Makoyana  and  P.  Wioti  (B.  H.,  1876,  vii.)  are  species  of 
Goethea. 

FAVONIA  (of  Ruiz  and  Pavon).  A  synonym  of 
Laurelia  (which  see). 

PAXTONIA.  Included  under  Spathoglottis  (which 
see). 

PEA.  A  common  name  for  various  members  of  the 
Papilionacece  family. 

PICA  (Pisum  sativum).  A  hardy  annual,  one  of  the 
most  valuable  and  best  known  of  leguminous  plants,  and 
one  which  has  been  in  cultivation  from  remote  antiquity. 
Its  origin  is  unknown;  probably,  however,  the  early 
home  of  the  species  was  Western  Asia.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  introduced  into  this  country  from 
the  South  of  Europe,  about  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. 
The  uses  to  which  the  seeds  are  put,  as  an  article  of 
food,  both  in  a  young,  green  state,  and  after  being  matured 
and  dried,  are  familiar  to  everyone.  Used  in  either 
way,  they  are  very  nutritious.  Dried  Peas,  in  days  long 
past,  formed  a  more  important  article  of  food  than  at 
the  present  time,  especially  amongst  the  working  classes. 
They  have  been  replaced  very  considerably  by  Potatoes 
since  the  cultivation  of  that  vegetable  has  become  so 
generally  adopted.  It  is  to  the  production  and  supply 
of  green  Peas  that  cultivators  now  more  particularly 
devote  their  attention,  and  a  continued  succession  of 
crops  becomes  necessary  in  order  to  maintain  an  un- 
broken supply.  Green  Peas,  very  early  in  the  season, 
are  justly  considered  a  great  delicacy,  and  gardeners  vie 
with  each  other  in  using  every  means  in  their  power 
to  supply  a  dish  as  early  as  possible.  To  this  end,  it  is 
important  that  only  suitable  early  varieties  be  grown, 
and  that  they  should  receive  more  than  ordinary  atten- 
tion in  spring,  and  until  their  produce  is  fit  to  gather. 
Mid-season  and  late  varieties  bear  longer  in  succession 
than  early  ones,  and  various  heights  also  make  consider- 
able difference  respecting  the  time  taken  in  perfecting 
their  crops. 

CULTIVATION.  The  Pea  crop  is  best  provided  for  by 
a  rich,  loamy  soil,  amongst  which  plenty  of  calcareous 
matter,  such  as  lime,  chalk,  &c.,  should  be  incorporated. 
It  should  be  of  a  good  depth,  in  order  that  the  roots 
may  penetrate  for  a  supply  of  moisture,  should  the  surface 
become  dry.  This  is  of  great  importance  in  summer,  as 
then  the  plants  require  plenty  of  moisture,  and  if  the 
supply  is  insufficient,  mildew  invariably  attacks  the  leaves, 
and  the  pods  rarely  fill  satisfactorily.  Manure  is  best 
suited  for  Peas  when  applied  to  a  previous  crop ;  should 
ground  of  such  a  description  be  unavailable,  or  the  posi- 
tion unsuitable,  it  would  be  best  to  thoroughly  trench, 
and  add  horse,  or  ordinary  farmyard,  manure  at  about  1ft. 
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beneath  the  surface.  Some  cultivators  prepare  trenches, 
in  which  such  manure  is  laid  at  the  bottom,  and  covered 
in  with  the  soil  previously  taken  out.  For  main  and  late 
crops,  this  plan  has  been  found  very  successful,  because 
by  it  the  roots  are  provided  with  an  extra  amount  of 
nutriment  and  moisture  at  a  time  when  they  most  re- 
quire it.  Efficient  drainage  is,  however,  important,  and 
the  surface  should  be  kept  open  for  the  reception  of 
all  the  rainwater  available.  The  treatment  varies  soimv 
what  with  the  seasons,  the  time  when  the  seeds  of  suc- 
cessional  crops  are  sown,  and  when  they  are  intended 
to  come  to  perfection.  For  the  earliest  supply,  a  warm, 
rather  lighter  soil,  and  a  more  sheltered  position,  are 
requisite,  compared  with  what  is  suitable  later  in  the 
season.  Drills  for  Peas  should  be  drawn  flat  and  rather 
wide,  say  6in.  at  the  bottom,  and  at  a  uniform  depth  of 
about  2iin.,  or  a  little  deeper  for  large-seeded  kinds. 
When  sown  in  autumn,  too,  a  greater  depth  is  recom- 
mended than  for  spring ;  but  the  soil  filled  in  should 
first  be  rendered  somewhat  fine,  in  order  that  the  young 
seedlings  may  readily  find  their  way  through  it.  If  the 
seeds  are  good,  they  should  not  be  sown  too  thickly, 
particularly  the  strong-growing,  late  sorts.  As  a  general 
guide,  a  pint  of  good  seed  of  an  early  or  medium-growing 
Pea  should  sow  from  twelve  to  fifteen  yards  run,  a  similar 
quantity  of  a  late  sort  being  equalised  over  a  further 
length  of  about  ten  yards ;  provided  that,  in  either  case, 
most  of  the  seeds  are  likely  to  grow.  The  distance  apart 
for  the  rows  depends  on  the  height  to  which  the  variety  is 
expected  to  grow,  and  the  space  available.  Bows  of  Peas, 
sown  some  distance  from  each  other,  and  the  intervening 
space  occupied  with  another  crop,  is  an  excellent  system, 
much  practised,  with  the  result  that  a  more  abundant  yield 
is  obtained  than  when  the  rows  are  very  near  each  other. 
This  plan  does  not,  however,  answer  so  well  for  early 
supplies,  because  the  necessary  shelter  would  not  be 
insured.  For  these,  a  sunny  south  border  is  requisite, 
and,  in  order  to  subject  each  row  to  an  equal  amount 
of  sunshine,  and  also  utilise  the  whole  border,  so  far  as 
the  quantity  of  seed  reaches,  it  is  generally  most  con- 
venient to  sow  in  an  oblique  direction  across  the  border, 
allowing  the  lines  to  run  in  the  direction  from  sonth-east 
to  north-west,  the  space  allowed  between  each  two  rows 
being  about  equal  to  the  estimated  height  that  the  sort 
of  Peas  sown  will  reach.  When  Peas  are  provided  with 
sticks  on  which  to  climb,  as  is  usually  the  case  with 
those  grown  in  gardens,  it  is  very  important  that  the 
plants  should  not  be  allowed  to  fall  about  or  become  bent 
before  the  sticks  are  inserted,  else  they  seldom  take  hold 
properly.  Earthing-up  should  first  be  practised,  lightly, 
when  the  seedlings  are  a  little  above  ground,  and  again 
before  the  sticks  are  inserted.  When  dwarf  sorts  are  cul- 
tivated, and  allowed  to  grow  on  the  ground — a  plan  not  in 
any  case  recommended,  except  for  field  or  market-garden 
culture  on  a  large  scale — the  earth  should  be  drawn 
more  to  one  side  than  the  other,  in  order  to  encourage 
all  the  plants  to  turn  in  one  (the  opposite)  direction. 

The  seeds  of  Peas  require  some  protection  against  the 
depredations  of  mice;  otherwise,  they  are  in  danger  of 
being  entirely  demolished  even  before  germination  takes 
place.  To  prevent  this,  various  plans  have  been  devised. 
Some  merely  cover  the  seeds  of  early  sowings  with  a 
little  good  soil,  and  then  with,  say,  2in.  of  sharp  sand 
or  sifted  coal  ashes,  these  substances  not  being  readily 
burrowed  into  by  mice.  As  a  preventive,  the  seeds 
should  always  be  placed  in  a  little  sweet  oil,  and  after- 
wards covered  with  dry  red  lead,  which  will  then  adhere  to 
their  surface ;  powdered  resin  has  also  been  recommended 
for  use  in  a  somewhat  similar  way.  For  other  methods  of 
lessening  the  harm  done  by  mice,  see  Slice.  Small  birds 
are  very  destructive  to  the  young  plants  when  they  are 
just  issuing  from  the  ground,  by  clipping  off  a  great 
part,  or  sometimes  the  whole,  of  their  heads.  Pea-guards, 
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made  by  fixing  ordinary  wire  netting  on  a  framework 
with  semi-circular  iron  hoops  attached,  are  most  useful 
for  placing  over  the  rows  until  danger  is  past.  Failing 
these,  small  black  threads,  fixed  a  couple  of  inches  above 
the  young  plants,  and  stretched  as  tightly  as  the 
material  admits,  will  often  prove  an  effectual  preserver. 
The  smaller  and  more  invisible  such  threads  are,  the 
better,  as,  if  they  are  large  enough  to  be  easily  seen, 
small  birds  pass  under  them  unscared,  and  carry  on 
their  disastrous  practices  underneath.  In  some  localities, 
particularly  near  shrubberies  and  large  trees,  birds  are 
very  destructive  to  the  Pea  crop  when  it  begins  to 
be  fit  for  gathering.  Numerous  plans  are  adopted  for 
lessening  the  amount  of  destruction  by  scaring  the  birds, 
but  it  is  seldom  altogether  prevented  when  once  com- 
menced, except  by  covering  the  whole  with  netting; 
this  is  usually  kept  at  a  fair  distance  off  by  the  Pea- 
sticks  themselves.  An  occasional  discharge  of  a  gun  has 
also  proved  instrumental  in  warding  off  such  unwelcome 
visitors  amongst  green  Peas  as  hawfinches,  blue  tits,  and 
sparrows. 

Earliest  Crops.  In  gardens  generally,  some  time 
during  the  month  of  May  is  as  early  as  a  gathering  of 
green  Peas  can  be  expected,  and  not  nnfrequently,  in  an 
unfavourable  season,  June  has  considerably  advanced 
before  many  dishes  are  procurable.  As  before  stated, 
great  attention  is  accorded  to  early  Pea  culture,  but,  at 
times,  the  very  earliest  crops  are  exceedingly  precarious. 
There  are  many  methods  of  forwarding  and  protecting; 
but,  first  of  all,  it  is  imperative  that  only  suitable 
early  sorts  must  be  sown.  Dwarf  Peas  are  sometimes 
forced  in  large  pots  under  glass,  but  the  system  is 
scarcely  worth  pursuing,  except  for  the  possibility  of 
securing  a  satisfactory  result,  the  latter  being  by  no 
means  certain.  Nothing  approaching  a  high  temperature 
should  be  allowed,  nor  must  a  close  atmosphere  be 
permitted.  Failure  is  not  unfrequent,  in  consequence  of 
the  flowers  failing  to  set  in  winter  time.  In  spring, 
some  pots  might  be  utilised,  and  an  early — though  very 
limited — supply  obtained  in  advance  of  any  from  out- 
side. Forcing  of  Peas  under  glass  must  not  be  attempted 
before  the  pods  are  set;  they  will  not  withstand  any- 
thing beyond  forwarding  in  a  cool,  airy,  and  light  situa- 
tion. For  earliest  crops  outside,  a  south  border,  duly 
sheltered  by  a  high  wall,  or  fence,  may  be  selected,  the 
ground  prepared,  and  seeds  sown  about  the  middle  of 
November.  With  a  view  to  providing  for  mishaps 
through  winter,  it  is  advisable  to  sow  more  thickly 
at  this  season  than  has  been  already  recommended. 
As  the  young  plants  appear,  some  of  the  earth  on  either 
side  should  be  drawn  up  to  form  a  slight  ridge,  which 
should  be  increased  in  height  by  a  similar  process  when 
a  little  more  growth  has  been  made.  Shelter  must  also 
be  afforded,  especially  on  the  northern  side,  by  the  in- 
sertion of  short  sticks,  or  branches  of  evergreens.  Young 
Pea-plants  will,  under  certain  circumstances,  bear  con- 
siderable frost  without  injury,  but  they  can  ill  with- 
stand a  cutting  wind.  In  very  severe  weather,  a  light 
covering  of  dry  bracken,  or  similar  material,  should  be 
thrown  over  them  to  prevent  the  ground  becoming  much 
frozen.  Staking  affords  of  itself  a  great  amount  of 
shelter,  and  should  be  attended  to  so  soon  as  the  plants 
are  sufficiently  high.  A  few  evergreen  branches  will 
still  prove  valuable  on  the  more  exposed  sides  of  the 
rows.  Should  this  sowing  succeed,  and  make  satis- 
factory progress,  the  spaces  between  the  rows  should  be 
deeply  hoed  early  in  spring,  when  the  surface  is  in  a 
fairly  dry  condition,  and  has  become  somewhat  warmed 
by  sunshine.  Another  sowing  should  be  made  in  January, 
should  weather  and  circumstances  permit,  and  still  an 
equally  well-sheltered  situation  should  be  chosen.  It  not 
unfrequently  happens,  in  a  favourable  spring,  that  this 
sowing  nearly  overtakes  that  sown  in  autumn  by  the 
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time  the  produce  is  fit  for  gathering.  Still,  a  few  days 
are  then  generally  considered  of  great  importance. 
Where  space  and  plenty  of  4in.  pots  are  available, 
.it  is  a  tolerably  common  practice  to  sow  under  glass 
early  in  February,  with  the  intention  of  transplanting 
outside  in  March.  Half-fill  the  pots  with  any  fairly 
rich  soil,  scatter  from  eight  to  twelve  seeds  over  the 
surface,  then  fill  up  with  soil,  and  stand  the  pots  in  a 
cold  frame,  where  air  may  be  admitted  on  all  favourable 
occasions.  Treated  in  this  way,  the  plants  become 
much  sturdier  than  when  artificial  heat  is  applied,  and 
may  be  eventually  planted  out  with  a  far  greater  chance 
of  success.  Favourable  weather  should  be  selected  for 
transferring  them  outside,  and,  in  planting,  the  balls 
may  be  inserted  intact,  or  gently  pulled  in  halves,  and 
the  latter  planted  separately.  A  warm  position  is 
necessary  for  Peas  thus  started  at  the  commencement ; 
earthing-up  and  protection  are  also  essential  so  soon  as 
they  are  planted  out.  Young  seedling  Peas  transplant 
readily;  consequently,  it  is  advisable  to  fill  up  blanks, 
and  make  rows  good,  so  far  as  the  stock  at  command 
admits. 

Succesaional  and  Main  Crops.  Once  the  supply  of 
green  Peas  is  commenced,  it  is  most  important  that  it 
should  be  kept  up  so  far  as  possible.  To  this  end, 
varieties,  differing  in  height  and  description,  and  suc- 
cessional  sowings,  must,  collectively,  be  made  to  con- 
tribute. Successional  sowings  of  one  sort  during  the  two 
first  months  of  the  year  and  part  of  March  will,  as  a 
rule,  vary  but  little  in  the  time  of  bearing,  whereas  if 
three  or  four  sorts,  varying  in  height  and  other  par- 
ticulars, are  sown  at  the  same  time,  a  succession  in  bear- 
ing is  more  likely  to  be  assured.  From  the  end  of 
March  until  June,  sowings  for  main  crops  should  be 
made  at  intervals  of  about  three  weeks,  according  to 
locality,  and  other  circumstances  not  under  control.  Some 
make  a  sort  of  rule  to  sow  again  when  the  previous 
sowing  is  just  appearing  above  ground;  but  this  is  not 
always  a  certain  guide,  as  the  weather  would  have  a 
variable  effect  in  different  seasons  and  localities.  For 
successional  and  main  crop  Peas,  a  position  in  one  of 
the  best  parts  of  the  garden  quarters  should  be  reserved, 
and  the  ground  previously  prepared,  if  unfit  for  their 
requirements.  The  drills  for  these  should  proceed  in  a 
direction  from  north  to  south.  When  earthing-up,  the 
soil  should  be  drawn  just  up  to  the  plants,  and  left  in 
a  ridge  on  either  side,  with  a  view  to  retaining  all  rain 
or  other  water,  instead  of  allowing  any  to  run  off. 

Late  Crops.  To  continue  the  succession  into  autumn, 
and  maintain  a  supply,  is  not  always  an  easy  matter; 
still,  it  is  very  important  that  every  attempt  at  doing 
so  should  be  made.  Strong-growing,  tall  and  dwarf 
Marrow  Peas  are  best  suited  for  the  purpose ;  and  the 
trench  system,  with  manure  placed  beneath,  in  the  way 
already  described,  is  the  best  method  of  cultivation. 
The  great  cause  of  failure  is  mildew  on  the  plants,  and 
this  may  be  considerably  prevented  by  providing  a  good 
depth  of  soil,  and  plenty  of  moisture  beneath,  where  the 
roots  penetrate.  A  mulching  of  rotten  manure  is  of 
material  help  in  preventing  evaporation ;  it  should  be 
about  Sin.  deep,  and  laid  on  the  surface  for  1ft.  or 
more  on  each  side  of  the  rows.  In  favoured  localities, 
sowings  for  late  crops  may  be  made  from  the  middle 
till  the  end  of  June ;  but,  in  northern  parts,  the  beginning 
of  June  is  sufficiently  late  for  allowing  the  plants  to 
blossom  and  bear  anything  like  a  crop.  Some  cultivators 
sow  second  early  sorts  late  in  the  season,  because  of  the 
likelihood  of  their  turning  in  more  quickly;  but  the 
plants  lack  the  strength  of  late  kinds,  and  the  produce 
is  also  much  inferior  in  quality.  Tall  sorts,  grown  late, 
should  bo  stopped  when  about  4ft.  high,  in  order  to 
promote  frnitfulness  at  an  earlier  stage  than  would  be 
likely  under  ordinary  circumstances.  A  sowing  of  late 
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sorts   should   also   be   made,  first   in  April,   and  secondly 
in  May. 

All  Peas  are  benefited  by  an  occasional  dressing  of 
soot  and  a  little  lime  on  the  surface,  previous  to  and  at 
the  time  when  they  are  pushing  through  the  ground.  It 
tends  greatly  to  ward  off  slugs,  and  is  by  no  means 
agreeable  to  birds  and  mice.  Should  watering  become 
necessary  in  summer,  a  thorough  soaking  should  be 
given,  and  this  applied  at  too  late  a  stage  is  but  of 
little  use.  When  gathering  Peas  for  use,  only  such  as 
are  fit  should  be  selected,  the  whole  stock  of  one  sort 
being  looked  over  each  time,  in  preference  to  picking  a 
portion  severely,  and  leaving  others  alone  possibly  to 
become  too  old.  Pea-sticks  should  be  as  strong  and  thin 
in  proportion  as  may  be  procurable,  and  used  at  about 
the  heights  different  sorts  are  calculated  to  reach.  They 
should  be  firmly  inserted  in  a  slanting  direction,  the  set 


FIG.  41.  GARDEN  VARIETY  OF  PEA  (Pisum  sativum),  with  Flowers 
and  Pods  in  different  stages  of  development. 

on  one  side  pointing  in  an  opposite  direction  to  the 
other,  yet  at  about  the  same  angle.  The  leaf-tendrils 
clasp  and  retain  a  firmer  hold  on  sticks  thus  arranged 
than  they  do  on  others  inserted  vertically.  A  few  small 
branches  near  the  base  are  instrumental  in  assisting  the 
plants  to  commence  climbing. 

SOBTS.  Varieties  of  Peas  are  become  exceedingly 
numerous,  and  several  new  ones  are  still  annually  put 
into  commerce.  Few  vegetables  have  been  so  greatly 
improved  during  the  last  few  years  as  Peas,  particularly 
in  the  direction  of  introducing  the  superior-flavoured 
Marrows  amongst  the  earlier  sorts  that  were  originally 
all  small  and  round-seeded.  There  are  different  methods 
adopted  for  arranging  Peas  in  classes  for  reference  and 
distinction.  Formerly,  the  smooth  or  round-seeded 
kinds  were  far  more  numerous  than  those  with  wrinkled 
seeds;  now  they  are  nearly  equally  represented.  White, 
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green,  and  blue  wrinkled  Marrows  are  severally  dis- 
tinguished by  their  dried  seeds  being  compressed, 
wrinkled,  and  of  the  colours  given.  Sorts  with  their 
dried  seeds  round  or  roundish  in  shape  are  mostly 
either  white  or  blue;  in  some,  they  are  small,  with 
thin  skins ;  others  are  large,  and  have  thick  skins. 
Peas  retain  their  germinative  powers  for  three  years, 
some  sorts  for  a  longer  period.  Wrinkled  seeds  do  not 
germinate  so  readily  as  round  ones,  nor  do  they  keep 
good  so  long.  The  habit  of  growth  and  mode  of  bearing 
which  Peas  assume  is  represented  in  Fig.  41.  Respecting 
the  periods  when  sorts  which  are  sown  at  different  times 
may  generally  be  expected  to  produce  their  crops,  much 
depends  on  the  season,  locality,  soil,  and  various  other 
circumstances.  The  earliest  round  Peas,  sown  in 
autumn,  or  very  early  in  January,  may  be  expected  to 
be  ready  by  about  the  end  of  May ;  others,  sown  in 
January  and  February,  should  follow  about  the  middle 
of  June.  Dwarf  Marrows,  sown  during  the  early  part 
of  March,  should  come  in  early  in  July ;  and  sowings 
of  tall  Marrows,  made  in  succession  from  about  the 
beginning  of  April,  should  similarly  succeed  each  other 
in  bearing  from  the  middle  of  July  onwards.  Sub- 
joined is  a  limited  selection  from  amongst  the  principal 
sorts  in  cultivation,  arranged  for  convenience  according 
to  the  different  seasons  in  which  they  come  in  bearing. 
An  asterisk  denotes  a  sort  specially  recommended. 

Earliest  Sorts. 

Alpha  (Laxton's).*  Wrinkled  blue  Marrow.  Pods  produced 
singly,  occasionally  in  pairs,  long,  narrow,  mnch  curved  and 
pointed,  each  containing  from  six  to  nine  good-sized  peas,  of  tine 
quality.  A.  3ft.  to  3Jft  One  of  the  best  early  wrinkled  Marrows. 

American  Wonder.*  Wrinkled  Marrow.  Pods  produced  singly 
or  in  pairs,  about  2in.  long,  straight,  well-filled.  A.  9in.  to  12in. 
An  excellent  first-early  variety,  of  compact  habit  and  fine  flavour. 

Beck's  Gem.  Seeds  round,  white,  smooth.  Pods  generally  in 
pairs,  straight,  nearly  round,  containing  about  six  tolerably  large 
peas,  A.  seldom  exceeding  1ft.  Very  prolific. 

Blue  Prussian.  Seeds  round,  light  blue,  smooth.  Pods  mostly 
in  pairs,  seldom  solitary,  about  SJin.  long.  A.  3ft.  to  Sift.  An 
old,  very  prolific  variety,  grown  extensively  for  market. 

Daniel  O'Bourke.*  Seeds  round,  white,  smooth.  Pods  straight, 
solitary,  generally  from  eight  to  ten  on  a  plant ;  peas  rather  large. 
A.  2ft  to  2ift  A  well-known  early  variety,  sometimes  called 
SANGSTER'S  No.  1. 

Dr.  Hogg.*  Wrinkled  green  Marrow.  Pods  borne  singly  or  in 
pairs,  long,  much  curved,  containing  from  seven  to  nine  large 
peas,  of  excellent  quality.  A.  3ift.  to  4ft.  One  of  the  earliest 
wrinkled  Marrows. 

Earliest  of  All  (Laxton's).  Seeds  round,  blue.  Pods  produced  in 
pairs.  A.  2ft.  to  2Aft.  A  heavy  cropper,  of  excellent  quality. 
The  earliest  round  blue  variety. 

Early  Dwarf  Frame.  Seeds  round,  white,  smooth.  Pods 
mostly  solitary,  about  2in.  long,  slender.  A.  about  lOin.  A  dwarf, 
productive  variety,  suited  for  culture  in  frames. 

Early  Frame.  Seeds  small,  very  round,  white.  Pods  straight, 
well  filled,  generally  containing  six  peas  in  each,  of  excellent 
quality.  A.  3ft.  to  Sift.  An  early,  hardy  variety,  with  numerous 
synonyms. 

Early  Sunrise  (Day's).*  White  wrinkled  Marrow.  Pods  long, 
nearly  straight ;  peas  large  for  an  early  variety.  A.  2ift  to  3ft. 
Compact,  bushy  habit ;  hardy,  and  very  prolific. 

Maclean's  Blue  Peter.  Seeds  round,  blue.  Pods  sometimes 
single,  sometimes  in  pairs,  rather  over  2in.  in  length,  each 
containing  from  six  to  eight  very  large  peas.  A.  not  ex- 
ceeding lift  A  very  dwarf  variety,  with  dark  green  foliage. 
A  few  days  later  than  the  EARLY  DWARF  FRAME. 

Maclean's  Little  Gem.*  Green  wrinkled  Marrow.  Pods 
produced  in  pairs,  broadish,  nearly  straight,  well  filled.  A.  1ft 
to  l^ft  An  excellent  cropper,  dwarf,  very  early,  and  of  good 
quality.  Fine  for  forcing. 

Ringleader.*  Seeds  round,  whit*,  smooth.  Pods  straight, 
usually  solitary,  each  containing  six  or  seven  peas.  A.  2Jft  to  3ft. 
Habit'slender."  This  is  considered  one  of  the  best  early  smooth 
Peas  for  outside  culture,  and  is  rather  a  remarkable  variety, 
inasmuch  as  the  first  flowers  either  do  not  expand  properly,  or 
remain  until  those  above  are  also  ready  to  open.  The  flowering 
and  bearing  seasons  are  thus  limited, "the  whole  crop  turning 
in  nearly  at  once.  A  good  early  sort,  extensively  cultivated ; 
also  known  as  CARTER'S  FIRST  CROP.  DICKSO.V'S  FIRST  AND 
BEST  is  rather  larger,  and  perhaps  more  productive,  than 
RINGLEADER  ;  it  is,  however,  much  like  it,  but  a  few  days  later. 
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William  the  First.*  Smooth,  green-seeded  Marrow.  Pods 
borne  singly  and  in  pairs,  nearly  3in.  long,  narrow,  curved  at 
the  point ;  they  are  deep  preen,  covered  with  a  thick  bloom, 
and  each  contains  from  seven  to  nine  good-sized  peas,  of  excellent 
flavour.  A.  4ft.  to  5ft.  An  exceedingly  valuable  variety  ;  one 
of  the  earliest  and  best  Marrows. 

Second  Early  and  Main  Crop. 

Advancer  (Maclean's).*  Wrinkled  blue  Marrow.  Pods  generally 
in  pairs,  slightly  curved,  containing  about  eight  very  large, 
compressed  peas,  which  are  of  first-class  quality.  A.  2ft.  to  2ift. 
An  excellent  early  Marrow,  which  turns  in  a  few  days  after 
Laxton's  ALPHA. 

Champion  of  England.*  Wrinkled  blue  Marrow.  Pods 
sometimes  solitary,  but  generally  produced  in  pairs,  long,  slightly 
curved  and  flattened,  each  containing  from  six  to  nine  peas, 
closely  packed  and  compressed.  A,  5ft  to  6ft  A  strong-growing, 
abundant-bearing,  climbing  Pea,  of  great  excellence ;  one  of  the 
best  for  general  use. 

Dickson's  Favourite.  Seeds  round,  smooth-skinned.  Pods 
generally  in  pairs,  medium-sized,  long,  well  filled.  A.  4ft  to  5ft. 
An  abundant  bearer  and  good  sort. 

Dr.  Maclean.*  Blue  wrinkled  Marrow.  Pods  very  large,  hand- 
some, well  filled  with  about  nine  very  large  peas  of  excellent 
quality.  A.  Sift,  to  4ft.  One  of  the  finest  wrinkled  Marrows, 
coming  in  after  ADVANCER,  Very  robust  in  habit. 

Duke  of  Albany.  Wrinkled  green  Marrow.  Pods  usually  pro- 
duced in  pairs,  nearly  4in.  long,  straight,  very  thick,  well  filled 
with  about  ten  large  peas.  A.  5ft  to  6ft  Vigorous  growing  and 
productive. 

Fillbasket  (Laxton's).  Seeds  round,  light  green  when  ripe.  Pods 
generally  in  pairs,  very  long,  curved  and  pointed  at  the  end, 
closely  tilled  with  from  seven  to  nine  good-sized  peas.  A.  3ft 
Of  vigorous  growth,  with  branched  stems  and  distinct,  large, 
yellowish-green  leaves. 

G.  F.  Wilson  (Carter's).*  Wrinkled  blue  Marrow.  Pods  borne 
singly  and  in  pairs,  large,  nearly  straight,  from  2in.  to  Sin.  long, 
usually  containing  not  more  than  from  six  to  eight  peas,  which 
are.  however,  very  large,  oblong,  and  somewhat  flattened. 
A.  4ft.  An  excellent  cropper,  of  robust  habit 

Gladiator.*  Wrinkled  Marrow.  Handsome  pods,  produced  in 
pairs,  long,  curved,  closely  filled  with  medium-sized,  deep  green 
peas,  of  excellent  quality,  h.  3ft  A  remarkably  prolific  and 
distinct  main  crop  variety.  Plant  of  robust,  vigorous  habit 

Maclean's  Wonderful.  Wrinkled  Marrow.  A.  Sft.  A  pro- 
ductive variety,  with  large  pods ;  good  cropper,  and  of  excellent 
flavour. 

Marvel  (Laxton's).*  Wrinkled  white  Marrow.  Pods  produced 
singly  and  in  pairs,  large,  much  curved,  and  pointed,  containing 
from  seven  to  nine  large  peas,  which  are  very  green.  A,  Sft.  An 
excellent  and  productive  main  crop  variety,  of  fine  quality. 

Prodigy.  Green  wrinkled  Marrow.  Pods  generally  in  pairs, 
nearly  straight,  extra  long  and  broad,  each  containing  about  ten 
large  peas,  of  excellent  quality  and  flavour.  A.  about  Sft.  Plant 
robust,  vigorous,  branching  ;  said  to  be  very  productive.  A  fine 
new  variety,  sent  out  in  1886. 

Stratagem  (Carter's).*  Wrinkled  Marrow.  Pods  of  enormous 
size,  and  sometimes  upwards  of  6in.  in  length,  each  containing 
from  nine  to  eleven  very  large  peas.  I.  dark  green.  A.  2ft.  to 
2ift.  Habit  robust.  One  of  the  best  dwarf,  wrinkled  Marrows 
in  cultivation, 

Supreme  (Laxton's).*  Smooth,  green-seeded  Marrow.  Pods  from 
Sin.  to  Siin.  in  length,  straight,  with  an  abruptly  curved  point, 
well  filled ;  peas  large,  and  of  fine  flavour.  A.  4ft.  to  5ft  A 
hardy  and  productive  second  early  variety.  The  pods  swell  to  an 
unusual  size  in  advance  of  the  peas,  which  causes  them  to  appear 
ready  for  gathering  long  before  they  really  are. 

Telegraph  (Culverwell's).*  Wrinkled  Marrow.  Pods  very 
numerous,  long,  broad.  Peas  large,  nine  to  eleven  in  a  pod,  of  a 
fine  deep  green  colour  and  excellent  flavour  when  cooked.  A.  Sft. 
to  6ft  An  excellent,  well-known  sort,  of  robust  habit. 

Telephone  (Carter's).*  Wrinkled  Marrow,  Pods  solitary  or  in 
pairs,  very  large  and  broad,  each  containing  from  eight  to  eleven 
large  peas,  of  first-rate  quality.  A.  5ft.  to  6ft  A  splendid 
wrinkled  variety,  selected  from  CULVERWELL'S  TELEGRAPH. 
One  of  the  finest  second  early  sorts. 

Veitch's  Perfection.*  Wrinkled  blue  Marrow.  Pods  large, 
usually  borne  in  pairs,  straight,  containing  seven  or  eight  large, 
compressed  peas,  of  superior  quality.  A.  Sft  An  excellent 
cropper;  highly  esteemed  as  being  one  of  the  best  sorts. 

Late  Crop. 

British  Queen.*  Wrinkled  white  Marrow.  Pods  usually  in 
pairs,  very  long  and  nearly  straight,  each  containing  about  eight 
very  large,  tender  peas.  A.  about  6ft.  Plant  of  vigorous  growth 
and  branching  habit  A  good  late  sort 

Culverwell's  Giant  Marrow.*  Blue  wrinkle  1  Marrow.  Pods 
immense,  broad,  and  upwards  of  Tin.  long,  well  filled  with  large 
peas,  of  finest  quality.  A.  5ft  to  6ft  Exceedingly  productive 
and  fine. 
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King  of  the   Marrows.      Wrinkled   green   Marrow.      Pods 

generally  in  pairs,  broad,  from  2in.  to  Sin.  long,  containing  from 

six  to  eiyht  large,  oblong  peas,    h,  6ft.  to  6Jft.    One  of  the  very 

latest  and  tallest-growing  sorts. 
Kaclean's   Best    of    AIL      Wrinkled   green    Marrow.      Pods 

E  reduced  in  pairs,  over  Sin.  long,  broad,  gradually  narrowed  at 
oth  ends.  They  contain  from  five  to  eight  large  peas  in  each, 
but  are  not  regularly  filled,  h.  about  3ft.  A  rather  late  sort, 
productive,  and  of  good  quality. 

Ne  Pins  Ultra.*  Wrinkled  green  Marrow.  Pods  nearly 
always  in  pairs,  fine  dark  glaucous  green,  curved,  narrowed 
towards  the  stalk  ;  peas  very  large,  from  seven  to  nine  in  a 
pod,  of  first-rate  quality,  h.  from  6ft.  to  7ft.  An  abundant 
bearer,  and  one  of  the  best  late  Peas  in  cultivation. 

Omega  (Laxton's).*  Wrinkled  green  Marrow.  Pods  usually  in 
pairs,  long,  narrow,  very  closely  filled  with  from  eight  to  ten  very 
large,  dark  green  peas,  of  excellent  quality,  h.  about  2£ft.  Very 
prolific.  This  might  be  termed  a  dwarf  NE  PLUS  ULTRA. 

Prizetakcr  Green  Marrow.  Smooth,  green-seeded  Marrow. 
Pods  nearly  3£in.  long,  slightly  curved,  of  a  deep  bluish-green, 
covered  with  thick  bloom.  Each  pod  contains  from  six  to  ten 
large  peas,  which  become  misshapen  from  being  compressed. 
h.  5ft.  to  5ft. 

Sturdy  (Laxton's).*  Wrinkled  green  Marrow.  Pods  produced 
in  pairs,  long,  nearly  straight,  containing  from  six  to  nine  large, 
dark  green  peas,  of  excellent  quality,  h.  about  3ft.  One  of  the 
latest  sorts,  robust,  strong  growing,  much  branched. 

EDIBLE-PODDED  on  SUGAR  PEAS.  All  the  sorts  of 
Peas  that  have  been  already  noticed  are  grown  in 
gardens,  principally  for  the  use  of  their  prodnce  in  a 
young  or  green  state.  They  are  termed  Shelling  Peas, 
and  the  poda  are  of  no  use  when  once  their  contents 
are  extracted,  because  they  are  lined  with  a  hard  and 
tough,  stringy  membrane,  which  renders  them  unfit  for 
food.  In  the  other  class,  now  under  notice,  the  pods 
are  usually  destitute  of  this  stringy  substance,  and 
readily  snap,  like  those  of  Kidney  Beans.  If  prepared 
and  cooked,  when  young,  in  a  similar  way  to  the  last- 
named  vegetable,  they  are  considered  to  form  an  excel- 
lent dish,  one  which  is  more  appreciated  on  the  Con- 
tinent than  in  this  country.  Edible-podded  Peas  are 
not  much  cultivated  in  Britain ;  not  so  extensively, 
perhaps,  as  their  merits  deserve.  Subjoined  are  the 
names  of  a  few  sorts. 

Butter  Pea.  Pods  from  2in.  to  2Jin.  long,  produced  singly,  and 
in  pairs,  deeply  curved ;  the  sides  are  very  fleshy,  thick,  and 
succulent,  h.  3ft.  to  4ft. 

Dwarf  Dutch.  Pods  often  solitary,  narrow,  crooked,  thick,  and 
fleshy  ;  seeds  white,  large,  from  five  to  seven  in  a  pod.  A  very 
dwarf  variety. 

Early  Dwarf  Brittany.*  Pods  generally  in  pairs,  about  2in. 
long,  narrow,  fleshy,  quite  free  from  membrane,  h.  about 
2m. 

Forty  Days'  Edible-Podded.  Pods  generally  in  pairs,  straight, 
free  from  membrane ;  peas  medium-sized,  slightly  compressed, 
white  when  ripe.  h.  about  4ft.  A  climbing  variety,  which  pro- 
duces its  flowers  over  a  long  period. 

Giant  Sugar  Pea.*  Pods  sometimes  6in.  in  length,  larger  than 
those  of  any  variety  of  this  class,  much  twisted ;  peas  large, 
distinctly  seen  from  the  outside  of  the  pod.  h.  4ft.  to  5ft.  Should 
be  used  when  young. 

Large  Crooked  Sugar  Pea.*  Pods  very  large,  sometimes  5in. 
long,  broad,  often  crooked,  free  from  membrane,  and  exceedingly 
tender  when  young,  h.  about  5ft.  One  of  the  best  sorts,  more 
extensively  grown  than  any  of  the  others. 

FTJNGI.  The  Fungi  parasitic  on  Peas  are  chiefly  two 
species,  which  resemble  each  other  in  forming  whitish 
coatings  on  the  leaves  and  other  parts  of  the  plants ; 
but  they  are  not  difficult  to  distinguish,  even  with  the 
unaided  eye.  In  both,  the  whitish  coat  is  formed  of 
rows  of  cells,  forming  threads  too  slender  to  be  seen 
distinctly,  even  with  a  lens.  Both  belong  to  the  forms 
included  under  the  general  name  of  Mildew  (which 
see) ;  but  they  represent  widely  different  groups  of 
Fungi.  Erysiphe  Martii  (Pea  Mildew)  is  the  commoner 
of  the  two.  It  possesses  conidia  of  the  type  described 
under  Oidiuni  and  also  spores  in  asci  which  lie  in  the 
perithecia.  The  plants  are,  at  times,  wholly  covered 
with  this  Fungus,  and  the  result  is  stoppage  of  their 
growth,  and  loss  of  the  seeds.  Unfortunately,  this 
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Fungus  grows  on  many  other  plants  also,  so  that  it  can 
hardly  be  exterminated  from  gardens.  Peronospora  Vicice 
(Pea  Mould)  is  more  plentiful  on  Tares  than  on  Peas.  On 
both,  it  grows  on  the  lower  surface  of  the  leaves ;  and 
it  differs  from  the  Pea  Mildew  in  sending  its  filaments 
through  the  Pea's  tissues,  thus  living  inside  the  host- 
plant.  It  differs  also  in  the  reproductive  processes.  The 
conidia  are  of  the  kind  described  under  Peronospora; 
and  so  also  are  the  resting,  or  sexually  mature,  spores. 
The  latter  are  formed  within  the  tissues  of  the  Peas, 
and  serve  to  reproduce  the  Fungus  in  the  following 
spring.  Plants  attacked  by  this  Fungus  are  pierced  by 
it  in  all  directions,  though  only  the  branches  that  bear 
conidia  are  to  be  seen  on  the  outer  surface  of  the 
host-plant.  The  diseased  tissues  become  brown,  and 
ultimately  rotten,  and  fall  to  pieces.  P.  Vicice  appears 
in  early  summer  ;  it  attacks  many  leguminous  plants. 
Remedies  should  be  directed  rather  to  insure  prevention 
of  injury  to  subsequent  crops  than  in  trying  to  save 
those  plants  already  diseased.  All  refuse,  especially  Pea 
stalks,  and  other  rubbish  of  that  nature,  must  be  collected 
and  burned,  to  prevent  the  diseases  being  transmitted  by 
such  means  from  the  crop  of  one  year  to  that  of  the 
next.  The  remedies  recommended  under  Mildew  and 
Oidium  would  help  to  check  Pea  Mildew  (which  is  quite 
superficial  in  its  growth),  but  would  not  be  of  any  use 
for  Pea  Mould. 

Peas,  along  with  Beans  and  Vetches,  are  also  subject 
to  the  attacks  of  Pea  and  Bean  Bust  (Vromyces  appen- 
diculatus,  var.  Pisi).  Plants  diseased  from  this  cause 
assume  a  dull,  rusty-brown  hue,  which,  in  bad  attacks, 
may  almost  conceal  the  green  of  the  leaves,  but  usually 
only  modifies  it  more  or  less.  This  colour  is  due  to  very 
numerous,  small,  rust-coloured  spots,  distributed  over  the 
surface,  none  of  them  usually  exceeding  ,sin.  across ; 
though,  occasionally,  two  or  more  may  meet,  and  join 
into  one  spot.  Under  the  microscope,  the  spots  are  seen 
to  be  made  up  of  a  crowded  mass  of  minute,  egg-shaped 
cells,  of  a  rusty-brown  colour,  each  supported  on  a  long, 
slender  stalk.  These  cells  are  the  spores  of  the  Fungus, 
and  ripen  towards  the  end  of  summer,  or  in  autumn.  In 
spring,  each  pushes  out  a  blunt,  slender  tube,  on  which 
form  three  or  four  very  small  sporidia ;  and  these,  if 
they  fall  on  a  suitable  food-plant,  push  a  tube  into  it. 
This  tube  branches  and  spreads  through  the  tissues,  and 
forms,  in  turn,  new  spots  of  spores  bursting  through  the 
epidermis,  or  skin,  of  the  leaf.  It  is  believed,  by  some 
botanists,  that  this  Fungus  appears  also  in  another  form 
on  one  of  the  Spurges,  Euphorbia  Cyparissias.  Plants 
attacked  by  Rust  should  be  burned  as  soon  as  possible, 
to  prevent  the  disease  from  spreading.  The  position  of 
the  mycelium  in  the  tissues  of  the  host-plants  renders 
any  direct  means  of  destroying  the  Fungus  hopeless,  with- 
out involving  the  host-plant  in  the  demolition.  Such 
plants  as  favour  its  spread,  and  give  it  support,  e.g., 
Vetches,  should  be  kept  as  far  from  the  Pea  crop  as 
possible. 

INSECT  PESTS.  The  Pea  is  exposed  to  the  attacks  of 
not  a  few  insects.  Some  of  these  injure  the  leaves  and 
the  young  stems;  others  feed  in  the  fruit,  eating  the 
Peas,  either  while  young  and  soft,  or  after  they  have 
been  stored  in  the  granary,  and  leaving  them  mere  hollow 
shells,  pierced  at  one  side  with  a  hole.  The  seeds  are 
frequently  damaged  by  Millipedes  (see  Myriapoda)  while 
they  are  sprouting,  especially  in  wet  seasons,  and,  like 
all  garden  produce,  they  are  eaten  by  slugs  and  snails. 
Among  their  worst  foes  are  the  Pea  and  Bean  Weevils 
(see  Sitoua),  which,  as  beetles,  gnaw  the  leaflets,  leaving 
the  margins  notched  ;  or  the  whole  leaflet  is  more  or 
less  completely  eaten  away.  In  very  bad  attacks,  the 
whole  crop  may  be  destroyed.  These  beetles  also  feed 
on  Beans,  Clover,  Lucern,  and  other  leguminous  plants. 
The  most  hurtful  species  are  the  Striped  Pea  Weevil 
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S.  lineata),  and  the  Spotted  Pea  Weevil  (S.  crinita).  They 
are  about  Jin.  long,  elliptical,  black,  covered  with  minute 
scales,  which  are  clay-coloured,  rosy-greyish,  or  whitish; 
the  beak  is  short  and  stout;  and  the  wing-covers  bear 
ten  lines  of  minute  pits  from  end  to  end.  8.  crinita 
may  be  known  by  having  short  bristles  on  the  wing- 
covers  behind,  and  by  its  slightly  smaller  size.  These 
insects  feed  during  the  day,  but  are  readily  overlooked, 
since,  when  alarmed,  they  at  once  fall  from  the  plants 
to  the  earth.  They  begin  their  ravages  even  in  March, 
and  may  be  met  with  throughout  the  summer. 

The  larvae  of  several  kinds  of  moths  are  destructive 
to  Pea-plants,  as  well  as  to  other  garden  produce  (see 
Mamestra,  Plnsia,  and  Potherb  Moths).  The  larvaa 
of  a  small  fly  (see  Phytomyza)  burrow  between  the  sur- 
faces of  the  leaf,  and  make  winding,  white  tracks,  in 
which  they  change  to  pupae,  and  thereafter  into  flies; 
but  these  mines  can  scarcely  be  said  to  weaken  the 
plants. 

The  roots  are  liable  to  be  eaten  by  larvae  that  live 
underground  (see  Noctua  and  Wireworms).  The 
young  shoots  and  branches  are  occasionally  smothered, 
or  nearly  so,  by  swarms  of  Green  Fly  (see  Aphides), 
usually  of  the  species  Siphonophora  Pisi  and  Aphis 
Papaveris. 

Bees,  but  more  particularly  Humble  Bees  (which 
see),  at  times,  do  considerable  harm,  by  boring  holes, 
from  which  to  suck  the  honey,  without  effecting  the 
fertilisation  of  the  ovules  by  transferring  pollen  from 
flower  to  flower. 

The  larvaa  of  a  tiny  midge  (Cecidomyia  Pisi)  may,  at 
times,  be  found  feeding,  in  large  numbers,  in  the  young 
pods,  eating  the  unripe  Peas,  and  causing  the  pods 
to  be  spotted  with  yellow.  The  larvae  are  white,  and 
reach  about  ^in.  in  length.  They  bore  out  of  the  pods, 
when  full-fed,  fall  to  the  ground,  and  become  pupae 
in  the  earth. 

The  larvae  of  certain  beetles,  and  of  two  or  three 
moths,  feed  on  the  seeds  in  pods  approaching  ripeness, 
as  well  as  in  dried  Peas.  The  more  noteworthy  are  : 
Tychius  quinque-punctatus  and  Bruchus  Pisi  and  B.  gra- 
narius  among  beetles;  and  Grapholitha  pisana,  Guen. 
(Endopisa  proximana  of  Stainton's  "Manual"),  and,  to 
a  less  extent,  Endopisa  nigricana  (of  the  same  "  Manual ") 
among  the  moths. 

Tychius  quinque-punctatus  is  a  Weevil  about  iin.  long, 
elongate-ovate ;  the  beak  tapers  from  base  to  tip,  is 
rather  long,  and  curves  downwards ;  the  colour  is  black, 
covered  with  coppery-red  scales.  The  lower  surface  is 
pure  white ;  the  thorax  is  rounded,  the  thighs  rather  thick, 
toothed,  and  black ;  the  rest  of  the  legs,  and  the  antennas, 
dull  red.  The  beetles  appear  in  late  autumn,  live  through 
the  winter,  and  in  spring  and  early  summer  lay  eggs  in 
the  young  pods  of  various  Leguminosce.  The  larvae  feed 
in  the  pods.  They  are  yellowish-white  and  smooth. 
When  full-fed,  they  fall  to  the  ground,  and  become 
pupae  in  the  soil. 

The  Bruchidoe  differ  from  Weevils  in  having  the  beak 
short,  broad,  and  flattened,  the  antennae  straight  and 
gradually  becoming  thicker,  the  wing-cases  shorter  than 
the  abdomen,  and  the  hind  legs  long  and  strong.  B.  Pisi 


Fio.  42.  BRUCHUS  PISI,  showing  the  Beetle  of  the  natural 
size  (a)  and  enlarged  (6),  and  a  Pea  (c)  in  which  the  hole 
of  exit  is  seen  on  one  side. 

(see  Fig.  42)  is  about  iin.  long,  oval,  black,  with  a  dense 
coat  of  silky  hairs,  which  are  bright  brown  above,  paler 
beneath ;  thorax  variegated  with  orange  hairs ;  lateral 
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teeth  white ;  wing-cases  striated,  with  some  paler 
spots  and  obscure  streaks ;  tarsi  and  tibiae,  in  parts,  and 
four  basal  joints  of  antennae  dull  red.  This  beetle  has 
been  most  injurious  in  Southern  Europe.  It  is  believed 
to  be  a  native  of  North  America.  Though  often  im- 
ported  with  Peas,  it  has  not  fully  established  itself  any- 
where in  Britain.  The  beetles  pair  while  the  Peas  are 
in  flower ;  and  the  females  deposit  their  eggs  in  the 
Peas,  in  which  the  larvae  live  all  winter,  hollowing  them 
out;  finally  becoming  perfect  beetles,  and  boring  out 
from  them  in  the  ensuing  spring  and  summer.  B.  gra- 
narius  is  slightly  smaller  than  B.  Pisi,  but  is  otherwise 
much  like  that  species,  though  with  a  thinner  coat  of 
hair.  The  teeth  on  the  sides  of  the  thorax  arc  less  dis- 
tinct; and  there  are  white  dots  on  the  back.  The  wing- 
cases  are  sprinkled  with  whitish  hairs,  and  there  is  a 
brown  stripe  near  the  base  of  the  wing-cases.  The  first 
pair  of  legs,  and  the  four  basal  joints  of  the  antennae, 
are  pale  red;  and  the  second  and  third  pairs  of  legs 
are  dark  throughout.  B.  granariua  is  common  in  Peas, 
and  also  in  pods  of  Beans,  Broom,  Furze,  and  Vetches. 
In  habits,  it  is  much  like  B.  Pisi.  It  has  been  asserted 
that  Peas  and  Beans  containing  the  larvae  injure  the 
health  of  persons,  and  of  domestic  animals,  who  partake 
of  them. 

The  moths  hurtful,  in  the  larval  state,  to  Peas  are 
included  in  the  great  group  of  Tortricina  (which  see), 
and  are  now  referred  to  the  genus  Grapholitha,  though 
Stainton,  in  his  "  Manual,"  includes  them  in  the  genus 
Endopisa.  Of  these,  the  most  common  is  the  Pea  Moth 
(G.  pisana,  Guen.  =  Endopisa  proximana  of  Stainton's 
'•'Manual").  This  insect  measures  about  Jin.  across  the 
front  wings,  which  are  olive-brown  in  colour,  with  a 
row  of  short,  pale  yellowish  lines  along  the  front 
margin,  directed  backwards.  Near  the  hind  margin  is 
a  silvery  ring,  inclosing  a  spot  in  which  are  three  or 
four  short,  black  lines.  The  moths  fly  in  June;  they 
lay  eggs  on  the  young  pods,  and  the  larvas  bore  into 
the  pods  to  reach  the  seeds.  When  full-fed,  they  are 
about  iin.  long,  rather  stout,  and  yellowish,  with  a 
black  head,  and  brown  dots  on  the  rings.  They  eat 
their  way  out  of  the  seeds  when  full-fed,  and  creep 
underground  to  become  pupae.  The  moths  appear  in 
the  following  June.  Nearly  allied  to  this  species  is 
another,  G.  tenebrosana,  Dp.  (E.  nigricana  of  Stainton), 
which  differs  in  its  darker  brown  ground-colour,  and 
only  faintly  yellowish  tip ;  in  its  whitish  and  pale 
yellow  scales,  scattered  over  the  wings ;  and  in  the  spot 
near  the  hind  margin  being  very  little  yellower  than 
the  rest,  and  inclosing  mere  dots  instead  of  streaks. 
The  larva  of  this  species  also  feeds  in  Peas. 

Remedies.  These  differ  with  the  habits  of  the  various 
insects,  and  other  foes.  For  measures  to  get  rid  of 
Millipedes,  see  Millipedes  and  Myriapoda;  and  see 
also  Sings  and  Snails  for  remedies  against  the 
attacks  of  those  creatures. 

The  Pea  Weevils  (Sitona  lineata  and  S.  crinita)  may 
be  best  prevented  from  doing  serious  damage  by  using 
all  means  to  promote  the  rapid  growth  of  the  plants,  as 
they  are  thus  protected  against  the  loss  of  all  their 
leaves.  Good  soil,  well  prepared  and  well  manured,  is 
one  of  the  best  means  for  obtaining  a  good  crop  of 
Peas.  A  dressing  of  coal  ashes  along  the  rows  also 
favours  growth.  It  is  recommended  that  Peas  should 
follow  Cabbages  or  root-crops.  All  kinds  of  shelter  for 
the  beetles  should  be  abolished.  To  free  the  plants 
when  attacked,  a  dressing  of  lime,  or  of  soot,  sprinkled 
on  the  wet  plants,  has  proved  useful ;  and  gas-lime,  or 
sand  mixed  with  paraffin,  scattered  on  the  soil  along 
the  rows,  would  probably  help  considerably.  Harrowing, 
or  hoeing  the  Peas  when  wet,  is  also  said  to  be  of 
marked  benefit.  Shaking  the  plants  over  tarred  canvas, 
or  over  sheets,  from  which  the  beetles  can  be  swept  up 
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and  destroyed,  will  materially  help  in  reducing  their 
numbers.  For  means  of  preventing  ravages  of  root- 
feeding  larvae,  see  Noctna  and  Wireworms. 

The  mining  larvae  of  the  fly  Phytomyza  do  so  little 
harm,  that,  as  a  rule,  it  is  unnecessary  to  take  means 
against  them ;  the  only  method  of  cure  seems  to  be 
crushing  the  larvae,  while  in  the  leaves,  between  the 
finger  and  thumb.  For  means  to  be  employed  against 
the  larvae  of  the  larger  moths,  see  Mamestra  and 
Potherb  Moths. 

If  Aphides  appear  on  the  young  shoots,  the  best 
treatment  is  to  nip  these  off  at  once  and  burn  them, 
and  thus  prevent  the  Aphides  from  increasing  and 
spreading  to  the  remaining  parts  of  the  plants.  To  free 
a  few  plants  from  Green  Fly,  dressings  of  soot  on  the 
wet  plants,  or  of  soap-suds,  would  be  advantageous. 

Humble  Bees  are  seldom  so  hurtful  to  Pea  flowers  as 
to  render  their  destruction  needful,  more  especially  since 
they  do  good  by  effecting,  or,  at  least,  aiding  in 
securing  the  advantages  of,  cross-fertilisation.  If  it 
should  become  desirable  to  reduce  their  numbers  in  any 
garden,  this  can  only  be  done  by  catching  the  individual 
bees,  and  by  seeking  out  and  destroying  their  nests, 
hidden  in  holes,  under  moss,  &c. 

The  Pea  Midge  (Cecidomyia  Pisi)  seldom  does  much 
evident  harm;  the  only  methods  of  limiting  its  ravages 
are  :  Picking  the  diseased,  yellow-spotted  pods,  and 
digging  down  the  surface  soil  to  destroy  the  pupaa. 

Against  all  the  larvae  that  feed  in  the  seeds,  the 
most  useful  remedy  is  to  expose  the  latter  for  a  time  to 
a  heat  of  about  125deg.  Fahr.  This  heat  will  destroy 
the  larvaa,  but  will  not  injure  the  seeds. 

Pea-straw  should  be  removed  and  burned  as  early  in 
the  autumn  as  possible.  Since  the  beetles  and  moths 
alike  burrow  into  the  ground  to  become  pupae,  what- 
ever may  help  to  destroy  the  pupae  in  the  earth  will  be 
of  service.  Trenching  the  soil  is  of  special  value,  since 
it  throws  many  of  the  pupae  too  deep  to  allow  the 
insects  to  reach  the  surface,  and  other  pupae  are  exposed 
to  the  eyes  of  birds.  Applications  to  the  plants  of  soot, 
or  of  any  other  disagreeable  substances,  might  prevent 
the  female  insects  from  laying  their  eggs  thereon. 

PEA,   SCURFY.    See  Psoralea. 

PEACH  (Persica  vulgaris).  The  Peach  has  been  culti- 
vated in  this  country  since  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  about  which  time  it  is  said  to  have  been  intro- 
duced. Although  generally  stated  to  be  a  native  of  Persia, 
De  Candolle  considers  the  Peach  to  be  of  Chinese  origin, 
this  question  being  very  fully  treated  in  that  author's 
"  Geographie  Botanique  "  and  "  L'Origine  des  Plantes  Cul- 
tive'es."  It  was  known  to  Theophrastus  in  322  B.C.  Its 
cultivation  is  now  more  or  less  extensively  practised  over 
a  large  portion  of  Europe  and  America.  In  this  country, 
the  trees  require  protection  of  some  sort,  particularly 
during  the  spring.  This  is  provided  by  planting  them 
under  glass,  or  against  walls  outside,  with  a  southern 
exposure,  temporary  coverings  being  used  in  the  latter 
case,  throughout  the  flowering  period,  and  until  the  fruits 
are  set.  Trees  planted  in  the  open  ground  never  become 
sufficiently  ripened  to  bear  fruit :  consequently,  their 
culture  is  seldom  attempted,  except  in  a  young  state, 
without  proper  protection  being  provided.  Peaches  are 
grown  in  abundance  throughout  the  warmer  parts  of 
Asia,  and  also  in  many  provinces  of  the  United  States. 
In  France,  their  cultivation  receives  considerable  atten- 
tion, and  the  fruits  obtained  axe  of  excellent  quality. 
Peach  culture  in  this  country,  particularly  forcing  under 
glass,  forms  one  of  the  most  important  of  gardening 
operations  amongst  fruit-trees ;  and  the  success  or  failure 
of  this  work  are  matters  depending  very  considerably  on 
details  of  management,  which  require  to  be  thoroughly 
understood.  The  fruit  of  the  Peach  is,  more  or  less, 
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round,  and  is  characterised  by  having  a  delicate,  downy 
skin,  with  a  furrow  or  suture  on  one  side,  proceeding 
from  the  stem  to  the  apex,  and  varying  in  depth  in  diffe- 
rent sorts.  When  properly  ripened,  it  is  highly  valued, 
and  deservedly  accorded  a  prominent  position,  both 
amongst  dessert  and  exhibition  fruits.  For  propagation, 
general  cultivation,  forcing,  and  other  remarks  respect- 
ing Peach-trees  and  their  management,  see  Nectarine. 

Sorts.  Subjoined  is  a  selection  of  the  best  and  most 
esteemed  Peaches,  all  of  which  are  worthy  of  cultiva- 
tion, where  there  is  sufficient  accommodation,  and  a  supply 
is  required  over  a  lengthened  period  each  year.  It  will 
be  observed  that  many  of  the  varieties  described  were 
raised  at,  or  have  emanated  from,  the  Sawbridgeworth 
Nursery.  The  new  varieties  raised  at  Sawbridgeworth 
are  chiefly  the  result  of  Mr.  Rivers'  experiments  in  hy- 
bridising and  raising  such  quantities  of  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  from  seed.  The  pollen  of  the  Stanwick 
Nectarine  was  used,  and  the  stain  of  blood  is  very 
evident  in  the  Nectarines,  which  are  entirely  changed 
in  character.  The  experiments  were  commenced  many 
years  ago,  and  several  most  valuable  acquisitions  to 
varieties  of  hardy  fruits  have,  as  a  consequence,  been 
secured. 

A  Bee.  Flowers  large.  Fruit  large,  of  uneven  outline,  terminated 
with  a  prominent  nipple  at  the  apex  ;  skin  yellowish,  dark 
crimson  next  the  sun  ;  flesh  white,  tender,  and  melting.  End 
of  August.  Glands  round.  A  fine  variety. 

Acton  Scot.  Flowers  large.  Fruit  medium,  nearly  round  ;  skin 
deep  red  next  the  sun  ;  flesh  pale  yellow,  melting,  and  rich. 
End  of  August.  Leaves  crenate  ;  glands  round.  A  rather 
small-fruited,  but  excellent,  free-bearing  sort. 

Albatross.  Flowers  large.  Fruit  very  large,  round  ;  skin  pale 
yellow,  mottled  and  streaked  with  dark  crimson  ;  flesh  white, 
rich,  and  good.  Middle  of  September.  Leaves  glandless.  A 
fine  late  Peach,  raised  by  Mr.  Rivers. 

Alexander.  Flowers  large.  Fruit  large,  round,  of  a  brilliant 
colour  where  exposed  to  the  sun  ;  flesh  yellowish-  white,  juicy, 
and  brisk  in  flavour.  Early  in  July,  in  an  orchard  -  house. 
Glands  round.  An  excellent  and  very  early  Peach,  of  American 
origin,  introduced  by  Mr.  Rivers. 

Alexandra  Noblesse.  Flowers  large.  Fruit  very  large,  round  ; 
skin  downy,  very  pale  ;  flesh  white,  melting,  richly  flavoured. 
Middle  of  August.  Leaves  smooth  ;  glands  round.  A  very  fine 
Peach,  raised  by  Mr.  Rivers  from  NOBLESSE  ;  in  consequence  of 
its  smooth  leaves,  it  is  considered  less  liable  than  its  parent  to 
be  attacked  by  mildew. 

Harrington,  Flowers  bright  red,  large.  Fruit  large,  somewhat 
elongated,  with  a  prominent  nipple  ;  skin  downy,  deep  red  next 
the  sun  ;  flesh  whitish-green,  tinged  with  red  near  the  stone,  of 
excellent  flavour.  Middle  and  end  of  September,  succeeding 
ROYAL  GEORGE  and  NOBLESSE.  Glands  round.  The  tree  is  a 
vigorous  grower,  and,  generally,  a  good  bearer. 

Belle  Bauce.  Flowers  pink,  large.  Fruit  large,  somewhat 
depressed  or  flattened  at  the  summit  ;  skin  downy,  deep  red 
nearly  all  over  ;  flesh  white,  tinged  red  near  the  stone,  juicy 
and  rich.  Middle  of  September,  or  ten  days  later  than  GROSS  E 
MIGNONNE,  of  which  it  is  considered  but  a  variety  or  form. 
Leaves  crenated  ;  glands  round.  A  handsome  Peach. 


Belle  de  Done.  Flowers  small.  Fruit  large,  deep  red  nearly 
all  over  ;  flesh  melting,  very  richly  flavoured.  End  of  August 
and  beginning  of  September.  Glands  round. 

Bcllegarde.  Flowers  deep  rose,  small.  Fruit  large,  somewhat 
inconstant  obovoid,  or  nearly  spherical,  with  very  small  nipple 
and  distinct  suture  ;  skin  excessively  downy,  violet-red  on  the 
shady  side,  blackish-purple  where  exposed  ;  flesh  yellowish- 
white,  red.near  the  stone,  melting  and  juicy,  delicately  perfumed. 
End  of  August  and  beginning  of  September.  Leaves  large,  finely 
serrated  with  round  glands.  This  excellent  sort  is  accepted  by 
English  pomologists  as  identical  with  the  GALANDE  of  the 
French.  The  BELLEGARDE  of  the  French  pomologists  is  a 
different  sort  with  large  flowers,  and  of  no  special  merit  in  this 
country.  SYNS.  English  Galande,  French  Galande,  Galande, 
Noir  de  Montreuil. 

Chancellor.  Flowers  small.  Fruit  large,  roundish-oval  ;  skin 
dark  crimson,  pale  greenish-yellow  on  the  shaded  side  ;  flesh 
pale  yellow,  deeply  rayed  with  red  at  the  stone,  juicy  and  rich. 
Middle  of  September.  Glands  reniform  or  kidney-shaped. 

Condor.  Flowers  large.  Glands  reniform.  A  comparatively  new 
very  fine  sort,  raised  by  Mr.  Rivers,  and  described  as  follows  : 
"A  large  Peach  from  EARLY  SILVER;  colour  bright  crimson, 
flavour  piquant  and  rich.  August." 

Crimson  Galande.  Flowers  small.  Fruit  medium  or  large, 
roundish,  deep  crimson,  almost  black  ;  flesh  deeply  stained  with 
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red  near  the  stone,  tender,  melting,  and  richly  flavoured.  Middle 
and  end  of  August.  Glands  round.  A  hardy  and  prolific 
variety,  raised  by  Mr.  Rivers. 

Desse  Tardive.  Flowers  smalL  Fruit  large,  round,  of  a  pale 
colour,  slight  red  next  the  sun  ;  flesh  greenish- white,  sweet  and 
rich.  End  of  September  and  beginning  of  October.  Glands 
round.  One  of  the  best  late  Peaches. 

Dr.  Hogg.  Flowers  large.  Fruit  very  large,  round,  pale  yellow, 
tinged  with  crimson  next  the  sun,  and  similarly  dotted  on  the 
shaded  side ;  flesh  firm,  yellowish-white,  red  at  the  stone,  rich 
and  sugary.  Middle  of  August.  Glands  kidney-shaped.  A 
remarkably  rigorous-growing  variety,  which  bears  freely,  but  is 
not  adapted  for  forcing ;  raised  by  Mr.  Rivers. 

Dymond.  Flowers  large.  Fruit  very  large,  flattened  at  the 
summit,  mottled  red  on  the  exposed  side ;  flesh  white,  stained 
red  near  the  stone,  highly  flavoured.  Middle  of  September. 
Leaves  glandless. 

Early  Beatrice.  Flowers  large.  Fruit  medium,  round;  skin 
marbled,  very  highly-coloured  where  exposed;  flesh  nearly 
white,  melting,  juicy,  and  richly  flavoured.  Early  in  July,  in  an 
orchard-house,  and  outside  at  the  end  of  that  month.  Glands 
small,  kidney-shaped.  One  of  the  earliest  sorts  known ;  raised 
by  Mr.  Rivers. 

Early  Rivers.  Flowers  large.  Fruit  large,  pale  yellow,  with 
delicate,  flesh-coloured  dots  on  the  exposed  side ;  flesh  pale, 
melting,  remarkably  rich  and  juicy.  Middle  of  July,  in  an 
orchard-house.  Glands  kidney-shaped.  A  valuable,  very  early 
Peach  ;  it  was  raised  by  Mr.  Rivers,  who  states  that  it  is  apt  to 
crack  at  the  stone,  when  the  fruit  ceases  to  swell,  and  has  no 
flavour.  To  obviate  this  cracking,  he  recommends  that  it  should 
be  fertilised  with  pollen  from  other  flowers,  as  it  is  possible  the 
immaturity  arises  from  insufficient  impregnation. 

Early  Silver.  Flowers  large.  Fruit  very  large  and  pale,  with 
blush  cheek  next  the  sun;  flesh  white,  melting,  and  rich. 
Middle  of  August  Glands  kidney-shaped.  Requires  a  warm 
position  and  favoured  situation.  Raised  by  Mr.  Rivers  from 
seed  of  the  WHITE  Nectarine,  the  flavour  of  which  it  partially 
retains. 

Exquisite.  Flowers  small.  Fruit  very  large,  deep  yellow,  with 
dark  crimson  cheek ;  flesh  yellow,  stained  with  deep  red  at  the 
stone,  rich,  and  melting.  Middle  of  September.  Glands  round. 
A  fine-flavoured  American  sort,  of  immense  size. 


Golden  Eagle.  Flowers  small.  Fruit  very  large,  round,  de- 
pressed, orange-colour,  with  some  red  on  the  exposed  side; 
Beth  stained  red  near  the  stone,  tender,  rich,  and  melting. 
End  of  September  or  early  in  October.  Glands  kidney-shaped. 


deep  red,  large.  Fruit  large, 
it,  and  furnished  with  a  deep 
re,  which  appears  to  divide  it  into  two  parts  ;  skin  downy, 
yellow,  mottled  with  red,  dark  red  next  the  sun  ;  flesh 
yellow,  red  near  the  stone,  juicy,  rich,  and  highly  flavoured  ; 


One  of  the  best  yellow  Peaches;  raised  by  Mr.  Rivers. 
Goshawk.  Flowers  large.  Beginning  of  September.  Leaves 
serrate,  glandless.  A  very  large,  pale-coloured,  mid-season 
Peach,  raised  from  an  American  sort,  named  Coo  LEDGE'S 
FAVOURITE  ;  it  is  of  excellent  quality. 

Grosse  Mignonne.      Flowers  deep  red, 
somewhat  hollowed  at  the 
suture, 
pale  yel 
pale  yellow, 

stone  small,  rough.  End  of  August 'and  beginning'of  'September.' 
Glands  round.  This  splendid  mid-season  Peach  is  one  of  the 
best  in  cultivation,  either  for  forcing  or  for  any  purpose,  if  only 
one  sort  were  required.  It  has  been  grown  for  a  very  long 
period,  and  twenty  or  more  varieties,  sent  out  at  various  times 
as  being  new,  have  eventually  been  found  to  be  identical  with 
it  This  may  be  accounted  for  to  a  great  extent  from  its  being 
one  of  the  most  highly-esteemed  sorts,  and  from  the  fact  that  it 
reproduces  itself  from  seed. 

Bale's  Early.  Flowers  large.  Fruit  medium,  round,  depressed 
at  the  summit ;  skin  dark  crimson,  particularly  next  the  sun ; 
flesh  yellow,  melting,  and  very  good.  End  of  July  or  beginning 
of  August.  Glands  round.  A  first-rate,  very  early  Peach,  of 
American  origin ;  well  adapted  for  forcing. 

Late  Admirable.  Flowers  pale  red,  smalL  Fruit  very  large, 
somewhat  oblong,  with  swollen  nipple  at  the  apex;  skin  downy, 
dull  crimson,  striped,  deeper  crimson  next  the  sun;  flesh 
yellowish-green,  red  near  the  stone,  very  juicy,  of  delicate 
flavour.  Middle  or  end  of  September.  Glands  round.  One 
of  the  best  late  Peaches,  particularly  under  glass. 

Noblesse,  Flowers  large.  Fruit  large,  sometimes  rather  pointed, 
sometimes  depressed,  yellowish-green  on  the  shaded  side,  deli- 
cately marbled,  and  streaked  with  red  on  the  side  next  the  sun ; 
flesh  white  almost  throughout,  melting,  exceedingly  juicy  and 
rich.  End  of  August  and  beginning  of  September.  Leaves 
"  5S.  A  most  valuable  variety,  which  may  be  successfully 
but  the  tree  is  sometimes  subject  to  mildew. 
of  Wales.  Flowers  very  large.  Fruit  very  large, 
terminated  by  a  prominent  nipple;  skin  cream- 
when  ripe,  with  rosy  cheek ;  flesh  yellowish,  red  at 
the  stone,  of  excellent  quality.  End  of  September  and  beginning 
of  October.  Glands  round.  A  very  valuable  late  Peach,  raised 
by  Mr.  Rivers  from  a  Clingstone  variety,  named  PAYIE  DE 
POMPONE,  worthless  in  this  country. 


ear 


Fruit  medium,  marbled 
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Rivers'  Early  York.  Flowers  large.  Fruit  n 
with  red  on  the  shady  side,  deep  red  where 
greenish- white,  melting,  and  richly  flavoured.  Becinnine  an 
middle  of  August,  leaves  smooth;  glands  roundf^  vtriety 
raised  by  Mr.  Rivers  from  the  old  EAJU.T  YORK,  on  which  it 
is  an  improvement,  inasmuch  as  the  tree  escapes  mildew  much 
better,  and  generally  produces  a  good  crop,  ft  is  well  adapted 
for  forcing. 

Royal  George.  Flowers  dull  red,  smalL  Fruit  large,  globular ; 
skin  downy,  deep  red  next  the  sun,  dotted  on  the  shaded  part; 
flesh  yellowish-white,  red  near  the  stone,  juicy,  rich,  anaTex- 
cellent  End  of  August  and  beginning  of  September.  Leaves 
glandless.  One  of  the  best-known  and  most  highly-esteemed 
sorts.  It  forces  well,  but  the  tree  is  subject  to  mildew. 

Se»  Bagfe.  Flowers  large.  Fruit  very  large,  round,  lemon- 
yellow,  deep  red  on  the  exposed  side ;  flesh  white,  stained  red 
near  the  stone,  highly  flavoured.  End  of  September.  Glands 
round.  One  of  the  best  late  Peaches  ;  raised  by  Mr.  Rivers 
from  the  variety  named  EARLY  SILVER. 

u      Flowers    small      Fruit  medium,  roundish, 
marbled    red    where    exposed;     flesh    white, 
and  rich.    Beginning  of  September.    Leaves  glandless. 
sort. 


Flowers  large.  Fruit  rery  large, 
I ;  skin  nearly  smooth,  like  a  Nectarine,  yellow,  mottled 
red  on  the  expand  side ;  flesh  brisk  and  richly  flavoured. 
Middle  and  end  of  September.  Glands  small,  kidney-shaped. 
A  first-rate  late  variety,  raised  by  Mr.  Rivers  from  a  seed  of  a 
Dutch  Nectarine,  called  LE  GRA.ND  NOIR. 

Admirable.    Flowers  small,    Fruit  large,  round, 


i-green  where  shaded,  crimson-mottled,  with  a  darker 

colour  where  exposed;   flesh  yellowish-white,  juicy,  and  rich. 

End  of  September  and  beginning  of  October.     Glands  round 

A  very  valuable  late  Peach. 

FUNGI.  The  most  noteworthy  Fungus  parasitic  on  the 
Peach  is  Ezoascus  deformans.  This  causes  one  form  of 
Peach  Curl,  or  Peach  Blister,  so  called  from  the  appear- 
ance it  gives  rise  to  in  the  leaves.  The  other  form  of 
Peach  Blister  is  caused  by  Aphides,  and  may  be  recog- 
nised by  the  presence  of  those  insects,  and  by  the  red 
colour  of  the  diseased  leaves.  E.  deformans  makes  its 
presence  manifest  by  the  appearance  of  the  leaves,  and 
by  a  pale  bloom,  visible  chiefly  on  the  lower  surface. 
The  microscope  shows  that  this  bloom  is  due  to  the 
presence,  all  over  the  leaf,  of  innumerable  erect,  slender 
cells,  containing  spores,  and  each  supported  on  a  shorter 
celL  The  Cherry,  the  Gean,  and  the  Plum,  are  also  liable 
to  suffer  through  attacks  of  this  Fungus ;  but  in  these 
trees  it  gives  rise  to  the  so-called  '•  witch-knots,"  or  short 
branches  arising  in  a  crowded  mass,  the  leaves  and  twigs 
of  which  show  the  bloom  of  the  Fungus  at  certain  times 
of  the  year.  The  leaves  covered  with  E.  deformans  wither 
and  fall  off  prematurely ;  and  even  while  on  the  tree, 
they  cease  to  be  of  use  to  the  host-plant.  Besides  this, 
the  tissues  of  the  host  are  diseased  by  the  Fungus,  and 
it  reappears  year  after  year  on  the  same  branch  system. 
The  only  remedy  is  to  cut  off  and  destroy  the  diseased 
branches  and  leaves. 

Sphcsrotheea  pannosa,  a  mildew,  is  of  frequent  occur- 
rence on  the  Peach.  It  forms  a  dense,  greenish  coat  over 
the  parts  affected,  living  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  cells 
of  the  host-plant.  Flowers  of  sulphur,  or  the  solution 
of  potassium  sulphide,  is  the  most  effectual  cure  for 
this  disease.  See  Mildew. 

Certain  small  pale  spots  may,  at  times,  be  observed  on 
Peach  leaves,  the  work  of  small  species  of  Fungi,  named 
Cercospora  Persiecs  and  C.  circumscixsa.  The  injury 
done  by  them  is  too  slight  to  call  for  a  longer  notice 
here. 

INSECT  PESTS.  The  Peach-tree  is  liable  to  injury  from 
insect  operations  in  several  ways,  but  only  those  of  more 
frequent  occurrence  need  be  specified.  A  small  moth 
(Anarsia  lineatella)  destroys  from  two  to  several  inches 
at  the  tips  of  the  branches,  by  its  larvse  boring  into 
them,  and  eating  the  pith  from  them  in  spring  and  early 
summer;  while  the  larvse  of  an  autumn  brood  eat  into 
the  fruits  while  on  the  trees.  This  insect  belongs  to  the 
Tineina  (tee  Moths),  but  is  larger  than  the  average 
of  that  group,  reaching  a  span  of  nearly  Jin.  across  the 
front  wings,  which  are  grey,  with  darker  grey  markings, 
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especially  a  dark  lozenge-shaped  mark  on  the  front  mar- 
gin. All  the  wings  are  narrow,  and  long-fringed.  This 
insect  is  found  both  in  Europe  and  in  North  America. 

A  Weevil,  Otiorhynchus  ligustici  (see  Otiorhyncus) , 
gnaws  the  leaves  of  the  Peach,  as  well  as  of  many  other 
trees.  The  larvae  of  several  of  the  larger  moths  and 
butterflies  also  eat  the  leaves;  but  the  harm  done  by  them 
is  seldom  serious.  A  Sawfly  (Lyda  nemoralis),  in  the 
larval  state,  lives  on  several  trees  of  the  group  of  stone- 
fruits,  and  among  these  is  the  Peach;  the  larva  live  in 
colonies,  but  each  in  a  separate  tube,  protected  in  the 
common  web  (see  Lyda).  The  webs,  with  the  inclosed 
larvae,  are  easily  removed  and  destroyed. 

The  worst  insect  enemies  of  the  Peach-tree  are  Aphides, 
of  which  several  species  are  found  on  it  in  Britain. 
The  most  hurtful  is  Aphis  Persicce,  B.  de  Fonsc.  (A.  Amyg- 
dali,  Buckton),  since  it  causes  the  young  leaves  near  the 
tips  of  the  branches  to  assume  a  blistered  appearance, 
to  become  thickened  and  red,  and  to  curl  up,  so  as  to 
form  retreats  below  them,  in  which  the  insects  live  pro- 
tected. The  leaves  become  useless  to  the  tree,  and  drop 
off  prematurely.  The  insects  are  of  an  ochreous  or 
rusty-yellow  colour,  with  dark  brown  or  black  markings 
covering  a  great  part  of  the  upper  surface.  Myzus 
Persicce  and  Hyalopterus  Pruni  are  both  common  on 
Peach-trees;  but  they  do  not  give  rise  to  the  distortion 
of  the  leaves,  though  hurtful  by  covering  the  leaves  with 
their  skins  and  excretions,  and  weakening  the  trees  by 
the  food  they  draw  from  the  tissues.  The  former  species 
has  the  wingless  female  rosy  or  rusty-red,  the  winged 
female  brown  or  almost  black,  and  the  male  citron-yellow. 
The  latter  has  the  wingless  female  pale  green,  and  the 
winged  female  yellowish  -  green.  When  Aphis  Persicce 
appears,  the  twigs  most  affected  should  be  cut  off  and 
destroyed,  with  their  inhabitants.  For  all  the  species, 
washes  may  be  used,  such  as  soapsuds,  or  a  solution  of 
lib.  of  soft  soap  in  five  gallons  of  water,  or  a  solution 
of  soft  soap  with  tobacco.  These  liquids  may  be  pumped 
on  from  a  garden  engine,  or  the  infested  twigs  may  be 
dipped  into  them;  but  special  care  must  be  taken  to 
reach  the  insects  on  the  under  surface  of  the  leaves. 

The  Peach  Scale  insect  (Lecanium  Persicos)  lives  on  the 
buds  and  branches  of  Peach,  Plum,  and  various  other 
trees.  As  in  the  allied  species  (see  Scale  Insects),  the 
female  is  covered  with  a  slightly  convex,  oval  shield. 
This  is  brown,  with  a  yellowish  dorsal  line,  and  two 
darker  spots  at  the  sides.  As  the  eggs  become  matured, 
the  shield  becomes  nearly  hemispherical,  and  the  legs 


FIG.  43.  LECANIUM  PERSIC-E,  showing  (a)  Leaf,  with  Male  on  it, 
slightly  enlarged  ;  (6)  Male  flying,  much  enlarged. 

disappear  from  the  lower  surface.  The  males  (see  Fig. 
43)  are  smaller  than  the  females,  have  two  wings,  and 
bear  two  slender  filaments,  like  tails ;  they  are  dark  red- 
brown,  with  black  head,  and  yellowish  antennae  and  legs. 


Peach— conh'nued. 

For  this,  as  for  the  other  Scale  insects,  the  best  treat- 
ment is  the  use  of  a  stiff  brush,  with  similar  solutions 
to  those  employed  against  Aphides  (which  see),  or  with 
paraffin,  to  remove  them  from  the  branches. 

Lastly,  'the  fruit  of  the  Peach  is,  in  common  with  the 
other  stone-fruits,  inhabited  occasionally  by  the  larva  of 
a  beetle  (Anthonomus  druparum),  which  feeds  in  the 
seed,  but  usually  does  not  greatly  check  the  growth  of 
the  edible  part  of  the  fruit.  This  beetle  is  nearly  related 
to  the  Apple  Blossom  Weevil  (which  see  for  methods 
of  prevention  and  remedies). 

PEACH  BLISTER.  A  blistered  and  curled  state 
of  the  leaves,  which  become  somewhat  fleshy,  and  fall 
prematurely.  It  may  be  caused  by  a  Fungus,  Exoascus 
deformans  (see  Peach.  Fungi),  or  by  Green  Fly,  of  which 
the  worst  species  is  Aphis  Persicce  (see  Peach 
Insects). 

PEACH  MYRTLE.  A  common  name  for  Hypo- 
calymma  robustum. 

PEACOCK  FLOWER.  A  common  name  of  Pom- 
ciana  regia. 

PEACOCK  FLOWER  FENCE.  A  common  name 
for  Adenanthera  pavonina. 

PEA,   EARTH.     See  Lathyrns  amphicarpus. 

PEA,  EVERLASTING.  See  Lathyrus  syl- 
vestris  platyphyllus. 

PEA,  FLAT.     See  Platylobium. 

FEAGLE.     An  old  name  for  Primula  veris. 

PEA,  GLORY.     See  Clianthns  Dampieri, 

PEA  MOTH  (Grapholitha  pisana).  In  the  larval 
state,  the  Pea  Moth  is  one  of  the  most  hurtful  insects 
to  the  vegetable  which  it  infests,  and  is,  at  the  same 
time,  very  common.  It  is  also  known  as  Endopisa  proxi- 
mana.  For  a  full  description  of  this  Moth,  methods  of 
extermination,  &c.,  see  the  remarks  on  INSECTS  under 
Pea. 

PEA  NUT.     See  Arachis  hypogsea. 
PEA,  PARTRIDGE.     See  Heisteria. 
PEA,  PIGEON.     See  Cajanus  indicns. 

FEAR  (Pyrus  communis).  The  Pear-tree  has  been 
known,  and  has  been  under  cultivation,  from  a  period  of 
remote  antiquity.  It  is  found  wild  in  some  parts  of 
England,  is  a  native  of  most  temperate  parts  of  Europe 
and  Western  Asia,  and  is  also  found  in  the  Himalayan 
region ;  other  wild  types,  besides  P.  communis,  have 
had  more  or  less  to  do  with  the  origin  of  many  cul- 
tivated Pears.  In  a  wild  state,  its  branches  are 
thorny ;  but,  under  cultivation,  the  thorns  disappear,  and 
are  replaced  by  fruit-buds,  which  are  formed  on  shoots 
of  about  the  same  length,  technically  termed  spurs.  The 
tree  is  naturally  more  inclined  to  grow  in  a  pyramidal 
form  than  the  Apple-tree  (Pyrus  Malus).  It  differs 
also  from  the  Apple  in  being  longer  as  a  seedling  plant 
in  coming  into  bearing ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  under 
favourable  conditions,  it  is  very  much  longer-lived.  The 
Pear  can,  however,  scarcely  be  considered  so  hardy  as 
the  Apple,  as  it  is  not  found  so  far  north,  in  either  a 
wild  or  cultivated  state.  In  old  orchards,  where  Pear 
and  Apple-trees  have  been  growing  under  similar  con- 
ditions, it  has  been  noted  that  the  former  were  in  full 
vigour,  and  bearing  abundantly,  long  after  the  latter 
had  disappeared,  or  had  been  removed  in  consequence  of 
natural  decay.  The  Pear  does  not  produce  fruit  on  the 
former  year's  wood,  but  on  spurs  which  grow  out  of 
wood  not  less  than  a  year  old.  On  the  points  of  these, 
buds  are  formed,  and  the  flowers  are  produced  from  each, 
in  corymbs  of  from  five  to  nine  (see  Fig.  44,  which  shows 
two  corymbs  of  flowers).  A  large  proportion  of  these 
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flowers  will  usually  fall  off  at  an  early  stage  of  growth, 
because  of  their  being  unable  to  compete  with  stronger 
ones,  which  take  a  lead,  if  weather  and  other  conditions 
allow  them  to  set  properly.  Were  all  the  flowers  to  set 
and  be  allowed  to  come  to  maturity,  the  size  and  quality 
of  fruit  throughout  would  be  materially  affected.  This 
is  not  of  Tery  frequent  occurrence  generally ;  but,  should 
it  take  place,  thinning  is  an  obvious  remedy.  The  uses 
of  Pears  are  pretty  well  known.  First,  and  most  im- 
portant, as  dessert  fruits,  nearly  all  the  best  varieties 
are  highly  esteemed.  For  kitchen  use,  some  few  sorts 
ar\  specially  adapted,  because  of  their  fruits  being  large, 
and  the  flesh  firm  and  somewhat  austere  rather  than 
sweet;  this  renders  them  more  suitable  for  stewing, 
baking,  Ac.  Another  use  for  Pears  is  that  of  producing 
perry.  Fruits  for  this  purpose  may  be  either  large  or 
email;  the  more  austere  or  rough  their  taste,  the  better 
is  the  liquor  product  considered. 


Fin.  44.  FLOWERISG  BRA.NCHLET  OF  PEAR. 

PROPAGATION.  This  may  be  accomplished  by  seeds, 
by  cuttings,  by  layers,  and  also  by  budding  and  grafting. 
Seeds  are  sown  with  a  view  to  raising  new  varieties,  and 
more  largely  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  stocks,  whereon 
to  graft  sorts  already  approved. 

Seeds.  Seedlings  might  be  raised  in  rather  large 
pots  (about  9in.)  of  loamy  soil,  which  should  be 
covered  with  pieces  of  slate  or  board  at  the  time  of 
sowing,  to  prevent  any  depredations  of  mice,  and  placed 
on  bricks  or  tiles,  to  stop  worms  from  entering.  If 
sown  in  autumn,  and  the  pots  are  placed  in  a  sheltered 
position  outside,  the  young  seedlings  may  be  expected 
about  March,  when  the  coverings  must  be  removed. 
Seeds  sown  later  on  will  require  about  three  months 
to  germinate,  while  some  may  keep  dormant  for  nearly 
a  year.  The  young  plants  may  remain  in  their  pots 
one  summer,  and  be  transferred  to  the  open  ground  the 
following  autumn.  Only  the  seeds  of  first-class  sorts 
should  be  reserved  for  raising  others,  and  they  should 
be  saved  from  fine  fruits  which  have  been  gathered 
from  healthy,  vigorous  trees.  Seedling  Pears  seldom  bear 
fruit  before  the  sixth  or  seventh  year.  Seeds  intended 
only  for  the  purpose  of  raising  stocks  may  be  collected, 
cleaned  from  the  pulp  by  washing,  and  afterwards  sown 
in  the  open  ground.  Drills  about  9in.  apart,  and  2in. 
deep,  are  suitable;  the  soil  should  be  previously  well 
pulverised  and  prepared.  The  seedlings  may  be  trans- 
planted when  a  year  old,  and  grown  on  until  they  are 
large  enough  for  grafting. 

Cuttings  and  Layers.  Propagation  by  cuttings  is  a 
slow  process,  only  to  be  recommended  for  preserving  a 
variety  (that  might  otherwise  become  lost)  untfl  some 
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grafts  are  procurable.  It  is  not,  at  all  times,  an  easy 
or  a  certain  method.  Layering  is  practicable,  if  it  is 
desired  to  have  trees  on  their  own  roots;  but  there  are 
few,  if  any,  advantages  to  be  derived,  and,  consequently, 
this  system  is  not  much  practised. 

Budding  and  Grafting.  These  are  the  principal  methods 
adopted  for  propagating  Pears  ;  the  former  is  practised 
in  the  months  of  July  and  August,  the  latter  chiefly  in 
March  and  April,  or  so  soon  as  the  sap  begins  to  flow. 
Whip  or  tongue-grafting  is  the  plan  best  suited;  but, 
according  to  Baltet,  side-grafting  under  the  bark  in  July 
and  August,  cleft-grafting,  inlaying  in  March  and  April, 
and  crown-grafting  in  April  and  May,  are  also  applicable. 
The  trees  may  be  worked  as  standards,  or  close  to  the 
ground,  according  to  the  sort  of  stock  and  the  form  in 
which  it  is  eventually  intended  to  train  them. 

Stocks.  The  principal  stocks  used  for  Pears  are  the 
Pear  itself,  either  common  or  wildings,  the  Quince,  and 
sometimes  the  Whitethorn.  On  the  common  Hawthorn, 
the  Mountain  Ash  (Pynw  Awntparia),  and  the  Medlar 
(Mespilu*  germanica),  the  Pear  may  also  be  grafted  with 
more  or  less  success;  but  the  Pear  stock  and  Quince  are 
the  best,  and  are  most  extensively  used.  Pear  stocks,  as 
already  indicated,  are  raised  from  seeds;  those  obtained 
from  the  wild  or  from  common  sorts  are  well  adapted. 
Stocks  from  Quince  are  readily  propagated  from  cuttings, 
taken  with  a  heel,  or,  better,  by  means  of  layering.  Old 
stools  that  are  strong  enough  to  produce  vigorous  shoots, 
may  be  covered  with  soil;  and,  during  autumn,  after  a 
sufficient  time  has  elapsed  for  the  shoots  to  root,  they 
may  be  detached  and  transplanted  in  the  different  sizes 
that  are  calculated  to  be  ready  for  grafting  about  the 
same  time.  Layering  of  short  Quince  shoots  for  stocks 
should  be  practised  some  time  during  winter,  and  the 
rooted  plants  will  be  ready  for  removal  so  soon  as  the 
leaves  drop  in  the  following  autumn.  Whitethorn  stocks 
are  raised  from  seeds. 

In  the  cultivation  of  Pears,  the  sort  of  stock  on  which 
the  trees  are  worked  has  always  a  very  important  bearing, 
particularly  in  certain  soils,  on  the  general  health,  vigour, 
and  fraitfulness  of  the  trees  after  they  become  esta- 
blished. The  Pear  stock  is,  of  course,  the  most  natural, 
and  trees  grafted  on  it  possess  more  vigour,  and  attain 
a  greater  age,  than  do  those  on  any  other.  The  roots, 
however,  have  a  tendency  to  penetrate  deeply  into  the 
subsoil,  which  is,  in  many  localities,  cold  and  unsuitable 
to  their  requirements ;  they  are  also  long,  and  have  but 
few  small  fibres :  consequently,  the  trees  do  not  transplant 
readily,  unless  the  work  is  rather  frequently  undertaken, 
and  the  roots  are  kept  pruned.  In  deep  and  rich  land, 
the  Pear  stock  is  apt  to  induce  a  too  luxuriant  growth, 
which  is  attended  with  comparative  unfrnitfulness ; 
but,  in  hot  districts,  and  in  chalky  soils,  this  stock 
may  be  found  to  possess  considerable  advantages  over 
any  other.  Grafting  of  seedling  Pear  stocks  may  be 
practised,  either  close  to  the  ground,  or  at  any  desired 
height,  as  stock  and  scion  are  inclined  to  enlarge  at 
about  an  equal  rate.  For  standards,  only  stout,  vigorous 
stocks  are  suitable  for  grafting  at  some  height  up ;  weak 
ones  are,  for  this  purpose,  of  little  use,  unless  worked 
near  the  ground  with  a  variety  likely  to  be  of  sufficiently 
upright  growth  to  form  the  requisite  stem  itself.  Pre- 
parations for  grafting  should  commence  by  cutting  off 
scions  before  any  signs  of  vegetation  appear,  and  laying 
them  in  deeply  under  a  north  wall.  The  stocks  should 
also  be  cut  back  near  to  where  the  union  is  intended, 
before  the  sap  commences  to  rise. 

In  contrast  to  the  Pear  stock,  and  its  method  of  rooting, 
as  already  referred  to,  stands  the  Quince,  which  offers 
many  advantages  in  comparison.  It  encourages  a  dwarfer 
growth,  and  an  earlier  bearing  habit,  and  the  fruit  is  often 
more  highly  coloured  and  better  ripened.  The  Quince 
forms  numerous  fibry  roots  within  a  short  distance  from 
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the  surface,  none  of  which  are  inclined  to  go  deep ;  con- 
sequently, the  trees  may  be  readily  and  safely  trans- 
planted, even  when  they  are  several  years  old.  This 
stock  is  specially  adapted  for  shallow  soils,  for  damp 
situations,  and  for  planting  where  the  subsoil  is  of  an 
unfavourable  description..  Ripening  of  the  wood  goes  on 
concurrently  with  that  of  the  fruit,  and  the  less  vigorous 
growth  which  is  encouraged  has,  therefore,  a  much  better 
chance  of  becoming  matured  in  autumn.  As  Quince  wood 
does  not  usually  enlarge  so  rapidly  as  that  of  the  Pear, 
grafting  should  be  performed  as  close  as  possible  to  the 
ground,  and,  after  the  clay  is  added,  some  soil  should 
be  brought  and  heaped  over  it.  If  a  Quince  stock  were 
grafted  with  a  Pear  at  any  distance  above  ground,  in 
all  probability,  the  scion  above  would  eventually  enlarge 
faster,  and  the  tree  stem  would  be  of  less  diameter  near 
the  ground  than  higher  up.  By  working  low,  and  keep- 
ing the  Quince  portion  from  being  exposed,  this  may  be 
avoided.  For  procuring  standard  trees  on  Quince  roots, 
it  is,  therefore,  best  to  adopt  a  system  of  double-grafting 
— that  is,  work  a  vigorous  variety  of  Pear  at  the  base,  to 
grow  and  form  a  stem,  on  which  any  desired  sort  may 
be  grafted  higher  up.  Double-grafting  proves  very 
advantageous  with  many  varieties  of  Pears,  but  it  does 
not  answer  on  all  alike.  On  this  point,  Mr.  Eivers,  who 
makes  the  system  a  speciality,  states :  "  Double-grafted 
Pears  seem  always  to  make  healthy  and  prolific  trees; 
it  must  not,  however,  be  concluded  that  to  graft  a  free- 
growing  sort  of  Pear  on  the  Quince  and  then  to  regraft 
it  with  the  desired  sort,  will  always  answer.  Some 
kinds  require  the  stock  belonging  to  their  race;  this 
can  only  be  found  out  by  the  clever  cultivator — as,  for 
instance,  the  Jargonelle  on  the  Beurr6  d'Amanlis,  the 
union  of  which  is  perfect,  and  the  trees  healthy.  Gansel's 
Bergamot,  double  grafted,  becomes  a  marvel  of  fertility." 
It  is  especially  important  that  Quince  stocks  intended 
for  grafting  should  be  cut  back,  for  the  purpose,  very 
early  in  the  year :  active  growth  begins,  in  favourable 
weather,  by  February,  or,  at  least,  the  sap  commences  to 
flow;  and  if  heading  back  is  deferred  until  this  takes 
place,  the  upper  part  of  the  stock  left  will  often  die, 
and  the  grafts  in  consequence  fail  to  unite. 

CULTIVATION.  Soil  and  Situation.  Any  fairly  rich, 
loamy  soil,  of  good  depth,  with  a  subsoil  sufficiently  well 
drained  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  stagnant  water 
accumulating,  will  usually  be  found  to  suit  Pear-trees. 
When  planting,  the  size  of  garden,  and  the  amount  of 
wall  space  available  for  the  tree  in  question,  should  be 
taken  into  consideration,  as  well  as  the  character  of  the 
soil.  The  last-named  item  must,  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, determine  the  sort  of  stock  best  suited — namely, 
whether  it  shall  be  the  Pear  or  the  Quince.  On  the  first- 
named  stock,  the  trees  will  prove  more  vigorous,  and 
will  require  a  greater  depth  of  soil ;  the  result  frequently 
being  that  a  much  longer  period  must  elapse  before  they 
arrive  at  a  bearing  state.  Where  space  is  limited,  and 
the  soil  shallow,  trees  on  the  Quince  stock  should  have 
preference  over  others.  It  is  important  to  remember 
that  the  roots  of  a  tree  worked  on  Quince  are  concen- 
trated very  close  to  the  base,  and  are  situated  very  near 
the  surface.  They  require,  because  of  this,  more  frequent 
attention  by  way  of  replenishing  part  of  the  soil  around 
them,  and  by  the  application,  at  least  annually,  of  a  thick 
mulching  of  good  manure,  which  tends  to  preserve  moisture 
as  well  as  to  afford  nutriment.  Some  sorts  of  Pears,  worked 
on  Quince,  have  a  tendency,  in  a  favourable  season,  to  bear 
an  unduly  heavy  crop,  which,  if  allowed,  would  be  likely 
to  check  the  new  growth  and  bring  the  tree  to  a  stunted 
and  unfruitful  state.  This  must  be  avoided,  by  thinning 
the  fruit  under  such  circumstances,  when  in  a  young 
state,  or  by  giving  special  attention  to  supplying  sufficient 
nourishment  throughout  the  bearing  season,  for  perfecting 
the  crop,  without  risking  the  proper  maturation  of  wood 
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for  the  following  year.  Although  the  Pear  will  often 
succeed  in  a  rather  strong,  loamy  soil,  it  will  not  do  so  on 
heavy  clay,  unless  previously  well  drained,  trenched,  and 
allowed  to  become  pulverised.  To  encourage  a  start  in 
young  trees,  where  the  soil  is  somewhat  unfavourable  or 
poor,  a  compost  of  turfy  loam,  decayed  manure,  and  old 
potting  soil,  if  procurable,  should  be  mixed  and  applied 
above  the  roots,  after  they  are  merely  covered  with  soil 
from  which  manure  is  excluded.  It  is  of  importance  that 
the  roots  be  carefully  and  evenly  spread  out  in  planting. 
Eegarding  the  various  situations  in  which  Pears  succeed, 
much  depends  on  the  different  localities  and  the  sorts 
grown.  Even  where  good  sorts  are  found  to  succeed  fairly 
well  in  the  open  garden,  their  fruits  are  invariably  much 
improved  in  quality  if  some  trees  are  favoured  with  a 
position  against  a  wall.  Wall  space  is  usually  limited, 
yet  it  is  questionable  if  it  could  be  more  profitably 
occupied  than  by  good  sorts  of  Pears— at  least,  in  gardens 
where  the  fruit  is  much  valued,  and  where  samples  from 
the  open  rarely  attain  a  state  approaching  perfection.  A 
south  aspect  is  that  recommended  for  really  good  dessert 
sorts;  many  will  also  do  well  on  walls,  with  either  an 
eastern  or  a  western  exposure.  The  frequent  failure 
of  the  Pear  crop  may  principally  be  attributed  to  the 
extremely  precarious  weather  so  generally  experienced 
in  spring,  when  the  trees  are  in  blossom,  and  also  for 
a  time  afterwards,  when  young  fruits  should  be  con- 
tinuing to  make  progress  in  swelling  off.  Trees  against 
walls  may  then  be  more  readily  protected  with  temporary 
coverings  of  some  sort  than  others  fully  exposed;  the 
wall,  moreover,  is  of  material  help  in  itself,  affording 
shelter  particularly  if  some  coping  boards  are  fixed  near 
the  top,  somewhat  like  those  in  frequent  use  over  Peach- 
trees. 

Systems  of  Training.  There  are  numerous  systems  of 
training  Pear-trees,  according  to  the  purpose  for  which 
the  trees  are  required,  and  the  position  they  are  intended 
to  occupy.  For  the  open  garden,  standard  and  bush  trees, 
pyramids,  espaliers,  and  cordons  are  each  and  all  avail- 
able ;  for  walls,  the  modes  of  training  usually  adopted  are 
the  horizontal,  the  fan,  and  double  or  triple  cordons,  trained 
in  either  an  upright  or  an  oblique  direction.  Dwarf  lateral 
cordons,  with  stems  about  1ft.  high,  and  two  branches 
trained  in  opposite  directions,  are  suitable  for  planting  in 
sunny  positions  alongside  walks,  where  they  occupy  but 
little  space,  and  usually  succeed  on  warm,  rather  light  soils. 
Espalier  training  has  long  been  popular  for  the  open 
ground.  It  admits  of  trees  being  planted  within  about 
2ft.  of  the  edge  of  a  walk,  and  the  ground  may  be  cropped 
to  within  a  short  distance  of  their  base.  An  espalier 
fence  on  which  to  train  Pear-trees  may  be  formed  by 
straining  horizontal  wires  1ft.  apart,  on  a  framework 
about  6ft.  high.  This  would  admit  of  a  tree  being  trained 
with  an  upright  stem  and  six  horizontal  branches  on  either 
side.  If  several  espalier  trees  were  permanently  planted 
in  a  continous  line,  a  space  of  from  16ft.  to  20ft.  should 
be  allowed  between  each  two  ;  cordon  or  other  trees  might 
be  grown  in  this  space,  with  a  view  to  their  being  removed 
before  the  other  branches  meet.  Espalier  fences  are 
more  frequently  formed  of  wooden  rails,  or  stout  upright 
stakes,  than  of  wires,  on  account  of  the  expense  incurred 
in  erecting  the  latter,  and  the  objection  usually  taken 
to  their  appearance  when  fixed.  This  arrangement  is 
also  preferable  where  only  a  few  espaliers  are  grown 
and  where  the  trees  are  widely  disposed.  The  pointed 
ends  of  stakes  so  used  should  first  be  charred  or  dipped 
in  hot  creosote.  Espalier  training  has  many  advantages 
over  other  systems.  It  admits  of  all  the  branches  being 
well  exposed  to  light  on  both  sides,  and  easy  facilities  are 
also  afforded  for  regulating  them,  so  as  to  equalise  the 
flow  of  sap.  The  fruits  on  such  trees  are  usually  not 
much  injured  by  rough  winds,  and  it  is  a  comparatively 
easy  matter  to  protect  the  blossoms  in  spring.  Besides 
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horizontally-trained  trees,  the  five-branched  vertical,  and 
single  cordons,  may  be  grown  on  strained  wire  fences,  in 
which  position,  if  some  slight  protection  is  afforded  the 
trees  when  in  flower,  good  results  may  be  obtained. 

Standard  Pears  are  mostly  worked  on  the  Pear  stock. 
This  form  of  tree  is  not  much  planted  in  kitchen  gardens, 
but  is  most  frequently  seen  in  paddocks,  orchards,  &c., 
and  is  still  more  extensively  adopted  for  market  gardens, 
where  the  ground  beneath  is  cropped  with  bush  fruits, 
&c.  When  once  properly  started,  standard  trees  grow 
rapidly,  and  soon  arrive  at  a  bearing  state.  They  may 
bo  planted  in  rows  at  about  30ft.  apart,  and  25ft.  distant 
in  the  rows ;  or  more  space  may  be  allowed  according 
to  circumstances. 

Bush  Pear-trees  on  the  Quince  stock  are  usually  very 
productive,  and,  when  laden  with  fruit,  are  exceedingly 
ornamental.  They  are  specially  adapted  for  small  gardens, 
and  may  be  planted  as  close  as  4ft.  or  6ft.  Bush 
trees  may  readily  be  kept  at  a  height  not  exceeding  the 
latter  figure,  and  eventually  induced  to  grow  nearly  as 


Pear— continued. 

Horizontal  training  is  the  system  perhaps  most  generally 
adopted  for  Pear-trees  on  walls  ;  that  is,  an  upright  stem 
is  secured,  with  branches  proceeding  horizontally  in  either 
direction.  If  grafted  on  the  Quince,  these  trees  should  not 
bo  situated  much  wider  apart  than  12ft. ;  otherwise,  the 
branches  from  each  will  not  extend  sufficiently  far  to  pro- 
perly occupy  the  intervening  space.  On  the  Pear  stock, 
they  may  be  planted  about  20ft.  apart.  Walls  being  so 
expensive  to  build,  and  so  valuable  for  the  cultivation  of 
fruit-trees,  it  is  most  important  that  their  surfaces  should 
be  covered  with  branches  as  quickly  as  possible.  The 
branches  on  trees  horizontally  trained  require  to  be  about 
1ft.  apart,  and,  as  generally  only  one  pair  can  be  obtained 
each  year,  the  system  for  wall-covering  is  rather  a  slow 
one.  To  utilise  the  intervening  space  between  permanent 
trees,  riders  may  be  planted  midway,  and  trained  as  well 
as  circumstances  admit,  something  in  the  way  suggested 
at  B,  Fig.  45,  where  A,  A  represent  the  permanent 
trees.  Such  temporary  trees  for  fruit-production  are  not 
much  to  be  depended  upon,  as  they  have  to  be  cut  away 


Fio.  45.  HORIZONTAL  SYSTEM  OF  TRAINING  PEAR-TREES. 


much  in  diameter.     When  they  are  in  full  bearing,  it  is 
necessary  to  apply  a  good  top-dressing  of  manure. 

Pyramid  training  is  largely  practised  with  Pear-trees, 
and  handsome  specimens,  some  15ft.  high,  are  sometimes 
to  be  seen.  Such  trees,  when  once  formed,  invariably 
flower  profusely,  and,  if  the  weather  and  season  prove 
favourable,  are  very  productive.  Pyramids  may  be  pro- 
cured worked  either  on  the  Pear  stock  or  on  the  Quince. 

On  the  Pear  stock,  and  in  good  deep  soil, 

8ft.  to  10ft.  apart  may  be  allowed  in  large 
gardens ;  for  the  Quince,  6ft.  between  will 
generally  prove  sufficient,  particularly  if 
space  is  limited. 

Single,  double,  or  triple  cordons  soon 
effectively  furnish  walls  and  afford  oppor- 
tunities for  growing  those  varieties  that 
are  known  to  succeed,  and  for  trying  any 
reputed  good  sorts  from  other  localities.  ,  •  -  • 

The   trees    may    be   trained   vertically   or     •*—!  •*•• 
obliquely;  for  high  walls,  the    first-named 
plan   may   be    adopted,   while   an    oblique 
angle  would  allow  a  further  extension  on 
a  low  wall.     They  may  have  been  worked 
on   either   Pear  or  Quince  stocks,  accord- 
ing   to    which     succeeds     best ;    and,     in 
planting,    provision    should    be    made   for 
allowing    a    space   of    from    1ft.   to   lift,    between   each 
two    of    the    cordon   branches.       The    different    sorts   of 
cordon  will,  therefore,  cause  a  variation  in  the  distances 
apart   to  be  allowed  when  planting. 


when  the  others  require  space,  and  this  is,  perhaps,  just  at 
the  time  they  arrive  at  a  bearing  state.  One  of  the  chief 
essentials  with  horizontal  trees  is  to  keep  their  lower 
branches  equally  vigorous  with  the  more  favourably-placed 
upper  ones.  To  effect  this,  it  is  frequently  necessary  to 
raise  the  former  in  an  oblique  direction,  while  the  latter 
are  kept  horizontal,  until  of  about  an  equal  strength,  when 
they  may  all  bo  trained  horizontally.  In  order  to  furnish 


Fio.  46.  FAN-TRAINING  OF  PEAR-TREES. 

the  angle  between  two  permanent  trees  trained  nndor 
this  system,  the  upper  pair  of  branches  of  a  rider  would 
of  necessity  have  an  undue  advantage  over  the  others 
below,  as  shown  in  the  illustration  to  which  reference 
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has  been  made.  This  would  be  unavoidable,  and  a  mere 
furnishing  of  the  wall  would  be  the  chief  result,  with 
what  fruit  the  untoward  circumstances  allowed. 

Fan-training  of  Pears  (represented  in  Fig.  46)  is  better 
adapted  for  walls  that  are  much  higher  than  those 
usually  surrounding  gardens,  as,  by  it,  the  upper  portions 
may  be  far  more  quickly  reached  and  covered,  than  by 
the  horizontal  system.  Fan-trained  trees  are  not  so 
easily  managed  in  a  young  state  as  those  grown  on 
either  of  the  other  methods  for  furnishing  walls  to  which 
reference  has  been  made.  When  once  established,  they 
frequently,  though  not  always,  bear  fruit  of  good  quality, 
particularly  near  the  tops  of  the  branches.  Since  cordons 
have  become  more  extensively  cultivated,  fan-trained 
trees  have,  to  a  great  extent,  been  displaced. 

Pear-tree  Arbours.  For  covering  a  portion,  or  the  whole, 
of  a  main,  central,  or  other  walk  in  a  garden  with  Pear- 


FIG.  47.  PEAR-TREE  ARBOUR. 

trees,  a  plan  such  as  that  represented  in  Fig.  47  might  be 
adopted.  For  training  such  trees,  a  curved  iron  bar 
would  be  best  for  forming  the  span,  and  affording  the 
necessary  support;  trees  on  rider  stocks,  either  on  the 
Pear  or  double-grafted,  being  planted  opposite  each 
other,  and  trained  in  the  way  shown  by  the  engraving. 
The  centre  of  the  span  should  be  from  7ft.  to  10ft.  above 
the  walk,  according  to  the  proportionate  width  of  the 
latter.  By  summer  pinching,  such  trees  might  be  kept 
restricted  without  much  pruning  in  winter,  and  only  suffi- 
cient space  for  insuring  the  full  admission  of  light  and 
sunshine  need  be  allowed  between  them  when  planting. 
Pruning.  Standard  Pear-trees  require  but  little  atten- 
tion in  pruning,  except  in  thinning  out  when  it  becomes 
necessary,  and  in  shortening  or  removing  irregular  or 
weak  growths.  If  allowed  to  grow  naturally  and  some- 
what erect,  they  soon  form  good  heads,  and  commence 
bearing.  Young  standards  may  be  cut  back,  after  being 
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planted,  to  within  about  Gin.  of  where  the  grafts  were 
inserted ;  and,  if  six  main  branches  can  be  formed,  they 
will  be  found  sufficient,  and  should  bo  allowed  to  extend. 
If  bush  trees  are  not  allowed  to  form  a  central  shoot, 
material  assistance  will  be  given  in  strengthening  all  the 
branches;  these  should  not  be  shortened  until  the  de- 
sired size  of  tree  is  obtained,  and  their  limit  is  reached. 
Bush-shaped  trees,  grafted  on  Quince  stocks,  are  never 
inclined  to  produce  strong  wood,  especially  when  in 
full  bearing,  and  are  very  easily  managed.  In  form, 
established  pyramids  require  to  have  an  upright  stem, 
and  each  main  branch,  from  the  top  downward,  should 
be  shorter,  horizontally,  than  the  one  immediately 
below  it.  To  establish  and  train  large  pyramids  with 
an  even  outline,  requires  considerable  experience  in 
pruning,  and  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  keep  the  main 
side  branches  regulated  and  the  flow  of  sap  evenly  dis- 
tributed. All  the  laterals  formed 
in  and  about  the  centre  must  be 
pinched  or  otherwise  removed  in 
summer,  in  order  that  the  branches 
and  their  foliage  may  receive  the 
amount  of  sun  and  air  which  they 
require.  Pyramids  are  specially 
inclined  to  form  a  mass  of  shcota 
if  this  is  not  attended  to,  and 
success  with  trees  thus  trained 
depends  greatly  on  the  proper  and 
timely  execution  of  summer  prun- 
ing. Most  sorts  of  Pears  are 
naturally  inclined  to  form  a  semi- 
pyramidal  habit  of  themselves ;  and 
where  the  necessity  of  preserving 
an  even  outline  is  unimportant, 
the  trees  may  be  allowed  to  grow 
almost  naturally.after  being  started 
as  pyramids  at  a  nursery.  Hori- 
zontal and  espalier- trained  trees 
require  pruning  somewhat  similar 
to  each  other.  Young  trees  should 
be  encouraged  to  grow  strongly, 
by  allowing  their  shoots  to  pro- 
ceed without  being  shortened. 
During  the  latter  part  of  summer, 
all  lateral  growths  should  be 
pinched  or  cut  back  to  about  five 
joints,  beginning  with  the  upper 
branches,  and,  after  a  few  days' 
I  interval,  doing  those  lower  down. 
This  will  allow  of  the  free  admis- 
sion of  light  and  air,  to  assist  in 
the  formation  of  fruit  spurs,  and 
additional  sap  will  also  be  diverted 
to  the  whole  of  the  branches  left. 
Cordons  of  any  shape  should  also 

be  allowed  to  grow  without  any  shortening  whatever 
being  practised  on  the  leading  growths  when  once 
they  are  fairly  well  started,  and  are  of  about  equal 
strength.  Mr.  Rivers'  system  of  pruning  cordons,  which 
he  has  frequently  proved,  and  justly  considers  very 
simple,  is  as  follows :  "  In  June,  stop  the  more  robust 
shoots  to  four  or  five  buds,  leaving  the  well-balanced 
shoots  untouched;  in  September,  when  the  fruit  has 
attained  its  proper  size  and  colour,  prune  all  the  shoots 
down  to  three  eyes.  Under  this  system,  the  cordons  look 
rather  straggling  and  untidy  during  the  summer,  but  neat 
enough  in  the  autumn  and  winter.  I  believe  that,  by  the 
exercise  of  moderation  in  pinching,  the  growth  is  more 
equally  distributed ;  at  all  events,  my  cordons,  whether 
single,  double,  upright,  five-branched,  or  lateral,  have 
produced  an  abundant  crop  of  fine  fruit,  and  I  can 
recommend  the  system  as  perfectly  sound." 

Spur-pruning  consists  in  shortening  back  and  reducing 
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the  number  of  spurs,  when  they  are  too  numerous,  or 
project  too  far  from  the  branch.  A  spur  is  a  short  side 
branch,  which  either  has  proper  blossom-buda  at  its 
apex,  or  only  imperfectly-formed  buds  that  elongate  but 
slowly,  compared  with  ordinary  wood-producing  shoots. 
It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  fruit  of  the  Pear  is 
borne  on  spurs.  The  system  or  mode  of  bearing  is 


FIG.  48.   FRUITING  BRANCHI.ET  OF  PEAR. 


shown  in  Fig.  48.  It  frequently  happens  that  a  tree 
has  very  numerous  spurs,  but  only  a  few  that  are  set 
with  blossom-buds.  The  other  slender  ones  produce  leaves 
only,  and,  when  they  become  numerous,  it  is  more  likely 
that  they  will,  if  allowed,  still  further  increase,  rather 
than  diminish,  as  time  goes  on.  To  prevent  this,  and  en- 
courage the  formation  of  more  blossom-buds,  such  spurs 
should  be  thinned  in  winter,  and  cut  back  nearly  close 
on  the  upper  branches,  at  the  same  time  thinning  and 
shortening  somewhat  less  severely  those  on  the  middle 
and  lower  branches  respectively.  This  tends  to  cause 
the  sap  to  be  more  evenly  distributed  over  all  parts 
of  the  tree,  which  further  conduces  to  change  numerous 
barren  spurs  into  fruitful  ones. 

Boot-pruning  has  a  wonderful  influence  on  Pear-trees 
worked  on  the  Pear  stock,  when  they  become  unfruitful 
from  over-luxuriance,  or  because  of  their  roots  having 
entered  a  cold  and  unfavourable  sub-soil.  The  Quince, 
being  of  weaker  growth,  curtails  the  supply  of  sap,  which 
thus  restricts  the  undue  vigour  of  shoots,  and  causes  a 
more  generally  fruitful  habit.  Hence,  trees  worked  on  it 
do  not  require  root-pruning  so  frequently  to  insure  fer- 
tility, as  do  those  on  the  Pear.  If  trees  requiring  root- 
pruning  are  not  too  old,  they  should  be  lifted  early  in 
autumn,  and  their  large  roots  cut  back,  while  all  others 
must  be  carefully  preserved.  All  cuts  should  be  finally 
sloped  on  the  upper  part  of  roots,  leaving  that  beneath 
intact;  this  tends  to  keep  the  small  new  ones,  when 
formed,  near  the  surface,  instead  of  encouraging  them  to 
proceed  downwards.  Root-pruning  of  large  trees  may  be 
effectually  performed  by  digging  a  trench  round  them, 
and  shortening  back  the  mains,  to  within,  say,  8ft.  or 
4ft.  of  the  base.  The  first  year  after  this  has  been  prac- 
tised, the  trees  will  not  be  likely  to  bear  much  fruit — 
indeed,  the  necessity  of  such  an  operation  suggests 
that  the  wood  is  not  in  a  proper  fruitful  condition — 
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but,  in  the  following  winter,  the  results  will  invariably  be 
apparent  by  the  presence  of  numerous  spurs,  furnished 
with  properly-developed  blossom-buds. 

Gathering  and  Storing.  Some  few  sorts  of  Pears 
require  gathering  at  a  particular  time  :  otherwise,  the 
fruits  never  acquire  their  proper  flavour.  The  well- 
known  Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  for  instance,  becomes 
musky  if  allowed  to  hang  too  long,  while  it  is  juicy 
and  excellent  if  gathered  early  enough.  As  a  rule,  most 
of  the  varieties  are  ready  so  soon  as  their  fruits,  on 
being  lifted  to  a  horizontal  position,  part  readily  from  the 
spur.  Many  of  the  early  sorts  require  gathering  before 
they  are  so  far  advanced ;  others,  ripening  in  succession, 
must  be  frequently  examined,  and  gathered  at  the  time 
experience  suggests.  Fine  specimens  should  be  laid  on 
a  little  moss,  in  shallow  baskets,  and  carried  to  the  fruit- 
room,  where  they  should  be  placed  in  single  layers,  on 
shelves.  A  cool,  steady  temperature  is  best  suited  for 
preserving  fruit,  and  the  atmosphere  should  be  kept  dry. 
To  maintain  a  supply  of  ripe  Pears,  it  is  frequently  neces- 
sary to  adopt  some  method  for  hastening  the  ripening 
process,  with  a  variety  usually  coming  into  proper  con- 
dition at  a  later  date,  to  supply  a  deficiency,  maybe,  a 
month  previous.  This  may  be  successfully  accomplished 
by  packing  some  fruits  in  soft  material,  such  as  cotton 
wool  or  dry  fern,  and  placing  them  in  a  warm  cupboard, 
or  drawer,  not  far  from  a  fire.  In  winter,  almost  any 
late  variety  may  be  improved  in  flavour,  as  well  as  for- 
warded in  ripening,  by  this  simple  process. 

Pear-trees  in  Pots.  This  interesting  method  of  culture 
is  almost  certain  to  succeed  if  only  due  attention  is 
given  to  watering,  and  also  feeding,  after  the  fruits 
commence  swelling.  Mere  protection  from  frost  in  any 
unheated  glass  house  is  all  that  is  necessary  in  spring. 
About  the  beginning  of  June,  the  pots  may  be  plunged 
in  some  prepared  soil  outside,  into  which  the  roots  may 
be  allowed  to  enter  for  the  summer ;  in  autumn,  when 
repotting  should  be  attended  to,  they  may  be  cut  off. 
For  this  system  of  culture,  trees  on  the  Quince  are  best 
adapted.  They  are  often  inclined  to  produce  more 
flowers  than  could  possibly  be  matured  ;  in  such  instances, 
a  large  number  of  the  weaker  ones  should  be  removed 
before  expanding.  For  other  remarks  respecting  fruit- 
tree  culture  in  pots,  see  Orchard  House. 

SORTS.  Varieties  of  Pears  are  extremely  numerous,  a 
large  proportion  of  them  being  worthless,  and  unfit  for 
any  purpose  whatever.  It  is,  therefore,  extremely  im- 
portant that  reference  should  be  given  only  to  sorts 
that  are  worthy  of  cultivation:  this  aim  has  been  kept 
in  view  in  the  preparation  of  the  following  list.  It 
includes  the  varieties,  with  some  additions,  recommended 
as  being  worthy  of  cultivation,  in  an  abridged  statement, 
taken  from  the  full  Eeport  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  National  Pear  Conference,  held  in  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  Gardens,  Chiswick,  from  21st 
October  to  4th  November,  1885.  This  interim  report 
was  prepared  by  Mr.  A.  F.  Barron,  secretary  to  the 
committee,  and  published  in  the  horticultural  press 
during  December  of  the  same  year.  At  the  Pear  Con- 
ference referred  to,  contributions  were  received  from 
thirty-five  of  the  English  counties,  also  from  Scotland, 
Ireland,  Wales,  and  the  Channel  Islands.  In  addition, 
several  large  and  meritorious  collections  were  received 
from  France.  The  report  in  question  states  that,  "  with- 
out entering  into  comparison  of  the  merits  of  the  diffe- 
rent collections  exhibited,  it  is  important  to  notify  this 
fact,  that  the  cultivation  of  good  Pears  is  not  confined 
to  any  particular  climate  or  district  of  the  country." 
To  confirm  this,  reference  is  made  to  noteworthy  exhibits 
from  Jersey,  Kent,  Hampshire,  Sussex,  Cheshire,  and  also 
from  Scotland.  The  subjoined  is  added:  "Nothing  con- 
tributes so  much  to  these  successful  results  as  good  and 
careful  cultivation.  As  a  general  rule,  the  best  fruits 
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Pear—  continued. 

are  produced  where  the  greatest  care  is  bestowed.  An 
important  »  factor  in  the  successful  cultivation  of  the 
Pear  is,  as  gathered  from  the  returns,  in  the  use  of  the 
Quince  stock,  which,  from  its  close,  surface-rooting  cha- 
racter, is  more  directly  amenable  to  the  attention  of  the 
cultivator."  A  considerable  portion  of  the  subjoined 
descriptions  of  Pears  is  translated,  briefly,  from  Leroy's 
comprehensive  and  reliable  work,  the  "  Dictionnaire  de 
Pomologie,"  which  contains,  doubtless,  the  most  exhaus- 
tive treatment  of  the  subject  that  exists. 
Alexandra  Lambre.  Fruit  medium,  roundish-obovate  ;  eye 
small,  open  ;  skin  smooth,  pale  yellow,  with  small  points  of 
russet;  flesh  white,  melting,  and  sometimes  very  rich.  A 
very  fine  November  Pear,  but  somewhat  variable. 

Fruit   medium,   roundish-obovate;   eye 
htly  flushed  with  brown- 
leasant  flavour.    October 
and  November.    A  first-rate  sort.    The  tree  is  hardy,  vigorous, 


, 

Althorp  Crassane.  Fruit  medium,  rou 
rather  large,  open  ;  skin  pale  green,  slightly 
red  ;  flesh  white,  juicy,  buttery,  with  a  pleas 


and  bears  well. 


FIG.  49.  PEAR  AUTUMN  BERGAMOT. 

Autumn  Bergamot.  Fruit  rather  small,  roundish,  somewhat 
depressed  ;  eye  small,  open,  set  in  a  shallow  depression  ;  skin 
brownish-green  on  shady  side,  reddish-brown  next  the  sun, 
covered  with  rough,  brown-russet  specks  ;  flesh  whitish,  tender, 
slightly  gritty  at  the  core,  juicy  and  richly  flavoured.  October. 
A  good  and  very  old  sort.  Vigorous  growing  and  hardy.  See 
Fig.  49. 

Baronne  de  Mcllo.  Fruit  rather  small,  pyriform,  rounding 
towards  the  eye  ;  eye  small,  open  ;  skin  greenish-russet,  entirely 
covered  with  brown-russet  ;  flesh  greenish,  juicy,  buttery,  and 


richly  flavoured. 
first  quality. 


, 
October.    An  excellent  little  autumn  Pear,  of 


FIG.    £0.  PEAR  BEURR^  Bosc. 

Bellisslme  d'Hiver.  Fruit  large,  roundish;  eye  large  and 
open  in  a  deep  basin  ;  skin  deep  green,  shining,  brightly  flushed. 
November  to  April.  One  of  the  best  culinary  Pears. 

Bergamotte  Esperen.  Fruit  medium,  roundish  or  Bergamot- 
shape ;  eye  small  and  open  ;  skin  even  deep  green,  with  brown- 
russet  dots  at  first,  becoming  greenish  -  yellow  when  ripe ; 
flesh  yellowish,  melting,  very  juicy  and  pleasant.  January  and 
February.  Requires  a  wall  in  late  situations  and  wet  climates. 


Fear  —  continued. 

Beurre  Alexandra  Lucas.    Fruit  large,  handsome,  obovate  ; 

skin    greenish-yellow-russet,    becoming     yellow    as   it    attains 

maturity;   flesh  white,  juicy,  melting,  and  good.     A  splendid 

sort,  ripe  in  December. 
Bcurrd  Bachelier.    Fruit  large,  irregular-obovate  ;  eye  small, 

closed  ;  skin  greenish-yellow,  with  dark  russet  ;  flesh  juicy,  melt- 

ing, and  rich.    December.    Handsome  and  good. 
Beurrc   Berckmans.      Fruit   medium,    pyriform;   eye   open, 

almost  level   with   the  surface;   skin  pale  yellow,  strewn  with 

numerous   dots   of    russet  ;    flesh    juicy,    white   and   pleasant. 

November.    A  nice-looking  and  excellent  Pear.     The  tree  is  a 

good  bearer. 
Beurre   Boso.     Fruit  medium,  long-pyriform  ;  eye  open,  in  a 

shallow  basin;  skin  yellow,  covered  all  over  with  orange-russet  ; 

flesh  white,  melting,  buttery,  very  rich.    October  and  November. 

A  handsome  and  excellent  dessert  Pear.      The  tree  requires  a 

wall  in  cold  soils  and  situations.    See  Fig.  50. 

r 

flesh 


Beurre  Capiaumont.    Fruit  small,  pyriform  ;   eye  large  and 
open,  level  with  the  surface  ;  skin  yellow-russet,  flushed  ; 
white,  melting,  and  richly  flavoured.    October.    A  good  cropper, 
and  very  hardy. 

Benrro  Clairgean.  Fruit  large,  curved-pyriform  ;  eye  small, 
open  ;  skin  smooth,  yellow-russet,  flushed  with  bright  red  ;  flesh 
half-melting,  sometimes  gritty,  but  sweet.  November.  Showy 
and  sometimes  very  good. 

Beurre  d'Amanlis.  Fruit  large,  obovate,  uneven  in  its  outline  ; 
eye  open,  set  almost  even  with  the  surface  ;  skin  at  first  of  a 
bright  green,  becoming  greenish-yellow  flushed  with  brown-red  ; 
flesh  tender,  juicy,  melting,  and  richly  perfumed.  September. 
One  of  the  best  early  Autumn  Pears. 

Beurre  d'AnJou.  Fruit  large,  handsome,  regular-obovate  ; 
eye  small,  open,  set  in  a  large  and  deep  basin  ;  skin  greenish- 
yellow,  with  patches  of  russet,  sometimes  flushed  with  bright 
red  ;  flesh  juicy,  melting,  and  richly  flavoured.  November.  A 
very  fine  sort. 

Beurrd  d'Aremberg.  Fruit  medium,  pyriform;  eye  small, 
deeply  set  ;  skin  yellow,  covered  with  numerous  regular  patches  of 
russet  ;  flesh  white,  melting,  very  juicy.  and  agreeably  flavoured. 
December  and  January.  A  good  and  well-known  sort,  and  a 
great  bearer.  The  tree  may  be  grown  as  a  standard  or  pyramid, 
but  the  fruit  is  much  better  from  a  \valL 


FIG.  51.  PEAR   BEURRE  STERCKMANS. 


Benrro  de  Jonghe. 


Fruit  medium,  handsome,   regular-pyri- 
'  "i  dark 
unied. 


form  ;  eye  small,  open  ;  skin  golden-yellow,  covered  with  dark 
enish,     melting,     highly    perfu 


orange-russet ;     flesh     gree: 
December.    An  excellent  sort. 

Beurr6  de  1'Assomption,  Fruit  very  large,  pyriform,  bossed  ; 
eye  large  and  open,  almost  level  with  the  surface ;  skin  lemon- 
yellow-russet,  with  large  patches  of  russet  round  the  eye ;  flesh 
white,  juicy,  melting,  and  rich.  A  most  delicious  Pear,  ripe 
in  the  middle  of  August.  The  tree  is  very  fertile,  and  suc- 
ceeds well  on  the  Quince. 

Benrr6  Dlel.  Fruit  large,  handsome,  obovate  ;  eye  large,  in  an 
uneven  basin ;  skin  greenish-yellow,  with  numerous  patches  of 
russet ;  flesh  juicy,  very  buttery,  melting,  and  very  rich.  Novem- 
ber and  December.  A  Pear  of  great  excellence.  The  tree  is 
har,dy,  very  vigorous,  and  an  abundant  bearer,  either  as  a 
standard  or  against  a  wall.  The  branches  should  be  kept  well 
thinned. 

Beurre"  Giffard.  Fruit  medium,  short-pyriform ;  eye  closed, 
in  a  shallow  basin :  skin  greenish-yellow,  flushed  ;  flesh  white, 
juicy,  melting,  highly  flavoured.  August.  A  very  good  early 
sort. 

Benrre  Hardy.  Fruit  large,  obovate ;  eye  large,  open ;  skin 
smooth,  greenish-yellow,  entirely  covered  with  patches  of  brown- 
russet  ;  flesh  melting,  juicy,  and  sweetly  perfumed.  October.  A 
very  delicious  fruit.  The  tree  is  a  strong  grower  and  a  good 
bearer.  It  forms  a  very  handsome  pyramid. 

Beurre  Ranee.  Fruit  medium,  pyriform  ;  eye  small,  open ;  skin 
dark  green,  with  numerous  black-russety  spots ;  flesh  white, 
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Fear — continued. 

melting,  very  juicy,  sometimes  richly  flavoured.  February  and 
March.  A  late  and  very  valuable  sort  for  dessert,  succeeding 
as  a  bush  or  standard,  or  on  a  west  wall.  It  should  be  double- 
grafted.  The  fruit  does  not  always  ripen ;  but  it  is  also  good 
for  stewing. 

Benrrg  Six.  Fruit  large,  bossed,  pyriform ;  eye  small,  open  ; 
skin  smooth,  greenish-yellow,  with  patches  of  russet ;  flesh  very 
juicy,  melting,  and  good.  October.1 

Beurr6  Sterckmans.  Fruit  medium,  short-pyriform ;  eye  open, 
in  a  slight  depression  ;  skin  yellow-russet,  brightly  flushed ;  flesh 
white,  very  juicy,  melting,  and  rich.  December.  A  fine-looking 
and  excellent  Pear.  See  Fig.  51. 


ery  small, 


Jenrr6  Superfin.    Fruit  large,  bossed,  obovate  ;  eye  very  s 
closed ;  skin  greenish-yellow,  covered  with  reddish-russet ; 
white,  juicy,  buttery,  melting,  and  delicately  flavoured.    October. 
A  handsome  and  excellent  fruit.     One  of  the  best  Pears  in  cul- 


Blshop's  Thumb.  Fruit  medium,  long-pyriform;  eye  small, 
open,  level  with  the  surface ;  skin  greenish-yellow,  with  numerous 
patches  of  russet,  sometimes  flushed ;  flesh  juicy,  melting,  and 


moderately  flavoured.    An  old  favourite  sort,  ripe  in  November. 

Black  Pear  of  Worcester.  Fruit  large,  obovate;  eye  small, 
in  a  deep  basin  ;  skin  rough,  covered  with  very  dark  russety- 
brown.  December  to  March.  An  excellent  stewing  Pear. 

Bouvier  Bourgmeister.  Fruit  medium,  obovate  ;  eye  small, 
half  -open  ;  skin  pale  yellow,  spotted  with  bright  russet  ;  flesh 
buttery,  melting,  juicy,  of  very  excellent  flavour.  November. 

British  Queen.    Fruit  medium,  short-pyriform  ;  eye  small  ;  skin 
smooth,  orange-yellow,  slightly  flushed;    flesh  juicy,  melti 
buttery,  and  rich.    October.    Quality  at  times  somewhat  va 

Broompark.  Fruit  medium,  roundish;  eye  small;  skin  dull 
greenish-yellow  ;  flesh  melting,  juicy,  buttery,  with  a  rich, 
musky  flavour.  January.  An  excellent  winter  sort.  Tree  very 
hardy,  vigorous,  and  an  excellent  bearer. 

Caroline  Hogg.  Fruit  iurdium,  roundish,  or  Bergamot-shape  ; 
eye  open,  in  a  large  basin  ;  skin  thick,  brown-russet,  flushed  ; 
flesh  juicy,  sweet,  melting,  and  rich.  December.  A  dessert 
Pear  of  first  quality. 

Catillao.  Fruit  very  large,  roundish  ;  eye  open,  in  a  deep  basin  ; 
skin  green,  with  numerous  small  points  of  dark  russet,  flushed 
with  brownish-red.  One  of  the  best  culinary  Pears  in  use  all  winter. 


CbaumonteL  Fruit  rather  large,  short-pyriform  ;  eye  open,  in  a 
deep  basin  ;  skin  rough,  greenish-yellow,  flushed  ;  flesh  butterv, 
melting,  and  richly  flavoured,  if  grown  in  rich  and  warm  sou. 


January.  This  sort  is  much  grown  in  Jersey  and  Guernsey, 
where  it  succeeds  perhaps  better  than  anywhere  else. 

Citron  des  Cannes.  Fruit  medium,  obovate  ;  eye  small,  closed  ; 
skin  green  at  first,  changing  to  pale  yellow,  flushed  with  russet  ; 
flesh  white,  juicy,  very  melting,  and  sweet.  July  and  August. 
One  of  the  very  best  early  sorts. 

Clapp's  Favourite.  Fruit  medium,  regular-pyriform  ;  eye  large 
and  open  ;  skin  greenish-yellow,  with  bright  red  ;  flesh  white, 
juicy,  rich,  agreeably  flavoured.  August.  A  very  delicious 
American  Pear.  The  fruit  must  be  eaten  soon  after  being 
gathered. 

Comte  de  Lamy.  Fruit  small,  roundish  ;  eye  small,  slightly 
depressed  ;  skin  greenish-yellow,  flushed  ;  flesh  white,  melting, 
juicy,  and  very  pleasant.  October.  A  dessert  Pear  of  great 
excellence. 

Conference  Pear  (Rivers').  Fruit  large,  long-pyriform,  rounded 
at  the  apex  ;  eye  large  and  open  ;  skin  smooth  and  shining, 
dotted  with  russet  ;  flesh  yellow,  with  a  salmon  tint  ;  stalk  long. 
September  and  early  October.  Named  after  the  National  Pear 
Conference  of  1885. 

Delices  d'Hardenpont.  Fruit  large,  obovate,  long,  irregular  ; 
eye  small  and  open  ;  skin  smooth,  greenish-yellow,  with  pale 
russet  ;  flesh  white,  melting,  buttery,  richly  flavoured.  Novem- 
ber. A  fine  dessert  Pear. 

Deux  Scaurs.  Fruit  large,  irregular-pyriform  ;  eye  small  and 
open  ;  skin  smooth,  greenish-yellow,  russety  ;  flesh  white,  but- 
tery, melting,  very  juicy,  and  finely  perfumed.  November.  A 
remarkably  fine  Pear,  of  good  quality. 

Dprotb.ee  Koyale  Nouvelle.  Fruit  small,  pyriform  ;  eye  open, 
in  a  small  basin  ;  skin  pale  yellow-russet,  slightly  flushed  ;  flesh 
melting,  juicy,  with  a  delicious  flavour.  October  and  November. 
A  very  highly  flavoured  Pear. 

Doyenn6  Boussocb.  Fruit  very  large,  obovate  ;  eye  open,  in  a 
small  depression  ;  skin  pale  yellow,  with  light  russet  ;  flesh  white, 
juicy,  melting,  and  rich.  October.  A  very  handsome  Pear. 

Doyenn6  Delays.  Fruit  medium,  roundish-obovate  ;  eye  large 
and  open  ;  skin  greenish-yellow,  with  reddish-russet  on  the  side 
exposed  to  the  sun  ;  flesh  very  juicy,  melting,  and  rich.  December. 
A  very  delicious,  late  Pear.  Tree  hardy  and  a  good  bearer. 

Doyenn6  dn  Cornice.  Fruit  large,  slightly  bossed,  obovate  ; 
eye  small  and  open,  in  a  deep  basin  ;  skin  greenish-yellow, 
russet-flushed  ;  flesh  white,  buttery,  melting,  very  juicy,  highly 
flavoured.  November.  One  of  the  best  Pears,  requiring  to  be 
gathered  early.  The  tree  is  a  healthy  grower  and  an  ex- 
cellent cropper  ;  it  forms  a  handsome  pyramid  on  the  Quince. 


Fear — continued. 
Doyenn6    Goubault.       Fruit   medium,    short-pyriform :     eye 

small,  set  in  a  deep  basin ;  skin  greenish-yellow-ru$<jet  •  flesh 
juicy,  melting,  and  pleasant  January.  A  good  winter  Pear. 

Dr.  Hogg  (Rivers').  Fruit  small,  obovate,  even  in  outline ;  skin 
patched  with  russet,  brownish-red  where  exposed,  changing  to 
bright  red  when  ripe ;  eye  open,  set  in  a  shallow  depression  •  flesh 
melting,  slightly  gritty  at  the  core,  very  juicy,  and  of  singularly 
nch  flavour.  September.  An  enormous  bearer ;  the  fruit  is  best 
gathered  a  few  days  before  it  is  ripe,  and  allowed  to  mature 
indoors.  A  seedling  from  GANSEL'S  BERGAMOT. 

Dncbesse  d'Angouleine.  Fruit  large,  sometimes  very  large, 
much  bossed,  obovate ;  eye  open,  in  a  deep  basin ;  skin  greenish- 
yellow,  with  large  patches  of  dull  russet ;  flesh  white,  buttery, 
melting,  and  finely  flavoured.  October  and  November.  A  very 
fine,  showy,  and  excellent  Pear.  Tree  vigorous,  healthy,  and  a 
good  bearer  en  the  Quince.  The  fruits  of  this  variety  are  largely 
imported  from  France,  to  supply  Co  vent  Garden  and  other  markets. 

Ducbesse  de  Bordeaux.  Fruit  medium,  roundish  ;  eye  open, 
in  a  deep  basin  ;  skin  brown-russet,  flushed ;  flesh  juicy,  melting, 
and  richly-flavoured.  January.  A  late  Pear,  of  great  excellence. 

Durandean.  Fruit  large,  regular-pyriform ;  eye  small  and  open ; 
skin  dull,  reddish ;  flesh  white,  melting,  very  juicy,  with  a  pleasant 
perfume.  November.  Handsome  and  good. 


FIG.  52.    PEAR  EASTER  BEURR& 

Easter  Beurre.  Fruit  large,  obovate  ;  eye  small,  in  a  deep 
basin;  skin  dull  green,  with  numerous  dots  of  dull  russet  ;  flesh 
white,  buttery,  very  juicy,  and  finely  perfumed.  January  to 
March.  One  of  the  best  late  Pears.  See  Fig.  52. 

Emile  d'Heyst.  Fruit  medium,  bossed,  short-pyriform;  eye 
small,  set  level  with  the  surface;  skin  greenish-yellow,  with 
patches  of  russet  ;  flesh  juicy,  melting,  with  a  rich,  sugary  flavour. 
October.  A  Pear  of  the  highest  merit,  but  it  does  not  keep  long. 

Fertility  (Rivers').  Fruit  medium,  obovate,  greenish-russet, 
flushed;  flesh  firm,  moderately  juicy.  October.  A  fine  Pear  for 
market. 

Flemish  Beauty.  Fruit  large,  obovate  ;  eye  open,  in  a  small 
depression  ;  skin  pale  yellow,  covered  with  patches  of  brown- 
russet,  slightly  flushed  ;  flesh  white,  melting,  and  richly  flavoured. 
October.  A  very  excellent  Pear  ;  it  should  be  gathered  early. 

Fondante  d'Automne.  Fruit  medium,  handsome,  obovate; 
eye  small  and  open  ;  skin  pale  greenish-yellow,  with  patches 
of  russet  ;  flesh  white,  melting,  very  juicy  and  rich.  One  of 
the  best  October  Pears.  The  tree  is  healthy,  and  a  good  bearer 
as  a  standard.  It  forms  a  handsome  pyramid  on  the  Quince. 

Fondante  de  Malines.    Fruit  medium,  roundish  ;  eye  small, 
in  a  deep  b 
flesh  white, 
November  and  December.    A  Pear  of  great  excellence. 

Forelle.  Fruit  medium,  short-pyriform  ;  eye  small,  half-open  ; 
skin  smooth,  pale  yellow,  with  small  points  of  russet,  brightly 
flushed  with  a  fine  vermilion-colour  ;  flesh  white,  buttery,  melt- 
ing, and  pleasant.  November.  A  very  fine-looking  Pear.  Tree 
hardy,  and  a  good  bearer. 

Gansel'S  Bergamot.  Fruit  medium,  roundish  ;  eye  small  and 
open  ;  skin  greenish-yellow-rnsset,  flushed  ;  flesh  white,  juicy, 
rather  gritty,  with  a  fine  aroma.  November.  A  very  excellent 
Pear,  which  requires  a  wall  to  bring  its  fruits  to  perfection. 

General  Todleben.  Fruit  very  large,  irregular-pyrifonn  ;  eye 
open,  in  a  large  basin  ;  skin  yellow,  with  large  patches  of  brown- 
russet;  flesh  rosy,  juicy,  rather  gritty,  but  melting,  and  with 
a  plea^nt  flavour.  December.  A  showy  Pear,  of  good  quality. 

Gilles  o"  Grilles.  Fruit  large,  roundish  ;  eye  open,  in  a  deep 
basin  ;  skin  yellow,  entirely  covered  with  patches  of  dark  orange- 
russet  October  and  November.  A  delicious  stewing  Pear. 

Olon  Morceau.  Fruit  large,  irregular-obovate  ;  eye  open,  in  a 
deep  basin  ;  skin  smooth,  pale  greenish-yellow  with  light  russet  ; 
flesh  white,  melting,  buttery,  and  finely  flavoured.  December. 
A  Pear  of  great  excellence.  The  tree  succeeds  as  a  standard  in 
southern  parts,  but  requires  a  wall  in  cold  and  exposed  situations. 


in  a  deep  basin  ;  skin  greenish-yellow-russet,  slightly  flushed  ; 
e,  juicy,  melting,  with  the  most  delicious  flavour. 
and 
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Grossc  Calebasse.  Fruit  of  immense  size,  pyriform  ;  eye  small, 
in  a  deep  basin  ;  skin  pale  grey-russet,  slightly  flushed.  A  good 
stewing  Pear,  recommended  for  its  size. 

Hacon's  Incomparable.  Fruit  medium,  roundish ;  eye  small 
and  open  ;  skin  greenish-yellow,  with  numerous  spots  of  russet ; 
flesh  white,  sweet,  melting,  and  rich.  December.  An  excellent 
dessert  Pear.  Tree  hardy,  good  for  a  wall  or  an  espalier. 
Huyshe's  Bergamot.  Fruit  large,  oval ;  eye  small  and  open  ; 
skin  pale  yellow,  covered  with  brown-russet ;  flesh  melting, 
juicy,  with  a  sweet  and  fine  flavour.  November.  A  very  delicious 
Pear. 

Jargonelle.  Fruit  medium,  pyriform ;  eye  large  and  open,  in 
a  slight  depression;  skin  smooth,  greenish  -  yellow,  flushed; 
flesh  while,  juicy,  melting,  and  pleasant.  August.  One  of  the 
earliest  dessert  Pears,  but  it  only  keeps  good  a  few  days.  The 
tree  is  vigorous,  with  a  rather  straggling,  pendulous  habit. 
Jersey  Gratloli.  Fruit  medium,  roundish-obovate ;  eye  open,  in  a 
small  depression ;  skin  greenish- yellow,  with  numerous  points 
of  russet,  brightly  flushed;  flesh  very  melting,  sugary,  and  pleasant. 
October.  A  fine-looking  and  first-rate  Pear,  keeping  but  a 
short  time. 

Josephine  de  Malines.  Fruit  medium,  short-pyriform  ;  eye 
open,  in  a  shallow  basin ;  skin  greenish-yellow  with  russet, 
flushed  ;  flesh  yellowish,  with  a  tinge  of  red,  very  melting,  juicy, 
and  highly  perfumed  January  to  March.  A  late  Pear,  of  the 
highest  merit.  It  succeeds  well  on  the  Quince,  and  is  very 
prolific  as  an  espalier  or  a  bush. 

Knight's  Monarch.  Fruit  medium,  roundish  ;  eye  small  and 
open,  in  a  bossed  basin  ;  skin  greenish-yellow,  with  numerous 
points  of  russet ;  flesh  very  juicy,  buttery,  melting,  and  finely 
flavoured.  December  and  January.  A  most  delicious  late  Pear. 
Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey.  Fruit  medium,  pyriform ;  eye 
small,  in  a  deep  basin ;  skin  smooth,  yellow-russet,  brightly 
flushed ;  flesh  white,  buttery,  melting,  and  rich.  October  and 
November.  A  very  good  and  pretty  Pear.  The  tree  is  a  good 
bearer,  and  succeeds  as  a  standard.  It  grows  well  on  the 
Quince. 

Madame  Andrd  Leroy.  Fruit  very  large,  long-pyriform  ;  eye 
large  and  open,  in  an  uneven  basin ;  skin  greenish-yellow,  with 
patches  of  grey-russet ;  flesh  very  melting,  juicy,  and  highly 
flavoured.  October  and  November.  A  very  delicious  and  fine 
Pear,  one  of  the  best  new  sorts. 

Madame  Baptiste  Desportes.  Fruit  large,  slightly  bossed, 
roundish  ;  eye  small  and  open,  in  a  deep  basin  ;  skin  yellow,  with 
numerous  dots  and  patches  of  russet ;  flesh  very  juicy,  melting, 
•with  a  fine  perfume.  October.  A  very  excellent  Pear. 
Madame  Treyve.  Fruit  large,  bossed,  obovate ;  eye  small  and 
open,  in  a  deep  basin ;  skin  greenish-yellow,  with  numerous 
points  of  russet,  brightly  flushed;  flesh  white,  melting,  juicy, 
and  very  rich.  September  and  October.  A  hardy  and  excellent 
sort,  fruitful  as  a  standard,  and  good  for  a  wall.  Succeeds  as  a 
pyramid  on  either  the  Pear  or  Quince. 

Magnate  (Rivers').  Fruit  large,  pyriform,  even  and  symmetrical 
in  outline ;  eye  open,  or  nearly  so,  even  with  the  surface  ;  skin 
covered  with  dark  brown-russet,  mottled  yellow  where  shaded  ; 
flesh  yellow,  melting,  richly  flavoured.  October  and  November. 
Tree  robust,  hardy,  stronger  than  LOUISE  BONNE  OF  JERSEY,  from 
which  it  is  a  seedling. 

Mar£chal  de  Conr.  Fruit  large,  irregular-pyriform ;  eye  large 
and  open  ;  skin  pale  yellow,  thickly  covered  with  patches  of  dull 
russet ;  flesh  white,  buttery,  melting,  with"  a  sweet,  r'ch  flavour. 
October  and  November,  A  very  fine  and  delicious  Pear. 
Marie  Benoist.  Fruit  large,  roundish  ;  eye  small,  in  a  somewhat 
deep  basin  ;  skin  greenish-yellow,  entirely  covered  with  brown- 
russet;  flesh  white,  buttery,  sweet,  melting,  and  very  juicy. 
January  and  February.  A  very  good  late  Pear,  large,  and  a  good 
bearer. 

Marie  Louise.  Fruit  large,  regular-pyriform ;  eye  small  and 
open,  in  a  deep  basin  ;  skin  greenish-yellow,  with  brown-russet ; 
flesh  white,  buttery,  and  most  richly  flavoured.  October  and 
November.  One  of  the  most  delicious  Pears  in  cultivation.  On 
a  wall,  the  fruit  attains  a  large  size,  and  is  invariably  of  good 
flavour. 

Marie  Louise  dlTccle.  Fruit  medium  size,  obovate  ;  eye  large 
and  open,  in  a  pretty  deep  basin ;  skin  greenish-yellow,  with 
brown-russet;  flesh  melting,  very  juicy,  buttery,  with  a  fine 
aroma.  October.  A  good  Pear,  though  not  to  be  compared  with 
MARIE  LOUISE. 

Maud  Hogg.  Fruit  medium,  obovate  ;  eye  open,  in  an  irregular 
basin ;  skin  covered  with  brown-russet,  slightly  flushed ;  flesh 
juicy,  sweet,  buttery,  and  rich.  December. 

Napoleon.  Fruit  large,  obovate ;  eye  almost  closed,  in  a  small 
basin ;  skin  greenish-yellow,  with  numerous  small  points  of 
russet ;  flesh  white,  tender,  very  juicy,  melting,  and  sweetly 
flavoured.  A  most  refreshing  and  good  Pear,  with  fine  aroma. 
Ne  Plus  Meuris.  Fruit  medium  size,  very  much  bossed, 
roundish ;  eye  half-open,  generally  prominent ;  skin  greenish- 
yellow,  with  numerous  dark  russet  specks ;  flesh  white,  juicy, 
melting,  and  richly  perfumed.  January  to  March.  A  very 
excellent  late  Pear 


Pear — continued. 

Nouveau  Foiteau.  Fruit  large,  obovate ;  eye  almost  closed ; 
skin  greenish-yellow,  freckled  with  russet ;  flesh  white,  melting, 
very  juicy,  with  a  fine  flavour.  November.  A  very  good  Pear, 
keeping  only  a  short  time. 

Nouvelle  Fulvie.  Fruit  medium,  pyriform,  very  much  bossed  ; 
eye  almost  closed,  in  a  pretty  deep  basin  ;  skin  yellow,  thickly 
covered  with  dull  russet,  sometimes  flushed;  flesh  white, 
juicy,  melting,  with  a  rich  perfume.  November  and  December. 
A  first-rate  Pear.  The  tree  is  hardy,  and  grows  welL 

Olivier  de  Serres.  Fruit  medium,  bossed,  roundish  ;  eye  large, 
and  closed,  in  a  deep  basin;  skin  dark  orange-russety ;  flesh 
white,  juicy,  very  melting,  deliciously  flavoured.  January.  A 
Pear  of  great  merit. 

Passe  Colmar.  Fruit  medium,  short-pyriform  ;  eye  open,  in  a 
wide  basin  ;  skin  green,  with  numerous  points  of  russet,  changing 
to  greenish-yellow-russet,  flushed  when  it  ripens  ;  flesh  very  juicy, 
melting,  most  richly  flavoured.  November  and  December.  A 
good  and  well-known  dessert  Pear.  The  tree  succeeds  admirably 
on  the  Quince  as  a  bush  or  pyramid;  it  requires  a  wall  in 
cold  localities. 


FIG.  53.  PEAR  PASSE  CRASSANB. 

Passe  Crassane.  Fruit  medium,  roundish-obovate ;  eye  large 
and  open,  in  a  pretty  deep  basin  ;  skin  greenish-yellow,  with 
numerous  dots  of  brown-russet ;  flesh  rather  gritty,  half- 
melting,  but  finely  perfumed.  January  to  March.  One  of  the 
finest  late  Pears  known.  See  Fig.  53. 

Pitmaston  Duchess.  Fruit  very  large,  irregular-pyriform  ;  eye 
large  and  open,  in  a  wide  basin  ;  skin  greenish-yellow,  with 
patches  of  dull  russet,  sometimes  fine  lemon-yellow  colour  ;  flesh 
white,  melting,  very  juicy,  and  excellent.  October  and  November. 
A  very  handsome  Pear,  of  first  quality.  The  tree  grows  well 
on  the  Pear,  and  also  on  the  Quince,  and  succeeds  as  a  standard, 
on  a  wall,  as  an  espalier,  or  in  an  orchard-house. 

Red  Doyennd.  Fruit  medium,  obovate  ;  eye  small  and  closed  ; 
skin  greenish -yellow,  entirely  covered  with  reddish-russet, 
slightly  flushed;  flesh  white,  buttery,  melting,  and  richly 
flavoured.  November.  An  excellent  dessert  Pear. 

Rousselet  de  Rheims.  Fruit  small,  pyriform ;  eye  small  and 
open,  almost  even  with  the  surface  ;  skin  greenish-yellow,  freckled 
with  russet,  slightly  flushed  ;  flesh  white,  half-melting,  juicy,  with 
a  delicious,  refreshing  perfume.  September.  A  fine,  early  Pear, 
keeping  but  a  short  time. 

Rousselet  Enfant  Prodigne.  Fruit  medium,  irregular- 
obovate ;  eye  large  and  open,  in  a  somewhat  deep  and  uneven 
basin ;  skin  smooth,  deep  green,  with  numerous  dots  of  russet ; 
flesh  not  very  melting,  rather  gritty,  but  juicy,  and  finely 
flavoured.  November.  A  very  nice  acidulous  Pear. 

St.  Germain.  Fruit  large,  bossed,  obovate  ;  eye  small,  set  in  a 
bossed  depression ;  skin  greenish-yellow,  with  numerous  mark- 
ings of  dark  russet;  flesh  very  juicy,  melting,  slightly  gritty, 
richly  flavoured.  December  and  January.  A  good  winter  Pear. 

Seckel.  Fruit  small,  short-pyriform ;  eye  small  and  open,  level 
with  the  surface ;  skin  brownish-red ;  flesh  juicy,  melting,  with 
a  rich  aromatic  flavour.  October.  A  most  delicious  and  much- 
esteemed  little  Pear.  The  tree  bears  well  as  a  pyramid  or 
standard  on  the  Pear  stock,  or  double-grafted,  but  does  not 
succeed  on  the  Quince. 

Soldat  Laboureur.  Fruit  large,  irregular-pyriform ;  eye  large, 
almost  closed ;  skin  pale  yellow,  covered  with  small  points  of 
russet;  flesh  juicy,  melting,  buttery,  and  pleasant.  November. 

Souvenir  du  Congres.  Fruit  very  large,  bossed,  pyriform  ;  eye 
large  and  open,  in  a  deep  basin  ;  skin  yellow,  covered  with  reddish 
russet;  flesh  tender,  melting,  juicy,  with  a  rich  vinous  flavour. 
September.  A  delicious  Pear,  highly  esteemed ;  excellent  on 
a  wall. 

Suffolk  Thorn.  Fruit  medium,  roundish  ;  eye  small  and  open, 
in  a  deep  basin ;  skin  pale  yellow,  covered  with  grey  russet ; 
flesh  white,  juicy,  very  melting,  and  finely  flavoured.  October. 
A  first-rate  Pear. 
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Summer  Beurr6  d'Aremberg.  Fruit  small,  even-turbinate ; 
eye  small,  very  deeply  set ;  skin  yellow,  with  numerous  points 
of  reddish-russet ;  flesh  juicy,  melting,  very  buttery,  highly  per- 
fumed. September.  An  excellent,  refreshing  Pear. 

Summer  Doyenne.  Fruit  small,  roundish;  eye  small,  partly 
closed  ;  skin  yellow,  freckled  with  russet,  brightly  flushed ;  flesh 
white,  very  juicy,  melting,  and  sweetly  flavoured.  August.  One 
of  the  best  early  sorts. 

Swan's  Egg.  Fruit  medium,  roundish  ;  eye  small,  almost  closed ; 
skin  green,  with  numerous  dots  of  dull  russet ;  flesh  greenish, 
juicy,  melting,  and  pleasantly  flavoured.  November.  A  very  old 
and  esteemed  Pear.  Succeeds  well  as  a  standard. 

Thompson's.  Fruit  medium,  short-pyriform ;  eye  open,  in  a  small 
depression ;  skin  yellow,  with  numerous  dots  of  reddish-russet ; 
flesh  white,  very  juicy,  buttery,  melting,  and  richly  flavoured. 
November.  One  of  the  best  English  Pears.  The  tree  succeeds 
double-grafted  and  bears  profusely.  It  forms  a  good  standard, 
and  is  also  adapted  for  a  wall  or  an  espalier. 

Triomphe  de  Jodoigne.  Fruit  large,  obovate ;  eye  open,  almost 
level  with  the  surface ;  skin  yellow,  covered  with  small  points 
of  russet;  flesh  white,  melting,  juicy,  and  good.  December. 
A  handsome  and  excellent  Pear. 

Urbanistes.  Fruit  medium,  obovate ;  eye  small  and  closed,  in  a 
deep  basin ;  skin  pale  yellow,  freckled  with  russet,  slightly 
flushed ;  flesh  white,  juicy,  melting,  and  pleasantly  flavoured. 
October  and  November.  A  most  delicious  Pear,  which  requires 
a  wall ;  it  is  not  a  good  bearer,  unless  under  favourable  con  > 
ditions. 


FIG.  54.  PEAR  UVEDALE'S  ST.  GERMAIN  (Small  Fruit). 

Uvedale's  St.  Germain.  Fruit  very  large,  irregular-pyriform ; 
eye  large  and  open,  almost  level  with  the  surface ;  skin  smooth, 
dark  green,  brightly  flushed.  A  delicious  stewing  Pear,  some- 
times weighing  over  21b.  See  Fig.  54. 

Van  Mons  Leon  Leclerc.  Fruit  large,  uneven-pyriform ;  eye 
open,  in  a  shallow  basin ;  skin  green,  with  light  russet ;  flesh 
white,  melting,  very  juicy,  and  rich.  November.  A  fine  Pear, 
deliciously  flavoured.  The  tree  succeeds  double-grafted,  or  on 
the  Pear  stock,  and  requires  a  wall,  except  in  warm  climates. 

Verulam.  Fruit  large,  obovate ;  eye  open,  in  a  shallow  basin ; 
skin  dark  orange-yellow,  entirely  covered  with  dots  of  dull 
russet.  December  till  March.  A  very  fine  stewing  Pear. 

Vicar  of  Winkfield.  Fruit  large,  long-pyriform  ;  eye  small  and 
open  ;  skin  greenish-yellow,  with  numerous  dots  of  pale  russet ; 
flesh  white,  half-melting,  juicy,  and  pleasant.  November  to 
January.  A  tolerably  good  stewing  Pear.  It  requires  a  warm 
situation.  . 

White  Doyenne'.  Fruit  medium,  regular-obovate ;  eye  small  and 
closed  ;  skin  smooth,  greenish-yellow,  brightly  flushed ;  flesh 
white,  melting,  juicy,  and  finely  flavoured.  October.  One  of  the 
finest  autumn  Pears. 

Williams'  Bon  Chretien.  Fruit  large,  irregular-pyriform ;  eye 
open,  set  in  a  shallow  depression ;  skin  smooth,  fine,  pale  yellow  ; 


Fear  —  continued. 
flesh  white,  tender  and  melting,  of  delicious  flavour. 


August  and 

September.  A  dessert  Pear  of  great  excellence  ;  it  keeps  but  a 
short  time.  The  tree  succeeds  as  a  standard,  pyramid,  or 
bush,  and  is  very  fertile  on  either  the  Pear  or  Quince.  See 
Fig.  55. 


FIG.  55.  PEAR  WILLIAMS'  BON  CHRETIEN. 

Winter  Nells.  Fruit  small,  roundish ;  eye  open  in  a  shallow 
basin;  skin  greenish-yellow,  much  covered  with  dull,  russety 
dots ;  flesh  melting,  juicy,  and  rich.  November  and  December. 
One  of  the  richest-flavoured  Pears. 

Zephyrin  Gr6goire.  Fruit  medium,  roundish ;  eye  very  small, 
almost  level  with  the  surface  ;  skin  greenish-yellow,  with  pale 
russety  points ;  flesh  white,  very  juicy,  melting,  and  deliciously 
perfumed.  December  and  January.  A  very  excellent  winter 
Pear 

Selections  of  Sorts. 

For  Culture  on  Walls.  Bergamotte  Esperen,  Beurre  Bosc, 
Benrre'  d'Aremberg,  Beurr6  Diel,  Beurr6  Ranee,  Beurre'  Sterck- 
mans,  Beurr6  Superfin,  Chaumontel,  DoyenncS  du  Cornice, 
Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  Easter  Beurre',  Forelle,  Gansel's  Ber- 
gamot,  Ge'ne'ral  Todleben,  Glou  Morceau,  Hacon's  Incompar- 
able, Jargonelle,  Josephine  de  Malines,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey, 
Madame  Treyve,  Mane  Louise,  Napole"on,  Ne  Plus  Meuris,  Passe 
Colmar,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Souvenir  du  Congre's,  Thompson's, 
Urbanistes,  Van  Mons  Ldon  Leclerc,  Winter  Nelis. 

For  Pyramids,  Bushes,  &c.,  in  the  Open  Ground. 
Alexandre  Lambre",  Althorp  Crassane,  Baronne  de  Mello, 
Bergamotte  Esperen,  Beurr^  Bosc,  Beurr6  Capiaumont,  Beurre" 
Clairgeau,  Beurre"  d'Amanlis,  Beurr<§  d'Aremberg,  Bern-re"  Diel, 
Beurre'  Ranee,  Beurrd  Superfin,  Comte  de  Lamy,  Doyenne^ 
du  Cornice,  Duchess  d'Angouleme,  Easter  Beurre",  Flemish  Beauty, 
Fondante  d'Automne,  Forelle,  Glou  Morgeau,  Knight's  Monarch, 
Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Mare'chal  de  Cour,  Marie  Louise,  Ne 
Plus  Meuris,  Passe  Colmar,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Souvenir  du 
CongreX  Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  Winter  Nelis,  Zephyrin  Cre"- 
goire. 

For  Standards.  Althorp  Crassane,  Autumn  Bergamot,  BeurrtS 
Capiaumont,  Beurr6  d'Amanlis,  Beurre'  Diel,  Beurr^  Ranee, 
Beurre'  Superfin,  Bishop's  Thumb,  Broompark,  Citron  des 
Cannes,  Comte  de  Lamy,  Fertility,  Fondante  d'Automne, 
Knight's  Monarch,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Marie  Louise, 
Mane  Louise  d'Uccle,  Seckel,  Suffolk  Thorn,  Swan's  Egg, 
Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  Winter  Nelis. 

Best  Stewing  Fears.  Black  Pear  of  Worcester,  Catillac,  Uve- 
dale's St.  Germain,  Verulam. 

FUNGI.  Comparatively  few  Fungi  have  been  recorded 
in  Britain  as  found  on  Pear-trees,  except  those  that  grow 
on  the  fruit,  and  some  on  branches  and  leaves,  mostly 
after  these  parts  have  been  dead  for  some  time.  It  is 
unnecessary  here  to  deal  with  the  latter  Fungi ;  although 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  some  of  them,  in  their  early  stages 
of  growth,  live  in  the  tissues  of  the  Pear-trees.  Of  such 
as  grow  on  living  leaves  or  branches,  one  of  the  most 
important  is  that  known  as  Roestelia  cancellata  (see 
Fig.  56),  which  causes  the  leaves  to  become  covered 
with  large,  raised  iipots,  or  patches,  at  first  yellow,  but 
soon  becoming  red.  These  spots  are  visible  on  both 
surfaces,  but  they  are  deeper-red  above,  and  are  encircled 
with  a  broad,  dark  border.  On  the  lower  surface  may 
be  seen,  on  each  patch,  a  variable  number  of  ovate  bodies, 
about  iin.  high,  and  rather  less  in  breadth.  These  are 
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called  peridia,  and  contain  minute,  nearly  globular,  simple 
Bpores,  which  escape,  when  mature,  through  fine  slits  in 
the  sides  of  the  peridia.  This  Fungus  cannot  be  called 
common  in  England,  and  it  has  not  been  recorded  from 
Scotland ;  but  in  many  Continental  localities,  it  is  so 
abundant  as  to  do  much  injury  to  the  trees. 


FIG.  56.  PEAR  LEAVES  ATTACKED  BY  ROESTET.IA  CANCELLATA 
(believed  to  be  a  stage  in  the  development  of  Gymnosporan- 
gium  Sabince)—a,  Upper  Surface,  and  6,  Lower  Surface,  of 
Leaf ;  sp,  Spot  on  Upper  Surface,  surrounded  with  dark 
border;  p,  Spot  on  Lower  Surface,  bearing  Peridia,  as  de- 
scribed in  the  text. 

Some  years  ago,  the  Danish  botanist,  Oersted,  made 
investigations  into  the  development  of  this  Fungus,  which 
led  him  to  the  result,  now  very  generally  accepted  by 
botanists,  that  it  is  only  a  stage  in  the  life-history  of  a 
Fungus  which  was  regarded  in  former  times  as  entirely 
disconnected  with  the  Roestelia,  and  which  grows  on  the 
branches  of  certain  species  of  Juniper,  notably  of  the 
Savin  (J.  Sabina).  This  latter  Fungus,  known  as  Podi- 
soma  fuscum,  Cda.,  or  Gymnosporangium  fuscum,  DC., 
induces  a  thickened  state  of  the  branches  of  its  host. 
From  this  project  numerous  cylindrical  or  bluntly  conical 


FIG.   57.   JUNIPER  TWIG  ATTACKED  BY  GYMNOSPORANGIUM 
FUSCUM-C,  Outgrowths,  in  which  Spores  are  formed. 

outgrowths,  often  fin.  to  l$in.  long  (see  Fig.  57,  c). 
These  outgrowths  are  at  first  yellow,  but  become  brown ; 
and,  when  moistened,  they  assume  the  consistence  of 
jelly.  The  microscope  shows  that  they  are  made  up  of 
colourless,  one-celled  filaments,  imbedded  in  the  jelly, 
and  running  from  within  outwards,  each  of  which  bears  at 
its  tip  a  small  spore  of  an  elliptical  or  biconical  form, 
with  a  division  wall  in  the  middle,  so  that  it  is  made 
up  of  two  cells,  base  to  base,  as  in  Puccinia.  The 
spores  lie  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  and,  when  it  dries, 
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they  arc  blown  about  by  the  wind.  When  one  germi- 
1  nates,  it  forms  one  or  two  filaments,  made  up  of  a  row 
I  of  cells ;  and  from  each  of  the  cells,  from  the  tip  of  this 
I  for  a  little  way  down,  a  branch  grows,  and  forms  on  its 
tip  a  minute  sporidium.  These  are  believed,  when  they 
fall  on  Pear  leaves,  to  give  rise  to  the  Roestelia  cancel- 
lata.  The  spores  of  this,  in  turn,  are  now  believed  to 
be  the  cause  of  the  Gymnosporangium,  when  they  fall 
on  the  proper  hosts.  This  phenomenon  of  a  complex 
cycle,  believed  to  exist,  peculiarly  well  marked,  in  many 
species  of  Puccinia,  is  further  referred  to  under  that 
heading.  The  diseased  Pear  leaves  should  be  removed 
and  destroyed  as  soon  as  they  show  well-marked  signs 
of  the  Fungus,  and  before  the  spores  are  scattered 
from  them.  The  species  of  Juniperus  that  nourish  Gym- 
nosporangium should  not  bo  permitted  to  grow  near 
Pear-trees,  especially  if  the  Fungus  shows  itself  on  the 
Juniper  bushes. 

In  August  of  1885,  a  communication  was  made 
to  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Arthur,  regarding  the  cause  of  the 
disease  known  as  Pear  Blight.  This  disease  attacks 
Apple  as  well  as  Pear  trees,  and  causes  the  death  of 
the  diseased  parts.  A  yellowish,  viscid  substance  is 
formed,  apparently  at  the  expense  of  the  starch  in  the 
branch  or  other  part  attacked.  Prof.  Burrill  found  that 
the  diseased  tissues  invariably  contained  a  microscopic 
Fungus,  named  by  him  Micrococcus  amylovorus,  belonging 
to  the  group  of  Schizomycetes,  so  prominent  of  late 
years  as  the  causes  of  disease  in  man  and  in  domestic 
animals.  Mr.  Arthur  has  made  numerous  experiments, 
which  have  convinced  him  that  the  Micrococcus  is  the 
direct  cause  of  Pear  BligLt.  Cure  of  the  disease,  after 
it  is  once  established  in  a  branch,  seems  impossible; 
but  prevention  of  its  spread  should  be  aimed  at,  by  the 
removal  and  burning  of  all  parts  that  show  any  signs  of 
the  disease.  Infection  of  healthy  plants  is  easily  accom- 
plished if  cracks  or  wounds  on  their  surface  are  brought 
into  contact  with  any  of  the  diseased  tissues. 

"Cracking"  in  Pears,  and  in  Apples,  may  be  due  to 
more  than  one  cause ;  but  one  of  the  worst  forms  is  the 
work  of  a  Fungus,  which,  on  Pears,  has  been  called 
Fusicladium  pyrinum,  Fckl.,  but  is  now  generally  re- 
ferred, as  a  variety,  to  F.  dendriticum,  Fckl.,  now  more 
often  called  Cladosporium  dendriticum,  Wallr.,  which, 
in  its  typical  state,  grows  on  Apples.  This  Fungus  grows 
on  the  leaves  and  young  twigs,  and  also  on  all  parts  of 
the  flowers,  often  preventing  the  fruits  from  setting; 
and  if  they  do  set,  they  are  crippled  and  injured  in 
growth,  and  are  rendered  of  little  value  by  the  Cracking 
of  the  skin  of  the  fruit  as  it  ripens.  On  the  leaves,  the 
Fungus  gives  rise  to  black  spots,  from  iin.  to  £in.  across, 
branching  from  the  centre  like  a  minute  tree,  whence 
the  name  dendriticum,  or  tree-like.  On  the  fruit,  it  gives 
rise  to  similar  spots,  which  very  soon  become  irregularly 
rounded,  with  a  narrow,  white  margin,  surrounding  a 
depressed  black  spot.  Around  the  white  margin  there 
is  a  dark  border,  due  to  the  spreading  mycelium  of  the 
Fungus.  On  examining  the  spots  with  a  low  magnifying 
power,  it  is  evident  that  the  margin  is  the  edge  of  the 
epidermis  or  skin  of  the  fruit,  and  that  the  dark,  de- 
pressed spot  is  occupied  with  a  mass  of  minute  bodies. 
On  using  a  lens  of  higher  power,  it  is  seen  that  these 
bodies  are  the  ends  of  club-shaped  or  narrowly-ovate, 
brown  spores,  or  conidia,  which  are  fixed  by  the  narrow 
end  to  the  tip  and  sides  of  erect,  short  stalks.  The 
conidia  are  simple,  or  are  occasionally  two-celled.  The 
stalks  are  produced  on  the  surface  of  a  mass  or  stroma 
of  closely-packed  small  cells,  formed  by  division  of  the 
threads  of  the  mycelium  by  cross  walls.  The  mycelium 
does  not  penetrate  far  into  the  fruit.  It  remains  almost' 
wholly  in  the  cells  of  the  epidermis,  and  between  them 
and  the  next  layer ;  though  a  few  branch-threads  are 
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pushed  inwards  also.  The  spots  are  apt  to  run  together ; 
and,  in  bad  cases,  they  may  cover  a  large  part  of  the 
surface  of  the  fruit.  Sometimes  they  do  not  develop 
conidia,  but  the  short  cells  of  the  stroma  may  break 
off,  and  may  act  as  conidia,  since  they  push  out  mycelium 
threads,  and  reproduce  the  Fungus.  This  condition  is 
Spiloccea  pomi,  of  Fries.  The  Fungus  continues  to  grow 
on  the  fruit  after  it  is  gathered  and  stored,  and  greatly 
diminishes  its  marketable  value,  both  by  rendering  it 
unsightly,  and  by  causing  decay.  The  variety  pyrinum 
differs  from  the  form  on  Apples  chiefly  in  the  rather  less 
regular  form  of  the  conidiophores  or  stalks.  Remedies 
must  be  directed  to  prevention,  since  no  means  are 
known  to  effect  a  cure.  Diseased  trees,  and  also 
those  fruits  that  assume  the  diseased  condition  in  the 
storehouse,  should  be  destroyed.  Certain  varieties  are 
peculiarly  liable  to  injury  from  this  Fungus,  e.g.,  the 
Louise  Bonne,  and  should  not  be  planted  where  liable  to 
infection  from  it.  Mr.  Smee  has  recommended  as  a 
remedy  to  lift  the  trees,  and  give  them  some  good  top- 
spit  loam. 

Still  another  Fungus,  destructive  to  the  fruits  of  Pears, 
and  also  hurtful  to  Apples,  Plums,  Cherries,  and  Apricots, 
is  that  now  frequently  called  Otdtum  fructigenum,  Lk. 
It  has  also  received  the  names  of  Torula  fructigena, 
Monilia  fructigena,  Oospora  fructigena,  and  Acrogporium 
fructigenum  ;  and,  under  one  or  other  of  these  names, 
it  has  been  often  noticed  as  injuring  the  fruits  of 
Rosaceous  trees.  It  breaks  through  the  epidermis  of  the 
fruits  in  the  form  of  small,  yellowish-white,  convex 
masses  or  tufts  of  closely-packed,  erect  filaments.  These 
tufts  are  often  grouped  in  concentric  fashion.  The  fila- 
ments, under  the  microscope,  prove  to  be  made  up  of 
rows  of  bead-like  cells,  which  tend  to  separate  from  one 
another,  and  become  elliptical  or  ovate,  and  act  as 
conidia,  germinating  on  any  suitable  food.  The  filaments 
branch  freely,  both  near  the  tips  and  along  the  sides. 
Pears  and  Apples  usually  show  only  diseased  patches; 
but  Plums,  at  times,  are  so  diseased  that  they  become 
entirely  white,  or  yellowish-white.  The  mycelium  has  been 
noticed  on  half-grown  fruit  on  the  trees,  but  the  tufts  in 
general  appear  abundantly  only  on  the  ripe  fruits,  espe- 
cially on  such  as  fall,  and  lie  for  some  time  on  the 
ground.  It  has  been  observed  that  the  presence  of  this 
Fungus  on  the  fruits  renders  the  latter  less  liable  to  rot ; 
and  this  has  been  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  Fungi 
that  cause  rottenness  find  the  fruits  less  favourable  for 
their  nourishment  after  the  growth  of  the  Otdtum.  That 
it  injures  the  fruits,  however,  cannot  be  doubted,  and 
they  are  rendered  less  suitable  for  man's  use ;  yet  this 
Fungus  can  scarcely  be  classed  among  the  very  injurious 
species.  Remedies  against  it  must  be  very  much  the 
same  as  against  Cladosporium  dendriticum ;  no  cure  is 
yet  known. 

INSECTS.  The  Pear-tree  is  the  food-plant  of  nume- 
rous insects,  but  only  a  comparatively  small  number  of 
species  ever  do  serious  damage.  All  parts  of  the  tree 
are  liable  to  be  attacked.  The  roots,  as  in  most  trees, 
are  at  times  cut  through  by  Mole  Crickets,  grubs  of 
Cockchafers,  and  other  subterranean  foes.  For  remedies, 
tee  Mole  Cricket  and  Cockchafer. 

The  trunk  is  bored  into,  especially  in  trees  that  have 
become  sickly  from  any  cause,  by  beetles  (see  Scoly- 
tidae),  and  by  the  larva  of  certain  moths,  of  which  the 
most  hurtful  are  the  Leopard  Moth,  the  Goat  Moth, 
and  the  Red-belted  Clearwing  (see  Sesia).  The  last 
species  (Sesia  myopceformis)  hardly  resembles  a  moth,  as 
the  wings  are  narrow,  and  not  scaly  over  most  of  their 
surface,  while  the  body  is  rather  slender,  and  black, 
with  a  bright  red  belt  round  the  middle  of  the  abdo- 
men. The  spread  of  wings  is  about  iin.  The  larvae 
are  sometimes  very  numerous.  There  is  no  satisfactory 
method  of  curing  trees  severely  attacked  by  beetles,  or 
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by  other  insects,  where  the  larvae  live  between  the  bark 
and  the  wood,  or  in  the  wood.  The  mature  insects 
should  be  caught  and  destroyed,  so  far  as  practicable; 
and,  if  there  are  signs  that  the  insect-tenanted  part  is 
of  small  extent,  it  may  be  advantageous  to  cut  out  the 
bark,  or  the  wood,  in  which  the  insects  live;  but  this 
can  seldom  be  done.  In  the  case  of  the  Goat  Moth 
and  the  Leopard  Moth,  the  suitable  treatment  is 
given  under  their  respective  headings.  It  is  some- 
times well  to  uproot  and  destroy  the  tree  while  the 
larvae  are  in  it,  in  order  thereby  to  prevent  them  from 
spreading  to  adjoining  trees.  The  loss  is  diminished  by 
the  fact  that  trees  inhabited  by  insects  in  bark  or  wood 
are,  as  mentioned  above,  usually  in  a  sickly  state.  If  it 
is  desired  to  preserve  the  tree,  it  ought  to  be  stimu- 
lated in  every  practicable  way  to  active  growth;  as  it 
may  thus  be  enabled  to  resist  its  parasites,  and  to 
repair  the  injuries  it  has  suffered.  Perhaps  washes  of 
soft  soap,  or  of  lime,  or  of  other  substances  disagreeable 
to  insects,  might  protect  the  parts  subject  to  attack  at 
the  time  when  the  insects  are  laying  their  eggs. 

The  younger  branches  are  frequently  attacked  by  the 
Pear  Oyster  Scale  (Aspidiotus  ostreceformis).  For  an 
account  of  the  treatment  suited  for  the  removal  of  this 
pest,  which  frequently  proves  very  hurtful,  see  Scale 
Insects.  It  is  the  female  that  is  present  on  the 
branches,  like  a  minute  oyster-shell,  about  ,yin.  across, 
slightly  convex,  wrinkled,  and  grey  or  reddish.  When 
this  scale  is  removed,  the  female  is  seen,  rounded  or 
heart-shaped,  pale  yellowish,  and  unprovided  with  limbs. 
The  male  is  smaller,  is  ochreous  in  colour,  and  has  two 
wings,  long  antennae,  and  six  legs.  Washing  the 
branches  with  soft  soap  and  hot  water,  in  winter,  will 
usually  remove  these  Scale  insects.  Painting  the  branches 
with  linseed  oil,  or  with  paraffin,  has  also  proved  suc- 
cessful. 

The  leaves  are  preyed  upon  by  numerous  insects. 
While  young,  they  are  gnawed  by  Otiorhynchut  raucut, 
and  by  other  Weevils  (see  Rhynch.it es).  For  remedies 
against  these  insects,  see  Otiorhynchus. 

The  greater  part  of  the  insect  foes  of  the  Pear-tree 
belong,  however,  to  the  Lepidoptera.  The  larvae  of  not 
a  few  species  feed  on  its  leaves.  Occasionally,  those  of 
the  large  Tortoiseshell  Butterfly  (Vanessa  polychloros), 
and  of  the  Black-veined  White  Butterfly  (Aporia  Crateegi) 
(see  Hawthorn  Caterpillars),  eat  the  leaves ;  but  far 
more  hurtful  are  those  of  the  Lackey  Moth  (Bombyx 
neustria),  and  of  the  species  of  Liparis.  A  few  species 
of  the  Noctuce  are  injurious  to  the  Pear-tree,  one  of  the 
more  striking  in  appearance  being  the  larva  of  the 
Dagger  Moth  (Acronycta  psi),  which  bears  a  black- 
pointed,  fleshy  hump  on  the  back  of  the  fifth  ring  of 
the  body,  breaking  a  broad,  yellow,  black  -  bordered, 
median,  dorsal  band.  The  other  Noctuce,  the  larvae  of 
which  are  likely  to  be  found  on  the  tree,  are  less 
noticeable.  Those  of  several  Geometer  Moths  feed  on 
Pear-leaves,  as  well  as  on  other  trees.  Among  the 
more  destructive  are  the  species  of  Hybernia,  and  the 
Winter  Moth  (Cheimatobia  brumata).  A  good  many  of 
the  Tortricina  (see  Moths)  also  live  on  the  Pear-tree, 
and,  like  the  Geometers,  they  almost  all  live  between 
leaves  spun  together,  or  rolled  into  a  tube:  hence,  they 
are  protected  from  birds  and  other  foes.  Mention  is 
here  made  of  the  scientific  names  of  only  a  few  of  those 
known  to  live  on  this  tree,  viz.,  Toririx  ribeana,  Loto- 
tcenia  rosana,  Hedya  ocellana,  Dictyopteryx  contami- 
nana,  and  Crcesia  holmiana.  Of  the  Tineina  (see 
Moths),  a  few  live  in  the  leaves,  burrowing  in  their 
substance,  e.g.,  Coleophora  hemerobiella. 

Beyond  capturing  the  mature  insects  when  possible, 
little  can  be  done  for  prevention  of  ravages  by  larvae  on 
Pear-trees,  except  as  regards  the  Winter  Moths,  the 
wingless  females  of  which  may  be  checked  on  their  way 
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from  the  soil  up  the  tree,  by  a  belt  of  sticky  material 
round  the  tree-trunk.  If  the  tree  is  trained,  the  wall, 
or  the  support,  should  also  have  a  belt  of  the  same 
substance.  The  larvae  of  the  butterflies,  and  of  the 
larger  moths,  should  be  picked  off  and  destroyed.  The 
larvae  of  the  Tortrices  and  Geometers  may  be  either 
picked  off  or  shaken  into  an  old  sheet,  or  other  cloth, 
and  should  be  swept  up  and  destroyed  at  once.  Leaf- 
miners  can  be  killed  by  pressure  with  finger  and  thumb, 
but  the  harm  done  by  them  is,  as  a  rule,  too 
slight  to  render  this  labour  necessary.  Certain 
Sawflies  are  very  hurtful  to  fruit-trees,  and, 
among  others,  to  the  Pear-tree.  The  worst  of 
these  foes  is  the  Slugworm,  or  larva  of  Erio- 
campa  limacina.  For  an  account  of  the  injuries 
done  by  it,  and  remedies,  see  Slngworms. 

Mr.  Buckton,  in  his  "  Monograph  of  British 
Aphides,"  mentions  Aphis  pyraria  and  A.  lenti- 
ginis  as  obtained  by  him  from  Pear-trees  in 
England,  and  says  that  the  former  was  so 
abundant  on  one  tree  as  to  entirely  cover  it  with 
excretions.  Other  kinds  have  been  recorded 
by  various  entomologists.  All  the  Aphides  may 
be  treated  in  the  same  way.  See  Aphides. 
To  the  allied  genus  Psylla  belong  several  spe- 
cies that  feed  on  the  Pear,  and  the  following 
have  been  recorded  from  Britain :  P.  pyri- 
suga,  Forst.,  P.  apiophila,  P.  pyricola,  and 
P.  rimulans. 
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Mitea,  which  give  rise  to  blistered  spots  in  them  (see 
Fig.  60).  These  blisters  are  small,  and,  at  first,  yellowish 
or  red;  but,  in  a  short  time,  they  tend  to  become 
brown,  and  then  they  dry  up,  and  fall  out  of  the 
leaf,  if  pressed  on,  while  the  rest  of  the  leaf  may  still 
be  apparently  healthy.  Very  often,  the  blisters  are  so 
numerous  that  many  of  them  unite,  and  the  leaf  may 
become  covered  with  them  over  almost  the  whole  sur- 
face. In  severe  cases,  almost  every  leaf  on  a  tree  may 


Fio.  58.  PSYLLA  PYRISUOA  (the  Line  below  the 
Insect  shows  the  natural  length). 

Of  these,  P.  pyrisuga  (see  Fig.  58)  is  probably 
the  most  hurtful.  In  Ormerod's  "Manual," 
it  is  named  P.  Pyri,  Schmidb.,  and  is  also 
called  the  Pear  Sucker.  The  female  is  Hn. 
long,  and  is  not  very  unlike  a  Frog  Hopper 
in  form ;  but  the  wings  are  transparent.  It  is  able  to 
leap  considerable  distances,  by  means  of  the  large  thighs 
of  the  hindmost  pair  of  legs.  It  is  usually  at  first  of  a 
greenish  colour,  with  red  eyes;  but  it  becomes,  in  a 
short  time,  variegated  with  carmine-red,  brown,  and 
black,  and  these  colours  extend  to  the  base  of  the 
wings,  and  to  the  legs.  The  insects  live  on  juices  of 
the  plants  they  infest,  drawing  them  in  through  a  beak, 
which,  when  at  rest,  lies  close  against  the  breast.  The 


Fro.  60.   PEAR-LEAF  ATTACKED  BY  PIIYTOPTUS  PYRI— a,  Leaf  recently 
attacked  by  Mites ;  6,  Leaf  with  old  Mite  Galls. 


be  more  or  less  injured,  and  many  of  them  destroyed, 
so  that  the  trees  are  much  weakened.  Moreover,  the 
animals  shelter  themselves  in  the  buds  in  winter,  and 
a  tree,  when  once  infected,  continues  to  suffer  year 
after  year.  A  microscopic  examination  of  a  section  taken 


Fio.  59.  LARVA  OF  PSYLLA  PYRISUGA  (the  Line  shows  the 
natural  length). 

male  is  about  &in.  long.  The  larvae  (see  Fig.  59)  and 
pupae,  as  well  as  the  mature  insects,  live  upon  Pear-trees, 
and,  occasionally,  upon  Apple-trees  also.  They  suck  the 
juices  from  the  leaves,  and  from  the  young  shoots,  and  dis- 
charge their  sticky  excretions  over  all  parts  of  the  trees. 
They  are  thus  hurtful  both  by  withdrawing  the  sap,  and 
by  clogging  the  surfaces  of  leaves  and  twigs,  so  that 
these  parts  are  unable  to  assist  in  nourishing  the  plant. 
The  mature  insects  usually  pass  the  winter  sheltered  in 
crevices  under  bark,  &c.  A  remedy  found  serviceable 
is  to  apply  tobacco  infusion,  soapsuds,  or  the  other  solu- 
tions employed  against  Aphides  (which  see). 

Pear  leaves    are   sometimes    severely  injured  by   Gall 


FIG.  61.  BLISTER  FORMED  ON  LEAF  BY  PHYTOPTUS  PYRI  — 
a,  Opening  of  Gall;  p,  Tissue  of  Leaf  altered  by  Mites; 
«,  Egg  of  lUite. 

from  a  blister  (see  Fig.  61)  shows  that  the  cells  in  the 
middle  of  the  leaf  become  torn  asunder,  so  as  to  leave 
air-spaces  larger  than  before ;  and  the  surfaces  of  the 
leaf  are  thus  pushed  farther  apart.  In  the  middle  of  the 
blister,  on  its  lower  surface,  is  a  small  opening,  which 
permits  the  Mites  to  pass  out  of  the  blister.  These 
animals  are  named  Phytoptus  Pyri.  See  Mites. 

It  is  so  difficult  to  completely  effect  a  remedy,  that  it 
is  not  advisable  to  give  the  labour,  save  in  the  case  of 
trees  of  peculiar  value ;  and  it  is  preferable  to  burn  the 
diseased  trees,  to  prevent  the  evil  spreading.  To  destroy 
the  Mites,  the  most  successful  course  is,  at  the  moment 
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when  the  young  loaves  are  forming  on  the  new  summer 
shoots,  to  cut  off  the  diseased  leaves  formed  in  spring, 
and  burn  them,  since,  at  this  period,  almost  all  the 
Mites  will  be  in  the  galls  in  these  leaves.  It  is  of  little 
use  to  attempt  a  remedy  at  other  seasons,  or  to  employ 
other  means. 

The  flowers  and  the  young  fruits  occasionally  suffer  from 
Anthonomus  pomorum  (see  Apple-blossom  Weevil)  ; 
and  the  Pears  are  eaten  into  by  the  larva  of  Carpocapsa 
pomonana  (see  Apple  or  Codlin  Grub),  and  by  Woodlice. 

FEAR,  ALLIGATOR.    See  Fersea  gratissiiua. 

FEAR,  ANCHOVY.     See  Grias. 

FEAR,  AVOCADO.     See  Fersea  gratissima. 

FEARCEA.     Included  under  Isoloma  (which  see). 

FEAR,   GARLIC.     See  Cratseva. 

FEARL   FRUIT.     See  Margyricarpus. 

FEARL  WEED,  or  FEARL  WORT.  A  common 
name  for  Sagina  (which  see). 

FEAR,   PRICKLY.     See  Opuntia. 

FEAR-SHAFED.  Obovoid  or  obconical,  with  a 
tapering  base. 

FEAR  SLUG.  The  larva  of  Eriocampa  limacina  (see 
Slug"worms).  It  is  also  called  Plum  Slug,  and  is  named 
after  several  other  plants  in  like  manner,  as  it  feeds  on 
a  number  of  fruit-trees  and  shrubs.  For  description  and 
remedies,  see  Slugworms. 

FEA,  SWEET.    See  Lathyrus  odoratns. 

PEAT.     See  Soils. 

PEA-TREE.     See  Sesbania. 

PEA-TREE,   SIBERIAN.     See   Carag-ana. 

FEA  WEEVIL.    See  remarks  on  INSECTS,  under  Pea. 

PEBBLE    MOTH.     See  Pionea  forficalis. 

PECAN  NUT-TREE.    See  Carya  olivseformis. 

PECTINATE.  Pinnatifid,  with  numerous,  closely-  • 
placed,  narrow  segments,  resembling  the  teeth  of  a  comb. 

PECTIS  (from  pecten,  a  comb ;  referring  to  the 
pappus).  Including  Lorentea.  ORD.  Composites.  About 
forty  species  have  been  referred  to  this  genus,  but  the 
number  may  be  reduced.  They  are  greenhouse  or  half- 
hardy,  annual  or  perennial  herbs,  sometimes  diffuse  or 
prostrate,  sometimes  erect,  slender,  and  glabrous,  and  are 
found  in  the  warmer  parts  of  America,  from  Brazil  or 
Bolivia  as  far  as  Mexico.  Flower -heads  yellow  (or 
white),  small  or  mediocre,  often  narrow,  slender-stalked 
or  sessile,  solitary  or  corymbose;  involucre  of  a  single 
row  of  bracts ;  receptacle  small,  naked ;  pappus  bristly 
or  scaly.  Leaves  opposite,  usually  narrow  and  entire, 
and  furnished  with  pellucid  dots.  The  species  have  but 
little  horticultural  value,  although  the  under-mentioned  is 
worth  cultivating.  It  requires  treatment  similar  to  other 
half-hardy  annuals. 
P.  angustifolia  (narrow-leaved),  fl.-heads  yellow,  fragrant. 

I.  coarsely  ciliate,  linear,    h.  4in.  to  6in.    North-west  America, 

1865.      A  branching,  half-hardy  annual,  with  a  compact  habit 

and  dense  inflorescence.    (B.  M.  6286.) 

PEDALINE2E.  A  small  natural  order  of  annual  or 
perennial  herbs,  rarely  sub-shrubs,  with  vesicular  glands, 
natives  of  the  warmer  regions  of  the  globe,  but  most 
abundant  in  Africa.  Flowers  hermaphrodite,  irregular, 
those  of  Old  World  genera  axillary,  solitary,  or  rarely 
fasciculate  ;  those  of  American  genera  disposed  in  terminal 
racemes,  shortly  or  very  shortly  pedicellate ;  calyx  gamo- 
scpalous,  parted  nearly  to  the  base  into  four,  rarely  five, 
segments,  or  rarely  membranous,  five-fid,  and  spathe- 
like ;  corolla  gamopetalous,  tubular,  often  oblique  or 
decurved  at  base,  and  more  or  less  oblique  at  back  ;  limb 
of  five  spreading  lobes,  usually  bilabiate,  imbricated  ; 
stamens  alternating  with  the  corolla  lobes,  usually  in- 
cluded. Fruit  capsular,  nut-like,  or  rarely  sub-drupaceous. 
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Leaves  opposite,  or  the  upper  ones  alternate,  entire, 
toothed,  incised,  or  pedatifid.  Sesamum  or  Gingilie  Oil, 
largely  used  by  Orientals,  is  extracted  from  the  seeds  of 
Sesamum  indicum  and  S.  orientale ;  but  the  species, 
generally  speaking,  have  not  much  economic  value.  The 
order  comprises  a  dozen  genera,  and  only  about  forty 
species.  Illustrative  genera  are  :  Martynia,  Pedalium. 
Pterodiscus,  and  Sesamum. 

FEDALIS.     In  length,  1ft. 

FEDALIUM  (from  pedalion,  a  rudder ;  in  reference 
to  the  dilated  angles  of  the  fruit).  ORD.  Pedalineae. 
A  monotypic  genus.  The  species,  P.  murex,  a  native  of 
India  and  tropical  Africa,  is  probably  now  lost  to  cultiva- 
tion. It  is  a  sparingly-branched,  glabrous  annual,  with 
opposite  or  alternate,  stalked  leaves,  from  the  axils  of 
which  spring  the  solitary,  sub-erect,  shortly-stalked,  yellow 
flowers. 

FEDATE,  PEDATIFID.  Re- 
sembling a  bird's  foot;  palmately 
parted  or  divided,  with  the  lateral 
divisions  cleft  into  smaller  segments. 
A  Pedate.  leaf  is  shown  at  Fig.  62. 

FEDATIFARTITE,  FEDATI- 
SECT.  Pedatcly  parted  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  segments  become  dis- 
tinct leaflets. 

PEDICEL.      The   support   of    a   single 
last  branch  of  the  inflorescence. 

FEDICULARIS    (from   pediculus,   a  louse;    it  was 
supposed  to  cause  sheep  to  be  infested  with  that  insect). 
Lousewort.     ORD.  Scrophularinece.     Of  this  genus,  above 
120    species    have    been    enumerated ;    they    are   mostly 
hardy    perennial    (rarely    annual?)    herbs,    broadly    dis- 
persed, but  mainly  in  the  Northern  hemisphere.     Flowers 
in  bracteate  spikes  or  racemes,  honeyed,  often  secund ; 
calyx  tubular  or  campanulate,  two  or  five-toothed ;  corolla 
with  a  cylindrical  or  swollen  tube,  and  a  bilabiate  limb, 
the  upper  lip  of  which  is  galeated.     Leaves  alternate  or 
whorled,   very    rarely   sub-opposite,    once    or    mnch-pin- 
nately  divided,   rarely   simple   and   toothed ;    floral   ones 
decreasing,  mostly  bract-like.      Some  of   the  species  are 
pretty  little  plants;  they  succeed  if  planted  in  a  moist, 
peaty  soil,  and  are  propagated  most  readily  from  seeds. 
A  selection  of   the  species  best  known  to  cultivation  is 
given   below;   they  are   hardy  perennials,   except   where 
otherwise  indicated.     Most  of  the   species  are  not  long- 
lived  in  cultivation ;   they  are  probably  all  more  or  less 
parasitic  on  the  roots  of  other  plants. 
P.  canadensis  (Canadian).    Wood   Betony.   fl.   wholly  cream- 
colour,  or  with  the  obtuse,  bidentate  galea  of  the  corolla  purple  ; 
calyx   hairy.     July   and   August.     I.   pinnatifld,  with   obtuse, 
crenated  segments.      Stem    simple,     h.    6in.    to    12in.      North 
America,  17tO.    (B.  M.  25C6 ;  S.  B.  F.  G.  67.) 
P.  comosa  (tufted),   fl.  usually  cream-coloured,  in  a  short,  dense 
spike;  galea  of  corolla  obtuse,  bidentate.     July  and  August. 
I.   pinnate ;     leaflets   pinnatifld   and   toothed.       Stem   simple, 
downy,    h.  6in.  to  2ft.    Eastern  Europe,  &c.,  1775. 
P.  dolichorhiza  (long-rooted).*  /.  golden-yellow,  in  a  terminal 
spike ;  upper  lip  of  corolla  curved  down  into  a  short,  straight 
beak;   lower  lip  trilobed.    Summer.    I.  pinnate,  with  toothed 
leaflets,    h.  1ft.  to  lift.     Eastern  Europe,  &c.,  1881.     A  pretty 
plant.    (R.  G.  1884,  p.  54.) 

P.  flammea  (flame-coloured).*  /.  pale  red  ;  galea  of  corolla  very 
blunt,  rounded.  May  and  June.  /.  pinnate;  leaflets  roundish, 
imbricated  backwards,  doubly  toothed.  Stem  simple,  h.  bin.  to 
12in.  Arctic  Norway,  Iceland,  &c.,  1775. 

P.  flava  (yellow),  fl.  yellow,  striped  with  red;  calyx  woolly; 
galea  of  corolla  obtuse,  very  convex,  bidentate.  July.  I.  fleshy, 
deeply  pinnatifld,  with  distant,  oblong,  coarsely  and  doubly- 
toothed  segments.  Stem  simple,  h.  6in.  Siberia,  1828. 
P.  foliosa  (leafy),  fl.  cream-colour,  in  a  dense  sp_ike ;  galea  of 
corolla  downy  or  glabrous,  very  blunt.  July.  I.  pinnatifld,  with 
lanceolate,  unequally-toothed  segments.  Stem  simple,  short 
and  almost  naked,  or  tall  and  leafy.  A.  6in.  to  3ft.  Europe, 
1786.  (J.  F.  A.  139.) 

P.  incarnata  (flesh-coloured),  fl.  pale  red ;  calyx  hoary-pubescent ; 
galea  of  corolla  with  an  obtuse  or  emarginate,  falcate  beak.  June 
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and  July.  I.  deeply  pinnatifld,  with  unequally-toothed,  linear- 
lanceolate  segments.  Stem  simple.  A.  1ft.  Europe,  &c.,  1796. 
(J.  F.  A.  140.) 

P.  megalantha  (large-flowered),  fl.  yellow  ;  corolla  large,  with 
a  tube  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx  ;  beak  of  galea  proboscis-like, 
twisted  and  triflcl ;  pedicels  and  calyces  villous.  June.  I.  pin- 
natifld, with  oblong  or  ovate,  pinnatifld  or  serrate  segments. 
Stem  simple.  A.  6in.  to  12in.  Himalayas,  1836.  (R.  G.  943.) 

P.  palustris  (marsh-loving),  fl.  dull  pink  ;  upper  lip  of  corolla 
obtusely  three-lobed,  lower  broad.  May  to  September.  I.  lin.  to 
3in.  long,  linear-oblong,  pinnate ;  segments  oblong,  crenate, 
obtuse  or  pinnatifld,  the  ultimate  ones  rounded.  Stem  stout, 
erect,  branched  above.  A.  6in.  to  18in.  Europe  (Britain).  (F.  D. 
2055  ;  Sy.  En.  B.  996.) 


P.  recutita  (circumcised).  /.  purple,  in  a  compact,  leafy  spike  ; 
calyx  sometimes  hairy ;  galea  of  corolla  very  blunt.  July  and 
August.  I.  pinnatifld,  with  deeply-toothed  segments.  Stem 


simple.  A.  1ft.  to  lift.  Central  Europe,  1787.  The  habit  of  this 
species  is  singular,  the  leaves  being  collected  under  the  spike. 
(J.  F.  A.  258.) 

P.  rostrata  (beaked),  fl.  purple,  borne  in  a  few-flowered  raceme ; 
galea  of  corolla  falcately  beaked,  the  beak  truncate  at  apex. 
July  and  August.  I.  pinnate ;  leaflets  or  segments  pinnatifid.  Stem 
declinate.  A.  Sin.  to  9in.  Western  Europe,  1819.  (J.  F.  A.  205.) 

P.  Sceptrum-Carolinum  (Charles's  Sceptre).*  fl.  golden-yellow, 
twin  or  tern,  disposed  in  an  interrupted  spike  ;  corolla  lin.  long, 
the  lower  lip  tinged  with  purple  or  blood-colour.  August.  I.  pin- 
natifid, with  ovate,  crenulated  lobes.  Stem  few-leaved.  A.  3ft. 
to  4ft.  Europe,  1793.  (F.  D.  26.) 

P.  spicata  (spicate-flowered).  fl.  purple,  disposed  in  a  dense, 
elongated  spike  ;  galea  of  corolla  straight,  obtuse.  June.  I.  four 
(or  sometimes  five)  in  a  whorl,  pinnatifid,  with  obtuse  segments, 
the  uppermost  ones  often  quite  entire.  A.  1ft  Dahuria,  1827. 

P.  sylvatica  (sylvan).  Red  Rattle,  fl.  rose-colour,  loosely  spicate ; 
corolla  lin.  long,  with  a  slender  tube.  April  to  July.  I.  much  as 
in  P.  palustris,  but  having  the  segments  acute.  Stems  many,  Sin. 
to  lOin.  long,  decumbent,  and  ascending  from  a  very  short  root- 
stock,  leafy.  Europe  (Britain).  (F.  D.  225  ;  Sy.  En.  B.  997.) 

P.  versicolor  (various-coloured),  fl.  parti-coloured,  red  and 
yellow,  or  pure  yellow,  disposed  in  an  oblong  spike  ;  galea  straight, 
obtuse,  angular  in  front,  with  the  apex  reflexed.  June  to  August. 
I.  pinnate ;  segments  or  leaflets  imbricated  backwards,  serrated. 
Root  fasciculately  tuberous.  A.  6in.  to  12in.  Siberia,  1819. 

P.  vcrticillata  (whorled).*  fl.  rose-colour  or  white,  pedicellate  ; 
galea  of  corolla  straight,  toothless  and  beardless  ;  spikes  dense, 
or  interrupted  at  the  base.  May  and  June.  I.  pinnate  or  pin- 
natifid, with  oblong  or  ovate,  obtuse,  toothed  segments.  Stem 
erect,  nearly  simple.  A.  6in.  to  12in.  Europe,  1790. 

FEDILANTHUS  (from  pedilon,  a  shoe,  and  anthos, 
a  flower  ;  alluding  to  the  shape  of  the  blossoms).  Slipper 
Spurs.  STN.  Crepidaria.  ORD.  Euphorbiaceoe.  A  genus 
comprising  about  fifteen  species  of  stove  shrubs,  often 
with  fleshy  branches,  natives  of  tropical  America,  from 
Brazil  to  Mexico  and  the  West  Indies.  Involucres  green 
or  coloured,  irregular,  oblique,  disposed  in  terminal  or 
axillary,  dichotomons  cymes ;  male  flowers  several,  females 
one,  to  an  involucre.  Cauline  leaves  alternate,  entire; 
floral  ones  frequently  opposite.  P.  tithymaloides,  which 
is  probably  the  only  species  introduced,  is  a  shrub  of  a 
succulent  nature.  It  thrives  in  a  thoroughly  well- drained, 
sandy  loam,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  well-rotted 
cow-dung.  Propagation  may  be  effected  by  cuttings, 
thoroughly  dried  at  the  base,  inserted  in  sand,  and 
occasionally  very  slightly  moistened. 

P.  tithymaloides  (Tithymalus-like).  Jew-bush.  fl.  disposed  in 
rather  dense,  terminal  cymes  ;  involucre  purple,  nearly  Mn.  long. 
Slimmer.  I  lin.  to  Sin.  long,  sub-sessile,  cuneate  at  base,  ovate 
or  oblong,  acute,  «often  recurved  at  apex,  the  margins  slightly 
undulated ;  cauline  ones  ovate,  long-acuminate.  A.  4ft.  to  6ft. 
West  Indies,  1874.  (B.  R.  837  ;  B.  M.  2514,  under  name  of 
Euphorbia  cannata ;  L.  B.  C.  727,  under  name  of  E.  canalicu- 
lata.) 

FEDILEA.     A  synonym  of  Microstylis  (which  see). 

FEDILONIA.  A  synonym  of  Wachendorfia 
(which  see). 

FEDILONUM.     A  synonym  of  Dendrobium. 

FEDROSIA.     Included  under  Lotus  (which  see). 

PEDUNCLE.  A  flower-stalk,  whether  supporbing  a 
cluster  of  flowers  or  only  a  single  one. 

FEEFUL-TREE.     See  Ficus  religiosa. 

PEGANUM  (the  old  Greek  name,  used  by  Theo- 
phrastus,  for  Rue,  which  the  plants  resemble).  ORD. 
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RutacecB.  A  small  genus  (four  species)  of  hardy,  peren- 
nial, branched  herbs.  One  is  broadly  dispersed  over  the 
Mediterranean  region  and  the  warmer  parts  of  Asia,  and 
the  rest  are  found  in  Central  and  Eastern  Asia  and 
Mexico.  Flowers  white,  rather  large  ;  sepals  four  or  five, 
narrow,  often  leafy  and  pinnatifid;  petals  four  or  five, 
spreading,  entire ;  peduncles  one-flowered,  opposite  the 
leaves,  sub-terminal.  Leaves  alternate,  entire  or  irregu- 
larly multifid,  not  dotted.  P.  Harmala  may  occasionally 
be  met  with  in  English  gardens.  It  thrives  in  any  light 
soil,  and  may  be  multiplied  by  divisions  of  the  root. 
P.  Harmala  (from  the  Arabic  name).  /.  green-veined,  with 

entire  calyces.    July  and  August.    I.  multifld  into  linear  lobes. 

Root  woody.    A.  1ft.    Europe,  1570.     (S.  F.  G.  456.) 

PEG-WOOD.  A  name  applied  to  Cornus  sanguined 
and  Euonymus  europceus. 

FEIRESCIA.     A  synonym  of  Fereskia  (which  see). 

PELARGONIUM  (from  pelargos,  a  stork;  in 
allusion  to  the  beak  of  the  fruit,  which  resembles  a 
stork's  bill — at  least,  as  much  as  the  Geranium  does  that 
of  a  crane).  Stork's  Bill.  Including  Campylia,  Ciconium, 
Grenvillea,  Hoarea,  Jerikinsonia,  Otidia,  Phymatantlius, 
and  Seymouria.  OKD.  Geraniacece.  An  extensive  genus 
(about  170  species  have  been  described)  of,  for  the 
most  part,  greenhouse,  glabrous  or  pubescent,  perennial 
herbs,  shrubs,  or  sub-shrubs,  of  variable  habit,  natives, 
for  the  most  part,  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Flowers  irregular ;  sepals  five,  imbricate,  connate  at 
base,  the  upper  segment  having  a  spur  which  is  ad- 
nate  to  the  pedicel ;  corolla  of  five  petals  (sometimes 
four  or  two) ;  peduncles  axillary,  opposite  the  leaves, 
umbellately  two  to  many-flowered,  or  rarely  one-flowered. 
Leaves  opposite  or  rarely  alternate,  entire,  dentate,  lobed, 
or  variously  divided,  stipular.  But  few  of  the  species  are 
now  in  general  cultivation,  having  been,  to  a  great  extent, 
superseded  by  the  numerous  handsome  hybrid  forms. 
Except  where  otherwise  stated,  the  species  described 
are  South  African,  and  require  greenhouse  treatment. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  name  a  more  popular  plant 
for  gardens  of  every  description  than  the  Pelargonium. 
The  several  sections  into  which  the  varieties  are 
divided  owe  their  origin  principally  to  hybridising  and 
cross-breeding  some  of  the  species  indigenous  to  the 
Cape ;  and  few,  if  any,  subjects  that  have  ever  been 
taken  in  hand  have  so  richly  and  liberally  rewarded 
the  hybridist's  labour.  Throughout  the  whole  year,  the 
Zonal  section  plays  a  most  important  part  in  furnishing 
cut  flowers,  and  also  decorative  plants,  for  greenhouse, 
room,  and  window  embellishment ;  in  summer,  this  section 
is  invaluable  for  bedding,  and  is  largely  represented  in 
the  flower  garden,  though  not  to  the  extent,  in  many 
places,  that  it  was  a  few  years  since.  Show,  Decora- 
tive, and  Fancy  Pelargoniums  are  exceedingly  floriferous 
and  showy,  their  flowering  season  being  spring  and  early 
summer.  The  Ivy-leaved  sorts  form  an  important  and 
very  useful  section;  many  are  of  trailing  habit,  and 
may  be  used  for  vases,  &c.,  with  good  effect.  A  collec- 
tion of  Cape  species  and  hybrids  is  far  too  rarely  seen, 
as  the  flowers  of  many,  although  small,  are  beautifully 
and  delicately  marked,  and  the  habit  of  the  plants  is 
generally  very  compact.  Wherever  Pelargoniums  for 
greenhouse  decoration  are  grown,  a  selection  from  the 
species  and  hybrids  should  be  included.  Their  leaves 
are  frequently  sweet-scented,  and  useful  for  mixing  with 
flowers  of  many  other  genera ;  and  the  plants,  when 
blossoming,  afford  much  more  than  ordinary  interest. 

PROPAGATION.  Pelargoniums  of  every  description  are 
readily  raised  from  seeds,  and  the  natural  habit  of  the 
species  and  single-flowered  varieties  is  generally  that  of 
bearing  seeds  somewhat  freely.  The  seed  vessels  should 
be  collected  just  before  they  burst,  and  put  into  a  paper 
bag  to  ripen.  Some  cultivators  sow  at  once,  but  the 
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better  plan  is  to  preserve  until  spring,  and  sow  thinly 
in  pans  of  light,  sifted  soil,  covering  to  a  depth  of 
iin.  If  placed  in  a  gentle  heat,  the  seeds  will  soon 
germinate,  and  the  young  plants  may  be  grown  on 
tinder  similar  treatment  to  those  previously  established. 
They  should  be  placed  in  pots  not  larger  than  Sin. 
until  after  they  have  flowered;  any  worthless  ones 
should  not  be  retained  beyond  this  stage.  In  select- 
ing plants  from  any  section  with  a  view  to  procuring 
seeds  for  raising  new  varieties,  it  is  most  important  that 
only  those  which  are  very  choice  should  be  retained,  the 
standard  of  excellence  being  already  so  high.  There  is, 
however,  apparently  still  much  room  for  improvement 
in  one  or  another  essential;  and,  with  such  a  popular 
flower,  that  has  already  been  so  vastly  improved  by 
hybridising,  selection,  and  seed  raising,  the  work  will 
probably  continue  to  be  pursued,  and  unlooked-for  results 
may,  and  doubtless  will,  yet  be  obtained.  The  most 
general  method  of  Pelargonium  propagation  adopted  is 
that  of  cuttings,  made  either  from  the  shoots,  or  from 
the  roots.  Cuttings  from  tolerably  firm  shoots  will  root 
easily,  at  almost  any  time  of  year,  provided  they  are  in 
a  proper  state,  and  placed  under  suitable  conditions. 
Spring,  and  the  latter  part  of  summer,  are  the  best 
seasons;  and  these  are  most  convenient  for  raising  or 
renewing  a  stock  of  plants.  The  species  and  hybrids 
are  readily  increased  by  cuttings,  made  from  some  of 
the  strongest  roots.  They  should  be  cut  into  lengths 
of  lin.  or  2in.,  inserted  in  sand,  so  that  the  tops  show 
just  above  the  surface,  and  placed  in  a  temperature  of 
about  GOdeg.  But  little  water  must  be  given  until  some 
leaves  are  formed,  when  the  young  plants  may  be  potted 
off  singly,  and  grown  on  in  a  cooler  temperature. 

CULTIVATION.  It  will  be  most  convenient,  in  referring 
to  cultural  details,  to  deal  with  the  several  sections 
separately,  as,  although  all  will  succeed  under  treatment 
differing  but  little  in  many  respects,  the  purposes  for 
which  the  plants  are  required,  and  their  seasons  of 
flowering,  vary  considerably.  The  principal  sections  of 
Pelargoniums,  apart  from  species  and  their  hybrids,  are 
the  Show,  Decorative,  Fancy,  Zonal  or  Bedding,  Varie- 
gated-leaved, and  Ivy-leaved. 

Species  and  Hybrids.  Many  of  these  may  be  propagated 
by  all  of  the  methods  to  which  reference  has  been  made. 
They  are  mostly  slender-growing  plants,  and  do  not  re- 
quire very  much  root-space,  5in.  or  6in.  pots  being  suffi- 
ciently large  for  growing  good-sized  specimens.  Any 
that  are  found  to  be  of  an  evergreen  nature  should  not 
be  kept  quite  dry  in  winter,  but  should  be  treated  as 
recommended  below  for  the  large-flowered  Show  section ; 
the  tuberous-rooted  species,  and  those  with  succulent 
stems,  require  no  water  all  the  winter.  In  early  spring,  all 
should  be  introduced  to  a  little  warmth,  and  gradually 
watered,  when  growth  will  commence  for  the  season,  and 
a  house  or  pit,  where  plenty  of  air  is  admitted,  will  be 
the  most  suitable  position.  Turfy  loam,  with  a  little  leaf 
mould  or  decayed  manure,  and  some  charcoal  or  sand 
added,  will  be  the  best  compost;  the  pots  should  be 
well  drained,  and  the  soil  rendered  tolerably  firm.  Full 
exposure  to  sun  and  air  after  flowering  will  be  an 
essential,  in  order  to  thoroughly  ripen  the  wood  for  the 
following  year. 

Show  and  Decorative  Pelargoniums.  Large- flowered 
Show  Pelargoniums  represent  a  very  extensive  and  im- 
portant class  of  plants,  useful  for  greenhouse  decoration, 
and  specially  adapted  for  exhibition  as  specimens.  Decora- 
tive sorts  are,  as  their  name  indicates,  more  especially 
suited  for  ornamentation ;  their  flowers  are  not  so  evenly 
formed,  but  they  are  produced  in  the  greatest  pro- 
fusion; the  habit  is  also  extremely  sturdy  and  compact. 
Cuttings  should  be  procured,  early  in  August,  from  the 
ripened  shoots  of  plants  that  have  been  exposed  to  the 
sun  until  the  current  year's  wood  has  become  hardened. 
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Every  two  firm  joints,  or  even  one,  will,  if  required,  form 
a  short  cutting,  which,  under  proper  treatment,  will  be 
almost  certain  to  grow.  Insert  them,  about  2in.  apart,  in 
pots  or  pans  of  sandy  soil,  and  place  in  an  ordinary  frame, 
fully  exposed  to  sun.  When  rooted,  pot  off  singly,  in 
about  Sin.  pots,  and  press  or  ram  the  soil  quite  firm; 
give  only  a  little  water,  and  return  the  plants  to  a  close 
frame  or  house  until  re-established.  If  the  points  are 
soon  afterwards  pinched  out,  three  or  four  new  shoots 
will  form,  and  these  should  be  tied  down,  when  large 
enough  to  handle,  close  on  the  rim  of  the  pot.  Keep 
near  the  glass,  in  a  cool  house,  and  apply  sufficient  fire- 
heat  to  maintain  a  night  temperature  of  about  45deg. ; 
anything  above  freezing  point  will,  however,  suffice  in 
very  severe  weather.  About  December,  the  final  potting 
may  be  given,  and  if  the  plants  are  wanted  in  flower 
early,  they  should  receive  no  further  stopping ;  if  late, 
pinch  the  points  out  again  about  the  middle  of  January. 
Grow  on  near  the  glass,  in  a  light,  airy  structure, 
and,  when  the  flower-trusses  appear,  give  some  weak 
liquid  manure.  Show  Pelargoniums  require  good  drain- 
age, and  should  be  kept  rather  dry  than  otherwise,  par- 
ticularly in  autumn  and  winter,  when  progress  in  growth 
is  but  slow.  Good  fibrous  loam,  torn  up  by  hand,  with 
about  one-fourth  decayed  manure  or  dried  cow-dung 
added,  and  sufficient  sand  to  keep  the  whole  open,  will 
form  an  excellent  compost.  It  is  important  that  the 
soil  should  be  rendered  firm  in  potting ;  otherwise,  the 
shoots  are  inclined  to  become  sappy,  and  lengthen  more 
than  is  desirable.  A  good  plan  is  that  of  preparing 
the  compost  some  time  beforehand,  and  thoroughly  mix- 
ing it  occasionally. 

When  the  plants  are  flowering,  they  should  be  shaded 
from  sunshine,  and  be  placed  where  plenty  of  air 
can  be  admitted  ;  they  are  at  all  times  most  impatient 
of  a  close  atmosphere.  Decorative  varieties  are  now 
very  popular,  and  are  extensively  grown,  because  of  their 
early  flowering  and  compact  habit.  Young  plants  of  these 
should  not  be  stopped  more  than  once;  they  should 
receive  their  final  potting  earlier,  and  be  kept  rather 
warmer  in  winter,  than  others  which  are  intended  for 
flowering  later  in  spring.  When  the  season  of  each  is 
over,  and  the  plants  are  removed  from  under  glass,  they 
should  be  placed  out  of  doors,  in  full  sunshine,  for  about 
a  month,  when  they  may  be  cut  back,  and  again  started 
into  growth. 

Large  specimen  Pelargoniums  are  obtained  by  grow- 
ing plants  for  several  years.  They  may  receive  the  treat- 
ment already  described  for  the  first  season.  After  being 
cut  back,  about  August,  they  should  be  kept  syringed, 
and  moderately  moist  at  the  root,  until  beginning  to 
break,  when  they  should  be  shaken  out,  the  roots  par- 
tially pruned,  and  replaced,  with  new  soil,  in  pots  a  size 
smaller  than  before.  Grow  on  in  a  similar  way  to  young 
plants,  and  transfer,  about  the  end  of  the  year,  to  the 
flowering  pots,  which,  for  very  large  plants,  need  not 
exceed  Sin.  or  9in.  in  diameter.  Timely  attention  must 
be  given  to  training  and  tying  the  growths,  in  order  to 
equalise  and  balance  the  head.  When  grown  in  Sin.  or 
Gin.  pots,  for  ordinary  decoration,  a  piece  of  matting 
may  be  tied  round,  beneath  the  rim ;  to  this,  other 
pieces  may  be  temporarily  attached  for  tying  out  the 
shoots.  As  the  wood  solidifies,  it  will  usually  remain 
in  the  position  in  which  it  has  been  placed,  and  the  ties 
may  be  removed.  Thus,  established  plants  may  be  grown 
several  years  in  pots  of  a  similar  size,  the  soil  being 
annually  renewed,  and  due  attention  given  to  feeding 
with  manure  water,  or  artificial  manure,  at  the  time  the 
flowers  are  being  formed,  and  when  they  are  expanding. 

Fancy  Pelargoniums.  These  form  a  class  of  plants 
with  an  exceedingly  compact  habit ;  their  flowers,  though 
small,  are  prettily  marked,  and  borne  in  the  greatest 
profusion.  They  are  tenderer  than  the  large-flowered 
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Show  varieties,  and  are  not  quite  so  easily  grown. 
Instead  of  propagating  from  ripened  wood  in  autumn, 
early  spring  is  found  the  best  time,  and  new  shoots  are 
taken  for  the  purpose  of  forming  cuttings  when  they 
become  tolerably  firm.  The  general  treatment  regarding 
soil,  potting,  ripening  in  summer,  &c.,  given  above 
for  the  Show  section,  will  also  suit  this,  with  the  follow- 
ing exceptions:  Watering  must  be  even  more  carefully 
attended  to  in  winter;  a  little  higher  temperature  is 
also  desirable,  and  over-potting  must  specially  be  avoided. 
It  is  better  to  err  in  keeping  the  roots  somewhat  dry 
rather  than  too  wet.  Plenty  of  room  must  be  allowed 
each  plant,  or  it  will'  soon  become  drawn ;  light  and 
air,  whenever  the  latter  can  be  admitted,  are  also 
essentials  to  success.  Fancy  Pelargoniums  are  much 
less  vigorous  than  the  Show  varieties,  and  do  not  re- 
quire so  much  tying  out ;  yet  sufficient  should  be  done 
to  them  in  this  respect  to  prevent  the  numerous  shoots 
overcrowding  each  other  in  the  centre.  The  plants  may 
be  similarly  grown  on  for  several  years  in  succession; 
but  it  is  advisable  to  propagate  new  ones,  to 
gradually  replace  the  old  ones. 

Zonal  or  Bedding  Pelargoniums.  Amongst  popular 
garden  plants,  few  are  more  widely  cultivated  than  the 
varieties  of  Zonal  Pelargoniums.  They  are  supposed  to 
have  originally  descended  from  P.  inquinans  and  P. 
tonale,  which  were  introduced  early  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  Varieties  of  the  present  day  show  a  remarkable 
contrast  in  comparison  with  them,  and  the  vast  improve- 
ment in  the  flower  and  habit  of  the  plant  which  has 
been  made,  more  particularly  of  late  years.  Zonal 
Pelargoniums  may  bo  had  in  flower  the  whole  year 
round,  by  affording  some  little  attention  to  the  propaga- 
tion and  preparation  of  plants.  Many  of  the  varieties 
raised  somewhat  recently  are  exceedingly  showy  decora- 
tive subjects  when  grown  in  pots  under  glass,  and  they 
are  more  especially  useful  throughout  the  winter  for 
the  purpose  of  cutting.  With  this  latter  object  in  view, 
cuttings  should  be  inserted  in  the  previous  autumn,  or 
early  in  spring,  and  the  plants  obtained  should  be  grown 
on  throughout  the  summer,  and  not  allowed  to  flower  until, 
say,  about  September,  when  the  season  for  those  outside 
will  begin  to  decline.  A  light,  airy  house  or  pit,  with  a 
warm,  fairly  dry  atmosphere,  will  be  the  best  situation 
from  the  time  the  plants  are  rooted  until  about  mid- 
summer, when  they  should  be  placed  on  a  bed  of  coal 
ashes  in  the  open  air,  or  in  a  shallow  pit  with  the 
sashes  removed.  This  plan  is  adopted  in  order  that  the 
growths  may  be  short-jointed  and  become  well  ripened 
by  autumn.  During  winter,  a  light  span-roofed  house 
is  best  adapted  for  Zonal  Pelargoniums  in  flower ;  it 
should  be  kept  at  from  about  SOdeg.  to  55deg.  by  day,  and 
the  atmosphere  always  on  the  dry  side.  An  excellent  and 
a  most  successful  system  of  heating  houses  for  the 
winter  treatment  of  Zonal  Pelargoniums  in  flower,  is  that 
of  conducting  the  hot  water  through  a  small  pipe  fixed 
along  the  rafters,  just  above  the  flower  trusses.  This 
plan  is  not  always  practicable,  or,  perhaps,  worth  the 
trouble  of  adopting  where  only  a  comparatively  few 
plants  are  grown;  but  the  success  attending  it  is  sug- 
gestive as  to  what  are  the  most  suitable  provisions  to 
be  aimed  at  under  ordinary  circumstances.  Damp  is  the 
greatest  enemy  to  be  contended  with  in  winter.  In 
summer,  either  young  or  old  plants  may  readily  be  had 
in  flower  at  almost  any  time  by  leaving  their  trusses  to 
expand.  Young  plants  should  be  stopped  once  or  twice, 
to  encourage  a  compact  habit,  care  being  taken  always 
to  pinch  to  a  joint  at  which  is  situated  a  growing  bud. 
A  system  frequently — indeed,  generally — practised  is  that 
of  stopping  indiscriminately  at  whatever  joint  seems  best 
situated;  this  should  not  be  adhered  to  with  the  Pelar- 
gonium unless  where  there  is  a  growth  or  wood-bud 
present,  and  not  a  flower-truss.  Cuttings  that  are 
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not  too  sappy  will  root  with  the  greatest  ease  in  a 
warm  house  or  pit  during  spring,  and  at  almost  any 
season,  if  young  plants  are  required.  The  plants  succeed 
best  in  a  rich,  loamy  soil,  with  some  manure ;  and  they 
flower  most  profusely  if  allowed  to  become  somewhat 
pot-bound,  and  fed  with  liquid  manure. 

Unfortunately,  none  of  the  single  Pelargoniums  are 
lasting  in  a  cut  state,  as  their  petals  drop  readily.  To 
prevent  this  with  plants  for  exhibition,  and  with  flower- 
trusses  for  market,  it  is  customary  to  drop  the  smallest 
quantity  of  liquid  gum  into  the  centre  of  each  flower, 
to  render  it  more  durable.  Varieties  with  double  or 
semi-double  flowers  have  now  become  numerous,  and  are 
exceedingly  useful  in  a  cut  state,  as,  unlike  the  single 
ones,  they  hold  on  persistently  until  becoming  withered. 
The  plants  succeed  under  treatment  similar  to  those 
which  have  single  flowers,  and  are  very  compact  and 
floriferons,  especially  the  semi-double  varieties,  that  are 
of  a  comparatively  recent  date,  and  mostly  of  Continental 
origin.  It  must  be  admitted  they  are  not  so  showy  as 
varieties  with  single  flowers,  but,  notwithstanding  this, 
they  form  a  very  attractive  and  useful  addition. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums,  used  only  for  bedding,  in  summer, 
may  be  propagated  in  any  quantity  towards  the  end 
of  August,  by  cuttings  obtained  from  plants  outside. 
These  may  be  inserted  rather  close  together,  in  either 
pots  or  boxes,  as  may  be  convenient,  and  placed  on  a 
bed  of  ashes,  in  the  full  sun.  Here  they  may  remain 
until  housed  up  for  the  winter,  about  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber, in  any  structure  kept  a  little  warm  and  rather 
dry.  Any  dead  leaves  should  be  frequently  looked  for 
and  removed,  and  but  little  water  should  be  given.  Pot 
off  singly  about  February,  and  grow  on,  in  preparation 
for  transplanting  outside,  in  May,  or  early  in  June. 

Variegated-leaved  Pelargoniums.  A  few  varieties  of 
these  are  invaluable  as  bedding  plants,  on  account  of 
their  coloured  foliage  and  distinct  appearance  in  com- 
parison with  the  ordinary  Zonals.  They  are  severally 
distinguished  as  Golden  Tricolor,  Silver  Tricolor,  Gold 
and  Bronze  or  Bicolor,  Silver-variegated,  Golden-leaved, 
and  Variegated  Ivy-leaved.  Tricolors,  with  few  excep- 
tions, are  rather  tender,  and  do  not  succeed  properly  in 
the  open  ground,  unless  under  favourable  conditions,  and 
in  a  warm  situation.  They  may  be  grown  well  in  small 
pots,  under  glass.  Cuttings  from  outside  should  be  inserted 
in  pots,  early  in  August,  and  a  warm,  rather  dry,  place 
selected  for  them  in  winter.  They  may  also  be  readily 
propagated  in  heat  during  spring.  The  Bronze,  Silver- 
variegated,  and  Golden-leaved  varieties  are  almost  ex- 
clusively used  for  bedding,  and  may  be  treated  in  the 
same  manner  as  recommended  for  bedding  Zonals.  In 
summer  propagating,  however,  they  should  bo  attended 
to  first  of  the  two ;  and  a  little  heat  will  be  necessary 
all  winter,  to  preserve  the  leaves  from  damping.  Varie- 
gated Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums  are  only  few  in  number; 
being  of  trailing  habit,  they  are  very  useful  for  vases, 
hanging  baskets,  &o. 

Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums.  These  have  now  become  a 
very  important  class,  by  the  addition  of  numerous  varieties 
with  semi-double  flowers.  They  are  more  especially 
adapted  for  pot  culture  and  greenhouse  embellishment 
than  for  other  purposes,  and  are  most  valuable  in 
summer  and  autumn,  when  it  is  desirable  that  plants 
under  glass  should  be  different  from  those  so  plentiful 
outside,  or  superior,  in  point  of  perfection,  if  they  are 
varieties  of  the  same  thing.  Several  of  the  single- 
flowered  trailing  sorts  are  well  adapted  for  hanging  over 
vases,  &c.,  in  summer;  and  such  may  also  be  grown  in 
pots,  and  trained  on  pyramidal  or  balloon-shaped  trellises. 
Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums  are  readily  increased  from  cut- 
tings, which  may  be  inserted  at  any  time  when  the  plants 
are  growing.  They  should  be  grown  on  throughout  the 
summer,  and  be  allowed  to  rest  in  a  cool  place  all 
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winter.  Attend  to  repotting  and  tying  those  large 
enough  for  flowering  early  in  spring,  and  provide  them 
with  a  light  house  or  pit,  with  a  temperature  of  about 
55deg.  Here  they  will  soon  grow  rapidly,  and  timely 
attention  must  be  given  to  tying  the  new  growths  to 
cover  their  trellis.  Some  of  the  sorts  are  not  trailers; 
the  habit  will,  of  course,  distinguish  between  them  at 
once.  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums  are  much  benefited  by 
frequent  syringings  up  to  the  time  they  come  into 
flower  ;  they  also  require  plenty  of  water  at  the  root. 

INSECTS.  Pelargoniums  are  not  much  injured  by  insects, 
with  the  exception  of  Aphides,  particularly  Green  Fly. 
These  invariably  affect  all  the  sections  more  or  less, 
though  not  the  Zonals,  and  those  allied  to  them,  so 
much  as  the  others.  Fumigating  is  the  best  remedy  ;  it 
should  be  practised  rather  frequently  in  spring,  for  pre- 
vention as  well  as  cure.  It  is  specially  important  that 
the  plants  should  be  free  from  insects  at  the  time  they 
come  into  blossom,  as  many  of  the  flowers  would  be  de- 
stroyed by  measures  being  afterwards  taken  to  effect  an 
eradication. 

P.  abrotanifolium  (Southernwood-leaved).*  fl.  white  or  rosy, 
the  two  broader  upper  petals  having  a  red  spot  ;  calyx  tube  much 
longer  than  the  pedicels.  May.  I.  powdery,  fan-shaped,  three- 
parted  ;  lateral  segments  deeply  two  or  three-lobed  ;  terminal 
one  multifld,  with  linear,  channelled,  blunt  lobes,  h.  3ft  1791. 
A  slender,  canescent  shrub.  (Sw.  Ger.  351.) 
P.  angulosnm  (angular),  ji.  purple,  with  dark  streaks,  panicled  ; 
pedicels  and  calyces  densely  hairy  and  rough  ;  petals  twice  as 
long  as  the  acuminate  sepals.  Summer.  I.  shortly  stalked, 
truncate  or  broadly-cuneate  at  base,  with  three  to  five  shallow, 
angular,  acute,  toothed  lobes.  1724.  A  large  bush.  From  this 
species,  P.  cucidlatum,  and  P.  grandiflorum,  have  originated 
those  races  of  garden  plants  known  as  Show,  Decorative,  and 
Fancy  Pelargoniums. 

P.  apiifolium  (Parsley-leaved).  JL  sub-sessile  ;  calyx  tube  three 
or  four  times  longer  than  the  reflexed  segments  ;  petals  dark, 
with  a  pale  border,  obovate,  reflexed.  June.  I.  pinnati-partite  , 
pinnae  petiolate,  pinnatifld-pinnate  ;  segments  cuneate,  flat, 
laciniate,  glabrous  and  glaucous.  Stem  thick  and  fleshy  ; 
flowering  branches  slender,  herbaceous.  1800. 
P.  ardens  (glowing).*  fl.  bright  scarlet,  shaded  with  a  darker 
colour  ;  umbels  many-flowered.  Summer.  I.  hairy,  cordate  at 
base,  oblong,  unequally  lobed,  sometimes  ternate.  Stem  thick, 
suffruticose.  h.  lit.  to  lift.  This  very  fine  garden  plant  is  a 
hybrid  between  P.  fulijidum  and  P.  lobatum.  (L.  B.  C.  139  • 
Sw.  Ger.  4.) 

P.  betnlinnm  (Birch-like).*  JL  purple,  with  dark  streaks; 
pedicels  and  calyx  silky  ;  petals  twice  as  long  as  the  sepals  ; 
peduncles  deflexed,  three  or  four-flowered.  July.  I.  seldom  lin. 
long,  shortly  petiolate,  oval  or  ovate,  obtuse,  unequally  toothed, 
sub-glabrous  or  scaberulous.  h.  3ft  1759.  A  rather  slender, 
erect  shrub.  (B.  M.  148.) 

P.  bicolor  (two-coloured).*  fl.  nearly  sessile  ;  calyx  segments 
reflexed  ;  petals  purple,  with  a  pale  border,  obovate.  July.  L  on 
long  petioles,  cordate  at  base,  pmnatifidly  lobed,  3in.  to  4in.  long, 
and  nearly  as  broad,  softly  pubescent,  margins  dentate  ;  lateral 
segments  broadly  cuneate,  bilobed  and  cut,  the  terminal  one 
tritid  and  toothed.  Stems  shrubby,  succulent,  sparingly 
branched,  h.  1ft.  to  2ft  1778.  (B.  M.  201  ;  Sw.  Ger.  97.) 
P.  Bowkerl  (Bowker-s).*  fl.,  calyx  tube  IJin.  long;  petals 
bipartite,  eight  to  ten  lines  long,  purple  at  base,  with  yellow, 
capillary,  fnnge-like  lobules  ;  umbel  many-flowered  ;  scape  12in. 
to  14in.  high.  Summer.  I.,  radical  ones  on  petioles  5in.  to  6in. 
long,  decompound,  linear-lanceolate,  5in.  to  6in.  long,  each  seg- 
ment as  finely  divided  as  a  Fennel-leaf.  Stem  short  and  succu- 
lent 1864.  Herb.  (B.  M.  5421.) 


P.    capitatuin    (capitate).     /. 


apit 
Su 


.        .    rosy-purple,  in   dense,    many- 

flowered  heads.  Summer.  I.  long-stalked,  cordate,  three  to 
five-lobed  ;  lobes  obtuse  and  rounded,  toothed.  1790.  A  shrub 
with  branches,  in  a  wild  state,  generally  trailing  on  the  ground. 
This  species  is  largely  cultivated  in  the  Mediterranean  region 
for  an  essential  oil  distilled  from  the  leaves,  which  is  used  as  a 
perfume,  and  also  for  adulterating  otto  of  roses.  Probably, 
P.  capitatum  is  one  of  the  parents  of  the  garden  hybrid  ROLLIS- 
SON'S  UMQUE,  a  handsome,  free-flowering  plant  with  purplish- 
crimson  flowers. 

P.  carnosnm  (fleshy),  fl.  generally  white,  small,  on  long,  branched 
peduncles  ;  pedicels  patently  setose  ;  umbel  many-flowered,  with 
short  bracts.  May.  I.  2in.  to  4in.  long,  shortly  petiolate,  oblong, 
deeply  pinnatifid,  somewhat  fleshy,  cut  nearly  to  the  midrib  ; 
segments  flat,  sharply  cut  or  pinnatifid.  Stem  1ft.  to  2ft  hih 
succulent,  clumsy,  not  much  branched.  1724.  (Sw.  Ger.  98. 


P.  comp  turn  (decked).*  fl.  many  in  an  umbel  ;  calyx  villous  ;  petals 
nearly  obcordate,  the  upper  ones  larger,  bright  pink,  lighter  at 
the  base,  and  with  a  dark  purple  spot  in  the  centre,  and  numerous 


stripes  below  it,  the  lower  ones  darker. 


tly  lobed,  unequally  and  rather 
Stem  erect,  branched,  shrubby, 
255.) 


Pelargonium— continued 
I.  kidney-shaped,  rounded,  slightl 
deeply  notched  ;  petioles  slender.  J 
succulent  Hybrid.  (Sw.  Ger.  255 
P.  cordatnm  (cordate-leaved),  jl.  purple,  white ;  calyx  and  pedi- 
cels generally  densely  villous  ;  petals  twice  as  long  as  the  sepals ; 
peduncles  branched  or  panicled,  the  partial  ones  short  and  many- 
flowered.  May.  1.  long-petiolate,  cordate,  acute,  denticulate, 
and  sometimes  repand-lobulate;  stipules  subulate  from  a  broad 
base.  h.  3ft.  1774.  An  erect,  much-branched,  villous  or  sub- 
glabrous  shrub.  (B.  M.  165  under  name  of  P.  cordi/olium.) 


FIG.  63.  PELARGONIUM  ENDLICIIERIANUM. 

P.  orlspnm  (curled-leaved).*  fl.  purple ;  sepals  oblong,  acuminate  ; 
petals  narrow  ;  peduncles  short,  two  or  three-flowered.  September. 
I.  Jin.  to  liin.  long,  distichous,  shortly  petiolate,  fan-shaped, 
truncate  or  cuneate  at  base,  trilobulate  or  deeply  three-lobed, 
coarsely  toothed,  rigid  and  rough,  curled,  strongly  scented. 
h.  3ft  1774.  A  slender,  much-branched  shrub.  (Sw.  Ger. 
383.) 

P.  cncnllatnm  (hooded-leaved).  /.  purple  ;  petals  twice  as  long 
as  the  lanceolate-acuminate  sepals ;  pedicels  and  calyx  silky. 
Summer.  1.  long-stalked,  remform-cupped,  denticulate,  very 
soft.  1690.  This  species  is  the  parent  of  a  large  number  of 
garden  hybrids  :  some  of  the  double  forms  are  very  pretty. 

P.  dentlcnlatnm  (toothed),  fl.  lilac  or  rosy -purple;  upper 
petals  emarginate  or  bifid.  Summer.  1.  long-stalked  palmati- 
partite,  glabrous  and  viscid  above,  hispid  beneath  ;  lobes  simple 
or  pinnatifid,  linear,  flat,  coarsely  toothed.  1789.  A  slender, 
half-herbaceous  species.  (Sw.  Ger.  109.) 

P.  echinatum  (bristly).*  /.  mostly  white,  with  a  dark  red  spot 


the  upper  petals,  but  sometimes  deep  purple ;  petals  euiarginate ; 

pedicels  very  short ;  partial  peduncles  six  to  eight-flowe 

I.  long-petiolate,  cordate-ovate,  obtuse,  somewhat  three,  five,  or 


vered.  Jui 


seven-lobed  ;  lobes  rounded,  crenulate  or  bicrenulate,  pubescent 
above,  white-tomentose  beneath.  Stem  fleshy,  armed  with  per- 
sistent, spine-like  stipules,  h.  1ft  1789.  Shrub.  (B.  M.  309; 
Sw.  Ger.  54.) 
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P.  Endlicherianum  (Endlicher's).*  /.  deep  rose-coloured,  large ; 
sepals  spreading  ;  two  larger  petals  marked  with  five  deep  purple 
nerves  ;  peduncles  long,  terminal ;  umbel  terminal,  many-flowered. 
July.  I.  few ;  radical  ones  long-petiolate ;  cauline  ones  on  shorter 
stalks  ;  all  cordate,  plicate,  with  a  deep  sinus,  obscurely  five- 
lobed.  Stems  simple,  erect,  herbaceous.  Rootstock  large,  h.  2ft. 
Taurus,  1855.  Nearly  hardy.  See  Fig.  63.  (B.  M.  4946  ;  F.  d.  S. 
2031:  U.  G.  311.) 


FIG.  64.  FLOWERING  BRANCH  OF  PELARGONIUM  INQ.CINANS. 

P.  fissum  (cleft).*  fl.  pale  pink,  not  dotted  or  streaked ;  petals 
sub-equal,  exceeding  the  calyx.  Summer.  I.  roundish-reniform, 
with  toothed  lobes,  hairy  when  young.  A.  1ft.  Herbaceous. 
(Ref.  B.  149.) 

P.  fragrans  (fragrant),  of  Sweet.*  Nutmeg-scented  Geranium. 
fl.  white,  marked  with  red  lines  on  the  upper  petals  ;  upper 
calyx  segment  erect,  the  others  reflexed ;  two  upper  petals 
ligulate,  slightly  emarginate,  the  lower  ones  obovate  or  broadly 
spathulate.  Summer.  I.  roundly  cordate,  generally  three-lobed, 
bluntly  toothed  or  crenate,  strongly  veined  beneath,  densely 
pubescent.  Stem  shrubby,  erect,  much-branched;  branches 
spreading.  A.  2ft.  Hybrid.  (Sw.  Ger.  172.) 

P.  gibbosum  (swollen).  Gouty  Geranium,  fl.  greenish-yellow, 
on  very  short  pedicels  ;  calyx  segments  villous,  pubescent ;  petals 
obovate.  June.  1.  glaucous  and  nearly  glabrous,  pinnati- 
partite;  segments  one  or  two  pairs,  with  a  terminal  one,  the 
lowest  petiolate,  all  broadly  cuneate,  cut  or  lobed;  stipules 
small.  Stem  shrubby  succulent,  much  swollen  at  the  distant 
nodes.  A.  lift.  1712.  (Sw.  Ger.  61.) 

P.  glauciifolium  (Horned  Poppy-leaved).*  /.  very  dark,  vel- 
vety, blackish-purple,  edged  with  greenish-yellow,  exquisitely 
fragrant ;  calyx  segments  obtuse ;  petals  all  obovate,  the  two 
upper  ones  rather  larger.  Summer.  I.  variable  in  form,  ternate, 
pinnatifld,  lobed,  or  sinuated,  densely  woolly  beneath.  Stem 
suffruticose,  slightly  branched.  Root  tuberous.  Hybrid  between 
P.  gibbosum  and  P.  lobatum.  (Sw.  Ger.  179.) 

P.  grandiflorum  (large-flowered).  /.  large  ;  petals  nearly  three 
times  longer  than  the  calyx,  two  upper  obovate,  white,  marked 
with  red  branching  lines  at  the  base,  lower  ones  broadly  spathu- 
late, white.  I.  long-stalked,  palmately  five  to  seven-nerved, 
deeply  five  to  seven-lobed.  1794.  Supposed  to  be  one  of  the 
parents  from  which  have  originated  the  Show  and  Fancy  Pelar- 
goniums of  florists.  (A.  B.  R.  12  ;  Sw.  Ger.  29.) 

P.  heracleifolium  (Heracleum-leaved).  ft.  greenish-yellow; 
calyx  segments  pubescent,  half  as  long  as  the  obovate  petals ; 


Pelargonium  —  continued. 

umbel  ten  to  twelve-flowered.  July.  I.  rather  thick,  softly 
villous  above,  tomentose  beneath,  oblong,  deeply  incised-pinna- 
tifld  or  somewhat  pinnate,  serrated,  the  terminal  segment  very 
large.  Stem  short  and  deflexed,  herbaceous,  A.  6in.  1800. 
(L.  B.  C.  437;  Sw.  Ger.  211.) 

P.  hirsutum  melananthum  (hairy,  black  -  flowered).  /. 
blackish-purple  ;  calyx  softly  pubescent,  the  sepals  with  mem- 
brahous  margins  ;  umbels  many-flowered.  Summer.  I.  stalked, 
very  variable,  simple,  pinnatificl,  bipinnatifid,  or  almost  pinnati- 
partite.  A.  6in.  to  12in.  Herbaceous.  (Sw.  Ger.  73.)  SVNS. 
Hoarea  alra  (Sw.  Ger.  72),  H.  mclanantha. 

P.  hybridum  (hybrid),  fl.  pale  scarlet  ;  calyx  segments  spread- 
ing ;  petals  five,  or  sometimes  six,  wedge-shaped,  the  two 
uppermost  ones  smallest,  and  converging  at  base.  September. 
I.  roundish-reniform,  truncate  at  base,  slightly  lobed,  unequally 
notched  ;  petioles  hairy.  Stem  shrubby,  much-branched  ; 
branches  short.  A.  2ft.  1732.  (Sw.  Ger.  63.) 

P.  igncscens  (flery-flowered).*  fl.  scarlet  ;  nectariferous  tube 
twice  as  long  as  the  calyx  ;  two  upper  petals  obovate,  the  three 
lower  ones  ligulate.  Summer.  I.  cordate,  deeply  three-lobed,  in 
some  cases  nearly  to  the  base  ;  the  side  lobes  slightly  bilobed,  the 
intermediate  one  trilobed.  Stem  shrubby,  with  a  few  succulent 
branches.  A.  lift  1812.  Hybrid.  (L.  B.  C.  109;  Sw.  Ger.  2.) 

P.  inquinans  (stained-flowered).*  fl.  varying  from  intense  scarlet 
to  rose-colour  and  white  ;  petals  broadly  obovate  ;  pedicels  very 
short;  peduncles  long,  many-flowered.  July.  I.  shortly  petio- 
late, orbicular-reniform,  velvety,  and  somewhat  viscous-pubes- 
cent, crenate,  almost  undivided  or  obsoletely  multi-lobulate. 
Younger  branches  succulent,  velvety.  A.  2ft.  1714.  This  shrub 
is  the  parent  of  most  of  the  so-called  "  Scarlet  Geraniums  "  of  our 
gardens.  It  lacks  the  horseshoe  mark  of  P.  zonale,  and  has 
broader  and  shorter  petals.  See  Fig.  64. 

P.  millefoliatum  (Milfoil-leaved).    A  synonym  of  P.  triste. 


P.  oblongatum  (oblong).*  fl.  cream-coloured,  marked  on  the 
upper  petals  with  purple  veins  ;   calyx  tube  and  stamens  very 
long  ;  petals  broadly  obovate  ;  umbels  many-flowered.    Su 
I.   glabrous,  fleshy,   on  long  or   short  petioles,  broadly 


mmer. 
vate, 


obtuse  or  sub-acute,  pale  green,  paler  below  ;  margins  lobulate 
and   obscurely  irregularly  toothed,   sometime 
tuberous.    A.  6in.    1872.    (B.  M.  5fc96. 


multifld.     Root 


FIG.  65.  PELARGONIUM  PELTATUM,  showing  Habit  and 
portion  of  detached  Umbel. 

P.  pcltatum  (peltate-leaved).*  Ivy-leaved  Pelargonium.  /.  vary- 
ing from  white  to  red,  large  or  small ;  petals  twice  as  long 
as  the  calyx  ;  peduncles  elongated,  four  to  eight-flowered.  July. 
I.  glabrous  or  pubescent,  fleshy,  peltate,  radiately  five-nerved 
below,  bluntly  five-angled  or  lobed,  with  very  entire  margins. 
Stem  shrubby ;  branches  angular,  weak  and  straggling,  h.  2ft. 
1701.  See  Fig.  65.  (B.  M.  20  ;  Sw.  Ger.  95.) 

P.  pulchellum  (pretty).*  fl,  umbellate,  outer  ones  pedicellate, 
inner  ones  sub-sessile ;  petals  white,  each  with  a  large,  deep 
red  spot ;  scapes  branched,  pilose.  April.  I.  on  short,  hairy 
petioles,  oblong,  silky,  incised-pinnatifid  ;  lobes  oblong,  acute  ; 
stipules  broadly  ear-shaped,  rigid.  Stem  short  and  succulent, 
scarcely  branched,  sometimes  obsolete.  1795.  (B.  M.  524; 
Sw.  Ger.  31.) 

P.  quercifolium  (Oak-leaved).*  Oak-leaf  Geranium,  fl.  purple 
or  pink,  shortly  pedicellate ;  sepals  elliptic,  mucronate,  half  as 
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Pelargonium — continued. 

long  as  the  petals ;  peduncles  deflexed,  three  to  five-flowered. 
May.  I.  shortly  petiolate,  cordate  at  base,  sinuato-pinnatifid, 
hairy,  strongly  scented;  lobes  and  sinuses  rounded;  margins 
wavy  and  crenatecL  Stem  much-branched,  A.  3ft.  1774.  A 
well-known  shrub. 

P.  Radula  (Radula).*  fl.  pale  purple,  with  dark  streaks,  small, 
pedicellate;  calyx  densely  setose  and  glandular,  the  tube  short ; 
peduncles  short,  hispid,  four  or  five-flowered.  June.  I.  on  rather 
long  petioles,  palmati-partite,  roughly  hispid  above,  softly 
pubescent  beneath  ;  lobes  narrow-linear,  pinnatifid,  with  revolute 
margins,  h.  3ft.  1774.  A  much-branched,  balsamic-scented 
shrub. 

P.  sanguineum  (bloody),  fl.  scarlet,  pedicellate ;  calyx  tube 
long  or  short,  with  reflexed  segments  ;  petals  narrow-obovate. 
July.  I.  pinnati-partite,  glabrous,  rather  thick ;  pinnae  sessile, 
decurrent,  laciniately  pinnatifid,  with  obtuse  lobes.  Stein 
shrubby,  fleshy,  nodose,  glabrous;  flowering  branches  her- 
baceous, h.  1ft.  Probably  a  hybrid.  (Sw.  Ger.  76.) 

P.  schizopetalum  (cut-petaled).  fl.,  petals  five,  nearly  equal, 
two-parted,  the  divisions  multifidly  laciniate,  or  divided  into 
numerous  branching  segments,  the  two  upper  ones  pale  yellow, 
the  lower  ones  brownish-purple  ;  umbel  several-flowered,  spread- 
ing. Summer.  L  about  6in.  long,  ternate  or  deeply  trifid, 
obtuse,  oblong-oval,  undulate,  hairy  on  both  sides,  unequally 
round-toothed ;  terminal  leaflet  very  large,  eleven  to  thirteen- 
lobed.  Stem  short.suffruticose,  rather  succulent.  Boot  tuberous. 
h.  1ft.  1821.  (Sw.  Ger.  232.) 

P.  Schottii  (Schott's).*  fl.  l^in.  to  liin.  in  diameter ;  calyx  tube 
lin.  long  ;  petals  crimson,  with  black,  elongated,  broken  blotches 
running  into  the  nerves  on  the  disk  ;  umbel  six  to  ten-flowered  ; 
peduncle  4in.  to  lOin.  long,  simple  or  branched.  I.  scattered,  on 
petioles  4in.  to  lOin.  long,  pinnately  three  to  seven-foliolate  ; 
lobes  or  pinnules  all  much  cut  and  lobulate,  with  waved  and 
crisped,  toothed  margins.  Stem  succulent,  branched,  1ft.  to  lj_ft. 
high,  somewhat  shrubby  at  base.  Plant  hairv.  Garden  hybrid. 
(B7M.5777.) 


FIG.  66.  INFLORESCENCE  AND  LEAF  OF  PELARGONIUM 
TRICOLOR. 

P.  tricolor  (three-coloured)."  fl.  on  long  pedicels ;  sepals  villous ; 
two  upper  petals  generally  very  dark  red,  the  three  lower  ones 
white,  but  sometimes  the  upper  ones  are  coloured  at  the  base 
only,  where  there  is  always  a  darker  spot ;  partial  peduncles  two 
or  three-flowered.  July.  I.  on  long,  slender  petioles,  villous- 
canescent,  lanceolate  or  oblong,  incised-toothed  or  lobed.  Stem 
shrubby,  short,  branching,  diffuse.  A.  lift  1791.  See  Fig.  66. 
(B.  M.  240  ;  Sw.  Ger.  43.) 

P.  triste  (dull-flowered),  fl.  dull  brownish-yellow,  with  dark 
spots,  or  partly  dark-brown,  with  a  pale  border,  very  sweetly 
aromatic  at  night ;  petals  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx  segments ; 
peduncles  long  ;  umbel  many-flowered.  July.  1.  Sin.  to  12in. 
long  ;  radical  and  lower  ones  bi-tripinnately  decompound  ;  seg- 
ments decurrent,  toothed  and  laciniated,  the  teeth  gland-tipped. 
Stem  short  or  scarcely  any,  deflexed,  succulent.  1632.  Herb. 
(B.  M.  1641.)  Svx.  P.  millefoliatum  (Sw.  Ger.  230). 

P.  t.  filipendnlifolinxn  (Propwort-leaved).  I.  sub-bipinnatifid  ; 
segments  broader  than  in  the  type.  Plant  caulescent.  (Sw.  Ger. 
85,  under  name  of  P.  filipendulifolium.) 

P.  vitifolium  (Vine-leaved),  fl.  purple,  small,  sessile,  in  densely 
many-flowered  heads ;  petals  short.  July.  I.  on  long  petioles, 
cordate  at  base,  three-lobed  ;  lobes  shallow,  very  obtuse  and 
rounded,  toothed  ;  stipules  broadly  cordate.  A.  lift.  1724.  Plant 
suffruticose,  erect,  densely  hairy  and  villous. 

P.  zonale  (zonal).  "  Horseshoe  Geranium."  ft.  varying  from 
scarlet  and  crimson  through  all  shades  of  red  to  pure  white,  sub- 
sessile  ;  calyx  tube  four  or  five  times  longer  than  the  segments  ; 
petals  narrow-cuneate  or  spathulute ;  peduncles  long,  many- 


Felargonium — continued. 

flowered.  August.  1.  on  long  petioles,  roundish-cordate,  glabrous 
or  pubescent,  mostly  with  a  dark  horseshoe  mark  above  (whence 
the  common  name),  crenate-toothed,  obsoletely  many-Iobed. 
Younger  branches  succulent,  h.  2ft.  1710.  A  well-known  shrub. 


See  Fig.  67. 


'enopetalum  is  a  variety  with  very  narrow. 


Fio.  67.    FLOWERING  BRANCH  OF  PELARGONIUM   ZONALB. 

linear  petals.  Of  P.  zonale  there  are  innumerable  garden  forms, 
of  which  a  selection  is  subjoined.  Now  and  then,  seedlings 
develop  only  proliferous  flowers,  like  those  shown  in  Fig.  68. 


68.  ABNORMAL  PROLII-EHOUS  INFLORESCENCE  OF 
PELARGONIUM  ZONALE. 

VARIETIES.  Pelargoniums  are  exceedingly  numerous 
in  varieties,  a  circumstance  not  to  be  wondered  at  when 
it  is  remembered  how  readily  seedlings  may  be  raised, 
and  how  successful  have  been  the  results  attending  the 
hybridising  and  improvement  of  these  plants  as  systematic- 
ally carried  out  by  English  and  Continental  raisers. 
Subjoined  is  a  selection  of  varieties  representing  the 
several  sections  that  have  been  referred  to  in  the  fore- 
going cultural  instructions.  Doubtless,  many  others 
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which  have  necessarily  to  be  omitted  here  are  equally 
meritorious  with  those  included ;  this  is  unavoidable 
where  there  is  such  a  vast  quantity  to  select  from,  and 
where  only  a  limited  -number  can  be  referred  to. 

Large-flowered  Show  Pelargoniums. 

ADVENTURER,  maroon  spot,  lower  petals  rose,  white  centre ;  fine 
form.  AMBASSADOR,  upper  petals  deep,  lower  petals  rosy-pink, 
clear  white  eye.  AMETHYST,  rich  purple,  top  petals  deep  ma- 
roon ;  dwarf  and  free-flowering  habit,  fine.  BEACON,  crimson,  very 
free;  excellent  habit.  CHIEF  SECRETARY,  rosy-crimson,  shaded 
with  maroon  and  orange,  white  centre ;  very  free  and  effective. 
CLARIBEL,  pure  white,  with  small,  bright  carmine  spot  on  top 
petals ;  extra  good.  CONFESSOR,  black  top,  narrow  rose  margin, 
lower  petals  rose,  white  centre ;  large  and  fine.  DEMOCRACY, 
lower  petals  purple,  suffused  with  lilac,  dark  upper  petals,  white 
centre.  DESDEMONA,  white  ;  early,  very  free-flowering.  DESPOT, 
deep  crimson,  maroon  spot  on  upper  petals.  DUKE  OF  CON- 
NAUGHT,  crimson -scarlet,  suffused  with  purple.  FLORENCE,  rich 
crimson,  light  centre ;  very  free.  FORTITUDE,  orange,  with  black 
spot  on  top  petals,  rose  edge,  lower  petals  pink,  clear  white 
centre ;  large  and  very  fine.  ILLUMINATOR,  bright  vermilion- 
scarlet,  rich  and  glossy,  clear  white  centre ;  extra  fine.  IN- 
VINCIBLE, rich  crimson-maroon  top  petals,  lighter  centre  ;  dwarf 
habit.  JOE,  upper  petals  dark  maroon,  with  narrow  purple  margin, 
lower  rosy-purple,  white  centre ;  dwarf  and  free  habit.  LORD 
CLYDE,  scarlet,  dark  maroon  blotch  on  upper  petals.  MAGNATE, 
top  petals  black,  narrow  fiery  edge,  white  centre,  shaded ;  large 
and  fine.  MAID  OF  HONOUR,  pink,  small  dark  maroon  blotch  on 
upper  petals,  large  white  centre ;  of  great  size.  MAN-AT-ARMS, 
rich  dark  top  petals,  lower  petals  shaded  crimson ;  a  large  flower 
of  fine  form  ;  extra.  M  VNDARIN,  dark  rich  crimson,  with  broad, 
bright  margin ;  free  and  dwarf  habit.  MARGARET,  top  petals 
dark  maroon,  rosy-purple  margin,  white  centre  ;  fine  large  flower. 
MARTIAL,  deep  rich  cnmson,  maroon  top,  narrow  fiery  edge  ;  free, 
robust  habit,  extra  fine.  MARY  HOYLE,  orange-rose,  white 
centre.  MONARCH,  petals  crimson-purple,  black  top,  with  crim- 
son edge,  white  centre.  NEGRESS,  very  dark  maroon,  pure  white 
eye.  OUTLAW,  black  top  petals,  narrow  margin  of  bright  crim- 
son, white  centre;  large  and  fine.  PURPLE  GEM,  deep  purple, 
top  petals  black  maroon,  purple  margin.  PURPUREA,  rich  purple- 
edged  lilac,  clear  white  centre ;  good  habit.  RETREAT,  deep  rose, 
maroon  spot,  white  centre  ;  free.  ROYAL  REVIEW,  lower  petals 
richly  painted  crimson,  very  dark  top  petals,  narrow  crimson 
edge ;  dwarf  and  very  free ;  extra  fine.  SAPPHO,  cherry -rose, 
suffused  purple,  small  maroon  spot  on  top  p  tals,  white  centre ; 
dwarf  and  very  floriferous.  SCOTTISH  CHIEFTAIN,  painted  crim- 
son, top  petals  dark  maroon.  SEYLA,  pale  rose,  maroon  top 
petals,  clear  white  centre.  STATESMAN,  pale  rose,  lower  petals 
maroon,  top  margined  with  rose,  white  centre ;  large.  THE 
BARON,  lower  petals  rosy-crimson,  shot  with  purple,  black  top 
petals,  white  centre  ;  very  distinct.  THE  CZAR,  rich  deep  crimson, 
of  great  substance  and  good  quality ;  free  habit.  VETERAN, 
lower  petals  rose,  upper  ones  maroon,  white  centre  ;  fine  large 
flower.  VIRGIN  QUEEN,  pure  white,  with  purplish-carmine  spots 
on  the  top  petals ;  dwarf,  sturdy  habit. 

Decorative  Pelargoniums.     Spotted,  Fringed,  and 

ANNIE  HEMSLEY,  bright  rosy-crimson,  tinted  orange,  pure  white 
centre  and  margin,  maroon  blotch  on  upper  petals  ;  good  habit, 
extra  fine.  CAPTAIN  RAIKES,  bright  crimson,  dark  blotch  on 
upper  petals;  double.  CARL  KLEIN,  orange-scarlet,  black 
spot  on  each  petal,  semi-double,  beautifully  fimbriated.  DE- 
CORATOR, crimson,  with  maroon  spots;  free  and  effective. 
DIGBY  GRAND,  white,  with  dark  blotch  on  upper  petals, 
heavily  fringed.  DRESDEN  CHINA,  white,  striped  carmine;  a 
great  novelty.  DR.  MASTERS,  dark  maroon,  crimson  edges,  much 
fringed.  DUCHESS  OF  BEDFORD,  fringed  white,  carmine  spot; 
very  free.  DUCHESS  OF  EDINBURGH,  fringed  white  purple 
blotch  ;  dwarf  free  habit.  FAIRY  QUEEN,  pale  pink,  small  spots, 
very  free  and  effective.  GOLD  MINE,  orange-scarlet,  white 
centre;  free  and  fine.  GRAND  LILAS,  French  white,  purple 
spot ;  fiee.  INTEGRITY,  bright  scarlet-crimson,  small  black  spot ; 
dwarf,  free  habit.  KINGSTON  BEAUTY,  white,  dark  blotch  ;  very 
free  and  good.  LADY  BLANCHE,  white,  with  small  crimson  spots. 
LUCIE  LEMOINE,  pure  self-white ;  novel.  MADAME  C.  KOLNIG, 
white  ;  free  and  fine.  MADAME  THIBAUT,  white,  richly  blotched 
and  marbled  with  rose,  large  white  centre ;  petals  fimbriated  ; 
extra  fine.  MAID  OF  KENT,  fringed  white,  rose-coloured  spot ; 
free,  dwarf  habit  MARIE  LEMCMNF,  white,  with  small  purple  spots ; 
large,  stout  flowgr ;  dwarf  habit.  MERMERUS,  bright  red,  marcon 
spots.  MR.  ASHBY,  dark  rose,  maroon  spot,  light  centre;  dwarf 
habit.  MR.  JOHN  HAYES,  shaded  rosy-pink,  white  edges;  free. 
MRS.  ASHBY,  rosy-crimson,  maroon  spot,  white  centre.  PRINCE 
OF  NOVELTIES,  crimson  and  maroon,  white  margin  ;  semi-double. 
QUEEN  VICTORIA,  bright  orange  -  carmine,  white  edges;  semi- 
double.  ROSETTA,  purple,  maroon  spots :  very  free  and  effective. 
ROSY  MORN,  pink,  with  carmine  spots  on  all  the  petals  ;  free  and 
good.  TRIOMPHE  DE  ST.  MftimL  deep  crimson;  immense 
trusses  ;  extra  fine.  TRIUMPHANS,  rich  purplish-crimson  ;  dwarf 
and  free;  very  distinct.  VENUS  DE  MILO,  white,  semi-double; 
useful  for  bouquets.  VOLONT6  NATIONALS,  light,  with  rosy-car- 
mine spots  and  stripes,  fringed. 
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Fancy  Pelargoniums. 

ACME,  purple-maroon,  white  throat  and  margin  ;  good  form  and 
habit.  ATLANTIC,  rich  crimson,  suffused  with  purple.  BRIDES- 
MAID, delicate  pale  lavender,  edged  white.  CLOTH  OF  SILVER, 
white,  with  delicate  rose  blotch.  COUNTESS  OF  DUDLEY,  rosy 
crimson,  light  throat,  lower  petals  rose ;  fine.  DUCHESS  OP 
EDINBURGH,  white,  carmine  spot  on  each  petal.  EAST  LYNNE, 
crimson-purple;  large,  good  shape.  ELLEN  BECK,  lilac-car- 
mine, bright  edges ;  dwarf,  free  habit.  FANNY  GAIR,  rosy- 
lake,  suffused  with  purple,  -white  centre  and  edges;  fine. 
FORMOSA,  lake,  shaded  lilac,  white  centre  and  edges  ;  tine  form. 
GODFREY  TURNER,  crimson,  lower  petals  light  crimson,  lilac 
margin.  JANNETTE,  rich  purple,  clear  white  centre  and  edges ; 
smooth  and  free.  LADY  CARINGTON,  soft  pale  peach,  top  petals 
suff  u.sed  pale  pink.  LORD  OF  THE  ISLES,  deep  rosy-purple,  white 
centre  and  edges.  LUCY,  crimson-lake,  shaded  violet ;  robust 
habit.  Miss  GODARD,  rich  crimson,  white  centre  and  edge ; 
smooth  and  flne  form.  MISS-IN-HER-TEENS,  cerise  upper  petals, 
lower  petals  mottled  crimson.  MRS.  ALFRED  WIGAN,  pink,  clear 
white  centre  and  edges.  MRS.  DORLING,  mottled  lilac,  white 
throat  and  edges;  fine  form.  MRS.  DOUGLAS,  rose,  suffused 
purple,  light  centre  and  edges.  MRS.  FOSTER,  rosy-purple,  light 
edges  and  centre ;  large.  MRS.  GAIR,  crimson-purple,  white 
centre  and  edges  ;  dwarf  habit.  MRS.  HART,  rosy  crimson-purple, 
white  margin,  clear  white  eye ;  flne.  MRS.  MILNE  HOME,  rosy- 
lilac,  white  centre,  narrow  white  margin  ;  free.  PRINCESS  TECK, 
white,  with  carmine  spots  ;  very  smooth  and  floriferous.  Roi 
DBS  FANTAISIES,  rosy-crimson,  white  centre.  ROSY  MORN,  rose, 
clear  white  throat  and  edges ;  excellent.  SILVER  CLOUD,  pale 
pink,  large  white  centre  ;  flne  shape  and  substance.  THOMAS 
KING,  carmine,  suffused  violet,  lilac  edges,  white  centre ;  flne. 
THURIO,  carmine,  shaded  purple,  white  centre  and  edges,  smooth 
finely-formed  flower.  VICTOR  HUGO,  crimson,  large  light  centre  ; 
free. 

Zonal  and  Nosegay  Pelargoniums. 

Single-flowered  Varieties  adapted  for  Pot  Culture.  AJAX,  reddish- 
scarlet,  good  form  and  size,  fine  bold  trusses.  CELIA,  rich  crim- 
son, broad  overlapping  petals;  attractive.  CHARLES  Sen  WIND, 
dark  crimson,  large  truss ;  vigorous  habit.  COMMANDER-IN- 
CHIEF,  rich  scarlet,  free-flowering,  compact;  a  flne  variety. 
CONSTANCE,  rich  rose ;  very  free.  DR.  ORTON,  rich  dark  crimson, 
large  trusses;  compact  habit,  extra  fine.  EDITH  GEORGE,  red- 
dish-pink, trusses  very  large  and  globular.  EVENING  STAR,  white, 
with  large  pink  eye,  very  compact.  FANNY  CATLIN,  soft  rosy- 
salmon,  large  white  eye,  good  flower  and  truss.  FERDINAND  DE 
LESSEPS,  flne  scarlet ;  dwarf  habit.  HENRY  JACOBY,  rich  dark 
crimson,  trusses  extra  fine ;  dwarf,  compact  habit.  HERMIA,  rosy- 
red,  flowers  and  trusses  large;  good.  HETTIE,  rosy-magenta, 
flne  form  and  substance,  compact.  IANTHE,  crimson-magenta, 
compact.  IMOGEN,  soft  salmon,  well-formed  flowers.  JEANNE 
D'ARC,  white,  good  shape.  J.  MclNTOSH,  crimson-scarlet ;  free, 
dwarf  habit.  JOHN  GIBBONS,  bright  orange-scarlet,  pips  and 
trusses  very  large ;  extra  flne.  KATE  GREENAWAY,  rosy-pink, 
large  round  flowers ;  very  free.  LADY  BAILEY,  rosy-pink,  large 
truss ;  flne.  LADY  CHESTERFIELD,  deep  salmon,  fine  form. 
LADY  REED,  pure  white,  with  scarlet  centre;  one  of  the  finest 
oculated  varieties.  LENO,  magenta;  very  dwarf  and  free.  LIZZIE 
BROOKS,  salmon-scarlet,  flne  shape.  LORD  ROSEBEUY,  cerise- 
red.  LUCY  BOSWORTII,  bright  rose-pink,  with  white  on  upper 
petals,  flne  round  pips,  large  truss.  M.  CHEVREUL,  rich  magenta, 
suffused  purple;  a  fine  variety.  Miss  SKIPWORTH,  bright  pink, 
white  blotch  on  upper  petals.  MRS.  HUISH,  magenta-scarlet, 
very  floriferous;  dwarf  habit.  MRS.  JOHNSON,  rosy-magenta, 
pleasing  shade  ;  free.  MRS.  NORRIS,  fiery-scarlet ;  very  dwarf 
and  free.  MRS.  STRUTT,  pink,  with  purple  shade,  flowers  and 
trusses  large,  well  formed.  MRS.  WHITELEY,  bright  scarlet, 
white  eye,  of  fine  form  ;  dwarf  habit.  NIPHETOS,  white  ;  dwarf, 
and  free  flowering.  NORAII,  soft  blush,  large.  PLUTARCH,  bright 
scarlet,  small  white  eye,  of  great  substance  and  sine.  QUEEN  OK 
THE  BELGIANS,  white  ;  compact,  floriferous  habit ;  one  of  the  best 
white  varieties.  SCARLET  CLOTH,  rich  scarlet,  large  flowers  and 
trusses.  SOPHIE  B  IRK  IN,  mottled  salmon,  large ;  one  of  the  best 
in  its  class.  SWANLEY  GEM,  rosy-salmon,  large  white  centre,  bold 
truss.  TITANIA,  rich  crimson-maroon,  clear  white  eye. 

Single  -flowered  Varieties  specially  adapted  for  Bedding.  DR. 
ORTON,  rich  dark  crimson ;  very  compact  and  floriferous. 
HENRY  JACOBY,  much  like  DR.  ORTON  in  colour  and  habit, 
trusses  extra  fine;  one  of  the  best  for  bedding  or  pots,  fast 
becoming  a  great  favourite.  JOHN  GIBBONS,  nrigbt  orange- 
scarlet ;  very  free-flowering;  vigorous  habit.  MRS.  HOLDEN, 
deep  rose,  petals  very  narrow,  the  upper  ones  blotched  with 
white  ;  dwarf,  very  free-flowering,  and  showy.  MRS.  LEAVERS, 
deep  pink,  upper  petals  blotched  white,  large  truss ;  dwarf 
habit.  MRS.  TURNER,  purplish-pink,  petals  narrow,  very  large 
truss;  vigorous  habit.  RF,V.  A.  ATKINSON,  crimson-scarlet, 
trusses  very  large,  somewhat  loose;  free-flowering,  vigorous 
habit.  TRIOMPHE  DE  STELLA,  bright  orange-scarlet ;  dwarf,  and 
exceedingly  floriferous.  VESUVIUS,  scarlet,  small  white  eye  ;  an 
old,  well-known  variety.  WALTHAM  SEEDLING,  magenta-scarlet ; 
very  free-flowering.  WEST  BRIGHTON  GEM,  clear  scarlet;  very 
dwarf  and  free-flowering.  AVuiTE  CLIPPER,  white  ;  very  free  ; 
one  of  the  best  white  varieties  for  bedding. 

Double-flowered  Varieties  suitable  for  Pot  Culture.  CANDIDIS- 
SIMUM  PLENUM,  double  white,  sometimes  slightly  tinged 
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pink  ;  large.  CHARLES  DARWIN,  deep  purplish-crimson,  semi- 
double.  CHARLES  LALANDE,  intense  crimson,  flowers  and 
trusses  medium-sized.  DR.  JACOBT,  peach,  shaded  white. 
EDOUARD  LEQUIN,  magenta-red ;  very  showy.  F.  V.  RASPAIL, 
deep  scarlet,  fine  large  pips;  compact  habit.  GUILLON  MAN- 


GILLI,  magenta-scarlet,  top"  petals  orange-scarlet,  semi-double, 

s;  a  very  showy!     '  .... 

I-double;   excellent  tras 
_e-scarlet,  large.     JEWEL,  pure 
scarlet,  flowers  small,  resembling  the  blossom  of  a  donble  Haw- 


trusses  very  large 
CANNELL  (Thorpe), 


.  very  showy  variety,  one  of  the  best.    HENRY 
rpeX  scarlet,   s^ni-double;    excellent  truss 
habit     J.    C.    RODBARD,  orange-scarlet,  large.     JEWEL, 


thorn,  trusses  small  and  neat ;  distinct,  and 


for  button- 


(IP 


Fio.  69.  TRUSS  AND  SINGLE  FLOWER  OF  DOUBLE  ZONAL 
PELARGONIUM  (JEWEL). 

holes  and  bonqnets  (see  Fig.  69).  LA  CANDEUR,  white,  donble, 
LE  CYGNE,  pure  white ;  fine  form,  and  very  compact  habit,  one 
of  the  best.  Louis  BUCHNER,  pale  salmon  ;  good  form.  MADAME 
A.  BALTET,  nearly  pure  white;  free  habit  MADAME  THIBAUT, 
magenta-rose,  upper  petals  marked  white ;  very  free-flowering, 
compact  habit.  MAGENTA  KING,  magenta,  fine  large  flowers  and 
trusses.  MARIE  LEMOINE,  soft  carmine,  large  flowers  and 
trusses ;  dwarf  and  free.  M.  PASTEUR,  deep  crimson,  large,  well 
formed.  Roi  DBS  ViOLETTES,  rich  violet-purple,  large  and 
double.  WONDERFUL,  orange-scarlet,  semi-double;  a  sport 
from  the  single  variety  VESUTIUS,  the  habit  of  which  it  retains. 

Variegated-leaved  Pelargoniums. 

These  need  no  separate  descriptions,  as  there  is  so  little  variation 
in  the  different  varieties,  of  which  a  sufficiently  extensive  selection 
is  given  : 
Golden  Tricolors.    EDWARD  RICHARD  BENTON,  FLORENCE,  JOHN 

DOWNIE,    LADY   COLLUJC,    MACBETH,  MARIE  STUART,    MBS. 

POLLOCK,  PETER  GRIEVE,  SOPHIA  DUHARESQUE. 
Silver    Tricolors.    DOLLY  VARDEN,   EVA   FISH,   LADY  DOROTHY 

NEVILLE,  LASS  O'GOWRIB,  MINNIE  WARREN,  MRS.  GLUTTON, 

MRS.  LAING,  MRS.  R.  B.  POSTANS,  PRINCE  SILVERWINGS. 
Golden  Bronze.     BLACK  DOUGLAS,    GOLDEN   HARRY    HIEOVER, 

GOLDEN  SUPERB   NOSEGAY,   MARECHAL  MACMAHON,   MODEL, 

THE  SHAH. 
SUcer  Variegated.    FLOWER  OF  SPRING,  LITTLE  TROT,  MANGLES' 

VARIEGATED,  Miss  KINGSBURY,  PRINCESS  ALEXANDRA. 
Yellow  Leaved.      CREED'S    SEEDLING,    CRYSTAL    PALACE    GEM, 


small 
DUKE  OF 


Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums. 

Single-flowered.    BEAUT£  DE  LYON,  purplish-scarlet,  large  trusses  ; 
bold  foliage.      BRIDAL   WREATH,    pure   white 
pink  eye;  bushy,  half-trailing  habit;  very 


EDINBURGH,  pale  rose,  upper  petals  veined  ;  large  *arimted 

leaves,  yellowish-green  with  w 

GEM,  blush-white,  crimson  spot  on  upper  petals  ;  compact,  up- 


hite margin  ;  free,  trailing  habit 


right-growing  habit  INNOCENCE,  large  white  flowers,  shaded 
lilac  ;  free,  trailing  habit,  free-flowering.  LA  FRANCE  (hybrid), 
beautiful  light  .rose,  trusses  and  flowers  Tery  large  ;  free  habit, 
extra  fine.  L'ELEGANTE,  large  white  flowers;  plant  of  free, 
trailing  growth,  with  variegated  leaves.  MASTERPIECE,  rich 
magenta-crimson,  trusses  of  immense  size,  with  large  flowers. 
MRS.  H.  CAN.  NELL,  deep  mauve-purple,  large  trusses.  NEMESIS, 
scarlet  ;  upright-growing  habit,  very  bright  and  distinct.  ST. 
GEORGE,  light  rose  ;  flowers  of  medium  size,  with  broad  petals  ; 
of  vigorous  growth  and  floriferous  habit.  WILLSII,  bright  rose  ; 
plant  of  half-trailing  habit,  free-flowering  and  showy;  one  of  the 
oldest  varieties. 

Double  and  Semi-Double  Flowered.  ABEL  CARRIERE,  soft  magenta, 
maroon  in  upper  petals,  flowers  of  extra  size  and  finest  form. 
A.  F.  BARRON,  lilac-rose,  flowers  large  and  very  full  ;  short- 
jointed  and  free  habit  CANDEUR,  almost  pure  white,  flowers  very 
donble  ;  free  habit  COMTE  H.  DE  CHOISEUL,  flowers  very  large, 
full,  of  a  most  pleasing  shade  of  colour.  COMTESSE  H.  DE  CHOI- 
SEUL, beautiful  satiny-rose,  light  margin  ;  a  fine  variety.  CONGO, 
lilac,  centre  rose,  light  edges,  of  finest  form  and  substance  ;  effec- 
tive. EMILE  LEMOINE,  rich  orange-scarlet  shade,  pips  very  large, 
semi-double;  extra  fine  and  distinct  GENERAL  GORDON,  beau- 
tiful shade  of  deep  rosy-cerise  ;  distinct.  GLOIRE  DE  NANCY, 
deep  rosy-lake,  large  trusses,  medium-sized  flowers  ;  very  distinct. 
GLOIRE  D'ORLEANS,  rich  crimson-magenta,  trusses  and  flowers 
medium,  produced  in  the  greatest  abundance  ;  habit  dwarf  and 

VoL  IIL 


innnei  -  snapea ;  segments  in  aooui  lour  senes,  rose  •  pt 
obovate-oblong,  acute ;  stamens  very  numerous.  Stem  ta 
shortly  cylindric,  Sin.  to  4in.  high,  l^in.  to  2m.  in  diameter, 
constricted  about  the  middle  ;  apex  rounded  ;  mammillae  sp: 


Pelargonium— confined. 

short-jointed.  ISIDORE  F£RAL,  light  rose,  pleasing  shade,  flowers 
large,  very  donble;  one  of  the  best  JEANNE  D'ARC,  white 
suffused  light  lavender,  flowers  very  large  and  double ;  an  acquil 
sition,  and  one  of  the  finest  varieties  in  size  of  flower.  LA 
ROSIERE,  soft  satiny-rose,  lighter  margin,  flowers  very  doable; 
free  and  distinct  Louis  THIBAUT,  deep  red,  large  flowers  ;  of 
fine  shape  and  substance.  MADAME  COCHIN,  silvery  -  lilac 
slightly  marked  with  maroon  on  the  upper  petals;  distinct 
MADAME  CROUSSR,  rose-pink,  semi-double  trusses  and  flowers, 
very  large  and  beautiful ;  extra  fine.  MADAME  E.  GALLE,  nearly 
pure  white,  very  double  and  large ;  one  of  the  best  MADAMB 
THIBAUT,  bright  rose,  flowers  very  large  and  exceedingly  double  ; 
habit  compact  and  floriferous,  extra  fine.  MADAME  THUVEXIX, 
soft  rosy-cerise,  large,  pretty  shade  of  colour.  MARGUERITK 
JACQUOT,  rosy-pink,  edged  silvery-blush,  large  and  double. 
MASSENET,  bright  magenta,  semi-double,  bold  truss.  M.  DE 
LESSEPS,  reddish-pink,  large  pips ;  very  full,  and  of  fine  shape. 
MRS.  MOORE,  white,  bordered  lilac  and  crimson.  VISCOUNTESS 
CRANBROOK,  satin-rose,  a  beautiful  shade  of  colour,  very  double ; 
dwarf,  and  short-jointed. 

PELECYPHOB.A     (from     pelelcyphorog,      hatchet- 
bearing  ;  referring  to  some  fancied  resemblance   in   the 
tubercles  to  a  hatchet).    Hatchet  Cactus.    OBD.  Cartece. 
A  monotypic  genus,  very  nearly  allied  to  Mammillaria. 
The  species  and  its  variety  require   a   sandy  soil,  good 
drainage,  and  very  careful  supplies  of  water.     Propagated 
most  readily  by  seeds,  which  germinate  freely  in  moderate 
heat;  offsets  are  seldom  produced.    See  also  Cactus. 
P.  aselliformis  (woodlonse-like).»  jt.  white,  rose,  borne  near  the 
summit  of  the  stem,  lin.  to  liin.  in   diameter,   consisting  of 
several  series  of  sepals  and  petals,  numerous  stamens  and  stigmas. 
Stem  short,  cylindrical,  covered  with  mammillae  or  tubercles  of 
a  flattened  form  ;  at  the  apex,  and  in  the  place  of  the  spines  of 
the  Mammillarias,  are  two  rows  of  flat,  horny  scales,  which  over- 
lap, like  the  tiles  of  a  roof.    June.    h.  4in.    Mexico,  1843.    Green- 
house.   The  specific  name  refers  to  the  rows  of  scales,  which 
have  been  compared  to  the  scaly  back  of  a  woodlouse.    (L  IL 
vL  186.) 

P.  a.  concolor  (one-coloured).  JL  IJin.  in  diameter,  clustered 
towards  the  top  of  the  stem  ;  perianth  tube  short,  free,  naked, 
funnel  -  shaped ;  segments  in  about  four  series,  rose  -  purple, 

"     i   tufted, 
.  often 

.  apex  rounded  ;  mammillae  spirally 

arranged,  vertical,  $in.  long,  woolly  in  the  axils ;  spines  minute 
pungent  Mexico.  (B.  M.  606L) 

PELEXTA  (from  pelez,  a  helmet;  referring  to  the 
shape  of  the  back  sepals).  OBD.  Orchidece.  A  genus 
consisting  of  seven  or  eight  species  of  stove,  terrestrial 
orchids,  natives  of  tropical  America,  from  Brazil  to  the 
"West  Indies  and  Central  America.  Flowers  mediocre, 
arranged  in  a  sometimes  dense,  sometimes  elongated  and 
loose,  sub-sessile  spike;  back  sepals  erect,  connate  with 
the  petals  in  a  narrow  galea;  Literal  ones  linear;  lip 
affixed  to  the  base  of  the  peltate  column,  erect,  linear, 
canaliculate,  the  base  produced  into  a  spur -like  lamina; 
column  short.  Leaves  either  radical  and  long-stalked, 
or  few  and  many-sheathed  at  the  base  of  a  simple  stem. 
The  species  are  not  very  ornamental.  For  culture  of 
those  given  below,  see  Goodyera. 
P.  setaeea  (bristly).  JL,  perigpne  greenish,  about  lin.  long; 

divisions  linear,  setaceous-acuminate ;  lip  lanceolate,  acuminate, 

ciliated;  spur  half -free,  filiform,  curveo.    I.  elliptical,  pointed, 

long-petioled,  3in.  to  6in.  long.    h.  1ft  to  2ft    West  Indies,  1£34! 

(B.  M.  34C3,  under  name  of  A'eottia  ealcarata.) 
P.  spirantholdes  (Spiranthes-like).   JL  greenish,  with  a  white- 

vanegated  Up,  disposed  in  a  loose  spike,  2in.  to  Sin.  long ;  lip 

dilated    at    the    summit  into  a  roundish,    bilamellate   blade. 

1.  elliptical,  pointed,  long-petioled,  4in.  to  5in.  long.    A.  1ft  to 

3ft    West  Indies,  1823.    (B.  R,  985.) 
P.  trlloba  (three-lobed).   fi.  green,  disposed  in  elongated,  loose, 

many-flowered  spikes ;  sepals  acute,  the  lateral  ones  recurved  ; 

lip  trilobed  at  apex.    L  oblong,  acute,  shorter  than  the  petioles. 

Brazil,  1870. 

PELICAN  FLOWER.  A  common  name  for  Aris- 
tolochia  grandiflora. 

PELIOSANTHES  (from  pelios,  livid,  and  anthos,  a 
flower;  alluding  to  the  colour  of  the  flowers  of  some 
species).  SYKS.  Bulbospermvm,  Teta,  OBD.  Hasmodo- 
racece.  A  genus  comprising  about  eight  species  of  stove, 
perennial  herbs,  with  short,  horizontal  rhizomes,  natives 
of  the  East  Indies  and  the  Malayan  Archipelago. 
Flowers  greenish  or  lurid  violet,  rather  small,  disposed 
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Peliosanthes  —continued. 

in  simple  spikes  or  racemes,  furnished  with  scarious 
bracts;  perianth  tube  short  above  the  ovary,  broadly 
campanulate  ;  limb  rotate -spreading,  of  six  broad,  obtuse, 
sub-equal  lobes ;  stamens  six.  Leaves  radical,  long' 
stalked,  lanceolate  or  rather  broad,  acuminate  at  both 
ends,  with'elevated,  sub-plicate  veins ;  petioles  sheathing 
at  base.  The  species  require  a  compost  of  loam,  peat, 
and  sand;  they  may  be  freely  increased  by  suckers. 
The  only  two  introduced  to  cultivation  are  described 
below. 

P.  humilis  (humble),  fl.  greenish,  in  a  rather  dense  raceme,  2in. 
to  6in.  long  ;  perianth  segments  thrice  as  long  as  the  tube ;  scape 
2in.  to  6in.  long.  May.  I.  four  to  eight  in  a  rosette,  lanceolate, 
3in.  to  6in.  long,  lin.  to  2in.  broad ;  petioles  6in.  to  9in.  long. 
Eastern  Himalayas,  1809.  (A.  B.  R.  634 ;  B.  M.  1532.) 
P.  Teta  (Teta).  fl.  greenish,  in  a  loose  raceme,  6in.  to  9in. 
long ;  scape  4in.  to  6in.  long.  April.  I.  two  to  seven  in  a 
rosette,  chartaceous,  oblanceolate,  nearly  1ft.  long,  liin.  to  2Jin. 
broad;  petioles  6in.  to  Sin.  long.  Eastern  Himalayas,  1807. 
(A.  B.  B.  605 ;  B.  M.  1302.) 

FELL2EA  (from  pellos,  dark-coloured;  referring  to 
the  dusky  colour  of  the  fronds).  Cliff  Brake  Fern.  In- 
cluding Allosorus,  Cheiloplecton,  Holcochlcena,  and  Platy- 
loma.  OBD.  Filices.  A  widely-distributed  genus,  com- 
prising about  sixty  species  of  stove  and  greenhouse  ferns, 
with  the  habit  of  Cheilanthes.  Sori  intramarginal,  ter- 
minal on  the  veins,  at  first  dot-like  or  decurrent  on  the 
veins,  but  soon  running  into  a  line ;  involucre  formed  of 
the  more  or  less  changed  edge  of  the  frond,  quite  con- 
tinuous, sometimes  very  narrow.  For  culture,  &c.,  see 
Ferns. 

P.  andromedaefolia  (Andromeda-leaved).*  sti.  6in.  to  9in.  long, 
densely  reddish-brown,  scaly  at  base,  fronds  6in.  to  12in.  long, 
Sin.  to  6in.  broad,  ovate,  tri-  or  quadri-pinnate ;  pinnae  rigid, 
erecto-patent,  deltoid-lanceolate,  the  lowest  with  several  linear- 
oblong  pinnules,  the  lower  segments  of  which  are  sometimes 
slightly  branched ;  ultimate  divisions  about  £in.  long,  blunt,  with 
inrolled  edges.  Involucre  wrinkled,  scarcely  changed  from  the 
substance  of  the  frond,  and  sometimes  nearly  meeting  edge  to 
edge.  America  and  Cape  Colony.  Greenhouse. 


•      v»  <?   _ 
FIG.  70.  PELUEA  BRACHYPTERA. 


P.  angnstifolla  cuneata  (narrow-leaved,  wedge-shaped). 
sti.  6in.  to  12in.  long,  tufted,  strong,  erect,  dark  chestnut-brown. 
fronds  6in.  to  12in.  long,  3in.  to  6in.  broad,  oblong-deltoid,  quadri- 
pinnatifld ;  pinnae  2in.  to_  4in.  long,  lanceolate-deltoid ;  pinnules 
cut  down  to  the  rachis  into  oblong,  acute  segments,  which  are 
Jin.  long,  Ain.  broad,  cuneate  at  the  base.  Involucres  broad,  mem- 
branous, rolled  over  the  sori.  Mexico  to  Venezuela.  Stove.  (The 
type  is  figured  in  H.  S.  F.  119u,  under  name  of  P.  decomposita.) 

P.  atropurpurea  (dark  purple).*  sti.  3in.  to  4in.  long,  tufted, 
rigid,  tomentose.  fronds  4in.  to  12in.  long,  2in.  to  6in.  broad, 
varying  from  lanceolate,  and  simply  pinnate,  to  ovate-lanceolate, 
with  deltoid  pinnae,  which  are  2in.  to  Sin.  long,  with  several 
pinnules  on  each  side,  the  latter  nearly  sessile,  lin.  to  2in.  long, 
hardly  Jin.  broad,  entire  or  sharply  auricled  at  one  or  both  sides 
at  the  base  ;  rachis  tomentose.  Involucres  formed  of  the  slightly 
altered,  incurved  edge  of  the  pinnules,  at  length  nearly  hidden 
by  the  broad  line  of  the  fruit.  North  America,  &c.,  1770.  Green- 
house. 

P.  bella  (handsome),  sti.  3in.  long,  ebeneous.  fronds  5in.  to  6in. 
long,  linear,  bipinnate  or  sub-tripinnate  ;  pinnae  iin.  to  jjin.  long, 
numerous,  ovate,  sessile ;  pinnules  £in.  long,  linear-oblong,  four 
to  six-jugate,  mucronate,  rounded  at  base,  the  lowest  sometimes 
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bi-  or  ternate,  the  edges  strongly  revolute.     California,  1873. 
Greenhouse. 

P.  brachyptera  (shortly-winged).*  rhiz.  short-creeping,  scaly 
towards  the  end.  sti.  4in.  to  6in.  long,  castaneous.  fronds  4in. 
to  6in.  long,  lanceolate,  bipinnate  ;  pinnae  very  short,  sessile, 
semicircular,  erecto-patent,  the  lower  ones  consisting  of  seven  to 
nine  narrow-linear  pinnules,  jin.  to  Jin.  long,  with  mucronate 
tips,  rounded  bases,  and  revolute  edges.  California,  1873.  Green- 
house. This  is  regarded  by  some  authorities  as  a  variety  of 
P.  ornithopus.  See  Fig.  70,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Messrs. 
W.  and  J.  Birkenhead. 

P.  Brewer!  (Brewer's),  sti.  2in.  to  Sin.  long,  tufted,  flaccid, 
bright  chestnut-brown,  slightly  scaly,  fronds  3in.  to  9in.  long, 
lin.  to  liin.  broad,  linear-lanceolate ;  pinnae  twelve  to  eighteen 
on  each  side,  slightly  stalked,  broader  in  the  barren  than  in  the 
fertile  frond,  vary  ing  from  lanceolate-oblong  and  entire  to  auricled 
at  one  or  both  sides  at  the  base,  or  cut  down  nearly  to  the  rachis 
in  the  lower  part  into  oblong  lobes.  Involucres  similar  in  colour 
and  texture  to  the  frond,  broad,  and  much  wrinkled.  Cape 
Colony.  Greenhouse. 

P.  Bridges!!  (Bridges').*  sti.  wiry,  erect,  2in.  to  4in.  long,  bright 
chestnut-brown,  fronds  4in.  to  6in.  long,  lin.  or  less  broad, 
linear,  simply  pinnate ;  pinnae  six  to  eight  on  each  side,  sessile, 
oblong,  entire,  obtuse,  cordate  or  rounded  at  base,  sori  in  a 
broad,  marginal  line,  with  the  much-wrinkled,  membranous  edge 
of  the  frond  protruding  beyond  it  till  full  maturity.  California, 
1875.  Greenhouse.  (H.  S.  F.  142B.) 
P.  Brown!!  (Brown's).  A  synonym  of  P.  paradoxa. 
P.  calomelanos  (beautiful-dark),  sti.  4in.  to  6in.  long,  strong, 
erect,  dark  brown,  fronds  4in.  to  8in.  long,  3in.  to  6in.  broad, 
sub-deltoid,  bi-  or  tripinnate ;  lower  pinnae  rigid,  spreading  or 
erecto-patent,  linear-oblong,  and  simply  pinnate  or  deltoid  and 
bipinnate ;  ultimate  segments  on  rigid,  black  stalks,  the  lateral 
ones  £in.  to  |in.  each  way,  varying  in  shape  from  cordate-oblong- 
obtuse  to  hastate-triangular,  about  as  broad  as  long,  the  two 
sides  at  the  base  often  unequal,  sori  in  a  broad,  marginal  line, 
soon  hiding  the  narrow,  membranous  involucre.  South  Africa, 
1830.  Greenhouse.  SYN.  Pteris  hastata.  (B.  M.  4769,  under 
name  of  Allosorus  calomelanos.) 

P.  consobrina  (related),  sti.  6in.  to  12in.  long,  strong, 
erect,  dark  brown,  fronds  tin.  to  12in.  long,  4in.  to  9in.  broad, 
deltoid,  tri-  or  quadripinnatifld ;  lowest  pinnae  deltoid,  with  the 
pinnules  of  the  lower  side  larger  than  the  others,  these  latter 
usually  cut  down  into  several  lanceolate  or  deltoid,  pinnatifld 
segments ;  simple  ultimate  divisions  linear-oblong,  sori  in  a 
continuous  line  along  the  margins ;  involucres  moderately  broad, 
membranous,  the  edge  of  the  segments  often 
inrolled.  South  Africa,  &c.  Greenhouse. 
(H.  S.  F.  117A.) 

P.  cordata  (heart-shaped).*  sti.  6in.  to  9in. 
long,  strong,  erect,  straw-coloured,  when  young 
scaly  beneath,  fronds  1ft.  or  more  long,  4in. 
to  6m.  broad,  deltoid-lanceolate  ;  pinnae  erecto- 
patent,  deltoid  -  lanceolate,  with  a  straight 
rachis,  the  lower  ones  slightly  branched  at  the 
base ;  segments  shortly  stalked,  oblong  or 
ovate,  rounded  or  cordate  at  base,  4in.  to  lin. 
long,  with  a  blunt  point ;  rachis  and  both  sur- 
faces pubescent,  sori  in  broad,  marginal  lines, 
which  soon  hide  the  involucres.  Tropical 
America,  1820.  Greenhouse.  (B.  M.  4698,  under 
name  of  Allosorus  cordatus.)  P.  sagittata  is 
regarded,  by  Mr.  Baker,  as  a  form  of  thia 
species. 

P.  C.  flexuosa  (zigzag).  A  variety  with  zigzag 
rachises,  the  pinnae  and  pinnules  spreading  at 
right  angles,  or  even  deflexcd.  1838.  Stove. 
SYN.  P.  flexuosa.  (B.  M.  4762,  under  name  of 
Allosorus  jlexuosus.) 
P.  crispa  (curled).  A  synonym  of  Cryptogramm* 

crispa. 

P.  densa  (dense),  sti.  4in.  to  6in.  long,  tufted,  slender,  wiry, 
chestnut-brown,  fronds  2in.  to  Sin.  long,  lin.  to  l^in.  broad, 
oblong-deltoid,  tripinnate  ;  pinnae  and  pinnules  crowded,  deltoid 
or  lanceolate ;  segments  numerous,  linear,  with  inrolled  edges, 
sessile  or  shortly  stalked,  sharp-pointed  or  mucronate,  the  ter- 
minal ones  largest,  sometimes  Jin.  long.  Involucres  broad,  rigid, 
rolled  permanently  over  the  sori.  North  America.  Greenhouse. 
(H.  S.  F.  125B.) 

P.  falcata  (sickle-shaped).*  rhiz.  wide-creeping,  sti.  Sin.  to  6in. 
long,  strong,  erect,  pubescent  and  scaly,  fronds  tin.  to  18in. 
long,  lin.  to  2in.  broad,  linear-oblong,  simply  pinnate  ;  pinnae  ten 
to  twenty  on  each  side,  lanceolate  or  lanceolate-oblong,  4in.  to 
lin.  long,  usually  mucronate,  often  slightly  falcate,  cuneate  or 
dilated  and  cordate  at  base  ;  rachis  densely  scaly  and  tomentose. 
sori  in  broad,  marginal  lines,  soon  hiding  the  narrow  involucres. 
Australia,  &c.,  1823.  Greenhouse.  (H.  S.  F.  llB.) 

P.  flexuosa  (zigzag).    A  synonym  of  P.  cordata  flexuosa. 

P.  geranisBfolia  (Geranium-leaved).*  sti.  tin.  to  9in.  long,  erect, 
wiry,  brownish-black,  slightly  scaly  towards  the  base,  fronds 
2in.  to  4in.  each  way,  deltoid,  cut  nearly  to  the  rachis  into  three 
or  four  pinnae  on  each  side,  of  which  the  lowest  pair  is  much  the 
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largest,  with  the  pinnules  on  the  lower  side  much  larger  than  the 
others,  and  deeply  lobed,  with  linear-oblong  segments,  son'  in 
broad,  marginal  lines.  Tropics,  4c,  Greenhouse. 

P.  glauca  (glaucous).  ««.  4in.  to  Sin.  long,  tufted,  strong,  erect, 
dark  chestnut-brown,  fronds  Sin.  to  4in.  each  way,  deltoid, 
qoadripinnatifid ;  lowest  pinna  much  the  largest,  and  the 
pinnules  on  the  lower  side  larger  than  the  others,  lanceolate- 
deltoid,  cut  down  to  the  rachis  into  segments,  which  are  again 
cut  down  to  the  rachis  below  ;  ultimate  divisions  about  £in.  long, 
linear-oblong,  with  inrolled  edges,  more  or  less  crenate  ;  lower 
surface  and  rachis  tomentose.  Involucres  coriaceous,  rolled 
down  over  the  son.  Chili  and  Mexico.  Stove.  Srs.  Pteris 
glauca. 

P.  gracilis  (slender),  sti.  2in.  to  Sin.  long,  scattered,  slender, 
straw-coloured  or  pale  brown,  fronds  2jn.  to  4in.  long,  lin.  to 
2in.  broad,  ovate,  hi-  or  tripinnatifid  ;  pinnae  deltoid-lanceolate, 
lin.  to  2in.  long,  cut  down  to  the  rachis ;  lower  pinnules  some- 
times again  slightly  divided;  ultimate  segments  of  the  barren 
frond  obovate,  slightly  crenate ;  those  of  the  fertile  one  linear- 
oblong,  the  terminal  one  much  larger  than  the  others.  Invo- 
lucres broad,  continuous,  membranous.  North  America,  North 
India,  &c.  Greenhouse.  (H.  S.  F.  133&)  SYNS.  P.  SUlUri, 
Pteris  graciUs,  Pteris  SteUeri. 
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FIG.  71.  PEUJEA  HASTATA. 


P.  hastata  (spear-shaped).*  sti.  6in.  to  12in.  long,  wiry,  erect, 
dark  chestnut-brown,  frond*  6in.  to  2ft.  long,  6m.  to  12m.  broad, 
oblong,  bi-  or  tripinnate ;  pinnae  erecto-patent,  varying  from 
simply  pinnate  to  copiously  bipinnate  ;  ultimate  divisions  1m.  to 
2in.  long,  ovate  or  lanceolate,  not  toothed,  sessile  or  nearly  so. 
sori  in  a  narrow,  continuous,  marginal  line ;  involucres  rather 
narrow,  membranous,  nearly  or  quite  hidden  when  the  fruit 
is  mature.  South  Africa.  Greenhouse.  See  Fig.  71. 

P.  Intramarginalis  (involucred  within  margin),  sti.  Sin.  to  6|n. 
long,  erect,  tufted,  dark  chestnut-brown,  fronds  6in.  to  12in. 
long,  25n.  to  4in.  broad,  ovate-lanceolate,  bipinnatifid  ;  pinnae  2in. 
to  Sin.  long,  lanceolate,  opposite,  cut  nearly  to  the  rachis  into 
linear-oblong  pinnules,  sori  copious,  confluent,  marginal ;  invo- 
lucres broad,  membranous,  fringed.  Mexico  and  Guatemala, 
1841.  Stove. 

P.  L  serratifolia  (serrate-leaved).  In  this  variety  the  pinnules 
are  distinctly  toothed.  Sm  Pteris  fallax. 

P.  involuta  (involute),  sti.  2m.  to  Sin.  long,  wiry,  erect, 
blackish,  tufted,  fronds  Sin.  to  4in.  long,  lin.  to  liin.  broad, 
oblong-lanceolate,  tripinnatifid;  lower  pinnae  opposite,  deltoid- 
lanceolate,  cut  down  to  the  rachis  into  several  deltoid  pinnules, 
the  upper  of  which  are  ternately  lobed,  the  lower  cut  down  to 
the  rachis  below,  sori  continuous  ;  involucres  distinct  and  pale, 
membranous.  Cape  Colony,  Ac.  Greenhouse. 

P.  longimncronata  (long-mucronate).  A  synonym  of  P.  tnu- 
cronatct. 

P.  mucronata  (mucronate).  sti.  2in.  to  4in.  long,  tufted,  erect, 
dark  brown,  fronds  Sin.  to  6in.  long,  lin.  to  Sin.  broad,  deltoid, 
bipinnate ;  pinnae  lin.  or  more  long,  spreading  or  erecto-patent, 


rigid,  with  several  distant,  linear-oblong  pinnules  on 
about  Jin.  long,  with  inrolled  edges  and  a  sharp, 

-  rrorran 


each  side 
mucronate 


mucronata  (H.  S.  F.  115A),  P.  Wrightiana  (H.  S.  F.  115B).  ' 
P.  ornithopus.*  Bird's-foot  Fern.  sti.  Sin.  to  6in.  long,  tufted, 
rigid,  dark  chestnut-brown,  fronds  4in.  to  6in.  long,  2in.  to  Sin. 
broad,  deltoid,  bipinnatifid  ;  pinnae  lin.  to  liin.  long,  Jin.  to  Sin. 
broad,  rigid,  spreading,  with  numerous,  distantly-placed,  sessile 
pinnae  on  each  side,  which  are  cut  to  the  base  into  three  linear, 
mucronate  segments,  of  which  the  central  one  is  the  largest  In- 
volucres broad,  coriaceous,  crenate,  rolled  permanently  over  the 
sori.  California  1875.  Greenhouse.  (H.  S.  F.  116A.) 
P.  paradoxa  (paradoxical),  sti.  6in.  to  9in.  long,  strong,  erect, 
dark  brown,  sometimes  slightly  tomentose.  fronds  6in.  to  9in. 
long,  4in.  to  6in.  broad,  oblong,  simply  pinnate  ;  pinnae  four  to 
six  on  each  side,  short-stalked,  with  a  considerable  space  between 
them,  liin.  to  2in.  long,  lanceolate,  entire,  acute  or  bluntish, 
cordate  or  rounded  at  the  base  ;  rachis  tomentose.  sori  in  a 
marginal  line,  often  &in.  broad,  soon  hiding  the  involucre.  Aus- 
tralia. Greenhouse.  (H.  S.  F.  lllA.)  STN.  P.  Broumii. 
P.  pulchella  (pretty),  sti.  2in.  to  Sin.  long,  wiry,  erect,  dark 
chestnut-brown,  tufted,  fronds  Sin.  to  6in.  long,  lin.  to  Sin. 
broad,  oblong,  tripinnate  ;  lower  pinnae  deltoid  ;  pinnules 
lanceolate  ;  ultimate  segments  very  deciduous,  oblong, 
blunt,  about  sin.  long  and  half  as  broad  ;  edges  of  the 
fertile  segments  much  inrolled.  Involucres  broad,  per- 
manently rolled  over  the  sori.  Andes  of  tropical 
America.  Stove. 


FIG.  72.   PORTION  OF  FROND  OF  PKLLMA.  ROTUHDIFOUA. 

P.   rotundifolia    (round-leaved).*     rhiz.    stout,    scaly, 
creeping,     sti.  6in.  to  12in.  long,  stout,  erect,  more  or 
less  pubescent  and  scaly,     fronds  6in.  to  12in.  long,  lin. 
to  liin.  broad,  linear,  simply  pinnate;   pinnae   ten   to 
twenty  on  each  side,  short-stalked,  oblong  or  roundish, 
entire,    obtuse    or    mucronate    at    the    apex;    rachis 
densely  scaly  and  tomentose.    sori  in  a  broad,  marginal 
line    soon  hiding  the  involucre.      New  Zealand  and  Norfolk 
Island,  1841.    Greenhouse.    See  Fig.  72. 
P.  saglttata  (arrow-like).    A  variety  of  P.  eordata. 
P.  SteUeri  (Steller's).    A  synonym  of  P.  yraeilis. 
P.  ternifolia  (ternate-leaved).    sti.  2in.  to  4in.  long,  strong,  erect, 
dark  chestnut-brown,  densely  fibrillose  at  base,    fronds  6m.  to 
12in  long,  lin.  to  liin.  broad,  lanceolate-linear,  with  six  to  twelve 
opposite  pairs  of  pinnae,  which  are  cleft  nearly  to  the  base  into 
three  linear,  mucronate,  rigid  segments,   with  inrolled   edges. 
Involucres  formed  out  of  the  edge  of  the  frond,  rolled  over  the 
sori  till  they  attain   full    maturity.     Tropical  America,  184L 
Stove. 
P.  Wrightiana  (Wright's).    A  synonym  of  P.  mueronata. 

PELLIONIA  (named  after  A.  M.  J.  Alphonse 
Pellion,  an  officer  in  Freycinet's  voyage  round  the 
world).  OBD.  Urticacece.  A  genus  comprising  fifteen 
species  of  mostly  stove  herbs,  often  creeping  at  base, 
rarely  suffruticose ;  they  inhabit  tropical  and  Eastern 
Asia,  as  far  as  Japan,  and  the  Pacific  Islands.  Flowers 
dioecious  or  monoecious,  densely  cymose  or  sub-capitate; 
perianths  of  five,  rarely  four,  divisions.  Leaves  variable. 
The  only  species  introduced  are  stove,  creeping,  perennial 
herbs,  with  ornamental  foliage.  They  thrive  in  rich, 
sandy  loam,  and  require  a  moist  atmosphere.  Propa- 
gated by  divisions,  or  by  cuttings. 
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P.  Daveauana  (Daveau's).*  fl.  green;  females  very  minute; 
males  six  to  eight  times  larger ;  perianths  five-parted ;  in- 
florescence pedunculate,  densely  cymose.  August.  I.  alternate, 
stipulate,  £in.  to  2±in.  long,  oblique,  roundish-elliptic  or  elliptic- 
oblong,  obtuse,  dark  bronzy-ohve-green,  slightly  tinted  with 
violet,  or  marked  with  a  broad,  central,  irregular  band  of  bright 
green.  Stems  succulent.  Cochin  China,  1880.  A  charming 
creeper.  SYN.  Begonia  Daveauana.  (I.  H.  n.  s.  472.) 

P.  D.  viridls  (green).  1.  uniformly  bright  green,  with  whitish 
blotches.  Stem,  as  well  as  the  petioles,  midrib,  and  veins  of  the 
leaves,  sparsely  hairy.  1882. 

P.  pulchra  (pretty).*  I.  alternate,  petiolate,  stipulate,  obliquely 
oblong,  very  obtuse,  obliquely  cordate  at  base;  upper  surface 
dull  blackish  along  the  midrib  and  veins ;  under  surface  pale, 
and  rather  delicate  purplish ;  primary  veins  five  on  each  side. 
Stem  fleshy,  creeping,  tinged  with  a  dull  purplish  colour. 
Cochin  China,  1882.  Plant  glabrous,  except  a  few  hairs  on  the 
upper  side  of  the  petioles.  (I.  H.  479.) 

PELLITORY.    See  Pyrethmm  Farthenium. 

PELONASTES.  Included  under  Myriophyllum 
(which  see). 

PELORIA.  "  An  irregular  flower,  become  regular 
by  a  monstrous  development  of  complementary  irregu- 
larities"  (Asa  Gray). 

FELTANDRA  (from  pelte,  a  target,  and  aner, 
andros,  a  stamen ;  alluding  to  the  shape  of  the  stamens). 
STNS.  Lecontia,  Renselaeria.  OBD.  Aroidece  (Araceas). 
A  genus  comprising  only  a  couple  of  species  of  hardy, 
marsh-loving,  perennial  herbs,  with  very  slender  rhizomes, 
natives  of  North-eastern  America.  Spathe  convolute,  with 
an  elongated,  persistent  tube,  and  the  margins  of  the 
lamina  undulated;  spadix  much  shorter  than  the  spathe, 
slender,  erect,  cylindrical,  almost  entirely  covered, 
except  at  the  top,  with  densely-crowded  flowers.  Leaves 
sub-peltate,  hastate,  with  very  slender,  dense  nerves ; 
petioles  long,  sheathing.  P.  virginica,  the  species  best 
known  in  gardens,  must  be  grown,  like  Calla,  in 
shallow  water,  in  a  sunny,  sheltered  pond. 

fl.  thickly  covering  the 
'  upper  portion  of  the 

spathe,  ana  stenie  portion  of  flie  spadix,  rotting  away  after 

florescence,  leaving  the  fleshy  base  firmly  inclosing  the  globular 

cluster  of  fruit"  (Asa  Gray).    June.    I.  lar 

reticulated  next  the  margin,    h.  1ft.    1759. 

FELTANTHERA.  A  synonym  of  Vallaris  (which 
tee). 

PELTARIA  (from  pelte,  a  small  buckler ;  alluding 
to  the  form  of  the  pods).  OBD.  Cruet/era.  A  genus 
comprising  three  species  of  hardy,  tall,  glabrous,  peren- 
nial herbs,  natives  of  South  Europe,  Asia  Minor,  Syria, 
and  Persia.  Flowers  white,  sub-corymbose.  Pods  large; 
fructiferous  pedicels  patent  or  recurved,  filiform,  ebrac- 
teate.  Leaves  entire;  cauline  ones  cordate-sagittate  at 
base.  P.  alliacea  is  a  pretty  little  plant.  It  flourishes 
in  any  light  soil,  and  may  be  increased  either  by  seeds, 
or  by  division. 
P.  alliacea  (Onion-scented).*  fl.,  calyx  equal ;  petals  entire. 

June.    Pods  flat,  smooth.    I.,  cauline  ones  sagittato-amplexicaul. 

h.  1ft.     Eastern  Europe,  1601.     The  plant  emits  a  Garlic-like 

odour.    (J.  F.  A.  123.) 

PELTATE.  Target  •  shaped ; 
shield-like.  A  leaf  is  said  to  be 
Peltate  when  the  petiole  is  attached 
to  the  lower  surface  instead  of  to 
the  margin.  See  Fig.  73. 

PELTATIFID.  When  a  pel- 
tate leaf  is  sub-divided. 

PELTINERVED.  Eadiately- 
ncrved.  When  the  nerves  of  a 
leaf  are  disposed  in  a  peltate  man- 
ner. 


P.  virginica  (Virginian).  Arrow  Arum.  fl. 
long  and  tapering  spadix  throughout;  " 
spathe,  and  sterile  portion  of  the  spadix,  rotting  away  after 
florescence,  leaving  the  fleshy  base  firmly  inclosing  the  globular 
cluster  of  fruit"  (Asa  Gray).  June.  I.  large,  pointed;  nerves 


PELTOPHORUM  (from  pelte, 
a  small  shield,  and  phoreo,  to  bear ; 
in  reference  to  the  shape  of  the 


FIG.    73.     PELTATE 
LEAF    OF    INDIAN 

CRESS. 


Pe  It  opkorum — continued. 

stigma).  ORD.  Leguminosce.  A  genus  of  about  half-a- 
dozen  species  of  tall,  unarmed,  stove  trees,  of  which  two 
or  three  are  tropical  American,  one  is  found  in  South- 
eastern Africa,  and  two  in  the  Indian  Archipelago  and 
tropical  Australia.  Flowers  yellow,  racemose ;  calyx  seg- 
ments five,  imbricated ;  petals  five,  orbicular,  spread- 
ing, much-imbricated;  racemes  paniculate,  at  the  tips 
of  the  branches.  Pods  oblong-lanceolate,  rarely  elongated, 
flat-compressed,  indehiscent.  Leaves  bipinnate;  leaflets 
small,  numerous.  P.  Linnoei  is  described  in  this  work  as 
CoBsalpinia  brasiliensis. 

PELTOSTIGMA  (from  pelte,  a  buckler,  and  stigma  ; 
alluding  to  the  protuberance  of  the  stigma).  SYN.  Pachy* 
stigma.  OED.  Rutacece.  A  monotypic  genus.  The  species 
is  a  very  glabrous,  low,  fragrant,  stove,  evergreen  tree. 
It  thrives  in  sandy  loam  and  fibry  peat.  Propagated 
by  cuttings,  inserted  under  a  bell  glass,  in  heat. 

P.  pteleoldes  (Ptelea-like).  fl.  white,  rather  large,  puberulous 
outside,  disposed  in  fastigiate,  long-stalked,  few-flowered,  tricho- 
tomous  cymes  ;  sepals  three  or  four,  free,  deciduous,  two  outer 
ones  smaller ;  petals  four,  broadly  obovate,  concave ;  pedicels 
with  leafy  bracts.  February.  I.  alternate,  trifoliolate ;  leaflets 
elliptic,  sub-entire,  gland-dotted.  Jamaica,  1844. 

PELVIFORM.     Shallowly  cup-shaped  ;  basin-like. 

PEMPHIGUS.  A  genus  of  Aphides,  distinguished 
from  the  more  frequently  observed  forms  by  the  six- 
jointed,  short  antennae,  the  absence  of  honey  tubes  near 
the  end  of  the  body,  and  the  front  wings  having  all  the 
veins  that  end  on  the  hind  margin  unbranched.  The  body 
is  generally  more  or  less  bedecked  with  a  woolly  secre- 
tion, especially  near  the  tip.  Several  species  are  found 
in  Britain.  Of  these,  some  form  galls  on  Elms,  and  on 
Poplars  (e.g.,  P.  bursarius  on  leafstalks  of  the  Black 
Poplar),  while  most  of  them  feed  on  the  roots  of  plants, 
especially  of  Composite  and  of  grasses.  The  latter  species 
may  be  found  in  small  companies,  in  cavities,  loosely  lined 
with  the  white  secretion.  The  insects  prefer  light,  sandy 
soils.  P.  lactucarius  and  P.  fuscifrons  both  injure  garden 
Lettuces  considerably  at  times.  SSe  Lettuce.  M.  Lich- 
tenstein,  of  MontpelUer,  has  brought  forward  strong  argu- 
ments in  support  of  the  belief  that  the  gall-makers  pass 
through  a  cycle,  in  which  a  generation  of  gall-makers 
on  trees  alternates  with  one  feeding  on  the  roots  of 
herbaceous  plants ;  and  he  has  proved  that  this  occurs 
with  the  allied  Tetraneura  Ulmi,  the  maker  of  the  erect 
galls  (about  the  size  of  small  Cherry-stones),  common  on 
Elm  leaves  in  various  English  localities.  This  species  of 
Aphis  he  has  traced  from  the  Elm  galls  to  roots  of  Maize, 
and  of  Cynodon  dactylon,  and  vice  versti. 

FENJBA  (named  after  P.  Pena,  author,  with  Lobel, 
of  "  Adversaria  Botanica,"  1570).  OBD.  Penasacece.  A 
small  genus  (nine  species)  of  very  dwarf-growing,  green- 
house, evergreen,  much-branched,  densely  leafy  shrubs, 
natives  of  South  Africa.  Flowers  yellow  or  reddish,  soli- 
tary, axillary,  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  forming  leafy 
spikes  ;  perianth  tube  oblong-cylindrical  or  ovoid,  the  lobes 
of  the  limb  valvate.  Leaves  opposite,  sessile,  entire, 
coriaceous;  floral  ones  more  conformed,  or  broader  and 
shorter,  than  the  cauline  ones.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
those  species  described  below  are  still  in  cultivation. 
They  require  a  sandy-peat  soil.  Propagation  may  be 
effected  by  cuttings,  inserted  in  sand,  under  a  glass. 
P.  mucronata  (mucronate).  /.  and  bracts  yellow  or  purplish. 

June.    I.,  lower  ones  ovate,  acute,  caducous  ;  middle  ones  ovate, 

acuminate,  broadly  sub-cordate  at  base  ;  uppermost  ones  reduced 

to  bracts,    h.  2ft.    1787.    (L.  B.  C.  1770.) 
P.  myrtoldes  (Myrtle-like),    fl.  red.    June.    I.  sessile,  ovate  or 

ovate-elliptic,  obtuse,  flat.    h.  2ft.    1816. 
P.  squamosa  (scaly).    A  synonym  of  Sarcoeolla  squamosa. 

PEN.2EACE.2E.  A  small  natural  order  of  much- 
branched  shrubs,  confined  to  South  Africa,  and  of  doubtful 
affinity  with  any  other  order.  Flowers  hermaphrodite, 
regular,  solitary  in  the  upper  axils,  aub-sessilo ;  perianth 
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Fenaeacea — continued. 

inferior,  with  an  ovoid  or  cylindrical  tube,  and  a  limb 
of  four  valvate  or  rednplicate-margined  lobes  ;  stamens 
four,  affixed  to  the  throat;  filaments  short;  anthers  con- 
tinuous with  the  filaments,  erect,  two-celled.  Capsule 
included  in  the  persistent  perianth.  Leaves  opposite, 
numerous,  rather  small,  entire,  coriaceous ;  stipules  absent. 
The  order  comprises  four  genera  and  about  a  score 
species,  none  of  which  have  any  kno'.vn  economic  value. 
Examples :  Pencea,  Sarcocolla. 

PENANG  LAWYERS.     See  Licuala  acutifida. 
PENCIL  FLOWER.     See  Stylosanthes. 
PENDULOUS.     Drooping;  hanging  down. 

FENICILLATE.  Besembling  a  pencil;  consisting 
of,  or  covered  with,  tufts  of  hairs. 

FENNATE.     The  same  as  Pinnate  (which  see). 

PENNIFORM.     Feather  or  plume-shaped. 

PENNINERVED,  FENNIVEINED.  Having 
main  veins  or  ribs  running  straight  from  the  margins 
at  equal  distances. 

FENNISETUM  (from  penna,  a  feather,  and  seta,  a 
bristle ;  referring  to  the  long,  feathered  bristles  of  the 
flower-spikes).  Including  Gymnothrix.  OBD.  Gramineae. 
A  rather  large  genus  (nearly  forty  species)  of  tropical  and 
sub-tropical  grasses,  mostly  African,  and  principally  re- 
quiring greenhouse  treatment.  Spikelets  two  to  four,  in 
a  simple  spike,  involucrate;  bristles  distinct,  deciduous 
with  the  spikelet,  the  interior  plumose  below.  Sterile 
glumes  three,  or  two  by  abortion  of  the  lowest,  mem- 
branous. Many  of  the  species  are  very  ornamental,  and 
well  worth  growing.  They  are  usually  annuals,  and  are 
of  very  easy  culture  in  ordinary  garden  soil.  Propagated 
by  seeds.  The  following  are  desirable  plants : 

P.  cenchroides  (Cenchrus-like).  JL, spikes  lin.  to  3in.  long; 
spikelets  ascending,  sessile,  crowded,  oblong,  acute,  Ain.  long, 
densely  plumose  in  the  lower  part.  L  linear,  acute,  glabrous. 
Stems  1ft  to  2ft  long,  ascending,  branched.  Warm  regions  of 
both  hemispheres,  1777.  Annnal- 

P.  compressnm  (compressed).  JL,  involucres  nearly  sessile,  in  a 
simple,  cylindrical,  dense  spike  of  3m.  to  6m.,  consisting  of  nume- 
rous, very  unequal  bristles.  J.  long  and  narrow,  glabrous,  the 
ligula  prominent  Stems  2ft  to  3ft  high,  erect,  scabrous,  and 
more  or  less  hirsute  under  the  panicle.  Australia,  1820  Annual. 

P.  latifolium  (broad-leaved).*  JL,  inflorescence  consisting  of 
amentifonn,  nodding  spikes.  L  broad-lanceolate,  spreading, 
bright  green,  with  the  broad  median  rein  whitish  ;  ligule  short, 
liairy.  Stems  robust-growing,  cane-like,  attaining  a  height  of 
from  9ft  to  10ft  Monte  Video,  1869.  A  very  ornamental  peren- 
nial, forming  handsome  tufts.  It  may  be  grown  in  the  open 
air  daring  the  summer  months ;  the  roots  should  be  taken  up  at 
the  approach  of  winter,  and  placed  under  cover.  STN.  Gymnothrix 
lattfolia.  (R.  H.  1869, 69.) 


FIG.  74.  PENNISBTUM  LOHGISTTLOTI. 

P.  longlstylum  Gong-styled).*  Jl.,  inflorescence  in  spikes  from 
4in.  to  6in.  long,  having  a  singularly  twisted  appearance,  and 
enveloped  in  a  feathery  down  of  a  purplish  colour.  August 


Fennisetunt — continued. 
L  narrow  and  gracefully  arching.    A.  1ft  to  1 
An  elegant  species,  generally  treated  as  a  half- 
Kg.  74T 

P.  setosum  (bristly).  JL,  spikes  purple,  very  dense,  6in.  long ; 
involucre  of  a  dozen  or  more  fine  bristles,  densely  plumose  in  the 
lower  part.  1.  linear,  acute,  glabrous  or  pilose.  Stems  3ft  to  4ft 
long.  Tropical  America,  1817.  An  erect  perennial. 

PENNY  GRASS.     See  Rhinanthus  crista-galli. 

PENNY  PIES.  A  common  name  applied  to  the 
leaves  of  Cotyledon  Umbilicus. 

PENNYROYAL  (Mentha  Pulegium).  This  hardy 
perennial  is  a  native  of  Europe  (Britain),  North  and  West 
Asia,  Ac.,  and  is  cultivated  for  the  occasional  use  of  its 
leaves  or  tops  in  culinary  preparations.  It  succeeds  best 
in  loamy  soil,  and  in  a  moist  situation.  Propagation  may 
be  readily  effected  by  division,  in  autumn  or  spring.  In 
planting,  allow  a  space  of  about  12in.  between  rows,  and 
Gin.  between  plants  in  the  row ;  water  shortly  afterwards, 
should  the  weather  be  dry. 

PENNYWORT,  or  FENNYLEAF.  A  name 
applied  to  Cotyledon  Umbilicus,  Hydrocotyle  vulgarit, 
Linaria  Cymbalaria,  and  Sibthorpia  europcea. 

FENSTEMON.    See  Pentstemon. 
PENT  A.     In  Greek  compounds,   this   signifies  five; 
e.g.,  Pentagonal,  five-angled. 

PENTACH.SSTA  (from  pente,  five,  and  chaite,  a 
bristle;  alluding  to  the  five  bristles  at  the  base  of  the 
pappus).  OBD.  Composite.  A  small  genus  (four  species) 
of  greenhouse  or  hardy,  small,  slender,  annual  herbs, 
natives  of  California  and  Mexico.  Flower-heads  yellow, 
mediocre  or  rather  small,  solitary  at  the  tips  of  the 
branches,  radiate ;  ray-florets  tmiseriate ;  involucre  hemi- 
spherical or  broadly  campanulate ;  receptacle  flat  or 
slightly  convex,  naked;  achenes  somewhat  silky -villona. 
Leaves  alternate,  linear,  entire,  or  rarely  almost  opposite 
and  denticulate.  P.  aurea,  the  only  species  yet  intro- 
duced, is  readily  grown  from  seeds,  sown  in  sandy  loam, 
in  warm,  sunny  spots,  in  spring. 

P.  aurea  (golden),  fl.-headt  golden-yellow,  lin.  in  diameter ;  ray- 
florets  twenty  to  fifty.  L  numerous,  sessile,  filiform  -  linear. 
h.  2in.  to  3in.  California,  1884.  A  pretty,  dwarf,  umbellately 
branched,  hardy  herb.  (B.  G.  1153.) 

FENTADACTYLON.  A  synonym  of  Fersoonia 
(which  see). 

fun T A T^PM A  (from  pente,  five,  and  deema,  a 
bundle ;  the  stamens  are  disposed  in  bundles  of  five). 
OBD.  Guttifera.  A  monotypic  genus,  the  species  being 
a  tall,  stove  tree,  yielding  a  yellow,  greasy  juice  (whence 
the  popular  name).  It  succeeds  best  in  a  mixture  of 
loam  and  peat,  and  in  a  strong,  moist  heat.  Propa- 
gation is  effected  by  ripened  cuttings  (with  their  leaves 
not  shortened),  inserted  in  sand,  under  a  glass,  in  a 
moist  heat. 
P.  butyracea  (buttery).  Butter-and-Tallow-tree.  IL  red, 

large,  handsome,  solitary  and  terminal ;  sepals  passing  gradually 

Into  the  petals,  which  are  imbricate,  but  scarcely  contorted. 

November,    /r.  an  edible  berry.    1.  opposite,  coriaceous,  and  ele- 
marked  with  numerous  parallel  veins.    Tropical  Africa, 


FENTAGONIA  (from  pente,  five,  and  gonia,  an  angle ; 
referring  to  the  divisions  of  the  corolla).  OBD.  Rubiacece. 
A  genus  comprising  about  eight  species  of  stove  shrubs, 
natives  of  tropical  America.  Flowers  yellow,  red,  or 
greenish,  large,  but  inconspicuous  when  compared  with 
the  foliage,  in  dense,  axillary  corymbs,  sessile  or  nearly 
so;  calyx  with  a  tnrbinate,  sub-cylindrical,  or  campanu- 
late  tube,  and  a  spathaceous,  or  five  or  six-lobed  limb ; 
corolla  funnel-shaped  or  tubular,  thickly  coriaceous,  the 
limb  of  five  or  six  valvate  lobes.  Leaves  large,  oppo- 
site, coriaceous,  entire  or  pinnatifid,  with  large  stipules. 
Branchlets  thick,  terete.  For  culture  of  P.  Wendlandi 
— the  only  cpeoies  yet  introduced — see  Cinchona. 
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P.  Wendlandi  (Wendland's).  /.  ye'low,  produced  in  clusters 
from  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves ;  corolla  tubular-sub-urceolate. 
July.  I.  very  shortly  petiolate,  coriaceous,  obovate-lanceolate, 
slightly  acute,  rounded  at  base,  some  of  them  lift  long ;  petioles 
thick,  naked,  h.  2ft.  1861.  (B.  M.  5230.) 

FENTAGYNIA.     A   Linnaean   artificial   order,   cha- 
racterised by  five-styled  flowers. 

PENTAMEBOUS.     Consisting   of   five   members  in 
a  circle. 

FENTANDRIA.       A   Linnsean    class,    characterised 
by  its  flowers  having  five  stamens. 

FENTAFERA  (from  pente,  five,  and  pera,  a  bag ;  re- 
ferring to  the  five-celled  ovary).    OBD.  Ericaceae.    A  mono- 
typic  genus,  the  species  being  an  ornamental,  half-hardy, 
evergreen,  Heath-like  shrub.     For  culture,  see  Erica. 
P.  slcnla  (Sicilian),    fl.  flesh-coloured  or  white,  sub-terminal, 

fasciculate,  pedicellate,  three-bracteate,  nodding,  rather  large  for 

the  plant ;   sepals  five,  equal,  ovate,  acute,  persistent ;   corolla 

marcescent,  much  larger  than  the  calyx,  globose-sub-urceolate, 


the  lobes  revolute,  contorted.  May.  Z.  erecto-patent,  verti- 
cillate,  linear-oblong,  obtuse,  coriaceous,  entire,  h.  2ft.  Sicily 
and  Malta,  1849.  Plant  pubescent.  SYN.  Erica  sicula. 

PENTAPETES  (from  pentapetes,  five-leaved,  a 
name  given  by  Theophrastus  to  the  Cinquefoil  ;  referring 
to  the  pentamerous  arrangement  of  the  flowers).  ORD. 
Sterculiacece.  A  monotypic  genus.  The  species  is  a 
showy,  stove  annual,  thriving  best  in  a  compost  of  sandy 
loam  and  leaf  mould.  It  may  be  increased  by  cuttings 
of  half-ripened  shoots,  or  by  seeds. 
P.  phcenicea  (scarlet).*  fl.  scarlet,  rather  large;  calyx  five- 

parted;    petals   five,   broad;    peduncles   short,    axillary,    one- 

flowered.    July.    I  simple,  lanceolate,  halbert-shaped,  serrated. 

h.  2ft.  to  3ft.     Tropical  Asia,  1690.    (B.  R.  575.) 
P.  subcrifolia.    See  Pterospcrmum  snberifolium. 

PENTAPHILTRUM.  A  synonym  of  Physalis 
(which  see). 

FENTAPHRAGMA.  A  synonym  of  Physianthus 
(which  see). 

FENTAFTERA.  Included  under  Terminalia 
(which  see). 

FENTAPTERYGIUM  (from  pente,  five,  and 
pterygion,  a  small  wing  ;  in  allusion  to  the  five-winged 
calyx).  OBD.  Vacciniacece.  A  genus  comprising  about 
half-a-dozen  species  of  greenhouse,  glabrous  or  strigoso- 
hirsute,  epiphytal  shrubs,  natives  of  the  Eastern  tempe- 
rate Himalayas  and  the  Khasia  Mountains.  Flowers 
red,  yellow,  or  white  bedewed  with  red,  rather  large, 
axillary,  solitary,  or  disposed  in  few-flowered  corymbs; 
calyx  tube  turbinate  or  hemispherical,  five-winged  ;  limb 
of  five  persistent,  leafy  lobes  ;  corolla  tubular,  five- 
angled,  with  a  limb  of  five  sub-erect  or  recurved  lobes  ; 
stamens  ten.  Leaves  alternate,  sub-sessile,  rather  large 
and  scattered,  or  small  and  sub-distichonsly  clustered, 
serrate.  The  species  require  well-drained  peat,  and 
may  be  grown  either  in  teak  baskets  or  in  pots.  Pro- 
pagation may  be  effected  by  cuttings,  inserted  in  sand, 
under  a  bell  glass. 

P.  flavum  (yellow).*  /.  yellow,  margined  with  red,  lin.  long,  on 
red  pedicels,  disposed  in  short,  axillary,  pendulous  or  nodding 
racemes  ;  corolla  tubular,  inflated,  with  five  small  lobes.  I.  2in. 
to  Sin.  long,  ovate-lanceolate,  acuminate,  serrate,  very  shortly 
petioled,  rugose  above,  paler  below,  h.  1ft.  to  3ft.  North-eastern 
India.  (B.  M.  4910.) 

P.  rugosum  (wrinkled).*  fl.  pendulous,  about  lin.  long,  in  few- 
flowered  corymbs  ;  corolla  nearly  white,  beautifully  marbled 
between  the  five  angles  with  purple  or  blood-red  bands,  the 
mouth  contracted  and  greenish.  I.  almost  sessile,  sub-cordate 
at  base,  very  much  wrinkled,  lanceolate  or  ovate-lanceolate, 
acuminate,  serrate,  deep  bright  green  above,  paler  beneath  ; 
ones  purplish,  h.  1ft.  to  3ft.  Khasia  Mountains.  (B.  M. 
SYN.  Vaccinium  rugonim. 

P.  serpens  (serpentine),  fl.  numerous,  axillary,  hanging  along 
the  under  side  of  the  branches  ;  calyx  green,  five-angled  ;  corolla 
bright  red,  with  darker,  V-shaped  marks,  Jin.  long.  I.  small, 
lanceolate.  Stems  slender,  drooping.  Rootstock  large,  tuberous. 
h.  2ft.  to  3ft.  Himalayas,  1884.  A  small  and  graceful  shrub. 
(B.  M.  6777.) 


young 
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FENTARHAFHIA  (from   pente,  five,  and  raphis,  a 
needle  ;  referring  to  the  form  of  the  open  calyx).     STNS. 
Conradia.    Gesneria.      OBD.     Gesneracece.      A    genus    of 
about  forty  species  of  stove,  branched  shrubs,  or  low  sub- 
shrubs,  mostly  natives   of   the  West  Indies,  a  few  being 
also  found  in  Columbia  or  Central  America.     Calyx  with 
an   obconical   or  turbinate   tube   and   five   equal,  narrow 
lobes  ;  corolla  usually   scarlet    (sometimes   green  ?),   with 
an   incurved  tube,  and  an  oblique   or   sub-bilabiate   five- 
lobed  limb ;  pedicels  elongated  and  solitary  in  the  axils, 
or  shorter  and  fascicled,  or  on  an  axillary,  trichotomous, 
many-flowered   peduncle.      Leaves  alternate,   at  the   tips 
of  the  branches,  or  often  crowded  on   short   stems,  fre- 
quently oblique.      The  following   species   are   those   best 
known  in  gardens.     For   culture,  see   Gesnera. 
P.  cubensis  (Cuban),   fl.  scarlet,  tubular,  about  lin.  long,  solitary 
in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  ;  peduncle  brown,  lin.  long.    Summer. 
I.  dark  green,  convex,  evergreen,  obovate,  crenated  near  the  point, 
and  netted  on  the  under  side  with  green  veins  on  a  pale  ground. 
h.  2ft.    Cuba,  1854.     A  compact-habited  shrub.     (B.  M .  4829 ; 
F.  d.  S.  297.) 

P.  floribuncla  (bundle-flowered).*  fl.  red,  numerous,  axillary, 
tubular,  distended  above  the  middle,  the  limb  shortly  three-lobed 
and  irregular,  the  throat  open.  Summer.  I.  lanceolate,  bullate 
above.  Cuba,  1878.  A  dwarf,  bushy-habited  sub-shrub,  more  or 
less  covered  with  close,  reddish  down.  (R.  H.  Jan.  16, 1878.) 
P.  libanensis  (Mont-Liban).*  fl.  crimson,  fascicled  in  the  axils ; 
corolla  tube  longer  than  the  lobes;  pedicels  short,  at  length 
excrescent.  June.  I.  spathulate-oblong,  unequally  serrate,  and 
repand,  membranous,  roughish,  rugose,  scabrous  on  the  ribs 
beneath,  h.  4in.  Jamaica,  1847.  Sub-shrub.  (B.  M.  4380,  under 
name  of  Gesnera  libanensis ;  F.  d.  S.  178,  under  name  of  Rhytido- 
phyllum  floribundum.) 

P.  neglecta  (neglected),  fl.  on  short,  one-flowered  peduncles ; 
corolla  tube  broadly  campanulate,  as  long  as,  or  longer  than,  the 
broad  lips.  September.  I.  spathulate-oblong,  bluntish,  crenate 
above,  tapering  into  the  short  petiole,  membranous,  h.  4in. 
Jamaica,  1847.  Sub-shrub. 

PENTAS  (from  pente,  five ;  referring  to  the  generally 
pentamerous  arrangement  of  the  flowers).  SYNS.  Ortho- 
stemma,  Vignaldia.  OBD.  Rubiaceae.  A  genus  com- 
prising six  or  eight  species  of  stove,  erect  or  prostrate, 
hispid-pilose  or  tomentose,  herbs  or  sub-shrubs,  with 


FIG.  75.  FLOWERING  BRANCH  AND  DETACHED  FLOWER 
OP  PENTAS  CARNEA. 

terete  branches,  natives  of  tropical  and  South  sub-tropical 
Africa,  and  Madagascar.  Flowers  lilac,  bracteate,  dis- 
posed in  short  or  elongated,  terminal,  corymbose  cymes, 
sometimes  sub-capitate ;  calyx  four  to  six-lobed ;  corolla 
funnel-shaped,  with  an  elongated  tube  and  four  to  six 
ovate-oblong,  spreading,  valvate  lobes.  Leaves  opposite, 
petiolate,  ovate  or  ovate-lanceolate ;  stipules  much  cut 
or  bristly.  The  species,  only  two  of  which  have  been 
introduced,  are  of  easy  culture,  in  a  compost  of 
loam  and  leaf  mould,  with  a  little  sand  added.  Propa- 
gated, in  spring  or  at  almost  any  season,  by  cuttings  of 
the  young  shoots,  inserted  in  sandy  soil,  and  placed 
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Pentas—  continued. 

under  a  propagating  glass,  in  gentle  heat.  The  plants 
should  be  occasionally  pinched  as  they  grow,  to  en- 
courage a  more  compact  habit. 

P.  carnea  (flesh-coloured)."  fl.  disposed  in  numerous,  large, 
cymose  heads.  Winter,  and  almost  all  the  year  round.  I.  soft, 
opposite,  bright  green.  h.  lift.  South  Africa,  1842.  A  hand- 
some, compact-growing,  soft-wooded  sub-shrub.  See  Fig.  75. 
(B.  M.  4086 ;  B.  R.  1844,  32.) 

P.  c.  kermesina  (carmine).*  A  showy  plant,  differing  from  the 
type  chiefly  in  having  flowers  of  a  lively  carmine-rose,  tinted 
with  violet  in  the  throat.  (R.  H.  1870, 130.) 

P.  parviflora  (small-flowered).  fl.  flame-colour;  corolla  tube 
twice  or  thrice  as  long  as  the  calyx.  April.  I.  ovate  or  oval- 
oblong,  acuminate,  narrowed  at  base,  scarcely  pubernlous  on  the 
veins,  h.  2ft.  Western  tropical  Africa,  1846.  Sub-shrub. 

PENTATAXIS.     Included  under    Helichrygum. 

PENTLANDIA.  Included  under  Urceolina 
(which  see). 

PENTSTEMON  (from  pente,  five,  and  stemon,  a 
stamen;  the  fifth  stamen  being  present  and  conspicuous, 
although  sterile).  Beard-tongue.  STN.  Penstemon.  OBD. 
Scrophularinece.  A  genus  comprising  about  sixty-six 
species  of  very  ornamental,  mostly  hardy,  perennial  herbs 
or  sub-shrubs,  natives  of  (mostly  Western)  North  America, 
including  Mexico.  Flowers  red,  -violet,  blue,  white,  or 
rarely  yellowish-white,  showy;  calyx  of  five  imbricated 
segments ;  corolla  tube  usually  elongated,  equal  or  ventri- 
cose;  limb  bilabiate,  the  upper  lip  two-lobed,  and  the 
lower  three-cleft,  bearded  or  naked;  stamens  four,  didy- 
namous,  shorter  than  the  corolla,  the  staminode  filiform, 
with  a  clavate  or  spathulate  tip,  generally  much  shorter 
than  the  stamens;  peduncles  dichotomously  many- flowered, 
bracteate  at  the  ramifications  and  disposed  in  a  terminal 
panicle  or  thyrse,  which  is  often  leafy  at  base,  rarely  one- 
flowered,  and  disposed  in  a  simple  raceme.  Leaves 
opposite,  the  radical  and  lower  ones  petioled,  gra- 
duating into  amplexicaul  floral  ones,  or  decreasing  into 
bracts.  Flowering  branches  often  erect,  simple,  rarely 
diffusely  branched.  Amongst  popular  hardy  plants,  few 
surpass  Pentstemons  for  their  usefulness  and  ornamental 
character  in  the  mixed  border  or  rock  -  garden,  or  for 
planting  in  beds  by  themselves.  Their  flowering  season 
commences  about  June,  and  continues  until  after  the 
appearance  of  frost,  in  autumn.  Many  of  the  species 
are  very  attractive,  and  are  indispensable  in  the 
choicest  collection  of  herbaceous  plants;  and  a  selection 
from  the  numerous  varieties,  improved  so  much  of  late 
years,  is  equally  valuable  for  garden  decoration  and  for  cut 
flowers. 

Pentstemons  are  very  varied  in  colour,  and  possess 
a  naturally  graceful  and  exceedingly  floriferous  habit. 
They  may  readily  be  propagated  from  seeds,  and  also 
from  cuttings;  the  latter  method  being  most  generally 
adopted  for  perpetuating  species  and  named  varieties. 
Seeds  may,  however,  sometimes  be  obtained,  in  favour- 
able seasons,  from  plants  that  do  not  readily  produce  cut- 
tings ;  under  such  circumstances,  it  is  most  important  to 
collect  them,  if  required  for  increasing  stock.  If  pre- 
served from  named  varieties,  with  a  view  to  raising  new 
ones,  only  such  as  have  finely -formed  flowers  and  dis- 
tinct colours  should  be  selected  for  seed-bearing.  Seeds 
should  be  sown  in  pans  or  shallow  boxes  of  light 
Boil,  about  February,  or  early  in  March,  and  placed 
on  a  gentle  hotbed.  So  soon  as  the  seedlings  are 
large  enough  to  handle,  they  should  be  potted  off  singly, 
or  pricked  into  boxes,  and  kept  in  a  little  warmth 
until  established,  when  they  may  be  gradually  hardened 
and  placed  in  a  cold  frame.  Towards  the  end  of  May, 
plant  them  in  a  prepared  border  outside,  where,  if  pro- 
perly attended  to,  many  will  flower  in  the  ensuing  autumn. 
Seeds  may  also  be  sown,  in  the  open  ground,  early  in 
June,  when-  the  plants  should  be  potted  up  in  August, 
and  preserved  in  cold  frames  through  the  winter,  for 
flowering  early  the  following  year,  after  being  again 
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transferred  to  the  outside.  Cuttings  root  readily  at 
almost  any  season  when  they  are  procurable.  The  best 
time  to  take  them  is  in  August  and  September,  from  the 
numerous  side-growths  that  are  usually  plentiful  at  that 
season.  They  may  be  inserted  in  cutting-pots  or  pans, 
and  placed  in  a  close  frame  without  artificial  heat,  or, 
failing  this,  under  a  hand  glass,  in  a  sheltered  position,' 
where  coverings  may  be  readily  applied,  if  necessary, 
afterwards.  For  the  winter,  the  plants  succeed  best  in 
a  cold  frame  ;  they  may  be  put  into  permanent  quarters 
again,  outside,  during  April,  or  earlier,  should  the 
weather  be  favourable.  It  is  important,  first,  to  expose 
them  for  a  few  days,  in  order  to  thoroughly  harden 
them,  and  avoid  an  undue  check. 

Although  Pentstemons  are  hardy,  they  frequently 
succumb  when  subjected  successively  to  wet  and  frost, 
the  first-named  being,  perhaps,  the  more  destructive  of 
the  two.  It  is  important,  therefore,  to  provide  good  drain- 
age, particularly  for  any  of  the  more  select  species  or 
varieties.  A  sandy  loam,  enriched  with  leaf  mould  or 
decayed  manure,  should  be  the  compost  prepared,  if 
necessary,  or  these  ingredients  may  be  added  to  fairly 
good  soil  in  borders  for  enriching  it.  Pentstemons  well 
repay  for  liberal  treatment  and  a  rich  soil.  They  re- 
quire plenty  of  water  throughout  the  summer  ;  it  is  in 
winter  when  they  suffer  from  being  too  wet.  The  best 
plan  is  to  insert  cuttings  annually,  and  preserve  a  stock 
in  a  cold  frame.  If  any  old  plants  are  to  kept  outside, 
they  should  be  covered,  in  autumn,  with  ashes. 

The  species  and  varieties  best  known  to  gardeners  are 
described  below  ;  except  where  otherwise  indicated,  they 
are  hardy,  herbaceous  perennials. 

P.  acnmlnatns  (taper-pointed),    fl.  lilac,  or  changing  to  violet  ; 
corolla  tube  scarcely  enlarged  above  ;  sterile   filament  bearded 


above  ;  panicle  strict,  interrupted  ;  cyme 

L  entire  ;   radical  ones  petioled,  oblong  or  ovate,  obtuse,  mu- 

cronulate  ;  upper 

P.  angustifolius  (narrow-leaved). 


ile,  crowded.    July. 
or  ovate,  obtuse,  mu- 
r  ones  connate,  clasping.      Stem  erect,  1ft.  high. 

A  synonym  of  P.  eampanu- 


Fio.  76.  PE.VTSTEMO>  BARBATUS,  showing  Habit  and  portion  of 
detached  Inflorescence. 

P.  antirrhlnoldes  (Snnpdragon-like).*  ,/f.  lemon-yellow;  corolla 
ventricose,  naked,  with  large  lips;  sterile  filament  densely 
bearded  on  one  side  ;  peduncles  two-leaved,  often  one-flowered. 
Summer.  L  spathulate-lanceolate  or  oval,  sub-petiolate,  rather 
small,  entire,  A.  9in.  to  ISin.  1824.  Plant  sub-cinereous,  much- 
branched.  (B.  M.  6157.) 

P.  atropurpureus  (dark  purple).  A  synonym  of  P.  eampanu- 
lotus. 


P.  attenuatos  (attenuated)    fl,  yellowish-white  or  bluish-purple, 

lla 
viscous-pubescent 


variable  ;  corolla  more  than  iin.  long  ;  inflorescence  villous  or 
viscous-pubescent  July.  J.  very  glabrous,  nearly  always  entire, 
rarely  slightly  denticulate;  caullne  ones  lanceolate  or  oblong. 
A.  IJft.  to  2ft.  1827.  (B.  R.  1295.) 

P.  aznrena  (azure-blue).*  fl.,  corolla  of  a  beautiful  azure-blue, 
reddish-purple  at  the  base  of  the  tube,  more  than  Iin,  long  ; 
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panicle  twiggy ;  peduncles  one  to  three-flowered.  August.  I., 
cauline  ones  narrow  or  broad-  or  ovate-lanceolate ;  lower  ones 
sometimes  spathulate-oblong  ;  upper  ones  closely  sessile  from  the 
base,  broadly  sub-cordate-ovate  or  ovate-lanceolate,  h.  1ft. 
1858.  Plant  very  glabrous,  glaucous.  (L.  J.  F.  211 ;  P.  F.  G.  64.) 

P.  a.  Jaffrayanus  (Jaffray's).  fl.  blue,  large ;  peduncles  one 
to  five-flowered.  I.  oblong  or  oval,  or  the  upper  ones  ovate- 
lanceolate  or  ovate,  very  glaucous,  h.  1ft.  1858.  (B.  M.  5045, 
under  name  of  P.  Jaffrayamis.) 

P.  baccharifolius  (Baccharis-leaved).*  fl.  scarlet,  showy,  panicu- 
late ;  corolla  enlarged  above,  the  upper  lip  sub-erect,  the  lower 
one  reflexed.  September.  I.  coriaceous,  oblong,  in  rather  dis- 
tant pairs,  nearly  sessile,  rigidly  and  acutely  dentate,  h.  lift. 
1848.  A  well-marked,  showy,  half-hardy  sub-shrub.  (B.  M. 
4627.) 

P.  barbatus  (bearded).»  fl.  varying  from  light  pink-red  to  car- 
mine ;  corolla  tubular,  the  upper  lip  erect  and  concave,  the  lower 
deflexed  and  bearded  at  the  throat ;  panicle  twiggy,  loose-flowered. 
July.  L  entire ;  cauline  ones  sessile,  lanceolate  or  linear-lanceo- 
late, h.  3ft.  1794.  Plant  tall,  many-flowered.  See  Fig.  76. 
(B.  R.  1839,  21,  a  flesh-coloured  variety,  carneum.)  SYNS. 
Chelone  barbata  (B.  R.  116),  C.  ruelloides  (A.  B.  R.  31). 


FIG.  77.  UPPER  PORTION  OF  PLANT  OF  PENTSTEMON  DIFFUSUS. 

P.  b.  Torreyi  (Torrey's).*  fl.  deep  scarlet-red  ;  throat  of  corolla 
naked  or  very  slightly  bearded  ;  lips  somewhat  longer  than  in 
the  type.  Half-hardy.  SYN.  P.  Torreyi. 

P.  breviflorus  (short-flowered).*  fl.,  corolla  yellowish  or  flesh- 
coloured,  pink-striped  within,  about  Jin.  long,  the  upper  lip 
beset  with  viscid  hairs ;  thyrse  narrow,  many-flowered,  racemi- 
form.  September.  I.  lanceolate  or  oblong-lanceolate,  denticulate, 


Pentstemon— continued. 

seldom  (if  ever)  whorled,  lin.  or  more  long.    Branches  slender, 
twiggy,    h.  3ft.  to  6ft.    (B.  R.  1945.) 

P.  campanulatus  (campanulate).*  fl.  varying  in  shades  of  pink, 
dark  purple,  violet,  &c. ;  corolla  tubular  or  campanulate-ventri- 
cose  ;  sterile  filament  slightly  bearded  ;  panicle  elongated,  naked, 
raceme-like,  secund.  June.  I.,  cauline  ones  distinctly  lanceo- 
late, ovate-lanceolate,  or  linear,  argutely  serrated.  A.  lift. 
1794.  (B.  M.  1878,  3884.)  SYNS.  P.  anfjustifoliw  (B.  R.  1122 ; 
L.  B.  C.  420),  P.  atropwpureus  (L.  B.  C.  1429),  P.  pulchellus 
(B.  R.  1138 ;  L.  B.  C.  1438),  Chelone  atropurpurea  (S.  B.  F.  G.  235), 
C.  eampanuloides  (A.  B.  R.  40),  C.  rosea  (S.  B.  F.  G.  230). 

P.  centranthlfolius  (Centranthus-leaved).  fl.,  corolla  bright 
carmine,  lin.  long,  the  lobes  equal,  except  that  the  two  upper 
ones  are  united  higher,  and  equally  spreading,  scarcely  longer 
than  the  breadth  of  the  throat ;  sterile  filament  filiform,  naked. 
June.  I.,  lower  ones  oblong;  upper  ones  obovate  or  lanceolate, 
amplexicaul.  h.  2ft.  1858.  (B.  M.  5142.)  SYN.  Chelone  centranthi- 
folia  (B.  R.  1737). 

P.  Cobsea  (Cobzea-flowered).  /.  varying  from  dull  reddish-purple 
to  whitish ;  corolla  2in.  long,  inflated  and  broadly  campanulate 
above  the  calyx,  glabrous  within ;  panicle  few-flowered,  viscous- 
pubescent.  August.  I.  ovate  or  oblong,  argutely  serrated  or 
denticulated.  A.  1ft. (rarely 2ft.).  1835.  Plan' 
half-hardy  perennial.  (B.  M.  3465.) 


it  viscous-puberulous, 


P.   confertus  (crowded-flowered).*   /.   sulphur-colour,  densely 
glomerate ;  sepals  sometimes  terminating  in  a  long  point ;  corolla 
nearly  Jin.  long ;  cymes  often  sessile.    July.    I.  highly 
usually   entire ;   cauline   ones   lanceolate   or   oblong. 


purple  corolla  and  very  variable  sepals.    (B."  M."  2954  and  L.  B.  C. 
161o,  under  name  of  P.  proeer 


6in.  to  18in.    1827.    Plant  very  glabrous,  strict.    (B.  R.  1260.) 

P.  c.  cceruleo-purpureus  (bluish-purple),  fl.  with  a  bluish- 
ils.  (B.  M.  2954  and  L.  B.  C. 
an  inappropriate  one,  as  the 
plant  is  ordinarily  one  of  the  lowest  of  the  genus.) 

P.  cordifolius  (cordate-leaved).*  fl.  bright  scarlet,  profusely  pro- 
duced ;  corolla  tube  about  lin.,  and  lips  iin.  long,  tubular- 
cylindrical  ;  sterile  filament  densely  bearded.  June.  I.  ovate  or 
sub-cordate,  usually  denticulate  or  sparsely  dentate,  scabrid, 
with  the  veins  impressed  above.  1848.  Plant  sarmentose,  and 
also  climbing  like  a  Lonicera,  pruinose-puberulous  or  glabrous. 
Half-hardy  sub-shrub.  (B.  M.  4497.) 

P.  crassifolius  (thick-leaved).  A  synonym  of  P.  Menziesii 
Douglasii. 

P.  deustus  (blasted).*  fl.  yellowish,  crowded ;  corolla  iin.  long, 
the  tube  slightly  enlarged ;  sterile  filament  glabrous ;  cymes 
pedunculate.  July.  I.  usually  laciniately  or  pectinately  serrate ; 
cauline  ones  oblong  or  lanceolate,  h.  1ft.  1827.  Plant  glabrous. 
(B.  R.  1318.) 

P.  diffusus  (diffuse).*  fl.  purple,  showy,  in  dense  cymelets ; 
corolla  less  than  lin.  long;  sterile  filament  bearded  at  apex; 
panicle  often  leafy.  September.  I.  ovate  or  ovate-lanceolate; 
upper  ones  somewhat  cordate-amplexicaul,  thick,  serrated.  Stem 
ascendent,  h.  lift.  1826.  Plant  puberulous.  See  Fig.  77. 
(B.  M.  3645  ;  B.  R.  1132.)  "  P.  argwtus  (P.  M.  B.  vi.  271)  appears 
to  be  a  form  of  this,  connecting  with  P.  Richardsonii "  (Asa 
Gray). 

P.  Eatonl  (Eaton's).*  fl.  rich  crimson-scarlet,  disposed  in  ter- 
minal panicles ;  corolla  widening  towards  the  mouth,  the  lobes 
nearly  equal.  L,  lower  'ones  broadly  ovate,  h.  lift.  California, 
1883.  One  of  the  best  plants  of  the  genus. 

P.  erianthera  (woolly-anthered).    A  synonym  of  P.  glaber. 

P.  glaber  (smooth).*  fl.  purple,  violet,  or  blue,  thyrsoid-panicu- 
late,  showy  ;  corolla  ventricose-ampliate  ;  sterile  filament  shortly 
hairy  towards  the  apex.  August.  I.  entire,  often  glaucescent ; 
cauline  ones  sessile,  lanceolate  or  ovate-lanceolate,  h.  6in.  to  12in. 
1811.  Plant  highly  glabrous.  (B.  M.  1672.)  SYNS.  P.  erianthera, 
P.  Gordoni  (B.  M.  4319). 

P.  g.  cyananthus(Cyananthus-like).  fl.  in  a  large,  dense  thyrse. 
I.  broad,  cordate-ovate ;  upper  cauline  ones  acuminate,  h.  3ft. 
(B.  M.  4464,  under  name  of  P.  cyananthus). 

P.  glabrus  stenosepalus  (glabrous,  narrow-sepaled).  A 
synonym  of  P.  glaucm  utenosepalus. 


dular).    fl.   violet    or  lilac,  showy,   large ; 
corolla  swollen  above,  with  the  limb  shortly  bilabiate ;  inrlo- 


P.  glandulosus  (gl 

iculate.  June.  I.  ample,  slightly  serrated ;  upper 
ordate-amplexicaul.  h.  lift.  1827.  Plant  viscous-pubes- 
(B.  M.  3688 ;  B.  R.  1262.)  SYN.  P.  staticifolius  (B.  R. 


cent. 
1770). 

P.  glaucus  (glaucous),  fl.  dull  lilac  or  violet-purple,  disposed  in 
a  somewhat  compact  thyrse  ;  corolla  less  than  lin.  long,  enlarged 
above  the  base,  with  an  ample  throat.  July.  I.  more  or  less 
glaucous  ;  radical  ones  sub-ovate  ;  cauline  ones  lanreolate  or 
ovate-lanceolate,  dilated  at  base.  h.  9in.  to  12in.  1827.  (B.  R. 


(narrow-sepaled).   fl.,  sepals  lanceolate,  long- 
short,    compact.     SYN.    P.    glabrus    steno- 


P.g. 

acuminate;   thyr 

sepalus. 

P.  Gordoni  (Gordon's).    A  synonym  of  P.  glaber. 
P.  gracilis  (slender).*  fl.  lilac-purple,  or  sometimes  whitish,  |in. 

to  lin.  long,  tubular-funnel-shaped  or  almost  cylindric  ;  peduncles 
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two  to  several-flowered.  August.  I.,  cauline  ones  mostly  linear- 
lanceolate,  lin.  to  Sin.  long,  sometimes  serrated ;  radical  ones 
spathiilate  or  oblong.  Stems  slender,  1ft.  or  less  high.  1824. 
(B.  M.  2945  ;  L.  B.  C.  1541.) 

P.  gjrandiflorns  (large-flowered),  fl.  purple,  very  showy  ;  corolla 
lim.  long ;  sterile  filament  hooked,  shortly  dilated  and  very 
slightly  bearded  at  apex ;  cymelets  two  to  five-flowered ; 
pedicels  shortened.  July.  I.  all  distinct;  cauline  ones,  espe- 
cially the  upper  ones,  round,  amplexicaul,  or  connate-perfoliate. 


FIG.  78.  UPPER  PORTION  OF  PLANT  OF  PENTSTEMON 
HARTWEGI. 

P.  Hartwegi  (Hartweg's).*  fl.  scarlet  or  blood-colour  ;  corolla 
shortly  dilated  upwards,  2in.  long,  tubular-funnel-shaped,  with 
spreading  lobes  ;  peduncles  two  or  three-flowered,  elongated. 
June.  I.  lanceolate,  or  the  upper  ones  dilated  at  base,  amplexi- 
caul, ovate-lanceolate,  acuminate,  entire,  h.  2ft.  1825.  See 
Fig.  78.  (B.  M.  3661  and  B.  R.  1838,  3,  under  name  of 
P.  gentianoides.) 

P.  heterophyllus  (variable-leaved).*  fl.  pink  or  rose-purple; 
corolla  more  than  lin.  long,  ventricose-funnel-shaped  above,  the 
limb  shortly  bilabiate  ;  racemes  twiggy  ;  peduncles  one,  rarely 
I.  entire  ;  cauline  ones  linear-lanceolate 


two,  flowered.     July. 

or  narrow-linear,   attenuated   at   base. 


h.  lift.     1834.    Plant 


highly  glabrous  or  pruinose  -  puberulous,  scarcely  glaucous. 
(B.  M.  3853  ;  B.  R.  1899.) 

P.  hirsutus  (hairy).    A  synonym  of  P.  pubescent. 

P.  humilis  (dwarf).  This  species  is  closely  related  to  P.  gracilis. 
It  differs,  however,  in  the  corolla  being  saturated  with  blue,  and 
shorter,  thyrse  more  upright  ;  leaves  paler  ;  and  habit  dwarfer 
(Sin.  to  9in.  high).  1874.  (B.  M.  6122.) 

P.  labrosus  (large-lipped),  fl.  liin.  long,  horizontal  or  ascending  ; 
corolla  scarlet,  with  lobes  half  as  long  as  the  narrow  tube; 
panicle  of  long,  slender,  loose-flowered  racemes.  August.  I.,  lower 
ones  4in.  to  5in.  long  by  Jin.  to  Ain.  broad,  narrowly  oblanceolate, 
narrowed  into  the  petiole,  quite  entire,  obtuse  or  sub-acute  ; 
upper  leaves  shorter,  quite  linear.  Stem  3ft.  to  4ft.  high,  red- 
purple  below.  1884.  (B.  M.  6738.) 

P.  laavigatus  (polished),  fl.,  corolla  white,  commonly  tinged 
with  purple,  about  lin.  long,  abruptly  campanulate-inflated  above 
the  tube  ;  sterile  filament  thinly  bearded  above.  Summer.  I.  firm, 
and  somewhat  glossy  ;  cauline  ones  ovate  or  oblong-lanceolate, 
with  subcordate,  clasping  base.  A.  2ft.  to  4ft.  (B.  M.  1425.) 

VoL  1U. 
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P.  L  Digitalis  (Foxglove-like).  /.  white  ;  corolla  upwards  of  lin 
long,  the  tube  narrowed  from  above,  ampliate-campanulate- 
sterile  filament  sparsely  bearded ;  thyrse  naked,  loose,  many- 
flowered.  August.  I.  scarcely  serrulate ;  cauline  ones  Sin.  to 
6in.  long,  lanceolate,  or  the  upper  ones  ovate-lanceolate,  per- 
ceptibly attenuated.  A.  1ft.  1824.  (B.  M.  2587.)  SYN.  Chelona 
Digitalis  (S.  B.  F.  G.  120). 

P.  Mackayanus  (Mackay's).    A  synonym  of  P.  pubescens. 

P.  Menziesii  Douglasii  (Menzies',  Douglas'  var).*  /.  lilac- 
purple,  pink-red  at  base ;  corolla  shortly  bilabiate,  with  an 
enlarged  throat ;  inflorescence  racemose.  June.  I.  thickly  coria- 
ceous, rather  small,  entire,  usually  obovate-lanceolate.  A.  1ft. 
(B.  R.  xxiv.  16,  under  name  of  P.  crassifolius.)  The  typical 
plant,  Henziesii,  has  not  been  introduced. 

P.  M.  Scouleri  (Scouler's).  fl.  purple.  May.  I.  obovate-lanceo- 
late or  oblanceolate,  mostly  argutely  serrated.  A.  3ft.  1827 
(B.  R.  1277,  under  name  of  P.  Scouleri.) 

P.  Murrayanus  (Murray's).*  /.  red,  showy,  on  slender  pedicels  ; 
corolla  liin.  long,  enlarged  from  below  ;  sterile  filament  highly 
glabrous,  hooked,  and  shortly  dilated  at  apex.  August.  I.,  upper 
or  cauline  ones  connate,  orbicular.  A.  2ft.  to  3ft.  1835.  (B.  M. 
3472.) 

P.  ovatus  (ovate),  fl.  purplish-blue,  somewhat  clustered  ;  corolla 
tube  scarcely  enlarged ;  sterile  filament  bearded  at  apex.  July. 
I.  ovate  or  ovate-lanceolate,  often  argutely  toothed ;  upper  cauline 
ones  sub-cordate  at  base  and  amplexicaul.  A.  4ft.  1826.  Plant 
puberulous.  (B.  M.  2903  ;  S.  B.  F.  G.  ser.  ii.  211.) 

P.  Palmer!  (Palmer's),  fl.  pale  purple,  on  slender  pedicels ; 
corolla  broadly  ampliate-campanulate  above  the  calyx ;  panicle 
naked,  raceme-like,  twiggy,  loose-flowered;  peduncles  two  or 
three-flowered.  Summer.  I.  lanceolate-ligulate,  argutely  denticu- 
late, and,  as  well  as  the  stem,  glaucescent ;  upper  ones  semi- 
amplexicaul ;  lower  ones  spathulate,  attenuated  into  the  petioles. 
A.  lift.  1875.  (B.  M.  6064.) 

P.  pubescens  (downy).*  fl.  dull  violet  or  purple,  or  partly 
whitish,  disposed  in  a  loose-flowered  thyrse ;  corolla  enlarged 
above,  and  shortly  obcornpressed ;  sterile  filament  long,  and 
densely  bearded.  August.  I.,  cauline  ones  linear-  or  ovate- 
lanceolate,  the  uppermost  ones  reduced  to  small  bracts.  A.  1ft 
to  3ft  1834.  Plant  viscous-pubescent  or  almost  glabrous.  SYNS. 
P.  hirsutus  (B.  M.  1424),  P.  Mackayanus. 

P.  pulchellus  (pretty).    A  synonym  of  P.  campanulatus. 

P.  Richardsonii  (Richardson's),  fl.  violet,  disposed  in  a  loose 
panicle ;  corolla  lin.  long ;  sterile  filament  slightly  bearded  at 
apex.  July.  L  ovate-lanceolate  or  narrow-lanceolate,  incised  or 
laciniate-pinnatifid.  Stem  usually  branched  ;  branches  spreading. 
A.  lift.  1825.  Plant  almost  glabrous.  (B.  M.  3391 ;  B.  R.  1121 ; 
L.  B.  C.  1641.) 

P.  spectabilis  (remarkable).  /.  bluish-purple  ;  corolla  lin.  long, 
the  tube  inflated  above,  the  lobes  very  broad  and  much  spread- 
ing ;  sterile  filament  glabrous ;  cymelets  three  to  nine-flowered, 
pedunculate ;  panicle  loose,  elongated.  June.  I.  thick,  ovate- 
lanceolate,  coriaceous ;  upper  cauline  ones  amplexicaul,  connate. 
A.  2ft.  1816.  Plant  highly  glabrous.  (B.  M.  5260.) 

P.  staticifolius  (Statice-leaved).    A  synonym  of  P.  ylandulosus. 

P.  Torreyi  (Torrey's).    A  synonym  of  P.  barbatus  Torreyi. 

P.  triphyllus  (three-leaved).  /.  violet,  disposed  in  a  loose, 
leafy  panicle  ;  corolla  iin.  long,  slightly  enlarged  above ;  sterile 
filament  densely  bearded.  July.  I.  lanceolate  or  linear,  few- 
toothed  or  pinnatifid  ;  lower  ones  termite  or  quaternate,  upper 
ones  sometimes  opposite.  A.  lift.  18^7.  Plant  almost  glabrous, 
branched.  (B.  R.  1245.) 

P.  venustus  (charming).*  fl.  purple  ;  corolla  upwards  of  lin.  long, 
dilated  upwards  from  a  narrow  tube ;  sterile  filament  densely 
bearded  at  apex,  the  lobes  ciliated ;  panicle  thyrsoid,  rather  loose. 
June.  I.  ovate,  or  ovate-lanceolate ;  upper  ones  sub-cordate, 
amplexicaul,  thickly  serrated.  Stem  ascendent.  A.  2ft  1827. 
Plant  puberulous.  (B.  R.  1309.) 


P. 


Wrightii  (Wright's).    /.  rosy-red  ;  corolla  less  than  lin.  long, 
dilated-ventricose  above,  with  an  ample  limb  of  round,  much- 


spreading  lobes  ;  sterile   filament  long,   and   densely  bearded  ; 
cymelets  or  panicles  loose,  twiggy,  few-flowered.    June.    I.,  lower 

long  ;  upper  ones  sub-obovate  or  lanceolate,  amplexicaul 

1850.    (B.  M.  4601.) 


ft.  2ft. 

Varieties.  The  seedling  or  garden  varieties  of  Pent- 
stemon  have  now  attained  a  high  degree  of  excellence, 
and,  as  they  are  so  readily  raised,  other  additions  are 
annually  made,  which  represent  improvement  in  form, 
size,  or  colour-markings,  the  result  of  selection,  which 
the  florist  or  specialist  is  rigidly  prosecuting.  The 
garden  varieties  are  principally  the  offspring  of  P.  Cobcea 
and  P.  Hartwegi,  though  other  species  may  also  have 
had  something  to  do  with  the  origin.  Subjoined  is  a 
selection  from  the  best  varieties  in  cultivation.  Many  of 
the  old  ones  are  now  of  sufficient  merit  to  hold  their  own 
against  new  comers. 
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AGNES  LAING,  dark  rose,  throat  fine  white;  splendid  form.  ALEX- 
ANDER TOD,  rosy-pink,  throat  blotched,  dense  panicle;  extra  fine. 
AMELIA,  rosy-salmon,  mouth  and  throat  dark  blotched,  large 
flowers.  ARCHIBALD  FORBES,  magenta,  throat  white,  slightly 
pencilled,  large  flower  and  panicle.  BLACK  KNIGHT,  maroon,  throat 
shaded  white;  good  form;  a  fine  variety.  BRIDESMAID,  French 
white,  tipped  pink  ;  an  acquisition.  CANDIDATE,  bright  carmine- 
scarlet,  throat  white,  lobes  belted  rose  ;  extra  fine.  DECISION, 
magenta-crimson,  throat  white,  pencilled  crimson ;  large  and 
fine.  DIANE,  dark  violet-rose,  throat  veined  and  spotted 
purple.  ECCENTRIC,  crimson,  throat  white,  blotched  and  pen- 
cilled. E.  J.  LOWE,  vivid  scarlet,  throat  finely  pencilled. 
FLEURON,  deep  red,  tinted  crimson  and  maroon,  throat  pure 
white,  heavily  pencilled ;  distinct.  GEORGE  M'ROBERT,  puce- 
purple,  throat  blotched,  close  panicle ;  distinct  and  fine.  H. 
CANNELL,  bright  rose,  throat  pure  white,  heavily  pencilled 
crimson-maroon ;  large  flowers  and  panicle.  HELEN  WOOD, 
purplish-crimson,  throat  white,  slightly  pencilled.  JAMES  BEGG, 
carmine-magenta,  throat  white ;  large  open  flower ;  very  showy. 
JAMES  THOMSON,  bright  vermilion,  throat  white;  very  fine. 
JESSIE  FORBES,  reddish  -  purple,  throat  p- -e  white,  heavily 
pencilled  crimson.  KING  of  PENTSTEMONS,  violet-purple,  throat 
white,  pencilled ;  flowers  large,  and  of  fine  form.  LADY  MAR- 
GARET, maroon,  throat  white,  heavily  pencilled,  fine  panicle. 
Miss  F.  HOPE,  pure  white,  slightly  suffused  pink  ;  one  of  the  best 
of  its  class.  Miss  HAMPTON,  mulberry,  throat  blotched,  pure 
white  spot ;  fine.  Miss  WATSON,  maroon-purple,  throat  chocolate, 
pencilled  and  spotted  white;  very  fine.  MRS.  ALEXANDER 
M'KiNNON,  mauve-crimson,  throat  white,  finely  pencilled  crim- 
son. MRS.  GREEN,  rose,  throat  pure  white  ;  extra.  MRS.  MANN 
THOMSON,  blue,  throat  pure  white ;  large,  and  very  showy. 
MRS.  NIXON,  dark  mauve-purple,  throat  pure  white ;  large  flower. 
MRS.  STYLES,  tube  dark  lilac,  mouth  claret;  large  flower. 
PILRIG  PARK,  rosy-purple,  throat  blotched,  fine  panicle;  extra. 
P.  KLEIN,  bright  purplish-pink,  throat  pure  white  ;  flowers  large 
and  fine.  PuoGRfcS,  rosy-crimson,  throat  pure  white,  pencilled; 
extra.  ROBERT  DODDS,  reddish-crimson,  throat  pure  white  ; 
very  fine.  ROBERT  WARD,  scarlet,  throat  blotched  ;  extra. 
THE  CLOWN,  rosy-red,  throat  white,  beautifully  marbled  crim- 
son ;  fine.  THE  FAVOURITE,  carmine-rose,  throat  pure  white, 
pencilled  deep  red ;  large  flowers  and  panicle.  Wi  LLIAM  MILLER, 
cherry-crimson,  throat  white,  heavily  blotched  chocolate. 

PENTSTERIA.  A  synonym  of  Torenia  (which 
see). 

PENTZIA  (named  by  Thunberg,  in  honour  of  his 
pupil,  Charles  John  Pentz).  ORD.  Composites.  A.  genus 
comprising  ten  species  of  small,  hoary,  pubescent,  glandu- 
lar, or  glabrous,  greenhouse  shrubs,  indigenous  to  South 
Africa.  Flower-heads  yellow,  homogamous,  corymbose  at 
the  tips  of  the  branches,  or  solitary  on  long  peduncles; 
achenes  glabrous,  often  glandular ;  involucre  ovoid  or 
hemispherical ;  receptacle  flat  or  convex.  Leaves  alter- 
nate, often  small,  cuneate,  toothed,  incised  or  dissected. 
For  culture  of  P.  flabelliformis,  probably  the  only  species 
introduced,  see  Tanacetum. 
P.  flabelliformis  (fan-leaved).  fl.-Jieads  yellow,  disposed  in  a 

simple  corymb.     May  to  August.     I.  deltoid,  serrated  at  apex,  of 

a  pale  hue.    h.  24ft.     1774.    (B.  M.  212,  under  name  of  Tanacetum 

jlabelliforme.) 

PEONY.     See  Pseonia. 

PEPERIDIUM.  A  synonym  of  Reiiealmia  (which 
see). 

PEFEROMIA  (from  Peperi,  Pepper,  and  omoios, 
similar ;  in  allusion  to  its  close  relation  to  that  plant). 
Pepper  Elder.  Including  Micropiper.  ORD.  Piperacece.  A 
vast  genus  (nearly  400  species  have  been  described)  of 
mostly  stove,  annual  or  perennial,  herbaceous  plants, 
usually  fleshy  and  creeping,  broadly  dispersed  over  the 
warmer  regions  of  the  globe,  but  mostly  American. 
Flowers  minute,  variously  disposed,  scattered  and 
crowded ;  perianth  wanting ;  stamens  two.  Leaves 
alternate,  opposite,  or  verticillate,  entire,  slightly 
fleshy,  succulent,  or  slender  and  membranous,  often 
pellucid-dotted ;  stipules  none.  Peperomias  are  very 
interesting,  small  -  growing,  ornamental-leaved  plants, 
suitable  for  culture  in  small  pots ;  some  of  the  species 
that  are  of  trailing  habit  are  also  well  adapted  for  hang- 
ing baskets.  Although,  properly,  the  species  describu.l 
below  are  stove  subjects,  they  may  be  placed  in  vases  for 
the  temporary  decoration  of  the  sitting-room,  as  their  stout, 
succulent  leaves  enable  them  to  successfully  withstand  the 
change.  They  should  be  grown  in  good,  fibrous  peat  and 


Peperomia — continued. 

loam,  with  the  addition  of  some  silver  sand.  Shade 
from  sunshine  throughout  the  summer  is  requisite ;  but 
an  abundance  of  light  should  be  allowed  in  dull  weather, 
and  shading  dispensed  with  altogether  in  winter.  Pro- 
pagated by  cuttings,  and  by  seeds  when  obtainable. 
Cuttings  consisting  of  short  pieces  of  the  shoots,  or 
single  joints  with  a  leaf  attached,  root  readily  in  spring, 
if  inserted  in  pans  of  sandy  peat ;  these  should  be 
plunged  in  a  propagating  house,  but  not  in  a  frame : 
they  are  liable  to  damp  off  if  confined.  Keep  shaded, 
and  only  a  little  moist,  until  roots  are  formed.  Even 
when  established,  Peperomias  do  not  require  so  much 
water  as  many  stove  subjects.  The  species  described 
below  are  grown  for  the  beauty  of  their  foliage.  They 
are  perennials  except  where  otherwise  specified. 

P.  arifolia  (Arum-leaved).  I.  variegated  green  and  grey,  ovate, 
acuminate.  Brazil,  1854. 

P.  a.  argyreia  (silver-striped).    A  synonym  of  P.  Saundersii. 

P.  Botterii  (Botteri's).  fl.  borne  in  slender,  cylindrical  catkins. 
I.  ovate,  pubescent,  growing  in  whorls  of  three.  Stems  slender, 
sparingly  branched.  Mexico,  1869.  (Ref.  B.  211.) 

P.  breyipes  (short-stalked).  I.  beautifully  variegated  with  brown 
and  light  green,  round,  on  Ions,  thread-like  stems.  1879.  A 
pretty  and  slender-growing  basket-plant.  SYN.  P.  prostrata 
(of  gardens).  (G.  C.  n.  s.,  xi.  717.) 

P.  clusiaefolia  (Clusia-leaved).* 
red,  bearing  one  or  two  lo 
6in.    long,    between   coriaceo 

obovate,  tapering  downwards  and  somewhat  auricled  at  the  very 
base,  concave  and  channelled  above,  the  margins  dark  red  and 
recurved,  the  extremity  often  emarginate.  Stems  much-branched, 
red,  wrinkled,  decumbent  at  base.  h.  1ft.  West  Indies,  1817. 
Evergreen.  (B.  M.  2943.) 

P.  eburnea  (ivory-petioled) 
emerald-green,  borne  on  fi 

white,  h.  12in.  to  15in.  New  Grenada,  1871.  A  beautiful  peren- 
nial, of  close,  tufted  habit. 

P.  Incana  (hoary).  /.,  catkins  terminal,  elongated,  thrice  as  long 
as  the  leaves,  dense-flowered.  February,  t.  petiolate,  orbicular, 
slightly  cordate,  or  ovate,  thick,  fleshy,  opaque,  white-tomentose 
on  both  sides,  shining  above,  h.  1ft.  Brazil,  1815.  A  white- 
tomentose,  fleshy  sub-shrub.  (H.  E.  F.  66.) 

P.  maculosa  (spotted).*  I.  very  fleshy,  ovate-lanceolate,  bright 
shining  green  ;  petioles  beautifully  spotted  with  purple.  Tropical 
America,  &c. 


,ved).*  /.,  peduncles  terminal,  smooth, 
ng,  cylindrical  spikes.  May.  I.  4in.  to 
iceous  and  fleshy,  shortly  petiolate, 


iburnea  (ivory-petioled).  I.  of  a  brilliant  green,  veined  with 
lerald-green,  borne  on  finely  tomentose  petioles  of  an  ivory- 
lite.  h.  12in.  to  15in.  New  Grenada,  1871.  A  beautiful  peren- 


FIG.  79.  PEPEROMIA  MARMORATA,  showing    Habit  and  detached 
Inflorescence. 

P.  marmorata  (marbled).*  fl.  in  an  erect,  tail-like  catkin.  I.  of 
a  rich  bright  green,  beautifully  variegated  witli  white,  the 
colours  somewhat  marbled  or  reticulated  ;  thick,  fleshy,  some- 
what ovate,  acuminated.  South  Brazil,  1866.  An  elegant 
species.  See  Fig.  79.  (B.  M.  5568.) 

P.  microphylla  (small-leaved),  fl.  in  short,  terminal  spikes. 
1.  small,  obovate-oblong,  usually  in  whorls  of  four.  Stems 
slender,  succulent,  much-branched.  Mexico,  1869.  Trailer. 
(Ref.  B.  41.) 

P.  nummulariaefolia  (Moneywort-lcaved).*  fl.  in  terminal 
spikes.  I.  alternate,  roundish,  stalked,  similar  to  those  of 
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Peperomia — continued. 
Xummnlaria.     Steins  thread-like, 
ing  to  an  indefinite  length.    Jamaica,  Ac.,  1866.    This  species 
eminently  adapted  for  covering  the  sides  of  hanging  baskets. 
(Eef.  B.  13.) 


Fio.  80.  PEPBROMTA  SAUXDERSII. 

P.  obllqna  (oblique).    JL  in  dense,  axillary  and  terminal  catkins. 

L  shortly  petiolate,  oblique,  oblong-ovate,  attenuated  at  apex, 

acute,  glabrous,  fleshy.   Peru.  (B.  M.  1882,  as  Piper  acuminatum.) 
P.  pelteaformis  (shield-like).    L  dark  green,  marked  with  a  few 

longitudinal  bands  of  grey,  thick,  ovate,  poised  on  a  somewhat 

slender  stalk,  peltately  attached.    Brazil,  1864. 


Peperomia — continued. 

P.  Sanndcrsii  (Saunders').*  L  orbicular  or  ovate,  about  Sin 
long,  thick  and  fleshy,  the  colour  along  the  veins  bright  preen 
the  interstices  being  a  metallic  white,  h.  Sin.  to  lOin.  Brazil' 
1866.  A  handsome  plant,  of  very  compact  habit.  SY.NS.  P.  ori- 
folia  arffyreia  (B.  H.  1867,  2 ;  B.  M.  5634)  and  P.  Verscha/eUii 
(I.  H.  598).  See  Fig.  80. 

P.  velutina  (velvety).  L  dark  green,  longitudinally  ribbed  and 
banded  with  grey.  Stems  red,  fleshy.  Ecuador,  1872. 
(I.  H.  n.  s.  89.) 

P.  Verschaffeltil  (Verschaffelt's).  A  synonym  of  P.  Saundersii. 
FEFINIA.  Included  under  Pitcairnia  (which  see). 
FEPLIS  (an  old  Greek  name  given  by  Dioscorides 
to  Euphorbia,  Peplis,  and  by  others  to  Portulaca).  OKD. 
LythrariecB.  A.  genus  comprising  three  species  of  small, 
hardy,  annual  herbs,  natives  of  Europe,  North  Africa, 
and  temperate  Asia.  Flowers  axillary,  sessile,  solitary, 
minute,  minutely  bibracteolate ;  calyx  lobes  and  petals 
six,  rarely  five.  Leaves  alternate  or  opposite,  obovate 
or  linear  oblong,  entire.  The  species  are  of  little  or  no 
horticultural  value.  P.  Portula  is  a  common  weed,  found 
in  moist  places  in  Britain. 

PEFO.  "A  one-celled,  many-seeded,  inferior  fruit, 
with  parietal  placentaj  and  a  pulpy  interior,  as  a  Gonrd  " 
(Lindley). 

PEPPER.  See  Piper.  The  name  is  also  applied 
to  several  other  plants. 

PEPPER,  BIRD.     See  Capsicum  baccatum. 
PEPPER    ELDER.     A  name  applied  to  Peperomia 
and  various  species  of  Piper. 

FEFFERID6E.  A  common  name  for  Nyssa  multi- 
flora. 

PEPPERMINT.     See  Mint. 

PEPPERMINT-TREE.  A  common  name  for 
several  species  of  Eucalyptus. 

PEPPER  SAXIFRAGE.     <•     Silaus  pratensis. 


Fio.  81.  BRANCH  OF  PERESKIA  GRANDIFOLIA  (page  76). 


P.  prostrata  (prostrate).    A  garden  name  of  P.  brempes. 

P.  pubifolia  (downy-leaved).    I.  marked  witu  a  central  grey  bar, 

small,  ovate,  fleshy  in  texture.    1865.    A  pretty,  perennial  creeper, 

suitable  for  basket  culture. 
P.  resedseflora  (Reseda-flowered).    JL  white,  fragrant,  collected 

into  numerous  divaricate,  filiform,  clavate,  and  sulcately  nodose 

catkins,  which  form  erect,  pyramidal,  loose,  terminal  panicles. 

L  dark  green,  entire,  cordate-orbicular ;  radical  ones  rosnlate  and 

long-stalked  ;  cauline  ones  irregularly  whorled.    New  Grenada, 

1870.    (B.  M.  6619  ;  L  II.  ser.  iii.  26.) 


PEPPERWORT. 


Lepidii 


FERALTEA. 
FERAMIUM. 
FERANEMA. 

(which  see). 

PERDICIUM 
(which  see). 


Included  under  Brongniartia. 
A  synonym  of  Goodyera. 

Included     under     Sphaeropteria 

(in    part).       A   synonym    of    Trixis 
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A    synonym    of    Coscinium    (which 


FEREIRIA. 

see). 

PERENNIALS.  Plants  which  last  for  several  years 
are  termed  Perennials.  The  term  is  in  most  general  use 
in  referring  to  hardy  border  plants,  where  it  is  necessary 
to  distinguish  between  those  which  are  perennial,  and 
others  that  are  only  of  annual  or  biennial  duration. 

FERESKIA  (named  after  Nicholas  F.  Peiresk,  senator 
of  Aix,  in  Provence,  who  collected  a  considerable  library 
and  herbarium).  Barbados  Gooseberry.  STN.  Peirescia. 
ORD.  Cactece.  A  genus  comprising  about  thirteen  species 
of  stove,  woody  shrubs  or  trees,  with  terete,  leafy  branches  ; 
they  are  natives  of  tropical  America  and  the  West  Indies. 
Flowers  solitary  or  paniculate,  terminal  or  lateral,  sessile 
or  pedunculate ;  petals  broad,  expanded  in  a  rose-like 
manner ;  calyx  tube  equal  with  the  ovary,  and  divided 
into  leafy  segments;  stamens  numerou«  free,  shorter 
than  the  petals;  the  thread-like  style  bearing  a  many- 
rayed  stigma.  Fruit  pear  or  egg-shaped,  with  a  broad 
scar  at  the  top,  surrounded  by  the  leafy  segments  of  the 
calyx.  Leaves  fleshy,  sessile  or  stalked,  flat  or  semi- 
cylindrical,  veined,  pulvilligerous  in  the  axils,  the  pulvillae 
armed.  Pereskias  are  chiefly  of  use  for  affording  stocks 
on  which  to  graft  Epiphyllums  and  other  Cacti.  P.  acu- 
leata  is  most  extensively  used,  while  P.  Bleo  is  more 
vigorous  and  better  adapted  for  tall  stocks.  The  latter  is 
rather  a  fine  decorative  stove  plant  when  in  flower. 
Cuttings  strike  readily  in  heat ;  they  should  be  inserted 
in  very,  sandy  soil,  and  kept  rather  dry.  The  plants 
succeed  in  sandy  loam,  to  which  a  little  brick  rubbish 
should  be  added. 

P.  aculeate  (prickly).*  American  or  Barbados  Gooseberry. 
fl.  white,  rather  panicled.  October,  fr.  globose,  with  narrow 
sepals,  edible.  I.  elliptic.  Prickles  one  or  two,  recurved  at  the 
downy  base  of  the  petiole.  Stem  armed  with  fascicled,  straight 
spines,  h.  5ft.  to  7ft.  West  Indies,  1696.  Shrub.  (B.  R.  1928.) 
P.  Bleo  (Bleo).*  fl.  pale  red  (the  stamens  also  red,  but  white  at  the 
base),  two  to  four  together  at  the  tops  of  the  branches,  each  on  a 
short  peduncle.  October  to  January.  I.  oblong,  acuminated. 
Prickles  axillary,  five  or  six  in  a  fascicle.  h.  8ft.  to  10ft.  New 
Grenada,  1827.  Shrub.  (B.  M.  3478  ;  B.  R.  1473.) 
P.  grandiflora  (large-flowered).  A  synonym  of  P.  (jrandifolia,. 
P.  grandifolia  (large-leavedX*  fl.  white,  somewhat  panicled, 
solitary.  August.  I.  oblong-lanceolate,  smooth  above,  beset  with 
rough  dots  beneath.  Stem  very  spiny  ;  larger  spines  blackish,  2in. 
long.  h.  6ft.  Brazil,  1818.  Shrub.  SYN.  P.  grandiflora.  See 
Fig.  81,  page  75. 

P.  Pltltaohe  (Pititache).  fl.  white.  September.  I.  fleshy,  lanceo- 
late-ovate. Trunk  woody,  erect,  very  spiny  ;  branches  sub-hori- 
zontally divergent ;  areolae  approximate,  tomentose ;  prickles 
three  to  six,  unequal,  rigid,  h.  Sft  Mexico,  1838.  Shrub. 


FIG.  82.  PERESKIA  PCEPPIGII. 

P.  Poepplgii  (Poeppig's).  I.  cylindrical,  green.  Stem  low,  up- 
right, thin,  cylindrical,  irregular  ;  spines  white,  strong,  generally 
m  threes,  the  central  one  being  longest.  Chili.  See  Fig.  82. 

P.  portulacsefolia  (Portulaca-leavedX  /.  purple,  solitary, 
terminal  ;  petals  roundish,  fr.  umbilicate,  globose,  retuse, 
greenish,  with  white  flesh,  and  numerous  black  seeds.  I.  ob- 
ovate-cuneate.  Prickles  solitary  under  the  leaves,  but  fasciculate 
on  the  stems,  blackish,  h.  20ft.  to  30ft.  West  Indies,  1820. 
Tree. 

PrEBEZIA  (called  after  Lazarus  Perez,  an  apothecary 
at  Toledo,  who  wrote,  in  1575,  a  history  of  drugs). 
Including  Dumerilia  (of  Lessing)  and  Homoianthus. 
STN.  Clarionea.  ORD.  Composites.  A  genus  comprising 


Perezia — continued. 

about  forty-six  species  of  greenhouse,  half-hardy,  or  hardy 
herbs,  sometimes  stemless  or  tufted,  sometimes  erect 
and  branched  ;  they  are  natives  of  extra- tropical  South 
America  or  the  Andes,  Central  America,  Mexico,  and 
California,  and  a  few  are  found  in  Brazil.  Flower-heads 
purple,  pink,  blue,  or  white,  hoinogamous,  rather  large, 
on  a  one-headed,  leafless  scape,  or  sometimes  mediocre, 
or  smaller,  and  clustered  or  loosely  paniculate  at  the 
apices  of  the  stems ;  involucre  ovoid,  campanulate  or 
turbinate  ;  receptacle  flat,  naked  or  pilose.  Leaves  radical 
or  alternate,  entire,  toothed,  pinnatifid  or  dissected ; 
lobes  toothed,  sometimes  spiny-ciliate.  Few  of  the 
species  are  known  to  cultivation.  For  culture,  see 
Aster. 

P.  viscosa  (clammy),  fl.-hea/ls  purple ;  pappus  reddish  ;  recep- 
tacle piloso-fimbrilliferous ;  involucral  scales  biseriate,  entire, 
sub-equal,  mucronulate.  June.  I.,  radical  ones  oblong-cuneate, 
obtuse,  sinuate,  acute,  somewhat  glandular  ;  canline  ones  sessile. 
Stem  erect,  almost  naked  or  glandular,  h.  lift.  Chili,  1862. 
Hardy.  (B.  M.  5401,  under  name  of  Homoianthus  viscosug.) 

PERFECT.  A  term  more  particularly  applied  to 
hermaphrodite  flowers. 

FERFOLIATE.  When  the  stem  appears  to  pass 
through  the  substance  of  a  leaf,  owing  to  the  union  of 
its  amplexicaul  lobes. 


Fro.  83.  DOUBLE  PERIANTH,  as  seen  in  Flower  of 
Abutilon  insigne. 

PERGAMENEOUS.  Resembling  parchment  in 
texture. 

PERGULARIA  (from  pergula  an  arbour ;  referring 
to  the  twining  character  of  the  plants).  ORD.  Ascle- 
piadeoe.  A  genus  comprising  about  ten  species  of  stove, 
evergreen,  glabrous  climbers,  inhabiting  tropical  Asia 
and  Africa  and  Southern  Africa.  Flowers  golden-yellow 
or  greenish;  calyx  five-partite;  corolla  salver-shaped, 
\vith  an  ovoid  or  oblong  tube ;  staminal  corona  five- 
leaved.  Leaves  opposite,  membranous.  For  culture,  see 
Stephanotis. 

P.  minor  (smaller).  /.  orange-coloured  or  yellow,  very  fragrant ; 
umbels  shorter  than  the  leaves.  May  to  August.  I.  orbicular  or 
ovate-cordate,  acuminate,  downy  while  young.  India,  China, 
&c.,  1790.  (A.  B.  R.  184  ;  B.  M.  755.) 

P.  odoratissima  (sweetest-scented).*  West  Coast  Creeper. 
fl.  greenish-yellow,  exceedingly  fragrant;  umbels  shorter  than 
the  leaves  ;  corolla  woolly  inside  June.  I.  cordate,  acuminated, 
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Pergnlaria  —  continued. 

soft,    downy,    4in,    long.      China,    *«.,    178*.      (A.  B.   R.   185; 
R  B,  412.) 


P.  sanguinolenta  (bloody-juicedX   JL  greenish-yellow; 
many-flowered,  shorter  than  the  leaves.    July.    L  orate-lanceo- 
late,  quite  glabrous.    Sierra  Leone,  1822.    Plant  trailing,  full  of 
blood-coloured  juice.    (B.  M.  2532.) 

Greek  for  around;  e.g.,  as  in  Perianth. 

The  outer,  or  accessory,  organs  in 
the  flower,  i.e.,  the  sepals  and  petals,  which  protect  the 
essential  organs  of  reproduction,  or  the  true  flower,  in 


Fie.  84.  PETALOID  PERIANTH,  as 


in  LOium  caneotar 


botanical  language,  «.«.,  the  stamens  and  pistiL  In  most 
flowers,  the  perianth  is  do«Me,  consisting  of  an  outer 
circle  of  green  sepals,  and  an  inner  circle  of  coloured 


FIG.  85.  SINGLE  PERIAXTH,  as  seen  in  A 


«*•** 


petals  (as  in  Abutilon,  Fig.  83).  In  the  LUiaeeas,  and 
other  plants,  the  perianth,  though  double,  consists  of  parts 
very  much  alike,  and  all  petaloid  (LOiwn  omcoior,  Fig. 


Perianth.—  continued. 

84)  ;  while  in  others—  «.$.,  Juiunw,  Ac.—  aU  the  parts  are 
sepaloid.  Often  one  of  the  circles  is  wanting,  and  the 
missing  circle  is  usually  the  petals,  though  (as  in 
Anemone,  Fig.  85)  those  present  may  appear  petaloid. 
Often  such  single  perianths  are  sepaloid  (Mercurial**). 
In  a  good  many  plants  (Willows,  Arum,),  there  is  no 
trace  of  perianth.  In  many  plants,  the  bracts  are  modi- 
fied to  simulate  part  of  a  perianth  (sepaloid  bracts  of 
Dianthus,  and  petaloid  bracts  of  Corn**  suecica). 


Included    under  Hyacinthus  (which 
tee). 

PERICAUJS.  Included  under  Senecio  (which 
tee). 

PEBJCALYMN  A.      Included  under  Lepto*perm*m. 
FEBJCABP.     The  rind  or  shell  of  all  fruits. 

PEBJCIiADIUM.  The  sheathing  base  of  a  leaf 
when  it  expands  and  surrounds  the  supporting  branch; 
the  dilated,  sheathing  base  of  some  petioles. 

FERICIANIUM.  The  involucre  of  the  flower-heads 
in  Composite. 

FEBJCYCUL     A  synonym  of  Licuala  (which  tee). 
pyiRTniS^fc'^r,  y  yrn.TpT^Tf.wrTg      xhe  outer  cellular 
layer  of  bark,  below  the  epidermis. 


from  peri,  around,  and  derma, 
skin).  A  group  of  Fungi,  including  only  a  few  forms, 
parasitic  on  Com/ercp.  Those  of  most  importance  are 
P.  elatinum  (also  called  JEfidium  elatinum),  which 
gives  rise  to  swellings  on  the  branches  of  the  Silver 
Fir  (Abies  pectinata),  and  P.  Pirn,  with  its  variety 
P.  oricolitm,  on  the  Scotch  Fir  (Pintu  eyltestrig)  and 
the  Austrian  Fir  (P.  aiutriaca),  in  pleasure  grounds,  as 
well  as  in  forests.  The  genus  belongs  to  the  group  of 
"red  rusts,"  and  the  Fungi  in  it  form  a  mycelium  in 
the  tissues  of  the  leaves  and  branches  of  the  host-plants. 
On  the  surface  of  the  diseased  parts  there  appear,  after  a 
time,  cylindrical,  laterally  flattened,  or  conical  outgrowths, 
called  peridia,  Ain.  to  $in.  high,  and  Ain.  to  ±in.  broad ; 
the  larger  forms  being  on  the  branches,  and  the  smaller 
on  the  needles.  These  outgrowths  are  formed  of  a  thin 
layer  of  cells,  which  tears  irregularly  at  the  tip,  and 
sets  free  numerous  small,  round,  orange-coloured  spores, 
to  reproduce  the  plant. 

P.  (JifidtHm)  elatinum  is  not  very  frequent ;  but  where 
it  is  present  the  tree  sometimes  bears  a  large  number 
of  swellings  on  the  branches,  often  near  the  base  of  one 
or  more  small  branches,  or  supports  what  are  known  as 
"  witch-besoms "  on  the  larger  branches.  Both  kinds  of 
growth  are  the  work  of  the  Fungus;  and  the  difference 
is  due  chiefly  to  age.  The  swellings  vary  from  the  size 
of  a  Hazel  nut  to  that  of  a  closed  fist;  the  bark  is  the 
part  most  enlarged.  The  mycelium  grows  in  the  bark 
and  the  pith-rays  and  pith,  and  often  causes  separation 
of  the  bark  from  the  wood,  and  the  death  of  the  wood 
in  patches.  In  most  cases,  it  does  not  kill  the  branch 
entirely ;  but  the  mycelium  is  perennial,  and  the  growth 
on  the  branch  continues  to  increase  year  after  year. 
When  branches  grow  from  the  surface,  they  often  branch 
very  freely,  but  remain  stunted ;  and  this  is  repeated 
year  by  year,  the  "witch-besoms"  being  thus  formed. 
The  leaves  on  the  diseased  shoots  are  short  and  stunted, 
and  are  usually  covered  with  peridia.  Though  not 
usually,  or  only  very  slowly,  dangerous  to  the  life  of 
the  tree,  the  growths  are  very  objectionable,  as  they 
greatly  spoil  its  appearance.  The  only  effectual  remedy 
is  cutting  off  the  diseased  branches  as  soon  as  the 
swellings  appear,  in  order  to  prevent  the  disease  from 
spreading  to  other  trees. 

P.  Pint  grows  in  branches  of  Firs,  and  almost  always 
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Peridermium— continued. 

on  trees  under  twenty  years  old.  The  pcridia  are  about 
tin.  or  iin.  long,  and  £in.  high,  and  are  usually  flattened 
on  the  sides.  They  are  generally  crowded  (see  Figs.  86 
and  87),  and  may  occur  on  the  same  branch  for  two  or 
more  years  in  succession ;  but  they  ultimately  kill  the 
branches.  The  Fungus  is  also  found  on  the  needles,  in  a 
form  called  P.  acicolum.  The  peridia  are  much  smaller  in 
this  form,  and  are  more  cylindrical,  and  stand  in  a  row 
along  the  needles  ;  but  the  latter  are  not  so  severely 
injured  as  the  branches.  The  growth  of  the  mycelium  in 


PIG.  86.    STEM  OF  YOUNG  PINE  ATTACKED  BY  PERTDEHMIUM  PINI. 

the  branches  causes  the  conversion  of  the  starch  and 
other  food  stores  in  the  cells  into  turpentine  and  resins, 
which  soak  into  all  the  tissues,  and  at  last  often  appear 
on  the  surface  of  the  branches.  Investigations  by  Wolff 
and  others  have,  of  late  years,  led  to  the  belief  that 
this  Fungus  is  only  a  stage  in  the  life-cycle  of  another, 
named  Coleosporium  Senecionis,  which  has  long  been 
known  as  a  widespread  and  abundant  parasite  on  the 
leaves  and  stems  of  Groundsels  (Senecio  vulyaris  and 
S.  viscosus)  and  of  Ragwort  (8.  Jacobean).  The  Coleo- 
sporium forms  yellow  or  orange  spots,  crowded  into 


FIG.  87.  BARK  OF  PINUS  SYLVESTIUS  INVADED  nv  PEUTDERMIUM 
PINI— a,  a,  Young  Peridia  ;  b,  Peridium  opened. 

irregular  patches,  or  in  concentric  rings,  or  scattered 
over  the  leaves.  These  spots  are  composed  of  masses 
of  small,  orange-yellow  spores,  covered  with  fine  warts, 
and  nearly  round,  or  cylindrical  or  clavate  in  form.  Ex- 
periments in  growing  the  Fir-parasite  from  these  spores 
so  often  fail,  that  further  evidence  on  their  connection 
is  desirable.  Almost  the  only  available  remedy  is  to  cut 
off  and  burn  all  parts  of  the  trees  that  show  the 
disease,  and  to  keep  the  neighbourhood  of  the  trees 
as  clear  as  possible  of  species  of  Senecio. 

PERIGONE.     The  same  as  Perianth  (which  see). 


PERIGYNOUS.  Petals  are  said  to  be  Perigynous 
when  the  disk  bearing  them  is  quite  free  from  the 
ovary,  but  is  more  or  less  combined  with  the  base  of 
the  calyx  tube. 

PERILLA  (said  to  be  the  Indian  name).  STN. 
Dentidia.  OED.  Labiates.  A  genus  consisting  of  only 
two  or  three  species  of  half-hardy,  annual  herbs,  natives 
of  the  mountains  of  India  and  China.  Flowers  small, 
pedicellate;  calyx  campanulate,  five-fid,  nodding  after 
florescence,  and  bilabiate;  corolla  tube  included,  limb 
shortly  five-fid ;  whorls  two-flowered,  secund,  disposed  in 
axillary  or  paniculate  racemes;  bracts  short,  or  rarely 
exceeding  the  calyx.  Leaves  usually  violet  or  greenish. 
The  plants  thrive  in  any  light,  loamy  soil,  and  may  be 
increased  by  seeds.  P.  ocimoides  crispa  is  sometimes 
employed  in  summer  bedding.  It  requires,  practically, 
little  attention  beyond  pinching  out  the  points  occa- 
sionally, because  of  its  very  dark  and  distinct  foliage. 
Seeds,  should  be  sown  in  pans  or  boxes,  about  the 
middle  of  March,  and  placed  in  a  gentle  heat.  After 
being  gradually  hardened  off,  the  seedlings  may  be 
placed  in  the  open  border  about  the  end  of  May.  A 
few  well-grown  examples  of  this  plant  will  be  found 
very  useful  in  sub-tropical  gardening. 

P.  hetcromorpha  (variable  -  formed).  A  synonym  of 
P.  ocimoides. 

P.  nankinensis  (Nankin).    A  synonym   of  P.  ocimoides  crispa. 

P.  ocimoides  (Ocimum-like).  Jl.  white,  numerous;  corolla 
minute  ;  racemes  shorter  than  the  leaves.  July  and  August. 
I.  broadly  ovate,  2in.  to  4in.  long,  acuminate,  cunt-ate  at  base  or 
narrowed  into  the  rather  long  petioles,  sub-rugose,  deeply  crenate- 
serrate.  Stem  erect,  1ft.  to  3ft.  high,  thick,  tirm,  obtusely  tetra- 
gonal, sulcate.  India,  China,  &c.,  1770.  SVN.  P.  Iteteromorpha. 
(B.  M.  2395.) 

P.  o.  crispa  (curled).*  A  garden  form,  having  dark  bronzy-purple 
leaves,  with  the  margins  crisped  and  iimbriated.  "  China. 
SYN.  P.  nankinetmis. 

PERIIiOMIA  (from  peri,  around,  and  loma,  a  fringe  ; 
alluding  to  the  membranous-winged  nutlets).  ORD. 
Labiatae.  A  genus  comprising  about  eight  species  of 
greenhouse  or  half-hardy,  loosely  or  densely  branched, 
sometimes  sub-scandent,  leafy  shrubs,  natives  of  the 
mountains  of  South  America,  extending  from  Chili  or 
Bolivia  to  Mexico.  Flowers  scarlet ;  calyx  campanulate, 
slightly  gibbous  at  back,  bilabiate,  with  short,  entire  lips ; 
corolla  frequently  pubescent  or  villous,  with  an  exserted, 
incurved  tube,  and  a  short,  bilabiate  limb  ;  whorls  two- 
flowered,  secund,  axillary,  or  the  uppermost  ones  sub- 
racemose.  Nutlets  erect,  triquetrous  or  compressed  at 
back.  Leaves  dentate ;  floral  ones  conformed,  or  the  upper- 
most ones  reduced  to  bracts.  The  undermentioned  species 
— the  only  one  introduced — is  a  very  pretty  half-hardy 
evergreen  shrub,  thriving  best  in  a  sandy-peat  soil.  It 
may  be  propagated,  in  April,  by  cuttings  of  young  shoots, 
inserted  in  sand,  under  a  glass. 

P.  scutcllaroidcs  (skull-cap-like).  fl.  over  Jin.  long,  forming  an 
elongated  raceme,  6in.  to  12in.  long.  August.  I.  ovate,  crenated, 
roundly  truncate  at  the  base,  iin.  to  liin.  long.  h.  3ft.  Peru, 
1829.  (B.  11.  1394,  under  name  of  P.  ucimoides.) 

PERJPHANES.     A  synonym  of  Hessea  (which  see). 

FERIPHRAGMOS.  A  synonym  of  Cantua  (which 
see). 

PERIPLOCA  (from  peri,  around,  and  ploke,  a 
twining  ;  in  reference  to  the  intertwining  habit  of  some 
species).  OED.  Asclepiadece.  A  genus  comprising  twelve 
species  of  glabrous  shrubs,  sometimes  twining  and  leafy, 
sometimes  erect,  rigid,  and  aphyllous,  inhabiting  Southern 
Europe,  temperate  Asia,  and  tropical  and  sub-tropical 
Africa.  Flowers  often  brownish  or  blackish  within, 
greenish  outside,  in  loose  cymes.  Le&ves  opposite, 
glabrous.  The  undermentioned  species  is  a  very  desir- 
able plant  for  covering  an  arbour  or  wall,  which  it  does 
very  rapidly.  Any  moderately  good  garden  soil  suits 
it.  Propagated  by  layers  or  cuttings,  inserted  under  a 
glass,  during  summer  and  autnmn. 
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Feriploca — continued. 

P.  graeca  (Grecian).*  Silk  Vino.  fl.  greenish  outside,  brownish 
inside,  clothed  with  copious,  short  hairs  ;  corymbs  disposed  on 
long  peduncle-.  July.  I.  varying  from  ovate  to  lanceolate,  Sin. 
to  fin.  long.  South-eastern  Europe,  Orient,  1597.  (B.  M.  22£9 ; 
B.  R.  803;  S.  F.  G.  249.) 

PERISPERM.     The  albumen  of  seeds. 


Feristeria — continued. 
P.  Barker!  (Barker's).    A  synonym  of  Acineta  Barkeri. 

P.  cerina  (waxy).  A.  yellow,  produced  in  bunches  on  pendulous 
spikes.  June.  I.  large,  coriaceous,  dark  green.  Psendo-bulbs 
strong,  two-leaved,  h.  1ft.  Central  America,  1835.  See  Fig.  88. 
(B.  R?ld53.) 


Fio.  88.  PERISTERIA  CERINA,  showing  Habit  and  detached 
Flowers. 

FERISTERIA  (from  peristera,  a  dove ;  referring 
to  the  dove-like  appearance  of  tho  column,  whence 
the  plant  is  called,  in  South  America,  "  Flower  of  the 
Holy  Spirit").  Dove  Flower.  STN.  Echardia.  OKD. 
Orchidece.  A  small  genus  (four  species)  of  stove  orchids, 
having  fleshy  pseudo-bulbs,  natives  of  the  Columbian 
Andes.  Flowers  showy,  in  short  or  elongated  racemes, 
shortly  pedicellate;  sepals  concave  and  connate  at  tho 


FIG.  89.  PKRISTERIA   EI.ATA. 

baso;  petals  similar,  but  rather  smaller;  lip  with  its 
lower  half  continuous  with  tho  column,  and  sagittate  at 
the  base,  and  its  upper  half  articulated  with  the  lower, 
undivided,  and  bent  down  over  the  face  of  the  column, 
which  is  short,  fleshy,  and  wingless;  pollen  masses  two, 
furrowed,  sessile  on  a  narrow  gland ;  scapes  simple,  erect, 
nodding,  or  deflexed  at  base.  Leaves  large,  plicate. 
For  culture,  see  Acineta,  to  which  tho  present  genus 
is  closely  allied. 


perfection. 
South  America,  1837.     A  curious,  rather  than  showy, 


Fio.  90.   FLOWERS  OF  PERISTERIA  ELATA  (natural  size). 

P.  elata  (tall).*  Dove,  or  Holy  Ghost  Flower,  .rf.  white,  with 
small  lilac  specks  on  the  base  of  the  lip,  waxy,  very  sweet-scented, 
about  IJin.  across,  almost  globose;  spikes  erect,  3ft.  or  more  in 
height,  and  rising  from  the  base  of  the  pseudo-bulbs.  July  to 
September,  and  continuing  to  produce  flowers  for  two  months 
when  the  growths  are  strong.  I.  lanceolate,  strongly  ribbed  and 
plicate,  sometimes  upwards  of  3ft.  high  and  6in.  across.  Pseudo- 
bulbs  striated,  green,  as  large  as  swans'  eggs,  bearing  three  to  five 
leaves,  h.  4ft.  Panama,  1826.  A  very  handsome,  noble,  and 
free-growing  plant;  the  F.spiritu  Santo  (Holy  Ghost  Flower)  of 
the  Spaniards.  See  Figs.  89  and  90.  (B.  M.  3116.) 

P.  guttata  (spotted),    fl.  yellow  and  red  ;  spikes  produced  close 
to  the  pseudo-bulbs,  pendulous,  and  hanging  over  the  edge  of  the 
pot.    September,  and  remaining  two  or  three  week 
A.  6in. 
species. 

P.  Humboldtil  fulva  (Humboldt's  tawny).  A  synonym  of 
Acineta  Humloldtii. 

P.  pendula  (pendulous).*  fl.  pale  yellow,  spotted  with  red  and 
brown  ;  lip  crested  at  the  base  of  the  disk,  thick  ;  scape  short, 
few-flowered,  h.  1ft.  Demerara,  1855.  (B.  M.  3479.) 

FERISTROFHE  (from  peristrophe,  turning  round  ; 
in  reference  to  the  corolla,  which  is  twisted  so  as  to  be 
upside  down).  OBD.  Acanthacece.  A  genus  comprising 
about  fifteen  species  of  erect  or  loosely  sub-twiggy  herbs, 
inhabiting  tropical  and  Southern  Africa,  Madagascar,  the 
East  Indies,  China,  and  tho  Malayan  Archipelago. 
Flowers  generally  purple  ;  heads  often  pedicellate,  loosely 
cymoso  ;  bracts  two,  sub-connate  at  base  ;  calyx  shorter 
than  tho  bracts.  Leaves  entire.  The  species  hero  de- 
scribed are  stove  perennials,  and  are  those  usually  seen 
under  cultivation.  For  culture,  see  Justicia. 
P.  lanceolaria  (lance-leaved),  fl.  in  terminal,  much-branched 
panicles  ;  corolla  pale  purple,  with  a  long,  slender  tube,  which  M 
compressed  and  slightly  twisted  at  apex  ;  upper  lip  pale  purple- 
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Feristrophe — continued. 

white,  lin.  long.     Winter.     I.  Sin.  to  5in.  long,  lanceolate  or 
oblong-lanceolate,  long-acuminate,  attenuated  into  the  petiole, 
glabious  on  both  surfaces,    h.  2ft.  to  4ft.    India.    (B.  M.  5566.) 
P.  speciosa  (showy).*  fl.,  corolla  externally  pubescent,  with  a 
very  long,  curved,  remarkably  twistetl,  pale  purplish  tube ;  lips 
two,    elliptical  -  oblong,    both  of  a  deep,    rich  carmine-purple. 
Winter.    I.  opposite,  petiolate,  ovate,  somewhat  acuminated,  the 
lower  and  larger  ones  sub-cordate  and  slightly  crenate.    Stem 
and  old  branches  ash-colour,      h.  4ft.       India,   1826.     (B.  74; 
B.  M.  2722 ;  L.  B.  C.  1915,  under  name  of  Justicia  speciosa.) 
PERISTYLIS.     Included  under  Habenaria. 
PERITHECIUM    (from   peri,  around,  and   thekion, 
a  receptacle  ;  inasmuch  as  it  surrounds  the  receptacle  for 
the  spores).      The   name  given   to  certain  bodies  formed, 
in   the  processes   of   reproduction,   in  a    large   group    of 
Fungi,   the    Pyrenomycetes    (which    see).      The    Peri- 
thecia  vary  a  good  deal  in  form,  and  in  mode  of  group- 
ing together;  but  they  are  always  small,  and  are  usually 
flask-shaped.      They  may  be  almost  free  from  the  myce- 
lium, or  may  be  imbedded  in  it,  and,  in  the  latter  case, 
the   wall    is    hardly    distinguishable    from    the    mass   in 
which    it    lies.       When    free,    the    wall    is    often   rather 
brittle,  but  moderately  strong,  and  is  formed  of  squarish 
or    rounded   cells,   usually   dark   brown   or   black.       The 
Perithecia  may  be  scattered  about  singly,  or  crowded  on 
specialised  bodies.     When  mature,  each  usually  contains 
several    long,  transparent    cells    of    uniform    width,    or 
widened  upwards    (asci),   and   in    each    ascus    there    are 
generally  eight  spores,  less  often  from  two  to  six,  or  an 
indefinite     number,     for     reproduction.       These     escape 
through  a  narrow  neck,  in   which  is  a  circular  pore,  or 
the  aperture  may  be  a  long  slit ;   or  there  may  not  be 
an   aperture,  the   Perithecia  bursting  ultimately.     Inter- 
mixed with  the  asci  iu  many  are  numerous  slender  fila- 
ments, as  long  as   the   asci.     They   are  the   paraphyses, 
and  their  presence  or  absence   is  of  consequence  in  dis- 
tinguishing the  genera  in  the  group. 

FERITOMA  (from  peritome.  a  cutting  round  about ; 
referring  to  the    base  of    the  calyx).     STN.   Atalanta  (of 
Nuttall).     OBD.    Capparidece.     A   small  genus   of   hardy, 
North   American,    annual   herbs,    now    included,  by    the 
authors  of  the  "  Genera  Plantarum,"  under  Cleome.     Calyx 
four-fid,  cut  round  at  the   base;  stamens  six.      Capsules 
stalked.       Leaves    compound,    generally    three    to    five- 
foliolate.     For  Culture  of  P.  aurea,  see  Cleome. 
P.  aurea  (golden),    fl.  yellow ;  petals  oblong-elliptic,  sub-sessile. 
July  and   August.     I.  three  to   five-foliolate ;   leaflets  oblong- 
lanceolate,  acute  at  both  ends,  entire,    h.  1ft.    1840.    The  proper 
name  of  this  plant  is  Cleome  lutea.    (B.  R.  xxvii.  67.) 

PERIWINKLE.     See  Vinca. 

FERNETTYA  (named  after  A.  J.  Pernetty,  1716- 
1801,  who  accompanied  Bougainville  in  his  voyage,  and 
was  author  of  "A  Voyage  to  the  Falkland  Islands"). 
ORD.  EricacecB.  A  genus  comprising  about  fifteen  species 
(the  number  is  inordinately  multiplied  by  some  authors) 
of  hardy,  or  nearly  hardy,  rigid,  very  glabrous,  hispid, 
or  ciliated  shrubs,  some  small ;  one  is  a  native  of  the 
mountains  of  Tasmania  and  New  Zealand,  another  is 
Brazilian,  and  the  rest  inhabit  the  mountains  of  Western 
America,  from  Tierra  del  Fuego  to  Mexico.  Flowers 
white  or  rose-colour,  small,  nodding,  solitary  in  the 
axils,  or  disposed  in  axillary  or  terminal  racemes  ;  calyx 
five-parted,  not  changing  in  the  fruit,  persistent ;  corolla 
urceolate  or  globose,  shortly  five-lobed,  the  lobes  re- 
curved; pedicels  curved,  bracteate  and  bibracteolate. 
Fruit  a  globular  berry,  varying  considerably  in  colour 
and  size,  generally  about  the  size  of  a  pea.  Leaves 
usually  small,  alternate,  short-stalked,  serrated,  penni- 
nerved,  coriaceous,  hard,  persistent.  The  species  best 
known  in  cultivation  are  those  described  below.  For 
culture,  see  Gaultheria. 

P.  ciliaris  (ciliated),  fl.  white;  peduncles  glandular.  June. 
L  ovate-lanceolate,  acute,  having  the  margins  denticulated  and 
ciliated  with  bristles.  Branchlets  setose.  A.  2ft.  Mexico,  1849. 
Half-hardy.  (G.  C.  n.  s.,  x.  39.) 


Fernettya — continued. 

P.  furens  (maddening).*  fl.  white,  in  almost  sessile,  solitary, 
many-flowered,  axillary  racemes ;  lobes  of  corolla  spreading, 
rather  obtuse.  March.  L  alternate,  lijn.  long,  ovate-lanceolate, 
rarely  sub-obovate,  with  serrated  margins  ;  petioles  red.  Chili 
A  low,  moderately-branched  shrub.  (B.  M.  4920.) 
P.  muoronata  (mucronate).*  Prickly  Heath,  fl.  white  ;  pedicels 
axillary,  bracteate,  about  equal  in  length  to  the  leaves.  May  to 
July.  I.  ovate,  cuspidate,  denticulate,  serrulate,  stiff,  shining  on 
both  surfaces.  A.  6ft.  Magellan,  1828.  (B.  R.  1675.)  SYN 
Arbutus  mucronata  (B.  M.  3093;  L.  B.  C.  1848).  A  considerable 
number  of  handsome  seedling  varieties  have  been  produced  from 
this  species,  varying  in  the  size  and  colour  of  the  berries,  these 
ranging  from  almost  black  to  nearly  white.  Perhaps  the  finest 
forms  nave  been  raised  by  Mr.  L.  J.  Davis,  Hillsborough, 
co.  Down. 

P.  m.  angustifolia  (narrow-leaved).  A  form  with  narrower 
leaves  than  the  type.  (B.  M.  3889;  B.  R.  1840,  63,  under  name  of 
P.  anyuxtifoUa.) 

P.  Pentlandi  (Pentland's).  fl.  white,  }in.  long,  ovate-globose, 
solitary,  axillary,  drooping;  pedicels  red.  June.  Jr.  a  berry, 
about  the  size  of  a  large  pea,  dark  blue-purple.  I.  crowded  or 
sparse,  Jin.  long  and  under,  ovate  or  ovate-lanceolate,  acute, 
serrulate,  very  coriaceous,  shining.  Branches  and  branchlets 
angled,  setulose  or  glabrous,  leafy.  Andes,  1875.  A  rigid, 
branched,  small  shrub.  (B.  M.  6204.) 

P.  pilosa  (pilose).*  fl.  white  ;  corolla  ovate,  with  blunt,  revolute 
teeth.  May.  I.  ovate-elliptic,  ciliately  serrulated,  coriaceous, 
without  mucro,  and  callous  at  the  point.  Stem  pilose,  procum- 
bent. A.  6in.  Mexico,  1839.  SVN.  Arbutus  pilosa.  (B.  M.  3177.) 
FERNETTYA  (of  Scopoli).  A  synonym  of  Canarina. 
FERONIA.  A  synonym  of  Thalia  (which  see). 
FERONOSPORA.  A  genus  of  minute  Fungi, 
belonging  to  the  ''  White  Moulds,"  one  of  the  groups 
included  among  the  mildews.  There  are  many  species 
in  the  genus,  and  all  of  them  are  parasitic  on  plants, 
i.e.,  they  grow  in  and  upon  living  plants.  They  prefer 
the  leaves  and  young  stems — at  least  they  are  most 
conspicuous  upon  these — but  they  run  through  all  parts, 
from  roots  to  seeds,  though  showing  themselves  usually 
only  on  the  younger  green  organs.  They  are  confined 
to  herbs  as  their  hosts,  except  in  one  or  two  cases,  e.g., 
P.  sparsa,  on  leaves  of  Roses.  Some  of  them  grow  on 
cultivated  herbs  in  gardens,  and  are  frequently  most 
injurious  to  these  plants.  Several  of  the  more  destruc- 
tive species  are  briefly  described  below;  but  a  short 
account  of  the  general  structure  and  modes  of  repro- 
duction characteristic  of  the  genus  must  first  be  given. 
We  select  as  a  type  Peronospora  nivea,  which  is 
very  common  upon  the  leaves,  stems,  and  roots  of  wild 
Umbelliferce,  and  also  upon  the  garden  Carrot,  Parsley, 
and  Parsnip.  A  portion  of  a  leaf  attacked  by  this 
Fungus  may  be  recognised  by  its  yellowish-green  colour 
above,  passing  into  brown.  The  lower  surface  of  the 
patch  bears  a  white  coating,  which,  under  the  micro- 
scope, is  seen  to  consist  of  erect,  branched  stalks  of 
very  small  size.  These  stalks  emerge  through  the 
stomata  of  the  leaf.  Each  is  forked  once  or  twice,  and 
bears,  towards  the  tip,  from  one  to  four  horizontal 
branches,  each  forked  once,  twice,  or  thrice,  and  ending 
in  straight,  short  branchlets.  Each  of  the  latter  bears 
on  its  tip  a  small  cell,  called  a  conidium  (see  Fig. 
91,  a,  b).  On  tracing  the  erect  stalks  downwards  into 
the  leaf,  they  are  found  to  arise  as  branches  from  an 
abundant  mass  of  filaments  (mycelium)  of  a  Fungus. 
This  mycelium  is  spread  through  all  parts  of  the  plant, 
lying  in  the  intercellular  spaces,  or  boring  through  the 
cell-walls,  and  drawing  nourishment  from  the  contents' 
of  the  cells  by  means  of  numerous  minute  suckers 
(haustoria).  The  host-plants  are  soon  destroyed  by  the 
Fungus,  and  the  diseased  parts  either  dry  up,  or,  if 
fleshy,  e.g.,  roots  and  tubers,  they  become  soft,  rotten, 
and  pulpy.  Reproduction  is  effected  by  means  of  the 
conidia  and  of  oospores.  The  conidia  do  not  at  once 
reproduce  the  Fungus,  but,  when  placed  in  water,  their 
contents  divide  (see  Fig.  91,  b),  into  five  or  six  small, 
egg-shaped  masses,  or  zoospores,  each  furnished  with 
two  hairs  (cilia),  which  they  can  move,  and  thus  they 
can  swim  in  water,  e.g.,  in  a  dewdrop  or  raindrop.  After 
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Feronospora — continued. 

a  time,  when  on  a  suitable  part  of  the  plant,  they  push 
out  tubes,  and  these  pass  through  the  stomata  into  the 
interior  of  the  plant,  and  there  reproduce  the  Fungus. 
This  is  the  usual  process  in  summer.  The  conidia  and 
the  zoospores,  however,  are  unfit  to  resist  intense  cold ; 
hence,  another  process  of  reproduction  occurs  in  autumn, 
resulting  in  the  formation  of  the  oospores  in  the  tissues 
of  the  host-plants.  This  latter  process  is  as  follows. 
On  two  neighbouring  branches  of  mycelium-threads, 
inside  the  tissues  of  the  host,  two  projections  begin 
to  form.  One  of  these  (oosphere)  is  globular ;  the 
other  (antheridium)  is  oval,  or  clubbed,  and  much 
smaller,  and  a  cell  is  cut  off  from  the  rest,  at  the  end, 
by  a  partition.  The  antheridium  comes  to  lie  against  the 
oosphere,  and  sends  into  it  a  kind  of  beak,  which  pierces 
its  wall,  and  fertilises  the  contents.  These  contract, 
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FIG.  91.  PERONOSPORA  NIVEA  —  a,  Part  of  Conidiophore,  with 
Conidia ;  &,  Conidium,  inclosing  five  Zoospores ;  c,  Besting 
Spore. 

become  covered  with  a  cell  wall,  and  form  the  oospore  (see 
Fig.  91,  c).  The  outer  wall  of  the  oospore  often  bears 
ridges,  or  outgrowths,  characteristic  of  the  species. 
The  oospores  remain  unchanged  during  winter,  and  in 
spring  they  reproduce  the  Fungus. 

Remedy.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Fungi  live 
inside  the  host-plants,  and  only  produce  their  conidia 
outside  them,  it  is  impossible  to  destroy  the  parasite 
without  destroying  the  host.  Efforts  should  be  directed 
against  the  spread  of  the  disease,  since  a  cure  of  the 
diseased  plants  is  practically  hopeless.  All  tissues 
attacked  by  Peronosporce  are  liable  to  communicate  the 
disease  to  healthy  plants;  hence,  the  former  should,  if 
possible,  be  burned,  that  being  the  only  certain  means 
of  preventing  the  spread  of  the  disease.  Damp  places, 
and  confined  air  favour  the  Fungi;  hence,  drainage  is 
of  value,  and  the  plants  liable  to  injury  should  be  sepa- 
rated, so  far  as  can  be  done,  to  permit  free  circulation  of 
air.  Any  means  to  strengthen  the  plants  will  probably 
render  them  better  able  to  resist  the  evil  influence  of  the 
Fungi.  Warm,  close,  showery  weather  is  peculiarly 
favourable  to  the  spread  of  the  latter,  since  it  promotes 
the  production  of  conidia,  and  aids  the  zoospores  in 
diffusing  themselves  over  neighbouring  healthy  plants 
by  means  of  the  drops  of  rain  or  dew. 

In  the  case  of  the  Potato-disease  Fungus  (P.  infestans), 
numerous  remedies  have  been  proposed,  e.g.,  cutting  off 
stems  and  leaves  as  soon  as  disease  appears,  Jensen's 
method  of  earthing-up  the  drills,  &c.  See  Phyto- 
phthora. 

The  species  of  Peronospora  are  distinguished  by 
differences  in  the  erect  branches  that  bear  the  conidia, 
and  also  in  the  markings  of  the  outer  coat  of  the 
oospores ;  but  the  latter  bodies  have,  as  yet,  not  been 
detected  in  some  of  these  Fungi.  The  genus  has  been 
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divided  into  four  sections  by  Professor  de  Bary,  of 
Strasbourg,  who  has  employed,  as  the  basis  of  his 
arrangement,  the  modes  of  development  of  the  zoo- 
spores,  or  mycelium,  from  the  conidia,  in  forming  new 
plants.  This  arrangement,  however,  is  not  of  much 
assistance  in  making  out  the  species  of  such  Fungi  as 
may  be  injuring  any  cultivated  plants;  and  for  ease  of 
reference,  therefore,  in  the  following  descriptions,  the 
nature  of  the  branching  of  the  erect,  fertile  stems,  and 
the  markings  of  the  outer  coat  of  the  resting  spores, 
are  chiefly  employed. 

1.  P.  parasitica,  abundant  on,  and  destructive  to,  many 
cruciferous  plants,  including  Turnips  and  Cabbages.     On 
the  larger  kinds   of  Cruciferce,  the  Fungus  is  often  con- 
fined to   spots  on  the  leaves.      It  has  large,    branched 
haustoria,   or  suckers,   which   often   nearly  fill  the   cells 
of  the    host-plants,   from  which  they  draw  nourishment. 
The   fertile   stems   are   rather  stout  below,   and    five  to 
eight  times  bifurcated;  the  branches  are  rather  crowded, 
and  end  in  slender,  short  branches,  each  of  which  bears 
on  its  tip  an  elliptical,  colourless  conidium.     The  conidinm 
shows  no  papilla,  and,  in  germination,  emits  a  mycelium 
tube   from    any  point    of  its    surface.     The    oospore    ia 
globular,  and  has  a  thin,  nearly  smooth,  outer  coat. 

2.  P.  Vicice  grows  on  Peas  and  Vetches,   often   doing 
considerable  damage.     The  fertile  stems  are  rather  slender, 
six  to  eight  times  bifurcated,   with  the  branches  rather 
stiff  and  spreading,  and  the   terminal  branchlets  rather 
longer  than  in  most  of  the  other  species,  and  very  slender. 
The  conidia  are  grey,  with  a  pale  violet  tint,  but  otherwise 
much  as  in  P.  parasitica.     The  oospore  is  globular,  pale 
brown,  with  a  network  of  ridges  on  the  outer  coat. 

3.  P.  effusa  attacks  Spinach,  and  other  Chenopodiacece, 
causing  the  leaves  to  become  thickened,  and  to  speedily 
decay.      The  fertile    stems   are   rather  short   and  thick, 
and  bifurcate  from  two  to  seven  times,  ending  in  short, 
straight  or  hooked  branches.       They  are   grey,    with   a 
tinge  of  violet,   as  are   also  the   elliptical   conidia.     The 
latter  germinate    as    in    P.  parasitica.     The    oospore  is 
pale    brown,  with    irregular,  brown  ridges  which  render 
it,  though  globular,   decidedly  angular  in  outline.     This 
species  forms  very  dense   tufts   on  the    lower  surface  of 
the  leaves. 

4.  P.  Schleideniana  grows  on  Onions   and  their  allies. 
The  fertile   threads   are   rather   stout,   not,    or  scarcely, 
jointed,  giving  off  branches  along  the  sides  alternately; 
branches    usually    three    to    five    times    bifurcated,   and 
ending  in  short,  hooked  or  spreading  branchlets;  conidia 
large,   obovoid   or  nearly  pear-shaped,  all  parts  reddish- 
grey  or   dull  violet.      The   conidia  germinate   from   any 
part   of  their  sides.     The  oospores  are  globular,  brown, 
smooth,  except  for  an  open  network  of  ridges. 

5.  P.   arborescens  lives   on   Poppies    only,  and    hence 
is  of  no  very  great  practical  importance  in  Britain.     It 
often  causes  distortions  in  the  plants  affected  by  it.     The 
fertile   stems   are    rather  longer  and  more  slender  than 
usual,  and  are   seven  to  ten  times  bifurcated;    and  the 
branches  end  in  spreading,  or  hooked  and  very  slender 
tips.   The  conidia  are  nearly  round,  small,  colourless,  and 
germinate   from    the   side.      The    oospores   are   globular, 
brown,  marked  with  a  network  of  ridges. 

6.  P.  sparsa  is  one  of  the  few  Peronosporce  on  woody 
plants.      It    grows,   as    a    delicate  grey   mould,   on   the 
under  side  of  the    leaves   of    Eoses,    in    conservatories. 
The  leaves  become  spotted  with  brown,  and  soon  shrivel 
up.     The  fertile   stems  of  the  Fungus  bifurcate  several 
times,   and   end  in   curved   tips,   bearing  round   conidia, 
which   germinate   from  the   side.     The  oospores   of  this 
species  have  not  been  observed. 

7.  P.  nivea  has  been  already  described.     The  spreading 
branches,  bifurcated  from  one  to  three  times;  the  ovoid, 
rather    small  conidia,  with  a  papilla  at  the  tip,  and  pro- 
ducing, not  a  germinal  mycelium  tube,  but  four  or  five 
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zoospores ;  and  the  smooth,  unridged  coat  of  the  oospore, 
distinguish  this  parasite  of  the   Umbelliferce. 

8.  P.  ganglioniformis  is  parasitic  on  many  Composites, 
and    among    these  is  the  Lettuce,  to  which  it,  at  times, 
does    much    harm.     The    fertile     stems     are     somewhat 
flattened  and  broad,  bifurcated  three  to  eight  times,  and 
bear  at  their  tips  a  flattened  enlargement,  like  a  nerve 
ganglion   (whence   the   specific   name),   on   which,   chiefly 
round  the  margin,  stand  from  two  to  eight  short,  slender 
branchlets.     Each  of  these  bears   a  pale   or  colourless, 
nearly   round  conidinm,    provided    with  a    minute    wart 
at  one   end,   from  which  the  mycelium   tube  is  emitted 
in  germination.     The  oospore  is  yellowish-brown,  its  outer 
coat  being  slightly  wrinkled. 

9.  P.    pygmcea    lives    on  Anemone   nemorosa  and  on 
Hepatica  triloba,  as  well  as,  occasionally,  on  cultivated 
Anemones.     It  is  easily  known  by  the  fertile  stems  being 
short   and   stout,  and  thickened  upwards   to  a  kind   of 
head,   on   which  grow  from  two    to    six    short,    slender 
branchlets.      Each  of  these  bears  an  ovoid  or   elliptical 
conidium,  which,  in  germination,  gives  out  all  the    con- 
tents,  through  a  small   wart  at  one   end.     The  oospore 
is  pale  brown,  and  has  a  smooth,  wrinkled  coat. 

The  three  following  species  may  possibly  occur  in 
Britain,  though  not  yet  recorded  from  this  country. 

P.  viticola  is  parasitic  in  North  America,  on  the  native 
American  Vines,  and  on  the  introduced  European  Vine. 
It  has  not  yet  crossed  the  Atlantic,  but  may  easily, be 
brought  on  the  Vines  so  often  imported  from  America 
to  Europe,  since  it  is  abundant  in  the  Eastern  United 
States.  It  grows  on  all  green  parts,  and  destroys  them, 
rendering  them  brown.  The  fertile  stems  are  trifurcated 
far  more  often  than  bifurcated,  and  end  in  crowded,  short 
branchlets,  bearing  elliptical  conidia,  which  form  zoospores. 
The  oospore  has  a  smooth,  yellow,  thick  outer  coat. 

P.  Cactorum  causes  decay  and  rottenness  of  the  fleshy 
tissues  of  cultivated  species  of  Cactus.  The  fertile  stems 
bear  a  few  branchlets,  ranged  along  one  side.  The 
conidia  are  colourless,  ovoid  or  elliptical,  with  a  con- 
siderable wart  on  the  tip,  and  through  this  the  mycelial 
filament  emerges  in  germination  of  the  conidium.  The 
oospore  has  a  smooth,  thick,  pale  brown  outer  coat.  This 
disease  has  been  the  cause  of  a  good  deal  of  injury  in 
botanic  gardens  in  Germany. 

P.  Schachtii  has  frequently  proved  very  destructive  to 
Beets  on  the  Continent.  It  forms  a  bluish-grey  coat 
on  the  lower  surface  of  the  leaves,  which  become  yel- 
lowish-green, wrinkled,  and  fleshy,  and  remain  small. 
Frequently,  the  young  shoots  and  the  heart-leaves  are 
destroyed.  The  fertile  stems  bear  several  short  branches  ; 
the  terminal  branchlets  are  short,  straight,  blunt,  spread- 
ing, and  bear  ovate,  dull  violet  conidia.  The  oospores 
are  unknown.  The  mycelium  lives  through  the  winter 
in  the  diseased  plants,  and  resumes  its  growth  in  the 
young  leaves  during  the  following  year.  The  seeds  from 
diseased  plants  are  often  affected  as  shown  by  the 
appearance  of  the  Fungus  on  the  seedlings. 

The  Potato-disease  Fungus,  frequently  described  under 
the  name  of  Peronospora  infestans,  Mont,  (e.g.,  in  Cooke's 
"Handbook  of  British  Fungi"),  has,  of  late  years,  been 
placed  in  a  separate  genus,  under  the  name  Phytophthora 
infestans.  For  the  characters  distinctive  of  the  genus, 
and  the  habits  of  and  remedies  for  P.  in/estans,  and  of 
the  only  other  species,  P.  Fagi,  see  Phytophthora. 

FERSEA  (a  name  applied  by  Theophrastus  to  an 
Egyptian  tree).  Alligator  or  Avocado  Pear.  OBD. 
Laurineae.  An  extensive  genus  (about  100  species  have 
been  enumerated)  of  mostly  stove  trees  or  shrubs,  all  of 
which  (except  one  species  from  the  Canary  Islands) 
are  natives  of  tropical  and  sub-tropical  Asia  and 
America.  Flowers  disposed  in  panicles ;  perianth  tube 
short;  limb  segments  six,  almost  equal,  or  the  three 
outer  ones  smaller ;  perfect  stamens  nine.  Fruit  often 
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large  and  fleshy.  Leaves  alternate  or  scattered,  cori 
ceous,  penniveined,  or  more  or  less  distinctly  trip. 
nerved.  The  undermentioned  species  is  the  only  01 
introduced,  and  it  is  rarely  seen  in  cultivation, 
thrives  best  in  a  compost  of  loam  and  fibry  peat.  Pr 
pagated,  in  autumn,  by  layers  of  the  ripened  shoots,  c 
in  May,  by  cuttings  of  firm  shoots,  inserted  in  san 
under  a  bell  glass,  in  heat. 

P.  gratissima  (most-grateful).  Alligator  or  Avocado  Per 
fl.  green,  about  £in.  across,  fr.  pear-shaped,  yellow  and  brow 
often  tinged  with  deep  purple,  and  about  4in.  long.  I.  elliptic! 
narrow  towards  the  base,  about  6in.  long.  h.  25ft.  to  30ft.  We 
Indies,  1739.  The  flavour  of  the  fruit  somewhat  resembles  th 
of  butter,  or  marrow,  hence  it  is  called  "  Vegetable  Marrow  " 
the  West  Indies.  It  is  so  rich  and  mild  that  most  people  mal 
use  of  some  spice,  or  pungent  substance,  to  give  it  poignanc' 
and  wine,  sugar,  lime-juice,  but  mostly  pepper  and  saft,  are  use 
Marks  made  with  the  stone  of  the  seed  on  a  white  wall  will  t« 
as  red  as  blood,  and  cannot  be  effaced  until  the  wall  is  whit 
washed,  and  even  then  only  with  difficulty.  (B.  M.  458 
B.  E.  1258.) 


FIG.  92.  FRUITING  BRANCH,  LEAF,  AND  STONE  OF  PERSICA 
DAVIDIAJ«A. 

PERSICA  (so  named  in  allusion  to  the  Peach  bein 
supposed  to  come  originally  from  Persia).  Peach.  OBI 
Rosacece.  A  small  genus  of  hardy  or  half-hardy  fruit-trees 
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Fersica — continued. 

now  included,  by  Benthain  and  Hooker,  under  Prunus; 
they  are  natives  of  Europe  and  the  warmer  parts  of  Asia. 
Flowers  almost  sessile,  solitary  or  twin,  rising  from  the 
scaly  buds  earlier  than  the  leaves.  Leaves  condupli- 
cate  when  young.  P.  vulgaris,  and  its  variety  below 
described,  are  well  known  and  much  esteemed  fruits. 
For  culture,  &c.,  see  Nectarine  and  Peach  respec- 
tively. 

P.  Davidiana  (Abb<5  David's).  /.  light  rose  or  white.  Spring 
(as  soon  as,  or  earlier  than,  the  Almond),  fr.  small,  spherical ; 
skin  downy,  greyish-white,  changing  to  yellow  at  maturity. 
1.  glandular,  regularly  attenuated  towards  the  base ;  margins  very 
finely  serrated.  China.  Only  of  use  as  an  ornamental  tree,  but 
its  flowering  season  being  so  early,  the  blossoms  are  frequently 
destroyed  by  frosts.  See  Fig.  92. 

P.  vulgaris  (common).*  Peach,  ft.  pale  or  dark  red,  sessile. 
Spring,  fr.  clothed  with  a  velvety  tomentum.  I.  lanceolate, 
glabrous,  serrated,  h.  15ft  Probably  Eastern  Asia,  1562.  STK. 
Pruntw  Persiea.  Of  this  species,  there  are  several  very  desirable 
and  ornamental  varieties,  including  some  with  double  flowers, 
and  others  with  variegated  and  purple  leaves. 

P.  V.  IfflVls  (smooth).  Nectarine.  Jl.  red.  Spring,  fr.  smooth, 
glabrous,  h.  15ft  1562.  The  Nectarine  is  distinguished  from 
the  Peach  by  its  smooth,  and  rather  firmer,  more  plump  fruit 
SVN.  Prunus  fniift. 

PERSIMMON.     See  Diospyros  virginiana. 

PERSISTENT.  Not  falling  off,  but  even  remaining 
on  the  fruit,  or  lasting  throughout  winter,  as  the  leaves 
of  evergreens. 

PERSONATE.     Included  under  Scrophvlarineas. 

FERSOONIA  (named  after  C.  H.  Persoon,  1755-1837, 
a  distinguished  botanist,  author  of  "  Synopsis  Plantarum  " 
and  other  botanical  works).  SYNS.  Linkia,  Pentadactylon. 
OBD.  Proteacece.  A.  genus  comprising  sixty  species  of 
greenhouse,  ornamental  shrubs  or  Email  trees;  one  is  a 
native  of  New  Zealand,  and  the  rest  are  all  Australian. 
Flowers  yellow  or  white,  small  or  mediocre,  solitary  in 
the  axils,  or,  owing  to  the  abortion  of  the  floral  leaves, 
forming  short  racemes,  rarely  in  slender,  terminal,  one- 
sided racemes ;  perianth  regular,  the  segments  recurved 
in  the  upper  portion.  Leaves  entire,  alternate,  or  rarely 
here  and  there  almost  whorled.  A  selection  of  the  species 
best  known  to  cultivation  is  given  below.  They  require 
a  compost  of  equal  parts  loam,  peat,  and  sand.  Cuttings 
of  the  ripened  shoots  will  root  readily  in  sand,  under 
a  bell  glass.  The  undermentioned  species  are  shrubs, 
except  where  otherwise  stated. 

P.  Drummondli  (Drummond's).    A  synonym  of  P.  longifolia. 
P.  ferrnginea  (rusty).*    ft.  yellow,  solitary  in  the  arils,  or  often 
densely  clustered,  terminal  or  pedunculate  in  the  upper  axils ; 
perianth  densely  ferruginous-pubescent.    June.    I.  ovate,  oblong- 
elliptical,  or  almost  lanceolate,  acute  or  obtuse,  with  a  callous 
point,  2in.  to  4m.  long.  Young  branches  and  shoots  slightly  ferru- 
ginous or  hoary-tomentose.    h.  3ft    1823.   (S.  E.  B.  ii.  83.) 
P.  Fraseri  (Eraser's).    A  synonym  of  P.  toccata. 
P.  hirsuta  (hairy).    Jl.  yellow,  very  shortly  pedicellate,  solitary 
within  each  floral  leaf,  but  crowded  into  short  heads  or  clusters 
at  or  below  the  ends  of  the  branches.    June.    J.  crowded,  narrow- 
linear,  acute  and  rigid,  but  scarcely  pungent-pointed,  channelled 
beneath,  with  revolute  margins,  mostly  about  iin.  long.  A.  2ft  to 
3ft     1800.     Plant  pubescent  or  hirsute,  spreading.     (L.  B   C. 
327.) 

P.  lanceolata  (lanceolate).  Jl.  yellow;  pedicels  exceedingly 
short,  solitary  or  two  together.  June,  L  lanceolate  or  oblong- 
lanceolate,  mucrAnate-acute,  much  contracted  into  a  short  petiole, 
mostly  l^in.  to  2iin.  long,  flat  Young  branches  and  shoots 
hoary-pubescent,  h.  4ft  1791.  (A.  B.  R.  74  ;  L.  B.  C.  25.) 
P.  L  Isevis  (smooth).  1.  rather  longer  and  thinner  than  in  the 
type,  broart  and  narrow.  Whole  plant  glabrous.  (A.  B.  R.  280 
and  L.  B.  C.  1509,  under  name  of  P.  latifolia.) 
P.  linearis  (linear-leaved),  jl.  yellow,  on  solitary  pedicels.  July. 
I.  rather  crowded,  linear,  acute  or  almost  obtuse,  contracted  at 
the  base,  Iin.  to  2in.  long.  h.  10ft.  to  20ft  1794.  A  tall  shrub 
or  small  tree.  SY.NS.  P.  pinifolia,  P.  prvinota.  (A.  B.  B.  77 ; 
B.  M.  760.) 

P.  longifolia  (long-leaved).*  Jl.  yellow,  solitary  in  the  axils,  but, 
owing  to  the  abortion  of  floral  leaves,  forming  often  terminal  or 
sub-terminal  racemes.  July.  I.  linear  or  linear-lanceolate,  5in. 
to  Sin.  long,  callous-pointed  or  obtuse,  narrowed  into  a  short 


Persoonia — continued. 
petiole,    h.  10ft.  to  20ft.    1850. 
P.  Drvmmondii. 


A  tall  shrub  or  small  tree.    STN. 


P.  macrostacbya  (large-spiked).    A  synonym  of  P.  toccata. 

P.  nutans  (nodding),  ft.  yellow ;  pedicels  axillary,  solitary  or 
rarely  twin,  spreading  or  at  length  reflexed.  July.  L  narrow- 
linear,  acute,  contracted  at  base,  iin.  to  above  Iin.  long,  flat  or 
with  the  margins  slightly  recurved.  A.  1ft  1824.  An  erect,  but 
low  and  bushy  shrub.  (L.  B.  C.  922,  under  name  of  P.  Jteo- 
/oKa.) 

P.  pinifolia  (Pine-leaved).    A  synonym  of  P.  linearU. 

P.  prninosa  (bedewed).    A  synonym  of  P.  linearit. 

P.  rigida  (rigid).*  ft.  yellow,  almost  sessile  and  solitary  in  the 
axils,  but  sometimes  several  crowded  at  the  base  of  axillary 
shoots  ;  perianth  densely  villous.  June.  L  varying  from  obovate 
to  linear-spathulate,  mucronate,  much  contracted  at  the  base, 
but  scarcely  petiolate,  gin.  to  liin.  long,  the  margins  usually  re- 
curved or  replicate,  softly  or  scabrous-pubescent  when  young, 
glabrous  when  old.  h.  3ft  to  4ft  1824.  (L.  B.  C.  1199,  under 
name  of  P.  tpathulata.) 

P.  saccata  (pouched),  ft.  yellow  ;  pedicels  mostly  at  or  below  the 
ends  of  the  branches,  and  crowded  into  racemes ;  upper  segment 
perianth  saccate.  July.  L  linear-terete,  sometimes  almost 
form,  2in.  to  4m.  or  more  long.  h.  2ft  to  6ft  1837.  STNS. 


of  perianth  saccate. 
filiform,  2in.  to  4m. 
P.  Fraseri,  P.  macrvstachya. 


P.  Tore  (Toro).  ft.  yellowish  ;  racemes  Iin.  long,  six  to  ten- 
flowered.  Summer,  i.  3in.  to  Sin.  long,  rery  narrow,  linear- 
lanceolate,  gradually  narrowed  into  the  petiole,  acuminate  or 
obtuse  and  apiculate,  quite  entire,  polished  on  both  surfaces. 
New  Zealand.  A  small  tree. 

FESSOONIA  (of  Michaur).  A  synonym  of  Mar- 
shallia  (which  see). 

FERTUSE.    Having  slits  or  holes. 

PERU  BALSAM-TREE.  See  Myroxylon  perui- 
forum. 

PERU,   MARVEL   OF.      See   Mirabilis   Jalapa. 

PERUVIAN-BARK-TREE.     See  Cinchona. 

PERUVIAN  MASTIC  -TREE.  See  Schinus 
Molle. 

FES.  The  Latin  for  the  foot  or  stalk  ;  e.g.,  in  com- 
pounds, Brevipes,  short-stalked  ;  Longipes,  long-stalked,  &c. 

FESCATOREA.  Included  under  Zygopetalum 
(which  gee). 

FESOMERIA.    Included  under  Fnains  (which  see). 

FETAL.  The  divisions  of  the  corolla,  when  free  — 
that  is  to  say,  not  united  by  their  edges  to  each  other  — 
are  called  Petals. 

FETALACTE  (from  petalon,  a  petal,  and  acte,  a 
ray;  referring  to  the  rayed,  petal-like  scales  on  the  re- 
ceptacle). STN.  Petalolepis.  OBD.  Composite.  A  mono- 
typic  genus,  the  species  being  a  greenhouse,  evergreen, 
hoary-tomentose  or  woolly  sub-shrub.  It  requires  cul- 
ture similar  to  Helichrysum  (which  see). 
P.  coronata  (crowned).  ft.-head*  white,  small,  heterogamons, 

disposed  in  terminal,  crowded  cymes  or  corymbs  ;  achenes  glabrous 

or  papillose  ;   involucre   campanulate  ;   receptacle  small.    May. 

L  alternate,  entire,  obtuse,  h.  1ft  South  Africa,  1816. 
FETALIDIUM  (from  petalon,  a  petal  ;  in  refer- 
ence to  the  petal-like  bracteoles).  STN.  Psevdobarleria. 
OBD.  Acanthacece.  A.  small  genus  (three  species  have 
been  described)  of  unarmed  shrubs,  inhabiting  the  East 
Indies  and  tropical  and  Southern  Africa.  Flowers  soli- 
tary, in  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves,  shortly  pedicellate 
or  sub-sessile.  Leaves  ovate,  entire  or  dentate.  The  only 
species  in  cultivation  is  P.  barlerioides,  a  pretty  stove 
evergreen.  For  culture,  sea  Justicia. 
P.  barlerioides  (Barleria-like).  ft.  white,  pedunculate,  axillary, 

soHtaTTlarge.    June.    L  ovate,  slightly  toothed.    A.  4ft    India! 

1840.    (B.  M.  4053.) 

FETALOID.  Similar  to  a  petal  in  colour  and  tex- 
ture. 

FETALOLEFIS  (of  Lessing).  A  synonym  of  Petal- 
acte  (which  tee). 

FETALOSTEMON  (from  petalon,  a  petal,  and 
stenion,  a  stamen;  referring  to  the  peculiar  union  of 
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Fetalostemon — continued. 

these  organs  in  this  genus).  Prairie  Clover.  ORD. 
Leguminosce.  A  genus  comprising  about  fourteen  species 
of  pretty,  hardy  or  half-hardy  herbs,  usually  perennial, 
gland-dotted,  closely  allied  to  Dalea;  they  are  confined 
to  the  warmer  parts  of  North  America.  Flowers  rose- 
coloured,  purplish-violet,  or  white ;  calyx  teeth  or  lobes 
sub-equal;  standard  heart-shaped  or  oblong;  heads  or 
spikes  terminal,  or  opposite  the  leaves,  often  peduncu- 
late, sub-sessile.  Leaves  impari-pinnate ;  leaflets  small, 
entire,  exstipellate ;  stipules  minute,  setaceous.  The 
best-known  species  in  cultivation  are  P.  candidus  and 
P.  violaceus ;  these  thrive  in  a  compost  of  sandy  loam 
with  a  little  peat  or  leaf  mould.  They  may  be  increased 
by  divisions,  in  spring.  Both  are  hardy  perennials. 

P.  candidus  (white).*  ft.,  corolla  white ;  heads  oblong,  when  old 
cylindrical.  July.  I.,  leaflets  seven  to  nine,  lanceolate  or  linear- 
oblong,  h.  1ft.  1811. 

P.  violaceus  (violet).*  fl.,  corolla  rose-purple;  heads  globose- 
ovate,  or  oblong-cylindrical  when  old.  July.  I,  leaflets  five, 
narrow-linear.  h.  1ft.  1811.  (B.  M.  1707.) 

PETAMENES.     A  synonym  of  Antholyza. 

FETASITES   (an   old   Greek    name   used    by    Dios- 
corides,   from    petasos,    an    umbrella;    alluding    to    the 
size  of  the  foliage).     Including  Nardosmia.     ORD.  Com- 
posites.    A   genus   comprising   about  a  dozen  species  of 
hardy,   more    or    less    white-tomentose   or  woolly  herbs, 
with   perennial   rhizomes    or    stems,   natives   of    Europe, 
Asia,  and  North  America.     Flower-heads  purple  or  white, 
rarely  yellowish-white,  heterogamous,  mediocre,  racemose 
or  thyrsoid-paniculate   at  the  tips  of  the  scapes ;   invo- 
lucre campanulate  or  cylindrical;   receptacle  flat,  naked. 
Leaves  radical,  often  ample,  cordate  or  reniform.     Scapes 
or  stems  many-headed,  with  the  leaves  reduced  to  alter- 
nate scales,  or  rarely  with  the  lower  ones  more  evolnte. 
Many  of  the   species  formerly  included  under   Tussilago 
are    now    referred,    by    Bentham    and    Hooker,   to    this 
genus.     All    succeed  in   any    ordinary   soil,  and  may  be 
increased  by  divisions.     Some   of  the  species  are  rather 
pretty.     The  following  are  among  the  best-known. 
P.  alpina  (alpine).    A  synonym  of  Homogyne  alpina. 
P.  fragrans  (fragrant).*  fl.  -lieads  white,  sweet-smelling ;   invo- 
lucral  scales  acute.    February.    I.  cordate  at  base,  orbiculate- 
cartilaginously   toothed ;    lobes   sub-rotund   at  base.      h.   6in. 
South-western    Europe,   1806   (naturalised   here   and   there   in 
Britain).  (G.  C.  n.  s.,  ix.  147.)  SYN.  Tussilago  fra<jrans (B.  M.  1388). 
P.  frigida  (frigid).*  fl.-heads  white.    April  and  May.    I.  rounded, 
somewhat  reniform,  white-woolly  beneath,  palmately  and  deeply 
rive  to  seven-lobed,  bin.  to  lOin.  broad ;   lobes  toothed  and  cut. 
k.  6m.    Arctic  regions,  1778.    SYN.  Tussilago  friffida. 
P.  nlveus  (snowy).    JL -heads  white,  borne  on  simple  pedicels. 
March.      1.  broadly   cordate,  sub-triangular,  toothed,    slightly 
glabrous  above,  snowy-tomentose  beneath ;  lobes  divaricate,  sub- 
acute,    h.  1ft.    Europe,  1713. 

P.  vulgaris  (common).  Bog  Rhubarb;  Butter  Bur.  fl.-heads 
borne  in  cylindric  panicles,  Sin.  to  lOin.  long,  the  female  longest, 
elongating  after  flowering;  pedicels  slender.  March  to  May. 
I.  Sin.  to  3ft.  in  diameter,  reniform  or  orbicularly  cordate, 
irregularly  toothed,  white  or  cobwebby  beneath,  and,  when 
young,  above  also.  Stems  4in.  to  18in.  high,  stout,  purplish 
below.  Europe  (Britain),  &c.  SYNS.  Tussilago  hybrida  (this 
name  represents  the  female  plant)  and  T.  Petasites.  (Sy.  En.  B. 
783,  784.) 

FETASOSTYLIS.  Included  under  Leianthns 
(which  see). 

PETIOLAR.     Borne  on,  or  relating  to,  a  petiole. 

PETIOLE.     The  footstalk  of  a  leaf. 

PETIOLULE.     The  footstalk  of  a  leaflet. 

PETIVERIA  (named  after  James  Petiver,  F.R.S., 
1665-1718,  an  apothecary  and  distinguished  botanist, 
of  London).  SYN.  Mapa.  ORD.  Phytolaccacece.  A 
monotypic  genus  (according  to  the  authors  of  the 
"  Genera  Plantarum ").  The  species  is  an  ornamental, 
slender,  erect,  glabrous  or  puberulous,  dichotomously- 
branched  stove  herb,  shrubby  at  base,  with  an  alliaceous 
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smell.      It  thrives  in  a  mixture  of  loam  and  peat,  and 

may  be   increased  by  cuttings  of  the  half-ripened  wood, 

rooted  in  bottom  heat. 

P.  alliacca  (Onion-like).  Guinea-hen  Weed.  fl.  white,  very 
shortly  pedicellate,  small,  disposed  in  axillary  and  terminal 
racemes  ;  perianth  conical  at  base,  with  four  spreading,  per- 
sistent segments.  June.  fr.  erect.  I.  alternate,  petiolate, 
ovate,  entire,  membranous,  Sin.  to  4in.  long  (including  the 
short  petiole),  14in.  broad,  attenuated  at  both  ends,  peflucid- 
dotted.  Stem  2ft.  to  3ft.  high.  Mexico  to  Brazil.  (L.  B.  C.  148.) 


P.  a.  octandra  (eight-anthered).     fl.  with  eight  anthers  an 
urplish  filaments.    I.  si 
rpe.    SYN.  P.  octandra. 


purp 

type. 


h  eight 
r,  and  stem  shorter,  than  in  the 

A    synonym    of    P     alliacca 


P.    octandra    (eight-anthered). 
octandra. 

FETR2EA  (Linnaeus  dedicated  this  genus  to  Robert 
James,  Lord  Petre,  a  famous  patron  of  botany,  who 
died  in  1742).  ORD.  Verbenacece.  A  genus  comprising 
about  a  dozen  species  of  beautiful,  twining  or  arborescent, 
stove  shrubs,  natives  of  tropical  America.  Flowers 
violet,  purple,  or  bluish,  shortly  pedicellate  in  the  axils 
of  the  bracts ;  calyx  lobes  five,  large,  prettily  coloured 
at  the  flowering  season;  corolla  often  intensely  coloured, 
with  a  short  tube,  and  an  oblique,  five-fid  limb  ;  racemes 
elongated,  terminal  or  in  the  upper  axils.  Leaves 
opposite,  coriaceous.  The  species  described  below,  which 
are,  probably,  all  in  cultivation,  should  be  planted  in 
good,  rich  mould,  and  kept  in  a  strong  heat.  Propaga- 
tion may  be  readily  effected  by  cuttings,  inserted  in 
light  sandy  soil,  under  a  glass.  P.  volubilis  is  an  ex- 
tremely handsome  twiner. 

P.  arborea  (tree-like).*  fl.  blue,  saturated  with  violet,  disposed 
in  copious,  axillary  or  solitary,  loose,  pendulous  racemes,  6in. 
long.  June.  I.  oblong-lanceolate,  obovate-oblong,  or  elliptic, 
narrowed  at  base,  4in.  to  7in.  long,  liin.  to  2iin.  broad,  sub- 
cordate,  very  shortly  petioled,  obtuse  or  retuse,  and  mucronate 
at  apex,  entire,  h.  12ft.  South  America,  1823.  Arboreous. 
(L.  B.  C.  1606,  under  name  of  P.  erecta.) 

P.  macrostachya  (large-spiked),  fl.  lilac,  disposed  in  terminal, 
elongated,  pendulous  racemes,  which  are  l£ft.  to  2ft.  long ; 
pedicels  shorter  than  the  calyx  tube.  June.  I.  petioled,  lanceo- 
late, oblong,  or  oval-elliptic,  4in.  long,  2Jin.  broad,  shortly 
acuminate  at  both  ends,  mucronate,  entire,  undulated,  h.  20ft. 
South  America.  Twiner.  (P.  M.  B.  iv.  99,  under  name  of 
P.  Stapelice.) 

P.  rugosa  (wrinkled),  fl.  blue,  shortly  pedicellate,  disposed  in 
axillary  or  terminal,  solitary,  erect,  loose  racemes.  July. 
I.  rigid,  very  shortly  petioled,  elliptic,  sub-cordate  at  base,  and 
slightly  rounded  or  retuse  at  apex,  mucronate,  entire,  2in.  to  2iin. 
long,  IJin.  to  liin.  broad,  with  reflexed  margins,  reticulately 
wrinkled  above.  A.  6ft.  to  8ft.  Caraccas,  1824.  Arboreous. 
P.  volubilis  (twining).*  Purple  Wreath.  /.  purple,  on  pedicels 
twice  as  long  as  the  calyx  tube,  and  disposed  in  a  single,  ter- 
minal,  elongated,  nodding  raceme,  about  6in.  long.  July. 
I.  Sin.  to  4in.  long,  very  shortly  petioled,  ovate,  elliptic,  or  oblong, 
rounded  or  slightly  narrowed  an  J  ' 


nate  or  obtuse,  mucronate,  entire,  undulated,    h.  20ft. 
Ac.,  to  Brazil,  1733.    (B.  M.  628.) 

PETR2EUS,  PETROSUS.  Growing  in  rocky  01 
stony  places. 

PETROBIUM  (from  petros,  a  rock,  and  bio,  to 
live ;  alluding  to  the  habitation  of  the  species).  SYN, 
Laxmannia  (of  Forster).  ORD.  Composite.  A  mono- 
typic  genus,  the  species  being  an  ornamental,  stove  tree. 
It  thrives  in  sandy  loam,  and  may  be  increased  by 
cuttings,  which  root  readily  in  a  similar  soil. 


P. 


arboreum 

ather  small, 


(tree-like),    fl.-heads  yellow,  dioecious,  mediocre  01 


fl.-heads  yellow,  dioecious,  mediocre  01 

rather  small,  disposed  in  corymbose,  leafy  panicles,  at  the 
apices  of  the  branches  ;  involucre  campanulate  ;  bracts  few  : 
receptacle  small,  flat;  achenes  hispidulous,  scabrous.  June. 
I.  opposite,  dentate.  St.  Helena,  1816. 


PETROCALLIS. 

see). 

PETROCARYA. 

(which  see). 

PETROCOPTIS. 

see). 

PETROMARULA. 

(which  see). 


Included   under    Draba    (whicL 

A     synonym     of     Farinarinm 

Included  under  Lychnis  (wind 

Included    under     Phytenma 
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FETROFHILA  (from  petros,  a  rock  or  stone,  and 
phileo,  to  love ;  in  allusion  to  the  place  of  growth). 
OBD.  Proteaceae.  A  genus  comprising  thirty-five  species 
of  Australian,  greenhouse  shrubs.  Flowers  usually  white 
or  yellow,  in  dense,  terminal  or  rarely  axillary  spikes  or 
cones ;  perianth  tube  slender,  separating  into  four  seg- 
ments from  the  base,  or  remaining  united,  the  limb  of 
four  linear  laminae.  Fruit  a  small,  sometimes  winged 
nut.  Leaves  scattered,  rigid,  entire  or  divided,  frequently 
terete  or  narrow.  It  is  doubtful  if  even  the  few  species 
here  described  are  still  in  cultivation.  For  culture,  see 
Banksia. 

P.  acicularis  (needle-shaped).»  fl.  white,  red  ;  cones  terminal 
and  sessile,  nearly  globular,  about  iin.  in  diameter.  May.  I.  un- 
divided, usually  slender,  terete,  and  more  or  less  distinctly 
grooved  on  the  upper  side,  obtuse,  or  with  a  short,  straight, 
curved  point  h.  2ft  1830.  (B.  M.  3469.) 
P.  glanduligera  (gland-bearing).  A  synonym  of  P.  Serrurice. 
P.  heterophylla  (variable-leaved).  fl.  white ;  cones  all  axillary, 
sessile,  ovoid-oblong,  the  old  ones  fin.  long.  June.  I.  linear  01 
linear-lanceolate,  2in.  to  4in.  long,  more  or  less  flattened,  entire 
and  acute  or  dilated  towards  the  end,  and  then  often  truncate  or 
notched,  with  a  small  point  in  the  notch,  or  deeply  divided  into 
two  or  three  lobes,  h.  4ft  1840. 

P.  pulchella  (pretty).  /.  white ;  cones  terminal,  sessile,  solitary 
or  with  one  or  two  axillary  ones  close  below,  oblong  or 
cylindrical,  Iin.  to  liin.  long.  July.  I.  liin.  to  2iin.  long,  twice 
or  thrice  pinnate  ;  segments  numerous,  not  spreading,  terete, 
grooved  above,  rather  slender,  not  pungent,  h.  6ft  to  8ft.  1840. 
(B.  M.  796,  under  name  of  Protea  pulchella.) 

P.  rigida  (rigid),  fl.  white ;  perianth  nearly  jin.  long ;  cones  ter- 
minal or  in  the  forks  of  the  branches,  sessile,  nearly  globular. 
May.  I.  very  rigid,  trichotomously  bipinnate ;  ultimate  segments 
sometimes  iin.  to  Iin.  long,  all  terete,  divaricate,  and  pungent- 
pointed,  h.  2ft.  to  3ft  1823.  A  rigid  shrub. 
P.  Serrurise  (Serruria-like).  fl.  white;  perianth  tipped  with 
small,  stipitate  glands  ;  cones  ovoid  or  at  length  conical,  sessile  or 
shortly  pedunculate  in  the  upper  axils,  often  crowded  in  terminal 
clusters.  May.  I.  rarely  above  Iin.  long  and  broad,  crowded, 
twice  or  thrice-pinnate,  with  the  lower  segments  close  to  the 
base ;  segments  numerous,  slender,  terete,  grooved  above,  h.  3ft. 
to  4ft.  1840.  SYN.  P.  glanduligera. 


A     synonym     of     Monanth.es 


FETROFHYES. 

(which  see). 

FETTERIA  (named  in  honour  of  Franz  Fetter,  who 
wrote  an  account  of  a  botanical  tour  in  Dulmatia  in 
1832).  ORE.  Leguminosas.  A  monotypic  genus.  The 
species  is  a  hardy,  erect  shrub,  requiring  culture  similar 
to  Cytisns  (which  see). 

P.  ramentacea  (ramentaceous).  fl.  disposed  in  dense,  terminal, 
pedunculate,  pyramidal,  erect  racemes;  calyx  campanulate, 
three -lobed,  the  lobes  tomentose  -  ciliate,  obtuse;  corolla 
glabrous ;  keel  silky-villous  ;  pedicels  hoary.  Spring.  I.  ternate, 
petiolate  ;  leaflets  elliptic,  entire,  cuneate  at  base,  obtuse  or 
retuse  at  apex,  glabrous.  Dalmatia,  1838.  (B.  R.  1843,  40,  under 
name  of  Cytisus  Weldenii.) 

FETTIGREE,  or  FETTIGRUE.  See  Ruscus 
aculeatus. 

'.     A  common  name  for  Genista  anglica 


and  Ononis  arvensis. 

FETUNGA  (Peetunga  is  the  Bengalese  name  of 
P.  Roxburghii).  SYNS.  Higginsia  (of  Blume),  Spicillaria. 
ORD.  Rubiacece.  A  genus  consisting  of  four  or  five  species 
of  glabrous,  stove  shrubs,  with  terete,  twiggy  branchlets, 
natives  of  Eastern  Bengal,  the  Malay  Peninsula,  and 
the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  Flowers  white, 
small,  disposed  in  short,  axillary,  simple  or  somewhat 
compound  spikes,  sessile  or  shortly  pedicellate,  bibracteo- 
late ;  calyx  persistent,  tube  ovoid,  limb  four-toothed ; 
corolla  funnel-shaped,  with  a  short  tube,  a  very  villous 
throat,  and  four  spreading,  oblong  lobes.  Leaves  oppo- 
site, petiolate,  oblong  or  lanceolate,  narrowed  to  both 
ends.  P.  Roxburghii  is  an  ornamental  shrub,  requiring 
culture  similar  to  that  recommended  for  Catesbsaa 
(which  see). 
P.  Roxburghii  (Roxburgh's),  fl.  small ;  spikes  about  one-half  or 

one-third  shorter  than  the  leaves;  bracts  and  calyx  glabrous. 

May.    I.  elliptic-oblong,  glabrous,  drooping,  3in.  to  4in.  long,  and 

about  Iin.  broad  ;  stipules  large,  caducous,    h.  3ft.  to  8ft.    India, 


PETUNIA  (from  petun,  the  Brazilian  name  of 
tobacco ;  alluding  to  the  affinity  of  this  genus  with  Nico- 
tiana).  OKD.  Solanaceoe.  A  genus  comprising  about  a 
dozen  species  of  highly  ornamental,  hardy  or  half-hardy, 
annual  or  perennial  herbs,  often  viscid-pubescent,  branched ; 
they  inhabit  Brazil  and  the  Argentine  Republic,  one  being 
broadly  dispersed  from  Western  South  America  to  Brazil. 
Flowers  violet  or  white,  sometimes  showy,  sometimes 
small,  on  solitary  pedicels ;  calyx  deeply  five-fid  or  nearly 
five-parted;  corolla  funnel  or  salver-shaped,  the  tube 
cylindrical,  or  swollen  above;  limb  plicate,  equal  or 
oblique-spreading,  the  lobes  short,  broad,  and  loosely 
bilabiate  and  imbricating  at  the  apex  ;  stamens  five,  affixed 
below  or  at  the  middle  of  the  tube.  Leaves  entire,  usually 


Petunias  are  very  showy  and  popular  plants,  effective 
when  grown  in  pots,  and  also  in  summer  flower  beds 
outside.  P.  nyctaginiflora  and  P.  violacea  are  species 
from  which  the  numerous  garden  varieties  are  supposed 
to  have  been  obtained;  as  they  were  not  introduced 
until  early  in  the  present  century,  the  cultivation  of  the 
plant  under  notice  does  not  extend  any  further  back. 
For  a  long  period,  considerable  attention  was  paid  by 
florists  to  the  improvement  of  Petunias,  and  excellent 
results  were  obtained.  Less  has  been  done  of  late  years 
in  selecting  and  naming  varieties;  still,  the  plant  is  far 
from  being  allowed  to  fall  into  neglect.  In  some  parts, 
particularly  in  the  West  of  England,  it  is  most  success- 
fully cultivated  for  exhibition. 

Petunias  may  be  raised  in  any  quantity  from  seeds, 
and  named  kinds  readily  propagated  from  cuttings. 
Seeds,  which  are  very  minute,  should  be  sown,  during 
March,  in  pans  of  light,  finely-sifted  soil,  very  slightly 
covered,  and  placed  in  a  gentle  warmth.  They  usually 
vegetate  in  a  very  short  time,  and,  before  the  seedlings 
become  crowded,  they  should  be  carefully  pricked  off  in 
other  pans  or  pots.  Afterwards,  when  large  enough,  pot 
them  off  singly,  pinch  out  the  points  before  they  get 
very  high,  to  induce  a  compact  habit,  and  keep  growing 
on  in  an  intermediate  house,  or  a  low  pit.  Early  in 
May,  those  intended  for  planting  out  should  be  gradually 
inured  to  the  open  air,  and  others,  retained  for  flowering 
inside,  should  receive  the  final  potting,  and  be  kept  in 
frames  where  plenty  of  air  can  be  admitted.  The  plants 
flower  profusely  at  the  latter  part  of  summer  and  in 
autumn,  when  they  prove  very  useful  and  effective  for 
greenhouse  decoration.  Plants  for  providing  cuttings  in 
spring  should  be  preserved  through  the  winter  in  a 
warm  greenhouse.  They  may  be  obtained  by  striking 
some  cuttings,  in  autumn,  for  the  purpose.  Young  shoots 
root  readily  in  a  close  frame,  during  February  and 
March,  and  plants  thus  obtained  may  be  grown  on  with 
little  trouble.  Petunias  succeed  best  in  a  compost  of 
about  two  parts  loam  to  one  of  manure.  They  require 
plenty  of  water  all  through  the  summer.  Slender  stakes 
are  necessary,  to  keep  the  plants  from  falling  about. 

The  three  species  known  in  gardens  are  described 
below. 

P.  acuminate,  (taper-pointed).  A  synonym  of  Nicotiana  acumi- 
nata. 

P.  intermedia  (intermediate),  fl.  axillary  or  opposite  the 
leaves  ;  corolla  fin.  long  and  broad,  pubescent-glandular  without ; 
tube  yellow-striated,  longer  than  the  calyx ;  limb  large,  purple, 
with  a  paler  margin ;  peduncles  iin.  to  Iin.  long,  filiform.  August. 
I.  linear-oblong,  sub-spathulate,  obtuse,  attenuated  at  base, 
entire,  sessile,  Iin.  to  liin.  long.  Stem  erect,  branched,  leafy. 
h.  1ft.  Buenos  Ayres,  1832.  Half-hardy  perennial,  at  length 
becoming  sub-shrubby.  (B.  R.  1931.)  SYNS.  Jfierembcrriia  inter- 
media (P.  M.  B.  ii.  219 ;  S.  B.  F.  G.  ser.  ii.  237),  Salpiylossit 
linearis  (B.  M.  3256). 

P.  nyctaginiflora  (Nyctaginia-flowered).  /.  on  axillary,  solitary, 
one-flowered  peduncles,  far  exceeding  the  leaves  ;  corolla  white, 
large,  the  tube  cylindrical,  three  or  four  times  as  long  as  the 
calyx ;  limb  very  spreading.  August.  I,  cauline  ones  solitary, 
ovate,  oblong,  slightly  obtuse,  nearly  or  quite  sessile  ;  floral  ones 
sessile,  cordate-ovate,  twin,  nearly  opposite,  h.  2ft.  South 
America,  1823.  A  diffuse,  villous-glandular,  half-hardy  immul. 
See  Fig.  93.  (B.  M.  2552 ;  P.  M.  B.  ii.  173 :  S.  B.  F.  (V  119.) 
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Petunia  —  continued. 


P.  violacea  (violet),  fl.  on  pedicels  2in.  long  ;  corolla  purplish- 
violet,  very  elegant,  lin.  or  more  long,  infundibuliform-campanu- 
late,  with  a  ventricose  tube  and  a  sub-equal  limb.  August. 
J.  ovate,  shortly  petiolate,  ovate-lanceolate,  acute  ;  floral  ones 


FIG.  93.  FLOWERING  BRANCH  OF  PETUNIA  NYCTAGINIFLORA. 


to  lOin.  long,  prostrate,  erect  and 
Ayres,  1831.    Half-hardy 


twin.     Stems  numerous,  6h 

slightly   branched   at  apex.     Buenos  Ayres, 

perennial.     See  Fig.  94.     (B.  M.  3556 ;  B.  B.  1626  ;  P.  M.  B.  i.  7.") 

SYNS.  Nieremberpia  phcenicea  (S.  B.  F.  G.  ser.  ii.  193),  Salpiglossu 

integri/olia  (B.  M.  3113). 


FIG.  94.  FLOWERING  BRANCH  OF  PETUNIA  VIOLACEA. 
Varieties.     Named   varieties  of  Petunias  are   not   met 
with  nearly  so  often  of  late  years  as  formerly,  the  more 


FIG.  95.  FLOWER  OF  SINGLE  GARDEN  PETUNIA. 
general   system   of    culture  now  being  that  of  growing 
plants   from   seed  annually.     In   the   single  varieties,  re- 


Fetunia — continued. 

presented  in  Fig.  95,  there  is  a  great  diversity  of 
colouring;  some  are  selfs,  others  are  beautifully  veined, 
striped,  or  marked  in  various  ways.  Only  single  varieties 
were  grown  at  first ;  afterwards,  semi-double  forms  began 
to  appear ;  and  now  the  latter  are  numerous,  very  full, 


FIG.  96.  FLOWER  OF  DOUBLE  GARDEN  PETUNIA. 

and  also  beautifully  fimbriated,  as  shown  in  Fig.  96.  A 
selection  of  named  varieties  is  subjoined.  Those  with 
double  flowers  do  not  succeed  well  outside ;  they  should 
be  grown  in  pots,  under  glass. 

Double  Varieties.  ADONIS,  white,  suffused  and  blotched 
purple,  fringed.  Aim,  deep  rose-purple,  blotched  white ;  large. 
ALICE,  rosy-purple,  splashed  and  suffused  white,  beautifully 
fringed.  BAYARD,  maroon-purple,  self.  BEAUTY  OF  MANNA- 
MEADE,  white,  blotched  and  tipped  claret-purple.  BEAUTY  OF 
RUNNYMEDE,  rich  purple-plum,  tipped  and  blotched  white 
CONCOLORE,  pearly-white,  blotched  light  purple ;  large,  beau- 
tifully flmbriated;  distinct  and  fine.  DE  CANDOLLE,  deep 
crimson-purple,  edged  and  blotched  white  ;  free.  HIBERNIA, 
rosy-purple,  edged  green ;  peculiar.  LABYRINTH,  white,  edged 
and  tipped  with  rosy-purple,  full,  and  fringed.  MADAME 
HENGIST,  purple,  edged  white.  M.  A.  LOHIER,  pure  white 
blotched  deep  magenta,  beautifully  flmbriated;  fine.  MINNIE 
EVANS,  rosy-purple,  mottled  and  flaked  white.  MRS.  WEBB, 
deep  lilac-mauve,  beautifully  veined  with  crimson-purple,  fringed ; 
very  large.  OPHELIA,  pure  white,  marked  with  deep  purplish- 
crimson  ;  large  and  fine.  PERFECTION,  deep  rose ;  very  double 
and  effective.  POSTHUMIA,  white,  beautifully  blotched  rosy, 
purple  ;  fine.  ROMULUS,  rose,  suffused  white,  veined  crimson ; 
large. 

Single  Varieties.  AVALANCHE,  white,  tipped  and  tinged 
rose ;  medium  size,  distinct.  BEAUTY,  white,  edged  and 
barred  purple ;  large.  BOULE  DE  NEIGE,  satiny-white,  throat 
slightly  tinted  lavender;  free  and  effective.  CANNELL'S 
FAVOURITE,  rosy-red,  suffused  purple ;  very  large,  of  good 
substance.  CHARMER,  crimson,  suffused  purple,  edged  and 
striped  white ;  large  and  fine.  CLAIRVOYANT,  white,  distinctly 
edged  and  barred  crimson  and  maroon  ;  large.  DELICATA,  white, 
barred  purple.  DR.  DANIEL,  crimson-maroon,  white  throat ; 
free,  and  of  good  habit.  DR.  HOGG,  deep  magenta,  white 
throat,  heavily  veined  purple;  large.  DR.  TUCKER, rosy-purple, 
large  throat,  veined  and  netted.  ELEGANS,  white,  suffused  and 
barred  purple-crimson,  fimbriated.  LITTLE.  PET,  soft  pink, 
veined  maroon  ;  pretty  and  distinct.  Miss  MINNEY,  deep  lilac, 
edged  white,  veined  purple.  MRS.  A.  MAYES,  white,  marked 
with  bars  of  purple  from  centre ;  good  habit.  MRS.  S.  HIBBERD, 
white,  striped  from  centre  with  maroon  ;  fine.  MRS.  W.  ELDER, 
white,  edged  with  bright  purple,  fine  shape.  PURPLE  KING, 
deep  plum-purple,  black  throat ;  very  rich  and  distinct  colour. 
SPITFIRE,  intense  bright  purple,  shaded  crimson ;  a  good  bedder. 

FEUCEDANUM  (the  old  Greek  name  used  by 
Hippocrates).  Including  Pastinaca.  OBD.  Umbelliferce. 
A  genus  comprising  about  100  species  of  perennial,  very 
rarely  annual,  herbs,  shrubs,  or  rarely  trees,  dispersed 
over  the  Northern  hemisphere,  the  Andes  of  tropical 
America,  and  tropical  and  Southern  Africa.  Flowers 
white  or  yellow,  rarely  pink,  often  polygamous,  in  com- 
pound, frequently  many-rayed  umbels.  Leaves  pinnately 
or  ternately  decompound,  rarely  simply  pinnate.  The 
species  are  of  little  horticultural  value.  The  following 
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Feucedanum — continued. 

are  British  plants :  P.  officinale  (Snlphurwort),  P.   Ostru- 

thium  (Masterwort),   P.  palustre   (Milk  Parsley),   and    P. 

sativum  (Wild  Parsnip).     For  culture  of  the  last-named, 

see  Parsnip. 

P.  sativum  (cultivated).  Parsnip.  /.  bright  yellow,  small; 
umbel-rays  many,  stout,  long.  July  and  August.  I.  shiny, 
pinnate ;  leaflets  two  to  five  pairs,  lin.  to  Sin.  long,  sessile,  ovate, 
inciso-serrate.  Stem  2ft.  to  3ft.  high,  stout,  angled,  furrowed, 
fistular.  Europe  (Britain),  Siberia.  Annual  or  biennial.  The 
Parsnip  has  been  cultivated  since  the  time  of  the  Romans.  SYN. 
Pastinaca  saliva. 

FEUMUS  (said  to  be  the  native  name  in  Chili). 
STNS.  Boldea,  Ruizia.  OED.  Monimiaceae.  A  monotypic 
genus.  The  species  is  a  small,  greenhouse,  evergreen, 
fragrant  tree.  It  succeeds  in  a  compost  of  sandy  peat, 
and  may  be  increased  by  cnttinga. 

P.  Boldns  (Boldus).  JL  white,  dioecious,  disposed  in  terminal 
cymes,  which  are  shorter,  or  scarcely  longer,  than  the  leaves  ; 
male  perianth  larger  than  the  female,  of  ten  or  twelve  lobes,  two 
or  three-seriate,  imbricated.  May.  I.  opposite,  or  rarely  alternate, 
coriaceous,  ovate-elliptic,  acute,  entire,  h.  20ft.  Chili,  1844. 
(B.  B.  1845,  57,  under  name  of  Eoldoa  fragrans.)  The  leaves  are 
used  in  medicine  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  digestion,  &c.  The 
fruit  is  sweet,  and  is  eaten  in  Chili,  and  the  bark  is  used  for 
tanning. 

FEYROT7SIA,  of  Sweet.  A  synonym  of  Lapey- 
rousia  (which  see). 

FEZIZA.  A  large  genus  of  Fungi,  of  which  by  far  the 
greater  number  live  on  decaying  remains  of  animals  or  of 
plants,  or  on  dung  or  earth  in  which  there  is  abund- 
ance of  decaying  organic  matter.  A  few  grow  upon  and 
injure  living  plants,  both  wild  and  cultivated.  The 
vegetative  system  of  the  Fungus  consists  of  mycelium 
hidden  in  the  substance  on  which  it  grows.  The  con- 
spicuous part,  by  means  of  which  the  species  are  iden- 
tified by  mycologists,  is  that  specialised  for  reproduction. 


FIG.  97.  PEZIZA  COCCINEA  (natural  size). 


This  is  in  the  form  of  a  cup,  rather  shallow  in  some, 
deep  in  others  (see  Figs.  97,  98,  and  99).  This  large 
genus  has  been  broken  up  into  sections,  treated  by  some 
mycologists  as  genera,  characterised  by  consistence, 
presence  or  absence  of  a  stalk,  of  hairs  externally,  of 
a  membrane  closing  the  young  cups,  &c. ;  but  the  as- 
semblage of  species,  as  a  whole,  is  a  very  natural  one. 
They  vary  in  size  of  cups  from  several  inches  across  to 
a  size  too  small  to  be  seen  without  a  lens.  The  inner 
surface  of  the  cup  is  lined  with  a  layer  of  large  cells,  of 
cylindrical  or  club-shaped  form  (asci),  standing  erect 
(see  Fig.  98,  d),  in  each  of  which  lie  eight  small,  oval, 
smooth,  or,  less  often,  warty  cells  (spores),  which  are  set 
free  by  the  asci  bursting  at  the  end  next  the  surface. 
Sometimes  the  spores  are  emitted  in  a  thin  cloud,  when 
the  Fungus  is  exposed  to  dry  air. 

While  many  of  the  species  produce  the  cups  on  a 
mycelium  of  loosely-woven  hyphse,  or  filaments,  formed 
in  the  substance  from  which  the  Fungus  is  drawing  its 
nourishment,  other  species  form  a  sclerotium,  i.e.,  a  mass 
composed  of  densely  interwoven  hyphae  grown  together, 
so  as  to  resemble  a  true  tissue  (see  Fig.  99,  sc).  This 
body  is  usually  black  and  hard  outside,  but  pale  and  soft 
inside.  It  is  fitted  to  resist  changes  of  temperature 
during  winter;  and  in  spring  it  aids  in  reproduction  by 


Feziza — continued. 

producing  one  or  more  cups,  of  the  structure  described 
above.  A  very  common  and  well-known  example  is  the 
sclerotium,  so  common  in  winter  on  dead  herbaceous 
stems,  called  8.  durum.  In  spring,  there  is  a  grey 
mould,  formed  largely  on  it  (Polyactis  cinerea),  which 
produces  myriads  of  round  conidia  or  spores.  Later  on, 
long-stalked  cups  of  a  Peziza  (P.  Fuckeliana)  grow  out 
from  the  same  sclerotinm. 


FIG.  98.  PEZIZA  POSTUMA— a,  Small  Specimen  (natural  size),  with 
two  Cups  on  slender  stalks,  which  rise  from  an  oval  Sclerotium 
(*c) ;  6,  Cup,  cut  lengthwise ;  c,  Section  of  Half  of  Cup,  showing 
surface-layer  of  Asci ;  d,  Two  Asci,  each  with  eight  Spores, 
arising  from  small-celled  Tissue  of  Cup  (magnified  about  250 
times). 

These  remarks   must  be   restricted   to   the   species   of 
Peziza   that    give   rise    to   disease   in   cultivated    plants, 
and  therefore  the  other  kinds  will  not  be  again  referred 
to.     The  most  hurtful  recorded   in   Britain   is  one  that 
has   proved  destructive    to  Potatoes    in   Ireland   and   in 
Scotland ;    and    it    has   ajso   been    injurious   in  Norway. 
The  plants   become   covered   with  a   thick    felt  of 
mycelium  all  over  the  diseased  parts ;  and  amidst 
this  are  formed  masses  of  compact  tissue  (sclerotia), 
at  first  pale,  then  becoming  dark.     Some  of  these 
masses  are  as  large  as  a  small  bean,  but  few  ex- 
ceed a  small  pea  in   size.      In  a  short  time,    the 
host-plant  perishes,  but   the  Fungus   goes    on    to 
perfect  its   sclerotia.     From  each  of  these,  in  the 
summer,  there    grow  two  or    three   cups.     When 
fully    grown,    these    are    nearly    flat,   and    about 
Jin.  or  ^in.  across,  and  they  are  supported  on  a 
slender,     wavy    stalk,    from     2in.     to     4in.     long. 
Messrs.  Berkeley  and  A.  S.  Wilson  have  named  it 
P.    postuma,    but    it    seems    very    closely    allied 
to    P.   sclerotiorum,    Lib.,    and    P.    ciboroides,    Fr.    (see 
Fig.    99)  j    and  it  is    doubtful    whether   they   are    really 


FIG.  99.  PEZIZA  CIBOROIDES  (enlarged)— 6,  Cups ;  e,  Stalks ; 
sc,  Portion  of  Tissue  of  Sclerotium. 

distinct     species.       P.     sclerotiorum    causes    disease     in 
Turnips    and    Cabbages    in    Germany,    forming    sclerotia 
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in  the  sterna  between  the  surface-layer  and  the  wood. 
The  infested  plants  ought  to  be  burned,  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  the  disease,  and  this  should  be  done  early 
in  the  season,  before  the  sclerotia  have  fallen  to  the 
soil.  The  structure  of  P.  postuma  is  shown  in  Fig.  98. 

Another  Peziza  of  some  importance  is  P.  Willkommii, 
which  grows  on  resinous  swellings  upon  the  branches  of 
Larch.  The  cups  are  sessile,  or  shortly  stalked,  hairy, 
and  pale  outside,  orange  inside,  and  are  about  Ain.  in 
breadth.  This  Fungus  is  sometimes  referred  to  P.  caly- 
cina  as  a  variety.  The  diseased  branches  gradually  wither 
and,  in  time,  the  tree  is  destroyed.  Some  writers  believe 
that  the  Fungus  does  not  originate  disease,  but  only 
settles  on  punctures  made  by  Aphides.  In  any  case, 
the  dying  branches  should  be  burned,  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  the  disease  to  other  trees. 

PFAFFIA  (named  in  honour  of  C.  H.  Pfaff,  1774- 
1852,  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  Kiel).  OED.  Amaran- 
thacece.  A  genus  comprising  about  fifteen  species  of 
slender,  erect,  stove  herbs,  natives  of  Brazil.  Flowers  in 
dense  spikes  or  heads;  perianth  five-parted,  with  sub- 
equal  segments.  Leaves  opposite,  sessile  or  nearly  so, 
entire.  For  culture  of  P.  gnaphaloides,  the  only  species 
introduced,  see  Celosia. 

P.  gnaphaloides(Gnaphalium-like).  fl.  white,  disposed  in  solitary 
heads,  on  slender  peduncles,  7in.  to  15in.  long.  June.  I.  ten  to 
fifteen  lines  long,  two  to  four  lines  broad,  almost  erect,  soft  ;  lower 
ones  oblong  or  oblong-ovate,  obtuse,  slightly  mucronulate  ;  upper 
ones  narrow-linear,  h.  1ft.  1822.  Perennial. 


PFEIFFERA.  Included  under  Rhipsalis  (which 
see.) 

PFEIFFERIA.     A  synonym  of  Cuscuta. 

PHACA  (from  Phalce,  an  old  Greek  name  applied  by 
Theophrastus  to  a  leguminous  plant).  Bastard  Vetch. 
OED.  Legunninosce.  A  genus  of  hardy,  herbaceous  peren- 
nials, now  included,  by  Bentham  and  Hooker,  under 
Astragalus  (which  see  for  characters  and  culture). 

P.  alpina  (alpine),  fl.  yellow.  July.  Pods  compressed,  half- 
ovate,  acute,  smoothish.  I.  with  nine  to  twelve  pairs  of  oblong, 
obtuse,  pubescent  leaflets,  h.  1ft.  Alps,  &c.,  1759.  (F.  D.  856.) 
The  variety  dahurica  is  firmer  and  more  erect,  with  a  harder  pod. 

P.  bcetica  (Bsetic).  ft.  white,  the  size  and  shape  of  those  of 
Sutherlandia.  September.  Pods  oblong,  boat-shaped,  com- 
pressed. I.  with  seven  to  ten  pairs  of  ovate,  mucronate  leaflets, 
which  are  villous  beneath,  h.  1ft.  to  2ft.  South  Europe,  &c., 
1640.  (S.F.  G.727.) 

P.  friglda  (cold),  fl.  cream-coloured.  July.  Pods  stipitate, 
oblong,  inflated,  rather  hairy.  I.  with  four  to  six  pairs  of  ovate- 
oblong,  rather  ciliated  leaflets.  Stems  erect,  glabrous,  almost 
undivided,  h.  1ft.  North  Europe,  Ac.,  1795.  (J.  F.  A.  166.) 

PHACELIA  (from  phakelos,  a  fascicle;  in  allusion 
to  the  disposition  of  the  flowers).  STNS.  Aldea,  Eutoca, 
Microgenetes,  Whitlavia.  OED.  Hydrophyllaceoe.  A  genus 
comprising  fifty  species  of  mostly  hardy,  annual  or 
perennial  herbs,  usually  scabrous-pubescent  or  hispid, 
sometimes  erect,  tall,  and  simple  or  branched,  occa- 
sionally dwarf,  diffuse,  and  much-branched  or  tufted; 
they  are  mostly  natives  of  Western  North  America, 
Mexico,  and  the  Chilian  Andes.  Flowers  blue,  violet, 
or  white,  disposed  in  terminal  cymes,  which  are  usually 
pedunculate  or  reduced  to  a  simple  raceme  ;  calyx 
lobes  linear,  lanceolate,  or  oblong  ;  corolla  campanu- 
late  or  sub-rotate,  rarely  tubular  or  funnel-shaped; 
stamens  five,  exserted  or  included.  Leaves  pinnately 
lobed  or  dissected,  rarely  undivided,  deeply  toothed,  or 
entire.  The  species  thrive  in  any  ordinary  garden  soil. 
The  perennials  may  be  increased  by  divisions,  and  the 
annuals  by  seeds.  The  best-known  species,  some  of 
which  are  rather  ornamental,  are  described  below;  they 
are  annuals,  except  where  otherwise  stated. 

P.  campanularia  (bell-flowered).*  fl.  deep  blue,  with  a  white 
spot  at  the  base  of  each  sinus,  large,  broadly  campanulate. 
I.  stalked,  roundish-oblong,  crenate.  A.  6in.  to  Sin.  California, 
1882  Plant  much-branched.  (B.  M.  6735;  G.  C.  n.  8.,  xx.  135.) 
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P.  congesta  (crowded),  fl.,  corolla  blue,  campanulate,  almost 
twice  as  long  as  the  calyx ;  racemes  corymbose,  rather  loose, 
almost  equalling  the  leaves.  June.  I.  lin.  to  2in.  long,  pinnati- 
sect ;  segments  one  to  four  on  both  sides,  unequal,  the  terminal 
one  larger,  and  three-lobed.  Stem  Sin.  to  15in.  high,  erect, 
flexuous.  Texas,  1835.  (B.  M.  3452.) 

P.  divaricata  (spreading),  fl.  light  violet,  sub-sessile ;  corolla 
rotate-campanulate ;  racemes  many-flowered,  elongated,  uni- 
lateral, longer  than  the  leaves,  sometimes  axillary,  sometimes 
opposite  the  leaves.  May.  I.  alternate,  petiolate,  ovate  or 
oblong,  entire,  slightly  obtuse,  lin.  to  Sin.  long.  Stems  dichoto- 
mously  divaricating,  fragile,  decumbent.  California,  1833. 
(B.  M.  3706  and  B.  B.  1784,  under  name  of  Eutoca  divaricata.) 

P.  d.  Wrangeliana  (Wrangel's).  A  variety  with  sometimes 
three-lobed,  radical  leaves.  (S.  B.  F.  G.  ser.  ii.  362,  under  name 
of  Eutoca  Wrangeliana.) 

P.  Franklinii  (Franklin's),  fl.  blue,  sub-sessile  ;  corolla  spread- 
ing-campanulate ;  racemes  spike-formed,  short.  May.  I.  lin.  to 
3m.  long;  radical  ones  clustered,  cauline  ones  alternate,  all 
lanceolate,  pinnate-parted ;  lobes  seven  to  ten,  oblong,  entire  or 
irregularly  two  to  five-lobed.  Stem  6in.  to  lOin.  high.  Shores  of 
Lake  Superior,  &c.,  1827.  (B.  M.  2985,  under  name  of  Eutoca 
Franklinii.) 

P.  grandlflora  (large-flowered).  /.  light  violet-purple,  sub- 
sessile  ;  corolla  lin.  to  liin.  in  diameter ;  racemes  circinate  at 
apex.  Early  summer.  1.  broadly  ovate,  IJin.  long,  dentate,  sub- 
cordate  at  base,  wrinkled,  and,  as  well  as  the  stem  and  calyx, 
hispid,  h.  5ft.  California.  (B.  M.  5029,  under  name  of  Cos- 
manthus  grandiflorus.) 

P.  Menzlesii  (Menzies').  ft.  purple,  sub-sessile ;  corolla  Jin.  to 
|in.  in  diameter,  spreading-campanulate,  twice  as  long  as  the 
calyx.  June.  I.  hispid,  linear,  entire,  trifid,  or  pinnatitid,  with 
few,  unequal,  oblong  or  linear  lobes.  Stem  erect.  A.  1ft. 
North-west  America,  1826.  (B.  M.  3762  and  S.  B.  F.  G.  ser.  ii. 
334,  under  name  of  Eutoca  Menziesii ;  B.  B.  1180,  under  name  of 
E.  multiflora.) 

P.  Parryi  (Dr.  Parry's),  ft.  dark  violet-blue ;  corolla  lin.  in 
diameter,  almost  rotate  ;  tube  very  short ;  limb  expanded,  with 
rounded  lobes ;  cymes  many-flowered,  exceeding  the  leaves. 
Summer.  I.  stalked,  ovate  or  ovate-oblong,  hairy  on  both  sur- 
faces; petiole  2in.  to  4in.  long.  h.  6in.  to  12in.  Southern 
California.  A  viscid  annual.  (B.  M.  6842.) 

P.  soricea  (silky),  fl.  bluish-purple  ;  corolla  sub-campanulate,  as 
long  as  the  calyx ;  racemes  spike-formed,  compound,  terminal, 
much  longer  than  the  leaves,  dense-flowered.  June.  I.,  lower 
iximating  pinnatifiq,  silky  on  both  sides,  the  lower 
jolate,  extrorse  incised ;  upper  leaves  entire,  linear. 
Stem  lOin.  high.  Bocky  Mountains,  1827.  Perennial.  (B.  M. 
3003,  under  name  of  Eutoca  sericea.) 

P.  tanaoetlfolia  (Tansy-leaved),  fl.  bluish-pink ;  corolla  rather 
longer  than  the  calyx,  campannlate ;  racemes  spike-formed, 
elongated,  dense-flowered,  corymbose.  June.  I.  pinnatisect,  2in. 
to  6in.  long ;  segments  three  to  seven  each  side,  with  a  terminal 
one,  oblong,  unequally  cut-toothed,  the  lobes  or  teeth  ovate, 
acute.  Stem  sub-erect,  h.  2ft.  California,  1832.  This  species  is 
frequently  grown  as  a  bee  plant.  (B.  M.  3703;  B.  B.  1696; 
S.  B.  F.  G.  ser.  ii.  360.) 


FIG.  100.    PHACELIA  VISCIDA,  showing  Habit  and  detached 
Flowering  Branchlet. 

P.  Visoida  (viscid).*  fl.  blue,  purplish  ;  corolla  about  Jin.  broad ; 
racemes  opposite  the  leaves,  erect,  many-flowered,  4in.  to  Sin. 
long.  July.  I.  broadly  'ovate,  liin.  to  3in.  long,  shortly  petiolate, 
sub-cordate,  angulate,  serrate ;  upper  ones  deeply  or  simply 
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toothed.  Stem  erect,  1ft.  high,  branched.  California,  1834. 
Plant  glandular,  pilose,  viscous.  See  Fig.  100.  (B.  M.  3572,  under 
name  of  Eutoca  viscosa ;  B.  R.  1808  and  S.  B.  F.  G.  ser.  ii.  368, 
under  name  of  E.  viscida.) 

P.  Whitlavia  (Whitlavia).*  /.  large,  in  terminal,  many-flowered 
racemes  ;  calyx  deeply  cut  to  the  base  ;  corolla  rich  blue,  with  an 
ample  tube  and  a  nearly  equal  limb  of  five  spreading  lobes.  June. 
I.  alternate,  nearly  deltoid  or  ovate-deltoid,  coarsely  and  doubly 


serrated,    hairy-pubescent ; 
leaves,    h.  2ft.    California, 


etioles  generally  longer  than  the 
1.    (B.  M.  4813.) 


FHAEDON  BETULJE  (Mustard  Beetle).  This 
beetle  is  about  £in.  long,  oval,  of  a  glossy  violet  or  brilliant 
blue,  sometimes  greenish;  the  head  and  thorax  are 
minutely  punctate  ;  wing-cases  punctate  -  striate  ;  lower 
surfaces  of  body,  legs,  and  antennas  black.  The  eggs 
are  laid  on  the  backs  of  the  leaves.  The  larvae  are 
flattened.  The  body  is  broadest  about  the  fifth  seg- 
ment, and  tapers  slightly  to  each  end.  It  is  of  a  smoky- 
yellow  colour,  spotted  with  black ;  the  head  is  black. 
Each  segment  is  prolonged  at  the  sides  into  a  conical  pro- 
tuberance. There  are  a  few  scattered  hairs  on  the  body. 
The  insects  are  believed  to  pupate  in  the  soil.  There 
are  two  broods  in  the  year,  and  the  beetles  that  emerge 
in  autumn  hybernate.  In  "  Farm  Insects,"  p.  104,  Mr. 
Curtis  attributes  to  this  species  damage  done  to  Turnips ; 
and,  in  1881,  Mr.  Fryer  drew  attention  to  it  as  destruc- 
tive to  Mustard  and  Cabbages.  In  Ormerod's  "  Report " 
for  1882,  pp.  74-76,  there  is  an  account  of  the  ravages 
of  these  insects  in  the  Fen  District  of  England,  especially 
around  Whittlesea,  where  the  beetles  prove  so  destruc- 
tive to  cultivated  Mustards,  Cress,  Eape,  and  Cole,  "  that, 
in  six  or  seven  days,  they  will  completely  destroy  a  field 
of  twelve  acres,  and  leave  nothing  but  the  bare  stalks." 
To  garden  produce  of  the  same  sort,  they  are  also  very 
hurtful.  They  are  common  in  most  parts  of  Britain, 
frequenting  plants  of  various  kinds  in  damp  places;  and, 
possibly,  it  will  be  found  that  they  are  dangerous  to 
farm  and  garden  produce  only  in  damp  districts,  like 
the  Fens  in  England. 

Remedies.  Burning  stubble,  and  rubbish  of  all  kinds, 
is  one  means  of  destroying  many  of  the  beetles  in 
their  winter  retreats.  A  change  of  crop  for  a  year 
or  two  is  recommended,  with  a  view  of  starving  out  the 
insects  ;  but,  since  they  are  common  on  Brooklime,  Bitter- 
cress,  and  other  plants  inhabiting  damp  localities,  this 
method  can  hardly  be  fully  successful,  except  under  special 
conditions.  Probably,  dressings  such  as  have  been  found 
useful  in  attacks  of  a  similar  kind  by  other  insects  on 
Turnips,  &c.,  would  be  found  useful,  e.g.,  gas  lime,  soot, 
or  sulphur,  scattered  alone  or  mixed,  while  the  dew  is 
on  the  plants,  or  after  a  shower.  Probably,  hand-picking 
would  suffice  to  protect  garden  produce  from  serious 
injury.  Anything  that  promotes  vigorous,  healthy  growth 
is  of  much  value  in  enabling  the  plants  to  resist  injury 
from  the  attacks  of  the  larvae. 

FHJEDRANASSA  (from  phaidros,  gay,  and  anassa, 
a  queen ;  alluding  to  the  beauty  of  the  flowers).  Queen 
Lily.  Including  Leperiza  (in  part).  ORD.  Amaryllideai. 
A  genus  comprising  about  six  species  of  stove,  green- 
house, or  half-hardy  bulbous  plants,  natives  of  the  Andes 
of  South  America.  Flowers  showy,  umbellate,  reflexed ; 
perianth  greenish-red  or  two-coloured,  narrow  funnel- 
shaped  or  nearly  cylindrical,  the  lobes  long,  narrow,  and 
connivent,  shortly  spreading  at  the  apex;  involucral 
bracts  two,  or  rarely  three,  narrow-linear ;  scape  fistular. 
Leaves  petiolate,  narrow  or  rather  broadly  oblong.  The 
species  thrive  best  in  a  strong,  yellow  loam  ;  when  under 
greenhouse  treatment,  they  should  be  kept  comparatively 
dry  during  the  winter  months.  The  most  suitable  situa- 
tion for  them  in  the  open  air  is  under  a  south  wall. 
Propagated  by  offsets. 
P.  Carmioli  (Carmiol's).*  /.  bright  red,  tipped  with  green,  six  to 

eight,  drooping,  about  2in.  long ;  scape  about  2ft.  high.    I.  erect, 

lanceolate,  as  Ions  as  the  scape,  including  the  st»  ;k.    Costa  Rica, 

1868.    Stove.    (Ref.  B.  46  ) 
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P.  chloracea  (greenish-yellow),  fl.  purplish-rose,  tipped  with 
green,  upwards  of  2in.  long,  with  convolute  limb  segments,  h.  lift 
Peru,  1844.  Greenhouse.  (B.  R.  1845,  17.)  P.  Musa  is  a  form 
with  more  obtuse  segments. 

P.  eucrosioides  (Eucrosia-like).*  fl.  drooping,  about  lin.  long, 
with  a  green  tube  and  red  segments  ;  umbel  three  or  four- 
flowered  ;  scape  terete,  12in.  to!5in.  long.  /.  one  or  two,  petioled, 
oblong,  acute,  developing  after  the  flowers.  Ecuador,  1878. 
Stove.  SYN.  Leperiza  eucrosioides. 

P.  Lehmanni  (Lehmann's).*  fl.  scarlet,  nodding,  three  in  a  pedun- 
culate umbel ;  perianth  tubular,  lin.  long,  with  shortly  spreading 
tips  ;  stamens  much  exserted.  I.  solitary,  stalked,  elliptic-lanceo- 
late, acute,  dark  green  above,  glaucous  beneath.  Columbia,  1884. 
Stove.  (R.  G.  1138.) 

P.  obtusa  (blunt).    A  form  of  P.  chloracea. 

P.  rubro-viridis  (red  and  green).*  fl.,  perianth  liin.  long ;  seg- 
ments pale  on  the  borders,  keeled  with  green  in  the  upper 
quarter,  the  rest  with  bright  red  ;  pedicels  and  spathe  Jin.  to  Jin. 
long ;  scape  slender,  bearing  a  few-flowered  umbel.  April. 
1.  bright  green,  rather  fleshy,  acuminate,  1ft.  or  more  long,  three 
to  four  lines  broad.  Andes.  Greenhouse.  The  correct  name  of 
this  plant  is  Eustephia  coccinea. 

P.  schizantha  (cut-flowered).  /.  contemporary  with  the  leaves  ; 
perianth  tube  green,  very  short;  segments  bright  red,  shading  off 
to  salmon-colour  at  the  tips,  connivent,  nearly  liin.  long. 
October.  Pasto,  Columbia,  1800.  Stove  or  greenhouse. 

P.  viridlflora  (green-flowered).  /.  greenish-yellow,  nodding, 
narrow-funnel-shaped,  about  four  in  an  umbel ;  scape  terete,  1ft. 
long.  1.  lanceolate,  under  1ft.  long,  about  IJin.  broad,  bright 
green.  1877.  Greenhouse. 

FH2ENOCODON.  A  synonym  of  Lapageria 
(which  see). 

PH2ENOCOM A  (from  phaino,  to  shine,  and  tome,  hair ; 
referring  to  the  colour  and  nature  of  the  involucre).  ORD. 
Compositce.  A  monotypic  genus.  The  species  is  a  hand- 
some, small,  hard-wooded,  evergreen  shrub,  separated  from 
the  genus  Helichrysum  by  the  central  florets  of  the  head 
being  males  only,  and  not  hermaphrodite.  It  has  a 
peculiar  and  interesting  hoary  appearance  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year.  The  plant  commences  to  blossom  when  in  a 
small  state,  and  remains  in  full  beauty  for  nearly  three 
months.  It  thrives  best  in  good,  brown,  fibrous  peat  and 
coarse  silver  sand:  proper  drainage  and  watering  are 
important  elements  in  its  culture.  The  best  position  for 
this  plant  in  the  greenhouse  is  one  as  near  to  the  glass 
as  possible  ;  and,  during  summer  and  autumn,  it  may  be 
kept  in  a  cold  pit,  where  plenty  of  air  can  be  admitted 
on  all  fine  days.  Eepotting  may  be  done  when  the  plants 
start  into  active  growth  during  spring.  Propagation  is 
effected  by  cuttings  of  the  young  side  shoots,  getting  firm 
at  the  base,  inserted  in  sand  over  peat,  in  a  very  gentle 
heat. 

P.  prollfera  (proliferous).*  fl.-heads  crimson,  terminal,  large, 
solitary ;  involucre  of  many  rows  of  scales,  the  outer  of  which 
are  short  and  appressed,  and  the  inner  long,  radiating,  shiny, 
and  of  a  handsome  rose-purple  colour.  Summer.  I.  glabrous, 
very  small,  scale-like,  imbricated,  h.  4ft.  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
1789.  A  variety  known  as  Bamesii  has  its  heads  of  a  deeper 
crimson  colour.  SYNS.  Elichrysum  proliferum  (B.  M.  2365; 
B.  R.  21),  Xeranthemum  proliferum  (A.  B.  R.  374). 

PHJENOGAMOUS.  A  term  applied  to  such  plants 
as  are  visibly  furnished  with  sexual  organs. 

PHJENOGAMS.  One  of  the  two  sub-kingdoms  into 
which  plants  are  divided.  Phaenogams,  or  Phanerogams, 
include  all  those  plants  which  are  provided  with  stamens, 
and  ovules  which,  after  fertilisation,  become  seeds  con- 
taining an  embryo.  The  two  classes  into  which  Phaeno- 
gams are  divided  are :  Dicotyledons,  or  Exogens,  and  Mono- 
cotyledons, or  Endogens.  Each  of  these  classes  is  again 
sub- divided  into  groups,  and  these  again  into  natural 
orders. 

FH22NOFODA.  A  synonym  of  Fodotheca  (which 
fee). 

PHJENOSPERMA  (from  phaino,  to  shine,  and 
sperma,  a  seed ;  alluding  to  the  glistening  seeds).  ORD. 
Graminece.  A  monotypic  genus.  The  species  is  a  tall, 
hardy  grass,  thriving  in  any  common  soil.  It  may  be 
increased  by  seeds,  sown  in  spring. 
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FhsBnospenna— continued. 
P.  globosnm  (globe-seeded),      /f.  in  a  large   panicle,   with  its 

slender  branches  scarcely  branchleted  ;   spikelets  one-flowered  ; 

glumes  four,    slightly   acute;   style   distinct;   stigma  plumose. 

I.  flat.    h.  6ft.    China,  1874. 
PHJEOSTOMA.     Included  under  Clark ia. 

FHAITTS  (from  phaios,  shining ;  in  allusion  to  the 
flowers).  Frequently  spelt  Phajus.  SYNS.  Pachyne 
and  Tankervillia.  Including  Limatodes,  Pesomeria,  and 
Thunia.  OBD.  Orchidece.  A  genus  comprising  about 
twenty-five  species  of  tall,  terrestrial  or  epiphytal,  stove 
orchids,  mostly  tropical  Asiatic,  but  also  found  in 
tropical  Africa  and  the  Mascarene  Islands,  Australia, 
the  Pacific  Islands,  China,  and  Japan.  Flowers  yellow, 
violet,  or  white,  few  or  many  in  a  raceme,  pedicellate  ; 
sepals  free,  sub-equal,  spreading  or  erect ;  petals  similar, 
but  narrower;  lip  erect,  concave  or  cucnllate,  spurred 
at  base,  or  curved  and  produced  continuous  with  the 
base  of  the  column;  lateral  lobes  large,  erect,  some- 
times undulated  and  confluent  with  the  middle  lobe  at 
apex ;  middle  lobe  expanded,  spreading  or  recurved,  fre- 
quently undulated  at  apex ;  column  rather  long,  sub-terete, 
two-angled  or  two-winged,  clavate  at  apex;  scapes  or 


FIG.  101.  PHAIUS  GRANDIKOLIUS. 


peduncles  sometimes  springing  from  the  caudex,  sometimes 
lateral  or  terminal.     Leaves  ample  or  elongated,  folded, 
narrowed  at  base  or  contracted  into  a  long  petiole ;  sheaths 
often  atriate.     The  species  are  of  tolerably  easy  culture. 
They  thrive  best   in  a  compost  of  loam,  leaf  mould,  and 
rotten    cow-dung.       Plenty    of    heat    and    moisture    are 
essential  during  the    growing  season;   but   when  at  rest, 
the  plants  may  be  kept  rather  dry  and  in  a  cooler  tem- 
perature.     Propagated     by     dividing     the     bulbs     after 
flowering.      P.   grandifolius   is   the    best  known    species; 
it  may  readily   be  grown  into  large  specimens. 
P.  albus  (white).*   /.  white,  showy,  three  or  four  in  a  terminal, 
drooping  raceme,  shorter  than  the  leaves ;    sepals  and  petals 
oblong-lanceolate,  acute  ;  lip  nearly  2in.  across,  oblong,  cucullate, 
denticulate,  rounded  at  apex,  the  disk  yellow,  veined  with  rose, 
five-crested.    I.  oblong-lanceolate,  acute,  glaucous  beneath,  lower 
ones   smaller,  the   lowest    scale-like.      Stem    nearly  2ft.  high. 
Nepaul,  1836.    SYN.  Thunia  alba.    (B.  M.  3991 ;  B.  R.  xxiv.  33.) 
P.  Bensonaj  (Mrs.  Benson's).*   fl.  of  a  bright  rosy-purple,  whitish 
towards  the  centre,  large  and  showy,  from  2in.  to  3in.  across  ;  lip 


Fhaius  —  continued. 

deep  rich  rosy-purple,  with  bright  yellow  crests  on  the  disk  ; 
raceme  short,  produced  from  the  top  of  the  stem.  July.  I.  sub- 
distichous,  linear-lanceolate,  6in.  to  lOin.  long,  slightly  glaucous 
beneath.  Stems  fascicled.  Tubers  nodose,  h.  1ft.  Rangoon, 
1867.  A  beautiful  plant.  SYN.  Thunia  Bensonice  (B.  M.  5694). 
P.  Bernaysil  (Bet-nays'),  fl.  pale  yellow  within,  white  without  ; 
lip  three-lobed  and  white  ;  scape  from  2ft.  to  3ft.  high.  I.  lan- 
ceolate, plicate,  dark  green,  h.  3ft.  Queensland,  1873.  This  can 
only  be  distinguished  from  P.  <iran<liS<>liux  by  the  pale  yellow 
colour  of  the  flower  inside,  and  the  labellum  being  also  yellow, 
edged  with  white.  (B.  M.  6032,  under  name  of  J>.  Blumei 
fieruai/xii.) 

P.  bicolor  (two-coloured).*  /.  4in.  in  diameter  ;  sepals  and  petals 
deep  bright  red-brown,  linear-lanceolate  ;  lip  rose,  yellow,  and 
white,  much  broader,  oblong,  rolled  round  the  column,  much 
undulated  at  the  edges,  curved  downwards  at  the  upper  end,  at 
its  base  lengthened  into  a  horn.  1.  l^in.  long,  not  tapering  to  a 
petiole,  but  rolled  round  each  other.  Stem  naked  below,  covered 
with  flowers  above,  2ft.  high.  Rhizome  fleshy,  knobby,  like  that 
of  an  Iris.  Ceylon,  1837.  (B.  M.  4078.) 

P.  Dodgsonii  (Dodgson's).*  /.  pure  white,  with  the  throat  or  base 
of  the  fringed  lip  of  a  pale  cinnabar-red,  disposed  in  terminal 
racemes.  India,  1877.  Probably  only  a  tine  variety  of  /'.  albua. 
P.  grandifolius  (large-leaved).*  fl.  from  3iu.  to  4in.  across  ;  sepals 
and  petals  of  a  brownish  colour  within,  and  white  without, 
lanceolate  :  lip  convolute,  white,  with  a  dark  crimson-brown 
throat  ;  spikes  2ft.  to  4ft.  high,  many-flowered,  well  adapted  for 
cutting.  January  to  March.  I.  broadly  lanceolate,  2ft.  to  3ft. 
long.  h.  3ft.  China  to  Australia,  1778.  A  noble  evergreen  orchid, 
one  of  the  best  for  exhibition  purposes.  See  Fig.  101.  SYNS. 
Bletia  TankervMiat  (B.  M.  1924),  Limatlurum  TanlcertiUiat 
(A.  B.  R.  426).  There  is  a  handsome  variety,  tsupfrbux  (F.  d.  S. 
vii.  738). 

P.  Humblotii  (Humblot's).  fl.  rosy,  with  white  and  red  blotches, 
large  ;  lip  spurless,  having  a  saddle-like  callus  on  its  disk,  run- 
ning out  in  a  small  keel  ;  raceme  few-flowered.  Madagascar,  1880. 
A  beautiful  species. 

P.  inquilinus  (tenant),  fl.  cream-colour,  the  three  keels  of  the 
lip  being  yellowish-white.  1867.  A  hybrid  form,  the  parents  of 
which  are  unknown. 

P.  irroratus  (bedewed).*  fl.  large  ;  sepals  and  petals  rich  cream- 
colour,  tipped  with  rosy-pink  ;  lip  nearly  round,  creamy-white, 
stained  with  yellow  at  the  base  ;  spike  erect.  1867.  A  very  hand- 
some form,  the  result  of  a  cross  between  P.  grandifolius  and 
Calanthe  ventita.  (G.  C.  1867,  p.  26^  ;  G.  C.  n.  s.,  'xviii.  565.) 
P.  maculatus  (spotted),  fl.  rich  yellow,  borne  on  short  spikes  in 
great  profusion.  Spring.  I.  1mm,  dark  niven,  spotted  with  yellow. 
Pseudo-bulbs  large,  somewhat  ovate,  h.  2ft.  India,  1823.  A 
showy  and  desirable  plant,  not  often  seen  in  cultivation.  (B.  M. 
3960  ;  L.  B.  C.  1803.)  SYN.  Bletia  Wuodjordii(&.  M.  2719). 
P.  Marshallise  (Mrs.  Marshall's).*  fl.  white,  large  ;  lip  marked  on 
the  upper  part  with  a  little  yellow,  the  lower  part  beautifully 
fringed.  June.  h.  2ft.  Moulmein,  1871.  A  lovely  plant,  well 
suited  for  exhibition  purposes,  and  continuing  to  throw  fresh 
blossoms  for  a  long  time.  SYN.  Thunia  Marshallice. 
P.  tctragonus  (tetragonal),  ft.  reddish-brown  internally,  and 
greenish  externally  ;  sepals  and  petals  similar  in  shape,  &c.  ;  lip 
yellow,  streaked  with  orange-red,  undivided,  cucullate,  parallel 
with,  and  partly  surrounding  the  column,  with  the  lower  part  of 
which  it  is  adnate,  and  forms  a  slight  protuberance  at  the  bottom  ; 
peduncles  lateral,  bearing  a  loose  spike  of  eight  to  ten  rather 
large  blossoms.  Winter.  I.  broad,  membranous,  long-pointed. 


Stems  sharply  four-angled,  jointed,  1ft.  or  more  high.  Mauritius, 
1837.  (B.  M.  4442,  under  name  of  Pesomeria  tetragona.) 

P.  tuberculosus  (tubercled).*  fl.  snow-white  ;  iip  very  tine, 
funnel-shaped  below,  with  wide,  yellowish  lateral  lobes,  covered 
over  and  over  with  brown  blotches,  on  an  anterior,  obcordate, 
wavy,  middle  lacinia,  white,  with  mauve  marginal  spots  ;  spikes 
four  to  six-flowered,  erect.  Spring.  I.  oblong,  plicate,  1ft.  long. 
Stem  slender  and  twisted.  Madagascar,  1881.  (Un.,  July  19, 
1884;  G.  C.  n.  s.,  xviii.  565.) 

P.  Wallicbii  (Dr.  \Valliclfs).*  fl.  orange-yellow,  or  buff  tinged 
with  purple,  from  4in.  to  Sin.  across  ;  lip  yellow,  with  a  brown 
throat  ;  spikes  tall,  upright,  3ft.  to  5ft.  high.  March  to  May. 
h.  4ft.  to  5ft.  Khasya  Hills,  India,  1837.  A  vigorous-growing 
plant,  similar  in  habit  to  P.  f/randifoliitti. 

FHAJUS.     See  Fhaius. 

PH  ALACKJE  A.  Included  under  Fiqueria  (which  see). 

FHALACROLOMA.     Included  under  Erigeron. 

FHALACBOMESUS.  A  synonym  of  Tessaria 
(which  see). 

PHAL.PENOPSIS  (from  phalaina,  a  moth,  and  opsis, 
resemblance  ;  referring  to  the  appearance  of  the  flowers). 
Moth  Orchid.  Including  Polychilos.  ORD.  Orchidece.  A 
genus  comprising  about  a  score  species  of  very  handsome 
stove,  epiphytal  orchids,  having  short,  leafy  stems  instead 
of  pseudo-bulbs,  natives  of  the  Malayan  Archipelago  and 
the  Eastern  provinces  of  India.  Flowers  showy,  loosely 
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racemose,  shortly  pedicellate ;  sepals  and  petals  flatly 
spreading,  the  latter  much  larger  and  wider  than  the 
former;  lip  three-lobed,  free,  continuous  with  the 
prolonged  base  of  the  column,  and  furnished  with  a 
callosity  at  its  base;  column  semi-terete,  thickened  up- 
wards ;  anther  two-celled,  containing  two  pollen  masses, 
attached  by  a  strap-shaped  caudicle  to  a  cordate  gland; 
peduncles  lateral,  simple  or  branched.  Leaves  few,  broad, 
thick,  leathery,  two-ranked,  notched  at  the  top.  Some  of 
the  plants  described  below  as  species  are  probably  natural 
hybrids. 

The  species  of  Phalcenopsis  rank  among  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  numerous  Orchids  in  cultivation.  One 
or  another  of  the  representatives  of  the  genus  may  be 
seen  in  flower  nearly  the  whole  year  round.  The  plants 
require  careful  treatment,  and  the  heat  of  a  house  devoted 
to  East  Indian  Orchids.  In  nurseries  and  a  few  private 
gardens,  where  a  large  collection  or  quantity  of  these 
plants  are  grown,  it  is  customary  to  devote  structures 
specially  to  them ;  this  is  most  satisfactory,  where  prac- 
ticable, as  the  proper  treatment  can  be  more  readily 
given  than  would  be  the  case  if  other  plants  were  inter- 
mixed. Where,  however,  there  •  is  not  an  orchid- 
house  in  existence,  a  few  specimens  of  Phalcenopsis 
may,  with  extra  attention,  be  successfully  cultivated 
in  an  ordinary  stove.  It  is  important  to  remember  that 
the  plants  are  natives  of  hot  countries,  where  they  are 
deluged  with  water  in  the  rainy  season.  They  are  found 
growing  on  rocks,  and  on  branches  of  trees,  in  damp 
places.  Not  having  any  pseudo-bulbs  in  which  nutri- 
ment and  moisture  may  be  stored,  and 
the  evaporating  leaf  surface  being  some- 
what great,  it  is  essential  that,  in  the 
growing  season,  plenty  of  water  must 
be  given,  and  sufficient  moisture  pro- 
vided at  all  times,  according  to  weather, 
to  prevent  the  plants  suffering  for  want 
of  it.  The  growing  season  is  from  March 
until  October,  inclusive.  During  this  in- 
terval, the  minimum  day  temperature 
should  be  from  70deg.  to  75deg.,  allowing 
a  rise  to  SOdeg.  or  more  with  sun  heat ; 
the  night  temperature  being  about  65deg. 
In  winter,  60deg.  to  65deg.  should  be 
taken  as  a  minimum.  Established  plants 
of  Phalaenopsids  require  plenty  of  light, 
but  they  must  not  be  exposed  to  the 
summer's  sun.  If  this  is  allowed,  the 
foliage  is  liable  to  become  scorched  and 
disfigured,  and  injury  to  the  plant  will 
also  ensue.  A  thin,  movable  shading, 
that  can  easily  be  applied  or  removed, 
should  be  provided.  It  is  most  usual 
to  suspend  the  plants  from  the  roof ; 
but  they  should  not  be  hung  too  near,  on  account  of 
their  liability  to  injury  from  cold.  If  grown  in  pots 
or  cylinder  baskets,  they  should  be  arranged  on  a  bed 
or  stage  near  the  glass. 

Phalsenopsids  may,  under  judicious  treatment,  be  suc- 
cessfully grown  in  pots,  in  baskets,  or  on  blocks.  Drainage 
is  of  the  utmost  importance:  epiphytal  Orchids  are 
quite  unable  to  withstand  anything  approaching  stagnant 
moisture.  Clean  potsherds,  broken  about  £in.  square, 
should  be  used  in  pots  or  baskets,  so  as  to  fill  nearly 
up  to  the  rim ;  or  a  small,  inverted  pot  may  be 
placed  inside  for  assisting  in  the  drainage.  Good  sphag- 
num, with  a  few  pieces  of  fibrous  peat  and  nodules  of 
charcoal,  should  be  placed  in  sufficient  quantity  abdve 
the  drainage  to  allow  the  plant  to  rest  on  it  at  a 
height,  in  the  centre,  of  Sin.  above  the  rim  or  edge. 
The  surface  should  be  covered,  after  the  plant  is  fixed 
in  position,  with  living  sphagnum.  Careful  shading  and 
watering  will  be  requisite  for  some  time  afterwards. 


Phalsenopsis — continued. 

The  shallow  pots  or  pans  specially  made  for  Orchids 
are  well  adapted  for  species  of  Phalcenopsis.  They  can 
be  readily  suspended  or  taken  down,  and  always 
present  a  neat  appearance  when  in  use.  If  grown 
on  blocks,  a  little  peat  and  sphagnum  should  be  placed 
beneath  the  plant,  which  should  then  be  surrounded 
with  sphagnum,  and  fixed  in  position  with  a  small 
piece  of  wire.  An  important  point  in  management  ia 
that  of  ventilation.  Air  should  be  admitted  in  summer 
whenever  it  may  be  done  with  safety;  but  the  venti- 
lators should  be  placed  near  the  pipes,  so  that  the  air 
may  become  warmed  before  reaching  the  plants.  Damp- 
ing of  the  stage  and  floor,  on  bright  days,  should  be  per- 
formed chiefly  in  the  morning,  so  that  it  may  become 
nearly  dried  up  by  night;  and  drip  must  be  carefully 
guarded  against.  To  keep  the  foliage  clean,  and  remove 
Thrips,  which  are  often  troublesome,  the  leaves  should 
be  carefully  sponged  occasionally  with  clean,  tepid  water. 
Should  fumigating  become  a  necessity,  it  must  be  con- 
ducted with  very  great  care. 

Propagation  is  very  difficult,  as  the  plants  seldom 
afford  an  opportunity  for  division.  P.  Luddemanniana 
is  more  easily  increased  than  any  of  the  others;  it  pro- 
duces young  plants  upon  the  flower  stems.  Occasionally, 
some  of  the  other  species  will  also  similarly  multiply; 
and  P.  Stuartiana  sometimes  produces  young  plants 
upon  its  roots.  When  this  takes  place,  these  yonng 
plants  should  be  left  until  they  form  roots  of  their 
own,  when  they  may  be  placed  separately  on  email 
blocks. 


FIG.  102.  PHAUENOPSIS  AMABILIS. 

P  amabilis  (lovely).*  a.  varying  considerably  in  size,  some- 
times exceeding  5in.  in  "diameter ;  sepals  and  petals  pure  white 
and  rounded,  of  great  substance;  lip  having  a  few  bright 
vellow  streaks;  panicle  usually  very  fine,  and  branching. 
Autumn.  I.  light  green.  Java,  1847.  A  remarkably  handsome 
species,  closely  allied  to  P.  Aphrodite,  and  distinguished  chiefly 
by  the  larger  flowers,  colour  of  the  lip,  and  in  the  longer  and 
lighter  greln  shade  of  the  leaves.  See  Fig.  102.  (B.  M.  5184, 
under  name  of  P.  (rrandiflora.)  A  variety  named  aurea  has  the 
colouring  of  the  lip  much  darker  and  richer  than  usual. 

P.  amethystina  (amethyst).*  /.  comparatively  small,  loose ;  sepals 
and  petals  white,  spreading  ;  lip  while,  tinged  with  yellow  at  the 
base,  centre  part  rich  amethyst,  suffused  with  purple,  and  deeply 
emarginate  in  front ;  peduncle  simple  or  branched,  4m.  to  12in. 
long,  slender  at  the  base,  thicker  towards  the  apex  ;  bracts 
small,  pointed.  1.  stout,  rigid,  oblong,  Sin.  to  4in.  long,  2m.  to 
2Ain  broad,  margins  undulate.  Sunda  Isles  (7),  1869.  An  elegant 
but  small-growing  species.  (G.  C.  1870, 1731.) 

P  antennifera  (antennae-bearing),  fl.  rose-coloured,  in  a  spike 
2ft.  long,  having  small,  spreading,  linear,  side  lobes  to  the  stalk 
of  the  lip;  these,  and  the  basal  antennas,  are  deep  orange,  the 
front  lobe  purple.  Burmah,  1879.  This  plant  much  resembles 
P.  JCsincraUa. 

P.   Aphrodite   (Aphrodite).*     rf.  about  3in.  across ;  sepals  and 
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Fhalaenopsis  —  continued. 

petals  pure  white,  the  latter  larger  and  more  rounded  than  the 
former;  lip  three-lobed,  white,  frequently  marked  with  a  few 
streaks  of  crimson,  orange,  and  yellow  ;  racemes  long,  branched, 
and  having  the  blossoms  arranged  in  a  distichous  manner. 
Flowering  nearly  all  the  year  round.  I.  bright  green,  elliptical, 
broad,  thick,  flat,  arranged  very  close  together  in  a  two-ranked 
manner.  Manilla,  1836.  A  beautiful  species,  remaining  a  long 
time  in  perfection  if  the  flowers  are  kept  free  from  damp. 
(B.  133  ;  B.  M.  4297  ;  B.  R.  1833,  3*,  under  name  of  P.  amabilis.) 
There  are  several  very  desirable  forms  of  this  plant. 

P.  Boxallii  (Boxall's).  /.,  sepals  and  petals  sulphur-coloured, 
the  former  barred  and  blotched  with  brown,  and  the  latter  with 
three  longitudinal  stripes;  front  lobe  of  lip  white,  crescent- 
shaped,  with  blunt  angles  and  a  central  tubercle  ;  lateral  lobes 
erect  ;  disk  with  a  short,  bicuspate,  yellow  lobe,  with  a  mauve 
and  white  keel  in  front.  Philippines,  1883. 

P.  casta  (chaste).  /.  white,  slightly  tinged  with  purple. 
I.  slightly  spotted  in  the  young  state  only.  Philippines,  1875. 
This  is  supposed,  by  Reichenbach,  to  be  a  natural  mule. 


P.  Cornlngiana  (Coming's),  ft.,  upper  sepal  striped  and  barred 
with  purple-brown  ;  lateral  ones  almost  wholly  purple-brown, 
with  border  and  a  few  spots  yellowish-  white  ;  petals  longi- 
tudinally striped  and  blotched  ;  lip  bent  immediately  before  its 
claw  with  a  yellow  callus,  and  the  central  part  rich  purple- 
violet;  a  tuft  of  hairs  on  the  front  middle  line.  1879.  A  very 
striking  plant,  somewhat  resembling  P.  sumatrana. 

P.  Cornu-cervi  (stag's  horn),  fl.  of  medium  size  ;  sepals  and 
petals  yellow,  tinged  with  green,  and  barred  and  striped  with 
brown  ;  spike  thickened  and  flattened  at  the  top  where  the 
flowers  are  situated.  I.  bright  green,  Sin.  or  more  in  length. 
Moulmein,  1864.  A  very  pretty  species,  allied  to  P.  Mannii. 
(B.  M.  5570,  under  name  of  Polychilos  Cornu-cervi.) 


FIG.  103.  PHAL-ENOPSIS  ESMERALDA. 


P.  Esmeralda  (Esmeralda).*  fl.  rose-coloured,  lin.  in  diameter ; 
lateral  lobes  of  lip  oblong,  erect ;  middle  lobe  obtuse,  decurved  ; 
raceme  few-flowered ;  scape  1ft.  high.  I.  distichous,  spreading, 
Bin.  long,  2in.  broad,  somewhat  granulose,  marbled.  Cochin 
China,  1877.  A  small  but  pretty  species.  See  Fig.  103. 
(F.  M.  n.  s.  358.) 

P.  fuscata  (dusky),  fl.  yellowish,  mottled  with  brown,  medium- 
sized,  very  fleshy ;  lip  very  peculiar.  L  large,  oblong,  bluatly 
acute.  Malaya,  1874.  Similar  to  P.  Cornn-cervi. 


Plialaenopsis — continued. 

P.  intermedia  (intermediate),  fl.  of  moderate  size ;  sepals 
and  petals  white,  shaded  with  rose  ;  lip  small,  of  a  deep  rosy- 
purple  hue.  I.  light  green.  Philippines,  1867.  A  very  desirable 
natural  hybrid,  although  not  so  showy  as  many  others  ;  it  has 
also  been  recently  artificially  produced  by  Messrs.  Veitch.  It 
has  two  extremely  pretty  varieties  :  Brymeriana  (F.  M.  n.  s.  263) 
is  chiefly  distinguishable  by  the  lip  being  white  and  marked  with 
crimson ;  Portei  (G.  C.  n.  s.,  v.  359,  371)  surpasses  the  typical 
species  in  the  fine,  branching  spikes  bearing  more  numerous, 
larger  flowers,  the  colouring  being  similar,  but  the  contrast  of 
tint  between  the  lip  and  other  portion  of  the  flower  being  more 
distinctly  marked.  Both  type  and  varieties  are  very  rare. 

P.  leucorhoda  (white-and-rose).  /.,  sepals  and  petals  white, 
tinged  in  the  centre  with  rose  ;  column  rose.  Philippines,  1875. 
A  handsome  and  distinct  form,  supposed  to  be  a  natural  hybrid 
between  P.  amabilis  and  P.  Schilleriana. 

P.  Lowil  (Low's),  fl.  comparatively  small ;  sepals  and  petals 
white,  tinged  with  rose,  round  ;  lip  bright  rosy-purple.  I.  broad, 
somewhat  thin  in  texture,  dark  green.  Borneo,  1862.  A  very 
remarkable  species,  said  to  grow  upon  exposed  rocks  in  Moul- 
mein, where,  at  one  time  of  the  year,  the  rains  are  extremely 
heavy,  and,  at  another,  the  heat  and  drought  are  so  great  that 
the  plant  loses  its  leaves  and  appears  to  be  almost  dead,  but 
revives  with  the  return  of  the  wet  season.  (B.  M.  5351.) 

P.  liuddcmannlana  (Luddemann's).*  fl.  medium-sized ;  sepals 
and  petals  white,  transversely  barred  with  brown  towards  the 
points,  the  lower  portion  being  barred  with  violet-purple ;  lip 
rather  long,  having  its  centre  richly  marked  with  deep  violet ; 
spikes  sometimes  exceeding  2ft.  long,  and  remaining  in  beauty 
for  two  months.  I.  bright  green,  8in.  or  more  in  length.  Philip- 
pine Islands,  1865.  Very  distinct  and,  beau 


easily  increased  than  the  other  speci 
5523.) 


tiful ;   much  more 
of  the  genus.     (B.  M. 


P.  L.  pulchra  (pretty).  /.  beautiful  port-wine  colour;  lower 
part  of  petals,  sepals,  and  lip,  and  base  of  column,  shining 
amethyst-blue.  Philippine  Islands,  1875. 

P.  Mannii  (Mann's),  fl.  about  2in.  broad;  sepals  and  petals 
yellow,  with  many  cinnamon-brown  dots  and  blotches  ;  lip  three- 
lobed,  the  lateral  lobes  erect,  the  central  one  lunate  and  fringed, 
white  and  purplish  ;  column  yellow  ;  peduncle  several-flowered. 
I.  cuneate-oblong,  ligulate,  acute,  green,  with  a  delicate  violet 
border  and  many  violet  spots  on  the  base.  India,  1871. 

P.  Marios  (Mrs.  Mary  Burbidge's).  /.  moderate-sized  ;  sepals  and 
petals  white,  witli  transverse  blotches  of  chocolate-red  and  one 


two  magenta-purple  spots  at  their  base  ;  lip  rich  magenta- 
rple,  with  a  white  edge.    I.  oblong, 
drooping.    Borneo  (?),  1883.    (W.  O.  A. 


pu 


dark  green,  distichous, 


P.  Parish!!  (Parish's).*  fl.  cream-coloured,  except  the  lip,  which 
is  purple,  diminutive,  disposed  in  short  spikes.  L  oblong-ligulate, 
rather  blunt  Burmah,  1865.  A  curious  little  epiphyte.  (B.  M. 
5815.)  The  variety  Ijobbii  has  a  white  lip  with  two  brown  bands. 
1870. 

P.  Reichcnbacbiana  (Reichenbach's).*  /.  large,  disposed  in 
many-flowered  racemes  ;  sepals  and  petals  waxy  whitish-green, 
with  brown  markings  ;  side  lobes  of  the  lip  orange  and  white,  the 
central  lobe  mauve-blue.  1883.  A  fine  species. 

P.  rosea  (rosy).  /.  rather  small ;  sepals  and  petals  white,  slightly 
tinged  with  pink ;  lip  deep  violet  in  the  centre,  the  side  lobes 
stained  with  rich  orange ;  spikes  sometimes  fourteen-flowered, 
eventually  elongated.  I.  somewhat  oblong,  slightly  broadest  at 
the  apex,  bright  green.  Manilla,  1848.  A  pretty  species.  (B.  M. 
5212.) 

P.  Sanderiana  (Sander's).*  /.  of  various  rosy  tints,  large ;  lip 
white  with  brown  and  purple  stripes,  and  some  yellow. 
1.  mottled.  1883.  A  fine  plant.  (W.  O.  A.  209.) 

P.  S.  marmorata  (marbled).  /.,  sepals  and  petals  yellowish- 
white  outside,  the  lateral  ones  with  rows  of  small,  purple  spots  at 
their  base ;  lip  marked  with  purple  spots  and  stains. 

P.  Schilleriana  (Schiller's).*  fl.  often  measuring  more  than  2iin. 
across,  arranged  in  two  rows  along  the  spike  ;  the  rounded  petals 
and  narrower  sepals  of  a  fine  rosy  colour,  varying  in  intensity  in 
different  plants  ;  lip  three-lobed,  the  lateral  lobes  rose-coloured, 
the  central  one  white,  with  yellow  protuberances  at  the  base ; 
peduncle  frequently  3ft.  in  length,  branched,  occasionally  bearing 
nearly  100  blossoms.  I.  arranged  in  a  similar  manner  to  those  of 
P.  Aphrodite,  but  much  longer  and  broader,  marbled  or  mottled 
with  light  green  on  a  rich  green  ground.  Roots  remark- 
able in  being  flat,  and  having  a  rough  appearance.  Manilla,  1860. 
A  very  beautiful  species,  the  best  yet  in  cultivation,  and  equally 
attractive  when  in  or  out  of  flower.  See  Fig.  104.  (B.  M.  5530 ; 
R.  X.  O.  101.) 

P.  S.  immaculata  (immaculate).  /.  rosy-tinted,  without  dot  or 
blotch ;  lateral  laciniae  of  lip  pure  white,  edged  with  violet,  the 
callus  pure  yellow.  Philippine  Islands,  1875. 

P.  speciosa  (showy).*  fl.,  sepals  and  petals  white,  blotched  and 
striped  with  rose-madder,  lanceolate,  acuminate  ;  lip  clavate, 
papillose  at  the  apex,  with  small,  basal,  erect  side  lobes,  rosy- 
pie,  with  two  yellow  spots  on  the  side  lobes.  1883.  Of  this 

dsome  plant,  the  following  are  varieties:  Christiana,  with 

broader  sepals  and  petals,  the  former  rose-madder,  the  latter 
white  (G.  C.  n.  s.,  xviii.  131) ;  imperatrix,  a  larger  form,  with  rose- 
purple  flowers. 


purple 
hands 
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Phalaenopsis — continued. 

P.  Stobartiana  (Stobart's).  /.,  sepals  and  petals  apple  preen, 
ultimately  yellowish-green ;  lip  amethyst-colour,  the  lateral  parl 
titions  marked  with  yellow  and  white,  the  amethyst-colour  finally 
changing  into  a  nearly  cinnabarine-red.  1877.  Allied  to  P.  cfne- 
thystina. 

P.  Stuartiana  (Mr.  Stuart-Low's).'  ft.  cream-coloured;  the  sepals 
are  outside  of  a  light  sulphur,  and  inside  the  inferior  halves  of 
the  lateral  sepals  of  the  same  colour,  with  dark  cinnamon 
blotches ;  side  laciniae  of  the  lip  pure  white  at  the  top ;  panicle 
many-flowered.  I.  broad  ovate,  spotted  when  young.  1881  A 
lovely  species.  (B.  M.  6222;  F.  &  P.  559;  U.  C.gn.  s?  xvi 
pp.  748,  751 ;  K.  G.  1130.) 

P.  sumatrana  (Sumatran).  fl.  about  3in.  wide  •  sepals  and  petals 
yellowish-white,  branded  or  barred  with  streaks'of  reddish-brown ; 
lip  white,  spotted  with  orange,  and  streaked  down  the  centre  with 
violet ;  spike  about  6in.  long,  from  five  to  ten-flowered.  I.  acumi- 
nated, 6in.  to  7in.  long,  somewhat  fleshy,  bright  green.  Sumatra, 
1865.  (B.  M.  5527.) 

P.  s.  sanguinea  (bloody).  A  fine  variety,  having  the  lateral 
sepals  nearly  wholly  dark  red,  with  very  few  yellowish-green 
markings.  Borneo,  1881. 


FIG.  104.  PHAL.ENOPSIS  SCHILLERIANA. 


P.  tetraspis  (four-horned).  Jl.  white,  disposed  in  a  rich  panicle  ; 
lateral  lobes  of  lip  ligulate,  with  a  tooth  at  the  upper  end,  and  a 
conical  callus  in  the  middle,  between  the  lobes  two  pairs  of 
bristle-like  processes  ;  front  lobe  of  lip  rhomboid-ligulate,  with  a 
cushion  of  hairs  at  the  apex.  I.  very  fine.  East  Indies,  1881. 

P.  Valentin!  (Valentine's),  fl.,  sepals  and  petals  purple,  white 
inside  at  the  base,  and  having  some  purple  bands ;  lip  mauve, 
white,  and  yellow.  1883. 

P.  Veltchiana  (Veitch's).*  fl.  resembling  those  of  P.  Schilleriana, 
but  smaller,  purplish;  lip  purplish- white,  with  dark  purple 
spots.  I.  cuneate-oblong,  obscurely  tessellated.  Philippine 
Islands  fl),  1872.  (F.  M.  n.  s.  213.) 

P.  V.  brachyodon  (short-toothed).  /.,  sepals  and  petals  white, 
the  base  of  the  lateral  sepals  having  some  brown  spots ;  front 
lobe  of  lip  dark  purple,  side  lobes  with  purple  tips.  1884. 

P.  violacea  (violet).*  JL  rather  closely  set  along  the  spike,  almost 
from  its  base,  fully  2in.  across  ;  sepals  and  petals  white,  delicately 
washed  with  violet-rose  in  the  lower  or  basal  portions ;  lip  rich 
violet-crimson,  relieved  by  the  golden-yellow  callus  ;  column 
violet-crimson.  1.  light  cheerful  green,  as  large  as  those  of  P. 
Schilleriana.  1861.  A  handsome  species.  (F.  M.  1879,  342.)  The 
variety  ilurtoniana  (G.  C.  n.  s.,  xvi.  145)  is  very  desirable  ;  it  has 
fine  lemon-yellow  flowers,  marked  with  a  purplish  colour. 

PHALANGES.      Stamens  joined  by  their  filaments, 
or  arranged  in  bundles. 

PHALANGIUM.     A  synonym  of  Anthericum. 


PHALARIS  (the  old  Greek  name  used  by  Dioscorides). 

OED.  Graminea.     A  genus  comprising  nine  or  ten  species 

of    annual   or   perennial,    greenhouse    or   hardy     grasses, 

mostly  found  in  the  Mediterranean  region  and  extra-tropil 

cal  America,  a  few  being  natives  of  Africa  and  Australia. 

Inflorescence   in   spike-like  or  capitnliform  panicles;  the 

spikelets  with  one  perfect  flower,  and  generally  the  rudi. 

ments  of  two  imperfect  ones,  which  latter  form   minute 

scales  between  the  outer,  empty  glumes ;   glumes  usually 

six.      Leaves   flat.      The    under-mentioned    hardy    species 

are  of  easy  culture  in  common  garden  soil.     Propagated 

by  seeds,  or  by  divisions  of  the  plant. 

P.  amndlnacea  (Reed-like).*  fl.,  panicle  erect,   loose,  about 

6m.  long    tinged  with  purple.     July.     1.  lanceolate,  striated. 

smooth.    A.  3ft.  to  5ft.     North  temperate  and  Arctic  re-ioni 

(Britain).     Perennial.     (Sy.  En.  B.  1697.  under  name  of  Digram 

phis  arundinacea.) 

P.  a.  variegata  (variegated).  Gardener's  Garters ;  Lady's  Gar- 
ters ;  Ribbon  Grass.  A  form  with  striped  leaves  very  common 
in  gardens.  P.  gigantea.  is  a  stouter  and  taller-growing  form. 
P.  canariensls.  Canary  Grass.  /.,  panicle  erect,  ovate,  close, 
compound,  resembling  an  ovate  spike,  beautifully  variegated  with 
green  and  white.  July.  I.  flat,  lanceolate,  upper  sheaths  inflated. 
A.  lift.  South  Europe,  North  Africa,  West  Asia.  Annual.  Thia 
species  supplies  the  well-known  "  canary  seed,"  so  much  employed 
as  food  for  singing  cage-birds.  (Sy.  En.  B.  1698.) 

FHALERIA  (from  phaleros,  shining  white;  alluding 
to   the  colour    of   the   flowers).        SYN.    Drimyspermum. 
OED.   Thymeleacece.       A  genus   comprising    about   eight 
species  of  stove  or  greenhouse   trees  or  shrubs,  natives 
of    Ceylon,    the    Malayan     Archipelago,    and    Australia. 
Flowers    sessile,    in   terminal,   or    rarely   lateral,    usually 
numerous    heads ;    perianth    tube    cylindrical   elongated  j 
lobes  four   or   five,  rarely    six,   spreading ;    bracts    leafy. 
Leaves   opposite.      P.  laurifolia,  the    only  species   intro- 
duced, thrives  in  a  compost  of  rich,  light  loam  and  fibry 
peat.     It  may  be  propagated  by  seeds,  sown  on  a  hotbed, 
in  spring;   or  by  cuttings  of  the  young  shoots,  inserted 
in  sand,  under  a  bell  glass,  in  bottom  heat. 
P.  laurifolia  (Laurel-leaved).     /.  white,  disposed  fn  terminal. 
many-flowered  heads ;  peduncles  two  lines  long,  scaly-bracted. 
1.  shortly  stalked,  oblong  or  elliptic-oblong,  Sin.  to  5m.  long,  lin. 
to  liin.  broad,  slightly  acuminate  at  both  ends,  glabrous.    A.  6ft. 
Ceylon,  1869.    Stove  shrub,  remarkable  for  the  delicious  Daphne- 
like  scent  of  the  flowers.    (B.  M.  5787.) 
PHALLARIA.  A  synonym  of  Plectronia  (which  see). 
FHALLOCALLIS    PLUMBEA.       A  synonym    of 
Cypella  plumbea, 

PHANEROGAMOUS.         The     same     as    Fhamo- 
ganaous  (which  see}. 

FHANEROFHLEBIA.  Included  under  Aspidium. 
FHARBITIS.  Included  under  Ipomcea  (which  see). 
FHARIUM.  A  synonym  of  Bessera. 
PHARNACEUM  (named  after  Pharnaces,  King  of 
Pontns,  who  lived  contemporary  with  Caesar  and  Pompey). 
SYN.  Ginginsia.  OED.  Ficoidece.  A  genus  comprising 
about  sixteen  species  of  annual  or  perennial,  low,  erect 
or  decumbent,  greenhouse,  South  African  herbs,  often 
suffrutescent  at  base.  Flowers  greenish  or  purplish,  in 
axillary,  racemiform,  umbelliform,  or  compound  or 
terminal  •  pedunculate  cymes.  Capsule  membranous. 
Leaves  alternate  or  psendo-verticillate,  linear,  acicular, 
obovate,  or  spathnlate,  often  setiferoua  at  base.  The 
species  possess  little  beauty,  and  are  more  suited  to 
botanical  than  to  horticultural  collections.  Those  men- 
tioned below  thrive  in  a  compost  of  sandy  loam  and 
peat,  and  cuttings  root  readily  in  the  same  kind  of  soil, 
if  placed  under  a  glass. 

P.  incanum  (hoary),  fl.  white  inside,  green  without,  disposed 
in  proliferous  umbels ;  common  peduncles  very  long.  May  to 
October.  I.  scattered,  or  four  in  a  whorl,  with  bundles  of  smaller 
leaves  rising  from  the  axilla-,  smooth,  linear;  stipules  pilose. 
Stems  erect ;  branches  white  from  stipules.  A.  6in.  1782. 
Shrubby.  (B.  M.  1883.) 

P.  lineare  (linear).  /.  reddish,  in  panicled,  terminal  and  lateral 
umbels.  May  and  June.  I.  linear,  obtuse,  six  to  eight  in  a 
whorl.  Stems  prostrate  ;  blanches  dichotomous.  1795.  Shrubby. 
(A.  B.  R.  326.) 
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PHARUS    (from  pharos,  a  covering ;    the  leaves    are 
used  for  thatching  and  other  purposes).     OED.  Gramineoz. 
A.  genus   comprising  about  five  species  (which,  however, 
are  closely  related)  of  etove  grasses,    natives   of  tropical 
America,  from    Brazil   to    Mexico   and  Florida.      Flowers 
in   a  large,    terminal,    loosely    compound    panicle,    with 
elongated,   slender,   often    divided    branchlets;    spikelets 
unisexual,  monoecious,  one-flowered,  the  females   two    or 
three  times  longer  than  the  males.     Leaves  long-stalked, 
ample,   acuminated,   oblique;    petioles  twisted,   often  re- 
versed.    P.  latifolius,  the  only  species  introduced,  requires 
culture  similar  to  Bam/busa  (which  see). 
P.  latifolius  (broad-leaved),   ft.,  fertile  glume  little  longer  than 
*fie   sterile  pair,   villous  to  the  base;   female  spikelets  nearly 
iin.  long.    July.    1.  obovate-oblong  or  elliptic-oblong,  cuspidate, 
scabrous    beneath,    6in.    to   Sin.    long,    IJin.    to    2*in.    broad. 
h.  lift,  to  3ft    Jamaica,  1796. 

P.  L  vittattis  (banded).*  A  finely  variegated  form,  with  foliage 
banded  with  white  or  flushed  with  rose.  (F.  d.  S.  316,  under 
name  of  P.  vittattis.) 

PHASEOLTIS  (the   old   Greek   name  used  by   Dios- 
corides,  probably  from  pliaselus,  a  little  boat ;    referring 
to  a  supposed  resemblance  in  the  pods).     Kidney  Bean. 
ORD.    Leguminosce.       A    rather    extensive    genus    (about 
sixty  species)   of   twining,  prostrate,  or  short   and    erect, 
stove,  greenhouse,  or  hardy,  annual   or   perennial   herbs, 
rarely  woody  at  base,  broadly  dispersed  over  the  warmer 
regions  of  the  globe.     Flowers  white,  yellow,  red,  violet, 
or  purplish,  fasciculately  racemose  on  knot-like  protuber- 
ances above  the  middle  of  the  axillary  peduncles;  upper 
calyx  lobes  or  teeth  connate  or  free ;  standard  orbiculate ; 
wings  obovate  or  rarely  oblong;    keel  linear  or  obovate, 
terminating    in    a     long,    spirally-twisted     point.       Pods 
linear    or    falcate,    sub-terete     or    compressed.       Leaves 
pinnately  trifoliolate,  stipellate,  very  rarely  unifoliolate  ; 
stipules    persistent,    striated ;     bracts    often     caducous, 
stipuliform  or  small ;   bracteoles  often  broad.     Few  of  the 
species    are   of  any  horticultural  value.     For  culture   of 
P.    vulgaris,    see    Beans.       The    stove     species   require 
similar  treatment  to   Doliclios   (which  see). 
P.  Caracalla  (Caracalla).      Climbing  Snail  Flower.    /.  purple 
and  yellowish  mixed,  large ;  vexillum  and  carina  spirally  twisted  ; 
racemes  longer  than  the  leaves.      August.      I.,    leaflets  ovate- 
rhomboid,  acuminated.     India,    1690.     Plant    twining,    hardly 
pubescent.    Stove  perennial.    (A.  B.  R.  341 ;  B.  R.  341.) 
P.  lobatus  (lobed-leaved).  /.  yellow,  in  dense  racemes  ;  peduncles 
axillary,  solitary,  many-flowered ;  standard  and  wings  more  or 
less  twisted  ;  keel  with  an  extraordinary,  spirally-twisted,  acumi- 
nate point.    September.    1.  copious,  ternate ;  leaflets  hastately 
trilobed,  the  terminal  one  on  a  long  footstalk,  the  lateral  ones 
almost   sessile.      Stem   twining.      Buenos   Ayres.      Greenhouse 
perennial.    (B.  M.  4076.) 

P.  scmi-crcctus  (slightly-erect).  /.,  vexillum  greenish,  tinged 
with  purple  ;  keel  purple  in  the  middle,  but  white  on  the  sides  ; 
wings  deep  purple ;  peduncles  elongated.  July.  I.,  leaflets 
ovate-lanceolate,  acute,  glabrous.  Stems  twining  at  the  apex. 
South  America,  1781.  Stove  annual.  (B.  R.  743.) 
P.  vulgaris  (common).  Dwarf,  or  French  Kidney  Bean.  ft.  vari- 
able, usually  white  or  lilac  ;  racemes  pedunculate,  shorter  than 
the  leaves  ;  pedicels  twin.  June  to  September.  I.,  leaflets  ovate, 
acuminated.  Plant  twining,  smoothish.  Tropical  and  temperate 
regions ;  "  universally  cultivated,  but  not  anywhere  clearly  known 
as  a  wild  plant "  (Baker).  1597.  Tender  annual.  See  also  Beans. 
P.  v.  multiflorus  (many-flowered).  Scarlet  Runner.  This  differs 
from  the  type  by  its  bright  scarlet,  casually  white,  flowers, 
arranged  in  long  racemes,  which  often  overtop  the  leaves.  See 


PHEASANT'S  EYE.  A  common  name  for  Adonis 
eestivalis,  A.  autumnalis,  and  Dianthus  plumarius. 

PHEBALIUM  (from  PUbale,  a  Myrtle;  alluding  to 
the  appearence  of  the  species).  ORD.  Rutacece.  A  genus 
comprising  (according  to  Bentham)  twenty-eight  species 
of  greenhouse,  glabrous  or  stellate-pubescent,  scaly  or 
rarely  hirsute  shrubs  or  small  trees,  of  which  one  is  a 
native  of  New  Zealand,  and  the  rest  are  all  South  Aus- 
tralian. Flowers  white  or  yellow,  small,  very  rarely 
four  or  six-merous;  calyx  segments  and  petals  five,  the 
latter  valvate  or  laterally  imbricated,  but  always  with 
valvate,  inflexed  tips  ;  inflorescence  axillary  or  terminal ; 
peduncles  usually  forming  a  short,  umbel-like  raceme, 
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rarely  one-flowered  or  reduced  to  a  compact  head.     Leaves 
alternate,    simple,   entire  or  slightly  toothed,   the  glands 
often   large   and  prominent.     The   species  require  a  com- 
post of  three  parts  sandy  peat   and   one   of   sandy  loam. 
Propagation  may  be   effected  by  cuttings   of   the  young 
wood,    inserted    in    sand,    under    a    glass.     The    under- 
mentioned species  are  all  Australian. 
P.  aureum  (golden).    A  synonym  of  P.  sguamulosum. 
P.  Billardieri  (Labillardiere's).    fi.  yellow,  in  axillary  corymbs, 
shortly  pedunculate,  but  always  shorter  than  the  leaves ;  pe- 
duncles  and  pedicels   scaly.    April.    I.    oblong,  lanceolate,    or 
linear,  obtuse  or  acute,  rarely  under  Jin.  and  often  3in.,  some- 
times 4in.  to  5in.  long,  silvery-white  beneath,  with  minute  scales. 
1822.    An  erect  shrub  or  small  tree.    SYN.  P.  elaturn. 
P.  elatum  (tall).    A  synonym  of  P.  Billardieri. 
P.  lacnnoides  (woolly),   fl.  yellow,  on  short,  axillary  pedicels, 
usually  crowded  near  the  ends  of  the  branches.   May.  I.  crowded, 
narrow-linear,   obtuse  or  scarcely  mucronate,  rarely  exceeding 
£in.  long,  the  margins  revolute,  glabrous  above,  hoary  benearth. 
Branches  minutely  stellate-pubescent,    h.  3ft.    1824. 
P.  squamulosum  (slightly  scaly),  fl..  yellow,  in  terminal,  sessile, 
simple  or  compound  umbels  or  corymbs,  not  exceeding  the  last 
leaves;  pedicels,  calyx,  and  petals  covered  with  comparatively 
large  scurfy  scales.    May.    I.  shortly  petiolate,  oblong  or  linear, 
obtuse,  but  often  mucronulate,  iin.  to  liin.  long,  the  margins  flat 
or  slightly  recurved,  smooth  above  or  slightly  glandular-tuber  - 
culate,  covered  underneath  with  scurfy  peltate  scales.    Young 
branches   brown,    with    scurfy    scales,     h.    2ft.      1824.      SYN. 
P.  aureum. 

PHEGOPTERIS.  Included  under  Polypodium 
(which  see). 

PHELIPJEA  (named  after  the  Philipeaux  family, 
patrons  of  the  botanist  Tournefort).  SYNS.  Anoplanthus 
(in  part),  Macranoplon  (in  part).  ORD.  Orobanchacece. 
A  genus  comprising  only  a  couple  of  species  of  singular 
and  beautiful,  puberulous  or  glabrous,  hardy,  leafless, 
Oriental  herbs.  Flowers  scarlet,  large,  ebracteolate, 
always  solitary,  on  a  few-scaled,  elongated  scape  or 
naked  peduncle ;  calyx  broadly  campanulate,  cut  into  five 
unequal,  acute  lobes ;  corolla  tube  broadly  ventricose, 
incurved ;  limb  large,  spreading,  sub-bilabiate,  with  five 
broadly  rotundate,  scarcely  unequal  lobes.  "  Only  one 
species  has  yet  been  successfully  cultivated.  It  is  a 
hardy  perennial  (?),  parasitical  upon  the  roots  of  Cen- 
taurea  dealbata.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  with  those 
of  the  Centaurea,  together,  in  the  same  pot,  when  pro- 
bably some  will  germinate,  fasten  themselves  upon  the 
roots  of  the  seedling  Centaureas,  and  develop  into  plants  " 
(N.  E.  Brown). 

P.  foliata  (leafy).  /.,  corolla  inflated,  ventricose ;  tube  nearly  lin 
long ;  limb  nearly  lin.  in  diameter,  the  throat  having  two  dark 
velvety  spots  ;  stamens  inserted  below  the  middle  of  the  tube ; 
scape  1ft.  long,  terete,  somewhat  flexuous,  striated,  glabrous,  or 
somewhat  puberulous  at  apex  ;  scales  serni-amplexicaul,  sheath- 
ing, remote.  Caucasus,  1880.  SYNS.  Anoplanthus  Siebersteini 
(R.  G.  1000),  A.  foliata. 

PHENAKOSPERMUM.    Included  under  Rarenala. 
PHEROTRICHIS.      A  synonym  of  Lachnostoma 
(which  see). 

FHIALIS.  A  synonym  of  Baliia. 
FHILADELPHEJE.  Included  under  Saxifrages. 
PHILADELPHTTS  (an  ancient  Greek  name,  mean- 
ing brotherly  love,  applied,  by  Athenseas,  to  a  different 
plant).  Mock  Orange  ;  Syringa.  ORD.  Saxifragece.  A  genus 
comprising  about  twelve  species  of  hardy,  ornamental  shrubs, 
natives  of  central  Europe,  temperate  North  America,  Japan, 
and  the  Himalayan  Mountains.  Flowers  white  or  straw- 
coloured,  often  sweet-smelling,  axillary,  solitary  or  corym- 
bose, bracteate  ;  calyx  tube  turbinate,  adnate  to  the  ovary ; 
lobes  four,  rarely  five,  valvate ;  petals  four,  rarely  five, 
rotund  or  obovate,  convolute;  stamens  twenty  to  forty. 
Leaves  opposite,  deciduous,  entire  or  serrate,  often  covered 
with  stellate  down ;  stipules  wanting.  Branches  rather  te- 
rete, opposite.  The  species  are  of  easy  culture  in  any  fairly 
good  soil.  The  plants  flower  on  the  wood  of  the  previous 
year;  this  may  be  cut  away  when  flowering  is  over,  and 
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FIG.  105.  FLOWERING  BRANCHLET  OK  PHILADELPHIA  CORONARIUS. 

the  new  growths  encouraged  to  take  its  place  for  the 
year  immediately  following.  In  this  way,  the  shrubs, 
though  large,  may  be  kept  within  limited  bounds,  and 
encouraged  to  flower  more  freely  because  of  the  wood 
becoming  better  ripened.  Propagated,  in  spring,  by 


FIG.  106.  FLOWERING  TWIG  OF  PHILADELPHIA  CORONARIUS 
FiiiHi'i~£FLORUs  (natural  size). 
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suckers,   by   layers,  or  by  cuttings  of  the  young  shoots, 

struck   under   glass,    either   in   heat,  or   in  a  moist,  cold 

frame. 

P.  chinensis  (Chinese).    A  synonym  of  P.  Satzumi. 

P.  coronarius  (garland).*  Common  Mock  Orange  or  Syringa. 
jt.  white,  with  a  strong,  orange-like  scent,  racemose.  May. 
/.  ovate,  acuminated,  serrately  denticulated,  smoothish,  having 
the  odour  and  taste  of  cucumbers,  when  crushed.  Steins  stiff, 
straight,  h.  2ft.  to  10ft.  South  Europe,  .fee.,  1596.  A  handsome 
species.  See  Fig.  105.  (B.  M/391.)  There  are  several  forms,  in- 
cluding some  with  double  flowers,  one  of  which  (priimtlee- 
floras)  is  shown  in  Fig.  106;  another,  in  which  the  leaves  are 
edged  with  white  or  yellow ;  and  a  third,  with  golden-yellow 
leaves,  nanus,  a  dwarf  form,  is  sometimes  seen  in  cultivation. 

P.  Gorclonianus  (Gordon's).*  ft.  white,  scentless,  and  pro- 
duced in  great  abundance ;  racemes  terminal,  compact,  five  to 
nine-flowered.  July.  1.  ovate,  acuminate,  serrulate,  h.  10ft. 
North-west  America.  See  Fig.  107.  (B.  R.  1839,  32.) 

P.  grandiflorus  (large-flowered).*  ft.  white,  large,  sweet-scented. 
June.  I.  pubescent  when  young,  ovate-acuminate  or  nearly  ro- 
tundate,  irregularly  toothed.  Stems  rather  slender,  twiggy. 
A.  6ft.  to  10ft.  South  United  States,  1811.  SYN.  P.  gpeeiostu. 
(S.  B.  F.  G.  ser.  ii.  8.) 

P.  g.  laxus  (loose),  ft.  white,  solitary  and  in  threes.  June.  L 
ovate,  long-acuminated,  toothed,  clothed  with  hairy  pubescence 
beneath.  A.  4ft.  to  6ft  North  America,  1830.  (B.  R.  1839,  39.) 


Fio.  107.  FLOWERING  BRANCH  OF  PHILADELPHIA  GORDONIANUS. 

P.  hirsutus  (hairy).*  ft.  white,  solitary  and  in  threes.  June. 
I.  oblong-ovate,  acute,  toothed,  hairy  on  both  surfaces,  white 
beneath,  h.  3ft.  North  America,  1820.  (B.  M.  5334  ;  S.  B.  F.  G. 
ser.  ii.  119.) 

P.  inodorus  (scentless).*  ft.  white,  large,  scentless,  solitary  and 
in  threes.  June.  I.  broad-ovate,  acuminate,  entire,  h.  4ft.  to 
6ft.  Mountains  of  Virginia  and  southward,  1738.  (B.  M.  1478.) 

P.  Lewis!!  (Lewis'),  ft.  white,  smaller  than  those  of  P.  hirsutus, 
solitary  and  in  threes.  June.  I.  ovate,  acute,  almost  entire,  with 
ciliated  margins,  h.  6ft.  to  8ft.  North  America,  1739. 

P.  microphyllus  (small-leaved),  ft.  terminal,  solitary  or  in 
threes.  Summer.  1.  £in.  to  Jin.  long,  ovate-lanceolate  or  oblong, 
entire,  slightly  obtuse,  obsoletely  triplinerved,  minutely  pilose 
beneath.  Branches  slender,  erect.  New  Mexico,  1883. 

P.  Satzumi  (Satsuui's).  ft.  white,  about  14in.  across,  produced  in 
pairs  at  the  ends  of  the  shoots.  July.  I.  long,  narrow.  A.  5ft. 
Japan,  1851.  A  slender-growing  plant.  SYN.  P.  chineiui*. 

P.  spcciosus  (showy).     A  synonym  of  P.  grandiftorus. 
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FHILAGERIA  (a  combination  of  parts  of  the  generic 
names  of  the  two  parents).  ORD.  Liliacece.  A  monotypic 
garden  hybrid  genus,  raised  by  Messrs.  Veitch,  between 
Philesia  buxifolia  and  Lupayeria  alba.  The  plant  is  a 
half-hardy,  scrambling  shrub,  with  slender,  flexuous 
branches.  In  habit,  Philageria  Veitchii,  is,  according  to 
Dr.  Masters,  "  more  akin  to  the  female  parent  (Lapageria) 
than  to  the  male.  Its  foliage  is  singularly  intermediate, 
but  at  the  same  time  nearest  like  that  of  the  pollen 
parent  (Philesia).  In  the  characters  of  the  flower-stalk, 
calyx,  and  corolla,  it  is  more  like  Philesia  than  Lapageria ; 
but  in  the  stamens,  it  approximates  to  the  mother  plant, 
and  diverges  from  the  characters  of  the  male.  In  colour 
it  is  also  more  like  the  mother  plant  than  it  is  like 
Philesia."  This,  like  its  allies,  requires  a  peat  soil,  and 
a  moist,  cool  house ;  it  is,  however,  so  shy  a  flowerer  as  to 
be  worthless  for  decorative  purposes. 

P.  Veitchii  (Veitch's).  fl.  solitary,  pendulous;  calyx  of  three 
pale  rose-purple,  boat-shaped,  fleshy  sepals  ;  petals  three,  bright 
rose-coloured,  slightly  unequal,  overlapping,  broadly  ovate, 
acute  ;  stamens  six,  the  filaments  pink-spotted  ;  pedicels  axillary, 
bracteate.  1.  alternate,  petiolate,  oblong,  acute,  about  IJin.  long, 
leathery,  smooth,  dark  shining  green  above,  finely  serrulated ; 
petioles  about  Jin.  long.  Gardens,  1872.  (G.  C.  1872,  119.) 

PHILESIA    (from   phileo,   to   love;    alluding   to   the 
beauty    of    the    flowers).     ORD.    Liliacece.     A.   monotypic 
genus.     The  species  is  a  glabrous,  much-branched,  green- 
house   shrub.     It  thrives   best  in    peaty    soil,    but   grows 
slowly.     In  sheltered  positions  in   Ireland,  and  in  South- 
western England,  it  succeeds  in  the  open  air.     Suckers 
are  thrown  up,  by  which  the  plant  may  be  increased. 
P.  buxifolia  (Box-leaved).*  fl.  red,  showy,  but  smaller  than  those 
of  Lapageria  (to  which  this  shrub  is  allied),  solitary  or  very  few  at 
the  tips  of  the  branches,  very  shortly  pedicellate  ;  outer  perianth 
segments  erect,  inner  ones  twice  or  thrice  as  long,  somewhat 
spreading  above  ;  stamens  six.    June.    I.  alternate,  very  shortly 
petiolate,  oblong,  coriaceous,  one-nerved,  very  slenderly  reticu- 
late- venulose  ;  margins  re  volute,    h.  4ft.    Chili,  &c.,  1850.    (B.  M. 
4738.) 

PHILESIACE2E.     Included  under  Liliacece. 

PHILIBERTIA  (named  in  honour  of  J.  C.  Philibert, 
author  of  some  works  on  elementary  botany).     STN.  Sarco- 
stemma   (in   part).     ORD.  Asclepiadece.     This  genus  com- 
prises   about  thirty   species  of  stove,   twining    shrubs    or 
sub-shrubs,  natives  of  tropical  and  sub-tropical  America. 
Flowers  usually  greenish-white,  or  purple-veined  inside  ; 
calyx    small,   five-parted ;    corolla   often   depresso-globose 
in   bud,  very    broadly   campanulate   or   sub-rotate    when 
expanded,  with  five  contorted,  narrow  lobes ;    cymes  um- 
belliform.     Leaves  opposite.   Few  of  the  species  are  known 
to  cultivation.     Those  described  below   are  well  adapted 
for  training  up  rafters,  pillars,  or  trellis-work,   in  stoves 
or  conservatories.     A  compost  of  loam,  peat,  and  sand  is 
desirable.     Cuttings  will  root  readily,  if  inserted  in  sand, 
or  in  the  above-named  soil,  under  a  glass,  in  slight  heat. 
P.   campauulata  (bell-shaped),   fl.   greenish-yellow,  purplish- 
marked  within,  large,  campanulate,  pubescent  outside ;  peduncles 
many-flowered,  shorter  than  the  leaves.  October.  I.  ovate-oblong, 
acuminate,  deeply  cordate  at  base,  tomentose  beneath,    h.  6ft. 
Peru.    Greenhouse  climbing  shrub.    (B.  R.  1846,  36,  under  name 
of  Sarcostemma  campanulatum.) 

P.  gracilis  (slender).*  fl.,  corolla  yellowish  outside,  red-striped 
inside,  three  times  as  long  as  the  calyx.  I.  deeply  cordate,  acumi- 
nate, sub-tomentose.  Buenos  Ayres.  Greenhouse  sub-shrub. 
(S.  B.  F.  G.  ser.  ii.  403.) 

P.  grandiflora  (large-flowered),  ft.,  corolla  puberulous  without, 
elegantly  purple-striped  within,  with  obtuse  lobes ;  peduncles 
many-flowered.  June.  I.  cordate,  acute,  pubescent  above,  incano- 
tomentose  beneath,  petiolate.  Buenos  Ayres,  1836.  Plant  pubes- 
cent. Greenhouse  sub-shrubby  climber.  (B.  M.  3618;  B.  R. 
1843, 13.) 

PHILLYREA  (from  Philyra,  the  old  Greek  name 
used  by  Theophrastus  for  the  Privet).  Jasmine  Box ; 
Mock  Privet.  ORD.  Oleacew.  A  genus  comprising  only 
four  species  of  ornamental,  hardy,  evergreen,  glabrous  or 
rarely  cano-pubescent  shrubs,  natives  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean region  and  the  Orient.  Flowers  small,  fascicu- 
late in  the  axils;  calyx  and  corolla  four-lobed,  those  of 
the  latter  imbricated  and  obtuse.  Drupe  globose  or  ovoid, 
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one  or  two- seeded.     Leaves  opposite,  entire  or  serrulated. 

Several  so-called  species  are  merely  varieties.     Phillyreas 

thrive   in   almost  any  soil;    but  in  the  northern   parts  of 

this   country   they   must    have    very   sheltered    positions. 

P.  Vilmoriniana  is  the  hardiest.     Like  the  rest,  it  may  be 

propagated  from  cuttings,  or  be  grafted  on  the  Privet. 

P.  angustifolia  (narrow-leaved).  fl.  white.  May.  1.  linear- 
lanceolate,  quite  entire,  obsoletely  veined.  Branches  beset  with 
elevated  dots.  h.  8ft.  to  10ft.  Italy  and  Spain,  1597.  The  fol- 
lowing  are  forms  of  this  species :  brachiata,  with  very  short, 
oblong-lanceolate  leaves,  and  divaricate  branches ;  lanceolata, 
with  lanceolate  leaves  and  erect  branches ;  and  rosmarinifolia, 
with  elongated,  lanceolate-subulate  leaves,  and  straight  branches. 

P.  latifolia  (broad-leaved),  fl.  white.  May.  I.  ovate,  rounded 
at  the  base,  serrated,  veiny  ;  young  ones  sub-cordate  at  the 
base.  h.  20ft.  to  30ft.  South  Europe,  1597.  (S.  F.  G.  2.)  Of 
this,  the  following  are  forms :  latvis,  with  ovate,  flat,  obsoletely- 
serrated  leaves ;  obliqua,  with  lanceolate-oblong,  acute,  serrated, 
oblique  leaves,  buxifolia,  crispa,  Uicifolia,  and  macrophylla,  are 
varieties  with  sufficiently  distinctive  names. 

P.  media  (intermediate).*  fl.  white.  May.  I.  lanceolate,  quite 
entire,  or  a  little  serrated  in  the  middle,  triplinerved,  veiny. 
h.  10ft.  to  15ft.  South  Europe,  1597.  The  following  are  varieties  : 
pendula,  with  lanceolate  leaves,  and  divaricating,  pendulous 
branches  ;  virgata  (SYNS.  Hgustrifolia  and  olecejolia),  with  oblong, 
lanceolate  leaves. 

P.  Vilmoriniana  (Vilmorin's).*  fl.  whitish,  numerous,  in  axillary 
clusters.  /.  resembling  those  of  the  Portugal  Laurel.  This  plant 
is  known  in  gardens  under  the  name  of  P.  laurifolia.  Asia 
Minor,  1885.  (B.  M.  6800.) 

FHIIiODENDRON  (from  phileo,  to  love,  and 
dendron,  a  tree ;  referring  to  the  arborescent  nature 
of  some  species).  ORD.  Aroidece  (Aracece).  A  genus 
comprising  about  120  species  of  stove,  climbing  shrubs 
and  small  trees,  rarely  stemless  herbs,  natives  of  tropical 
America.  Flowers  spathaceous;  spathe  white,  red,  or 
yellow,  thick,  wholly  persistent,  the  tube  convolute,  at 
length  opening ;  spadix  almost  equalling,  or  shorter  than, 
the  spathe,  sessile  or  shortly  stipitate,  dense-flowered, 
the  females  shorter  than  the  males  ;  peduncles  terminal 
and  axillary,  usually  short,  generally  fascicled.  Leaves 
sheathed,  opposite,  coriaceous,  oblong,  ovate,  cordate, 
or  sagittate-hastate,  entire,  lobed,  pinnatifid,  or  once  or 
twice  pinnatisect.  Philodendrons  are  easily  grown  in  a 
where  a  high  temperature  and  a  moist  atmo- 
are  maintained.  They  appear  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage when  trained  to  cover  a  back  wall  or  a  pillar. 
For  this  purpose,  in  a  large  house,  they  may  be  planted 
out  at  the  base  of  the  wall  or  pillar,  or  they  may  be 
grown  in  pots.  An  open  compost  of  loam  and  peat,  or 
leaf  mould,  to  which  some  coarse  sand  should  be  added, 
is  best ;  the  plants  are  not,  however,  very  fastidious 
regarding  soil.  Plenty  of  water  and  frequent  syringings 
are  essential  in  the  summer  or  growing  season ;  and  no  more 
shade  should  be  applied  than  is  requisite  to  keep  the 
leaves  from  scorching.  Propagated  easily  by  dividing  the 
stems  into  lengths  consisting  of  about  three  joints,  and 
inserting  them  in  pots,  in  a  brisk  heat.  They  soon 
become  established,  and  make  new  growth  at  the  top. 
Any  old  plants  which  get  too  high  for  the  house  they 
occupy  may  have  their  tops  cut  off  and  inserted  as  large 
cuttings.  These  soon  re-establish  themselves.  The  best- 
known  species  are  described  below. 

P.  bipinnatifidum  (bipinnatifld).  /..sfhthe  reddish-brown  out- 
side, greenish  inside  ;  spadix  whitish.  I.  about  2ft.  long  and 
lift,  broad,  bright  green,  bipinnatirid.  Brazil.  An  ornamental, 
short-stemmed  species,  requiring  only  a  cool  stove  or  intermediate 
house. 

P.  brcvilaminatum  (short-bladed).  fl.,  tube  of  spathe  oblong, 
ovoid,  blood-colour  on  both  sides,  the  limb  pale  green  outside, 
yellowish-white  within  ;  spadix  white,  shorter  than  the  spathe, 
stipitate.  1.  as  long  as  the  petioles  ;  young  ones  cordate-ovate, 
very  shortly  rotundate  ;  adult  ones  sub-triangular,  the  posterior 
lobes  broadly  rotundate,  the  anterior  one  broadly  triangular, 
Bahia,  1860.  Climber. 

P.  calophyllum  (beautiful-leaved),  fl.,  spathe  creamy  outside, 
crimson  within  ;  spadix  white.  Brazil,  1872.  A  very  handsome, 
short-stemmed  plant,  the  foliage  of  which  resembles  that  of 
Cochliostema  Jacobianum,  (I.  II.  n.  s.  76.) 

P.  cannsefolium  (Canna-leaved).  fl.,  spathe  greenish.  I.  ovate- 
lanceolate,  deep  shining  green,  about  1ft.  long ;  petioles  very 
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Philodendron — continued. 


ttgcens  (blushing).*  fl., 
blackish-pnrple  outside, 
irithin,  large,  boat-shaped, 


stout,  1ft.  long.    Brazil,  1831.    A  desirable,  short-stemmed  per 
nial,  particularly  suitable  for  sub-tropical  gardening. 

P.  Carder!  (Carder's).  A  synonym 
of  P.  verrucogum. 

P.crasslnervinm(thiek  -nerved).  * 
fl.,  spathe  pale  yellow-green,  spot- 
ted with  red,  bright  red  within 
at  the  base,  cucullate,  contracted 
in  the  middle  ;  spadix  as  long  aa 
the  spathe,  cylindrical.  May.  I. 
1ft.  to  2ft long,  broadly  lanceolate, 
margined  with  red,  the  costa  ex- 
ceedingly thick  and  inflated  ;  pe- 
tioles Sin.  to  4in.  long,  purplish- 
green.  Stem  running  to  a  con- 
siderable length.  A  singular 
climber.  (B.  M.  3621;  B.  R. 
1958.) 

P.  dagnenso  (River  Dagua).  A 
synonym  of  P.  verrucogum. 

P.  ernbescens 

spathe 

scarlet  within,  „  , 
contracted  above  the  middle; 
spadix  white  or  cream-colour,  as 
long  as  the  spathe,  stout,  obtuse. 
L  distant,  alternate,  large,  be- 
tween cordate  and  sagittate,  cop- 
pery  beneath,  glossy,  1ft.  or  more 
long,  on  terete  pedicels  of  about 
the  same  length,  with  purple 
sheaths  at  the  base.  Stem  stout, 
climbing,  rooting  at  almost  every 
joint  A  handsome  species. 
(B.  M.  5071.) 

P.  fragrantlssimnm  (highly 
fragrant).*  fl.  powerfully  and 

durably  fragrant ;  spathe  delicate  cream-colour,  with  the  swollen 
base  red,  nearly  9in.  long,  convolute  and  somewhat  cucul- 
late ;  spadix  acute,  nearly  as  long  as  the  spathe,  broadest  at 
base.  January.  L  lift  to  2ft  long,  oblong-cordate,  acute, 
inclining  to  sagittate,  deeply  two-lobed  at  base  ;  petioles  2ft 
or  more  long,  quite  flat  above.  Stem  elongated,  rooting. 
Demerara.  (B.  M.  3314,  under  name  of  Caladium  frafpran- 
titrimum.) 

P.  glgantenm  (gigantic),  fl.,  tube  of  spathe  oblong,  purplish  out- 
side ;  spadix  white,  thick,  sessile ;  peduncle  very  short  and  thick. 
L  broadly  cordate-ovate,  with  the  posterior  lobes  broadly  semi- 
ovate  or  obliquely  semi-orbiculate ;  petiole  thick,  slightly  terete, 
twice  as  long  as  the  costa.  1857.  Climber. 

P.   Glazlovii  (Glaziou's).     fl.   solitary,    axillary;    spathe   pale 
yellowish,  crimson  on  the  inside  of  the  tube.    I  oblong,  i     ' 
deep  green,  1ft.  to  lift,  long,  Sin.  to  Sin.  broad.     Brazil, 
An- ornamental  climber, 
6813.) 

P.  gloriosum  (glorious).  L  large,  cordate-ovate,  acute,  deep 
rich  green,  the  midrib  and  secondary  nerves  snow-white,  the 
margins  bordered  with  a  thin  edging  of  a  pink  colour;  the 
young  ones,  on  opening,  have  a  silky  reflection.  Ste- 
climbing.  Columbia,  1877.  ' 
n.  s.  262.) 

P.  grandlfolinm  Oarge-leaved).*  fl.  from  a  fissure  at  the  base 

afterwards  pale  buff, 
rithin,  marked  at  the 

with  a  purple    hue,  cucullate  at  the  extremity;   spadix 

green  below,  white  above,  as  long  as  the  spathe,  slightly  club- 
shaped,  bursting  two  or  three  together.  ApriL  I  2ft.  or  more 
long,  cordate-sagittate,  opaque  above ;  petioles  rounded,  spotted 
with  purple.  Stem  climbing,  dingy-green, 


Pbilodendron— continued. 
elongated,  somewhat  climbing ; 
1860. 


itemodes  elongated.     Bahia, 


nbling  P.  crassinervium.    (B.  M. 


A  magnificent  foliage  plant.    (L  H. 


FIG.  108.  PHILODENDRON  MAM  EL 


P.  Maine!  (Mons.  Mame's>*  I.  large,  cordate,  acute,  handsomely 
marked  with  whitish  variegations.    Ecuador,  1883.   A  fine-leaved, 
stemless  herb.    See  Fig.  108.    (B,  H.  1883,  492.) 
P.  melanoohrysnm  (golden-black).*     I.    dull,  dark   green   in 
colour,  covered  with  a  shining  varnish,  as  though  washed  over 
brilliant  in  the  sunshine.    Columbia, 
erate  growth  and  climbing  habit 


with  gold,  appearing  very  brillia 
1874.  A  lovely  species,  of  moder 
(L  H.  n.  s.  149.) 


».  grandifolinm  (large-leaved).*  fl.  from  a  fiss 
of  the  petiole;  spathe  at  first  pale  green,  afterw 
green  at  base  on  the  outside,  pinkish  within, 


(B.    M.   3345,   under  name 


spotted  with  purple, 
"of   Caladium  grandi- 


Demerara. 
folium.) 

P.  Holtonlannm(Holton's).  fl.,  tube  of  spathe  oblong;  spadix 
very  shortly  stipitate,  slender,  cylindrical.  I.  ornamental,  three- 
parted  almost  to  the  base,  about  lift  long  and  rather  less  in 
width ;  middle  lobe  acute,  one-nerved  ;  lateral  lobes  obtuse, 
three-nerved  ;  all  shining  green  above,  paler  beneath.  Columbia, 
1876.  Dwarf,  almost  stemless,  herb.  The  correct  name  of  this 
plant  is  Anthurium  inrigne. 

P.  laolnlatnm  (jagged).  Jl,  tube  of  spathe  greenish  without, 
reddish-purple  within,  the  blade  dirty-white  ;  spadix  sessile  ; 
peduncles  three  or  four  in  the  same  axiL  I.  membranous, 
tripartite,  less  than  half  as  long  as  the  slightly  terete  petioles. 
Stem  rather  thick,  climbing.  Brazil,  1824.  SYS.  Caladium 
pedatum  (H.  E.  F.  206). 

P.  Undent  (Linden's;.    A  garden  synonym  of  P.  vemtcotum. 

P.  longilaminatnm  (long-bladed).  fl.,  females  twice  as  short  as 
the  males ;  spathe  shorter  than,  and  peduncle  about  as  long  as, 
the  petiole.  I.  green  above,  slightly  glaucous  below,  with  the 
apex  long-acuminate ;  petioles  thick,  semi-terete,  sulcnte.  Stem 

Vol.  IIL 


P.  Melinoni  (Melinons).  fl.,  spathe  cylindrical,  rufescent  out- 
side, yellow  within ;  spadix  cylindrical,  shorter  than  the  spathe. 
L  long-stalked,  ovate,  oblong,  acuminate,  sagittate-hastate  at 
base.  Stem,  short,  thick,  shaggy.  Guiana,  1874.  (R.  G.  789.) 

P.  pertnsnm  (perforated).    A  synonym  of  Monstera  delieiota. 

P.  plnnatlfldum  rnbro-pnnctatnm  (pinnatifld,  red-dotted).* 
fl.  crowded ;  spathe  white,  sprinkled  with  blood-red,  almost 
sessile,  the  same  length  as  the  spadix,  the  tube  narrowly  ovoid, 
the  blade  boat-shaped  ;  spadix  pale  dirty-yellow,  about  9in.  long. 
May.  1.  2ft.  long,  broadly  sagittate-ovate,  glossy,  pinnatifld  half- 
way to  the  middle,  with  regular,  upcurved  lobes  ;  petioles  2ift  to 
3ft  long,  swollen  at  base.  Stem  none,  or  short  and  thick,  clothed 
with  brown  sheaths.  South  Brazil,  1868.  (B.  M.  5948,  under 
name  of  P.  rubro-punetatum.) 

P.  reonrvlfolinm  (recur ved-leaved).  /.,  spathe  green  without, 
the  tube  scarlet  within,  ellipsoid.  1.  all  on  petioles,  which  are 
shorter  than  the  blade,  green,  margined  with  purple,  somewhat 
oblong-cordate-sagittate.  Bahia,  1860.  Climber.  The  whole 
plant,  especially  the  leaves,  is  irregularly  spotted  with  blood- 
colour. 

P.  rubens  (reddish),  ft,  spathe  6in.  to  Sin.  long,  whitish-green 
without,  purplish-red  within,  on  a  short  peduncle  ;  spadix  white, 
cylindrical,  slightly  shorter  than  the  spathe;  inflorescence 
sessile.  1.  cordate-ovate,  acuminate,  the  length  of  the  petioles. 
Stem  robust,  somewhat  erect,  rather  densely  leafy.  Venezuela, 
1873.  Climber.  (B.  M.  6021.) 

P.  sangnineum  (bloody).*  fl.,  spathe  green,  convolute  above  the 
middle ;  spadix  shortly  stipitate,  cylindrical ;  peduncles  half  aa 
long  as  the  spathe.  I.  rather  thick,  green  above,  often  purplish 
beneath,  elongated,  cordate-oblong,  trilobed ;  petioles  shorter 
than,  or  about  equalling,  the  leaves.  Mexico,  1869.  Climber. 
(R.  G.  621.) 

P.  Sellonm  (Sello'sX*  fl.,  spathe  deep  green,  bordered  with  white 
outside,  whitish  within,  large,  conical,  terminating  in  a  sort  of 
hood.  L  large,  long-stalked,  oval-oblong,  deep  green,  forming  a 
broad  head,  bipinnatifid,  with  the  two  basal  lobes  themselves 
pinnatifld.  Stem  stout,  emitting  thick,  flexible  roots.  A  beauti- 
ful (arborescent  when  old)  perennial.  See  Fig.  109.  (B.  M.  6773  ; 
R.  H.  1869,  252,  under  name  of  P.  Selloicianum.) 

P.  serpens  (serpent),  fl.,  spathe  pinkish  and  yellowish  outside, 
cream  and  crimson  inside,  Sin.  long ;  spadix  cream-coloured. 
1.  oblong-cordate,  1ft  to  lift  long.  Stem  scandent,  rooting  at 
the  nodes,  leafy  at  the  summit,  clothed  between  the  leaves 
with  dense  masses  of  flbry  scales.  New  Grenada,  1877.  A  hand- 
some species.  (B  M.  6375J 
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P.  Simsii  (Sims').*    /.,  spathe  crimson,  and  in 
tracted  in  the  middle,  and  expanded  in  the  upper  part  into  i 
white,  oval  hood,  about  Sin.  long,  rather  exceeding  the  spadix 


ted  at  base,  con- 
the  upper  part  into  a 


we,  ova      o,      o         n.    on,  , 

nearly  sessile.  March.  I.  cordate-sagittate,  above  2ft.  long  and 
Uft.  across,  with  large,  raised,  purple  veins  beneath  ;  petioles 
rounded,  IJft.  long.  Stem  stout,  erect.  Caraccas  and  Guiana, 
about  1825.  (B.  M.  2643,  under  name  of  Caladium  grandifolium.) 


Fia.  109.  PHILODENDRON  SELLOUM. 

P.  Sodlrol  (Sodlro's).  I.  elongated  cordate-ovate,  with  a  very 
obtuse  sinus,  short  auricles,  and  a  long-pointed  apex,  soft  and 
twisted,  bright  green,  with  large,  interrupted,  silvery  spots: 
nerves  prominent  and  violaceous  beneath;  petioles  depressed 
above,  violaceous,  dotted  with  white.  Tropical  America,  1884. 
An  ornamental  climber. 


FIG.  110.  PHILODENDRON  SPECIOSUM. 

P.  speciosum  (showy).  /.,  spathe  thick,  purplish -green  outside, 
carmine  within.  I.  triangular,  oblong-ovate,  deeply  sagittate 
light  green.  Stem  tall,  arborescent  (when  mature).  South 
Brazil.  See  Fig.  110. 

P.  yerrucosum  (warted)."  I.  cordate,  of  a  delicate  satiny-green, 
shaded  with  metallic  olive-colour  on  the  upper  surface,  the  under 
part  pale  green,  ornamented  with  bands  of  maroon  ;  the  youn" 
ones  are  of  a  bright  chamois-colour,  and  the  maroon  bands 
of  the  under  parts  penetrate  through  to  the  upper.  Ecuador, 
1866.  One  of  the  most  brilliant  species  grown.  See  Fig  111 
SYNS.  P.  Carderi,  P.  daguense  (I.  H.  n.  s.  79),  P.  Lindeni  (of  gar'- 
dens,  in  part). 

P.  Williamsii  (Williams').*  fl.,  spathes  green,  yellowish  within, 
thick,  obtuse,  apiculate,  1ft.  long,  surroundin^  a  stout  cylindric 
cream-coloured  spadix.  1.  long-stalked,  sagittate-acute,  1ft.  to 

' 


PHILOGYNE.  Included  under  Narcissus. 
PHILOTHECA  (from  philos,  smooth,  and  thelce,  a 
sheath;  alluding  to  the  smooth  tubes  of  the  stamens). 
ORD.  Rutacece.  A  genus  comprising  only  a  couple  of 
species  of  ornamental,  erect,  Heath-like  shrubs,  confined 
to  extra  tropical  and  Eastern  sub-tropical  Australia. 
Flowers  terminal,  nearly  sessile, 
solitary  or  two  or  three  together ; 
calyx  segments  and  petals  five, 
the  latter  imbricate  in  bud;  disk 
slightly  lobed.  Leaves  crowded, 
alternate,  narrow-linear.  P.  aus- 
tralis,  the  only  species  intro- 
duced, requires  culture  similar  to 
Phebalium  (which  see). 
P.  australis  (Southern).*  jl.  pale  red, 
usually  solitary,  but  sometimes  two  or 
three  together;  sepals  broadly  tri- 
angular; petals  broadly  lanceolate. 
April.  I.  numerous,  linear,  obtuse, 
rarely  exceeding  Jin.long.rather  thick, 
flat  or  channelled  above,  very  convex 
underneath,  or  almost  terete.  A.  2ft. 

FHILYDRACE2E.  A  very 
small  natural  order  of  erect,  ter- 
restrial herbs,  natives  of  Aus- 
tralia, the  Malayan  Archipelago, 
Eastern  Asia,  and  the  Pacific 
Islands.  Flowers  inclosed  in 
spathaceous  bracts,  solitary,  dis- 
posed simply  at  the  sides  of  a 
rachis,  or  in  a  branched  panicle, 
hermaphrodite,  irregular ;  perianth 
free  to  the  ovary,  and  having  four 
segments  in  two  series;  stamen 
one,  opposite  the  posticous  pe- 
rianth segment ;  filament  com- 
planate,  often  shortly  connate  at 

the  base  with  the  interior  segments.  Capsule  ovoid  or 
oblong,  three -valved,  many-seeded.  Leaves  linear  or 
ensiform,  radical  or  clustered  at  the  base  of  the  stem, 
often  distichous ;  cauline  ones  few,  smaller.  The  order 
contains  but  four  species,  and  these  are  split  up  into 
three  genera :  Helmholtzia,  Philydrum,  and  Pritzelia. 


FIG.  111.  BRANCH  AND  DETACHED  LEAF  OF  PHILODENDRON 
VERRUCOSUM. 

PHILYDRUM  (from  phileo,  to  love,  and  hydor, 
water).  SYN.  Garciana.  ORD.  Philydracece.  A  monotypic 
genus,  the  species  being  a  greenhouse  biennial,  rather 
more  interesting  than  ornamental.  It  requires  a  sandy 
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Fhilydrum — continued. 

loam   and    peat    compost.      Seeds    should   be   sown  in  a 
gentle  heat. 
P.  glaberrimnm  (very  glabrous).     A  synonym  of  Helmholtzia 

glaberrima. 

P.  laxmginosnm  (woolly).  JL  yellow,  solitary  or  twin,  on  long, 
simple,  interrupted  spikes,  protected  by  sheathing  bracts ; 
perianth  segments  four,  the  outer  ones  much  shorter  than  the 
inner  ones.  June.  i.  lanceolate,  divided  at  the  base,  covered 
with  dense,  woolly  hairs,  spongy  within.  Stem  erect,  slightly 
branched,  A.  2ft.  to  3ft.  Tropical  Asia,  Australia,  Ac.,  1SOL 
(B.  M.  783.) 

FHIN-EA  (an  anagram  of  Niphaxi,  to  which  this 
genus  is  closely  allied).  OBD.  Gesneraceae.  A  genus 
comprising  three  or  four  species  of  dwarf,  erect,  villons, 
stove  herbs,  with  the  habit  of  Niphcea  (under  which  they 
have  until  recently  been  included),  natives  of  Columbia. 
Flowers  white  or  pale  lilac ;  calyx  turbinate-campanulate, 
the  tube  adnate  to  the  ovary,  the  lobes  five,  obtuse; 
corolla  tube  very  short,  the  limb  shortly  and  broadly 
five-lobed;  pedicels  twin  or  fasciculate  in  the  axils, 
rather  long.  Leaves  opposite,  petiolate,  soft.  For  culture, 
see  Achimenes. 

P.  albo-lineata  (white-lined).*  JL  white,  borne  on  axillary, 
umbellate  peduncles.  September.  I.  opposite,  long-stalked, 
ovate-acute,  crenate-serrated,  often  purplish  beneath,  h.  9in. 
New  Grenada,  1844.  (B.  M.  4282,  and  F.  d.  a  210,  under  name  of 
A'ipfuea  albo-lineata.) 

P.  a,-L  reticnlata  (netted).  This  variety  differs  from  the  type 
only  in  the  discoloured  nerves  of  the  leaves  being  reticulated. 
(B.  M.  5043  and  F.  d.  S.  8,  823,  under  name  otSiphaa  atto- 
lineata  reticuiata.) 

P.  rnblda  (reddish).*  JL  white,  very  numerous,  fasciculate,  very 
long-stalked.  July,  L  clustered,  ovate,  sub-cordate-auriculate 
at  base,  toothed.  Branchlets  very  short  h.  6in.  Guatemala, 
1846.  Whole  plant  reddish  velvety-villous.  (F.  d.  S.  iii.  251, 
under  name  of  Siphaea  rubida.) 

PHLEBIGONITJM.     Included  under  Xephrodium. 
FHLEBIOFHYLLUM.       Included  under  Tricho- 
manes  (which  see). 

FHLEBODITJM.  Included  under  Folypodium 
(which  see). 

FHLJJUM  (from  Phleos,  an  old  Greek  plant  name 
used  by  Theophrastus).  SYN.  Stelephuros.  OBD.  Gra- 
minece.  A  genus  comprising  about  half-a-score  species 
of  hardy,  annual  or  perennial,  erect  grasses,  natives  of 
Europe,  Central  and  North  Aria,  North  Africa,  and 
North  and  Antarctic  America.  Panicle  rather  long, 
pedunculate,  always  densely  spike-formed,  sometimes 
elongated,  narrow-cylindrical,  sometimes  shorter,  oblong 
or  scarcely  ovoid,  often  pubescent ;  spikelets  one- flowered, 
with  rarely  a  rudimentary  second  flower ;  glumes  three ; 
stamens  three.  P.  alpinum,  P.  arenarium,  P.  phalaroides 
(P.  BoeJimen),  and  P.  pratense  (Cat's  Tail,  or  Timothy 
Grass),  are  natives  of  Britain.  The  species  have  no 
horticultural  value. 

FHIiOGACANTHUS  (from  phlox,  phlogos,  flame, 
and  Acanthus ;  from  the  flame-coloured  flowers  of  some 
species).  STN.  Lozanthus.  OBD.  Acanthaceas.  This  genus 
contains  about  twelve  species  of  tall,  stove  shrubs  or 
herbs,  inhabiting  the  Himalayan  Mountains  and  Mar- 
taban.  Flowers  whitish,  reddish,  or  greenish,  cymose; 
cymes  disposed  in  long,  thyrsoid,  terminal  spikes,  or  axil- 
lary and  shorter ;  corolla  tube  large,  incurved.  Leaves 
entire,  or  slightly  toothed,  often  large.  For  culture,  see 
Jnsticia. 

P.  asperulns  (slightly  rough).*  Jl.,  corolla  purplish-red,  some- 
what funnel-shaped  ;  tube  short,  rather  gibbous  at  base  ;  spike 
terminal,  on  a  quadrangular  peduncle.  January.  L  large,  oppo- 
site, remote,  broadly  ovate-lanceolate,  obscurely  serrate,  entire 
at  base,  petiolate.  A.  3ft.  Khasia  Mountains,  Assam,  Ac. 
Shrub.  (B.  M.  2845  and  B.  R.  1340,  under  name  of  Juttida 
quadranyularis ;  L.  B.  C.  1681,  under  name  of  Juttieia  asperula.) 
P.  curvifiorns  (curved-flowered).*  A.  yellowish, with  an  elongated 
corolla.  November,  i.  large,  elliptic,  acute  at  both  ends,  toothed, 
glabrous.  Stems  quadrangular,  downy.  A.  Sit.  to  6ft  Khasia 
Mountains,  1839.  Shrub.  (B.  M.  3783.) 

P.  gnttatna  (spotted-flowered),  JL  yellow,  spotted,  fascicled  ; 
racemes  terminal.  Spring.  I.  oblong,  attenuated  at  both  ends, 
•ub-crenulated.  h.  2ft  India,  1828.  Herb.  (B.  B.  1334.) 


PHLOMIS  (the  old  Greek  name  used  by  Dioscorides). 
OBD.  Labiate.  A  genus  of  tomentose,  woolly,  canescent, 
or  greenish,  mostly  hardy  herbs,  sub-shrubs,  or  shrubs, 
inhabiting  temperate  and  mountainous  Asia  and  the 
Mediterranean  region.  Upwards  of  seventy  plants  have 
been  described  as  species,  but,  probably,  not  more  than 
fifty  are  sufficiently  distinct  to  merit  specific  rank. 
Flowers  yellow,  purple,  or  white;  corolla  with  an  in- 
closed or  scarcely  exserted  tube,  the  upper  lip  com- 
pressed, entire  or  notched,  tomentose  or  villous,  sessile, 
and  the  lower  three-cleft  and  spreading;  whorls  many- 
flowered,  axillary;  bracteoles  often  numerous,  ovate,  lan- 
ceolate, or  narrow,  appressed.  Nutlets  ovoid-triquetrous. 
Leaves  wrinkled;  floral  ones  conformed,  or  the  upper- 
most ones  diminutive.  All  the  species  are  of  easy  culture 
in  ordinary  garden  soil;  they  are  well  adapted  for 
naturalising  in  shrubberies,  wild  banks,  and  borders.  Ml 
may  be  increased  by  seeds;  the  shrubby  sorts  also  by 
cuttings,  and  the  herbaceous  kinds  by  division.  The 
under-mentioned  species  are  those  best  known  to  cultiva- 
tion, and  are,  except  where  otherwise  indicated,  hardy 
perennial  herbs. 

P.  armenlaca  (Armenian).  /.,  corolla  yellow,  similar  to  that  of 
P.  lychniti* ;  whorls  six-flowered ;  bracts  mucronulate.  June 
and  July,  t  obscurely  crenated ;  radical  ones  oblong ;  petioles 
cordate-oblong,  obtuse;  cauline  ones  lanceolate,  attenuated  at 
base.  A.  6in.  to  12in.  Armenia,  1834.  Plant  floccose-woolly. 
(S.  B.  F.  G.  ser.  ii.  364.) 

P.  oashmeriana  (Cashmere).*  JL  pale  lilac  ;  corolla  larger  than 
in  P.  pungent  (to  which  species  this  is  allied) ;  bracts  subulate, 
ciliated,  longer  than  the  calyx.  July.  L  ovate-lanceolate,  obtuse, 
crenated  towards  the  apex,  broadly  rounded  at  base,  pubescent  or 
villous  above,  white-tomentose  beneath.  Stem  densely  floccose- 
tomentose.  A.  2ft  Cashmere.  (B.  R.  1844,  22.) 

P.  ferraginea  (rusty).*  JL  yellow,  densely  tomentose  outside ; 
whorls  twelve  to  twenty-flowered.  June.  L  oblong-lanceolate, 
obtuse,  crenulated,  cordate  at  the  base,  much  wrinkled  and 
creen  above,  but  tomentose  beneath.  Branches  clothed  with 
-purple,  loose  wooL  A.  2ft  to  3ft.  Italy,  Crete,  dfcc.,  1823. 
shrub. 

P.  floccosa  (floccose).  It.,  corolla  yellow,  the  size  of  that  of 
P.  Samia;  whorls  few,  distant,  large,  twenty  to  thirty-flowered, 
July  to  October.  L  ovate-oblong,  much  wrinkled,  cordate  at 
base,  greenish  above,  and  clothed  with  floccose  wool  beneath. 
Branches  also  floccose-woolly.  A.  2ft  Egypt,  1828.  Half-hardy 
sub-shrub.  (B.  R.  1300.) 

P.  fraticosa  (shrubby ).*  Jerusalem  Sage.  Jl.  yellow  or  dusky- 
yellow,  very  showy  ;  whorls  solitary  or  twin  at  the  tops  of  the 
branches,  twenty  to  thirty-flowered.  June.  I.  ovate  or  oblong, 
roundly  cuneated  at  the  base,  wrinkled,  green  above,  and  clothed 
with  white  tomentum  beneath.  Branches  clothed  with  tomentum, 
which  is  usually  yellow.  A.  2ft  to  4ft  Mediterranean  region, 
1596.  Hardy  shrub.  (B.  M.  1843 ;  S.  F.  G.  563.) 

P.  herba-venti  (wind-herb).*  JL  purplish-violet,  tomentose  out- 
side ;  whorls  ten  to  twenty-flowered.  July  to  September.  1.  ob- 
long-lanceolate, crenated,  rounded  at  the  base,  coriaceous,  green 
on  both  surfaces,  or  canescent  beneath.  Branches  beset  with  long 
hairs.  A.  If t  to  lift  Mediterranean  region,  <tc.,  1596.  An  erect, 
divaricately  much-branched  species.  (B.  M.  2449;  S.  B.  F.  G. 
ser.  ii.  74;  S.  F.  G.  564.) 

P.  lychnltis  (link).  Lamp- wick.  JL,  corolla  yellow,  twice  a* 
long  as  the  calyx.  June  to  August  I.  sessile,  oblong-linear, 
narrowed  at  both  ends,  stem-clasping ;  cauline  ones  2in.  to  Sin. 
long,  scarcely  Jin.  broad,  green  or  canescent  above,  white- 
tomentose  beneath;  floral  ones  very  broad  at  base.  A.  2ft 
South  Europe,  1658.  Plant  suffruticose,  hoary-tomentose. 
(B.  M.  999.) 

P.  pnngens  (pungent).  JL,  corolla  purplish- violet ;  whorls  six 
to  ten-flowered ;  bracts  subulate,  ciliated.  July.  »  on  short 
petioles,  ovate-lanceolate,  quite  entire  or  serrated,  rounded  at 
base,  shining  green  above,  and  rather  scabrous,  clothed  with 
hoary  tomentum  beneath.  Branches  also  hoary-tomentose,  divari- 
cating. A.  lift  to  2ft  South-eastern  Europe,  1820.  (S.  B.  F.  G. 
33.) 

P.  Samia  (Samos).  /.  greenish  cream-colour  on  the  outside,  and 
thickly  set  with  hairs,  pinkish  inside;  lower  lip  also  pinkish 
inside,  with  numerous,  darker-coloured  veins  or  streaks ;  whorls 
axillary  and  terminal,  ten  to  fifteen-flowered;  bracts  numerous, 
linear,  very  acute.  Early  summer.  I.  ovate-cordate,  acute, 
crenated,  wrinkled,  green  above,  clothed  with  grey  tomentnm 
beneath,  on  hairy  stalks.  Stems  herbaceous,  tall,  pubescent 
A.  2ft  to  3ft  North  Africa,  Ac.,  1714.  (A.  B.  R.  584  ;  B.  M.  1891 ; 
S.  F.  G.  564.) 

P.  tuberosa  (tuberous).  JL  purplish-rose,  densely  hairy,  very 
numerously  disposed  in  dense  whorls  ;  upper  lip  very  hairy,  and 
margined  with  a  delicate  white  fringe  ;  lower  lip  perfectly  smooth- 
June.  L  ample  ovate,  obtuse,  crenated,  deeply  cordate  at  the 
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Plilomis — continued. 
base  ;  floral  ones  oblong-lanceolate.    Stem  herbaceous,  purplish. 


Roots  tuberous. 
(B.  M.  1555.) 


h.  3ft.  to  5ft.    East  of  Europe  to  Siberia,  1759. 


P.  viscosa  (clammy),  fl.  yellow,  tomentose  outside ;  whorls  large, 
from  forty  to  fifty-flowered ;  bracts  linear,  very  acute.  June. 
L,  radical  ones  very  ample,  ovate,  deeply  cordate  at  the  base,  all 
wrinkled,  green  above,  and  tomentose  beneath.  Branches  tall, 
almost  simple,  tomentose.  h.  3ft.  to  5ft.  Syria,  1821.  (B.  M. 
2542,  under  name  of  P.  lunarifolia  liusselliana.) 

PHLOX  (from  phlox,  flame;  alluding  to  the  general 
brilliancy  of  the  flowers).  OBD.  Polemoniacece.  A  genus 
comprising  twenty-seven  species  of  hardy,  erect  or  dif- 
fuse, tall  or  tufted,  perennial,  or  rarely  half-hardy 
annual  herbs,  natives  of  North  America  and  Russian 
Asia.  Flowers  red,  violet,  or  white,  usually  showy, 
sometimes  solitary,  sessile  or  stalked,  sometimes  oymose, 
the  cymes  disposed  in  terminal,  corymbose  or  thyrsoid 
panicles ;  calyx  tubular-campanulate,  with  five  acute  or 
acuminate  lobes ;  corolla  salver-shaped,  •  with  equal  ob- 
ovoid,  orbiculate,  or  obcordate  lobes.  Leaves  entire; 
canline  ones  opposite,  or  the  uppermost  ones  alternate. 

The  perennial  species  and  varieties  of  Phlox  may  fairly 
be  designated  some  of  the  best  and  most  popular  of 
garden  plants.  They  are  all  very  easily  cultivated,  and  a 
selection  from  the  genus  is  practically  within  the  reach 
of  everybody.  Some  of  the  species  are  dwarf,  creeping 
plants,  well  adapted  for  the  rockery,  or  front  line  of  a 
mixed  border.  Where  they  can  be  obtained  in  sufficient 
quantity,  they  are  sometimes  employed  with  success  for 
spring  bedding.  P.  subulata  and  its  varieties  are  the 
best  known  of  the  dwarf,  creeping  kinds ;  they  may, 
therefore,  be  referred  to  as  examples.  None  of  these 
dwarf  species  seed  freely ;  they  are  propagated  chiefly 
by  means  of  cuttings  or  divisions.  Cuttings  should  be 
inserted  in  a  cold  frame  about  July,  and  kept  shaded 
from  bright  sunshine.  They  will  form  good  plants  by 
the  following  spring,  when  they  may  be  placed  in  per- 
manent quarters  outside  for  flowering.  Large  plants  may 
bo  easily  converted  into  numerous  small  ones  by  shaking 
some  light  soil:  amongst  them  in  summer,  and  then  dividing 
in  autumn,  when  the  trailing  branches  will  be  found  to 
have  rooted.  Any  well-drained  ordinary  soil  will  suit, 
but  a  sunny  exposure  is  most  desirable.  Dwarf  tufted 
species  of  Phlox  are  rarely  injured  by  frost;  but  it  is 
not  unusual  for  large  patches  to  die  away  in  winter 
when  the  weather  is  very  mild  and  damp. 

Other  distinct  groups  or  sections  which  are  much 
more  generally  cultivated  than  those  already  referred  to, 
are  the  early  or  summer-flowering,  and  the  autumn  or 
late- flowering,  tall-growing  varieties.  These  are  highly 
attractive,  and,  as  they  succeed  each  other  in  flowering, 
it  is  a  good  arrangement  to  plant  some  of  both  alter- 
nately. They  may  be  propagated  from  seed ;  by  cuttings  of 
the  young  stems,  shoots,  or  roots  ;  and  by  division.  Seeds 
preserved  with  a  view  to  raising  new  varieties  should 
only  be  gathered  from  extra  good  plants.  They  should  be 
sown,  when  collected,  in  pans  filled  with  sandy  loam,  and 
be  kept  in  a  warm  greenhouse  or  pit  until  spring,  when 
the  young  plants  will  appear.  These  should  be  grown 
on,  and  eventually  hardened,  to  plant  out  in  April  or 
May,  if  strong  enough.  Many  will  flower  the  first  season, 
but  not  so  strongly  as  in  the  second.  Oftentimes,  the 
seeds  germinate  irregularly,  especially  if  they  are  kept 
long  before  being  sown.  Cuttings  root  very  readily  at 
almost  any  season,  in  a  little  warmth ;  they  may  be  pro- 
cured at  the  end  of  March,  in  large  quantities,  from  the 
base  of  old  plants.  For  increasing  new  or  scarce  varieties, 
cuttings  may  be  made  of  pieces  of  root.  These  may  be 
cut  into  short  lengths  and  treated  somewhat  like  seeds. 
Propagating  by  division  simply  consists  in  lifting  the 
plants  in  early  spring,  cutting  them  at  the  base  into  small 
pieces,  and  replanting.  These  tall-growing  perennials 
succeed  best  in  rather  heavy  soil,  and  where  it  is  of  a 
good  depth ;  they  will,  however,  thrive  fairly  well  in 
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any  good  border  or  bed.  A  thick  top-dressing  of  manure, 
in  summer,  is  of  great  help,  both  by  preventing  evapo- 
ration and  affording  nutriment.  If  the  weather  is  dry, 
a  heavy  drenching  of  water  occasionally  is  also  recom- 
mended, as  it  tends  to  considerably  prolong  the  flowering 
season.  The  plants  are  very  attractive  in  beds  by 
themselves,  or  in  mixed  borders  along  with  other 
perennials.  They  are  also  well  adapted  for  culture  in 
pots,  if  provided  with  a  rich  soil,  and  grown  in  a  cool, 
slightly-shaded  frame,  through  the  summer. 

P.  Drummondii  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  useful 
half-hardy  annuals  in  cultivation.  It  may  readily  be 
raised  from  seeds,  which  should  be  sown  in  a  little  heat, 
during  March,  in  pans,  boxes,  or  on  a  partially-spent 
hotbed.  As  soon  as  the  seedlings  become  large  enough  to 
handle,  they  should  be  pricked  off  in  other  boxes,  and 
grown  on  in  frames  until  May,  when  they  may  be  gra- 
dually inured  to  the  open  air.  When  about  3in.  high, 
the  points  should  be  pinched  out,  with  a  view  to  inducing 
a  more  compact  habit.  This  species,  and  its  varieties,  in 
numerous  colours,  are  fine  for  planting  in  flower-garden 
beds,  amongst  other  tall-growing  subjects  that,  maybe, 
are  partially  naked  near  the  bottom.  The  plants  re- 
quire a  rich  soil  and  plenty  of  water ;  like  the  others,  a 
mulching  of  manure,  in  summer,  is  of  great  help.  Seed- 
lings may  also  be  grown,  in  pots,  for  greenhouse 
decoration ;  and  cuttings  may  readily  be  struck  for  a 
similar  purpose.  They  will  thrive  in  any  ordinary  frame 
after  the  middle  of  April. 

The  most  important  species,  from  a  garden  stand- 
point, are  described  below.  They  are  perennials,  except 
where  otherwise  stated. 


FIG.  112.  INFLORESCENCE  OF  PHLOX  DRUMMONDII. 

P.  amcena  (pleasing).*  fl.  purple  or  pink,  seldom  white,  disposed 
in  a  compact  corymb ;  corolla  lobes  obovate,  entire,  rarely  emar- 
ginate.  June.  I.  slightly  erect,  oblong,  lanceolate,  or  linear- 
lanceolate,  slightly  acute  or  obtuse.  Stem  ascendent,  simple, 
6in  to  15in  high.  Virginia  to  Florida,  1809.  Plant  softly  hairy 
or  villous.  SYN.  P.  pilosa  amcena.  (B.  M.  1308.) 

P.  aristata  (awned),  of  Michaux.    A  form  of  P.  subulata. 

P.  canadcusis  (Canadian).    A  synonym  of  P.  divaricata. 

P.  Candida  (white).    A  form  of  P.  maculata. 

P.  carnca  (tieah-colour).    A  form  of  P.  glaberrima  su/ruticosa. 
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P.  Carolina  (Carolina).    A  form  of  P.  ovata. 

P.  cordata  (heart-shaped).    A  synonym  of  P.  paniculata. 

P.  corymbosa  (corymbose).    A  synonym  of  P.  paniculata. 

P.  crassifolia  (thick-leaved).    A  synonym  of  P.  reptans. 

P.  decussata.    See  P.  maculata. 

P.  divarioata  (spreading).*  /.  pale  lilac  or  bluish,  in  forked 
corymbs,  the  lobes  of  the  corolla  obcordate  or  cuneate,  notched 
at  the  end,  or  sometimes  entire,  equalling  or  longer  than  the 
tube.  Spring  and  early  summer.  I.  oval-lanceolate,  superior 
ones  alternate,  h.  9in.  to  16in.  North  America,  1746.  (B.  M. 
163.)  SYN.  P.  canadensis  (S.  B.  F.  G.  221). 

P.  Drummqndli  (Drummond's).*  fl.  red,  varying  to  rose,  purple, 
or  white,  with  a  darker  eye,  on  very  short  pedicels  ;  panicle  tri- 
chotomously  corymbose.  August.  I.  ovate-lanceolate,  half 
stem-clasping,  all  mucronate  and  downy,  lower  ones  opposite, 
upper  ones  alternate.  Stems  erect,  simple  at  bottom,  but  a  little 
branched  at  top,  beset  with  spreading  hairs.  A.  1ft.  Texas.  &c 
1835.  A  lovely  half-hardy  annual.  See  Fig.  112.  (B.  M.  3441 ; 
B.  B.  1949  ;  S.  B.  F.  G.  ser.  ii.  316.) 


FIG.  113.  INFLORESCENCE  OF  PHLOX  PANICULATA. 

P.  frondosa  (leafy).    A  synonym  of  P.  subulata  frondoia. 

P.  glaberrima  (very  glabrous).*  fl.  red,  disposed  in  a  corymbose, 
few-flowered  panicle ;  calyx  teeth  very  acute.  July.  I.  lanceo- 
late or  linear-lanceolate,  the  uppermost  ones  narrowly  ovate- 
lanceolate,  firm  in  texture,  almost  veinless,  bright  green  and 
glossy  above,  often  with  revolute  margins.  Stem  slender,  erect, 
1ft.  to  2ft  high.  Ohio  to  Florida,  1725.  (S.  B.  F.  G.  ser.  ii.  36.) 

P.  g.  suffruticosa  (sub-shrubby).*  fl.  rose,  disposed  in  a  clus- 
tered, few-flowered,  corymbose  panicle ;  lobes  of  corolla  ovate, 
entire.  April.  I.,  upper  ones  broadly  lanceolate,  somewhat 
rigid,  slightly  pilose  or  glabrous.  Stem  more  rigid  than  those 
of  the  type,  smooth  or  scabrous,  2ft.  high.  South  United  States, 


Phlox — continued. 

1834.  (B.  M.  1344  and  S.  B.  F.  G.  190,  under  name  of  P.  Caro- 
lina.) SYN.  P.  sufruticosa  (B.  B.  68).  P.  cornea  (B.  M.  2155)  is  a 
smooth  form. 

P.  linearlfolia  (linear-leaved).  JL  flesh-colour,  corymbose; 
corolla  tube  slightly  exceeding  the  calyx,  the  lobes  obovate- 
cuneate,  entire,  rarely  retuse.  July.  I.  very  narrow-linear,  lin. 
to  2in.  long.  Stem  suffruticose  at  base,  erect  or  adsurgent,  slightly 
rigid.  A.  9in.  to  12in.  Columbia  Elver,  &c.,  1826.  (B.  B.  1351, 
under  name  of  P.  speciosa.) 

P.  longiflora  (long-flowered).    A  synonym  of  P.  maculata  Candida. 

P.  maculata  (spotted).*  fl.  purple  in  the  type,  disposed  in  oblong- 
thyrsoid  or  sub-pyramidal  panicles  ;  corolla  tube  more  or  less  in- 
curved, the  segments  orbiculate,  obtuse  or  retuse.  July.  L,  lower 
ones  lanceolate,  uppermost  ones  ovate,  cordate  at  base,  rather 
thick,  glabrous  or  slightly  scabrous.  Stem  erect,  almost  simple. 
A,  2ft.  Pennsylvania,  Iowa,  and  Florida,  1740.  This  species 
is  very  near  P.  paniculata,  differing  in  its  narrower  oblong 
panicle  and  scarcely-pointed  calyx  lobes.  The  stems  are  dwarfer, 
and  spotted  with  purple,  and  the  flowers  sweet-scented.  The 
normal  tint  of  the  flowers  is  purple,  but  they  vary  in  colour. 
Then  there  is  the  form  with  a  more  pyramidal  inflorescence, 
called  P.  pyramidalis  (S.  B.  F.  G.  233).  The  garden  varieties 
of  this  and  P.  paniculata,  generally  referred  to  in  nursery 
catalogues  under  the  name  of  P.  decussata,  are  so  blended  and 
intermixed  that  it  is  now  impossible  to  refer  them  to  their 
respective  species.  Moreover,  the  typical  plants  are  almost 
unknown  out  of  botanical  collections.  Other  forms  are :  P. 
odorata  (S.  B.  F.  G.  224),  P.  pendulijiora  (S.  B.  F.  G.  ser.  ii.  46). 
P.  reflexa  (S.  B.  F.  G.  232).  P.  Candida  is  a  white-flowered 
form,  generally  with  a  spotless  stem.  SYNS.  P.  longiflora 
(S.  B.  F.  G.  ser.  ii.  31),  P.  suaveolens. 


FIG.  114.  PHLOX  REPTANS. 

P.  Nelson!  (Nelson's).    A  form  of  P.  subulata. 

P.  nivalis  (snowy).    A  form  of  P.  subulata. 

P.  ovata  (ovate-leaved).*  fl.  reddish-purple,  in  small,  terminal, 
crowded  cymes,  with  undulated,  retuse  petals.  Spring.  L,  radical 
ones  ovate,  acute,  rather  fleshy ;  cauline  ones  ovate-oblong.  A.  1ft. 
to  lift.  North  America,  1759.  Plant  erect,  glabrous  or  nearly 
so,  never  viscid.  (B.  M.  528.)  SYN.  P.  triflora  (S.  B.  F.  G.  293). 
P.  Carolina  is  a  taller  form,  with  narrower,  more  tapering  leaves, 
and  pointed  calyx  teeth,  approaching  P.  glabemma.  (B.  M. 
1344.) 

P.  paniculata  (panicled).*  fl.  pink-purple,  varying  to  white,  in 
large,  terminal,  pyramidal-corymbose  panicles ;  the  segments  of 
the  corolla  roundish ;  calyx  teeth  subulate  setaceous.  August. 
I.  oblong-lanceolate  and  ovate-lanceolate,  tapering  at  the  base,  or 
the  uppermost  more  or  less  cordate.  Plant  erect,  smooth,  rough, 
or  hairy,  A.  3ft.  to  4ft.  United  States,  1732.  See  Fig.  113.  SYNS. 
P.  cordata  (S.  B.  F.  G.  ser.  ii  13),  P.  corymbosa  (S.  B.  F.  G. 
ser.  ii.  114),  P.  scabra  (S.  B.  F.  G.  248). 

P.  p.  acumlnata  (acuminate).  A  variety  with  the  stems  and 
under  side  of  the  leaves  hairy ;  the  latter  are  also  broader  and 
more  pointed.  (B.  M.  1880.) 

P.  pilosa  (pilose).*  /.  pink,  purple,  rose,  or  sometimes  white,  in 
nearly  sessile  fascicles  ;  corolla  lobes  ovate,  entire.  May.  I.  linear 
or  lanceolate,  short,  villous,  pilose  or  pubescent,  sometimes 
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glabrous.    Stem  erect,  slender,  1ft.  to  2ft.  high.    Carolina,  1759. 
A  very  elegant  species.    (B.  M.  1307 ;  L.  B.  C.  1251.) 

P.  p.  amcena  (pleasing).    A  synonym  of  P.  amcena. 

P.  procumbens  (procumbent),  fl.  lilac,  with  violet  marks  near 
the  eye,  disposed  in  terminal,  few-flowered  panicles,  composed  of 
one  or  two-flowered  peduncles.  Summer.  I.  lanceolate,  acute, 
attenuated  at  the  base,  smoothish,  ciliated  on  the  edges.  Stems 
procumbent,  branched ;  branches  downy.  North  America,  1827. 
This  is  regarded  by  Asa  Gray  as  a  hybrid  between  P.  amcena  and 
P.  subulata ;  it  is  unknown  as  a  wild  plant.  (L.  B.  C.  1722 ; 
S.  B.  F.  G.  ser.  ii.  7.) 

P.  reptans  (creeping).*  ft.  purple  or  violet,  in  few-flowered 
corymbs ;  tube  of  corolla  lin.  long,  limb  about  lin.  broad. 
Spring.  1.,  radical  ones  obovately-spathulate ;  cauline  ones 
lanceolate.  Alleghany  region,  1800.  Plant  creeping,  stoloni- 
ferous,  downy.  A  neat  and  dwarf-growing  species,  with  showy 
flowers.  See  Fig.  114.  SYNS.  P.  crassifolia,  (L.  B.  C.  1596), 
P.  ttolonifera  (B.  M.  563;  S.  B.  F.  G.  ser.  ii.  293). 

P.  Boabra  (scabrous).    A  synonym  of  P.  paniculata. 

P.  setacea  (bristly-leaved).    A  synonym  of  P.  subulata. 

P.  stolonlfera  (stolon-bearing).    A  synonym  of  P.  reptant. 

P.  suaveolens  (sweet-smelling).  A  synonym  of  P.  maculata 
Candida. 


Fio.  115.  FLOWERING  BRANCH  OF  PHLOX  SUBULATA. 


P.   sn 


'.  SUbnlata  (subulate-leaved).*  Ground  or  Moss  Pink.  /I. 
pinkish,  with  a  darker  centre,  disposed  in  few-flowered  corymbs  ; 
lobes  of  corolla  wedge-shaped,  notched.  April.  I.  from  im.  to 


P.  setacea  ( 
densely-tufted 


wl-shaped,  linear,  pungent,  ciliated. 
See  Fig.  115. 


Ain.  long, 

York  ^Florida,  fcc.,  1786. 


South   New 
(B.  M.  411.)    SYN. 


,       .,         .  .       .         .  .  . 

B.  M.  415).    Of  this  elegant  and  profuse-flowering, 
sd  species,  there   are  white  forms  in  cultivation, 


Fio.  116.   FLOWERING  BRANCHES  OF  PHLOX  SUBULATA  NIVALIS. 


under  the  names  of  P.  aristata  (L.  B.  C.  1731),  P.  Nelsoni,  and 
P.  nivalis  (see  Fig.  116)  (L.  B.  C.  780 ;    S.  B.  F.  G.  185). 
P.  B.  frondosa  (leafy).    A  very  vigorous  variety,  with  lilac-rose 
flowers.    See  Fig.  117.    SYN.  P.  frondosa. 


Ph.1  ox — continued. 
P.  suffruticosa  (sub-shrubby).     A  synonym  of  P.  glaberrima 

suffruticosa. 
P.  triflora  (three-flowered).    A  synonym  of  P.  ovata. 

Varieties.  These  are  very  numerous,  and  are  annually 
increased  in  number  by  the  selection  and  naming  of  seed- 
lings for  distribution  as  improved  forms  in  one  or  another 
particular.  In  gardens,  they  are  generally  divided  into 
two  sections,  early- flowering  and  late-flowering,  which  are 
termed  respectively  Suffruticosa  and  Decussata.  The 
latter  have  been  chiefly  obtained  from  P.  maculata  and 
P.  paniculata ;  the  other  from  P.  glaberrima  suffruticosa. 
Many  of  the  varieties  have  flowers  of  the  purest  white, 
others  vary  much  in  colour;  and  almost  all  are  exceed- 
ingly beautiful  and  effective.  Varieties  of  P.  Drummondii 
come  true  from  seed,  but  it  is  not  usual  to  keep  them  sepa- 
rately named,  except  for  seed-production  ;  they  are  gener- 
ally mixed  together  before  being  sown.  The  following  is 
a  selection  from  the  two  sections  to  which  reference  has 
been  made. 


FIG.  117.  PHLOX  SUBULATA  FRONDOSA,  showing  Habit  and 
detached  Flower  and  Leaves. 

ig  Varieties  (Suffruticosa  Section).  ALLAN 
M'LEAN,  rosy-purple ;  of  finest  form  and  quality.  ANNIE  LOCK- 
HART,  white,  pink  eye ;  large  and  fine.  BEAUTY,  white,  rose  eye  ; 
compact.  BEAUTY  OF  EDINBURGH,  pure  white,  with  violet  eye. 
BRIDESMAID,  waxy-white ;  inflorescence  large  and  compact. 
COUNTESS  OP  GALLOWAY,  pure  white,  highly  fragrant ;  finest 
form.  DR.  EGBERT  BLACK,  red,  of  finest  quality;  extra. 
DUCHESS  OF  ATHOLE,  pure  white,  rosy-crimson  eye ;  large  and 
fine.  GEORGE  EYLES,  rosy-purple;  of  fine  form.  HERCULES, 
rosy-purple;  extra  large  flower.  IDA,  white,  small  rose  eye; 
fine.  LADY  NAPJER,  pure  white,  highly  fragrant:  one  of  the 
best.  LINNET,  white,  mottled  rosy-lilac;  distinct  and  gopd. 
MAGGIE  LAUDER,  white,  violet  eye.  MALCOLM  M'INTYRE,  rosy- 
purple,  dark  eye.  Miss  ROBERTSON,  pure  white,  dwarf ;  extra 
fine.  MRS.  CALDER,  delicate  white,  with  lilac  eye ;  good  dwarf 
habit.  MRS.  FORBES,  white,  shaded  rose;  fine  form.  MRS. 
GELLATLY,  pure  white,  large  eye.  MRS.  GREENSHIELDS,  white, 
purple  eye ;  fine.  MRS.  HUNTER,  pure  white,  large  bright  crim- 
son eye.  MRS.  JAMES  ROBERTSON,  pure  white,  rich  violet  eye ; 
extra  fine.  MRS.  P.  GUTHRIE,  white,  dark  lilac  eye.  MRS. 
RITCHIE,  rose-purple.  PAULINE,  clear  white,  deep  rosy-crimson 
eye  ;  a  fine  variety.  PEARL,  pure  white ;  good  form,  highly  fra- 
grant. PRESIDENT,  rich  red,  brilliant.  PRIMA  DONNA,  pure 
white ;  compact.  REDBRAES,  white,  crimson  eye.  SOCRATES, 
white,  dark  purple  eye.  THE  DEACON,  deep  rosy-purple.  THE 
SHAH,  rosy-purple,  very  large ;  one  of  the  finest.  VAN  HOUTTE, 
rose,  distinctly  striped  white  ;  free.  VENUS,  beautiful  mauve  ; 
fine  form.  WM.  KIRKPATRICK,  rose-purple,  large  deep  rose  eye ; 
extra  fine. 

Late-flowering  Varieties  (Decuasata  Section).    A.  BORROW. 
MAN,  mauve ;  distinct.    AYTON  CASTLE,  vermilion,  largu ;  extra. 
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COCCINEA,  rich  vermilion;  extra  Bne.  COUNTESS  OF  ROSSLYN, 
snowy-white,  rose  eye.  DAVID  SYME,  pure  white,  tine  magenta 
eye.  FLAMBEAU,  dazzling  amaranth,  large  flower ;  first-rate. 
GAVIN  GREENSHIELDS,  crimson,  effective.  GEiNERAL  GORDON, 
light  rosy-peach  ;  very  fine.  GEORGE  COUPAR,  rich  crimson  self ; 
fine  form.  GEORGE  GOODFELLOW,  deep 
rosy-crimson,  with  bright  crimson  eye  ; 
very  large.  GRAHAM  McCuLLOCH,  rich 
vermilion.  HENRY  CANNELL,  mauve,  rose 
centre ;  large  and  well  formed.  JAMES 
ALEXANDER,  rich  crimson  self.  JAMES 
COCKER,  pure  white,  scarlet  eye;  fine. 
JAMES  GRIEVE,  crimson  self,  very  bright, 
large  flower  and  inflorescence.  JANE 
WELSH,  white,  crimson  eye ;  fine.  JOHN 
FORBES,  pink,  dark  crimson  eye;  large 
and  good.  JOHN  HAMPTON,  amaranth, 
large  dense  inflorescence.  LOTHAIR,  sal- 
mon-scarlet, dwarf ;  extra  fine.  MALCOLM 
DUNN,  bright  crimson,  magenta  eye ;  com- 
pact. MATTHEW  MILLER,  rich  crimson 
self ;  dwarf.  MRS.  KEYNES,  pure  white  ; 
large  and  well  formed,  of  great  substance. 
MRS.  LAING,  soft  rosy-lilac ;  dwarf,  com- 
pact habit.  MRS.  SANDERSON,  mauve, 
rose  centre,  large  floret  and  inflorescence  ; 
extra.  MRS.  T.  SPEEDY,  white,  shaded 
rose ;  distinct.  OVID,  white,  shaded  pur- 
ple ;  large.  PURPLE  PRINCE,  dark  purple, 
maroon  eye;  very  distinct.  ROBERT  LAID- 
LAW,  crimson  self ;  large  and  fine.  SERAPH, 
white,  red  eye,  neat  flower ;  fine  inflores- 
cence. THE  QUEEN,  beautiful  white, 
large  ;  dwarf  habit.  THOMAS  BOYD,  rose- 
amaranth  ;  fine  form  and  substance. 
THOMAS  CHISHOLM,  pure  white ;  dwarf, 
fine.  TOM  WELSH,  bright  red,  compact, 

novel  shade  ;  first-rate.  TRIOMPHE  DU  PARC  DE  NEUILLY,  brilliant 
red ;  fine  form.  T.  S.  WARE,  lilac,  bluish  centre ;  very  distinct. 
VESUVIUS,  bright  crimson-scarlet,  dark  crimson  eye.  WHITE  LADY, 
pure  white ;  very  fine  and  distinct.  WM.  VEITCH,  white,  shaded 
rose,  dark  crimson  eye ;  one  of  the  best. 


PHCENICEUS. 

scarlet  or  carmine. 


Deep    red,   with    an    admixture   of 


PHCENICOPHORIUM     SECHELLARUM.        A 
synonym  of  Stevensonia  grandifolia  (which  see). 


Fio.  118.  PHOSNIX  DACTYLIFERA. 


FIG.  119.  PH02NIX    RECLINATA. 

PHOENIX  (the  old  Greek  name  of  the  tree,  used  by 
Theophrastus).  Date  Palm.  STNS.  Elate,  Fulchironia, 
Phoniphora.  OBD.  Palmes.  A  genus  comprising  about 
a  dozen  species  of  stove  or  greenhouse  palms,  natives 
of  tropical  and  sub -tropical  Asia  and  Africa.  Flowers 
yellow,  mediocre ;  spikes  growing  out  from  amongst  the 
leaves,  and  bearing  flowers  of  one  sex  only,  the  two 
sexes  being  upon  different  trees.  Both  kinds  have  a 
cup-shaped,  three-toothed  calyx,  and  a  corolla  of  three 
petals,  with  their  edges  valvate  in  the  male,  and  over- 
lapping in  the  female;  the  former  containing  usually 
six  (very  rarely  three  or  nine)  stamens,  with  hardly  any 
filaments,  and  narrow,  erect  anthers,  and  the  latter  three 
distinct  ovaries,  with  sessile,  hooked  stigmas.  Only  one 
of  the  ovaries,  however,  comes  to  perfection,  and  ripens 
into  a  one-seeded,  fleshy  fruit,  the  seed  being  composed 
of  horny  albumen,  with  a  groove  down  the  front,  and 
the  embryo  placed  at  the  back.  Leaves  terminal, 
spreading  and  recurved,  unequally  pinnate ;  segments 
somewhat  fascicled  or  almost  equidistant,  elongate- 
lanceolate  or  ensiform,  acuminate,  with  entire  margins. 
Trunks,  when  present,  usually  rising  to  a  great  height, 
and  covered  thickly  with  the  scars  of  fallen  leaves. 

The  species  are  readily  raised  from  imported  seeds, 
sown  in  a  sandy  soil,  in  a  mild  hotbed.  After  the  seed- 
lings have  attained  a  sufficient  size,  pot  off  singly  into 
small  pots,  using  the  same  kind  of  soil  in  which  the 
seeds  were  sown.  For  later  shifts,  good  turfy  loam  will 
be  better.  In  the  South  of  France,  many  of  the  species 
are  largely  grown  in  the  open  air,  to  supply  the  demand 
in  Paris,  &c.,  for  well-grown  specimens  for  the  decoration 
of  apartments.  The  method  pursued  is  this :  the  plants 
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are  taken  np,  the  soil  shaken  from  the  roots,  packed  in 
bundles,  and  forwarded  to  Paris,  where  each  one  is  firmly 
placed  in  as  small  a  pot  as  possible;  they  are  then 


FIG.  120.  PHCSNIX  RUPICOLA. 

plunged  in  a  mild  hotbed  in  a  warm  house,  which  is  kept 
shaded  and  syringed  until  new  roots  have  formed,  when 
shading  is  gradually  removed,  and  the  plants  hardened 


less).*  I.  pinnate,  1ft.  to  3ft.  or  more  long,  spread- 
:  green,  narrow,  swollen  at  the  base,  the  lower 
broad,  flat  spines.  Stem  very  low,  or  entirely 


Phoenix — continued. 

P.  acaulis  (stemless).* 
ing ;  pinnae  dark 

ones  reduced  to  broad,  flat  spines.  Stem  very  low,  or  entirely 
wanting,  h.  about  12ft.  Central  India,  1816.  An  ornamental, 
low  palm,  with  a  short,  thick  stem,  like  a  bulb.  It  is  valuable 
for  decorative  purposes. 

P.  dactylifera  (date-bearing).  Common  Date  Palm.  /?.,  male 
panicles  white,  compact,  6in.  to  9in.  long,  on  a  short  peduncle,  the 
flowers  sweet-scented ;  female  spikes  1ft.  to  2ft.  long.  Jr.  gene- 
rally reddish  or  yellowish-brown  when  ripe,  oblong,  lin.  to  Sin. 
long ;  pulp  fleshy,  sweet.  1.  grey,  longer  than  those  of  P.  syl- 
vettris;  pinnae  Sin.  to  16in.  long,  regularly  distichous,  often  ap- 
proximate in  twos  or  threes  on  the  same  side  of  petiole,  which  is 
grey,  laterally  compressed,  almost  flat.  Trunk  covered  with  the 
persistent  bases  of  petioles,  the  foot  often  surrounded  by  a  dense 
mass  of  root  suckers,  h.  100ft.  to  120ft.  (in  this  country,  rarely 
over  30ft.).  India,  Levant,  1597.  A  handsome,  erect-growing  palm, 
the  fruit  of  which  is  well  known  in  this  country  as  an  article  of 
luxury.  In  its  native  regions,  nearly  every  part  of  this  plant  is 
applied  to  some  useful  purpose.  See  Fig.  118. 

pinnae  ovate- 
ucrone,  the 
dies,  1800. 


P.  farinifera  (mealy).  I.  pinnate,  3ft.  to  4ft.  long ;  pit 
acuminate,  about  6in.  long,  terminating  in  a  sharp  mu 
lower  ones  reduced  to  spines,  h.  about  7ft  East  In 


spines. 
An  elegant,  compact-growing 


i  (Sierra  Leone).    A  synonym  of  P.  spinosa. 

P.  Ouseleyana  (Ouseley's).  /.,  male  spadices  about  1ft.,  females 
2ft  to  2ift.  long.  I.  2Jft  to  3ft.  long  ;  pinnules  entirely  con- 
duplicate,  about  1ft.  long,  from  the  conduplication,  about  |in. 
broad,  subulate-acuminate ;  lowermost  ones  degenerated  into 
short  spines.  Bulbous  stems  ovate,  about  1ft.  long  and  6in.  in 
diameter.  India. 

P.  paludosa  (marsh-loving).  /.,  males  yellow,  spadix  about  1ft. 
long ;  females  greenish,  spadix  lift.  long.  I.  gracefully  spreading, 
8ft.  to  10ft  long;  pinnules  bifarious,  solitary,  spreading,  then 
curved  downwards,  not  rigid,  2ft.  long,  eight  lines  wide,  exceed- 
ingly acuminate,  the  lowest  longest  and  narrowest;  petioles 


FIG.  121.  PHCEMX  SYLVESTRIS. 


off.  By  these  means,  much  better  specimens  are  more 
rapidly  and  cheaply  obtained  than  would  be  possible 
under  a  system  of  pot-culture  from  the  seedling  stage 
onwards. 


covered  with  brownish,  glaucescent  scurf.  Trunk  12ft.  to  15ft 
high,  3Jin.  in  diameter,  annulate  at  base,  otherwise  covered  with 
brown,  armed  petioles.  India. 

P.  reclinata  (leaning).*     I.   pinnate;  pinnae  linear,  somewhat 
triangular   and   spreading.      Stem    becoming   stout   with   age. 
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Phoenix— continued. 

k.  about  50ft  South-east  Africa,  1792.  A  fine  and  large-growing: 
species.  See  Fig.  119. 

a  slender  rachis  and  very  short  petiole,  which  is  dilated  at  thr 
base,  and  partially  encircles  the  growing  point :  pinnae  long, 
narrow,  about  tin.  in  length,  finely  arched,  the  lower  one- 
reduced  to  spines,  h.  15ft.  to  20ft.  India,  1871  Toe  hand 
somest  species  in  the  genus.  See  Fig.  120. 

P.  spinosa  (spiny),  jl.,  male  peduncles  4in.  to  Sin.  long 
fr.  about  iin.  long,  ovate-cylindrical,  brownish.  I.,  pinna- 
linear-lanceolate,  acuminate,  pungent  -  pointed,  uneqnidistant, 
aggregated  or  scattered,  ten  to  twelve  lines  wide  at  their  broadest 
part.  Trunk  6ft  to  10ft,  or  rarely  30ft  in  height,  soboliferous 
Western  tropical  Africa.  SYN.  P.  leonerui*. 

P.  sylvestris  (sylvan).'  East  Indian  Wine  Palm ;  Wild  Date. 
rf.  similar  to  those  of  P.  dactytifera.  fr.  green  at  first  reddish- 
yellow  when  ripe,  Iin.  long.  i.  greyish-green,  7ft  to  12ft  long ; 
pinnae  very  numerous,  6in.  to  18m.  long,  alternate  and  opposite, 
not  fascicled;  petiole  compressed  in  the  leaf -bearing  put,  brown 
at  base.  h.  40ft  India,  1761  One  of  the  hlrdiest 
Fig.  12L 


FIG.    122.    PH02.VIX    TKXCIS. 

P.  tennis  (narrow), «  A  recent  bnt  very  elegant,  addition  to  the 
genus ;  it  resembles  P.  dactyUfera  in  general  appearance,  bnt  is 
more  slender  and  finer  in  all  its  parts.  Habitat  unknown.  See 
Fig.  122. 

PHOLIDOCARPUS  (from  phoU*,  pholido»,  a  scale, 
and  learpos,  fruit ;  the  fruit  is  covered  with  a  scaly  coat). 
OED.    PnlmcB.      A    genus,   of    doubtful   affinity,   of    two 
species   of  stove   palms,   natives   of  the   Malayan  Archi- 
pelago.    P.  Ihur,  the  only  species  in  cultivation,  thrives 
in  a  compost  of  turfy  loam  and  leaf  mould. 
P.  Dmr  (Ihur).    Spadix  loosely  branched.     Drupe  ovoid,  three  or 
four-seeded,  as  large  as  a  medium-sized  hen's  egg,  with  a  rugose, 
tesselated  rind.    1.  like  those  of  Borattus  JlabeUijormu  ;  petioles 
armed  with  robust  spines. 

PHOLIDOPHYLLUM.  A  synonym  of  Cryptanthus. 
PHOL1DOTA  (from  pholis,  a  scale,  and  out,  otis,  an 
ear;  alluding  to  the  scaly,  ear-like  bracts  of  the  spike). 
Rattlesnake  Orchid.  SYNS.  Chelonanthera  (in  part), 
Cn'nonia,  Pttiocnema.  OBD.  Orchidece.  A  genus  consist- 
ing of  about  a  score  species  of  stove  orchids,  with  creep- 
ing, branched  stems  or  rhizomes,  or  with  one  or  two-leaved 
pseudo-bulbs ;  they  are  natives  of  India  and  the  Malayan 
Archipelago,  extending  as  far  as  Southern  China.  Flowers 
small,  shortly  pedicellate,  in  terminal  racemes ;  sepals 
carinate- concave,  erect  or  spreading ;  petals  usually  smaller, 
slender,  fiat ;  lip  sessile  at  the  base  of  the  column,  con- 
cave and  sub-baccate  at  base,  three-lobed ;  column  some- 
times very  short;  bracts  ovate,  imbricated,  and  per- 
sistent, or  narrower  and  deciduous.  The  species  are  of 
no  particular  horticultural  value.  Those  given  below  re- 
quire culture  similar  to  Coalogyne  (which  see). 
P.  Clypeata  (shield-flowered).  /.  resembling  those  of  P.  imbriettia, 
but  arranged  in  a  spike  not  more  than  Sin.  long ;  column  re- 
sembling a  three-lobed  petal,  bordered  with  brown,  imparting  to 

vol.  m. 


Pholidota— continued. 

the  flower  the  appearance  of  having  two  lips.    Pseudo-bulbs  about 
2in.  long,  each  with  a  dark  green  leaf.    A.  6in.    Borneo,  1847. 
P.  imbricate  (imbricated).    JL  yellowish,  with  a  dash  of  violet, 
1  on  pendulous  spikes  as  long  as  the  leaves  ;  lateral 


orate,  carinate  ;  lip  sub-globose,  cncullate,  with  the  inter- 
lobe  bilobed  ;  bracU  concave,  pointed.  /.  solitary,  oblong- 
acute.  Pseudo-bulbs  oblong,  corrugate-silicate, 


obtuse.    A.  1ft    East  Indies,  1824.    (B.  E.  1777 ;   H.  E.  F.  138 ; 
L.  B.  C.  1934.) 

P.  pa11<<*a  (pale).  It.  white,  smaller  than  in  P.  imbrUot* ;  bract* 
very  roundTblnnt  1.  also  smaller.  A.  6tn.  India,  1828.  (B.  B, 
1213.) 

FHOMA.     See   Sphaeropsidea. 
PHONIPHORA.     A   synonym    of    Phoenix   (which 

**).  

PHOB.MITTM  (from  phormot,  a  basket;  referring  to 
the  uses  made  of  the  fibre).  Flax  Lily,  or  New  Zealand 
Flax.  SYN.  Chlamydia.  OBD.  Liliacece.  A 
small  genus  (two  species)  of  nearly  or  quite 
hardy,  rigid  herbs,  with  fleshy,  fibrous  roots, 
natives  of  New  Zealand.  Flowers  dull  red  or 
yellow,  large,  panicled,  erect,  jointed  on  the 
pedicel ;  perianth  tubular,  curved,  of  six  leaflets, 
the  inner  with  spreading  tips ;  stamens  six,  ex- 
serted ;  scapes  leafless,  variable  in  height,  from 
5ft.  to  15ft.,  branched  and  bracteate.  Leaves 
radical,  linear  -  ensiform,  distichous,  coriaceous, 
very  tough.  The  species  and  varieties  are  of 
easy  culture  in  rich,  loamy  soil.  They  are  well 
adapted  for  greenhouse  decoration,  for  use  as 
sub-tropical  plants  in  summer,  and,  in  the 
southern  parts  of  the  country,  are  sufficiently 
hardy  to  grow,  uninjured,  outside ;  they  are 
however,  more  safe,  if  protected,  in  frosty 
weather,  with  some  covering.  In  a  greenhouse, 
the  long,  erect,  sword-like  leaves  of  New  Zea- 
land Flax  are  very  distinct,  when  the  plants 
are  associated  with  others.  Large  specimens, 
in  pots  or  tubs,  hare  a  very  fine  appearance  in 
conservatories,  or  when  placed,  during  sum- 
mer, in  prominent  positions  in  the  flower 
garden.  Propagated,  in  spring,  by  division  of 
the  cro»ns  before  growth  commences;  also  by  seeds. 
(Colenso's).  A  synonym  of  P.  Cootianum. 


F:G 


PHORXIUM  COOKIA.NUM,    showing  Habit  and  Portion 
of  detached  Inflorescence. 


P.  Cookianum  (Cook's).'  Small  Flax  LDy.  Jt.  yellow,  or  with 
the  outer  segments  greenish,  Iin.  to  IJin.  long  ;  inner  segments 
acuminate,  r^exad;S5«  3ft.  to  6ft.  highf  Summer  I.  2ft 
to  3ft.  long,  more  acuminate  than  in  P.  tenax  (than  which  this 
species  is  smaller  in  all  its  parts),  rarely  split  at  the  top.  1868. 
SY>S.  P.  Catentoi,  P.  FortUrianvm.  See  Fig.  123. 

P.  a  variegatnm  (variegated).*  1.  narrowish,  erect,  pointed, 
lanceolate,  coriaceous,  dark  green,  elegantly  banded  at  the 
margin  with  one,  or  sometimes  two,  narrow  stripes  of  cre&my- 
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Pliormium — continued. 

white.    A  beautiful,  variegated-leaved  plant,  altogether  smaller 
and  more  elegant  than  P.  tenax.    (R.  H.  1878,  56. 

P.  Forsterianum  (Forster's).    A  synonym  of  P.  Cookianum. 


FIG.  124.   PHORMIUM  TENAX,  showing  Habit  and  detached  Flower. 


'  Zealand  Flax.    fl.  yellow  or  red, 
I.  from  3ft.  to  6ft.  or  more  in 


P.  tenax  (tough).*  Common  New ; 
but  variable,  2in.  long.  August, 
length,  rigid,  erect,  dark  green,  with  a  narrow,  reddish-brown 
margin,  and  always  split  at  the  tip  when  old.  1798.  The 
hardier  of  the  two  species.  See  Fig.  124.  (B.  M.  3199.)  The 
following  are  some  of  the  best  forms : 

P.  t.  atro-purpureum  (dark  purple).  I.  wholly  of  a  beautiful 
purple,  suffused  with  a  reddish  tinge.  A  handsome  form, 
differing  from  the  type  only  in  the  colour  of  its  leaves. 

P.  t.  nigro-plctum  (black-spotted).  I.  deep  green,  about  2ft 
long  and  Ifin.  wide,  narrowly  edged  with  blackish-purple,  the 
edge  becoming  broader  and  more  distinct  on  the  base,  where  it 
forms  a  conspicuous,  zigzag  line,  elegantly  spread  out  as  the 
plants  become  mature.  A  compact-growing  form,  much  dwarfer 
in  habit  than  the  type,  and  smaller  also  in  the  foliage. 

P.  t.  variegatum  (variegated).*  I.  dark  green,  striped  with  rich 
yellow  and  white,  often  6ft.  in  length.  New  Zealand.  A  very 
pretty,  striped  form  of  the  common  species. 

P.  t.  Veitchlanum  (Veitch's).  A  fine  form,  with  shorter  and 
narrower  leaves,  which  are  of  a  bright  pea-green,  and  have  broad 
stripes  of  a  creamy- white,  extending  the  entire  length  of  each  leaf. 

FHORODON  HTJMULI.  This  insect,  known  also 
as  the  Hop  Aphis,  is  frequently  m6st  destructive  to  the 
Hop-plants,  whore  these  are  cultivated  on  a  large  scale; 
but  in  gardens  it  does  little  harm,  though  occasionally 
hurtful  to  Hops  grown  for  ornamental  purposes.  It 
belongs  to  the  green  group  of  Aphides,  and  the  genus 
differs  very  little  from  the  other  Green  Plies  in  appear- 


Phorodon  Hnmuli—  continued. 

ance.  Many  efforts  have  been  made  to  combat  this  pest 
in  the  Hop-gardens.  One  remedy  is  to  wash  the  plants 
thoroughly,  with  the  help  of  a  garden  engine,  with  a  solu- 
tion of  31b.  or  41b.  of  soft  soap  in 
200  gallons  of  water,  adding  a 
little  infusion  of  coarse  tobacco 
to  the  solution  if  thought  fit; 
another  is  furnished  by  a  newly- 
discovered  emulsion  of  petroleum, 
which  is  said  to  be  very  effective. 
In  gardens,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  look  occasionally  to  the  young 
shoots,  and  to  crush  the  Aphides 
before  they  become  numerous. 

What  is  regarded  by  most 
entomologists  as  a  variety  of 
this  insect  (P.  Humuli,  var. 
Mahaleb)  occurs  in  gardens  on 
leaves  of  Plums,  and  also  lives 
on  Sloes.  Among  the  most  use- 
ful assistants  in  reducing  the 
ravages  of  these,  as  well  as  of 
other  Aphides,  are  the  larvaa  of 
Ladybirds  (Coccinella  septem- 
punctata,  &c.),  of  Golden-eyed 
Flies  (Chrysopa) ;  and  of  Hawk- 
flies  (Syrphuf). 

PHOSPHATES  OF  LIME. 

Chemical  substances  which  con- 
tain the  elements  calcium  and 
phosphorus,  both  of  which  are 
found  to  be  present  in  all 
plants.  The  ash  which  remains 
when  the  plants  are  burned 
invariably  contains  them  in 
greater  or  less  amount.  Ex- 
periments on  plants  which  are 
supplied  with  food  of  definite 
and  strictly-ascertained  composi- 
tion, have  proved  that  when 
either  of  these  elements  is  with- 
held, the  plants  remain  small 
and  stunted,  though  the  other 
elements  required  in  the  food 
are  all  supplied.  On  adding 
the  missing  element  to  the  food, 
growth  begins,  and  goes  on  in 
a  healthy  way.  But,  though  this 
has  been  ascertained,  there  is  still  much  uncertainty  as 
to  the  way  in  which  each  of  these  elements  exerts  its 
beneficial  action  on  plants.  It  is  believed  that  calcium 
is  of  use  both  in  enabling  plants  to  obtain  the  sulphur 
and  phosphorus  that  they  require  more  readily  in  com- 
bination with  it  (in  sulphate  of  lime  and  Phosphates  of 
Lime)  than  these  elements  could  be  otherwise  supplied 
to  them,  and  in  combining  with  oxalic  acid,  which  is 
largely  formed  in  growing  tissues  of  plants,  but  is 
hurtful  to  them  in  excess.  The  calcium  unites  with 
this  to  form  oxalate  of  lime,  in  the  shape  of  small 
crystals,  called  "  raphides,"  which  are  very  common  in 
the  cells  of  many  plants — in  some  resembling  bundles  of 
minute  needles ;  in  others,  in  the  form  of  cubes ;  in 
others,  like  balls,  studded  over  with  sharp  points. 
Oxalate  of  lime  is  harmless  to  plants.  Phosphorus  is 
believed  to  be  of  value  chiefly  in  helping  to  form  proto- 
plasm, and  to  transfer  it  from  place  to  place,  as 
needed  for  growth  in  the  plants.  Phosphates  are  em- 
ployed chiefly  to  supply  phosphorus,  and  they  are  drawn 
from  the  soil  by  the  plants  as  they  require  it.  There 
are  several  Phosphates  that  contain  calcium.  They  differ 
from  one  another  in  the  percentage  of  calcium  that  they 
contain,  and  also  in  their  solubility;  but,  for  a  discus- 
sion of  their  composition  and  preparation,  the  reader 
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Phosphates  of  Lime — continued. 

is  referred  to  works  on  chemistry,  such  as  Miller's 
"  Elements  of  Chemistry,"  or  Johnston  and  Cameron's 
"  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Geology."  Soils 
generally  contain  a  small  quantity  of  the  Phosphates  of 
Lime,  but  not  enough  for  the  requirements  of  cultivated 
plants,  as  each  crop  removes  some  of  the  small  supply, 
which,  in  time,  becomes  exhausted.  Hence,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  add  to  the  soil  new  supplies  of  Phosphates ;  and 
this  is  largely  done  by  means  of  artificial  manures. 
The  chief  sources  of  Phosphates  are  bones  and  copro- 
lites,  which  latter  are  hard,  grey  or  brown,  rounded 
pebbles,  abundant  in  certain  localities  in  England.  They 
were  formerly  believed  to  be  the  fossilised  dung  of 
animals  (from  the  Greek  word  Tcoproa,  dung).  They  are 
probably  the  fragments  of  bones  of  great  reptiles  that 
lived  in  the  period  to  which  the  rocks  and  strata  (Green- 
sand)  in  which  they  are  found  belong.  There  are  also 
other  less  important  sources  of  the  mineral.  The  Phos- 
phate contained  in  bones  and  in  coprolites  is  not 
soluble  in  pure  water,  but  is  so  in  acetic  acid  and  in 
the  stronger  acids.  Experiments  show  that  various  sub- 
stances insoluble  in  water  are  rendered  soluble  by  con- 
tact with  the  roots  of  plants,  probably  by  means  of  the 
excretion  of  an  acid  from  them.  Bone  Phosphate  is 
acted  on  in  this  way,  and  the  effect  is  largely  in- 
creased when  the  bones  or  minerals  are  in  a  finely- 
powdered  state.  Bone-dust,  prepared  by  grinding 
bones,  after  they  have  been  steamed,  to  remove  the 
animal  matter,  and  thus  render  them  more  easy  to 
reduce  to  powder,  and  ground  coprolites  and  mineral 
Phosphates,  are  now  largely  used  as  manures.  In 
this  form,  the  Phosphates  have  the  advantage  of 
remaining  in  the  soil  for  a  considerable  time,  until 
absorbed  by  the  roots  of  plants ;  hence,  their 
action  is  spread  over  more  than  one  year. 
It  is,  however,  frequently  desired  to  allow 
plants  to  absorb  them  more  rapidly  than 
can  be  done  where  the  roots  have  to  render 
the  Phosphates  soluble.  To  permit  of  this, 
the  Soluble  Phosphate,  or  Superphosphate 
of  Lime  is  made  use  of.  It  is  prepared  by 
subjecting  bones,  or  a  mixture  of  bone-ash 
and  mineral  Phosphates,  to  the  action  of 
sulphuric  acid  (oil  of  vitriol),  in  the  pro- 
portion of  about  three  parts  of  the  Phos- 
phates to  two  of  acid.  The  commercial 
Superphosphate  is  a  somewhat  indefinite 
substance,  composed  of  the  soluble  Phos- 
phate of  Lime  in  large  proportion,  along 
with  small  quantities  of  the  insoluble  Phos- 
phates arid  a  good  deal  of  sulphate  of  lime. 
The  soluble  Phosphate  readily  dissolves  in 
water,  and  plants  obtain  it  in  larger  pro- 
portion the  first  season  after  it  is  put  on 
the  soil;  but  it  is  liable  to  be  washed  out 
of  the  soil  by  rain :  hence,  its  effects  are 
not  lasting.  It  should  be  mixed  with  two 
or  three  times  its  bulk  of  ashes  or  mould 
before  sprinkling  it  on  the  soil.  It  is 
asserted  by  Mr.  Jamieson,  as  the  result  of 
his  experiments,  that  Superphosphate  of 
Lime  favours  the  development  of  "  Finger- 
and-Toe "  (the  work  of  Plasmodiophora 
Brassica>)  in  Turnips  j  but  this  is  denied  by  others,  who 
advocate  its  use. 

PHOSPHORUS  (from  the  Greek  words  phos,  light, 
and  phoreo,  I  bear ;  in  allusion  to  its  being  luminous  in 
the  dark).  One  of  the  chemical  elements  found  in  all 
living  beings.  It  always  occurs,  in  nature,  combined 
with  several  other  elements,  and  cannot  remain  in  its 
usual  form  exposed  to  the  air  without  undergoing 
change,  since  it  unites  with  one  of  the  gases  (oxygen) 
that  make  up  the  air.  A  well-known,  nearly  inert  modi- 


Phosphoms — continued. 

fication  of  Phosphorus  in  the  air  is  that  made  use  of  to 
tip  the  ends  of  lucifer  matches. 

There  is  still  much  uncertainty  regarding  the  use  or 
uses  of  Phosphorus  in  plants,  but  it  is  believed  that  it 
aids  in  building  up  the  protoplasm,  or  actual  living 
substance,  of  the  bodies  of  both  plants  and  animals,  as 
well  as  in  the  transference  of  the  protoplasmic  sub- 
stances from  the  cells  in  which  they  are  formed  to 
the  parts  in  which  they  are  to  be  employed,  in  supply- 
ing food  to  old  tissues,  or  in  forming  new  cells.  The 
combinations  in  which  plants  obtain  the  supply  of 
Phosphorus  necessary  for  them  are  almost  wholly  the 
phosphates  of  lime ;  of  which  several  exist,  differing 
among  themselves  in  the  percentage  they  contain  of 
the  aliment  calcium  (which  is  the  base  in  lime),  and 
in  their  solubility  in  water.  See  Phosphates  of 


PHOTINIA  (from  photeinos,  shining ;  in  reference 
to  the  leaves).  Including  Eriobotrya.  OBD.  Rosacece. 
A  genus  comprising  about  a  score  species  of  half- 
hardy,  evergreen  shrubs  or  trees,  natives  of  the  moun- 
tains of  India,  China,  and  California.  Flowers  frequently 
white,  disposed  in  terminal  corymbs  or  panicles ;  calyx 
with  a  campanulate  or  turbinate  tube  and  five  ovate, 
obtuse  lobes  ;  petals  five,  spreading  ;  stamens  about 
twenty.  Drupe  or  berry  ovoid,  in  some  species  edible, 
one  to  five-celled,  the  cells  one  or  two-seeded.  Leaves 
alternate,  short  or  long-stalked,  coriaceous,  simple,  en- 
tire or  serrate ;  stipules  sometimes  almost  leaf-like. 
Photinias  are  very  handsome-leaved  shrubs  for  sheltered 
situations,  and  for  culture  against  walls.  In  cold  parts 
of  the  country,  and  during  severe  weather,  some  pro- 


FIG.  125.  FRUITING  BRANCHLET  OF  PHOTINIA  JAPONICA  (much  reduced). 


tection  is  essential.  They  prefer  a  rather  light,  loamy 
soil,  and  do  not  succeed  well  if  it  is  very  stiff.  Propa- 
gated by  cuttings  of  side  shoots,  2in.  or  Sin.  long, 
inserted  in  sandy  soil,  under  a  bell  glass ;  also,  in  the 
open  air,  in  April,  by  cleft-grafting,  close  to  the  ground, 
on  stocks  of  common  Quince.  These  may  be  procured 
from  cuttings  or  layers.  P.  japonica  is  most  commonly 
seen  in  cultivation. 

P.  arbutlfplla  (Arbutus-leaved).  Californian  Maybush.  fl.  white, 
disposed  in  an  elongated  panicle ;  petioles  and  young  tranche* 
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Ph.otin.ia — continued. 

bright  red.  July.  I.  oblong-lanceolate,  acute,  distinctly  serrated. 
h.  10ft.  to  20ft.  California,  1796.  Tree.  SYN.  Crataigus  arbuti- 
Sulia.  (B.  R.  491.) 

P.  elliptlca  (elliptic),  fl.  white ;  thyrse  compound,  terminal, 
clothed  with  fulvous  tomentum.  fr.  yellow,  downy.  I.  flat, 
elliptic,  toothed,  tomentose  beneath,  h.  30ft.  Nepaul,  1823. 
Tree. 

P.  japonlca  (Japanese).*  Japan  Medlar;  Japan  Quince; 
Loquat  /.  white,  in  pendulous  racemes.  Autumn.  Jr.  about 
the  size  of  a  small  apple,  pale  orange-red,  downy,  in  large 
bunches.  1.  large,  oblong,  rugose,  downy  beneath,  h.  10ft. 
to  20ft.  Japan,  1787.  A  handsome  shrub  or  tree,  producing 
edible  fruit  when  grown  under  cover.  It  is  sufficiently  hardy 
to  withstand  the  cold  of  an  ordinary  English  winter,  but  an 
unusually  severe  frost  is  fatal  to  it.  From  the  late  period  of  its 
flowering,  the  fruits  are  scarcely  ever  produced  here  in  the  open 
air,  although,  in  the  South  of  France,  considerable  quantities 
are  annually  secured.  This  species,  like  its  congeners,  is  pecu- 
liarly well  adapted  for  wall  culture  as  an  ornamental,  flowering 
shrub.  See  Figs.  125  and  126.  (B.  B.  365.) 


Phr  agfmidium — co  ntinued. 

in  the  spore.  The  Fungus,  as  observed  on  the  leaves, 
is  reproducing1  the  species,  and  the  spots  are  masses  of 
spores  formed  at  certain  places ;  but  the  more  important 
part  is  the  mycelium,  which  grows  among,  and  feeds  on, 
the  tissues  of  the  host-plant.  The  Brands  of  thia  genus 
are,  as  a  rule,  not  very  hurtful  to  cultivation,  though 
both  the  above,  viz.,  Rose  Brand  (P.  subcorticium,  Schr., 
or  P.  mucronatum,  Fr.,  with  six  to  eight-celled  spores) 
on  Boses,  and  P.  Rubi-Idaei  on  Raspberry,  are  common. 
The  only  remedy  is  to  remove  and  to  destroy  all  the 
diseased  leaves,  by  burning  or  by  digging  into  the  soil. 

PHRATORA  VITELLINJE  (the  Willow-leaf 
Beetle).  A  small  beetle,  elliptical  in  form,  but  flattened, 
about  £in.  or  |in.  long  by  rein,  broad,  and  deep  blue  or 
metallic  green  in  colour.  The  wing-cases  are  marked 


FIG.  126.   PHOTINII  JAPONICA,   showing  Inflorescence  and  Single  Fruit. 


P.  serrolata  (toothed).*  Chinese  Hawthorn,  fl.  white,  small, 
in  terminal,  flat  corymbs.  April  to  July.  I.  large,  Laurel-like, 
coriaceous,  oblong,  acute,  serrulated,  h.  10ft.  to  20ft.  Japan  and 
China,  1804.  A  handsome  shrub.  SYN.  Cratcegus  glabra.  (B.  M. 
2105 ;  L.  B.  C.  248.) 

PHOTINOPTERIS.      Included  under  Acrostichum. 

PHRAGMIDIUM  (from  the  Greek  phragmos,  a 
fence ;  in  allusion  to  the  partitions  between  the  numerous 
cells  in  each  spore).  A  small  genus  of  Fungi,  be- 
longing to  the  group  popularly  known  as  Brands,  or 
in  science  as  Uredinew.  The  species  best  known  to 
gardeners  are  those  that  cause  the  Raspberry  Brand 
(P.  Rubi-Idaei,  Pers.,  or  P.  gracile,  Grev.)  on  wild  and 
on  garden  Raspberries,  and  Rose  Brand  (P.  mucro- 
natum)  on  Rose-leaves.  In  all  the  species  of  Phrag- 
midium,  the  Fungus  appears  on  the  green  parts, 
especially  on  the  leaves,  in  the  form  of  small  spots, 
usually  very  numerous,  on  the  lower  surface.  The  leaf 
is,  in  some  plants  (e.g.,  Bramble),  discoloured  around  the 
spots ;  in  others  (e.g.,  Raspberry),  it  is  not  discoloured. 
The  Fungus  is,  at  first,  yellow,  and  the  spots  are  seen, 
with  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  to  be  made  up  of 
masses  of  globular,  or  angular,  yellow  cells  or  spores. 
In  this  stage,  the  species  of  Phragmidium  used  to  be 
referred  to  the  genus  Lecythea.  As  the  Fungus  matures, 
the  spots  become  dark  brown  or  black,  and  the  spores 
then  present  are  much  larger  than  those  produced  in 
the  previous  stage.  Each  consists  of  a  single  row  of 
cells,  from  three  to  ten  in  number.  They  are  very  dark 
brown  when  mature,  and  are  supported  on  slender  foot- 
stalks. The  species  on  Raspberry  has  eight  to  ten  cells 


lengthwise  with  rows  of  dots.  The  beetles  and  their 
larvae  feed  on  the  leaves  of  Willows  and  of  Poplars, 
gnawing  the  tissues  of  the  leaf  from  below  till  only  the 
network  of  veins  is  left,  with  the  thin,  transparent  mem- 
brane of  the  upper  surface  stretched  upon  it.  The 
larvae  are  rather  long  in  the  body,  with  six  true  legs  on 
the  front  part.  The  head  is  black,  the  body  whitish  or 
yellowish,  with  black  marks  on  the  back,  and  black 
spots  on  the  sides.  They  become  pup®  in  the  soil. 
There  are  usually  two  broods  in  a  year,  and  the  beetles 
of  the  second  hybernate,  protected  under  loose  bark,  or 
among  rubbish  on  the  ground  near  the  plants.  All  sorts 
of  Willows  and  Poplars  are  liable  to  injury  from  this 
insect. 

Remedies.  The  larvae  may  be  shaken  off  the  leaves,  upon 
anything  spread  to  receive  them,  and  should  be  collected 
and  destroyed.  The  mere  shaking  them  off  while  im- 
mature is  of  use,  as  many  fail  to  find  their  way  back  to 
the  trees ;  but  such  a  proceeding  would  do  little  harm 
to  the  mature  larvae,  which  are  ready  to  burrow  into 
the  earth.  In  some  parts  of  the  country,  the  Willow- 
growers  have  their  trees  hand-picked  or  shaken  over 
vessels  containing  a  little  paraffin.  Others  make  use  of 
Paris  green,  in  suspension,  in  water,  about  £lb.  to  lib.  being 
used  in  40gals.  of  fluid ;  this  must  be  sprinkled  over 
the  plants.  The  hybernating  beetles  should  also  be 
removed  in  the  loose  bark  and  surface  rubbish,  and  all 
the  rubbish  in  which  they  lie  should  be  burned.  In 
various  parts  of  the  country,  the  Osiers  were  threatened 
with  destruction  till  Paris  green  was  employed  as  a 
remedy. 
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(a  Lhinaratn  name  of  unknown  meaning; 
said  to  be  of  American  origin).  Lopseed.  STX.  Lepto- 
ttachya.  O&D.  Verbenacece.  A.  monotypic  genus.  The 
species  is  a  hardy,  herbacecos  perennial,  of  no  great 
horticultural  merit.  It  thrives  in  almost  any  soil  In- 
creased by  division;  or  by  seeds,  sown  in  the  open  ground, 
in  spring. 

P.  Leptostachy*  (Leptastachya).  *.  purplish,  inconspicuous, 
sessile,  in  much-elongated  spikes,  each  in  the  axil  of  a  setaceous 
bract,  and  tiutUadeJ  by  a  pair  of  minute  braetlete,  at  length 
strictly  reflexed.  August.  *  *.-?*-  «»^w.^fcr  maiajj  mit  t  lt ( L ,| 
lower  ones  on  lone  petioles.  A.  2ft.  to  4ft.  Cental  Asia,  North 
America,  Ac.,  1302. 


FIG.  127.  PHTGKUUS  CAPENSIS. 


FKBYBTTJM  (from  phrynot,  a  toad;  referring  to 
the  genus  inhabiting  marshes).  STH.  Phyllodet.  OBD. 
Scitamineae.  A  genus  containing  nearly  twenty  species 
of  stove,  herbaceous  perennials,  natives  of  the  East 
Indies,  the  Malayan  Archipelago,  and  tropical  Africa. 
Flowers  in  terminal  heads  or  panicles;  sepals  three, 
narrow ;  corolla  shorter,  or  scarcely  longer,  than  the  calyx ; 
lip  broad,  transversely  crested,  cucullate,  or  sometimes 
two-lobed.  Leaves  sub  radical,  on  long  stalks.  Steins 
leafy.  Boots  creeping.  Few  of  the  species  are  grown 
in  gardens.  For  culture,  «ee  Calathea,  under  which 
are  included  two  or  three  species  usually  known  as 
Phrjniums. 


Fhryninm — continued. 

P.  coloratom  (coloured).    A  synonym  of  CalaUua,  eolormte. 
P.  exrmium  (choice).    A  synonym  of  Calotkeo,  eximio. 
P.  macularum  (spotted).      A  garden    synonym   of 


Lena  (bloody).    X.  rich  blood-colour;    outer  aepab 
free  to" the  base,  erect;  inner  ones  combined  for  a  good  pan  of 

^L^^L^  *£  *?  ^J^  T 


SEE 


srssr^1 


place 
(B.M.4646.) 

PHTJOPSIS  (from  Pfcu,  and  op*w,  resemblance;  al- 
luding to  the  similarity  in  the  plants).  OBD.  Bubiaeea. 
A  monotypic  genus.  The  species  is  a  hardy,  slender 
herb,  with  a  perennial  root,  and  a  slender,  elongated 
stem.  For  culture,  see  Crucianella. 


PHTCEIiLA.     Included  under  Hippeostnim. 

PHYOAHTETJS.  A  synonym  of  Tecophil»a 
(which  tee). 

PHTGEUTJS  (from  phygo,  flight,  and  helios,  the 
sun ;  said  to  love  shade).  OBD.  Scrophularinece.  A 
genus  comprising  only  a  couple  of  species  of  erect, 
very  glabrous,  South  African  shrubs.  Flowers  scarlet, 
on  recurved  pedicels;  calyx  of  five  imbricated 
corolla  with  an  incurved  or  slightly  erect, 
elongated  tube,  and  a  limb  of  five  round,  spreading 
lobes;  peduncles  loosely  cymose,  three  to  seven-flowered, 
disposed  in  a  terminal,  second  panicle.  Leaves  opposite, 
stalked,  crenulate;  floral  ones  reduced  to  bracts;  the 
uppermost  ones  alternate.  P.  eapemit,  the  only  species 
introduced,  thrives  in  a  light,  rich,  loamy  eoiL  Seeds, 
which  are  abundantly  produced,  should  be  sown  in  a 
slight  hotbed,  in  spring,  and  the  seedlings  afterwards 
transplanted  to  a  warm,  sunny  border.  The  species  may 
also  be  increased  by  cuttings. 

P.   capensis  (Cape).*    Cape  Figwort   .*.  scarlet:    corolla 
tube  convicted at^ase  aboTe  tail 


L  to  Sin.  lone.  Branches  rather 
thick,  sub-tetragonal,  smooth.  A.  3ft.  185a  A  showy  plant. 
See  Fig.  127.  (B.  M.  4881 ;  F.  d.  S.  1111 ;  B,  G.  227.) 

PHTIiICA  (from  phyU&ot,  leafy;  alluding  to  the 
abundant  evergreen  foliage).  Including  Souian^va  and 
Trvchoeephaliu.  OBD.  E/uunnea.  A  genus  comprising 
about  sixty-five  species  of  greenhouse,  evergreen  shrubs, 
rarely  trees,  often  Heath-like,  tomentose  or  pubescent; 
they  are  very  numerous  in  extra-tropical  and  South 
Africa,  and  rare  in  Tristan  d'Acunha  and  Madagascar. 
Flowers  small,  axillary,  or  in  very  densely  crowded  heads 
or  spikes,  shortly  pedicellate,  bracteate  or  ebracteate,  very 
rarely  loosely  cymose;  calyx  with  an  obconical,  urceo- 
late,  or  cylindrical  tube  and  five  lobes;  petals  five, 
cucullate  or  setiform,  or  absent.  Fruit  pisiform,  dead 
black.  Leaves  coriaceous,  often  small,  alternate,  thick, 
very  rarely  large,  frequently  white- tomentose  beneath; 
margins  entire,  recurved  or  revolute.  The  species  men- 
tioned below  are  all  South  African  shrubs.  They  thrive 
in  sandy  peat,  and  succeed  best  in  a  greenhouse  tempe- 
rature. Propagated  by  cuttings  of  half -ripened  shoots, 
inserted  in  sandy  aofl,  under  a  bell  glass,  in  a  warm 


k  little,    a.  2ft.    1800.    (B.  B.  TIL)    Srxs. 
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Phylica— continued. 

P.  ericoides  (Heath-like),  fl.  pure  white,  disposed  in  hemi- 
spherical heads.  April  to  September.  I.  linear-lanceolate,  rather 
blunt,  spreading,  smooth,  downy  beneath.  Branches  somewhat 
umbellate,  h.  3ft.  1731.  (B.  M.  224.) 

P.  plumosa  (feathery),  fl.  whitish ;  bracts  villous  or  feathery, . 
forming  a  beautiful  plume  at  the  tips  of  the  branches.  Autumn. 
I.  linear-lanceolate  or  lanceolate,  awl-shaped,  smooth  above,  hairy 
beneath,  with  revolute  margins,  h.  1ft.  to  2ft 

P.  p.  squarrosa  (squarrose).*  fl.  white,  disposed  in  roundish 
heads ;  calyx  segments  erect,  acute.  August  to  November. 
L  linear-lanceolate,  spreading,  villous  and  hoary  on  the  under 
surface  ;  lower  ones  rather  smooth  ;  floral  ones  longer  than  the 
rest,  spreading,  h.  2ft  1800.  (L.  B.  C.  36.)  SYN.  P.  pubescent 
(L.  B.  C.  695). 

P.  plumosa  (feathery),  of  Loddiges.    A  synonym  of  P.  capitata. 

P.  pubescens  (downy),  of  Aiton.    A  synonym  of  P.  capitata. 

P.  pubescens  (downy),  of  Loddiges.  A  synonym  of  P.  plumosa 
squarrosa. 

P.  rubra  (red),  fl.  red,  disposed  in  terminal  heads.  December. 
1.  lanceolate,  acute ;  under  surface  downy.  A.  3ft  1827.  SYN. 
Soulangia  rubra.  (B.  E.  1498.) 

P.  sploata  (spike-flowered),  fl.,  perianth  white,  small,  thick,  and 
fleshy ;  spike  about  2in.  long.  August.  I.  scattered,  rather  re- 
mote, all  but  the  upper  ones  patent,  or  even  reflexed,  linear,  some- 
what acute,  semi-cylindrical,  the  margins  revolute ;  upper  ones 
passing  into  bracts.  A  small,  slender  shrub. 

P.  stipularis  (stipular).  fl.  white,  disposed  in  terminal,  sessile 
heads ;  bracts  short,  naked,  usually  bifid.  May  to  September. 
Z.  alternate,  lanceolate-linear,  slightly  acute,  smooth  above, 
hoary-velvety  beneath,  with  revolute  edges.'  A.  3ft.  1786.  SYN. 
Trichocephalu*  stipularis. 

PHYLLAGATHIS  (from  phyllon,  a  leaf,  and 
agatheoa,  divine;  referring  to  the  beauty  of  the  foliage). 
OBD.  MelastomacecB.  A  genus  comprising  only  a  couple 
of  species  of  handsome,  very  thick,  herbaceous,  small 
stove  shrubs,  with  short  stems,  restricted  to  the  Malayan 
Peninsula  and  Islands.  Flowers  pink,  in  short,  peduncu- 
late, densely  crowded  heads ;  calyx  tube  oblong  or  tnr- 
binate-campanulate ;  lobes  three  or  four,  ovate,  acute, 
as  are  also  the  four,  rarely  three,  petals;  bracts  ample, 
involucrate.  Leaves  opposite,  or  solitary  and  terminal, 
large,  petiolate,  orbioulate,  cordate  at  base,  obtuse,  entire 
or  denticulate,  seven  to  nine-nerved,  shining  above,  dis- 
coloured beneath ;  -petioles  often  hairy  within.  P.  rotundi- 
folia  requires  a  very  moist  and  warm  atmosphere.  It 
thrives  best  in  a  compost  of  peat  and  sand,  to  which 
may  be  added  a  little  leaf  mould.  Propagated  by  leaf- 
cuttings,  which  should  be  kept  in  a  close  frame  in  the 
stove  until  well  established. 

P.  gymnantha  (naked-flowered),  fl.  pink,  disposed  in  a  com- 
pact head  ;  petals  obliquely  bilobed ;  peduncles  springing  from 
the  upper  axils,  tinged  with  red  below.  I.  ovate,  seven-nerved, 
cordate  at  base,  bright  glossy  green,  ciliated  on  the  margins. 
Stem  short,  erect.  Borneo,  1884. 

P.  rotundifolia  (round-leaved).  fl.  pink,  densely  crowded  in 
axillary,  pedunculate  heads,  each  of  which  is  involucrated  by 
bracts.  July.  I.  opposite,  large,  roundish,  6in.  to  9in.  long,  4in. 
to  6in.  wide ;  the  upper  surface  plaited  and  shining,  of  a  rich, 
deep,  metallic  green,  slightly  tinged  with  red ;  the  under  side 
dark  red,  with  very  prominent  ribs.  Stem  square,  stout,  h.  1ft. 
to  2ft  Sumatra.  The  beauty  ' 
leaves.  (B.  M.  5282.) 

PHYIiItAMPHORA. 

(which  see). 

PHYLLANTHUS  (from  phyllon,  a  leaf,  and  anthos, 
a  flower ;  because  the  flowers,  in  some  species,  are  pro- 
duced on  the  edges  of  the  leaf -like  branches).  Including 
Bradleia,  Cicca,  Eirganelia,  Xylophylla,  and  many  others 
formerly  regarded  as  distinct  genera.  ORD.  EupJior- 
biacecB.  A  vast  genus  (about  450  species  have  been 
enumerated)  of  mostly  stove  herbs,  shrubs,  or  trees,  of 
various  habit,  broadly  dispersed  over  the  tropics,  but 
rare  in  temperate  regions.  Flowers  small,  monoecious, 
very  rarely  dioecious,  apetalous,  axillary  or  rarely  in 
the  nodes  of  leafy  branchlets;  sepals  six,  five,  or  rarely 
four,  distinct  or  rarely  shortly  connate  at  base,  imbri- 
cate, more  or  less  distinctly  biseriate.  Leaves  entire, 
alternate  or  rarely  opposite,  generally  distichous,  and  so 
arranged  in  opposite  rows  along  the  smaller  branches  as 
to  givo  them  tho  appearance  of  pinnate  leaves.  This 


of  this  species  is  confined  to  the 
A   synonym   of  Nepenthes 


Fh.yllanth.us — continued. 

genus  contains  but  few  species  of  any  horticultural 
value,  those  undermentioned  being  exceptional.  A  com- 
post of  sandy  loam  and  fibry  peat,  to  which  is  added  a 
small  quantity  of  broken  bricks,  charcoal,  and  dried 
cow-dung,  is  most  suitable  for  their  culture.  Propagated 
by  cuttings  of  the  hard  shoots,  inserted  in  a  sandy  soil, 
in  heat.  The  species  described  below  require  stove  treat- 
ment, except  where  otherwise  stated. 


FIG.  128.  BRANCH  OF  PHYLLANTHUS  ANGUSTTFOLIOS. 

P.  angustifolins  (narrow-leaved),  fl.  fasciculate,  as  long  as  the 
pedicels  ;  calyx  red.  July.  Stem  2ft  high.  Branches  deciduous, 
compressed ;  branchlets  distichous,  lanceolate-linear  or  lanceo- 
late, serrulated  from  above  the  base,  striate-veined.  Jamaica, 
1789.  Shrub.  See  Fig.  128.  (B.  M.  2652,  under  name  of  Xylo- 
phylla montana;  L.  B.  C.  1091,  under  name  of  Xylophylla 
elongata.) 

P.  atropurpurens  (dark  purple).  I.  rich  dark  purple,  bluntly 
ovate.  Stems  terete.  South  Sea  Islands,  1876.  Shrub.  In 
habit  and  aspect,  this  species  is  the  counterpart  of  P.  nivosus ;  it 
is  deciduous  during  the  resting  season,  and  puts  forth  its  new 
leaves,  which,  at  first,  are  of  a  dark  green  colour,  but  the  purple 
hue  is  soon  developed  under  the  influence  of  light,  in  which 
rich  colour  the  plant  becomes  robed.  It  forms  a  slender- 
growing  subject. 

P.  Chantrleri (Chantrier's).*  /..males in  clusters  of  two  or  three, 
sometimes  solitary,  brick-red,  fringed  with  pale  yellow  hairs; 
females  larger  than  the  males,  solitary  towards  the  tips  of  the 
branches.  Summer.  Branches  forming  a  right  angle  with  the 
stem,  and  having  the  aspect  of  pinnate  leaves,  glossy  green. 
Cochin  China,  1882.  An  elegant  shrub,  of  symmetrical  habit. 
See  Fig.  129.  (B.  H.  1883,  p.  557.) 

P.  faloatus  (sickle-shaped),  fl.  glomerate;  calyx  red.  July. 
Stem  6ft  high.  Branches  deciduous,  cylindrical ;  branchlets 
falcate  or  linear-falcate,  serrated  above,  striate-veined,  4in.  to 
5in.  long.  West  Indies,  1699.  Shrub.  (B.  K.  373,  under  name  of 
Xylophylla  Jalcata.) 

P.  nivosus  (snowy).  I.  ovate,  alternate,  frequently  entirely 
covered  with  a  mottling  of  white,  but,  in  some  cases,  partially 
veined  with  green.  Stem  terete.  South  Sea  Islands,  1873.  A 
very  desirable  shrub,  of  a  free-branching  habit ;  when  well 
developed,  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  sheet  of  snow.  (F.  M. 
n.  s.  120 ;  I.  H.  332.) 

P.  pallidifolius  (pale-leaved).*  fl..  yellow,  red  at  the  base; 
peduncles  bright  red,  those  of  the  males  on  the  lower  axils, 
solitary  or  few  together,  those  of  the  females  towards  the  ends  of 
the  branches,  stouter,  solitary.  Summer.  I.  broadly  oblong, 
blunt  at  both  ends,  apiculate,  glabrous,  glaucous  beneath ; 
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petioles  very  short.    Java.    A  small  and  very  ornamental  shrub. 
SYN.  Reidia  glaitceseens  (B.  M.  5437). 

P.  salviaefolius  (Salvia-leaved).  jl.,  males  greenish,  small,  on 
long,  filiform  pedicels ;  females  tinted  with  red,  larger,  on 
short  pedicels.  Summer.  I.  close-set,  distichous,  sub-sessile, 
ovate-oblong,  pubescent  above,  tomentose  beneath.  Branches 
much  spreading.  New  Grenada,  1883.  Greenhouse  shrub.  See 
Fig.  130.  (B.  H.  1883,  34-36.) 


FIG.  129.  PHTLLANTHDS  CHANTRIERI. 


P.  Seemannlanus  (Seemann's).    fl.  whitish,  inconspicuous  but 
s,    axillary.      Branches  long,   leaf-like,   * 


curious. 

stalked,  alternate   leaves. 

interesting,  erect  shrub. 


bearing   shortly. 
A.  2(       New  Hebrides,  1879.     An 


Fhyllanthus— continued. 

6ft.  to  8ft.  high.  Branches  deciduous,  cylindrical  or  sub-com- 
pressed ;  branchlets  2in.  to  3in.  long,  distichous,  lanceolate, 
striated  only  by  the  principal,  somewhat  distant  veins.  Jamaica, 
1818.  Shrub.  (B.  M.  1021,  under  name  of  Xylophylla  latifolia^ 

FHYLIiAB.THB.ON  (from  phyllon,  a  leaf,  and 
arthros,  a  joint;  in  allusion  to  the  leaflets,  which  were 
considered  to  be  jointed  to  the  leaf-stalk).  SYN.  Arthro- 
phyllum.  ORD.  Bignoniacece.  A  genus  com- 
prising about  five  species  of  glabrous,  stove 
trees,  confined  to  Madagascar.  Flowers 
disposed  in  short,  sub-sessile  cymes  at  the 
tips  of  the  branches ;  calyx  campanulate, 
•very  shortly  or  acutely  five-toothed;  corolla 
tube  enlarged  above;  limb  sub-bilabiate, 
the  lobes  all  ample,  rotundate,  spreading. 
Fruit  one  -  valved  ;  seeds  almost  round. 
Leaves  opposite,  whorled,  or  scattered  two 
to  five  from  the  joints,  oblong- cuneate  or 
almost  obovate,  flat,  coriaceous,  shining, 
compound.  The  only  species  in  cultiva- 
tion is  the  under-mentioned.  It  thrives  in 
a  compost  of  sandy  loam  or  fibry  peat,  to 
which  may  be  added  a  small  quantity  of 
leaf  mould  and  charcoal.  Propagation  is 
effected  by  cuttings  of  stubby  side  shoots, 
inserted  in  sand,  under  a  bell  glass,  in 
bottom  heat. 

P.  Bojerlana  (Bojer's).*  /.,  corolla  funnel- 
shaped,  IJin.  long,  velvety  without ;  lobes  five, 
pink,  very  obtuse,  broad ;  raceme  terminal,  sub- 
corymbosely  trichotomous.  July.  Branches  tri- 
gonal or  sub-ancipital  ;  true  leaves  absent,  but 
rachis  developed  into  a  leaf-like  expansion,  which 
is  constricted  above  the  middle  ;  lower  portion 
obovate-cuneate,  upper  one  elliptical,  h.  3ft. 
1844.  SYN.  Arthrophyllum  madaqascariense. 
(B.  M.  4173.) 

FHYIiIiAUBtEA.      A  synonym  of    Co- 
diceum. 

PHYLLIS  (from  phyllon,  a  leaf;  the 
beauty  of  the  species  resides  in  its  leaves).  OED. 
RubiacecB.  A  monotypio  genus.  The  species  is  a  glabrous 
or  pilose,  ornamental,  greenhouse  under-shrub,  with  terete 
branchlets.  It  succeeds  in  a  strong,  rich  mould.  Pro- 
pagation may  be  effected  by  cuttings,  which  will  root 
freely  if  inserted  in  sand,  under  a  glass 

P.  Nobla  (Nobla).    Bas 

dlte  or  polygamous,  mi        .       .  

many-flowered  panicles ;  calyx  tube  ovoid,  compressed,  the  limb 
two  or  five-toothed ;  corolla  rotate-campanulate,  with  a  four 
or  five-parted  valvate  limb ;  floriferous  pedicels  erect ;  fruit- 
bearing  peduncles  nodding.  June.  L  opposite,  or  in  whorls  of 
three  or  four,  ovate-lanceolate,  acute  ;  stipules  connate,  with  the 
petiole  in  a  sheath,  entire,  h.  3ft.  Canary  Islands  and  Madeira, 
1699.  P.  tf.  pauciflora,  is  a  variety  in  which  the  flowers  are  less 
freely  produced. 

FHYLLOBIUS.     A  genus  of  small  beetles,  belong- 
ing  to    the   great    family   of   Weevils.      The    form,   size, 


Bastard  Hare's-ears_.     Jl.  white,  hermaphrc- 
inute,  disposed  in  terminal  and  axillary, 


FIG.  130.  PHYLLANTHUS  SALVI.EFOUUS. 

P.  speciosus  (showy),    fl.  fasciculate ;  calyx  whitish  ;  pedicels 
three  or  four  tunes  as  long  as  the  flowers.    September.    Stem 


Fro.  131.  PHYLLOBIUS  OBLONGDS.     (Lower  figure  is  natural  size ; 
upper  figure  is  enlarged.) 

and  general  appearance  are  shown  in  Fig.  131.  It  will 
be  observed  that  the  beak  is  short  and  thick,  and  that 
the  antenna  arise  not  far  from  the  eyes,  and  are  sharply 
elbowed.  The  body  is  often  ornamented  with  scales  of 
metallic  lustre.  The  very  numerous  species  are  to  be 
found  on  trees  and  bushes.  One  of  the  commonest  is 
Phyllobius  oblongus  (see  Fig.  131).  This  insect  has 
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the  body  black,  covered  with  grey  hairs,  and  occasionally 
shows  a  brown  or  red  tinge  on  the  wing-cases.  The  legs 
and  antennae  are  reddish  or  brownish-yellow.  In  summer,  it 
gnaws  the  buds  and  the  young  leaves  of  most  fruit-trees, 
often  doing  considerable  damage.  Other  species  that, 
at  times,  are  hurtful  in  the  same  way,  are  P.  Pyri  (which 
is  much  like  the  last,  but  bears  narrow,  green,  blue,  or 
coppery  scales,  and  has  rusty-red  legs  and  antennas) 
and  P.  viridicollis  (smaller,  with  a  black,  shining  body, 
covered  on  the  sides  of  the  thorax  and  the  breast  with 
green  scales;  and  red  legs  and  antennae). 

Remedy.  The  most  effectual  is  to  beat  the  trees  in 
the  early  morning,  especially  in  dull  weather,  over  an 
inverted  umbrella,  and  to  kill  the  beetles  so  collected 
in  boiling  water.  A  box  or  tray,  tarred  inside,  may  be 
used  instead  of  an  umbrella. 

FH YLLOC ACTUS  (from  pliyllon,  a  leaf,  and  Cactus ; 
in  reference  to  the  leaf-like  stems).  STN.  Pnyllocereus. 
Including  Disocactus.  OED.  Cactece.  A  genus  comprising 
about  thirteen  species  of  stove,  epiphytal,  succulent 
shrubs,  natives  of  tropical  America,  from  Mexico  to  Peru. 
Flowers  rose,  white,  or  red,  axillary  from  the  base  of  the 
rounded  sinuses  of  the  flattened,  leaf-like  branches ;  calyx 
tube  generally  long,  slender,  smooth;  lobes  remotely 
scattered,  coloured ;  petals  numerous,  very  rarely  few, 
spreading ;  stamens  numerous ;  stigma  many-rayed.  Fruit 
baccate,  angular,  smooth,  ribbed ;  seeds  kidney-shaped ; 
cotyledons  connate,  sub-foliar.  The  botanical  character- 


FIG.  132.  LONGITUDINAL  SECTION  OF  FLOWER  OF  PHYLLOCACTUS. 

istics  of  a  flower  of  Phyllocatcus  are  shown  in  Fig.  132, 
where  a  represents  the  calyx  tube;  b,  calyx  lobes;  c, 
petaloid  calyx  lobe  ;  d,  petals  ;  e,  style ;  /,  ovary. 

The  species  of  Phyllocactus  are  of  easy  culture;  they 
prefer  a  rather  dry  stove  or  warm  greenhouse  tem- 
perature, but  will  succeed  in  a  frame,  or  even  a 
window,  after  being  once  established.  The  most  suit- 
able soil  is  a  light,  porous  loam,  with  some  leaf  mould 
and  brick  rubble  intermixed.  Drainage  to  the  extent 
of  one-fourth  should  be  given,  and  rather  small  pots  used 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  plant.  When  plants  have 
attained  a  good  size,  and  their  pots  are  filled  with  roots, 
an  annual  top-dressing  of  soil  and  cow-manure  should 
be  given,  and  during  the  growing  season  a  little  liquid 


Phyllocactus — continued. 

manure  may  also  be  applied.  Watering  must  be  rather 
carefully  conducted,  especially  in  winter :  the  roots  soon 
die  if  kept  too  wet,  or  in  too  great  a  bulk  of  soil. 
Phyllocacti  do  not  require  any  shade  from  sunshine, 
and  they  may  be  placed  under  a  sun7<y  south  wall  out- 
side from  about  the  end  of  June  until  the  end  of  August ; 
this  greatly  assists  the  ripening.  They  should  be  kept 
rather  dry  in  winter.  Cuttings  of  the  mature  shoots, 
about  Gin.  in  length,  taken  before  growth  has  commenced, 
in  spring,  and  inserted  singly  in  well- drained  Sin.  or 
4in.  pots,  will  root  in  a  short  time,  if  placed  in  a 
temperature  of  about  60deg.  They  should  not  be  covered 
with  a  glass  or  watered,  beyond  the  slightest  syringing,  to 
prevent  the  soil  becoming  very  dry.  Seeds  ripen  freely 
on  healthy  plants;  they  should  be  sown  in  spring,  and 
placed  in  about  the  same  temperature  as  cuttings.  When 
the  seedlings  appear,  a  light  position  must  be  afforded 
them  until  they  are  large  enough  to  pot  off  singly. 


FIG.  133.    BRANCH  OF  PHYLLOCACTUS  ACKERMANNI. 

P.  Aokermannl  (Ackermann's).*  /.  with  rich  crimson,  shining 
petals,  the  outer  ones  lighter  in  colour,  from  6in.  to  Sin.  in 
diameter,  freely  produced  in  the  depressions  of  the  stems. 
Summer.  Sterna  flat,  deeply  crenated  or  notched,  seldom  with 
any  spines  in  the  notches  except  when  young.  Mexico,  1829.  One 
of  the  handsomest  species  grown ;  from  it  a  number  of  beau- 
tiful varieties  have  been  raised.  See  Fig.  133.  (B.  M.  3598; 
B.  B.  1331,  under  name  of  Cactw  (Epiphyllum)  Ackermanni.) 

P.  anguliger  (angle-bearing).*  f..  from  3in.  to  5in.  in  diameter  ; 
petals  white ;  sepals  orange  or  yellowish,  narrow,  and  spread- 
ing, open  during  the  day,  and  emitting  a  powerful  fragrance. 
October.  Stems  deeply  angled,  2in.  to  3m.  in  diameter,  indented 
on  the  margin  somewhat  like  a  large  saw  with  the  teeth  turned 
upwards,  forming  blunt,  triangular  lobes.  Mexico.  A  very  dis- 
tinct species.  See  Fig.  134.  (B.  M.  5100 ;  L.  &  P.  F.  G.  34.) 

P.  blformis  (two-formed),  fl.  somewhat  ephemeral,  terminal  at 
the  points  of  the  branches  ;  petals  narrow,  2in.  to  3in.  long,  par- 
tially combined  into  a  kind  of  tube  of  a  pale  rosy-pink  colour. 
Branches  narrow,  flattened  and  leaf-like,  reddish  on  the  margins. 
Plant  branching  freely,  forming  a  rather  graceful,  fleshy  shrub. 
h.  3ft.  Honduras,  1839.  Not  a  very  showy  species.  See  Fig.  135. 
(B.  M.  6156.)  SYN.  Disocactus  Uformis(B.  R.  1845,  9). 

P.  crcnatus  (crenated).*  /.  creamy-white  in  the  centre ;  outer 
petals  narrow  and  more  orange-coloured,  very  fragrant,  and  from 
oin.  to  8in.  in  diameter.  Stems  flat,  slightly  crenated.  Honduras, 
1839.  A  handsome  species,  from  which  a  great  number  of  lovely 
hybrids  have  been  raised.  (B.  B.  1844,  31,  under  name  of  Cereus 
crenatus.)  The  variety  known  as  coccineus  has  large,  scarlet 
flowers,  which  open  widely.  Mr.  C.  M.  Hovey,  Boston,  U.S.,  has 
produced  a  race  of  hybrids  between  Phyllocactus  crenatus  and 
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FIG.  134.  PHYLLOCACTUS  ASGULJGEK. 


what  he  terms  Epiphyllum  splendidut,  but  which  is  presumably 
some  scarlet  foim  of  Phyllotactus.  They  were  raised  about 
the  year  1870 ;  their  flowers,  which  often  measure  from  Sin.  to 
12in.  across,  are  very  profusely  produced.  The  best  are  as  follows  : 
ALICE  WILSON,  orange-scarlet ;  MAUVE  QUEEN,  purplish-pink ; 
ORANGE  GEM,  shining  orange;  PINK  QUEEN,  mauve-pink;  BE- 
FULGE.NCE,  dark  scarlet;  and  SUNSET,  rich  crimson. 
P.  Hooker!  (Hooker's).  /.  agreeably  fragrant,  produced  on  the 
margin  of  the  stems  ;  tube  long,  narrow  ;  petals  white,  tapering, 
2in.  to  Sin.  long,  and  about  Jin.  broad.  July  to  September. 
Branches  and  stems  flat,  and  deeply  crenated,  2ft.  to  3ft  high. 
South  America.  SYS.  Cactut  Phyllanthus  (under  which  name  it 
is  figured  in  B.  M.  2692). 

P.  latlfrons  (broad-stemmed).*/,  very  large,  7in.  to  Sin.  long,  about 
6in.  in  diameter  ;  petals  of  a  delicate  creamy-white ;  sepals  and 
tube  of  a  reddish  hue.  Stems  stout,  flattened,  4in.  to  5in.  broad, 
deeply  crenated,  8ft.  to  10ft.  high.  Mexico.  A  very  strong-grow- 
ing  species.  SYNS.  Cereus  latijront  (B.  M.  3813),  C.  oxypetalvs. 
P.  phyllanthoides  (Phyllanthus-like).*  /.  2in.  to  Sin.  long,  Sin. 
to  4m.  across  at  the  mouth  ;  petals  ovate  or  lanceolate,  and 
coloured  rose  and  white,  in  irregular  streaks.  June.  Stem  flat, 
the  margin  crenated,  and  the  centre  reddish,  h.  1ft  to  3ft. 
Mexico,  1810.  A  very  beautiful  species,  and  one  of  the  most 
floriferous  of  the  family.  SYNS.  Cactus  phyllanthoides  (B.  M. 
£092),  C.  sj,eciomm  (B.  B.  304). 

P.  Phyllanthus  (leaf-flowering).    JL  white  or  creamy-white,  9in. 
to  Ian.  long,  tubular,  opening  at  night  and  exhaling  a  peculiar 
odour.    June.    Branches  flattened  and  crenated.    h.  1ft.  to  3ft. 
South  America,  1710.     This  species  is  inferior  to  many  others  of 
the  genus.    Svss.  Cereu*  Phyllanthus,  Epiphyllum  Phyllanthut. 
The  following  forms  are  also  worth  growing :  P.  caulorrhizus, 
flowers  handsome,  6in.  in  diameter,  the  petals  white  and  the  sepals 
pale  green  ;  P.  Jenkinstmi.  a  hybrid,  or  seedling,  with  large,  hand- 
some, brilliant  crimson  flowers ;    /'.  multijlorus,  flowers  reddish- 
crimson,  the  surface  of   the  petals  having  a  peculiar,  satm-l:ke 
lustre. 

Vol.  ILL 


FHYLLOCALYX  (from  phyllos,  a  leaf,  and  Italy  x, 
calyx;  alluding  to  the  leafy  calyx).  OBD.  Myrtacece.  A 
genus  comprising  about  twenty-four  species  of  trees  or 
shrubs,  now  included,  by  the  authors  of  the  "  Genera 
Plantarum,"  under  Eugenia.  For  culture  of  P.  eilulis, 
the  only  species  which  calls  for  description  here,  see 
Myrtns. 

P.  edulis  (edible).*  A.  axillary  or  lateral,  solitary,  with  four 
oblong,  leafy  sepals,  four  perigynous  petals,  and  numerous 
stamens,  jr.  yellow,  oblong,  about  Ijin.  long,  exhaling  a  strong, 
Pine-apple  odour,  and  with  a  fine  aromatic  taste.  I.  distichous, 
oval  or  obovate-oblong,  coriaceous,  acuminate,  shortly  stalked. 
Brazil,  1884.  A  very  interesting  stove  or  greenhouse  shrub. 
(B,  H.  1884,  p.  348.) 

PHYLLOCEREUS.  A  synonym  of  Phyllocactua 
(which  see). 

PHYLLOCULDUS  (from  phyllon,  a  leaf,  and  klados, 
a  branch ;  alluding  to  the  phyllodia,  which  are  charac- 
teristic). Celery  -  leaved  Pine-tree.  SYN.  Thalamia. 
OBD.  Conifera.  A  small  genus  (four  species)  of  green- 
house, evergreen  shrubs  or  trees,  with  mostly  sub-verticil- 
late  branches,  natives  of  Tasmania,  New  Zealand,  and 
Borneo.  Flowers  monoecious  (or  dioecious  ?),  the  males 
fasciculate  at  the  apices  of  the  branches,  or  solitary  in 
the  axils ;  staminal  column  sessile  and  small,  or  stipi- 
tate  and  rather  long.  True  leaves  minute,  scale-like, 
alternate  or  scattered  in  a  somewhat  spinal  manner, 
sometimes  all  abortive;  phyllodes  flabellate  or  pinnate, 
irregularly  toothed  or  lobed.  Cones  fleshy,  sometimes 
scarcely  two  lines  in  diameter,  sometimes  ovoid-globose, 
six  lines  long.  The  species,  all  of  which  have  been 


FIG.  135.  PHYLLOCACTUS  UIIOKMIS. 
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introduced,  succeed  in  a  strong,  loamy  soil.  They  may 
be  increased  by  means  of  cuttings  of  the  ripened  shoots, 
inserted  in  sand,  under  a  bell  glass,  in  spring.  Bottom 
heat  should  be  withheld  until  the  cuttings  commence 
swelling  at  the  base. 


P. 


Phyllodes  narrow,  ovate-rhomboid 
cuneate  at  base,  scarcely  attenuated 
d  ;  lobes  oblong,  obtuse,  crenulated, 
h.  10ft.  to  30ft.    Borneo.    Tree. 

Adventure  Bay  Pine.    I.,  real 


,  hypophylla  (under-leaf).  ] 
or  ovate-oblong,  obliquely  cui 
into  a  petiole,  crenate-lobed  ; 
glaucous  beneath,  h.  10ft.  to  , 

P.  rhomboidalis  (rhomboidal). 

ones,  or  scales,  very  small  and  subulate  or  fine-pointed.  Cla- 
dodia,  or  deciduous  leaf-like  branchlets,  cuneate  or  rhomboidal, 
obtuse,  obtusely  toothed  or  lobed,  Jin.  to  2in.  long.  New 
Zealand,  1825.  A  slender  tree,  60ft.  in  height,  or  reduced  to  a 
shrub  on  the  tops  of  mountains.  SYN.  Podocarpus  asplenifolitu. 

P.  trichomanoides  (Trichomanes-like).  Phyllodes  distichous, 
with  scales  (rudimentary  leaves)  at  their  base,  Jin.  to  lin.  long, 
obliquely  rhomboid,  cuneate,  or  ovate,  simple  or  pinnatifidly 
lobed  ;  lobes  truncate,  erose.  cones  compressed,  solitary  on  the 
margins  of  the  phyllodes.  h.  40ft.  New  Zealand,  1840.  A 
slender  tree. 

PHYLLOCYCLUS.     Included  under  Canscora. 


FIG.  136.    PHYLLOCLADUS    GLAUCA,  showing  Habit,  detached 
Branch,  Phyllode,  and  Cluster  of  Fruits. 

P.  glauca  (glaucous).  Male  catkins  terminal,  cylindric,  anthers 
yellow  ;  female  catkins  at  the  extremities  of  the  phyllodes,  sessile, 
narrow.  Phyllodes  fan-wedge-shaped,  irregularly  lobed,  thick, 
coriaceous,  rusty-green  above,  light  shining  green  beneath.  Seeds 
shining,  about  the  size  of  a  grain  of  Hemp.  Tasmania,  1853. 
Shrub  or  small  tree.  See  Fig.  136. 


PHYLLODES.  A  synonym  of  Phrynrom  (which 
see). 

PHYLLODES.  Flattened  leaf-like  petioles  (with- 
out blades).  A  large  number  of  the  Australian  Acacias 
bear  no  true  leaves,  but  Phyllodes,  which  perform  the 
same  functions. 

PHYLLODIUM.  Included  under  Desmodium 
(which  see). 

PHYLLODOCE  (name  of  a  nymph  mentioned  by 
Virgil ;  with  an  allusion  to  the  shining  leaves  in  the  deriva- 
tion phyllon,  a  leaf,  and  dolcein,  to  shine).  OED.  Ericaceae. 
A  genus  comprising  only  three  species  of  small,  hardy, 
Heath-like  shrubs,  inhabiting  the  mountainous  and  frigid 
regions  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America.  Flowers 
pink,  blue,  or  purple,  drooping,  long-stalked,  sub-um- 
bellate at  the  tips  of  the  branchlets;  calyx  five-parted, 
persistent  ;  corolla  ovoid,  with  five  erect  or  recurved 
lobes;  pedicels  bracteate  and  bibracteolate  at  the  base. 
Capsules  erect.  Leaves  articulated  with  the  branchlets, 
clustered,  linear  or  linear  -  oblong,  obtuse,  entire  or  ser- 
rulated, coriaceous,  persistent,  shining,  with  revolute 
margins.  The  two  species  described  below  should  be 
grown  in  peat,  and  propagated  by  layers. 
P.  ceerulea  (blue).  A  synonym  of  P.  taxifolia. 
P.  empetriformls  (Empetrum-like).  See  Bryanthus  em- 

P.  taxifolia  (Yew-leaved).  /.  lilac,  few,  drooping,  in  terminal, 
umbellate  corymbs  ;  corolla  urceolate;  pedicels  iin.  to  l£in.  long. 
May.  I.  shortly  petioled,  crowded,  spreading,  linear,  obtuse, 
denticulate,  Jin.  to  iin.  long.  Branches  tubercled.  h.  2ft. 
Europe  (Britain),  North  America,  <fec.  SYNS.  P.  coerulea,  Menziesia 
ccerulea  (L.  B.  C.  164  ;  Sy.  En.  B.  886). 

PHYLLOMA.     A     synonym     of    Lomatophyllnxn 

(which  see). 

PHYLLOMANIA.     An  unusual  production  of  leaves. 

PHYLLOPERTHA  HORTICOLA.  See  May 
Bugs. 

PHYLLOSTACHYA.  Included  under  Habenaria 
(which  see). 

PHYLLOSTACHYS  (from  phyllon,  a  leaf,  and 
stachys,  a  spike ;  alluding  to  branchlets  being  furnished 
with  leaves).  OED.  GraminecB.  A  genus  comprising  four 
or  five  species  of  arborescent,  Chinese  and  Japanese 
grasses,  with  semi-terete  stems,  prominent  lobes,  and 
sub-verticillate,  fascicled,  leaf-bearing  branchlets.  Spike- 
lets  few  (one  to  four)  flowered,  shortly  sub-spicate, 
inclosed  by  one  or  two  spathaceous  bracts  ;  spikes  dense 
or  loose,  in  loose,  often  numerous  panicles.  Leaves 
shortly  petiolate,  articulated  with  the  sheaths,  flat,  tessel- 
lately  veined.  Whangee  Canes  appear  to  be  the  produce 
of  P.  nigra,  the  stems  of  which,  "  although  slender, 
are  nearly  solid,  and  appear  to  be  generally  used  for 
such  purposes  as  require  great  strength  and  toughness. 
Chairs,  pipe-stems,  and  walking-sticks  are  often  seen 
in  England  made  from  the  culms  of  this  species " 
(T.  L.  S.  xxvi.  35). 

P.  bambusoides  (Bambusa-like).  ft.,  fertile  spikelets  three  to 
five-flowered,  ten  to  twelve  lines  long ;  spikes  lin.  to  2in.  long ; 
inflorescence  very  variable,  usually  with  the  aspect  of  a  panicle, 
2ft.  long.  I.  oblong-lanceolate,  rounded  or  attenuated  at  base, 
petiolate,  very  acute  at  apex,  usually  Sin.  to  4in.  long,  and  4in.  to 
|in.  broad.  Culms  reed-like,  10ft.  to  12ft.  high,  unarmed,  semi- 
terete,  yellow,  very  smooth  above,  the  nodes  prominent,  highly 
glabrous.  Japan. 

P.  nigra  (black).*  I.  linear-lanceolate,  acuminate  at  apex,  rounded 
or  attenuated  at  base,  shortly  petiolate,  usually  2in.  to  3in.  long, 
and  four  to  six  lines  broad,  one  or  both  margins  bristly  ciliated, 
glabrous  above,  pale  and  almost  pubescent  beneath.  Culm  some- 
times dwarf,  4ft.  to  5ft.  high,  sometimes  (in  cultivation,  e.g.,  a 
fine  specimen  in  the  Crystal  Palace,  Sydenham,  which  was, 
unfortunately,  destroyed  by  fire  there)  25ft.  high.  China  and 
Japan.  SYN.  Bambusa  nigra. 

PHYLLOSTICTA.     See  Spliaeropsidese. 
PHYLLOTA  (from  phyllon,  a  leaf,  and  ous,  otis,  an 
ear  j    referring  to  the  shape  of  the  leaves).     OED.  Legu- 
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Phyllota — continued. 

minosae.  A  genus  comprising  six  species  of  Australian, 
usually  Heath-like,  greenhouse  shrubs.  Flowers  axillary 
or  terminal ;  bracteoles  often  leaf-like,  inserted  under  the 
calyx,  and  usually  closely  pressed  to  it;  two  upper 
calyx  lobes  broader,  sometimes  united  into  an  upper  lip ; 
petals  clawed  ;  standard  nearly  orbicular,  longer  than 
the  lower  petals ;  wings  oblong ;  keel  much  incurved. 
Pods  ovate,  somewhat  turgid,  two-valved.  Leaves  scat- 
tered, simple,  linear,  with  revolnte  margins.  For  culture 
of  P.  phylicoides —  the  only  species  introduced  —  see 
Pnltenaa. 

P.  aspera  (rough).    A  synonym  of  P.  phylicoides. 
P.  comosa  (tufted).    A  synonym  of  P.  phylicoides. 
P.  phylicoides  (Phylica-like).    jf.  yellow,  almost  sessile  in  the 
npper  axils,  forming  terminal,  leafy  heads  or  spikes,  or  becoming 
lateral  by  the  elongation  of  the  terminal  shoot ;  calyx  Jin.  long 
glabrous  or  villous,  the  lobes  about  as  long  as  the  tube  ;  standard 
nearly  iin.  long,  the  lower  petals  rather  shorter.    May.    I  nume- 
rous,   narrow-Bnear,  4m.  to  Jin.  long,  obtose  or  with  recurved 
points,  the  margins  reTolute,  tnberculate.  scabrous,  sometimes 
sprinkled   with    erect   hairs,    h.    2ft.    1824.     SYNS.    P.   aspera 
P.  comota,  P.  iquarrosa. 
P.  sqnarrosa  (squarrose).    A  synonym  of  P.  phylicoides. 

FHYLLOT.&NIUM.  Included  under  Xanthosoma 
(which  see). 

PHYLLOTRETA.  A  genne  of  leaf-eating  beetles, 
in  which  are  included  several  species,  of  small  size,  but 
of  great  importance,  because  of  the  amount  of  harm 
certain  of  them  do  to  Turnips.  Most  of  the  species 
are  partial  to  some  one  species  or  genus  of  plants, 
several  of  them  preferring  Crueiferae.  They  were  for- 
merly referred  to  the  very  large  genus  Haltica,  or  Altica, 
which  has  been  divided,  for  convenience,  into  several 
genera  on  minor  points  of  structure.  The  species  in- 
cluded in  the  old  genus  Haltica  'have  the  thighs  of  the 
hind  pair  of  legs  much  thickened,  enabling  the  beetles 
to  leap  considerable  distances ;  and  this  habit  has  gained 
for  them  their  popular  name  of  Turnip  Fleas.  Like 
most  beetles  of  the  group  Chrysomelidce,  to  which 
they  belong,  they  have  oval  bodies,  with  well-developed, 
though  not  very  long,  legs  and  antennae.  The  colour  is 
usually  shining  black,  blue-black,  or  green-black,  with 
the  thorax,  head,  and  limbs,  in  some,  red  or  brown-red. 
In  a  few,  the  elytra  bear  yellowish  stripes.  For  injuries 
done  by  them,  and  remedies,  see  Turnip  Flea. 

PHYLLOXERA.    See  Grape  or  Vine  Louse. 

FHYTiLUM.  Greek  for  Leaf.  Used  in  conjunction 
with  numerals,  e.g.,  Diphyllous,  two-leaved;  Triphyllous, 
three-leaved,  &c. 

PHYMATANTHUS.  Included  under  Pelargo- 
nium (which  see). 

PHYMATODES. 

(which  see). 


Included    under    Folypodium 


PHYMOSIA.  A  synonym  of  Sphasralcea  (which 
see). 

PHYSALIS  (from  pJiysa.  or  physalis,  a  bladder; 
alluding  to  the  inflated  calyx).  Ground  or  Winter 
Cherry.  STN.  Pentaphiltrum.  OBD.  Solanaceae.  A  genus 
comprising  not  more  than  thirty  species  of  greenhouse 
or  hardy,  mostly  annual  or  perennial  herbs,  clothed  with 
simple  or  stellate  hairs;  the  majority  of  the  species  are 
American,  being  most  frequent  in  Mexico  and  North 
America,  but  a  few  are  broadly  dispersed  over  the 
warmer  regions  of  the  globe.  Flowers  violet,  yellowish, 
or  white,  often  purple  at  maturity,  frequently  small, 
solitary  in  the  axils,  pedicellate ;  calyx  campanulate  or 
pyramidal,  five-fid,  inflated  during  fructescence ;  corolla 
broadly  campanulate  or  almost  rotate;  limb  five-angled 
or  shortly  five-lobed.  Berry  globose,  included  in  the  in- 
flated calyx.  Leaves  entire,  sinuated.  or  rarely  pinnatifid. 
Very  few  of  the  species  are  of  any  horticultural  value. 
P.  Alkekengi  is  ornamental,  in  autumn  and  winter, 


Physalis — continued. 

when  its  fruits  are  ripe,  on  account  of  the  highly, 
coloured,  inflated  calyx.  This  becomes  skeletonised  in 
due  course,  if  left  on  the  plant.  P.  peruviana  edulit  is 
occasionally  grown  as  a  dessert  fruit,  some  people  liking 
its  peculiar  flavour.  The  species  described  below  are 
all  herbaceous  perennials,  and  wfll  thrive  in  any  common 
garden  soil.  Propagation  of  the  annual  species  may 
be  effected  by  seeds,  and  of  the  perennials  by  seeds  and 
by  division. 


Included      under      Woodsia 


Fio.  137.  FRUIT  OP  PHVSALJS  ALKEKENOI,  with  part  of 
accrescent  Calyx  removed. 

P.  Alkekengl  (Alkekengi).*  Winter  Cherry,  fl.  white,  with 
yellow  anthers  ;  mature  calyx  blood  colour;  corolla  not  spotted. 
July.  fr.  scarlet,  edible.  1.  deltoid-orate,  acuminate,  repand, 
long-stalked,  attenuated  into  the  petioles,  including  which  they 
are  Sin.  to  4in.  long,  and  Ijin.  to  an.  broad.  Stem  almost 
simple.  Roots  creeping,  h.  1ft  Caucasus,  China  (naturalised 
in  North  America),  1548.  Hardy.  See  Fig.  137.  (S.  F.  G.  234.) 

P.  peruviana  (PernvianX  Cape  Gooseberry.  JL  whitish,  with 
violet  anthers  ;  mature  calyx  pale,  ovate  ;  corolla  spotted. 
July.  fr.  purplish,  t  cordate,  acuminate,  entire  or  sinuate- 
toothed,  slightly  tomentose.  Stem  erect,  somewhat  branched. 
A.  3ft.  South  America,  1772  (naturalised  in  many  warm  countries). 
Greenhouse.  Plant  densely  villous-pubescent. 

P.  P.  edulis  (edible).»  fr.  yellow,  edible.  I.  almost  entire.  (B.  M. 
1068,  under  name  of  P.  edulis.} 

P.  p.  violacea  (violet-fruited).*  A  yellow,  with  a  dark  purple  spot 
at  the  base  of  each  lobe.  fr.  dark  violet,  large,  globose.  I.  cor- 
date, acute,  h.  3ft.  Mexico,  1883.  This  is  probably  an  improved 
cultivated  form,  with  larger  fruits  than  the  type.  (B.  H.  1882, 
p.  216,  under  name  of  P.  violacea.) 

FHYSAPTERIS.      Included    under    Cheilantliei 
(which  see). 

PHYSEMATIUM. 

(which  see). 

PHYSIANTHUS  (from  physa,  a  bladder,  and  anthos, 
a  flower;  referring  to  the  shape  of  the  flowers).  STNS. 
Pentaphragma,  ScKubertia.  OBD.  Ascl-epiadecB.  A  genus 
regarded,  by  the  authors  of  the  "  Genera  Plantarum,"  as 
synonymous  with  Arauja.  It  comprises  about  thirteen 
species  of  stove  or  greenhouse,  climbing,  canescent  or 
hirsute  shrubs  or  sub-shrubs,  natives  of  tropical  and 
sub-tropical  America.  Flowers  dirty  white  or  pink,  huge  ; 
calyx  five-parted,  the  segments  leafy;  corolla  hypo- 
crateriform  or  almost  infundibular,  with  a  spreading  or 
sub-campannlate,  five-fid  limb  ;  corona  adnate  to  the 
base  of  the  corolla;  cymes  two  or  few-flowered,  on  a 
solitary,  axillary  peduncle.  Leaves  opposite.  The  species 
thrive  in  a  compost  of  sandy  loam  and  fibry  peat,  with 
good  drainage.  Propagated,  in  summer,  by  cuttings  of 
firm,  stubby  side-  shoots,  inserted  under  glass,  in  a  gentle 
heat;  or  by  seeds,  sown  on  a  hotbed,  during  spring. 
P.  albens  succeeds  in  a  greenhouse,  and  is  well  adapted 
for  training  up  a  pillar  or  rafter. 
P.  albens  (whitish).*  White  Bladder  Flowet  JL  white,  with  a 

tinge  of  red,  downy,  with  a  campanulately-urceolate   corolla; 

cymes  sub-dichotomons.    July.     I.  opposite,  cordate,  white  and 

pruinose  beneath,  beset  with  fine,  white,  scattered  hairs  above. 

Brazil,  1830.    Greenhouse  climbing  shrub.    SYW.  Arauja  often*. 
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Fh.ysianth.Tis — continued. 

See  Fig.  138.    (B.  M.  3201 ;  B.  R  1759.)    In  favoured  spots,  this 
will  succeed  in  the  open  air  against  a  sheltered  wall. 
?.  auricomus  (golden-haired).    A  synonym  of  P.  graveolens. 


FIG.  138.  PORTION  OF  FLOWERING  STEM  AND  DETACHED  FLOWER  OF  PHYSIANTHDS  ALBENS. 


P.  graveolens  (strong-scented).  A.  white,  in  umbels  of  six  or 
seven.  July.  I.  cordate-obovate,  obtuse,  softly  pubescent,  shining 
above,  h.  10ft.  Brazil,  1835.  Stove  climbing  sub-shrub.  SYNS. 
P.  auricomus  (B.  M.  3891),  Sehubertia  ftraveolens  (B.  R.  xxxii.  21). 

P.  megapotamicus  (Rio  Grande),  fl.  green,  white,  and  purple  ; 
lobes  of  corona  denticulated  ;  corolla  rotate-campanulate  ;  stigma 
exserted  ;  peduncles  one-Howered.  June.  I.  narrow-lanceolate- 
hastate,  acuminate,  h.  20ft.  Uruguay,  1865.  Greenhouse 
climbing  sub-shrub.  SYN.  Arauja  anc/usttfolia.  (B.  M.  5481.) 

FHYSIDIUM  (from  physa,  a  bladder,  and  eidos, 
resemblance  ;  in  allusion  to  the  shape  of  the  lower  lip). 
SYNS.  Schelveria,  Thylacantha.  ORD.  Scrophularineae.  A 
small  genus  of  stove  herbs,  or  rarely  sub-shrubs,  natives 
of  South  America,  now  regarded,  by  Bentham  and 
Hooker,  as  synonymous  with  Augelonia  (which  see  for 
culture). 

P.  cornigerum  (horn-bearing).*  fl.  rich  purple,  deeper  towards 
the  mouth,  the  upper  segments  sprinkled  with  velvety  dots,  the 
intermediate  one  of  the  lower  lip  furnished  at  base  with  a 
horn-like  process  ;  peduncles  single-flowered,  hairy.  August. 
f.,  lower  ones  opposite,  lanceolate;  the  rest  alternate  but  ap- 
proximate, small  and  bract-like,  h.  1ft.  or  more.  Brazil,  1839. 
Annual.  SYN.  Angelonia  cornigera  (B.  M.  3848). 
P.  Gardner!  (Gardner's).  /.  purple,  white  in  the  centre,  dotted 
with  red,  handsome,  in  long,  terminal,  leafy,  bracteate  racemes  ; 
pedicels  solitary  in  the  bracts.  May.  I.  opposite,  lanceolate, 
sessile,  acuminate,  regularly  serrated.  Stem  erect,  about  3ft. 
high  ;  branches,  as  well  as  the  leaves  and  peduncles,  glandular- 
pubescent.  Pernambuco,  1838.  Sub-shrub.  SYN.  Angelonia 
Oardtieri  (B.  M.  3754). 


PHYSINGA.     Included  under  Epidendrum. 

PHYSOCALYCIUM.     A  synonym  of  Bryophyllum. 

PHYSOCHLAINA  (from  physa,  a  bladder,  and 
clilaina.  an  outer  garment  ;  alluding  to  the  inflated  calyx). 
SYN.  Belenia.  ORD.  Solanacece.  A  small  genus  (four 
species)  of  hardy,  erect,  glabrous,  perennial  herbs,  natives 
of  Central  Asia.  Flowers  erect  or  scarcely  drooping,  dis- 
posed in  a  loose  or  dense,  terminal  corymb  ;  calyx  tubular  - 
campauulate,  five-fid,  including  the  capsule;  corolla  funnel- 
shaped  or  somewhat  campanulate,  the  limb  of  five  broad, 
erecto-patent,  imbricated  lobes.  Leaves  membranous,  en- 
tire or  sinuated.  The  three  species  introduced  are  very 


Pliysochlaina — continued. 

desirable  plants,  producing  their  elegant  flowers  early  in 
the  season.  They  thrive  in  any  ordinary  soil,  and  may 
be  readily  increased  by  cuttings,  or  by  seeds. 

P.  grandiflora  (large-flow- 
ered), fl.  greenish  •  yellow, 
with  purple  markings,  droop- 
ing ;  corolla  above  lin.  long, 
between  campanulate  and 
funnel-shaped,  with  a  spread- 
ing mouth ;  panicle  terminal, 
leafy.  March.  I.  alternate, 
petiolate,  ovate,  acute,  pen- 
ninerved,  thrice  as  long  as 
the  petiole.  Stem  glandular- 
downy,  h.  lift.  Thibet. 
(B.  M.  4600.) 

P.  orlentalls  (Eastern).  /. 
pale  purplish-blue,  pedicel- 
late, fasciculately  and  capi- 
tately  racemose  ;  calyx  much 
longer  than  the  capsule ;  co- 
rolla widening  gradually  to 
the  top.  March  to  May.  I. 
petiolate,  deltoid-ovate,  re- 
pand  or  entire,  acute,  downy. 
h.  1ft.  to  lift.  Iberia,  1821. 
(B.  M.  2414  and  S.  B.  F.  G. 
12,  under  name  of  Hyoseya- 
mus  orientalis.) 

P.  physaloldes  (Physalis- 
like).*  fl.  purplish  -  violet, 
pedicellate,  terminal,  capi- 
tately  corymbose  ;  calyx  much 
larger  than  the  capsule. 
March  and  April.  I.  petio- 
late, ovate,  acute,  somewhat 
repand  or  quite  entire,  h. 
1ft.  to  lift.  Siberia,  1777. 
(B.  M.  852  and  S.  B.  F.  G.  13, 
under  name  of  Hyoscyamus 
physaloides.) 

FHYSODEIRA.      Included   under   Episcia   (which 

PHYSOLOBIUM.     Included  under  Kennedya. 
FHYSOSIFHON  (from  physao,  to  inflate,  and  siphon, 
a   tube ;    referring  to    the   slightly-inflated   tube    of  the 
flowers).      ORD.    Orchidece.     A   small   genus   (about   four 
species)   of  stove  epiphytal    orchids,   natives   of   tropical 
America,    having    the    habit    of    Pleurothallis.      Flowers 
small,  in  elongated  racemes ;  sepals  connate  at  base  into 
an    ovoid   or   urceolate   tube,   which   is   three-fid    at   the 
apex ;  petals    fleshy,    obovate-cuneate ;    lip    small,    articu- 
lated with  the  base  of  the  column,  in  form  like  the  other 
petals  ;    pollen-masses    two,   ovoid.     The   species    are   of 
no  great  horticultural  value.     Those  described   below  re- 
quire culture  similar  to  Pleurothallis  (which  see). 
P.  Loddigesii  (Loddiges').    /.  yellow-green  in  the  lower  half,  the 
;d  in  an  erect,  racemose 
.form.      July.      I.  solitary,  one- 
......,s,  „....-.-,. ..L,...,,..,.^,  obtuse.    Rhizome  slender,  _' 

rise  to  several  plants.    Mexico.     (B.   M.  4869  ;   L.  B.  C.  16 
under  name  of  Stelis  tubata.) 

P.  punctulatus  (slightly-dotted),  fl.  greenish-yellow,  purple- 
spotted,  minute.  I.  cuneate-oblong.  Bogota,  1870.  An  insigni- 
ficant orchid.  (Ref.  B.  96.) 

FHYSOSPERMUM  (from  physa,  a  bladder,  and 
sperma,  a  seed  ;  the  teguments  do  not  adhere  to  the 
seed  in  a  young  state).  Bladder  Seed.  SYNS.  Danaa, 
Haenslera.  ORD.  Umbelliferce.  A  small  genus  (from  two 
to  five  species  have  been  quoted  as  distinct  by  various 
authors)  of  hardy,  glabrous,  perennial  herbs,  natives  of 
Caucasian  Europe  and  Asia.  Flowers  white,  in  com- 
pound, many-rayed  umbels.  Leaves  ternato-pinnately  de- 
compound ;  segments  cuneate,  incised.  The  species  have 
no  horticultural  value.  P.  cornubiense  is  a  British  plant. 

PHYSOSPERMUM  (of  Cusson).  A  synonym  of 
Pleurospermum  (which  see). 

FHYSOSTEGIA  (from  physa,  a  bladder,  and  siege, 
a  covering;  alluding  to  the  inflated  calyx).  False 
Dragon-head.  ORD.  Labiatce.  A  genus  consisting  of 


rest  deep  red-orange,  distantly  disposed  in  an  erect,  racemose 

spike;    scape   very   slender,    tilifon          

nerved,  oblong,  sub-spathulate,  obtu 
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only  three  species  of  hardy,  tall,  erect,  glabrons,  or  very 
slender  and  puberulous  herbs,  confined  to  North  America. 
Flowers  flesh-colour  or  purple,  sessile ;  calyx  tubular- 
campanulate.  sub-equally  five-toothed,  becoming  inflated 
at  fructescence ;  corolla  tube  long,  exserted ;  upper  lip 
erect,  entire  or  emarginate,  the  lower  one  spreading  and 
trifid ;  whorls  two  -  flowered,  secund,  densely  or  inter- 
ruptedly spicate ;  spikes  solitary,  or  often  many,  at  the 
tips  of  the  branches,  sub-paniculate.  For  culture,  see 
Dracocephalum. 

P.  imbricate  (imbricated).    A  synonym  of  P.  viryiniana  tpeciosa. 
P.  intermedia  (intermediate).    JL,  corolla  five  to  six  lines  long, 
much  dilated  upwards ;   spikes  filiform,  commonly    rather  re- 
motely flowered.    Summer.    L  linear-lanceolate,  repand-denticu- 
late.    Stem  slender,  remotely  leaved,  1ft  to  3ft  higk 
P.  parriflora  (small-flowered),   fl.,  corolla  rather  narrow,  Jin. 
long  ;  spikes  short,  lin.  to  tin.  long.    Summer.    L  lanceolate 
or   ovate-lanceolate,  denticulate.      Stem  rather  slender,  leafy, 
1ft  to  2ft.  high.    1825. 

P.  Virginians  (Virginian).*  fl.  flesh-coloured  or  purple,  about 
lin.  long,  nearly  sessile,  approximate  or  distant ;  racemes  ter- 
minal, simple,  or  paniculately  branched.  July  to  September. 
L  thickish,  sessile,  usually  lanceolate,  sometimes  oblong-ovate 
or  obovate,  usually  acute,  irregularly  and  acutely  serrated,  nar- 
rowed at  base,  green  on  both  surfaces.  Stems  erect,  herbaceous. 
A.  lift,  to  4ft  1685.  A  variable  species.  SY.NS.  Dracocephalum 
narifffatum,  D.  virffiniantim  (B.  M.  467). 

P.  v.  denticulate  (slightly-toothed).  JL  in  a  more  slender  or 
loosely-flowered  spike.  L  crennlate-denticulate  or  obscurely 
serrated.  A  more  slender  and  commonly  low  form.  STN.  Draco- 
ctphalum  dtnticulatum  (B.  M.  214). 

P.  V.  obovate  (obovate).    I.  oblong  or  obovate,  often  obtuse. 
P.  V.  speciosa  (showy).*  /.  in  dense,  paniculate  spikes.    L  lan- 
ceolate, very  acutely  serrated.     Sr.vs.  P.  imbricata  (B.  M.  3386), 
Dracocephalum  gpedofum,  of  Sweet  (S.  B.  F.  G.  93). 

FHYSOSTELMA  (from  physa,  a  bladder,  and  stelma, 
a  girdle;  alluding  to  the  shape  of  the  corona  scales). 
STN.  Cystidianthus.  OBD.  Asclepiadece.  A  genus  com- 
prising a  couple  of  species  of  stove,  climbing,  glabrous 
shrubs,  natives  of  the  Malayan  Archipelago,  usually,  but 
erroneously,  referred  to  Hoya.  Flowers  rather  large,  in 
nmbelliform  cymes ;  calyx  five  -  parted ;  corolla  very 
broadly  campanulate,  snb-cyathifonn ;  corona  scales  five, 
fleshy,  radiate-patent.  Leaves  opposite,  coriaceous,  sub- 
fleshy,  shining,  veined.  P.  Wallichii  is  the  only  species 
in  cultivation.  For  culture,  see  Hoya. 

P.  campanulatnm  (bell-shape-flowered).  A  synonvm  of 
P.  WaUiMi. 

P.  Walllr.hH  (Dr.  Wallich's).*  JL  green,  yellow  ;  corolla  campanu- 
late,  glabrous.  May.  i.  coriaceous,  almost  veinless,  obiong, 
acuminate,  glabrous  ;  when  dry,  reticulately  veined.  1846.  SYXS. 
P.  campanulatum,  Hoya  campanuiata  (B.  M.  4545,  and  B.  B, 
1847,  54). 

PHYSOSTIGMA  (from  physa,  a  bladder,  and 
stigma ;  the  bearded  style  is  terminated  by  a  large, 
oblique  hood  covering  the  stigma).  Ordeal  Bean  of  Old 
Calabar.  OED.  Leguminosce.  A  monotypic  genus.  The 
species,  P.  renenosum,  is  a  tall,  climbing  herb,  shrubby 
at  base,  native  of  tropical  Africa.  Ib  eeds  "are  ex- 
tremely poisonous,  and  are  employed  b>  the  natives  of 
Old  Calabar  as  an  ordeal ;  persons  suspected  of  witch- 
craft, or  other  crime,  being  compelled  to  eat  them  until 
they  vomit  or  die — the  former  being  regarded  as  a  proof 
of  innocence,  and  the  hitter  of  guilt "  (Lindley  and 
Moore).  This  Bean  is  also  remarkable  for  possessing  a 
property  causing  contraction  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye. 

P.  venenosum  (deadly),  .rf.  purplish,  resembling  those  of 
a  Bean,  axillary,  pendulous,  rather  large,  in  a  fascicled  raceme ; 
style  bearded,  terminated  by  a  large,  oblique  hood,  covering  the 
blunt  stigma.  Pods  dark  brown,  about  6m.  long ;  seeds  oblong 
or  somewhat  hemispherical,  about  lin.  long.  1.  pinnately  tri- 
foliolate,  stipellate  ;  leaflets  ample.  (B.  M.  PL  80.) 

PHYSUB.US  (from  physa,  a  bladder,  and  euro,  a 
tail;  in  allusion  to  the  shape  of  the  spur).  STNS. 
Erythrodes.  MicrochHus.  OBD.  Orchideos.  A  genus  com- 
prising about  a  score  species  of  stove,  terrestrial,  leafy 
orchids,  with  root  fibres  usually  fasciculate,  in  a  creeping 
rhizome,  inhabiting  the  warmer  regions  of  Asia  and 


.  nobilis  (noble).*  I.  broadly  ovate,  dark  green,  marked  wi 
silvery  veins.  Brazil,  1865.  A  large  and  beautifully  mark 
species.  Very  similar  to  P.  pietus,  but  differing  in  its  fring 
lip.  STN.  Ancectochilui  nobilif. 


itinved. 

America.  Flowers  small  or  mediocre,  disposed  in  loose 
or  dense,  often  elongated,  almost  sessile  spikes ;  sepals 
and  petals  nearly  equal,  the  lateral  sepals  placed  beneath 
the  Up,  and  the  dorsal  agglutinated  to  the  petals ;  lip 
parallel  with  the  column,  concave,  constricted  below  the 
apex,  and  extended  downwards  into  a  freely-swollen 
spur ;  column  free  or  adnate  to  the  bottom  of  the  Up, 
straight  and  attenuated  into  an  ultimately  bifid  rostellum. 
having  the  anther  at  the  back,  containing  two  sectile 
pollen-masses  attached  to  an  oblong  or  subulate  gland. 
Leaves  stalked,  loosely-sheathed,  often  beautifully  marked 
with  veins.  The  species  here  described  are  those  in- 
troduced to  cultivation.  For  culture,  see  Ancectochilus 
(to  which  the  present  genus  is  closely  allied). 

P.  argentens  (silvery).'  L  2jin.  long  and  IJin.  broad,  light 
green,  with  well-defined,  silvery  markings.  Stems  4in.  in  height 
Brazil.  An  elegant,  free-growing  species,  which  does  well  in 
a  warm  house  without  a  bell  glass ;  a  shady  situation,  and  a 
plentiful  supply  of  water  to  the  roots,  are  important  elements 
in  its  culture.  STN.  Anaeetoehiltu  argenteut. 

P.  decorus  (comely).  A.  very  indifferently  small ;  sepals  white, 
with  green  lines ;  lip  small,  with  a  yellowish-green  spur. 
L  cuneate-oblong,  acute,  dark  green,  with  whitish,  longitudinal 
stripes.  Probably  Sumatra,  1873. 

P.  macnlatns  (spotted).  L  2;in.  long,  dark  green,  with  two 
rows  of  white,  oblong  spots  lying  parallel  with  the  midrib. 
A.  6in.  Guayaquil,  1862.  (B.  M.  5305.) 

tb 

marked 
fringed 

P.  Ortgiesii  (Ortgies*).  L  dark  green,  with  a  whitish  midrib ; 
spots  of  the  same  colour  distributed  over  the  entire  surface. 
Columbia,  1873.  Distinct,  and  very  pretty.  (F.  <fc  P.  1872,  243.) 

P.  pietUS  (spotted).*  I.  Sin.  long,  liin.  broad,  edged  with  dark 
green,  and  having  a  handsome,  sUver-frosted  band  down  the 
centre,  from  which  radiate  a  network  of  white  veins.  A.  6in. 
Brazil.  A  distinct  and  most  desirable,  free-growing  species. 
(Ref.  B.  73.)  STNS.  Anaeetoehiltu  argenteus  pictug,  A.  pietus, 
Micnchiltts  pictut. 

P.  qnerceticolns  (Oakwood-dwelling).  n.  borne  in  loose  spikes ; 
lip  three-toothed  at  apex.  I.  2in.  to  3in.  long,  ovate,  acute,  light 
green,  blotched  with  silvery-grey  on  each  side  of  the  midrib, 
imparting  an  appearance  to  the  intervening  spaces  of  being 
silvered  over.  A.  Sin.  to  4in.  or  more.  New  Orleans.  A  dis- 
tinct, free-growing  species. 

PHYTARK.HIZA.  Included  under  TiUandsia 
(which  see). 

PHYTELEPHAS  (from  phyton,  a  plant,  and  elepnas, 
ivory;  referring  to  the  seed,  which,  under  the  name  of 
Ivory  Nut,  is  largely  imported  and  used  by  turners  in 
forming  small,  ivory-like  toys,  buttons,  &c.).  STN.  Ele- 
phantu-sia.  OBD.  Palmce.  A  genus  comprising  three 
or  more  species  of  low,  unarmed  palms,  with  a  robust 
and  erect  or  prostrate  and  rooting  candex ;  they  are 
natives  of  Peru  and  New  Grenada.  Plant  direcious  ; 
male  flowers  with  petals  2in.  to  Sin.  long;  spadices  borne 
on  scaly  peduncles,  males  pendulous,  females  erect  ; 
spathes  two,  complete,  elongated,  thick,  coriaceous  or 
woody.  Fruit  consisting  of  a  collection  of  four  to  six 
drupes,  forming  large  clusters,  the  drupes  covered  out- 
side with  hard,  woody  protuberances.  Leaves  terminal, 
elongated,  pinnatisect;  segments  numerous,  the  upper 
ones  opposite,  the  lower  ones  alternate  or  fascicled, 
linear-lanceolate,  acuminate ;  margins  recurved  at  base. 
A  compost  of  two  parts  rich  loam,  and  one  each  of  peat 
and  river  sand,  is  most  suitable.  The  plants  enjoy  a 
liberal  supply  of  water,  and  perfect  drainage  is  essential. 

P.  macrocarpa  Oarge-fruited).*  Ivory  Nut  Palm  ;  Negro's 
Head.  fr.  a  drupe  containing  from  six  to  nine  seeds— the  \  ege- 
table  Ivory  of  commerce.  7.  15ft.  to  20ft  long,  erect,  beauti- 
fully arched,  pinnate,  rich  dark  green  ;  pinnae  very  long.  Caudex 
or  trunk  creeping,  rooting.  A.  about  6ft.  New  Grenada,  1846. 
(B.  M.  4913,  4914.) 

P.  microcarpa  (small-fruited).  I.  20ft  to  24ft.  long,  lanceolate, 
with  about  100  pinnae,  the  inferior  being  alternate  and  the 
upper  opposite,  linear,  the  largest  Sin.  long,  2in.  wide,  three- 
nerved.  Peru,  Ac,  Plant  stemless. 

PHYTELEPHUSIE.E.     Included  under  Palmae. 
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PHYTEUMA  (an  old  Greek  name,  meaning  simply 
"  the  plant,"  used  by  Dioscorides,  for  a  kind  of  Reseda). 
Horned  Rampion.  SYN.  Rapunculus.  Including  Petro- 
marula.  OBD.  Campanulacece.  To  this  well-known  genus 
about  fifty  plants  have  been  referred  as  species,  but  this 
number  may  be  reduced.  They  are  mostly  hardy  peren- 
nial herbs,  natives  of  Europe,  the  Mediterranean  region, 
and  temperate  Asia.  Flowers  often  sessile,  variously  dis. 
posed  ;  calyx  tube  adnate,  hemispherical  or  oblong-ob- 
conical,  with  a  five-parted  limb  ;  corolla  five-parted 
almost  to  the  base,  the  lobes  linear  and  cohering  a  long 
time.  Eadical  leaves  long-stalked ;  canline  ones  alter- 
nate, smaller.  The  species  are  very  pretty  plants  for 
rockwork  and  borders ;  they  thrive  in  any  moderately 
good  garden  soil.  Propagation  is  easily  effected  by 
seeds,  or  by  divisions,  in  spring.  The  dwarf -growing 
mountain  species,  such  as  P.  comosum,  like  a  well-drained 
spot  in  the  rockery.  The  following  are  the  best  known ; 
they  are  all  hardy  perennial  herbs. 

P.  betonicsefolium  (Betony-leaved).  fl.  blue;  spikes  ovoid, 
almost  bractless.  June.  I.  glabrous  or  pilose,  lower  ones  oblong, 
acuminated,  simply  serrulated ;  upper  ones  linear-lanceolate, 
nearly  entire.  Stems  glabrous,  h.  oin.  to  12in.  Pyrenees,  &c., 
1818. 

P.  campanuloidcs  (Campanula-like).  /.  deep  violaceous-blue, 
disposed  in  a  spike  2in.  to  Sin.  long,  one  to  three  together,  from 
the  axils  of  the  bracts.  June  to  August.  I.,  lower  ones  petiolate, 
ovate,  bluntisb,  crenated ;  middle  ones  broad,  sessile,  ovate, 
acute,  crenated;  upper  ones  lanceolate,  serrated,  h.  1ft.  to 
2ft.  Caucasus,  1804.  (B.  M.  1015.) 


FIG.  13d.  PHYTEUMA  CHARMKLII,  showing  Habit  and  detached 
Inflorescence  and  Flower. 

P.  Charmclii  (Dr.  Charmeil's).  fl.  blue,  in  spherical  heads.  May 
to  August.  I.  of  various  forms  ;  radical  ones  on  long  petioles, 
cordate-ovate,  acute,  coarsely  serrate-toothed;  lower  cauline 
ones  petiolate,  lanceolate,  irregularly  serrate-toothed,  h.  6in. 
to  12in.  Apennines,  &c.,  1823.  See  Fig.  139. 

P.  comosum  (tufted).*  fl.  on  short  peduncles,  disposed  in  loose, 
umbel-formed  fascicles;  corolla  purple  or  blue,  inflated  at  the 
base,  tube-formed.  July.  /.  coarsely  and  acutely  toothed ; 
radical  ones  on  long  petioles,  cordate-ovate-roundish  ;  cauline 
ones  on  short  petioles,  ovate-lanceolate,  acute,  h.  3in.  to  6in. 
Dalmatia,  Carniola,  South  of  Tyrol,  &c.,  1152.  (B.  M.  6478; 
J.  F.  A.  app.  50.) 

P.  humile  (dwarf).*  fl.  blue,  in  globose  heads.  July.  I.,  radical 
ones  crowded,  linear-lanceolate,  narrow  at  the  base,  nearly  entire  ; 
cauline  ones  few,  linear,  entire,  h.  Sin.  Switzerland,  &c.,  1825. 
See  Fig.  140. 

P.  limonilfolium  (Limonium-leaved).  /.  blue,  sessile ;  spikes 
long,  interrupted.  June  and  July.  I.,  radical  ones  on  long 
petioles,  quite  glabrous,  lanceolate,  a  little  toothed.  Stems 
branched,  h.  2ft.  to  3ft.  South  Europe,  &c.,  1819.  (B.  M. 
2145,  under  name  of  P.  stricta ;  L.  B.  C.  667,  under  name  of 
P.  vintata  ;  S.  F.  G.  2183.) 

P.  Michelii  (Micheli's).  /.  pale  or  deep  blue ;  spikes  ovate ; 
bracts  reflexed.  July  and  August.  I.  of  various  forms;  radical 
ones  petiolate,  ovate-cordate  or  ovate  ;  cauline  ones  linear-lanceo- 
late. Stems  simple,  h.  1ft.  to  2ft.  South  Europe,  1819.  (B.  M. 
2271 ;  B.  M.  2066,  under  name  of  P.  betoniccefolium).  SYN. 
P. 


Phyteuma— continued. 

P.  orbiculare  (orbicular),  fl.  deep  blue,  in  round  heads.  June 
to  August.  L,  radical  ones  petiolate,  lanceolate,  sub-cordate, 
crenated ;  cauline  ones  sessile,  linear-lanceolate,  h.  bin.  to  18in. 
Europe,  Ac.  (in  pastures  and  by  roadsides,  on  a  chalky  soil). 
(B.  M.  1466  ;  Sy.  En.  B.  864.) 

P.  pinnatum  (pinnate),  fl.  blue  or  white,  pedicellate,  disposed 
in  loose  racemes.  August.  L,  first  radical  ones  petiolate,  ovate, 
acute  ;  the  later  ones  pinnate,  with  the  petioles  margined  and 
lobed.  h.  3ft.  to  6ft.  Crete,  1640.  (S.  B.  F.  G.  ser.  ii.  224.) 


FIG.  140.  PHYTEUMA  HUMILE,  showing  Habit  and  detached 
Flower. 

P.  Scheuchzeri  (Scheuchzer's).    fl.  deep  blue,  in  spherical  beads. 

May.     I.   petiolate,    ovate-lanceolate,    bluntly   serrated ;    lower 

cauline  ones  linear-lanceolate,  acutely  serrulated;   upper  ones 

linear,  nearly  entire,     h.  1ft.     European  Alps,  1813.     (B.   M. 

1797.) 
P.   scorzonerifolinm    (Salsify  -  leaved).     A    synonym    of    P. 

Michelii. 
P.  Sieberi  (Sieber's).   fl.  deep  blue,  in  spherical  heads.    May. 

I.,  radical  ones  petiolate,  ovate-roundish,  sub-cordate,  crenated ; 

lower    cauline   ones    petiolate.    lanceolate,    coarsely    toothed ; 

upper  ones  stem-clasping,    h.  Sin.  to  6in.    Apennines,  1826. 
P.  spicatnm  (spiked),   fl.  white,  cream-coloured,  or  blue ;   spikes 

cylindrical,  elongated.    July.    I.,  lower  ones  on  long  petioles, 

cordate,  ovate-acute,  bi-serrated ;   upper  ones  ovate-lanceolate. 

h.   1ft.   to   3ft.      Temperate   parts   of   Europe   (Britain),   1597. 

(B.  M.  2347  ;  Sy.  En.  B.  865.) 

PHYTOCRENE  (from  phyton,  a  plant,  and  Jcrene, 
a  fountain ;  alluding  to  the  quantity  of  sap  which  flows 
from  the  plants  when  cut).  SYN.  Gynocephala.  OED. 
OlacinecB.  A  genus  comprising  about  five  species  of  tall, 
stove,  climbing  or  twining  shrubs,  abounding  in  limpid 
jnice  (which  is  drunk  by  the  natives  of  Martaban), 
natives  of  tropical  Asia.  Flowers  villous,  small,  the 
female  heads  solitary,  larger  than  the  paniculate  male 
heads.  Leaves  alternate,  entire  or  palmately  lobed.  The 
wood  of  these  plants  is  soft  and  porous,  and  of  peculiar 
structure.  P.  gigantea,  the  East  Indian  Fountain-tree, 
is  the  only  species  introduced.  It  is  a  stove  climber, 
of  no  particular  horticultural  value. 

PHYTOCRENEJE.     A  tribe  of  Olacinece. 

PHYTOLACCA  (from  phyton,  a  plant,  and  lac,  lake ; 
referring  to  the  crimson  juice  of  the  fruit).  OBD.  Phyto- 
laccaceee.  A  genus  comprising  about  half-a-score  species 
of  stove,  greenhouse,  or  hardy  shrubs,  herbs,  or  rarely 
trees,  erect  or  climbing,  natives  of  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical America,  Africa,  and  Asia.  Flowers  mediocre, 
racemose  or  thyrsoid,  opposite  the  leaves ;  perianth  her- 
baceous or  slightly  coloured,  four-parted,  the  segments 
remaining  unchanged  during  fructescence,  spreading  or 
reflexed  j  stamens  five  to  twenty-five,  inserted  at  the  base 
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of  the  perianth.  Fruit  sometimes  deep  purple,  depresso- 
globose,  succulent ;  carpels  five  to  twelve,  free  or  connate. 
Leaves  alternate,  sessile  or  stalked,  acute  or  obtuse, 
entire  ;  stipules  none.  The  under-mentioned  species — those 
best  known  to  cultivation — are  very  desirable,  hardy, 
herbaceous  plants.  They  are  of  easy  culture  in  almost 
any  kind  of  soil.  Propagated  by  seeds,  or  by  divisions. 


FIG.  141.   RACEMOSE  INFLORESCENCE  OF  PHYTOLACCA  DECANDRA. 

P.  decandra  (ten-stamened).*  Virginian  Poke  Weed  ;  Pigeon- 
berry  ;  Red-ink  Plant.  /.  white,  in  long,  extra-axillary  racemes, 
succeeded,  in  the  autumn,  by  dark  purple  berries,  tilled  with 
crimson  juice.  /.  ovate,  petiolate,  nearly  6in.  long  and  about  2iin. 


broad, 
erect,  divi 


ing  to  purple  in  the  autumn.    Stem  often  purple, 
at  top.    Roots  large,  fleshy,  poisonous,    h.  3ft.  to 
U)ft.    1768.    A  vigorous-growing  plant,  with  a  rather  unpleasant 
odour.    See  Fig.  141.    (B.  M.  931.) 

P.  icosandra  (twenty-stamened).  JL  pinkish-white,  in  a  very 
loose  raceme,  6in.  to  12in.  long,  attenuated  at  the  apex.  fr.  de- 
pressed at  apex,  watery.  1.  elliptic  or  oblong-ovate,  acuminate, 
mucronate,  rather  thick,  4in.  to  9in.  long  (including  the  slender 
petiole  of  lin.  to  3in.).  and  liin.  to  4in.  broad,  but  sometimes  as 
much  as  1ft.  long.  Stem  2ft.  to  3ft.  or  more  high.  Mexico,  &c. 
(B.  M.  2633,  4967.)  SYN.  P.  mexicana  (S.  B.  F.  G.  571). 
P.  mexicana  (Mexican).  A  synonym  of  P.  icosandra,. 

FHYTOLACCACEJE.  A  natural  order  of  trees, 
shrubs,  or  herbs,  with  a  woody  base,  usually  glabrous  ; 
they  are  mostly  tropical  and  sub-tropical,  but  a  few  are 
found  in  temperate  regions.  Flowers  often  greenish  or 
white,  hermaphrodite  or  unisexual,  generally  racemose, 
rarely  axillary,  very  often  bracteate  and  bibracteolate  ; 
perianth  herbaceous  or  coriaceous,  rarely  membranous  or 
coloured,  four  or  five-parted,  very  rarely  obconical  and 
disk-formed,  with  the  segments  imbricated  in  aestivation, 
fruit-bearing  ones  persistent  ;  petals  (except  in  one 
species)  wanting;  stamens  four  or  many,  rarely  peri- 
gynous,  often  inserted  on  a  hypogynous  disk;  filaments 
filiform  or  subulate,  free  or  connate  at  base,  generally 
persistent  ;  racemes  terminal  and  axillary.  Fruit  of  one 
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or  more  carpels.  Leaves  alternate,  entire ;  stipules  none, 
or  small,  or  reduced  to  tubercles.  Several  species  of 
Phytolacca  have  economic  properties,  mostly  acrid,  vesi- 
cant, or  drastic.  The  order,  which  was  long  confounded 
with  Chenopodiacece,  contains  nineteen  genera  and  about 
sixty  species.  Examples:  Petiveria,  Phytolacca,  and 
Rivina. 

PHYTOMYZA.  A  genus  of  small,  two-winged  flies, 
the  larvae  of  which  mine  or  burrow  between  the  surfaces 
of  the  leaves  of  many  plants,  both  wild  and  cultivated. 
Among  the  latter  may  be  mentioned  Turnips,  Wallflowers, 
and  Peas ;  in  fact,  most  low  garden  plants,  and  various 
shrubs  and  trees,  are  liable  to  attack.  The  species  of 
this  genus  are  numerous,  but  all  are  of  small  size,  about 
*in.  in  spread  of  wing,  and  Ain.  long.  They  are  not  un- 
like very  small  house-flies  in  form,  and  are  usually  dark, 
slaty-black,  or  ash-coloured,  with  the  head  and  the  legs 
often  paler.  The  maggots  are  whitish;  they  tunnel  out 
a  winding  gallery,  which  may  not  be  visible  on  the  upper 
surface  of  the  leaf.  When  full-fed,  they  change,  in  the 
leaf,  into  chestnut,  barrel-shaped  pupae,  deeply  ringed, 
and  showing  no  external  sign  of  the  insect's  form.  The 
flies  emerge  in  May  and  June.  One  of  the  most 
destructive  and  widespread  species  is  P.  nigricornis, 
the  larvae  of  which  live  in  many  different  plants.  See 
also  Holly -leaf  Fly.  Fortunately,  the  mines,  unless 
very  numerous,  do  no  great  harm  to  the  plants  in  whose 
leaves  they  are  formed;  but  the  unsightly  blotches  on 
choice  garden  plants  may  render  the  destruction  of  the 
larvae  desirable.  This  can  be  accomplished  by  crushing 
the  mine,  and  the  contained  larva  or  pupa,  between  the 
finger  and  thumb ;  or  the  leaves  may  be  picked  off,  and 
burned.  Owing  to  the  mode  of  life,  external  applications 
are  of  no  avail  in  reaching  the  larvae. 

PHYTON.  A  plant.  "A  rudimentary  plant,  out  of 
numbers  of  which  perfect  plants  are  made  up  "  (Gaudi- 
chaud). 

PHYTOPHTHOH.A  (from  the  Greek  phyton,  plant, 
and  phthora,  destruction).  A  small  group  of  parasitic 
Fungi,  very  closely  allied  to  Peronospora  in  all  important 
points  of  structure  (see  Peronospora),  except  that  the 
stems  bearing  conidia  (conidiophores)  do  not,  as  in  that 
genus,  produce  only  a  single  conidium  on  the  tip  of  each 
branchlet.  Instead  of  this,  after  a  conidium  is  formed 
at  the  tip,  the  branch  grows  on  from  just  below  it,  and 
produces  a  new  conidinm  (see  Fig.  142) ;  and  this  process 
may  be  repeated  several  times.  The  reproduction  by 
zoospores  formed  in  the  conidia,  and  also  by  oospores, 
or  "  resting  spores,"  is  much  like  that  of  Peronospora 
nivea.  Few  species  are  known,  but  of  these  one  is  the 
dreaded  Potato-disease  Fungus  (P.  infestan*),  too  often 
seen  wherever  Potatoes  are  cultivated.  Another  is 
P.  Fagi  (also  called  P.  omnivora),  the  cause  of  very- 
widespread  and  serious  disease  in  Beech  seedlings,  in 
many  parts  of  Europe.  It  also  grows  well  in  seedlings 
of  most  of  the  commonly  •  cultivated  coniferous  trees, 
in  the  commoner  Maples,  and  in  many  low-growing  plants, 
e.g.,  Sempervivum,  Clarkia,  &o.  This  latter  Fungus  has 
not  yet  caused  damage  in  Britain;  but,  from  its  wide 
distribution,  and  its  hurtfulness  abroad,  there  is  reason 
to  dread  its  ravages  should  it  appear  in  these  islands. 
A  short  notice  of  it  will,  therefore,  not  be  out  of  place 
here.  It  is  injurious  to  trees  only  in  the  seedling  stage, 
but,  when  it  breaks  out  in  a  bed  of  seedlings  of  the 
kinds  named  above,  the  disease  makes  very  rapid  pro- 
gress around  the  centres  of  infection.  This  progress  is 
more  rapid  in  warm,  damp  weather,  and  in  shady  situa- 
tions, and,  most  of  all,  in  beds  crowded  with  young 
plants. 

In  the  Beech,  in  which  the  disease  has  been  most  fully 
studied,  the  seedlings  become  black,  and  perish  almost 
before  germination;  or  they  form  the  seed  leaves  and 
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the  first  true  leaves  before  the  disease  forms  spots  on 
the  stems  and  on  the  various  leaves.  In  damp  weather, 
the  diseased  parts  soon  rot ;  in  dry  weather,  they  become 
dry  and  brown.  All  the  diseased  parts  are  penetrated  by 


Fio.  142.  PHYTOPHTIIORA  INPESTANS— o,  Entire  Conidiophore,  and 
base  of  a  second,  coming  through  a  stonia  of  the  leaf ;  on  the 
branches  are  several  Conidia  (the  thicker  parts  show  the 
successive  tips  on  which  Conidia  are  formed  in  the  way 
characteristic  of  the  genus  Phytophthora) ;  b,  Conidium,  with 
five  Zoospores  inside  it ;  c.  Free  Zoospore,  with  two  Cilia ; 
d,  Zoospore,  after  settling  down ;  «,  Zoospore,  emitting  Myce- 
lium. •  o  is  magnified  about  80  times ;  the  remainder  about  400 
time*. 

the  threads  of  the  Fnngns ;  and  numerous  oonidiophores, 
each  producing  two,  or  less  often  three,  egg-shaped  conidia, 
are  pushed  out  through  the  skin  of  the  stem  or  leaf.  The 
conidia,  if  they  fall  into  dewdrops,  emit  one  or  more 
mycelium  threads,  or  they  produce  a  number  of  "  swarm- 
spores  "  (zoospores)  in  their  interior,  and  these  readily 
emit  mycelium  threads,  which  push  in  through  the  sur- 
face cells  of  the  host-plants,  and  give  rise  to  the  disease 
anew.  The  damage-  thus  spreads  very  rapidly.  The 
Fungus  is  propagated  in  the  following  spring  by  means 
of  the  resting  spores.  These  are  produced  as  in  I'erono- 
spora,  and  are  formed  in  the  diseased  tissues.  When 
the  latter  decay,  the  spores  are  scattered  in  the  soil, 
there  to  remain  till  the  warmth  of  the  following  spring 
promotes  their  germination.  If  a  suitable  host  is  at 
hand,  the  Fungus  bores  into  it,  and  runs  the  same  course 
as  before.  It  has  been  found,  experimentally,  that 
resting  spores  can  retain  their  capacity  for  germinating 
even  for  four  years.  Seed-beds  of  forest-trees  of  the 
species  liable  to  injury  should  be  established  in  places 
free  from  shade,  and  airy,  to  allow  of  free  evaporation 
of  superfluous  moisture.  All  dead  or  dying  plants  should 
be  at  once  picked  out  and  burned.  The  seedlings  must 
not  be  crowded.  Ground  where  a  diseased  seed-bed  has 
stood  must  not  be  used  for  making  a  new  bed  for  some 
time,  lest  disease  should  break  out  afresh  from  ger- 
minating resting  spores  left  in  the  soil,  thus  perpetuating 
the  evil. 

The  Potato-disease  Fungus  (P.  infestans)  is  one  of  the 
most  hurtful  of  all  Fungi,  because  of  the  damage  it 
inflicts  on  the  Potato  crop;  in  some  years,  a  half,  or 
more,  of  the  yield  is  destroyed.  In  the  year  1845,  the 
disease  produced  by  this  Fungus  first  came  prominently 
into  notice,  since,  in  that  year,  it  spread  over  the  West 
of  Europe,  including  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  over  the 
Northern  United  States  of  America.  In  the  latter  half 
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of  August,  the  crop  in  our  own  country  was  blighted, 
causing  heavy  losses  to  farmers  ;  while  severe  and  fatal 
famine  and  disease  followed  in  Ireland.  In  years  pre- 
vious to  1845,  the  disease  of  Potatoes  had  been 
observed  occasionally  in  various  places;  but,  since  1845, 
it  has  never  been  wholly  absent  from  any  country 
where  it  has  once  appeared,  though  it  is  much  more 
destructire  in  some  years  than  in  others.  The  Fungus 
attacks  several  plants  belonging  to  the  same  order  as 
the  Potato  (Solanacece),  such  as  the  Bitter-sweet  (Sola- 
num  Dulcamara),  Schizanthus,  and  the  Tomato  (Ly co- 
persicum  esculentum).  The  damage  done  by  it  to  the 
latter  plant  is  sometimes  considerable.  Occasionally, 
it  grows  on  plants  of  the  order  Scrophularinece.  The 
appearance  of  the  diseased  Potato-plants  is  too  well 
known  to  require  a  long  description.  On  the  leaves 


Fio.  143.  POTATO-LEAF  ATTACKED  BY  PHYTOPHTHORA  INFESTANS, 
in  the  dark  spots,  k,  k,  k. 

brown  spots  appear  (see  Fig.  143),  rapidly  extending,  and 
becoming  rotten  towards  the  centre.  The  lower  surface 
of  the  spot  bears  a  thin,  whitish  coating,  seen  most  dis- 
tinctly on  a  watery-looking,  discoloured  border  round 
the  spot.  This  whitish  coat  consists  of  numerous  conidio- 
phores,  emerging  from  the  stomata  in  small  groups. 
Each  has  a  few  branches,  with  conidia  near  the  tips 
(see  Fig.  142).  The  tissues  of  the  leaf  are  full  of  the 
mycelium  of  the  Fungus,  pushed  between,  and  lying  in 
contact  with,  the  cells  of  the  leaf,  and  causing  them  to 
rot.  Zoospores  are  formed  in  the  conidia  in  water  (e.g.,  a 
dewdrop),  as  described  under  Peronospora  (which  see). 
They  are  set  free  by  the  conidium  bursting,  and  each 
moves,  by  means  of  two  fine  hairs  (see  Fig.  142,  c)  in  the 
water  on  the  leaf.  Each  settles  down  after  a  little  while, 
and  emits  (see  Fig.  142,  e)  mycelium,  which,  in  a  short  time, 
penetrates  the  leaf,  and  gives  rise  in  it  to  a  new  diseased 
spot.  Any  movement  of  the  diseased  plants,  by  wind  or 
otherwise,  however  slight,  is  sufficient  to  spread  the 
conidia  all  round ;  and  thus,  from  a  single  plant,  a 
whole  field  may  be  infected  in  a  very  short  time.  But 
the  whole  plant  becomes  filled  with  the  mycelium,  alike 
in  leaves,  stems,  and  branches ;  and  the  tubers  also 
become  infected,  both  in  this  way,  and  by  the  entrance 
of  mycelium  tubes  emitted  by  zoospores,  washed  down 
upon  them  if  they  lie  near  the  surface  of  the  soil.  In 
whatever  way  the  mycelium  reaches  the  tuber,  the  latter 
becomes  rotten,  in  patches  or  entirely ;  and,  on  careful 
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examination,  the  starch  grains  are  found  to  be  dissolved 
and  fissured.  Where  the  tuber  has  not  passed  beyond 
the  first  stage  of  disease,  it  shows  little  sign  of  injury 
externally;  and  such  tubers  are  often  used  for  planting 
for  next  year's  crop,  with  the  frequent  result  of  diseased 
plants  growing  from  them.  So  far  it  may  be  said  that 
all  mycologists  are  agreed  in  regard  to  the  development 
of  this  Fungus ;  but  what  remains  to  be  stated  here  is 
still  hotly  discussed.  Globular  cells,  three  or  four  times 
the  diameter  of  the  mycelium,  possessing  a  thick,  warty 
outer  coat,  and  a  thin  inner  one,  were  observed  in 
diseased  potatoes,  even  as  early  as  1845.  Mr.  W.  6. 
Smith  has  found  such  bodies  very  abundantly  in  old 
potatoes,  and  in  diseased  leaves  kept  in  a  vessel  over 
water  (i.e.,  in  moist  air) ;  and  has  observed,  in  regard 
to  them,  a  process  of  development  like  that  in  Peronospora 
nivea,  &c. ;  and  he  asserts  that  these  brown,  globular 
cells  are  the  resting-spores  of  the  Potato-disease  Fungus. 
This  is  denied  by  Prof.  De  Bary,  of  Strasbourg,  and 
by  others.  Mr.  A.  S.  Wilson  has  brought  forward  a 
theory,  with  reasons  in  support  of  it,  connecting  with 
the  Potato-disease  Fungus  numerous  small,  oval  bodies 
(that  are  white  by  reflected,  and  dark  by  transmitted, 
light),  which  are  very  abundantly  scattered  through  the 
tissues  of  Potato-leaves,  Ac.  He  and  Mr.  Smith  believe 
that  they  have  traced  these  small  bodies  into  actual 
connection  with  the  undoubted  mycelium  of  P.  infestans. 
The  bodies,  on  analysis,  are  found  to  consist  largely  of 
particles  of  oxalate  of  lime,  with  a  basis  of  protoplasm. 
Mr.  Wilson  regards  them  as  a  resting  condition,  analogous 
to  the  sclerotia  of  other  Fungi,  e.g.,  that  of  Peziza  postvma, 
in  its  uses  to  the  Phytophthora.  The  true  nature  of  the 
bodies  has  been  hotly  discussed  in  the  "  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  "  during  the  years  1883-85.  Mr.  Wilson  regards 
Potatoes  as  almost  all  infected  throughout  their  tissues 
by  these  resting  masses  of  the  Fungus,  which,  he  con- 
siders, emit  mycelium,  and  give  rise  to  disease,  under 
conditions  favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  Fungus. 
Much  has  been  written  on  remedies  for  the  Potato  disease ; 
yet  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  any  methods  have 
been  discovered  really  efficient  in  securing  the  Potato 
crop  against  this  scourge.  Beyond  doubt,  the  unnatural 
conditions  induced  by  continuous  cultivation  and  pro- 
pagation from  the  tubers,  have  rendered  the  plants  a 
more  easy  prey  to  the  Fungus,  and  more  liable  to  suffer 
severely  from  its  attacks,  than  uncultivated  plants  would 
be;  and  this  is  seen  if  the  effects  on  the  Potato  are 
contrasted  with  those  on  the  Bitter-sweet,  a  plant  also 
occasionally  attacked  by  the  Fungus.  Prevention  is  best 
promoted  by  selecting,  as  seed  tubers,  varieties  known 
to  resist  disease,  since  some  are  much  hardier  than 
others  in  this  respect.  The  soil  should  be  well  drained, 
and  there  should  be  free  circulation  of  air  around  the 
plants,  to  promote  evaporation,  since  moisture,  confined 
air,  and  warmth,  promote  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Fungus. 
The  seed  tubers  should  be  planted  uncut,  or  the  cut 
surfaces  should  be  allowed  to  heal,  or  may  be  seared 
with  a  hot  iron,  or  otherwise  coated  over,  before  being 
put  into  the  soil.  All  tubers  that  show  traces  of  disease, 
and  all  dead  stalks,  leaves,  &c.,  should  be  burned,  to 
prevent  the  propagation  of  the  disease  through  them. 
Of  recent  years,  Mr.  Jensen,  of  Copenhagen,  has  strongly 
advocated  "  protective  moulding,"  and  his  views  have  been 
stated  and  supported  at  some  length  by  Mr.  C.  B. 
Plowright,  in  the  "  Gardeners'  Chronicle."  The  system 
was  also  suggested  by  Dr.  Lang,  in  1858 ;  but  it  has  not 
been  generally  adopted.  Mr.  Jensen's  method  may  be 
briefly  summarised  as  follows:  The  ground  should  be 
thoroughly  worked  and  quite  friable,  and  the  potatoes 
should  be  planted  in  rows  about  30in.  apart.  The  first 
moulding  should  be  about  4in.  high,  and  flat  on  top.  The 
protective  moulding  should  be  done  as  soon  as  diseased 
spots  appear  on  the  plants,  and,  in  any  case,  should  not 
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be  deferred  later  than  the  time  of  Wheat-harvest :  it  is 
effected,  on  a  small  scale,  in  gardens,  by  the  use  of  a  hoe ; 
on  a  large  scale,  in  fields,  by  a  specially-formed  plough. 
The  layer  of  earth  should  be,  when  it  has  settled  down, 
not  less  than  4in.  thick  along  each  side  of  the  row,  above 
the  tubers.  At  the  same  time,  the  tops  should  be 
bent  over  to  one  side  of  the  row,  and  allowed  to  wither; 
and  they  may  then  be  cut  off  and  removed.  The  tubers 
may  be  lifted  in  about  a  week  after  the  removal  of  the 
tops.  This  system  proceeds  on  the  belief  that  the  tubers 
are  infected  by  conidia  and  zoospores  washed  by  showers 
from  the  leaves  and  through  the  soil  on  to  the  tubers, 
and  not  by  mycelium  through  the  stalk.  Mr.  Jensen 
also  recommends  disinfecting  the  seed  tubers  by  storing 
them  for  four  or  five  hours  in  a  dry-air  chamber,  at 
a  temperature  of  from  lOOdeg.  to  lOodeg.  Fahr.  Of 
course,  other  host-plants  of  the  Fungus,  whether  wild  or 
cultivated,  ought  not  to  be  grown  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Potatoes.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  substitute 
some  other  species  of  tuber-forming  Solanum  for  8.  tube- 
rosum,  but  without  great  success.  The  most  promising 
seem  to  be  S.  Commersoni  and  8.  Maglia,  the  former  of 
which  appears  to  be  uninjured  by  P.  infestans. 

PHTTOPTTTS.     See  Kites. 

PHTTOZZS  (of  Sprengel).  A  synonym  of  Sphacele 
(which  see). 

•PT  ATC.A  M-j-nTTp  (from  piaros,  fat,  and  anthos,  a 
flower ;  alluding  to  the  shape  of  the  blossoms).  ORD. 
Asclepiadeae.  A  genus  comprising,  perhaps,  half-a-dozen 
species  of  greenhouse  succulents,  with  low,  deeply  four- 
jointed  stems,  natives  of  South  Africa.  Flowers  mediocre, 
often  fasciculate;  calyx  small,  five-parted;  corolla  cam- 
pannlate,  deeply  five-cut,  the  lobes  narrow,  acuminate, 
valvate ;  corona  lobes  five,  inflexed.  The  species  have 
the  general  habit  of  Stapelia  (which  see  for  culture). 
P.  pnllns  (dark-flowered),  /f.  three  or  four  together  ;  corolla  dark 

purple,  the  segments  lanceolate,  silky  above,  replicate.    August. 

Branches  usually  hexagonal,  erect ;    angles   a    little   sinuated, 

having  strong,  spreading  teeth,    h.  6in.    1774.    (B.  M.  164d) 
F.  geminatus  (twinX     The  correct  name  of  plant  described  in 

this  work  a*  Fixiunllif*  nominal 'a. 

PICEA  (from  pix,  pitch ;  the  trees  produce  abundance 
of  resin).  Silver  Fir.  STN.  Abies  (of  Don).  Including 
Veitchia.  OBD.  Coniferae.  A  genus  comprising  about  a 
dozen  species  of  mostly  hardy,  evergreen  trees,  inhabit- 
ing the  extra-tropical  regions  of  the  Northern  hemisphere. 
Flowers  monoecious.  Leaves  acicnlar,  spirally  scattered, 
with  the  midrib  prominently  qnadrigonal  or  sub-terete, 
contracted  into  a  very  short,  articulated,  persistent  petiole. 
Cones  ovoid  or  oblong-cylindrical,  erect  or  horizontally 
spreading ;  the  bracts  not  falling  away  from  the  axis  at 
maturity,  as  in  Abies.  Owing  to  a  succession  of  blunders 
in  works  treating  on  Conifers,  the  generic  names  Abies 
and  Picea  are  generally  transposed.  For  culture,  see 
Abies. 

P.  ajaaensls  (Ajona).  shoots  glabrous  when  young,  yellowish- 
brown,  marked  with  oblong,  smooth,  prominent  cushions.  L, 
those  on  the  side  shoots  in  many  rows,  but  twisted  at  the  base 
so  as  to  be  all  in  the  same  horizontal  plane;  on  the  upper 
surface  of  the  branch  appressed,  parallel  in  direction  to  the 
branch ;  all  flattish,  linear-oblong,  rather  obtuse,  not  spine- 
tipped  ;  upper  surface  three-ribbed;  underneath,  one-ribbed. 
cones  erect,  lin.  to  2in.  long,  fin.  broad,  oblong,  tapering  to 
each  end ;  scales  shining-brown,  oblong-ovate,  h.  70ft.  toSMt 
Japan,  1861.  A  beautiful  Fir,  resembling  P.  extelsa,  but  more 
elegant.  SYN.  Abies  AUoquiana,  of  gardens.  (B.  M.  6743 ;  G.  C. 
n.77xviiL  185.) 

P.  alba  (whiteX*  White  Spruce,  young  shoots  very  glaucous. 
1.  less  numerous,  longer,  and  more  pointed  than  in  other  species, 
somewhat  glaucous,  scattered  around  the  branches,  erect,  quad- 
rangular, cones  oblong-cylindrical,  light  brown,  small  when 
ripe ;  scales  loose  and  thin,  round  or  bluntly  pointed,  with  en- 
tire edges,  h.  30ft  to  40ft  Canada.  Ac.,  1700.  (F.  d.  S. 
2251.) 

P.  Alcoqnlana  (Alcock's).*  young  shoots  covered  with  long,  weak 
hairs.  7.,  those  on  the  leader  shoots  appressed  ;  on  the  lateral, 
given  off  on  all  sides  ;  all  rigid,  more  or  less  curved,  linear 
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oblong,  four-sided,  flattened  at  the  top.    conet  deflexed,  2n.  to 
3in    in  lencth    oblong    tapering   to  both  ends;    scales   shining 
oblong-oyaU , V  90ft  to  120ft.    Japan,  1861.    A  tine  pyramidal 
tree.    (G.  C.  n.  a.,  xiii.  212.) 
P.  oommonlB  (common).    A  synonym  of  P  eaxelaa. 


FIG.  144.  PlCEA  EXCELSA. 

P.  Engelmanni  (Engelmann's).*  I.,  in  young  plants,  numerous, 
stout,  rigid,  acute,  slightly  recurved,  deep  green,  more  distinctly 
quadrangular  than  those  of  any  other  American  species,  cones 
2in.  to  24in.  long.  h.  80ft.  to  160ft,  Rocky  Mountains,  1864. 
A  stately  tree. 

P.  E.  glanca  (glaucous).  A  beautiful  glaucous,  silvery  variety, 
very  handsome  and  attractive. 


FIG.  145.  PICEA  EXCELSA,  showing  a)  Fruiti. 
(2)  Scale  with  Seeds  in  position,  and  (3) 

P.  excelsa  (tall)*  Burgundy  Pitch-tree;  Norway  Sprue*  Fir. 
L  scattered,  quadrangular,  cone*  cylindrical,  terminal;  pendent, 
5m.  to  7m.  long,  liin  to  2in.  broad  ;  scales  naked,  truncate  at  the 
summit,  flat,  lin.  to  liin.  long,  and  about  *in.  broad.  North  of 
Europe,  particularly  Noiway,  1548.  A  well-known,  lofty  tree 
SYN.  P.  commums.  See  Figs.  144  and  145.  The  varieties  are 
very  numerous,  the  most  important  being  the  following : 

P.  e.  attenuata  (thin-leaved).  A  slender-growing  form  with 
small  ^and  thinly-set  leaves,  which  lie  close  to  the  branches. 


Ficea — continued. 
P  e  anrea  (golden).    A  striking  form,  with  long,  curved,  glaucous 

green  leaves,  which  are  tipped  with  gold. 

P  e  Clanbrasiliana  (Lord  Clanbrasil's).*  A  very  dwarf,  dense, 
slow-growing  shrub,  rarely  exceeding  4ft.  high.  A  more  erect- 
growing  form  of  this  variety  is  known  as  stncta. 
P  e.  elegans  (elegant).  I.  more  erect  than  in  the  type.  h.  5ft. 
to  6ft  A  compact,  dwarf,  and  slow-growing  bush,  with  short 
branches. 

P  e  eremita  (solitary).  Very  like  P.  e.  nwnstrosa,  but  having 
shJrt '  amlthicker  branches  Bark  reddish.  SYN.  P.  imnfeto. 
P  e.  Finedonensls  (Finedon).  I.,  young  ones  on  the  upper 
side  of  the  shoots,  and  the  wood  also,  at  first  of  a  pale  yellow, 
changing  to  a  bronzy-brown,  and,  when  fully  matured,  to  a  light 
green ;  those  on  the  under  side,  and  where  shaded,  more  or 
less  green  from  the  first 

P.  e.  Gregory!  (Gregory's).    A  densely-branched,  conical,  slow- 
growing  bush,  of  a  bright  green  hue. 
P.  e.  horlzontalis  (horizontal).     A  variety  with  a  horizontal 

habit,  and  more  curious  than  beautiful. 
P.    e.  Invert*   (pendulous-branched).     A    very  elegant  weeping 

form,  of  free  growth,    h.  50ft.  to  80ft. 

P.  e.  monstrosa  (monstrous).  A  curious  variety,  with  elongated, 
straggling  branches,  very  sparsely  furnished  with  lateral  growths. 
P.  e.  nana  (dwarf).    A  synonym  of  P.  e.  pygmasa. 
P.  e.  pumila  glanca  (low-growing,  glaucous).     I.  nearly  erect 
on    the  branches.       A    very   dwarf,   spreading,   slow  -  growing 
variety;  very  distinct  and  pretty. 
P.  e.  pygmsea  (pigmy).    A  diminutive  variety,  of  a  pyramidal 

shape.    A.  1ft.     SYN.  P.  e.  nana. 
P.  e.  pyramidalis  (pyramidal).    A  dwarf,  conical,  slow-growing 

variety,  suitable  for  rockwork. 

P.  e.  tenuifolia  (narrow-leaved).    A  synonym  of  P.  e.  attenuata. 
P.  e.  variegata  (variegated).    A  form  with  yellow,  but  somewhat 

inconstant,  variegation. 

P.  Glehnii  (Glenn's).  I.  crowded,  in  many  rows,  curved,  linear, 
four-sided,  sharply  pointed,  cones  linear-oblong,  lin.  to  2in.  long, 
iin.  to  nearly  lin.  wide;  scales  leathery,  slightly  striated,  wedge- 
shaped,  upper  free  portion  rounded,  denticulate,  longer  than  the 
broadly  lanceolate,  denticulate  bracts.  Japan,  1880.  A  dwarf, 
dense-growing  tree.  (J.  L.  S.  xviii.  513.) 

P.  jezocnsis  (Yesso).  I.  linear,  close  set,  and  arranged  spirally 
around  the  stem,  sharp-pointed,  with  a  prominent  midrib  on  both 
sides,  cones  cylindrical,  2in.  to  2£in.  long,  lin.  in  diameter, 
obtuse  both  at  base  and  apex,  pendulous,  terminal ;  scales  un- 
dulated, irregularly  toothed  at  the  free  edge.  h.  100ft.  to  120ft. 
Japan,  1879.  A  tall,  fast-growing  tree.  (G.  C.  1850,  311.) 
P.  Maximowiczii  (Maximowicz's).  I.  rigid,  acute,  erect,  iin. 
long,  dark  green.  A  species  that  does  not  thrive  in  this  climate, 
presenting,  according  to  Messrs.  Veitch,  very  miserable-looking 
specimens,  and,  therefore,  not  recommended.  (G.  C.  n.  s.,  xiii. 
363.) 

P.  Mcnzicsii  (Menzies').*  I.  linear,  mucronate,  incurved,  turned 
in  every  direction,  resupinate  from  being  twisted  at  the  base, 
silvery  beneath,  2in.  long,  rigid,  acute.  cmies  pendulous, 
cylindrical,  generally  Sin.  long,  and  about  lin.  broad  ;  scales 
with  a  dry,  shrivelled  appearance,  gnawed  on  the  margin, 
about  |in.  long,  |in.  broad,  h.  50ft.  to  70ft.  North  Cali- 
fornia, 1831.  A  tall  tree,  with  regularly  whorled,  somewhat 
stiff  branches. 

P.  miniata  (red-branched).     A  synonym  of 

P.  excelaa  eremita. 
P.    Morinda   (Morinda).      A    synonym    of 

P.  Smithiana. 

P.  nigra  (black).  Black  Spruce.  I.  solitary, 
regularly  disposed  all  round  the  branches, 
erect,  Jin.  long,  somewhat  quadrangular. 
cones  cylindrical,  IJin.  to  nearly  2in.  long, 
and  nearly  lin.  broad,  blackish-purple  ;  scales 
rounded,  somewhat  undulated,  with  crenu- 
lated  or  divided  apices,  h.  50ft.  to  80ft. 
North  America,  1700.  The  branches  of  the 
Black  Spruce  are  drooping,  and  the  tree 
is  more  useful  for  economic  than  ornamental 
purposes. 

P.  obovata  (reversed  -  egg  -  coned).  This 
species  is  said  to  resemble  P.  excclsa,  but, 
owing  to  its  very  early  growth,  is  unsuit- 
able for  cultivating  in  England.  Siberia. 
P.  Omorika  (Omorika).  I.  flattish,  straight 
or  curved,  linear-oblong,  obtuse,  Jin.  to  Jin.  long,  shining 
green  beneath ;  the  upper  side  with  a  prominent  midrib,  coties 
Larch-like,  l}in.  long,  Jin.  thick.  Buds  ovoid,  clothed  with 
ovate-lanceolate  scales.  Servia,  1884.  A  tall  and  distinct  Fir. 
(G.  C.  n.  a.,  xxi.  308-9.) 

P.  orientalis  (Eastern).*  I.  solitary,  acute,  sub-quadrangular. 
cones  sub-cylindrical,  pointed  at  the  apex,  Sin.  long ;  scales  broader 
than  long,  slightly  angular-ovate,  rounded  at  the  apex,  sub-entire 
Taurus  and  Caucasus,  1825.  A  somewhat  dense-growing,  lofty 
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A  tall  tree,  considered  to  be  a 

" 


P.  Schrenkiana  (Schrenk's). 

variety  of  P.  obovata,  found  on  the  Altai  Mountains,  but  not 
become  acclimatised  in  Britain. 

P.  Smithlana  (Smith's).*  I.  compressed,  tetragonal,  straight, 
awl-shaped,  acutely  pointed,  lin.  to  liin.  long,  scattered  in  inser- 
tion, cones  ovate-oblong,  6in.  long,  2iin.  broad  ;  scales  obovate, 
roundish,  coriaceous,  rigid,  smooth  on  the  margin,  h.  80ft. 
to  120ft.  Himalayan  Mountains,  1818.  A  well-known,  very 
noble,  and  beautiful  Spruce  Fir,  succeeding  best  when  planted  at 
great  elevations,  or  on  cold,  late  soils.  SYN.  P.  Morinda.  See 
Fig.  146. 

P.  Tsuga  (Tsuga).    See  Tsnga  SieboldiL 


Pick,  Common — continued. 

walks,  land,  &c.  Ifc  is  provided  with  an  eye  in  the 
centre,  through  which  the  handle  passes;  both  ends  of 
the  Pick  are  pointed  alike,  and  curve  slightly  inwards, 
towards  the  person  using  it. 

PICKEREL-WEED.     See  Pontederia. 

FICKFORK.  A  combination  draw  hoe,  or  mattock, 
and  a  fork.  It  is  useful  for  loosening  soil,  when  the 
latter  has  become  hardened  by  the  sun,  or  from  other 
causes,  and  also  for  breaking  hard  lumps.  See  Hoes. 


'-^^ 
V^^gg 


Fio.  146.  PICEA  SMITHIANA. 


FICEA  (of  Don).     A   synonym  of  Abies. 

FICHUS.     Black,  changing  to  brownish-black. 

PICKAXE.  This  is  similar  in  shape  to  the  common 
pick,  but  only  one  end  is  pointed,  the  other  being  wedge- 
shaped,  and  sharpened  like  an  axe,  to  cut  and  remove 
roots,  &c.,  when  embedded  in  soil.  The  cutting  part  is 
in  a  line  with  the  handle. 

PICK,  COMMON.  A  well-known  garden  imple- 
ment, very  useful  for  breaking  up  the  hard  surface  of 


FICOTEE.  Picotees  are  only  distinguished  from 
Carnations  by  the  markings  of  their  flowers.  The  petals 
of  a  Carnation  flower,  other  than  a  self,  are  either  flaked 
or  barred ;  while  those  of  the  Picotee  (see  Fig.  147)  have 
a  ground  colour,  and  are  edged  with  a  second  colour, 
which  is  used  to  separate  the  varieties  into  the  divisions 
referred  to  below,  according  as  the  edging  is  lightly  or 
heavily  shown.  The  plants  are  propagated  in  the  same 
way,  and  succeed  under  the  same  treatment,  as  Carnations; 
their  flowers  are  superior,  and  the  colours  more  clearly 
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defined,  when  properly  grown  under  glass,  but,  for  ordi- 
nary purposes,  the  plants  succeed  admirably  in  the  open 
air.  Subjoined  is  a  selection  of  Picotees  from  the  several 
divisions.  For  details  of  culture,  see  Carnation. 


FIG.  147.  PICOTEE. 

Heavy  Purple-edged.  ADMIRATION  (Turner),  JESSIE  (Turner), 
LIZZIE  TOMES  (Dodwell),  MRS.  A.  CHANCELLOR  (Turner),  MRS 
SUMMERS  (Simonite),  MURIEL  (Hewitt),  NOVELTY  (Matthews), 
Picco  (Jackson),  RKDBRAES,  HIVAL  PURPLE  (Hooper),  TINNIE 
(Dodwell),  ZERLINA  (Lord). 

Heavy  Red-edged.  DR.  EPPS,  ENSIGN  (Fellowes),  J.  B. 
BRYANT  (Ingram),  JOHN  SMITH  (Bower),  LORD  VALENTIA  (Kirt- 
landX  LOTHAIR  (Fellowes),  Miss  SMALL  (Fellowes),  MRS.  BROWN 
(Payne),  MRS.  DODWELL  (Turner),  PICTURATA  (Fellowes),  PRIN- 
CESS OF  WALES  (Fellowes),  ROBERT  SCOTT  (Flowdy). 

Heavy  Rose-edged.  CONSTANCE  HERON  (Fellowes),  EDITH 
DOMBRAIN  (Turner),  FANNY  HELEN  (Niven),  LADY  BOSTON 
(Fellowes),  LOUISA  (Addis),  Miss  HORNER  (Lord),  MRS.  PAYNE 
(Fellowes),  MRS.  WEBB  (Fellowes),  ROYAL  VISIT  (Abercrombie). 
ALICE  (Lord),  AMY  ROBSART  (Dodwell), 


(Lord)- 


(Kiowdy)- 


Rose-edged.    DOROTHY  (Fellowes),  EMPRESS  EUGENI 
and),    ESTKLLE    (Fellowes),    ETHEL    (Fellowes),    EVELY 


, 


PICOTIA.     A.  synonym  of  Ompkalodes  (which  see). 
FICBADENIA.     A  synonym  of  Actinella. 
PICBIA.     A   synonym  of  Coutoubea  (which  see). 

PICROPHL2EUM.  A  synonym  of  Pagraa  (which 
see). 

FICBOBHIZA  (from  pikros,  bitter,  and  rhiza,  a 
root;  in  allusion  to  the  bitterness  of  the  root).  O'RD. 
ScrophularinecB.  A  monotypic  genus,  the  species  being 
a  hardy,  perennial,  glabrous  or  pilose  herb,  the  thick  root 
of  which  is  used  in  native  Hindoo  medicine.  For  culture, 
see  Wulfenia. 

P.  Kurrooa  (Kurroo,  native  name),  fl.  white  or  pale  blue 
disposed  in  clustered,  terminal  spikes,  sessile  in  the  axils  of  the 
bracts;  calyx  five-parted,  the  segments  loosely  imbricated- 


Ficrorhiza — continued. 

corolla  shorter  than  the  calyx,  with  four  broad,  entire,  erecto- 
patent  lobes ;  peduncles  scape-like,  many-flowered,  4in.  to  6in. 
high.  August.  Capsule  nearly  iin.  long,  acuminate.  I.  sub- 
radical,  oblong,  crenate-serrate,  Sin.  to  4in.  long,  slightly 
wrinkled,  entire  at  base,  and  gradually  narrowed  into  a  short 
petiole.  Stem  short.  Himalayas,  1879. 

FICTETIA  (named  in  honour  of  A.  Pictet,  1752- 
1825,  a  celebrated  natural  philosopher).  OBD.  Legu- 
minosae.  A  genus  comprising  half-a-dozen  very  glabrous, 
tropical  American,  ornamental,  stove,  evergreen  shrubs. 
Flowers  yellow  in  the  axils,  racemose  or  rarely  solitary; 
two  upper  calyx  lobes  short,  obtuse,  the  three  lower 
ones  acuminate ;  standard  sub-orbiculate,  keel  obtuse. 
Pods  oblong  or  broad-linear,  stipitate,  compressed,  inde- 
hiscent.  Leaves  impari-pinnate ;  leaflets  three  to  many, 
mncronate  or  pungent,  entire,  exstipellate  ;  stipules  often 
spinescent.  The  only  two  species  in  cultivation  thrive 
in  a  compost  of  loam  and  peat.  Propagation  may  be 
effected  by  cuttings,  inserted  in  sand,  under  a  glass,  in 
heat. 

P.  aristata  (awned).  fl. ,  racemes  loose,  three  to  seven-flowered. 
June  and  July.  I.  with  seven  to  ten  pairs  of  obovate-orbicular, 
usually  alternate  leaflets,  each  leaflet  ending  in  a  long,  straight, 
spine-like  mucrone,  having  the  lateral  nerves  prominent ;  stipules 
spinose,  spreading,  h.  5ft.  to  10ft.  St.  Domingo,  1816.  SYN. 
JEschynomene  aristata. 

P.  squamata  (scaly),  fl.  on  distant,  elongated,  nearly  opposite 
pedicels ;  racemes  loose,  three  to  seven-flowered.  June  and  July. 
I.,  leaflets  seven  to  ten  pairs,  each  ending  in  a  long,  spine-like 
mucrone ;  stipules  spinose,  erect.  Branchlets  with  imbricated 
scales  at  their  bases,  h.  6ft.  St.  Thomas's  Island,  1824.  SYN. 
Robinia  squamata. 

PICTUS.     Latin  for  Fainted   (which  see). 

PIDDINGTONIA.  A  synonym  of  Pratia  (which 
see). 

FIEBCEA.     A  synonym  of  Bivina  (which  see). 

FIEBIS  (a  name  applied  to  the  Muses,  from  their 
supposed  abode  at  Pieria,  in  Thessaly).  OBD.  Ericaceae. 
A  genus  comprising  about  ten  species  of  glabrous  or 
pubescent,  mostly  hardy  trees  or  shrubs,  natives  of  the 
Himalayas,  the  Malayan  Peninsula,  Japan,  and  North- 
west America.  Flowers  white,  rarely  red,  disposed  in 
axillary  or  terminal,  short  or  elongated  racemes,  shortly 
pedicellate,  bracteate,  and  one  or  two  bracteolate;  calyx 
free,  with  five  ovate,  acute  segments,  persistent;  corolla 
ovoid  or  cylindrical-urceolate,  five-toothed,  the  lobes  re- 
curved ;  stamens  ten,  included.  Leaves  alternate,  petio- 
late,  persistent,  entire  or  serrulate.  The  species  best 
known  to  cultivation  are  described  below.  They  require 
culture  similar  to  that  recommended  for  Andromeda 
(which  see). 

P.  floribunda  (bundle-flowered).*  fl.  pure  white,  produced  in 
great  abundance ;  racemes  secund,  axillary  and  terminal,  forming 
panicles.  April  and  May.  I.  ovate,  oblong,  acute,  finely  serru- 
lated, adpressedly  ciliated,  glabrous,  coriaceous,  h.  2ft.  to  6ft. 
United  States,  1812.  Shrub.  SYNS.  Andromeda  floribunda  (B.  M. 
1566  and  B.  R.  807)  and  Leucothoe  floribunda. 

P.  formosa  (beautiful).*  fl.  porcelain  -  white,  disposed  in 
terminal,  branching  clusters.  I.  coriaceous,  green,  somewhat 
bullate,  lanceolate  or  oblanceolate,  very  finely  serrated.  1881.  A 
very  beautiful  evergreen  shrub,  hardy  in  the  southernmost  parts 
of  England.  '(G.  C.  n.  B.,  xv.  569.) 

P.  japonica  (Japanese).*  fl.  white,  urceolate,  disposed  in  long, 
pendulous  clusters.  I.  rather  thick,  dark  green,  lanceolate. 
Japan.  Hardy  shrub.  (G.  C.  n.  s.,  xvii.  797.)  SYN.  Andromeda 
japonic*  (B.  H.,  1871, 19  ;  Gn.,  Nov.,  1877). 

P.  mariana  (Maryland).  <f.  white,  large,  nodding,  in  clusters 
from  axillary,  scaly  buds ;  sepals  leaf-like.  May  and  June. 
I.  deciduous,  but  rather  coriaceous,  oval  or  oblong,  veiny,  said  to 
poison  lambs  and  calves,  h.  2ft.  to  4ft.  North  America,  1736. 
Shrub.  (B.  M.  1759,  under  name  of  Andromeda  mariana  ovalis.) 

P.  nitida  (shining),  fl.  white,  red,  or  purple,  odorous  ;  corolla 
cylindrical  -  ovate,  gibbous  at  base;  clusters  axillary,  very 
numerous,  six  to  twelve-flowered.  March  to  May.  I.  ovate  or 
oblong,  entire,  shining.  Branches  three-angled,  h.  2ft.  to  6ft. 
South  United  States,  1765.  Evergreen  shrub.  (B.  M.  1095,  under 
name  of  Andromeda  coriacea.) 

P.  ovalifolia  (oval-leaved).  /.  pale  flesh-colour  ;  corolla  oblong, 
downy ;  pedicels  unilateral,  secund  ;  racemes  lateral,  numerous, 
leafy,  elongated,  many-flowered.  May.  I.  oval,  acuminated. 
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quite  entire,  2in.  to  4in.  long,  rounded  at  base,  downy  when 
young.  Branches  downy.  h.  20ft.  to  40ft.  Nepaul,  1825.  Half- 
hardy  tree,  poisonous  to  goats,  densiflara  is  a  dense-flowered 
variety,  introduced  from  Assam  in  1879. 

P.  pbiilyreaefolia  (Phillyrea-leaved).  fl.  white ;  corolla  ovoid  ; 
racemes  solitary,  axillary,  loosely  four  to  twelve  -  flowered. 
January  to  March.  1.  oblong  or  lanceolate  -  oblong,  obtuse, 
glandular-serrate  near  the  apex.  Stem  alternately  leafy  and 
bracted.  h.  1ft  to  2ft.  West  Florida,  1842.  Greenhouse  or 
half-hardy  shrub.  (B.  R.  xxx.  36,  under  name  of  Andromeda 
phiUyrecefolia. ) 

PIERIS.    See  Cabbage  Caterpillars. 

PIGAFETTA  (name  not  explained  by  its  author). 
ORD.  PahnoB.  A  genus  comprising  three  species  of  tall 
palms,  with  robust  trunks  prickly  above,  natives  of  the 
Malayan  Archipelago  and  New  Guinea.  Flowers  polygamo- 
mono3cions,  spirally  disposed  ;  spadices  panicnlately  much 
branched,  the  peduncle  and  primary  branches  forming  a 
tubular,  incomplete  spathe.  Fruit  globose  or  oblong, 
one-valved,  one-seeded.  Leaves  terminal,  pinnatisect; 
segments  opposite  and  alternate,  lanceolate,  acuminate, 
with  the  margins  recurved  at  base ;  petioles  slightly 
terete,  unarmed  or  prickly.  P.  elata,  the  only  species 
in  cultivation,  is  a  very  elegant  palm.  It  requires  cul- 
ture similar  to  Metroxylon  (which  see). 

P.  elata  (tall),  fl.,  spadices  long,  with  pendulous  branches.  Jr. 
globose,  with  a  solitary,  depressed,  blackish  seed.  I.  spreading 
and  drooping,  very  similar  to  those  of  Cocos  ;  petioles  thick,  with 
long  bristles,  which  become  spiny  with  age.  Trunk  of  very  hard 
wood,  erect,  simple,  naked,  annulate.  Celebes.  SYNS.  Hyospathe 
elata  (of  gardens),  Metroxylon  elatum. 


Pilea— continued. 

rarely  two  or  three,  and  female  of  three,  segments ;  cymes 
solitary  in  the  axils,  sometimes  densely  capitnliform, 
sometimes  loosely  paniculate-branched,  sessile  or  pe- 
dunculate. Leaves  opposite,  entire  or  toothed,  three- 
nerved  or  nerveless.  The  species  are  mostly  weeds.  The 
one  most  commonly  grown  is  P.  microphylla,  which,  as 
well  as  the  others  described,  is  West  Indian  and  Tropical 
American,  and  thrives  in  a  compost  of  loam  and  leaf 
mould.  Propagated  by  seeds,  by  cuttings,  or  by  divi- 


Fio.   148.    MUSHROOM  (Agaricus  campestris),   showing 
Regular  Convex  Pileus. 

PIGEON  BERRY.     See  Phytolxcca  decandra. 
PIGEON   PEA.     x.- Cajanus   Indians. 
PIG-XUT.      A   common    name   of    Carya    porcina 
(which  see). 

FIG-BOOT.     See  Sisyriiichium. 

PILEA  (from  pilos,  a  cap  ;  alluding  to  the  shape  of  one 
of  the  perianth  segments).  Stingless  Nettle.  SYNS.  Adike, 
Dubreuilia.  ORD.  Urticacece.  Anl extensive  genus  (about 
160  species)  of  stove,  annual  or  perennial  herbs,  rarely 
shrubby  at  base,  sometimes  creeling  or  diffuse,  broadly 
scattered  over  the  tropics,  but  not  found  in  Australia. 
Flowers  monoecious  or  dioecious  ; !  male  perianth  of  four. 


P.  microphylla  (small-leaved).*  Artillery  or  Pistol  Plant. 
/.,  cymes  sub-sessile,  contracted.  Summer.  I.  obovate,  quite 
entire,  with  a  bluntish  point,  minute.  Stem  much-branched, 
herbaceous,  h.  bin.  1793.  SYN.  P.  mtueosa. 

P.  muscosa  (musky).    A  synonym  of  P.  microphylla. 

P.  pubescens  (downy),  /..cymes  corymbiform-paniculate,  often 
3m.  in  diameter,  long-peduncled.  I.  large,  ovate,  pointed  or 
bluntish  at  the  top,  coarsely  serrate,  entire  at  base,  three-nerved, 
2in.  to  3in.  long.  Stem  herbaceous,  with  branches  Sin.  to  12in. 
long.  SYN.  Urtiea  involucrata  (B.  M.  2481). 

P.  retienlata  (netted),  fl.,  spikes  axillary,  simple,  rarely 
branched,  often  leafy  at  top.  I.  opposite,  rarely  alternate, 
ovate  or  oblong-lanceolate,  acuminate,  crenate-serrate,  Sin.  to 
6in.  long.  Stem  2ft  to  3ft.  high,  suffrutescent  or  herbaceous. 
1793.  SYN.  Urtiea  reticulata.  (B.  M.  2567.) 

PIIiEANTHUS  (from  pilos,  a  cap,  and  anthos,  a 
flower;  in  allusion  to  the  flower  being  inclosed  in  a 
one-leaved  involucre).  ORD.  Myrtaceas.  A  genus  com- 
prising two  or  three  species  of  greenhouse,  evergreen, 
Heath-like  shrubs,  glabrous  except  the  flowers,  and 
limited  to  West  Australia.  Flowers  in  the 
upper  axils,  forming  leafy  corymbs ;  calyx  tube 
turbinate  or  campanulate  ;  lobes  ten,  spread- 
ing, petal-like,  entire;  petals  five,  exceeding 
the  calyx,  spreading,  shortly  ciliated ;  brae- 
teoles  scarious,  inclosing  the  bud.  Leaves 
mostly  opposite,  linear-terete  or  triquetrous. 
The  under-mentioned  species  requires  culture 
similar  to  Calythrix  (which  see). 

P.  limacis  (Limax-like).  fl.  white,  on  pedicels  shorter 
than,  or  slightly  exceeding,  the  leaves ;  calyx  tube 
silky-pubescent.  April.  1.  linear-clavate,  semi- 
terete,  very  obtuse,  nearly  Jin.  long,  smooth  or 
glandular-tuberculate  and  slightly  ciliated,  h.  2ft 
to  3ft.  1824. 

PILEATE.     Cap-like ;  having  a  pileus. 

PILEUS  (from  pileus,  a  cap).  The  name  given  to 
the  broad,  expanded  part  in  Mushrooms  and  allied 
groups  of  the  larger  Fungi.  It  is  very  frequently, 


Flo.  149.  MARASMIUS  OREADES,  showing  Umbonate  Pileus. 

e.g.,  in  the  common  Mushroom,  shaped  like  an  inverted 
saucer,  or  a  shallow  skull-cap  (see  Fig.  148),  but 
shows  a  considerable  diversity  of  shape  in  different 
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species ;  e.g.,  in  Marasmius  oreades  (see  Fig.  149)  and 
Hydnum  repandum  (see  Fig.  150).  It  is  usually 
fixed  by  the  middle  of  its  lower  surface,  as  in  all  the 
examples  quoted,  to  the  stop  of  a  stalk;  but  in  a  good 
many  Fungi  that  possess  a  Pileus,  the  stalk  is  fixed  to 
one  side  (e.g.,  in  many  species  of  Polyporus),  and  others 
want  it  altogether.  The  upper  surface  of  the  Pileus  is 
usually  covered  with  a  skin  or  coat,  which  in  many 


Filocereus — continued. 

OBD.  CactecB.  A  small  genus  of  greenhouse  succulents, 
now  included,  by  Bentham  and  Hooker,  under  Cereus ; 
the  principal  differences  consist  in  the  flower-bearing 


FIG.  150.  HYDNUM  RF.PANDUM,  showing  Irregular  Flattish  Pileus. 

species  is  slimy,  but  in  some  is  scaly,  in  others  hairy, 
&o.  The  Pileus  bears  generally,  on  its  lower  surface, 
the  spore-producing  surface,  or  hymeninm  —  in  some 
genera,  in  the  form  of  gills;  in  others,  like  tubes  or 
fleshy  teeth  (see  Mushrooms).  The  Pileus  and  stalk 
together  form  the  hymenophore. 

PILEWORT.     See  Ranunculus  Ficaria. 
FILL     Hairs. 

FILIFEROUS.     Tipped  with,  or  bearing,  hairs. 
FILLWORT.     See  Pilularia. 

FILOCARFUS  from  pilos,  a  cap,  and  karpos,  a 
fruit;  referring  to  the  shape  of  the  berries).  ORD. 
Rutaceae.  A  genus  comprising  about  five  species  of 
stove  shrubs,  natives  of  tropical  America  and  the  West 
Indies.  Flowers  green  or  purple,  gland-dotted;  calyx 
short,  almost  entire,  or  four  or  five-toothed;  petals  four 
or  five,  triangular;  racemes  or  spikes  simple,  terminal 
or  axillary.  Leaves  petiolate,  opposite  or  alternate,  or 
ternately  whorled,  one  to  three-foliolate  or  impari-pin- 
nate,  coriaceous  or  membranous,  entire,  pellucid-dotted. 
For  culture,  see  Chloroxylon. 

P.  pennatifolins  (feather-leaved),  fl.  purple,  in  crowded  racemes, 
18in.  long  ;  petals  thick,  lanceolate.  I.  alternate,  impari-pinnate  ; 
leaflets  two  or  three-jugate,  elliptic  or  oblanceolate,  the  margins 
obsoletely  revolute.  pellucid-dotted,  h.  6ft.  Brazil.  (B.  M.  PI. 
48 ;  L.  J.  F.  iii.  263.)  This  is  one  of  the  plants  which  furnishes 
the  Jaborandi  of  commerce,  an  energetic  diaphoretic  and  sialo- 
gogue. 

PILOCEREUS  (from  pilos,  wool,  and  Cereus;  re- 
ferring to  the  long  hairs  upon  the  spine-cushions). 


portion   of    the    plant    being    unlike    the    rest, 
usually   forming   a   dense,    woolly   head   at   the 
summit  of  the  stem,  and  having  more  numerous, 
longer  and  thinner,  often  hair-like   spines,    and 
the  flowers  themselves  being  smaller,  and  having 
fewer  divisions,  with   the    stamens    attached  to 
the  whole  surface  of   the  tube.     The  species  very   rarely 
produce  flowers  in  cultivation.     For  culture,  see  Cactus. 


FIG.  152.  PILOCEREUS  DAUTWITZU. 
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Filocerens — continued. 

F.  Brunnowii  (Brunnow's).  /.  unknown.  Stem  erect,  cylin- 
drical, many  ribbed,  bright  green,  thickly  beset  with  shining 
spots ;  ribs  nine  to  twelve,  vertical,  rounded,  uneven  when 
young,  later  on  pretty  smooth.  Prickles  about  thirteen,  cen- 
tral one  much  the  longest,  surrounded  in  the  younger  parts  of 
the  plant  by  long  white  hairs.  Bolivia,  1870.  See  Fig.  151  (for 
which,  as  well  as  for  Fig.  152,  we  are  indebted  to  Herr  Fr.  Ad. 
Haage,  jun.,  of  Erfurt). 

P.  Curtisii  (Curtis'),  fl.,  tube  olive-green,  2in.  long,  |in.  thick, 
expanding  with  many  imbricating  segments ;  within  this  is  a 
series  of  pale  rose-coloured,  ovate  petals  ;  style  deep  rose-colour  ; 
stigma  of  seven  or  eight  rays.  Spring  and  summer.  Plant  3ft.  or 
more  high,  l$in.  to  2in.  in  diameter,  erect,  straight  or  somewhat 
flexuous,  eight  to  ten-angled,  beset  with  little  tufts  of  wool ;  from 
these  arise  a  spreading  cluster  of  aculei,  and  from  a  tuft  of  this 
description  springs  the  flower.  Grenada.  SYN.  Cerent  Royeni. 
(B.  MTaffl.) 

P.  Dautwitzil  (Dautwitz's).*  Stem  oblong  or  fusiform,  bright 
green  ;  traversed  from  base  to  apex  by  twenty-one  shallow  ribs, 
bearing  closely-set  tufts  of  small,  white,  spreading  straight 
spines,  and  covered  throughout,  but  more  especially  at  the  top, 
with  a  dense  coating  of  long,  white,  cottony  hair.  Northern 
Peru,  1870.  See  Fig.  152. 

P.  fossulatns  (grooved).  Stem  erect,  club-shaped,  with  ten 
to  twelve  obtuse  angles ;  sutures  undulated,  with  a  depression 
above  each  areole ;  spines  pale  brown,  the  central  one  very 


Filocerens — continued. 

grey  hairs  of  an  old  man's  head When  young,  the  stems 

are  fleshy  and  succulent,  but,  as  they  get  old;  their  tissue 
becomes  tilled  with  an  extraordinary  quantity  of  small,  sand-like 
grains,  composed  of  oxalate  of  lime,  not  less  than  from  60  to  80 
per  cent,  having  been  found  in  individual  stems  "  ("  Treasury  of 
Botany  ").  Mexico  and  Guatemala. 

PILOPHORA.  A  synonym  of  Manicaria  (which 
see). 

PILOSE.  Covered  with  long,  soft  hairs ;  having  the 
form  of  hairs. 

FILOSELLA.      Included  under  Hieracium. 

FILOSIUSCULUS.     Slightly  hairy. 

FILULARIA  (from  pilula,  a  little  ball  or  pill; 
alluding  to  the  shape  of  the  heads  containing  the  repro- 
ductive organs).  Pillwort.  ORD.  Marsileacece.  A  small 
genus  (three  species)  of  obscure  little  aquatic  plants,  in- 
habiting  temperate  Europe,  Western  Asia,  Australia,  and 
North  America.  Rootstock  creeping  under  water.  Leaves 
solitary,  erect,  setaceous.  "  Capsule  globose,  two  to  four- 
celled,  two  to  four-valved  at  the  top ;  cells  each  with  a 
longitudinal,  parietal  placenta,  on  which  are  inserted 


FIG.  153.  UPPER  PORTION  OF  PLANT  OP  PILOCEREUS  HOULLETII,  with  Bud  and  Fruit  (natural  size). 


strong,  lin.  long,  the  outer  ones  ten  to  twelve,  depressed; 
hairs  white,  very  strong,  with  a  tuft  on  the  apex.  h.  probably 
20ft.  A  noble  and  very  distinct,  but  scarce  species.  Peru  (?). 
(G.  C.  1873,  197.) 

P.  Honlletll  (Houllet's).*  fl.  a  kind  of  violet,  with  a  suspicion  of 
rose  and  yellow  ;  segments  very  small,  numerous,  lanceolate,  re- 
curved ;  tube  short,  smooth,  with  a  few  pointed,  reddish-green 
scales.  Stem  strong,  grey-green  ;  ribs  seven  or  eight ;  prickles 
nine,  straw-coloured,  central  one  longest.  The  younger  parts  of 
the  plant  are  covered  with  a  white  felt.  See  Fig.  153.  (R.  H. 
1862,  427.) 

P.  senilis  (aged).*  Old  Man  Cactus.  "A  cylindrical-stemmed 
plant,  1ft.  or  more  in  height ;  but  in  Mexico,  its  native  country, 
it  attains  a  height  of  20ft.  to  25ft.,  with  a  diameter  of  9in.  or 
lOin.,  and  its  fluted  character  gives  it  somewhat  the  appearance 
of  an  architectural  column.  The  stem  is  divided  into  thirty  or 
forty  narrow  furrows,  with  corresponding  ridges,  which  are  fur- 
nished, at  very  short  distances,  with  tufts  of  white  spines,  sur- 
rounded by  numerous  long,  flexible,  white  hairs,  resembling  the 


many  pyriform,  membranous  sacs;  sacs  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  cell  full  of  microspores  immersed  in  mucilage  ; 
those  in  the  lower  part  contain  each  one  macrospore. 
Microspores  globular,  full  of  antherozoids.  Macrospores 
ovoid,  with  an  outer  coat  of  prismatic  cells,  pierced 
by  a  funnel-shaped  opening,  through  which  an  inner, 
glassy  coat  finally  protrudes.  In  germination,  a  pro- 
thallus  is  developed  at  the  top  of  the  protruded  portion 
of  the  inner  coat  of  the  macrospore,  which  bursts  and 
frees  it.  After  expulsion,  an  archegonium  is  formed  on 
the  prothallns,  and  fertilisation  takes  place  by  the 
contents  of  the  microspore"  (Hooker).  P.  globulifera 
is  found  in  damp  meadows,  among  grass,  especially  where 
they  have  been  overflowed  with  water  during  winter; 
it  is  widely  distributed  over  England  and  Scotland,  but 
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very  rare  in  Ireland.     It  is  of  more  botanical  than  horti- 
cultural interest. 
P.  globnllfera  (globule-bearing),  rootstock  slender,  often  creeping 

to  a  considerable  length,  and  rooting  at  every  node,    '-bright 

green,  varying  from  fln.  to  4in.   in   length      Capsules  pill-like, 

about  Ain   in  diameter,  covered  with  short  hairs.    h.  3in.  (F.  D. 

ii.223.) 

PILUMNA.      A  synonym  of  Trichopilia  (which  see). 

PIMELEA  (from  pimele,  fat;  alluding  to  the  oily 
seeds).  Rice  Flower.  SYNS.  Banksia  (of  Forster), 
Cookia.  OBD.  Thymelceacece.  A  large  genus  (seventy- 
six  species  have  been  described)  of  beautiful,  greenhouse 
trees,  shrubs,  or  rarely  herbs,  natives  of  Australia  and 
New  Zealand.  Flowers  hermaphrodite  or  rarely  dioecious, 
capitate-spicate  or  fascicled,  terminal  or  axillary,  very 
rarely  solitary  ;  perianth  with  a  cylindrical  tube,  and 
four  spreading  or  rarely  erect  lobes  ;  stamens  two, 
affixed  to  the  throat.  Leaves  opposite  or  scattered, 
usually  rather  small.  Most  of  the  species  which  have 
been  introduced  are  described  below  ;  except  where 
otherwise  stated,  they  are  shrubs,  and  inhabitants  of 
Australia. 

Pimeleas  are  compact,  free-growing,  and  very  desirable 
greenhouse  plants,  especially  as  they  flower  when  most 
of  the  other  hard  -  wooded  representatives  are  past. 
Their  flower-heads  are  borne  in  the  greatest  profusion 
on  the  points  of  shoots  that  are  made  annually,  those 
of  one  season  flowering  in  that  next  following.  The 
plants  succeed  in  good  fibrous  peat  and  silver  sand,  or 
they  may  be  grown  as  stronger  specimens  with  loam 
instead  of  peat,  if  it  is  of  good  quality,  and  contains 
plenty  of  fibre.  Cuttings,  made  of  the  young  shoots, 
when  they  are  about  2in.  long,  will  root,  if  inserted,  in 
spring,  in  a  compost  of  one  part  peat  to  two  of  silver 
sand,  and  covered  with  a  bell  glass.  They  should  be 
placed  in  an  intermediate  house,  kept  moist,  and  shaded 
from  sunshine.  When  roots  are  formed,  gradually 
admit  air,  and,  in  due  course,  pot  off  singly,  and 
grow  the  plants  on  in  a  close,  moist  atmosphere  until 
established,  when  a  more  airy  situation  will  be 
best.  Established  flowering  plants  of  Pimeleas  may 
be  treated  somewhat  like  others  of  a  hard-wooded  de- 
scription, except  that  they  require  rather  more  water 
and  syringing.  They  are  more  than  usually  susceptible 
to  the  attacks  of  Bed  Spider,  and,  if  this  is  allowed  a 
footing,  much  injury  will  ensue.  Pimelias  may  also  be 
raised  from  imported  seeds,  when  these  are  obtainable  ; 
young  plants  flower  when  they  are  very  small,  if  allowed, 
but  this  is  not  advisable,  as  it  tends  to  unduly  weaken 
them.  The  habit  assumed  is  such  as  to  require  but 
little  training  beyond  stopping  shoots  on  young  plants 
that  are  inclined  to  take  a  lead.  Each  year,  after  flower- 
ing,  all  the  heads  should  be  cut  over,  and  any  necessary 
repotting  attended  to  so  soon  as  the  new  growth  has 
commenced.  The  most  beautiful  species  is  P.  spectabilis  ; 
others  specially  noteworthy  are  P.  ferruginea,  and  P.  ligus- 
trina  hypericina.  The  first-named  and  the  last  will  grow 
into  large  specimens  if  desired;  P.  ferruyinea  is  of  a 
much  more  dwarf  and  compact  habit. 


.  arenaria  (sand-lovi 
I.  close-set  but  not  im 


ng),    fl.  white,  villous  or  shaggy.    May. 
bricated,  Jin.  to  Jin.  long,  oblong  or  or- 


.          , 

bicular    pilose   above,  silky  and   shining   beneath.      Banches 
stout,  densely  villous.     h.  Sin.  to  24in. 
very  beautiful  little  shrub.    (B.  M.3270.) 


. 
in.    New  Zealand    1827     A 


P.  orlnlta  (hairy).    A  synonym  of  P.  imbricata  piligera. 
P.  decussate  (decussate).    A  synonym  of  P.  ferruginea. 

<Diosma-leaved>.   of  Loddiges.     A  synonym  of 


P.  drupacea  (drupe-bearing).  Victorian  Bird  Cherry.  fl.  white 
tinged  with  pink,  small,  not  numerous;  heads  terminal  on  youn.* 
shoots,  but  mostly  appearing  axillary  and  sessile  from  the 
extreme  shortness  of  the  flowering  branches.  May.  fr.  a  drupe 
red  or  black  when  ripe.  I.  all  opposite,  ovate  to  oblong-elliptic 
or  oblong-linear,  |m.  to  2in.  long,  glabrous  above,  pale  and  often 
silky  beneath,  h.  2ft  to  6ft.  iSif  (L.  B.  C.  540  ;  S  FA  2  ) 


May.    I.  opposite,  ovate  to 
or  on  luxuriant  shoots  twice 


Pimelea  —  continued. 

P.  elegans  (elegant).    A  synonym  of  P.  ligustrina  hypericina. 

P.  ferruginea  (rusty).*  fl.  rose  or  red,  in  terminal,  globular 
heads.  May.  I.  opposite,  usually  crowded,  sessile,  ovate  or 
oblong,  obtuse,  or  scarcely  mucronate,  Jin.  to  Jin.  long.  h.  1ft. 
to  2ft.  1824.  SYNS.  P.  decussata  (B.  136;  L.  B.  C.  1283- 
S.  F.  A.  8),  P.  diosmifolia  (L.  B.  C.  1708). 

P.  fllamentosa  (thread-like).    A  synonym  of  P.  linifolia. 

P.  glauca  (glaucous),  fl.  white  ;  perianth  nearly  Jin.  long  ;  heads 
globular  ;  mvolucral  bracts  usually  four.  June.  I.  opposite, 
from  ovate  to  oblong-lanceolate  or  almost  linear,  sometimes  all 
under  iin.,  sometimes  iin.  to  Jin.  or  more  long,  flat  or  concave. 
h.  bin.  to  18in.  1824.  (L.  B.  C.  1611  ;  T.  L.  S.  x.  13.)  SYNS. 
P.  humilis(B.  R.  1268),  P.  intermedia  (B.  243  ;  B.  R.  1439). 

P.  Gnidia  (Gnidia).  H.  red,  silky  and  villous.  Early  summer. 
I.  crowded,  shining  above,  petioled,  |in.  to  §in.  long,  oblong 
or  oblong-lanceolate,  acute  or  obtuse,  h.  1ft.  to  5ft.  New  Zea- 
land. 

P.  graclliflora  (slender-flowered).    A  form  of  P.  sylvestris. 

P.  Henderson!  (Henderson's).    A  synonym  of  P.  rosea. 

P.  hispida  (hairy).*  fl.  blush-colour,  in  terminal,  globular  heads  ; 
perianth  four  to  seven  lines  long.  May.  I.  opposite,  varying  from 
ovate  and  under  iin.  long  to  oblong  or  oblong-lanceolate  and  Sin. 
or  more  long,  sessile  or  scarcely  petiolate.  h.  2ft.  to  4ft.  1830. 
(B.  M.  3459  ;  B.  R.  1578  ;  L.  B.  C.  1966.) 

P.  humilis  (dwarf).    A  synonym  of  P.  glauca. 

P.  hypericina  (Hypericum-like).  A  synonym  of  P.  liijustrina 
hypericina. 

P.  Imbricata  pillgera  (imbricated,  pili-  bearing),  fl.  usually 
white,  rather  large,  in  globular  heads,  with  eight  or  more  in- 
volucral  bracts.  August.  1.  narrow,  often  iin.  long,  all  or  mostly 
clothed  with  long,  loose,  silky  hairs.  /(.  6inl  to  18in.  1837.  SYNS. 
P.  crinita,  P.  nana  (B.  M.  3833). 

P.  incana  (hoary).    A  synonym  of  P.  nivea. 

P.  intermedia  (intermediate).    A  synonym  of  P.  glauca. 

P.  lanata  (woolly).    A  synonym  of  P.  sericea. 

P.  llgnstrina  (Ligustrum-like),  of  Bot.  Reg.  A  synonym  of 
P.  ligustrina  hypericina. 

P.   llgnstrina   hypericina    (Ligustrum-like,     Hypericum-like 
var.).*   fl.  white,  in  globular  heads  ;  involucral  bracts  usually  six 
to  eight,  silky-pubescent  or  hoary. 
oblong  or  elliptical,  Iin.  to  liin.  long,  or 

that  size.  h.  5ft.  to  6ft.  1823.  See  Fig.  154.  SYNS.  P.  elegans 
(I.  H.  viii.  295),  P.  hypericina  (B.  M.  3330),  P.  Kgustrina  (B.  R. 
1827). 

P.  linifolia  (Flax-leaved),  fl.  white,  in  terminal,  globular  heads  ; 
involucral  bracts  four.  May.  I.  opposite,  on  very  short  petioles, 
linear  or  oblong,  passing  into  linear-spathulate  or  linear-lanceo- 
late, from  less  than  Jin.  to  about  Iin.  long.  Branches  usually 
slender  and  twiggy,  h.  1ft.  to  3ft.  1793.  (B.  M.  891  ;  L.  B.  C. 
1668.)  SYNS.  P.  fllamentosa  (T.  L.  S.  x.  14),  P.  linoides,  P.  palu- 
dosa. 

P.  linoides  (  Flax-like).    A  synonym  of  P.  linifolia. 

P.  longiflora  (long-flowered),  fl.  white,  in  globular  heads,  with 
five  to  eight  involucral  bracts.  June.  I.  mostly  alternate,  linear, 
concave,  from  Jin.  to  above  Jin.  long,  and  usually  erect,  h.  1ft. 
to  4ft.  1831.  (B.  M.  3281.) 

P.  macrocephala  (large-headed).    A  synonym  of  P.  suaveolens. 

P.  nana  (dwarf).    A  synonym  of  P.  imbricata  piligera. 

P.  Neypergiana  (Neyperg's).    A  garden  synonym  of  P.  Preissii. 

P.  nivea  (snowy),  fl.  white,  in  terminal,  globular  heads  ;  invo- 
lucral bracts  four  to  six,  rather  larger  than  the  cauline  leaves 
June.  I.  opposite,  ovate  or  orbicular,  rarely  broadly  elliptic- 
o,blong,  less  than  iin.  long,  rather  thick,  with  recurved  margins, 
and  beneath,  as  well  as  the  branches,  white  with  tomentum. 
h.  4ft.  1833.  SYN.  P.  incana  (B.  147  ;  B.  R.  1838,  24). 

P.  paludosa  (marsh-loving).    A  synonym  of  P.  linifolia. 

P.  pauciflora  (few-flowered),  fl.  white,  few  in  the  head.  May. 
1.  opposite,  linear-lanceolate,  acute  or  obtuse,  mostly  iin.  to  Iin. 
long,  or,  on  some  luxuriant  shoots,  narrow,  and  liin.  long,  flat 
or  concave,  h.  3ft.  to  10ft.  1812.  (L.  B.  C.  179.) 

P.  Preissii  (Preiss1).  fl.  in  globular  heads,  with  four  to  six  invo- 
lucral bracts.  April.  I.  opposite,  linear-lanceolate  or  oblong- 
linear,  slightly  concave,  Jin.  to  above  iin.  long.  h.  1ft.  to  2ft. 
1846*.  SYN.  P.  Neypergiana,  of  gardens. 

P.  rosea  (rose-coloured).*  fl.  pink  or  white,  similar  to  those  of 
P.  ferruginea,  but  larger.  June.  I.  opposite,  linear  or  linear- 
oblong,  often  above  Jin.  long,  with  the  recurved  or  revolute 
margins  of  the  species  just  named.  1800.  Allied  to  P.  ferruginea, 
but  taller  and  more  slender.  (B.  M.  1458;  L.  B.  C.  88.)  SYN. 
P.  Hendersoni  (B.  M.  3721). 

P.  sericea  (silky),  fl.  in  terminal  heads  ;  involucral  bracts  four 
to  six,  rather  larger  than  the  stem  leaves.  May.  I.  opposite, 
crowded,  ovate  or  oblong,  less  than  iin.  long,  glabrous  above. 
h.  1ft.  to  2ft  1834.  This  resemble  <  P.  nivea,  but  it  may  be 
"  readily  known  by  the  dense  indumentum  of  the  branches  and 
under  side  of  the  leaves  consisting  of  silvery-silky  hairs  "  (Ben- 
tham).  SYN.  P.  lanata  (B.  61). 
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Pimelea — continued. 
P.  spectabills  (remarkable).' 


JL  white,  more  or  less  tinged  with 


,  in  usually  large,  globular  heads,  surrounded  by  four  to  six 
which  are  often  coloured  on  the  margins.   May.    I.  mostly 


rather  crowded,  linear-oblong  or  lanceolate,  flat  or 
slightly  recurred  margins,  fin.  to  liin.  long  ;  the  upper  one 
often  broader  and  shorter.  A.  3ft.  to  4ft  1840.  SYS.  P.  Ver- 
KtafeUu.  (B.M.  3950.) 

P.  snaveolens  (sweet-smelling).*  JL  yellow  when  fresh,  in 
globular  heads ;  involncral  bracts  four  to  eight,  usually  ciliated. 
April.  I.  opposite,  from  ovate-lanceolate  to  oblong-linear,  more 
or  less  concave,  mostly  *in.  to  lin.  long.  *.  1ft  to  3ft  1848. 
SYS.  P.  inacrocepnaia(B.  M.  4543 ;  L.  J.  F.  76). 


(from  Pimento,  the  Spanish  name).  All- 
spice-tree. OBD.  Myrtacece.  A  genus  containing  five  species 
of  very  fragrant,  stove  trees,  natives  of  tropical  America, 
one  being  also  frequently  found  in  the  East  Indies. 
Flowers  small,  disposed  in  trichotomous,  many-flowered 
cymes  in  the  upper  axils;  calyx  tube  turbinato  or  campanu- 
late,  the  limb  of  four  or  five  spreading  lobes  or  segments  ; 
petals  four  or  five,  spreading ;  stamens  many-seriate. 
Fruit  baccate,  crowned  with  the  calyx  limb.  Leaves 
ample,  coriaceous,  penniveined.  The  under-mentioned 
'  species  require  culture  similar  to  Myrtus  (which  see). 

P.    acrla    (acrid).      Baberry-tree:    Black   Cinnamon; 
Wild  Clove,    k.  white,  with  a  slightly  reddish  tinge, 
;    peduncles  axillary  and  terminal,  trichoto- 
— • ,  longer  than  the  leaves. 


five-clef  t 

moos, 

May  to  July.     Berries  as 


FIG.  154.     PlMELEA  LIGCSTRINA  HYPEKICISA. 

P.  sylvestris  (sylvan).  JL  blush-colour,  hi  globular  heads ;  invo- 
lucre of  four  to  six  bracts.  June.  I.  opposite,  oblong  or  lanceo- 
late, mostly  iin.  to  Jin.  long,  more  or  less  concave.  A.  2ft  to  3ft 
1830.  (B.  M.  3276;  B.  B.  1582;  L.  B.  C,  1965.)  P.  snuOybim 
(B.  M.  3288)  is  a  form  with  broader  leaves. 

P.  Verschaffeltti  (Verschaffelt's).    A  synonym  of  P.  tpeetabilit. 

VoLIIL 


May  to  July.  Berries  as  large  as  peas,  having  an 
aromatic  smell  and  taste.  L  elliptic,  obtuse,  convex, 
coriaceous,  glabrous,  reticulate-veined  above,  full  of 
very  fine,  pellucid  dots.  A.  20ft  to  40ft  West  Indies, 
1759.  The  berries  of  this  tree  are  useful  for  culinary 
purposes  ;  the  leaves  also,  having  a  sweet,  aromatic 
smell,  and  on  account  of  their  astringency,  are  often 
used  in  sauces.  SYS.  Myreia  aerit  (B.  M.  3153% 
P.  offldnalis  (officinal).  Pimento-bush.  JL  white,  in 
compound,  corymb-like  cymes;  calyx  four-lobed,  the 
tube  as  long  as  the  ovary.  May  to  July.  Fruit 
globose.  I.  oblong  or  lanceolate-oblong,  glabrous  ; 
veins  obsolete  above,  primary  distant  and  slightly  pro- 
minent beneath.  Branchleu  compressed,  sub-tetra- 
gonal, glabrate.  h.  2ft  Jamaica,  1793.  Sv.vs.  P.  rul- 
garit,  Eugenia  Pimento,  J/j/rtiw  Pimenta  (B.  M.  1236). 
P.  vulgaris  (common).  A  synonym  of  P.  ojicinalis. 
PIMENTO-BUSH.  See  Pimenta  offi- 
tinalis. 

PIMPERNEL.  See  Anagallis.  The  same 
name  is  occasionally  used  for  Poterium  Sanguis- 
orba  and  Prunella  vulyari*. 

FIMFINEItltA  (said  to  be  altered  from 
bipinnula.  twice  pinnate  :  in  allusion  to  the  shape 
of  the  leaves).  Burnet  Saxifrage.  Including  Sisa- 
rum.  OBD.  Umbelliferoe.  A  genus  comprising 
about  seventy  species  of  herbs,  broadly  dis- 
persed over  the  Northern  hemisphere  and  South 
Africa,  a  few  being  also  found  in  extra-tropi- 
cal South  America.  Flowers  white  or  yellow, 
in  compound  umbels;  involucral  bracts  none, 
or  rarely  one  or  two.  Leaves  pinnate,  or  ter- 
nately  or  pinnately  decompound,  rarely  undivided 
and  toothed.  The  species  are  of  no  horticultural 
value.  P.  magnet  and  P.  Saxifraga  (Burnet 
Saxifrage)  are  British  plants.  P.  Anisum  is  the 
Aniseed-plant  of  commerce. 

FINACE2B.  Included  under  Coniferae. 
PINAIiIA.  A  synonym  of  Eria. 
PINANGA  (a  local  Malayan  name).  OBD. 
Palma.  A  genus  comprising  about  twenty-five 
species  of  stove  palms,  usually  low  and  Blender- 
stemmed,  natives  of  India  and  the  Malayan 
Archipelago  (one  is  found  in  the  Deccan).  Flowers 
in  straight  lines,  in  whorls,  or  in  spirals  com- 
posed of  few  turns,  the  male  flowers  having 
their  sepals  connected  at  the  base,  and  scarcely 
overlapping,  and  containing  a  short,  rudimentary 
pistil,  or  none  at  all;  complete  spathe  solitary, 
twined  or  complicate-compressed.  and  two-  winged; 
gpadix  usually  small,  sometimes  very  simple  ;  pe- 
duncle short.  Fruit  usually  yellow  or  blood- 
colour,  ovoid  or  ellipsoid,  the  albumen  of  the 
seeds  marked  like  a  nutmeg.  Leaves  terminal, 
unequally  cut  or  pinnatisect.  or  simply  bifid  at 
the  apex,  not  thickened  at  margins,  recurved  at 
base;  sheaths  elongated.  The  species  known  to  cultiva- 
tion are  described  below.  A  compost  of  one  part  loam. 
two  of  peat,  and  a  little  sand,  is  most  suitable  ;  and  an 
abundant  supply  of  water  is  essential.  Propagated  by 
seeds. 
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Pinanga— continued. 

P  coronate  (crowned),  ft,.,  spadix  at  first  erect,  eventually 
nodding.  Branches  thick  and  rather  straight ;  flowering  ones 
distichous  fruiting  ones  coarctate-fasciculate.  fr.  ellipsoid, 
crown  ng  the  dislike  stigma.  I.  pinnatisect,  with  a  glabrous 
rachis;  segments  thick,  elongated,  linear,  acum mate,  the  upper 
ones  truncltely  incised  at  the  apex.  Trunk  15ft  to  20ft.  high. 
Java,  1848.  SYN.  Seaforthia  cotonata. 

P.  globosa  (globose).    A  synonym  of  Calyptrocalyx  spicatu*. 

P  Kahili  (Kuhl's).  fl.,  spadix  nodding,  with  straight,  thick, 
fastigiate  branches.  >!  distichous,  ellipsoid,  obtuse  smooth. 
1.  pinnatisect,  with  the  rachis  slightly  scaly ;  segments  ten  to 
thirteen  on  each  side,  falcate-lanceolate,  very  acuminate,  the 
upper  ones  truncately  cut  at  the  apex,  and  sub-equally  cuneate 
at  the  base.  Trunk  mediocre  or  rather  talL  Java,  1873.  SYNS. 
Ptyehosperma  KuMii,  Seaforthia  Kuhlii. 

P.  lattsecta  (broadly  cut),  fl.,  spadix  long-pedunculate,  erecto- 
trifld.  fr.  (immature),  according  to  Martius,  oblong- 
1,  slightly  acute,  smooth.  I.  pinnatisect,  with  the  rachis 


patent 

lepiiiote-punctate  f  segments ^falcate-lanceolate,  very  much  acumi- 
nate sometimes  bifid,  the  terminal  one  very  broad,  truncate  at 
apex,  and  incised-toothed.  h.  15ft  Sumatra.  SYN.  Seaforthia 
latisecta. 

P.  maculata  (spotted).  I.  pinnate;  pinnae  broad,  sessile,  pen- 
dent, bright  green,  blotched  and  spotted  on  the  upper  side  with 
dark  green.  Stem  slender,  smooth.  Philippines.  A  beautiful 
and  rare  species.  (I.  H.  1863,  361.) 

P.  mainland  (Malayan).  /.,  male  sepals  lanceolate,  acuminate, 
one-third  as  long  as  the  broadly  ovate,  acuminate  petals ;  females 
distichous,  with  a  large,  discoid  stigma ;  spathe  solitary  ;  spadix 
refracted,  three  to  five-branched.  I.  pinnate;  pinnae  almost  al- 
ternate, linear-lanceolate,  acuminate,  glaucous  beneath.  Trunk 
8ft.  to  12ft.  high.  Penang  and  Malacca.  SYN.  Seaforthia 
malaiana. 

P.  patnla  (spreading),  fl.,  spadix  green  when  in  flower,  red  when 
in  fruit,  fr.  orange-yellow,  ellipsoid,  fin.  long.  I.  4ft.  to  5ft. 
long,  unequally  pinnate,  oblong  in  outline,  sheathing  at  the  base. 
Stem  erect,  9ft.  high,  smooth,  ringed,  swollen  at  base.  Sumatra. 
A  beautiful,  dwarf  species.  (B.  M.  6581.) 

P.  ternatensis  (Ternate  Island),  fl.,  branches  of  spadix  spirally 
disposed.  I.  12ft.  long,  with  thirty  to  forty,  two-nerved,  lanceo- 
late, falciform  segments,  the  largest  of  which  are  3ft.  long. 
Stem  simple.  SYN.  Areca  gigantea,  of  gardens. 

P.Veltcnii(Veitch's).  I.  oblong,  tapering  at  the  base,  truncate, 
deeply  two-lobed  at  the  apex,  mottled  green  above,  with  reddish 
nerves,  rich  claret-coloured  beneath.  Borneo,  1879.  A  highly 
ornamental  species.  (F.  d.  S.  2405-6 ;  E.  G.  1880,  264.) 

FIN  AUDI  A  (of  Neoker).     A  synonym  of  Aster. 

PINCERS.  These  are  requisite  in  gardens,  for 
drawing  nails  when  unpacking  cases,  &c.  Much  in- 
convenience is  caused,  and  lids  of  boxes  rendered 
useless,  when  no  Pincers  are  at  hand  for  use  with  the 
garden  hammer. 

PINCKNEYA  (named  after  an  American  botanist 
of  the  name  of  Pinckney).  SYNS.  Pinknea,  Pinkneya. 
OBD.  Rubiacea.  A  monotypic  genus.  The  species  is  a 
small  tree;  it  is  usually  grown  in  a  greenhouse,  but 
thrives  very  well  in  the  open  air,  against  a  south  wall, 
and  in  a  compost  of  loam  and  peat.  Propagated  by 
cuttings  of  the  ripened  shoots,  inserted  in  sandy  peat, 
under  a  handlight. 

P.  pnbens  (downy).  Bitter  Bark-tree.  fl.  rose,  purple-spotted, 
rather  large,  pubescent,  bracteolate,  disposed  in  terminal  and 
axillary  corymbs  ;  calyx  lobes  pink ;  corolla  funnel-shaped,  with 
a  five-cleft,  recurved  limb,  beyond  which  the  five  stamens  project. 
Summer.  I.  ample,  opposite,  stalked,  oval,  acute  at  both  ends 
tomentose  beneath,  as  well  as  the  branches.  Branches  opposite 
h.  20ft.  Carolina  to  Florida.  1786.  (F.  d.  S.  1937.)  This^pecils 
is  more  conspicuous  by  reason  of  the  large,  pink  bracts  sub- 
tending the  inflorescence,  than  for  the  purple-spotted  corolla. 

PINCUSHION    FLOWER.     See  Scabiosa. 

FIXE.  See  Finns.  The  name  is  also  applied  to 
several  other  genera. 

PINE-APPLE  (Ananas  mtiva).  The  Pine-apple 
is  a  native  of  tropical  America;  it  has  also  become 
naturalised,  and  grows  in  abundance,  in  some  of  the  hot 
parts  of  Asia  and  Africa.  It  was  introduced  into  this 
country  about  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  and 
after  some  thirty  or  forty  years,  the  plant  seems  to 
have  been  cultivated  for  the  use  of  its  fruit.  In 
those  days,  the  maintenance  of  a  temperature  sufficiently 
high  to  suit  the  plant's  requirements  was  far  more 


Fine-apple— continued. 

difficult  to  accomplish  than  now,  when  suitable  struc- 
tures and  all  the  modern  appliances  for  heating  are 
at  command.  Little  is  recorded  of  the  success  at- 
tending Pine-apple  culture  when  first  attempted ;  but, 
after  the  introduction  of  hot-water  pipes,  and,  doubtless, 
also  from  the  cultural  requirements  being  much  better 
understood,  its  cultivation,  both  for  private  consumption 
and  for  market,  was,  for  a  time,  generally  practised 
with  much  greater  success  than  had  hitherto  been  pos- 
sible. Less  than  twenty  years  ago,  the  importation  of  ripe 
fruits,  chiefly  from  the  Azores,  began  in  earnest,  to  meet 
the  increased  demand ;  and  Pine-growing  has  gradually 
decreased  in  this  country,  the  space  and  the  attention 
of  cultivators  being  devoted  instead  to  fruits,  &c., 
that  are  in  more  general  demand,  require  less  heat, 
and  are  not  to  be  imported  in  such  an  excellent  condi- 
tion. First-class  English-grown  Pine- apples  are  still 
considered  by  many  to  be  the  finest  and  best  in  the 
world;  but,  so  long  as  fresh,  well-swelled  fruits  of  the 
Smooth-leaved  Cayenne  variety  can  be  imported  to  arrive 
little  inferior  in  quality,  it  is  more  than  likely  that 
English  Pine-growing  will  not  again  be  practised  to  the 
extent  it  was  previously.  There  are,  however,  still  many 
gardens  from  which  Pine-apples  are  expected  in  greater 
or  less  quantity ;  in  some,  the  work  attending  their 
culture  is  rather  laborious,  especially  where  the  neces- 
sary bottom-heat  has  to  be  mainly  obtained  from  the 
plunging  material,  which  generally  consists  of  Oak-leaves 
or  tan. 

PBOPAGATION.  This  may  be  accomplished  by  seeds, 
crowns,  gills,  cuttings  of  the  stem  or  dormant  buds, 
and  suckers.  Seeds  may  be  sown  in  shallow  pans  or 
pots  of  light,  sandy  soil,  which  should  be  placed  in  a 
bottom  heat  of  about  85deg.  or  90deg.,  and  covered  with 
a  bell  glass.  The  seedlings,  when  they  are  large  enough 
to  handle,  should  be  potted  in  light,  peaty  soil,  and  grown 
on  in  a  high  temperature  until  they  are  large  enough  to 
be  treated  like  ordinary  plants  obtained  by  other  means. 
Crowns  are  procured  from  the  points  of  the  fruits ;  they 
should  be  inserted,  so  soon  as  the  fruit  is  used,  in 
small  pots  of  rather  dry  soil,  and  be  plunged  in  a 
strong  bottom  heat.  Crowns  are  principally  utilised  when 
the  variety  is  rather  shy  in  producing  suckers;  they  do 
not  form  such  good  plants,  nor  are  they  considered  to 
produce  such  heavy  fruits,  as  suckers.  A  longer  period 
is  also  required  to  bring  them  to  a  fruiting  stage.  Gills 
are  offshoots,  something  like  small  suckers,  that  are  pro- 
duced just  below  the  fruit.  They  are  not  often  used  for 
propagating,  except  in  the  case  of  rare  sorts.  Cuttings 
of  the  stem,  or  propagation  from  dormant  eyes,  is 
another  method  pursued  when  suckers  are  scarce.  The 
leaves  may  be  removed  from  the  stems  of  plants  whose 
fruits  have  been  cut,  when  the  stems  should  be  cut  in 
pieces,  or,  better  still,  laid  intact  in  shallow  boxes, 
which  should  be  thoroughly  drained.  They  should  be 
covered  with  at  least  lin.  of  light  soil,  and  panes  of 
glass  should  be  laid  over  the  top.  If  subjected  to  bottom 
heat,  most  of  the  dormant  buds  which  were  formed  at 
the  base  of  each  leaf  will,  in  due  course,  start  growth 
as  young  plants.  They  may  be  removed  carefully,  when 
large  enough,  and  treated  as  seedlings.  Suckers  afford 
the  chief  supply  for  effecting  an  increase;  they  are 
usually  procurable  from  plants  when  the  latter  arrive  at 
the  fruiting  stage.  After  the  fruit  is  cut,  the  suckers 
grow  fast  from  the  base,  and  it  is  often  a  good  practice 
to  allow  them  to  remain  on  the  old  stools  until  they 
attain  a  large  size.  They  may  be  detached,  and  potted 
off  singly ;  but  it  is  not  advisable  to  do  this  during 
the  winter  months :  from  March,  in  spring,  to  a  period 
not  later  than  September,  in  autumn,  should  be  taken  as 
a  limit.  In  the  preparation  of  suckers  for  inserting,  all 
that  is  necessary  is  to  carefully  remove  them,  by  taking 
hold  close  to  the  base,  and  twisting  gently,  forward  and 
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backward,  until  they  come  off ;  afterwards,  cut  the  end 
smooth  with  a  sharp  knife,  and  take  off  a  very  few  of  the 
smallest  lower  leaves.  Suckers  may  be  potted,  according 
to  their  size,  in  clean  pots,  from  Sin.  to  Sin.  in  diameter. 

CULTIVATION.  Where  a  quantity  of  Pine-apples  are 
grown,  it  is  usual  to  set  apart  structures  for  those  in 
various  stages  of  growth  —  one  for  suckers,  one  for 
succession  plants,  and  another  for  those  which  have 
advanced  to  the  fruiting  stage.  In  all  cases,  pro- 
vision must  be  made  for  plunging-beds,  and  there 
should  be  plenty  of  hot-water  pipes  for  keeping  a 
high  temperature,  without  having  to  over-heat  them 
and  produce  a  very  dry  atmosphere.  Pine-apples  may 
be  grown  in  pits,  but  they  may  be  much  better 
attended  to  in  a  house,  which,  for  the  various  stages 
in  the  growth  of  the  plants,  may  be  a  lean-to,  hip- 
roofed,  or  a  span-roofed  structure.  Provision  should 
always  be  made  for  the  full  admission  of  light;  this 
is  a  most  important  element  in  cultivation,  as  it  is 
conducive  towards  keeping  the  plants  dwarf  and  sturdy. 
The  surface  of  the  plunging-beds  should  be  near  enough 
to  the  glass  to  allow  of  the  plants  nearly  touching 
the  latter  when  fixed  in  position.  There  should  be 
hot-water  pipes  passing  through  a  hollowed  chamber 
beneath  a  staging  of  slate  or  wood,  fixed  to  hold  up 
the  plants,  and  form  a  division.  The  plunging  mate- 
rial above ,  the  hollowed  chamber,  consisting  of  good 
Oak-leaves  or  tan,  should  be  from  2ft.  to  3ft.  deep  for 
maintaining  heat  over  a  long  period.  A  small  lean-to 
house  is  best  for  propagating,  with  a  plunging-bed  along 
the  front,  and  a  narrow  passage  at  the  back.  When  the 
plants  become  too  large  for  this  structure,  they  will  be 
ready  for  the  succession  house,  which  may  be  hip- roofed 
or  lean-to,  on  a  higher  and  larger  scale,  with  front  and 
back  passages.  For  fruiting  Pine-apples,  a  span-roofed 
house  is  generally  preferred  for  summer,  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  strong-growing  plants,  and  afford  facilities 
for  giving  them  an  abundance  of  light;  such  an  arrange- 
ment is  not,  however,  always  practicable,  and  the  best 
has,  consequently,  to  be  made  of  the  means  at  command. 

Provision  should  be  made,  in  Pine-houses  or  pits,  for 
applying  a  thin  shading  for  a  few  hours  on  bright  summer 
days ;  but  this  must  be  fixed  on  rollers,  and  on  no  account 
be  left  down  permanently.  To  these  rollers  a  thicker 
covering,  for  use  on  cold  nights,  and  in  severe  weather, 
may  be  fixed  with  great  advantage,  as  the  heat  and 
moisture,  inside  the  house,  will  be  much  preserved 
thereby,  and  this  is  of  great  importance  when  hard- 
firing  becomes  a  necessity.  Ventilation  should  chiefly 
be  given  from  the  top ;  but  provision  should  also  be 
made  for  admitting  front  air  near  where  the  pipes  are 
situated,  in  case  of  such  being  required  in  summer.  On 
hot  days,  if  top  ventilators  are  open,  rapid  evaporation 
of  moisture  takes  place;  this  may  be  counteracted  con- 
siderably by  nearly  closing  the  top  when  the  shading  is 
down,  and  giving  air  from  the  front  instead.  On  no 
account  must  draughts  be  allowed. 

The  soil  best  suited  for  Pine  -  apples  is  one  that 
affords  the  free  passage  of  water,  and  the  pots  used 
should  be  thoroughly  clean  and  dry  both  inside  and 
out;  they  should  also  be  well  drained.  Light,  fibrous 
loam,  which  has  been  cut  very  thin,  and  stacked  for  a 
time  sufficient  to  kill  the  grass,  should  form  the  main 
part  of  the  compost.  It  should  be  torn  up  by  hand, 
and  only  the  rough,  lumpy  portions  used.  To  it  may 
be  added  some  fibry  peat  similarly  shaken  out,  about 
one-fifth  part  of  rough,  charred  refuse,  or  some  charcoal, 
and  crushed  bones,  to  the  extent  of  half  a  bushel  to 
about  five  barrow-loads  of  the  compost.  This  should  be 
prepared  beforehand,  and  always  made  warm  before  being 
used.  Animal  manures,  and  anything  tending  to  decay 
rapidly,  should  be  excluded  from  soils  intended  for  Pine- 
apple culture.  If  a  stimulant  becomes  necessary,  it  is 
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best  applied  when  the  plants  require  it,  by  means  of 
diluted  liquid  manure.  The  chief  provisions,  tinder  this 
heading,  are,  therefore,  those  of  insuring  thorough  porosity 
in  the  soil,  and  good  drainage:  Pine-apples  will  never 
succeed  in  a  compost  that  becomes  at  any  time  close 
and  retentive,  or  in  the  least  sour  from  being  over-wet. 

Pine-apples  need  never  be  placed  in  larger  than  12in. 
pots ;  in  these  they  may  be  most  successfully  fruited.  In 
growing  on  suckers,  and  succession  plants,  an  eye  should 
be  given  to  potting  in  sizes  proportionate  to  giving  a 
final  shift  into  that  above  mentioned.  Some  cultivators 
adopt  a  system  of  planting-out  Pine-apples  when  they 
arrive  at  the  fruiting  stage ;  but  it  is  not  generally 
practised.  There  are  disadvantages,  as,  for  instance, 
if  anything  should  prove  unfavourable  to  their  well- 
being,  it  might  not  be  so  easily  remedied  as  if  the  plants 
could  be  readily  removed.  A  pot-plant,  so  soon  as  its 
fruit  has  been  cut,  may  be  easily  taken  elsewhere  for 
producing  suckers,  and  another,  with  the  fruit  ripening, 
put  into  its  place.  This  would  not  be  so  readily  accom- 
plished were  the  system  of  planting-out  adopted. 

Watering  must  be  conducted  with  great  care  in  winter ; 
sometimes  it  will  not  be  advisable  to  apply  any  for  weeks 
then,  nor  yet  in  early  spring.  When  the  application  of 
water  becomes  necessary — a  time  readily  known  to 
practised  cultivators  by  the  plant's  appearance — suffi- 
cient should  be  given  to  thoroughly  soak  the  ball,  and 
this  should  be  of  a  temperature  equally  as  high  as  that 
of  the  bottom  heat  maintained.  It  is  well  to  examine 
the  plants  for  watering  at  least  once  a  week.  Syringing, 
during  the  season  when  the  plants  are  growing,  should 
be  practised  at  closing  time  in  the  afternoons ;  warm 
water  must  always  be  used.  Evaporating  troughs,  on 
the  pipes,  kept  filled  with  water,  and  frequent  dampings 
of  the  walls  and  passages,  will  preserve  a  moist  atmo- 
sphere; this,  with  a  high  temperature,  is  what  Pine- 
apples require  when  growing  as  succession  plants,  and 
when  the  fruits  are  swelling.  At  the  time  the  latter 
are  ripening,  water  should  be  withheld,  and  a  much  drier 
atmosphere  maintained ;  otherwise,  the  flavour  will  be 
affected. 

In  winter,  the  plants  should  be  rested,  but  not  sub- 
jected to  a  lower  minimum  night  temperature  than 
65deg.,  that  by  day,  in  mild  weather,  being  5deg.  or 
lOdeg.  higher.  As  the  days  lengthen,  these  figures  may 
increase,  until,  in  summer,  70deg.  or  Todeg.  should  be 
taken  as  a  minimum  for  night.  The  bottom  heat  to 
be  aimed  at,  through  the  spring  and  summer,  is  about 
85deg. 

INSECTS.  Mealy  Bug  and  White  Scale  are  the  most 
destructive  insects  to  the  attacks  of  which  Pine-apples 
are  subject.  Both  are  very  injurious,  and  are  difficult  to 
eradicate ;  it  is  therefore  extremely  important  that  their 
appearance  should,  if  possible,  be  prevented.  Whenever 
any  are  detected,  measures  for  cleansing  the  plants  should 
be  at  once  taken  in  hand.  Various  remedies  have  been 
proposed  and  tried,  amongst  them  being  that  of  placing 
affected  plants  head  downwards  over  a  bed  of  ferment- 
ing horse-dung,  in  a  frame  which  is  kept  closed  for 
about  an  hour,  when  the  plants  are  taken  out  and 
washed.  Clean  water,  at  a  temperature  approaching, 
but  not  exceeding,  130deg.,  has  also  been  recommended. 
Perhaps  the  most  efficacious  remedy,  when  properly 
applied,  is  paraffin,  using  a  wineglassful  to  a  gallon 
of  warm,  soft  water.  The  plants  should  be  laid  on  their 
side,  and  the  mixture  syringed  on  by  one  person,  while 
another  keeps  it  constantly  agitated  with  a  second 
syringe.  The  whole  of  the  paraffin  must  be  afterwards 
washed  off  with  clean  water,  applied  warm,  and  with 
some  force. 

SORTS.  Pine-apples  are  somewhat  numerous  in  varie- 
ties, but  for  all  practical  purposes  only  a  few  of  the 
best  arc  necessary.  Indeed,  the  good  qualities  of  the 
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few  leading  sorts  enumerated  below  have  been  sufficient  to 

gradually  lead  to  the  discarding  of   many   others  of   less 

merit.     There  are,   however,   a  few  others  in  cultivation. 

Black  Jamaica.  Flowers  purple.  Fruit  oval,  somewhat  pyra- 
midal, bronzv-vellow  when  ripe,  attaining  a  weight  of  from  41b. 
to  51b.;  pips  medium,  prominent,  flattened  in  the  centre  ;  flesh 
firm  rich  juicy,  and  highly  flavoured.  Leaves  long,  finely 
seated  dark  green,  tinged  with  red.  Habit  tall  and  erect..  This 
is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  best  of  all  varieties  for  fruiting  in 
winter. 

Charlotte  Rothschild.  Flowers  lilac.  Fruit  large,  cylindrical, 
or  slightly  barrel-shaped,  with  medium-sized  crown;  pips  large, 
flat  golden-yellow  ;  flesh  yellow,  and  very  juicy  ;  weight  from 
71b  to  lOlb.  Leaves  broad,  with  strong  spines,  slightly  curved, 
dark  green  above,  mealy  beneath.  This  fine  variety  requires  a 
high  temperature,  plenty  of  light,  and  dry  air,  to  ripen  it  pro- 
perly. 

Hurst  House.  Fruit  pyramidal,  with  prominent  pips  ;  flesh  juicy 
and  rich  ;  weight  sometimes  61b.  Leaves  short,  recurved,  with 
strong,  thickly  -set  spines.  The  habit  of  this  variety  is  very  dwarf 
and  compact  ;  consequently,  it  is  adapted  for  culture  where  space 
is  limited.  It  is  only  of  use  as  a  summer  variety.  SYN.  Fairrie's 
Queen. 

rfidy  Beatrice  Lambton.  Flowers  purple.  Fruit  pyramidal 
or  conical,  with  medium  or  small  crown  ;  pips  broad,  flattened, 
orange-colour,  with  deep  yellow  in  the  furrows  between  ;  flesh 
pale  yellow,  remarkable  for  the  abundance  of  its  juice,  flavour 
rich  and  excellent;  average  weight  about  91b.  (a  specimen 
7oz.  has  been  grown  by  Mr.  Hunter,  at  Lambton 
e  the  variety  was  raised  by  the  late  Mr. 

Stevenson,  in  1860).  Leaves  straight  and  erect,  dark  green, 
covered  with  whitish  mealiness;  spines  strong,  widely  set. 
A  large  and  exceedingly  handsome  variety,  likely  to  prove,  under 
good  cultivation,  one  of  the  best  for  general  use,  and  also  for 
fruiting  in  winter.  It  is  less  spreading  in  habit  than  the 
SMOOTH-LEAVED  CAYENNE. 

Lord  Carington.  Flowers  purple.  Fruit  long,  pyramidal,  dark 
orange  ;  pips  medium,  nearly  flat  ;  flesh  pale  yellow,  tender,  rich, 
and  highly  flavoured  ;  weight  from  41b.  to  Tib.  Leaves  broad, 
thickly  set  with  medium-sized  spines.  A  fine  winter  variety  of 
the  JAMAICA  section,  first  brought  into  notice  by  Mr.  Miles, 
gardener  to  Lord  Carington,  Wy  combe  Abbey,  Bucks. 

Queen.  Flowers  lilac.  Fruit  cylindrical,  rich  deep  yellow  when 
ripe  ;  pips  medium  or  rather  small,  prominent  ;  flesh  pale  yellow, 
remarkably  juicy  and  sweet  ;  weight  from  31b.  to  sometimes  81b. 
in  fine  specimens.  Leaves  very  short,  broad,  bluish-green,  very 
mealy,  with  strong  spines  widely  disposed.  One  of  the  best  Pine- 
apples for  general  cultivation  ;  it  is  unexcelled  in  summer  and 
autumn  by  any  other,  but  does  not  swell  properly  in  winter. 
This  is  supposed  to  be  the  oldest  Pine-apple  we  have.  There  are 
several  sub-varieties  grown,  that  known  as  the  RIPLEY  QUEEN 
being  the  best.  It  propagates  freely,  and  ripens  off  its  fruit 
quickly.  QUEEN  Pine-apples  will  keep  in  good  condition  for 
three  weeks  after  they  are  ripe. 


weighing  lllb.  7oz.  has  been  grow 
Castle,  Durham,  where  the  v 
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until  the  following  May.      It  does  not   produce  suckers  very 
freely. 

Thorcsby  Queen.  Flowers  purplish-lilac.  Fruit  large,  barrel- 
shaped,  stouter  and  shorter  than  that  of  CHARLOTTE  ROTHS- 
CHILD; pips  flat,  swelling  evenly;  flesh  deep  orange-yellow, 
firm,  moderately  juicy  ;  weight  61b.  to  81b  ;  crown  small.  Leaves 
taller  than  those  of  the  common  QUEEN,  with  very  fine,  thickly- 
set  spines.  Plant  of  dwarf  and  distinct  habit.  The  flavour  is 
not  considered  equal  to  the  true  QUEEN,  but  the  variety  is 
favoured  in  some  parts.  SYN.  Bennett's  Seedling. 

PINE-APPLE  FLOWER.  A  common  name  for 
Eucomis  punctata. 

PINE-APPLE  SPRUCE  GALL.  See  Spruce 
Fine-apple  Gall. 

FINE  BARE  BEETLES.  Numerous  species  of 
small  beetles  (never  exceeding  £in.  in  length,  and  usually 
not  over  Jin.  or  £in.)  live  below  the  bark  of  Fir-treea 
and  other  Conifers.  They  have  a  great  general  simi- 
larity in  appearance,  the  body  being  usually  nearly 
cylindrical,  or  slightly  flattened  from  above  downwards ; 
the  wing-cases  are  rounded  down  at  the  hinder  end  and 


FIG.  155.    SMOOTH-LEAVED  CAYENNE  PINE-APPLE. 

Smooth-leaved  Cayenne.  Flowers  purple.  Fruit  very  large, 
cylindrical  or  somewhat  ban-el -shaped,  dark  orange-yellow ;  pips 
large,  flat ;  flesh  pale  yellow,  rich,  and  highly  flavoured  ;  weight 
from  61b.  to  91b.  ;  crown  large.  Leaves  long,  broad,  dark  green, 
almost  free  from  spines.  A  very  handsome  variety,  one  of  the 
best  for  fruiting  in  winter  and  early  spring,  when  it  is  more 
juicy  than  any  other.  See  Fig.  155.  This  is  the  variety 
which  is  so  largely  grown  in  the  Azores,  whence  the  English 
fruiterers  obtain  their  principal  supply  of  fruits  from  autumn 


FIG.  156.  TOMICUS  LARICIS  (much  enlarged). 

along  the  sides  (see  Fig.  156).  The  colour  is  a  shade 
of  brown,  sometimes  approaching  pitchy-black;  but  it  is 
often  modified  by  a  coating  of  short  hairs  of  a  different 
hue.  The  females  burrow  through  the  bark,  and  form  a 
tunnel  between  it  and  the  wood,  a  task  facilitated  by 
their  form.  The  burrows  vary  greatly  in  details,  each 
species  of  beetle  forming  its  own  characteristic  and 
easily-recognised  type  of  burrow.  Along  the  sides  of 
this  the  eggs  are  placed  at  intervals;  and  the  larvas,  as 
soon,  as  hatched,  make  burrows  for  themselves,  usually 
diverging  from  that  of  the  mother  in  such  a  way  as 
to  avoid  interfering  with  each  other.  They  have  no 
legs,  are  fleshy,  and  are  nearly  white  in  colour.  They 
become  pupae  generally  in  their  tunnels,  and  the  beetles 
emerge  from  them  about  June  and  July,  or 
there  may  be  two  broods.  For  egg-laying, 
they  almost  always  select  trees  in  an  un- 
healthy state  :  hence,  their  ravages  as  larvae 
do  little  real  harm  to  forests;  but,  in 
the  case  of  ornamental  Conifers,  they  may, 
at  times,  destroy  choice  plants  that,  but 
for  this  additional  foe,  might  have  re- 
covered. A  number  of  the  species  found 
in  this  country,  e.g.,  Hylesinus  ater,  H. 
opacus,  Tomicus  bidentatus,  and  T.  Laricis 
(see  Fig.  156),  as  beetles,  have  been  ob- 
served to  injure  the  Firs  and  other  Coni- 
fers by  gnawing  the  bark  of  young  shoots  ; 
and  they  are  known  to  kill  young  plants, 
even  up  to  the  tenth  year  of  growth,  by 
stripping  the  bark  from  the  base  of  the 
stem.  Others,  and  among  these  notably 
Hylesinus  piniperda,  bore  into  young  twigs, 
and  eat  out  the  pith  in  the  centre,  from 
the  base  towards  the  tip.  The  twigs  die, 
dry  up,  and  fall  off,  frequently  in  con- 
siderable numbers.  If  the  leading  shoots  have  been 
pierced,  the  form  and  value  of  the  tree  are  largely  affected. 
The  genera  and  species  of  Bark  Beetles  arc  so  much 
alike  that  the  distinctive  characters  are  recognisable 
only  by  practised  entomologists :  hence,  it  is  vain  to 
attempt  to  give  descriptions  of  the  many  species  that  are 
to  be  met  with  on  Firs  and  other  Coniferce  in  Britain. 
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Fine  Bark  Beetles — continued. 

Remedies.  The  Beetles  prefer  to  lay  their  eggs  under 
the  bark  of  tree-stumps,  cut  branches,  brushwood,  &c. : 
hence,  it  is  advisable  to  remove  and  burn  all  such  refuse, 
without  delay,  except  so  much  as  may  be  left  as  a  trap  to 
attract  the  females  ;  and  this  also  should  be  burned  after 
the  purpose  is  served.  The  traps  should  be  renewed  every 
three  or  four  weeks,  while  the  Beetles  are  out,  i.e.,  from 
early  spring  till  the  end  of  July,  and  again  in  late  autumn, 
since  some  species  appear  in  autumn,  and  hybernate.  All 
diseased  plants,  if  small,  should  be  uprooted  and  burned. 
Badly- diseased  trees,  if  too  large  to  be  entirely  burned, 
should  have  the  bark  stripped  off  and  burned.  It  is 
hardly  possible  to  do  anything  to  preserve  a  tree  that 
has  been  severely  attacked,  more  especially  as  it  is  almost 
always  suffering  from  other  causes ;  and  the  better  course 
is  to  uproot  and  destroy  all  such  trees  at  once.  If  the 
attack  is  slight,  and  the  tree  is  a  valuable  one,  it  may  be 
possible  to  stop  the  evil  by  measures  to  promote  the 
growth  of  the  tree,  thereby  rendering  it  nnsuited  to  the 
taste  of  the  insects.  An  insecticide,  such  as  Gishurst's 
Compound  or  petroleum,  may  also  be  injected  into  such 
holes  as  can  be  discovered  in  the  bark,  in  order  to 
destroy  the  beetles  or  larvae  in  them. 

FINE-BARREN  BEAUTY.  See  Pyxidantnera 
barbnlata. 

FINE,   BLACK.     See  Finns  anstriaca. 

FINE  BUD  MOTH,  or  FINE  BUD  TORTKIX. 
See  Retinia. 

FINE,  CLUSTER.  See  Finns  Pinaster. 
FINE,  DAMMAR.  See  Dammara. 
FINE,  KAURI.  See  Dammara  anstralis. 
FINELLIA  (a  commemorative  name,  given  to  this 
genus  by  Tenore).  STNS.  Atherurus,  Hemicarpurus. 
OKD.  AroidecB  (Aracece).  A  genus  comprising  three  or 
four  species  of  hardy,  tuberous  herbs,  natives  of  North 
China  and  Japan.  Flowers  all  fertile ;  spathe  mar- 
cescent,  the  tube  convolute,  the  blade  oblong  and  con- 
cave; spadix  naked  at  base,  the  appendix  worm-like, 
elongated,  exserted ;  peduncle  solitary.  Leaves  tri-  or 
pedati-sect,  membranous;  segments  oblong-lanceolate  or 
elliptic,  acute  ;  petioles  elongated,  sometimes  bearing 
gam  at  apex.  The  species  described  below  thrives  in 
any  sandy,  well-drained  border.  It  is  readily  propa- 
gated by  division  during  winter,  or  at  any  time  before 
growth  has  too  far  advanced. 

P.  tuberifera  (tube-bearing),  fl.,  spathe  with  a  narrow-cylin- 
dricai  tube  and  an  oblong  lamina ;  spadix  with  a  filiform 
appendage,  twice  as  long  as  the  lamina  of  the  spathe.  I.,  adults 
trisected;  segments  oblong-elliptic,  acute  at  both  ends,  the 
middle  one  nearly  or  quite  twice  the  size  of  the  lateral  ones ; 
petioles  bearing  tubercles.  Japan,  &c. 

FINE   LOFHTRUS.     See  Fine  Sawflies. 
FINE,    MORETON    BAY.      A    common  name  for 
Araucaria  Bidwillii. 

FINE,  NORFOLK  ISLAND.  See  Arancaria 
excelsa. 

FINE  SAWFLIES.  Under  Lophyms  and  Lyda 
will  be  found  some  general  remarks  on  the  Sawflies  that 
belong  to  these  genera.  The  species  are  all  more  or  less 
hurtful  to  Conifers,  but  Lophyrus  Pini  is  the  one  generally 
denoted  by  the  name  of  Pine  Sawfly.  The  insects  are 
heavy-bodied,  with  four  transparent  wings,  which  often 
show  a  play  of  iridescent  colours.  In  the  male  they 
reach  about  |in.,  and  in  the  female  about  fin.,  in  their 
expanse.  The  male  is  black.  The  female  is  pale  yellowish- 
white,  with  black  head,  antennae,  and  breast ;  and  the 
back  between  the  wings,  and  a  large  patch  on  the  ab- 
domen, are  black.  The  eggs  are  laid  on  the  leaves,  in 
slits  made  by  the  females.  The  larvse  feed  in  company, 
eating  the  leaves  from  the  tips  downwards,  and  also 


Fine  Sawflies — continued. 

gnawing  the  bark  of  the  young  twigs,  and  thus  doing 
great  damage  to  the  Scotch  Fir.  They  are  usually  light 
greenish-yellow  in  colour,  more  rarely  pale  yellow,  or  dark 
green  above,  and  are  sprinkled  with  minute  black  granules. 
The  head  is  brown,  with  dark  spots.  When  full-fed,  the 
larvae  crawl  under  moss  and  leaves,  or  into  crevices,  and 
spin  oval  cocoons,  about  £in.  long,  of  very  compact 
texture,  and  usually  dull  brown  in  colour. 

The  other  Sawflies  most  injurious  to  Firs  and  to  other 
Conifers  in  Britain,  are  the  following :  Lophyrus  frutetorum, 
L.  sertiferus  (L.  rufa),  and  L.  virens ;  and  of  the  genus 
Lyda  the  most  hurtful  are  L.  erythrocephalus,  L.  nemorum, 
and  Ir.  stellatus.  In  their  general  appearance  and  habits, 
they  agree  with  Lophyrus  Pini,  differing  only  in  minor 
details.  It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  descriptions  of 
the  different  species,  since  they  are  so  much  alike ;  the 
same  means  of  destruction  may  be  employed  against  all 
of  them. 

Remedies.  Moss,  loose  bark,  and  other  debris,  amongst 
which  the  cocoons  are  spun,  should  be  collected  and 
burned.  The  larvae  may  be  hand-picked  from  the  branches, 
or  crushed  on  them,  with  good  results.  Naphtha  and 
solutions  of  Hellebore  have  also  been  directed  upon  them 
successfully.  They  may  be  shaken  from  larger  trees,  and 
crushed  tinder  foot ;  or  they  may  be  prevented  from  re- 
ascending  by  putting  a  belt  of  any  sticky  compound 
round  the  stems  of  the  trees. 


FINE;  SCREW.     See  Fandanns. 

FINE     STRAWBERRY.       See    Fragaria 


clii- 


lensis  grandinora. 

FINE  WEEVILS.  Hylobius  Abietis  is  a  beetle 
very  hurtful  to  the  Scotch  Fir,  and  to  various  other 
Conifers,  as  it  feeds,  in  the  perfect  state,  on  the  bark  of 
the  young  shoots.  It  is  seldom  very  destructive  in 
gardens,  or  in  pleasure-grounds,  but  does  most  harm 
amongst  young  trees  growing  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
recently-felled  plantations,  where  brushwood,  &c.,  has 
been  lying  about  for  some  time.  The  beetles  are  iin. 
to  fin.  long,  dull  black,  with  scattered  tuft.-;  of  yellow 
hairs.  The  thorax  is  narrowed  in  front,  and  the  head 
is  small,  and  bears  a  decurved  proboscis,  on  which  are 
the  antennae,  abruptly  elbowed  at  the  tip  of  the  long 
first  or  basal  joint.  The  wing-cases  are  rough,  with 
lines  of  pits  and  tubercles,  and  there  are  numerous  small 
pits  on  the  head.  The  beetles  appear  from  May  to  July. 
They  gnaw  the  buds  and  the  bark  of  the  twigs,  inter- 
fering, in  this  way,  with  the  development  of  the  trees. 
The  eggs  are  laid  in  crevices  on  stumps  of  Firs,  on  logs, 
and  on  cut  branches;  and  the  white,  legless  larvae,  on 
hatching,  burrow  into  the  wood,  and  feed  on  it,  making 
galleries  that  increase  in  size  with  their  own  growth. 
At  the  end  of  the  burrow,  a  cocoon  is  formed,  by  the 
full-fed  larva,  of  the  fragments  gnawed  by  it  in  making 
the  gallery.  Here,  in  spring,  it  becomes  a  pupa,  in  which 
state  it  passes  about  four  weeks. 

Pissodes  notatus  and  P.  Pini  belong  to  a  genus  closely 
allied  to  Hylobius,  and  are  not  less  hurtful.  They  are,  how- 
ever, easily  known  from  that  genus  by  having  the  antennae 
in  the  middle  of  the  narrowed  beak,  while  Hylobius  has 
them  situated  quite  near  its  tip.  The  thorax  also  is 
broader  compared  with  the  wing-cases.  Both  species 
of  Pissodes  are  rather  smaller  than  Hylobius  Abietis. 
In  general  appearance  and  colour,  they  agree  not  a  little 
with  that  beetle.  They  are  of  a  pitchy-brown  colour, 
but  this  is  modified  by  a  coating  of  yellowish-white 
scales  or  hairs,  more  conspicuous  in  certain  parts. 
Their  general  appearance  is  shown  in  Fig.  157.  Both 
are  about  £in.  long.  The  larva?  of  P.  notatus  live 
under  the  bark  of  living  trees  of  good  size;  and  those 
of  P.  Pini  in  old  stumps,  &c.,  making  winding  galleries, 
in  which,  when  full-fed,  they  spin  oval  cocoons  of  frag- 
ments of  wood  and  silk.  The  beetles  emerge  from  July 
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Pine  Weevils — continued. 

to  September.  As  beetles,  they  destroy  the  young 
branches  of  Conifers  by  boring  small  holes  in  them,  and 
sucking  the  sap  (see  Fig.  157).  Resin  is  apt  to  flow 
out  from  the  openings,  and  the  branches  die,  and  fall 
off. 

Prevention.  This  is  best  insured  by  the  removal  and 
burning  of  the  branches,  &c.,  cut  off  in  wood-cutting 
operations.  The  supply  of  food  for  the  larvae  is  thus 
stopped.  The  perfect  insects  may  be  caught  by  using, 
as  traps,  flat  pieces  of  bark,  laid  on  the  ground  under 
weights,  and  frequently  examining  them;  from  these  the 


FIG.  157.  PISSODES  NOTATUS,  showing  Insect  (natural  size)  and 
Ravages  to  Trunk  committed  by  it.  The  bark  has  been 
removed  from  the  middle  of  the  trunk,  to  show  the  galleries. 

beetles  can  be  picked  off.  Or  cut  branches  may  be  placed 
in  suitable  localities,  and  the  beetles  attracted  to  them 
may  be  shaken  off  and  killed.  A  few  logs  should  be 
left  for  a  time,  to  induce  the  females  to  lay  their  eggs 
thereon;  but  they  should  be  burned  while  the  larvse 
are  still  in  them.  Young  Conifers  should  not  be  planted 
on  the  site  of  an  old  plantation,  where  numerous  stumps 
serve  as  breeding-places  for  the  beetles.  Hand-picking 
is  of  use  where  the  trees  to  be  protected  are  few  and 
small. 

FINGUICULA  (a  diminutive  from  pinguis,  fat ;  re- 
ferring to  the  greasy  texture  of  the  plants).  Butter- 
wort.  OKD.  Lentibulariece.  A  genus  of  greenhouse  or 
hardy,  terrestrial  herbs,  broadly  dispersed  (in  boggy 
places)  over  tlic  extra-tropical  regions  of  the  Northern 


Fingnicula, — continued. 

hemisphere,  a  few  being  found  in  the  Andes  of  America, 
extending  as  far  as  the  Antarctic  regions.  Upwards 
of  thirty  species  have  been  described,  but  probably  not 
more  than  twenty  are  really  distinct.  Flowers  terminal ; 
calyx  four  or  five-parted  or  bilabiate  ;  corolla  purple, 
violet,  or  yellow,  bilabiate,  the  lobes  all  spreading,  entire 
or  emarginate;  scape  erect,  one-flowered,  leafless,  ebrac- 
teate.  Leaves  radical,  rosulate,  entire,  often  greasy  to 
the  touch.  The  hardy  species  thrive  in  a  marshy,  boggy 
soil,  and  are  propagated  by  seeds,  by  leaf  cuttings,  or 
by  division.  The  greenhouse  species  thrive  in  well- 
drained  pots  of  peat  and  sphagnum  or  in  fibrous  peat 
and  pieces  of  broken  pots,  and  may  be  increased  by 
the  same  means.  The  under-mentioned  species  are  the 
best  for  gardening  purposes.  They  are  all  perennials. 

P.  alpina  (alpine).  /.,  corolla  white;  lips  unequal;  throat 
yellow,  hairy;  spur  very  short,  conical.  May  and  June.  I. 
elliptic,  slightly  pilose  above.  A.  Sin.  Arctic  Europe  (Scot- 
land), &c.  (Sy.  En.  B.  1123.) 

P.  Bakeriana  (Baker's).    A  synonym  of  P.  caudata. 

P.  caudata  (tailed).*  ft,  of  a  beautiful,  rich,  deep  carmine,  on 
long  scapes,  terminal.  Autumn.  I.,  when  young,  in  dense 
rosettes,  fleshy,  long,  narrow,  with  slightly  incurved  tips  ;  in 
older  plants  few,  large,  obovate,  obtuse,  with  a  thick,  obscure 
midrib,  dull  pale  green,  with  dirty-purplish  margins.  Mexico, 
1881.  A  lovely  greenhouse  plant.  (B.  M.  6624 :  Gn.,  August, 
1881.)  SYNS.  P.  Bakeriana  (G.  C.  n.  s.,  xv.  541),  P.flos-mulionit 
(B.  H.  1872,  371). 

P.  flos-mulionls  (muleteer's-flower).    A  synonym  of  P.  caudata. 

P.  grandiflora  (large-flowered).*  JL  violet-blue,  on  radical 
scapes  ;  corolla  lin.  or  more  long,  and  nearly  as  much  in  width, 
with  a  broad,  open  mouth.  Summer.  1.  in  rosettes,  light  green, 
fleshy,  oval  or  oblong,  obtuse.  South-west  Ireland.  A  nand- 
some  bog  plant.  (G.  C.  n.  s.,  iv.  27  ;  Sy.  En.  B.  1122.) 

P.  hlrtlflora  (hairy-flowered).  This  much  resembles  P.  vulgaris, 
but  the  flowers  are  paler,  with  a  yellowish  throat,  sparsely 
glandular  or  glabrous,  the  peduncles  and  calyx  are  hairy,  and 
the  slender  spur  is  straight  or  incurved.  Mountains  of  Italy  and 
Greece,  1885.  Hardy.  (B.  M. 


FIG.  158.   PlNGUICULA  VULGAIUS. 

P.  Insitanlca  (Portuguese).  JL,  corolla  lilac,  with  a  yellow 
throat,  4in.  long  ;  lips  nearly  equal,  the  lower  pouched  from 
without;  scapes  very  slender.  June  to  October.  I.  ^in.  to  §in. 
long,  oblong,  shortly  petiolate,  thin,  succulent,  obtuse,  with  in- 
curved margins,  h.  6in.  Europe  (Britain).  (Sy.  En.  B.  1124.) 

P.  lutea  (yellow).  /.,  corolla  yellow  and  golden,  nearly  lin.  long, 
campanulate,  somewhat  five-fid,  the  lobes  scarcely  distinct, 
sinuated  or  cut.  June.  I.  obovate-elliptic,  somewhat  glabrous, 
lin.  long,  slightly  obtuse,  h.  Sin.  North  America,  1815.  Half- 
hardy.  (B.  B.  126.)  The  form  edentula  has  all  the  corolla  lobes 
obcordate,  and  not  laciniated.  (H.  E.  F.  16,  under  name  of 
P.  edentula.) 
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P.  orchidoides  (Orchis-like). .*.,  corolla  riolet-purple,  nearly  1  Jin. 
long,  somewhat  fire-parted,  with  a  very  short,  constricted  tabe, 
and  oblong-ubovate,  sob-equal  lobes.  October.  I.  spathulau.-- 
rotundate,  Uin.  to  liin.  long,  lin.  broad,  thick,  pilose  above. 
A.  Sin.  to  4in.  Mexico,  1845.  Greenhouse.  (B.  M.  423L)  This  is 
probably  simply  a  form  or  condition  of  P.  caudata. 

P.  vaHianeriarfblia  (Vallisneria-leared).    /.  soft  purple  or  lilac- 
purple,  with  conspicuous,  white  or  pale  centres,  large. 
I.  pale  yellowish-green,  linear,  in  dense  tufts,  and  un 


the  margins. 

inai    • 


Mountains  of  Spain. 


dulated  at 
Half-hardy.    (Gn..  April, 


P.  vnlgarls  (common).  Bog  Violet;  Butter-root  K.  riolet; 
corolla  with  the  lower  lip  much  longer  and  broader  than  the 
upper ;  segments  broad  or  obtuse ;  scapes  several,  4in.  to  tin. 
long,  purplish.  May  to  July.  I.  lin.  to  3in.  long,  appressed  to 
nd,  oblong,  obtuse,  succulent,  with  incurved  margins ; 
b:oad,  rery  short.  Europe  (Britain),  &c.  See  Fig.  158. 
y.  En.  B.  112L) 


The  typical  species  of  Dianthtu,  from  which 
the  garden  Pinks  are  supposed  to  have  descended,  is 
D.  plumarius,  a  native  of  Eastern  Europe,  which  has 
become  naturalised  in  some  parts  of  Britain.  Since  it 
was  introduced  to  cultivation  in  this  country,  about  the 
year  1629,  numerous  varieties  and  forms  have  been  pro- 
duced ;  but  most  of  the  improvement,  from  a  florist's  point 
of  view,  has  been  made  during  the  present  century.  The 
common  white  Pink  is  a  well-known  occupant  of  almost 
all  gardens;  yet  its  flowers  are  so  pure  and  sweet-scented 
that  they  are  always  welcomed.  For  cutting,  all  the 
varieties  of  garden  Pinks  are  invaluable ;  they  are  also 
amongst  the  most  popular  and  easily-grown  of  border 
plants. 

Pinka  may  be  propagated  by  seeds,  by  layers,  or  by 
cuttings  ;  the  latter  are  usually  termed  pipings.  Seeds  and 
layers  are  treated  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  those  of 
the  Carnation  (which  see).  Pipings  usually  answer  best 
for  the  propagation  of  Pinka;  they  are  produced  in 
quantity  round  the  base  of  old  plants,  and  should  be 
taken  soon  after  the  flowering  season  is  past,  and  in- 
serted, about  lin.  apart,  in  very  sandy  soil,  under  hand- 
glasses, where  they  should  be  kept  shaded  from  sunshine. 
All  the  preparation  necessary  is  to  remove  a  few  of  the 
lower  leaves,  taking  care,  however,  to  preserve  the 
young  buds,  and  to  cut  off  the  end,  close  to  the  bottom 
joint,  with  a  sharp  knife.  The  glasses  should  be  kept 
on  until  roots  are  formed,  when  the  young  plants  may 
have  air  gradually  admitted  to  them,  and  be  afterwards 
placed  in  a  prepared  border,  in  the  open  air. 

Planting  is  best  performed  in  September,  so  that  the 
plants  may  become  established  and  well  rooted  before 
winter;  this  is  of  great  importance,  as  it  considerably 
affects  their  future  well-being.  It  should  not  be  deferred 
later  than  the  end  of  September.  If  planted  in  lines,  a 
distance  of  about  1ft.  should  be  allowed  between  them, 
and  9in,  apart  in  the  lines  will  afford  sufficient  space 
for  the  first  year  at  least.  Pinks  succeed  well  in  any 
fairly  rich,  loamy  soil;  but  when  the  production  of  large 
flowers  is  the  chief  aim,  a  bed  should  be  specially  pre- 
pared for  them.  This  should  be  raised  above  the 
ordinary  ground  level,  and  made  up  with  turfy  loam, 
leaf  mould,  and  well  -  decomposed  manure.  Bead 
scrapings,  or  anything  of  a  similar  gritty  nature,  are  of 
great  use  for  intermixing.  Prepared  beds  should  be  made 
up  about  August,  and  be  forked  over  occasionally;  they 
should  be  from  1ft.  to  lift,  in  depth.  When  raised 
above  the  path,  an  edging  of  some  sort  is  generally 
necessary  for  keeping  up  the  soil,  preventing  water 
from  running  off,  and  defining  the  beds.  A  top-dressing 
of  horse-manure,  lin.  thick,  should  be  put  on  during 
March,  and  lightly  forked  in.  Another  top-dressing  of 
manure  may  be  given  with  advantage  at  the  latter  end 
of  May,  and  water  copiously  applied,  in  the  evenings, 
after  hot,  dry  days,  in  summer.  When  large  flowers 
are  required,  disbudding  must  be  practised,  and  side 
growth  removed  at  an  early  stage,  in  order  to  throw 
the  strength  into  the  limited  number  of  buds  left ;  when 


Pink— continued. 

the  flowers  are  only  required  for  cutting  and  for  border 
decoration,  this  is  unnecessary. 

There  is  a  valuable  section  of  Pinks  that  are  well 
adapted  for  forcing  under  glass,  to  flower  before  those 
outside.  They  will  not  withstand  much  heat,  but  may 
be  gradually  brought  on  in  a  cool  temperature,  and 
where  plenty  of  air  is  admitted.  Pinks  for  forcing  should 
be  thoroughly  established.  Cuttings  must  be  inserted  in 
pots,  eo  soon  as  any  are  procurable,  in  spring,  and 
placed  in  a  gentle  bottom  heat.  The  young  plants  thug 
obtained  may  be  grown  on,  under  glass  for  a  time,  and 
then  in  a  prepared  bed  all  summer ;  they  should  be  care- 
fully lifted,  and  placed  in  pots,  early  in  autumn,  and 
wintered  near  the  glass,  in  a  cold  frame. 

Varieties.  These  may  be  divided  into  two  classes, 
Show  or  Laced  kinds  and  Border  Pinks;  nearly  all  of 
the  latter  are  adapted  for  forcing,  and  are  invaluable 
for  ordinary  decoration  in  outside  beds.  The  following 
is  a  selection  from  the  best  varieties: 

Border  and  Forcing  Pinks.  ANNE  BOLEYN,  pink,  dark 
centre  ;  large,  rery  free-flowering.  ASCOT,  soft  fleshy-pink,  with 
deep  carmine  centre  ;  dwarf,  extra  fine  and  floriferous.  CARNEA. 
flesh-colour,  dark  blotch  at  the  base  of  each  petal.  DELICATA, 
white,  dark  plum  centre,  fringed.  DERBY  DAY,  deep  pink,  laced 
with  purple,  large  flower  ;  distinct  Fi  MB  RUT  A  MAJOR,  pure 
white  ;  a  rery  large,  fringed  form  of  the  old  white  variety,  about 
three  times  the  size ;  very  free,  HERCCLES,  white,  rich  dark 
lacing,  rery  large.  LADY  BLANCHE,  pure  white,  small;  fine 
for  forcing  and  buttonholes.  LORD  LYONS,  deep  rosy-purple, 
large,  smooth,  full  flowers ;  free  and  distinct.  Miss  OWEN, 
centre  dark  relvety -maroon ;  exceedingly  dwarf.  MRS.  GRIEVE, 
pink,  laced  with  maroon,  fringed  ;  rery  distinct  and  floriferous. 
MRS.  JAMES  WELSH,  rich  crimson  self,  fringed;  dwarf.  MRS. 
PETTIPER,  white,  with  light  purple  lacing ;  rery  useful.  M*s. 
SINKINS,  pure  white,  very  sweet-scented;  flowers  very  large; 
habit  dwarf,  sturdy,  and  very  hardy ;  extra  fine,  MRS.  W.  Ttf. 
WELSH,  white,  shaded  yellow,  edges  slightly  fringed ;  rigorous 
grower.  NEWMARKET,  rich  pink,  dark  lacing;  free.  PILRIG 
PARK,  pearl-white,  edged  pink,  centre  yellow  and  crimson ;  a 
beautiful  single  variety.  ROBCSTA,  pale  pink,  fringed,  very 
fragrant;  rigorous  habit  ROSEA,  rose,  dark  centre,  fringed. 
RCBENS,  dark  flowers ;  dwarf  and  free  habit  SNOWDON,  pure 
white,  rery  large ;  free-flowering  and  late  TOM  WELSH,  peach, 
laced  deep  crimson,  fringed. 

Show  or  Laced  Pinks.  ATTRACTION,  fine  deep  ruby ;  good 
form.  BEAUTY  OP  BATH,  beautiful  rose-lake.  BERTRAM 
(Turner),  red,  broad  lacing ;  extra  fine,  BOIARD  (Turner), 
broad,  smooth  petals,  beautifully  laced  bright  red ;  extra  fine. 
CLARA  (MacleanX  red,  full  size ;  rery  constant  CRITERION, 
light  rose;  neat  EMEBALD,  red  lace,  large  and  full  ;  fine 
form.  ENSIGN  (FellowesX  broad  red  lace.  GALOPIN  (TurnerX 
rosy-red  lace ;  large  and  fine.  GODPREY  (TurnerX  bright  reddish- 
purple  ;  extra  fine.  HARRY  HOOPER  (HooperX  reddish-purple, 
bright  lace;  distinct  JAMES  BLACK  (Dicksons  and  Co. X  pure 
white,  plum-purple  lacing;  rery  large  and  constant  JESSICA 
(Turner),  red,  large,  full  flower.  JOHN  BALL  (Maclean),  dark 
plum-purple ;  extra  fine.  LADY  CRAVEN  (HooperX  fine  red,  very 
rich.  MALCOLM  DUNN,  pure  white,  heavily  laced  maroon ; 
full  flower.  MB.  HOBBS  (LookerX  rosy-purple.  MRS.  DR. 
GRAY  (Dicksons  and  Co.),  pure  white,  narrow  maroon  lacing, 
neat  and  smooth ;  extra.  MRS.  JAMES  GALLOWAY  (Dicksons  and 
Co.X  pare  white,  rery  narrow  peach  lacing;  one  of  the  most 
delicately-marked  varieties.  MRS.  WAITS  (TurnerX  rosy-red; 
medium  size.  RELIANCE  (HooperX  red  lace,  large  and  fine. 
SHIRLEY  HIBBERD  (Turner),  rosy-purple ;  large,  full,  and  fine 
VOLUNTEER,  rich  rosy-purple.  WILLIAM  PAUL  (PaulX  clear  rose 
lace,  large,  full  flower ;  extra  fine, 

PINXNEA.     A  synonym  of  Pinckneya  (which  tee). 

FINKNXiYA.  A  synonym  of  Pinckneya  (which 
tee). 

FXNX  OP  MY  JOHN. 

A  common  name  for  Viola 
tricolor  (which  see). 

PINNA.  One  of  the 
primary  divisions  or  leaflets 
of  a  pinnate  leaf. 

PINNATE.  When  leaf- 
lets are  arranged  along  each 
side  of  a  common  petiole. 
A  Pinnate  leaf  of  Jasmine  is  shown  at  Fig.  159 


FIG.  159.   PINNATE  (SIMPLE) 
LEAP  OP  JASMINE. 
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PINNATIFID.     Divided  into  lobes  from  the  margin 


Fio.  160.  PINNATIFID  LEAF 

nearly  to  the  axis.  A  Pinnatifid  leaf  is  shown  at 
Fig.  160. 

PINNATILOBED.  When  the  leaves  are  divided 
to  an  uncertain  depth. 

PINNATIPABTITE.  When  the  lobes  pass 
beyond  the  middle  and  the  parenchyma  is  not  inter- 
rupted. 

FINNATISECT.  When  the  lobes  are  divided  down 
to  the  midrib,  and  the  parenchyma  is  interrupted. 

PIlTirUIiE.  The  secondary  division  of  a  pinnate 
leaf. 

PINUS  (the  old  Latin  name  used  by  Virgil,  &c. ; 
probably  derived  from  pix,  picis,  pitch;  alluding  to  the 
resinous  exudations).  Deal-tree;  Pine-tree.  ORD.  Coni- 
ferae.  A  genus  comprising  about  seventy  species  of 
mostly  hardy,  evergreen  trees,  rarely  shrubs,  broadly 
dispersed  over  the  extra-tropical  regions  of  the  Northern 
hemisphere;  a  few  being  found  between  the  tropics 
in  Eastern  Asia,  the  West  Indies,  and  Central  America. 
Flowers  monoecious.  Leaves  dimorphous;  primary  ones 
small,  scale-like,  scarious  or  hyaline,  marcescent,  spirally 
many- seriate  ;  secondary  ones  conspicuous,  two  to  five  in 
a  whorl  in  the  axils  of  the  small  scales,  acicular,  rather 
long,  sometimes  very  long.  Cones  ovoid,  conical,  or 
oblong,  usually  sessile,  solitary  or  fasciculate,  slightly 
erect,  horizontal,  or  reflexed,  very  rarely  less  than  lin., 
and  sometimes  more  than  1ft.,  in  length.  Seeds  fur- 
nished with  ample  wings,  or  wingless. 


/  5 

FIG.  161.  TRANSVERSE  SECTION  OF  LEAF  OF  PINUS  EXCELSA. 

1, 1,  Strengthening  Cells ;  2,  2,  Ducts,  surrounded  by  Strengthening 
Cells ;  3,  Wavy  Chlorophyll-bearing  Cells  that  fill  the  entire 
space  between  the  Strengthening  Cells  and  the  Bundle  Sheath  ; 
4,  Bundle  Sheath;  5,  Position  of  Fibro-vascular  Bundle; 
6,  6,  Stomata ;  7,  Internal  Duct. 

In  most  books,  the  .species  are  classified  according  to 
the  number  of  leaves  in  a  sheath,  but  here  the  arrange- 
ment adopted  is  that  proposed  by  the  late  Dr.  Engel- 
mann,  published  in  the  "Transactions  of  the  St.  Louis 
Academy  of  Science,"  and  reprinted  in  the  "  Gardeners' 
Chronicle"  for  July  20th,  1880.  Dr.  Engelmann  says: 
"  I  find,  with  Endlicher,  the  most  valuable  character  in 
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the  fruit-scale,  or,  rather,  to  speak  more  correotly,  I 
find  that  the  form  of  the  fruit-scale  in  this  genus  cor- 
responds with  a  series  of  other  characters  which  con- 
stitute two  very  natural  sections  of  this  genus 

The  sub-sections  are  distinguished  by  the  position  of 
the  ducts  within  the  leaf,  whether  peripheral,  i.e.,  near 


FIG.  162.  TRANSVERSE  SECTION  OF  LEAF  OF  PINUS  SYLVESTIUS. 


1,  1,  1,  Strengthening  Cells  ;  2,  2,  Ducts,  surrounded  by  Strengthen- 
ing Cells;  3,  Wavy  Chlorophyll-bearing  Cells  that  fill  the 
entire  space  between  the  Strengthen!  n»;  Cells  and  the  Bundle 
Sheath  ;  4,  Bundle  Sheath  ;  5,  5,  Position  of  Fibro-vascular 
Bundles;  6,  6,  Stomata. 

the    epidermis    (see   2,    2,    Figs.    161    and    162),   paren- 
chymatous,   i.e.,   in   the    cellular   tissue   of    the   leaf    (seo 


FIG.  163.  TRANSVERSE  SECTION  OF  LEAP  OF  PINUS  COULTERI. 


Internal  Ducts,  surrounded  by 


1,  1,  1,  Strengthening  Cells ; 

Strengthening  Cells  ;  3,  Chlorophyll-bearing'  Cells  that  fill 
the  entire  space  between  the  Strengthening  Cells  and  the 
Bundle  Sheath  ;  4,  Bundle  Sheath  ;  5,  5,  Position  of  Fibre- 
vascular  Bundles ;  6,  6,  6,  Stoinata. 


2,  2,  Fig.  163),  or  internal,  i.e.,  close  to  the  bundle 
sheath.  Subordinate  to  this  character  is  the  sub- 
terminal  or  lateral  position  of  the  female  ament 
and  the  cone.  Only  after  this  may  the  number  of 
leaves  in  a  sheath  be  taken  into  consideration,  and 
perhaps  the  presence  or  absence  of  strengthening 
cells  (see  2,  2,  Figs.  161,  162.  163)  around  the  ducts. 
It  will  be  found  that  thus  not  only  natural,  but,  to 
some  extent,  even  geographical,  alliances  are  best  pre- 
served  "  Want  of  space  has  prevented  the  cha- 
racters of  the  sub-sections  from  being  given ;  these  will 
be  found  fully  detailed  in  the  works  above-mentioned. 
For  full  descriptions,  and  more  information  respecting 
the  species  than  it  is  possible  to  give  in  this  work,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  London's  "  Arboretum  et  Fruticetum 
Britannicum,"  Carriere's  "  Traite  General  des  Coniferes," 
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ed.  2,  Gordon's  "  Pinetum,"  ed.   2,  and  Veitch's  recently- 
published  "  Manual  of  the  Coniferse." 

Section  I.    Strobus. 

Anthers  terminating  in  a  knob  or  a  few  teeth,  or  in  a  short,  incom- 
plete crest.  Leaves  in  fives,  their  sheaths  loose  and  deciduous. 
Cones  sub-terminal ;  apophysis  with  a  marginal,  unarmed  umbo, 
generally  thinner.  Wood  softer,  lighter,  less  resinous. 

F.USTIIODI  — 

Buonapavtea 

excelsa 

flexilis 

Lambertiana 

Loudoniana 

monticola 


CEMBRA— 

Cembra 
koraiensis 

Section  II.   Pinaster. 

Anthers  mostly  terminating  in  a  semi-orbicular  or  almost  orbicular 
crest.  Leaves  one  to  five  in  a  bundle,  their  sheaths  usually 
persistent.  Apophysis  with  a  dorsal  umbo,  mostly  armed, 
generally  thicker.  Wood  generally  harder,  heavier,  and  more 
resinous. 

I.VTEGRIFOLLt: — 

aristata 

Balfouriana 

monophylla 
SYLVESTRES— 

densiflora 

longifolia 

Massoniana 

Mughus 

Pinea 

sylvestria 
HALEPENSES— 


Gerardiar 
halepensis 
pyrenaica 

PONDEROS^— 

austriaca 

chihuahuana 

contorta 

Grenvillese 

Laricio 

Montezumae 

ponderosa 


Coulteri 
insignia 
muncata 
Pinaster 

Sabiniana 
tuberculata 
AUSTRALES— 

australis 

CULTUBK.  "  In  arboriculture,  as  in  landscape  planting, 
some  of  the  most  ornamental  and  picturesque  of  trees 
are  to  be  found  amongst  the  Pines,  while  other  species 
are  greatly  valued  as  nurses  for  more  tender  trees,  for 
forming  screens,  &c.  So  various  are  the  soils  and  situa- 
tions in  which  the  different  species  occur  in  their  native 
countries,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  spot  for  which  one  or 
other  kind  is  not  suitable;  thus,  the  Scotch  or  Wild 
Pine  grows  on  the  bleakest  hills ;  Pinus  Pinaster 
flourishes  in  shallow  sands  near  the  sea-shore ;  P.  rigida 
attains  its  greatest  perfection  amidst  the  Cedar  swamps 
of  Virginia ;  P.  ponderosa  grows  in  the  arid  plains  of 
Utah,  where  no  other  vegetation  exists ;  and  the  Scrub 
Pine  (P.  Banksiana)  straggles  over  the  rocks  in  the  cold 
and  sterile  countries  east  of  Hudson's  Bay"  (Veitch). 

The  only  satisfactory  way  to  propagate  the  wild 
types  of  the  various  Pines  is  from  seed,  which  may  be 
sown,  either  in  April,  in  sandy  loam,  in  pots,  under  glass 
(and  the  young  seedlings  transplanted  to  the  open  ground 
in  the  following  season),  or  in  prepared  beds  out- 
side. If  the  latter  plan  be  adopted,  the  ground  should 
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be  made  very  fine,  and  the  seeds  sown  in  March  or 
April,  when  the  ground  is  in  good  condition.  After 
sowing,  pat  the  bed  with  the  back  of  a  spade,  or  pass 
a  light  roller  over  it,  and  then  cover  lightly.  The  smaller- 
seeded  kinds  only  require  a  thickness  of  Jin.,  or  even 
less,  of  sandy  loam  over  them ;  the  larger  ones,  iin.  at 
most.  If  practicable,  shade  the  beds,  and  keep  them 
watered,  until  the  young  plants  are  sufficiently  developed 
to  bear  full  exposure.  The  following  season,  the  seed- 
lings should  be  placed  in  nursery  lines,  where  they 
should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  more  than  two  years 
without  being  again  transplanted,  or  placed  in  the  posi- 
tions they  are  intended  to  occupy  permanently.  Probably, 
the  best  results  would  be  attained  were  the  seeds  sown 
(and  the  seedlings  not  wanted  thinned  out)  in  the  places 
where  the  trees  were  required  to  grow.  This  would,  of 
course,  involve  much  extra  care  and  expense  at  first, 
but  there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that,  to  a  great 
extent,  the  trouble  would  be  repaid  by  the  more  rapid 
growth  of  the  plants.  The  gold  and  silver  variegated 
forms,  those  of  a  pyramidal  habit,  as  well  as  the  small, 
dense,  cushion-like  sports,  must  be  increased  by  grafting 
on  seedling  plants  of  their  respective  types. 

All  the  species  described  are  hardy,  except  where 
otherwise  stated. 

FUNOI.  Few  trees  are  more  subject  to  become  the 
food  of  Fungi  than  the  Coniferce,  the  Fungi  attacking 
the  leaves  or  the  branches  in  the  fresh  state,  and  the 
trunks  and  branches  after  the  trees  have  been  felled, 
or  have  fallen  naturally.  Even  after  the  wood  is  em- 
ployed in  carpentry,  in  houses,  &c.,  it  is  liable  to  the 
attacks  of  more  than  one  "  Dry  Rot "  producer,  the  worst 
of  which  is  Merulius  lacrymans.  However,  it  is  unneces- 
sary here  to  consider  Dry  Rot  and  other  Fungi  that  feed  on 
the  dead  tissues,  except  in  so  far  as  these  Fungi  destroy 
sheds  or  other  garden  erections.  The  Coniferce  have  a 
considerable  number  of  parasites  common  to  two  or  more 
of  the  species  of  trees;  but  each  tree  has  certain  kinds 
that,  so  far  as  is  yet  known,  are  peculiar  to  itself,  e.g., 
Peziza  Willkommii  on  Larch,  Peridermium  elatinum  on 
Silver  Fir,  &c.  Among  the  Fungi  more  hurtful  to 
Coniferce,  and  especially  to  Firs  of  the  genus  Pinus,  are 
the  following :  Several  species  of  Polyporus  (which 
see)  live  on  the  trunks  of  various  Conifers,  destroying 
the  wood,  and  causing  it  to  become  soft  and  rotten. 
The  tree  is  apt  to  break  across  at  the  part  on  which 
any  kind  of  Polyporus  has  existed  for  some  time. 
Among  the  worst  of  the  British  species  are  P.  molUs 
on  Scotch  Fir,  P.  vaporarius  and  P.  borealis  on 
Scotch  Fir  and  Spruce,  and  P.  annosus,  Fr.  (Trametes 
radiciperda,  Hartig).  This  last  is  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  species,  because  its  habit  of  growth  permits 
of  very  serious  damage  being  done  before  danger  is 
even  feared.  It  gives  rise  to  a  state  known  as  Red 
Rot,  which  causes  the  death  of  the  tree.  The  injury  ie 
chiefly  at  the  roots,  and  an  attack  is  frequently  un- 
suspected until  the  tree  becomes  pale  green  and  dies. 
The  roots  are  then  found  to  be  overgrown  with  the 
mycelium  of  the  Fungus,  which  appears  in  cracks  of  the 
bark  as  whitish  masses.  The  pileus  is  variable — in  some 
cases,  closely  affixed  to  the  root;  in  others,  projecting 
from  it,  brown  above,  wrinkled  and  warty.  The  disease 
spreads  gradually  frtm  a  centre,  destroying  the  trees 
within  a  progressively  larger  area,  and  without  visible 
cause,  as  the  Fungus  passes  from  root  to  root  in  the 
soil. 

The  genus  Trametes  is  nearly  allied  to  Polyporus  in 
structure  and  mode  of  life,  and  differs  only  in  the 
former  having  the  spore-bearing  tubes  imbedded  in 
a  substance  similar  to  that  in  the  pilens,  while  in  the 
latter  this  substance  differs  from  that  in  the  pileus. 
One  species,  T.  Pini  (see  Fig.  164),  grows  on  living  Fir-trees 
(more  rarely  on  other  Conifers),  in  which  it  also  causes  a 
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PIG.  164.  TRAMETES  PINI,  showing,  (p)  Pileus  and  «)  Openings  of 
Spore-bearing  Tubes,     b,  b,  Bark  of  Fir-tree. 


form  of  Red  Rot.  It  is  often  the  cause  of  injury  to 
forests  on  the  Continent ;  but  it  is  too  rare  in  Britain  to 
give  occasion  for  alarm. 


FIG.  165.  AGARICUS  MELLEUS,  showing,  at  the  base.  Mycelium  of 
the  Form  called  Rhizomorpha  frayilis-h,  Annuius,  or  Ring; 
g.  Gills ;  v,  Pileus. 

Agaricus  melleus  (see  Fig.  165)  very  much  resembles 
Polyporus  annosus  in  its  effects  upon  the  trees  which  it 
attacks;  but  it  is  far  less  particular  as  to  its  host,  not 
by  any  means  confining  itself  to  Conifers.  It  is  one  of 
the  Mushroom  group  of  Hymenomycetes,  with  the  spores 
produced  on  gills  on  the  lower  surface  of  the  pileus. 
The  latter  part  is  convex  above  and  varies  from  honey- 
colour  to  brownish,  with  blackish  scales  upon  it.  The 
pileus,  or  cap,  varies  from  2in.  to  7in.  in  breadth.  The 
caps  spring  up  in  large  clusters,  near  the  roots  of  trees, 
or  on  them,  or  low  on  the  trunk  (see  Figs.  166  and  167). 
On  tracing  the  mycelium,  it  will  be  found  growing  between 
the  wood  and  the  bark,  in  black,  string-like  or  flattened 
bands,  called  Rhizomorpha  subcorticalis  and  R.  fragilis, 
which  were  formerly  regarded  as  distinct  and  independent 
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species  (see  Figs.  168  and  169).     Other  Agarics  also  are 
parasites,  but  none  are  equally  dangerous  with  A.  melleus. 

Another  Fungus  injurious  to  Fir-trees  is  Peridermium 
Pini,  which  occurs  upon  both  branches  and  leaves.  The 
branches  are  generally  destroyed  by  it,  the  leaves 
do  not  show  signs  of  serious  injury.  See  Perider- 
mit 


FIG.  166.  MASS  OP  AGARICUS  MELLEUS  ON  ROOT  OP  YOUNG  PINE 
—a,  a,  a,  Mycelium  in  form  known  as  Rhizomorpha  fragilis ; 
b,  Very  young  Spore-bearers  produced  on  Rhizomorpha  fragilis  ; 
d.  Older  Spore-bearers  (Af/aricus  melleus)  produced  by  Myce- 
lium of  form  known  as  Rhizomorpha  subcorticalis. 

The  needles  on  various  Conifers,  in  many  parts  of 
the  country,  are  very  frequently  studded  with  one  or 
more  rows  of  small  black  bodies,  which,  under  closer 
examination  with  a  lens,  are  found  to  have  a  slit  running 
from  end  to  end  of  the  upper  surface.  These  are  the 
perithecia  of  several  species  of  Fungi  grouped  together 
in  a  genus  called  Hysterium.  That  on  the  Scotch  Fir 
is  H.  pinastri.  It  is  hurtful  by  causing  the  premature 
fall  of  the  needles,  and  a  consequent  loss  of  nourishment 


FIG.  167.  AGARICUS  MELLEUS.  Group  of  young  Spore-bearers  (c) 
produced  on  Rhizomorpha  subcorticalis  (a),  which  is  also  shown 
spreading  upwards  at  d;  b,  Sterile  Mycelium  in  form  called 
Rhizomorpha  fragilis. 

to  the  trees.  In  each  perithecium  are  numerous  re- 
latively large  cells  (asci),  inclosing  eight  long,  slender, 
colourless  spores.  The  tissues  of  the  needles  are  early 
traversed  by  the  mycelium  of  the  Fungus ;  and  the 
needles  fall  off  usually  at  the  end  of  their  first  year 
of  life,  but  the  Fungus  is  matured  only  after  the  leaves 
have  been  lying  on  the  ground  for  some  time. 

It*  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  unhealthy  external  con- 
ditions, such  as  sterile  soil,  bad  drainage,  or  lack  of  free 
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circulation  of  air  and  light,  such  as  prevails  in  badly- 
tended  shrubberies,  will  destroy  or  weaken  shrubs  and 
trees,  and  that  plants  brought  into  an  unhealthy  condition 
by  any  of  these  causes  are  rendered  far  more  liable  to 
suffer  harm  from  parasites.  The  larger  Fungi,  such  as 


FIG.  168.  RHIZOMORPHA  FRAGILIS  var.  SUBCORTICALIS.  Mycelium 
of  Agaricus  melleus,  in  the  form  it  assumes  when  growing 
between  the  bark  and  the  wood— a,  Form  intermediate  be- 
tween fragilis  and  subcorticalis  expanding  into  the  latter  on 
the  left ;  6,  Portion  where  growth  is  slower  ;  c,  Lobed  Margin  ; 
d,  d,  Margin  that  has  reached  cut  surface  of  Stump :  «,  Wood 
of  Stump  of  Fir-tree. 

Polyporus,  very  often  gain  access  to  the  stem  or  root 
through  wounds  left  by  the  fall  of  branches  or  by  careless 
pruning.  Boot  parasites  spread  through  the  soil  from 
diseased  to  healthy  roots.  Most  of  them  can  live  for  a 
considerable  time  on  the  dead  roots ;  hence,  young  trees 


Fro.  169.    AGARICUS  MEI.LEUS.    Pine-root  attacked  by  Mycelium 
(a)  in  the  form  known  as  JRhizomorpka  fragilie. 

should  not  be  planted  at  once  in  the  place  of  diseased 
ones  that  have  been  uprooted,  however  carefully  the  roots 
have  been  removed ;  and  it  is  better,  in  any  event,  to  let 
some  time  elapse,  when  trees  are  cut  down,  before  planting 
others  in  their  place. 

Remedies.  Whatever  can  promote  healthy  growth,  espe- 
cially the  removal  of  the  unfavourable  conditions  noted 
above,  must  be  regarded  as  of  the  greatest  importance 
as  a  preventive  of  disease  due  to  the  attacks  of  parasites. 
To  prevent  the  spread  of  the  root  Fungi,  Dr.  Hartig 
recommends  that  narrow  trenches  be  dug  round  the  in- 
fected area,  thus  cutting  the  roots  and  preventing  the 
spread  of  mycelium.  Polypori  on  stems  and  branches 
usually  denote  that  the  wood  is  attacked  for  some  distance 
around  the  spots,  and  that  the  prospect  of  saving  the 
trees  is  not  great ;  though,  in  the  case  of  choice  trees,  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  scoop  away  the  di. eased  part,  and 
to  £11  up  the  cavity  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  water 
lodging  in  it.  Dead  or  dying  trees  should  not  be  left 
standing  to  spread  disease.  Dead  branches  should  be 
removed,  and  ragged  stumps  should  be  trimmed,  and 
coated  with  some  compound  to  prevent  water  and  Fungus 
spores  from  getting  into  them.  Branches  attacked  by 
Peridermium  Pini  should  be  cut  off  and  burned,  and 
Senecios  should  be  uprooted  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Fir-trees,  even  though  the  connection  of  P.  Pini  with 
Coleosporium  Senecionis  still  demands  investigation. 


Pinus — continued. 

Hysterium  Pinastri  can,  probably,  best  be  combated  by 
the  destruction  of  the  Fungus  in  the  needles ;  and,  with 
this  view,  all  fallen  branches,  bearing  leaves  and  debris 
from  trees  attacked  by  this  Fungus,  should  be  col- 
lected, as  far  as  possible,  and  burned. 

In  crowded  shrubberies  and  woods,  and  in  shady  situa- 
tions, the  needles  of  Conifers  are  apt  to  be  overgrown 
with  Fungi  of  the  group  of  Fumago,  with  an  alga,  Pleura- 
coccus  vulgaris,  &c.,  which  form  a  dark  coat,  like  soot, 
on  the  needles.  This  coat  prevents  the  latter  doing  their 
work  for  the  welfare  of  the  plant,  and  is  thus  hurtful, 
even  though  the  plants  forming  it  do  not  directly  absorb 
food  from  the  needles.  The  most  effectual  remedy  is 
thinning  out  the  shrubberies,  and  allowing  better  access 
of  light  and  air. 

INSECTS.  Pines,  Scotch  Firs,  and  other  Conifers  are 
very  subject,  in  forests,  to  the  attacks  of  various  kinds 
of  insects ;  and  they  are  liable  to  injury  from  the  same 
insects,  though  in  a  less  degree,  in  pleasure-grounds  and 
gardens.  The  roots  are  sometimes  injured  by  the 
operations  of  Cockchafers  and  Mole  Crickets ;  and  some 
of  the  Bark  Beetles  live  in  them  in  the  same  way 
as  they  live  in  the  stems.  The  wood  of  the  stems  is 
bored  into,  and  seriously  damaged,  by  the  larvae  of 
certain  species,  of  which  may  be  mentioned  Sirex,  as  fre- 
quently present,  the  Goat  Moth  occasionally,  and  the 
Pine  Weevils.  Sickly  trees  often  have  their  death 
hastened  by  the  ravages  of  various  species  of  small 
beetles  (see  Fine  Bark  Beetles)  chiefly  belonging  to  the 
family  Scoly tides ;  and  the  young  branches,  and  the  trees 
themselves  while  young,  are  often  killed  by  these  beetles, 
and  by  the  larvae  of  certain  small  moths,  all  of  which 
bore  into  the  branches  and  young  stems,  nearly  or 
quite  to  the  pith,  and  tunnel  up  them  towards  the  tips, 
causing  them  to  wither  and  fall.  See  Retinia.  Several 
beetles  are  very  hurtful  in  the  mature  state,  by  gnawing 
the  bark  off  young  twigs  and  young  stems,  or  by 
puncturing  the  bark  (Pissodes  Pini  and  P.  notatus). 
They  thus  cause  an  outflow  of  resin  from  each  puncture. 
The  larvae  of  certain  moths  of  the  genus  Retinia  also 
cause  an  outflow  of  resin,  which  by  R.  resinana  is  made 
into  a  shelter  that  looks  remarkably  like  a  gall).  The 
buds  also  are  injured  by  these  insects.  The  thinner 
branches  of  Scotch  Firs  are  often  swollen  to  twice  their 
natural  thickness  by  Gall  Mites  of  the  genus  Phytoptus 
(see  Mites),  the  effect  of  which  is,  frequently,  the  death 
of  the  branches.  These  galls  should  be  cut  off  and 
destroyed,  to  prevent  the  disease  spreading.  The  needles 
or  leaves  are  eaten  by  numerous  insects,  of  which  the 
more  injurious  are  Sawflies  (see  Fine  Sawflies)  and 
Moths.  Of  the  latter,  we  may  specify  the  Pine  Beauty, 


FIG.  170.  PINE  BEAUTY  MOTH  (Trachea  piniperda). 

Trachea  piniperda  (see  Fig.  170),  a  heavy-bodied  insect, 
with  variegated  wings  of  a  reddish- brown  colour,  mottled 
with  orange,  yellow,  white,  and  sometimes  green ;  the 
Bordered  White  (Fidonia  piniaria),  a  Geometer  in 
which  the  male  is  white  and  black  above,  with 
feathered  antennae,  and  the  female  is  dull  orange-brown, 
with  slender  antennas;  and  the  Carpet  Moths  (Thera 
firmata,  &c.),  similar  in  form  to  the  last,  but  with  the 
sexes  alike,  the  antennae  slender,  and  the  fore-wings 
brown  or  chestnut,  with  a  broad,  darker  cross-bar. 
Several  small  species  of  the  Tortricina  live,  as  larvae, 
between  needles  of  Coniferce,  spun  loosely  together,  and 
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FIG.  171.  CONE  OF  PINUS  BUNGEANA. 

some  do  considerable   injury.      But,   on   the   whole,    the 
moths  seldom  do  serious  harm  to  Conifers  in  gardens  or 


PiXLUS — continued. 

Pines  and  other  Coniferce  are  very  liable  to  the  attacks 
of  numerous  forms  of  Aphides,  some  of  which  feed  on 
the  needles,  and  others  on  the  branches  or  in  the  young 
buds.  The  latter,  for  the  most  part,  belong  to  the 
genera  Chermes  and  Lachnus,  both  of  which  usually 
have  a  coating  of  filaments  like  a  small  tuft  of  white 
cotton,  secreted  by,  and  protecting,  the  body;  and  they 
are,  therefore,  rather  easily  detected  on  the  bark.  The 
two  genera  are  easily  distinguished  from  one  another, 
since  Lachnus  has  short,  stumpy  honey-tubes  on  its 
back  near  the  end  of  the  body,  and  one  of  the  veins 
of  the  front  wing  that  run  to  the  hind  margin  has  two 
branches;  while  in  Chermes,  the  honey-tubes  are  not 
present,  and  the  veins  of  the  front  wings  are  all  un- 
branched.  The  number  of  species  is  too  great  to  permit 
of  a  description  being  here  given  of  each  one  that  is 
injurious  to  Coniferce ;  but  one  producing  a  gall  resem- 
bling a  miniature  Pine-apple,  is  referred  to  under  a 


FIG.  172.  PINUS  CKMBRA. 


pleasure  -  grounds,  though  they  frequently  do  much 
damage  in  forests.  The  Sawflies  are  more  to  be 
dreaded  than  the  moths. 


separate  heading  (see  Spruce  Pine-apple  Gall) 
Several  kinds  of  Psylla  also  feed  on  Coniferce.  In 
none  of  the  Conifers  would  the  result  be  worth  the 
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trouble  and  expense  of  treating  the  plants  with  any  of 
the  washes  or  other  substances  that  are  successful 
against  Aphides  in  general,  except,  perhaps,  for  the 
protection  of  very  choice  young  plants. 

The  appropriate  treatment  to  prevent  or  to  remedy 
the  attacks  of  insect  foes  will  be  found  under  the 
various  headings  referred  to,  except  for  the  leaf-de- 
stroying moths.  For  these,  the  most  successful  treatment 
will  be  found  to  be  beating  or  jarring  the  branches, 
and  crushing  all  larvae  that  fall  to  the  ground. 


FIG.  173.  BRANCH  OF  PINUS  CONTORT*. 

P.  aristata  (awned-coned).  1.  in  fives,  thickly  set  all  round 
the  branches,  three-sided,  abruptly  pointed,  entire,  exuding 
white  resin  on  their  surfaces  ;  those  on  young  trees  lin.  to  IJm. 
long,  half  a  line  wide  ;  on  old  specimens,  scarcely  lin.  long, 
thickly  placed  all  round  the  branchlets.  cones  purplish-brown, 
oval,  blunt-pointed,  often  appearing  as  if  varnished,  2iin.  to  2Jm. 
long,  l*in.  broad  ;  scales  awned.  Branches  spreading,  often  con- 
torted, covered  with  smooth,  thin  bark.  A.  40ft.  to  50ft.  Cali- 
fornia, 1870.  (G.  C.  n.  s.,  iv.  549.) 

P.  australis  (Southern).  I.  in  threes,  Sin.  to  9in.  long,  brilliant 
green,  rather  stout  and  reflexed  when  fully  grown  ;  sheaths  from 
IJin.  to  2in.  long  when  young.  Buds  large,  imbricated,  and  free 
from  resinous  matter,  cones  Tin.  to  Sin.  long,  2im.  broad,  of  a 
rich  chestnut-brown  colour,  cylindrical,  tapering  to  a  blunt  point 
Branches  few,  robust,  irregularly  placed.  h.  60ft.  to  70ft. 
Southern  United  States.  Hardy  in  the  Southern  Counties. 

P.  austriaca  (Austrian).*  Black  Pine.  I.  rich,  glossy  dark 
green,  rigid,  sharp-pointed,  erect,  rounded  on  one  side,  and 
slightly  channelled  on  the  other,  from  2iin.  to  5in.  long;  sheaths 
short,  persistent,  cones  reddish-brown,  2in.  to  3m.  long,  witn 
less  elevated,  smooth  and  shining  scales  ;  seeds  winged,  h.  /bft. 
to  100ft  Austria,  1835.  A  handsome  species,  "  sufficiently  hardy 
to  develop  its  beauty  in  the  bleakest  and  most  exposed  situa- 
tions." Its  method  of  propagation  is  similar  to  that  described 
for  P.  Pinaster,  but  the  necessity  of  transplanting  the  one-year- 
old  seedlings  is  even  greater,  as  otherwise  the  roots  are  defi- 
cient in  compactness,  and  grow  in  a  straggling  manner,  wnicn 
transplantation  corrects  and  modifies.  SYNS.  P.  Lancw 
austriaca,  P.  nigra.  (G.  C.  n.  s.,  ix.  i;75.) 

P.  a.  aurea  (golden).  A  fine,  free-growing  form,  with  gold- 
tinted  foliage. 


Finns — continued. 

P.  Balfouriana  (Balfour's).  Fox-tail  or  Hickory  Pine.  I.  light 
green,  rigid,  short,  very  glaucous  on  the  inner  face,  appressed, 
forming  tufts  1ft.  or  more  long  at  the  ends  of  the  branches. 
cones  oval,  about  2iin.  long,  and  half  as  much  in  diameter ; 
scales  hard,  coriaceous,  with  a  small  hook,  curved  upwards. 
h.  40ft.  to  50ft.  California,  1852.  An  alpine  species,  usually  with 
a  pyramidal  outline.  (G.  C.  n.  s.,  v.  33^.) 

P.  Benthamiana  (Bentham's).    A  synonym  of  P.  ponderosa. 

P.  Bolanderi  (Bolander's).    A  synonym  of  P.  contorta. 

P.  Bonrsieri  (Boursier's).    A  synonym  of  P.  contorta. 

P.  Bungeana  (Bunge's).*  Lace-bark  Pine.  I.  bright  pale  green, 
rigid,  triquetrous  or  three-angled,  compressed  and  sharply  pointed ; 
sheaths  short,  deciduous,  cones  small.  Branches  long  and 
slender.  A.  70ft.  to  80ft.  China,  1846.  A  beautiful  and  distinct 
species,  rare  in  cultivation.  See  Fig.  171.  (G.  C.  n.  s.,  xviiL  8.) 

P.  Buonapartea  (Buonaparte's).  I.  in  fives,  but  sometimes  six, 
seven,  eight,  or  nine  in  the  same  sheath,  glaucous-green,  angular 
on  the  inner  face,  very  slender,  5in.  long,  cones  straight,  nearly 
cylindrical,  lOin.  to  12in.  long,  3in.  to  4in.  in  diameter ;  seeds 
large,  with  broad  wings  lin.  long.  Trunk  straight,  furnished 
with  long,  slender  branches  in  regular  whorls,  and  pendent 
branchlets  2ft.  to  3ft.  long.  A.  130ft.  Sierra  Madre.  A  noble, 
tolerably  hardy  tree. 

P.  califomica  (Californian).    A  synonym  of  P.  insignia. 

P.  carpatica  (Carpathian).    A  synonym  of  P.  Murjhus. 

P.  Cembra  (Cembra).*  Swiss  Stone  Pine.  I.  marked  with  silver 
lines,  slender,  flexible,  triquetrous,  three-angled,  with  rough 
edges,  2in.  to  5in.  long ;  sheaths  small,  deciduous,  cones  erect, 
oval,  Sin.  to  4in.  long ;  scales  smooth,  terminating  in  a  broad, 
obtuse  spine;  seeds  about  Jin.  long,  edible.  A.  50ft.  to  150ft 
Central  Europe  and  Siberia,  1746.  A  very  slow-growing  species 
with  a  close,  erect,  symmetrical  habit,  and  remarkable  in  the 
fact  that  the  seeds  do  not  vegetate  until  the  second  spring. 
See  Fig.  172.  There  are  numerous  varieties;  that  known  as 
pumila  is  a  dwarf,  stunted  bush,  rarely  exceeding  4ft.  in  height ; 
its  leaves  and  cones  are  shorter  than  those  of  the  type. 

P.  chihuahuana  (Chihuahua).  I.  in  threes,  very  rarely  in  fours, 
finely  toothed  along  the  edges,  2h?.  to  3in.  long,  glaucous  above, 
light  green  beneath,  cones  lin.  to  l^in.  long,  smooth,  egg-shaped, 
h.  30ft.  to  50ft  Chihuahua  Mountains,  North  Mexico. 


FIG.  174.  CONE  OF  PINUS  COULTERI  (much  reduced). 

P.  contorta  (twisted).  I.  bright  green,  small,  from  lin.  to  2in. 
long,  cones  ovoid,  almost  spherical,  about  liin.  long,  very  per- 
sistent. Branches  numerous,  sub-erect  or  spreading.  A.  25ft. 
to  30ft.  California,  1831.  This  species,  "in  its  young  state,  in 
this  country,  is  a  compact,  pyramidal,  densely-branched  tree, 
with  the  branches  much  twisted  or  gnarled,  and  well  furnished 
with  grass-green  foliage"  (Veitch).  See  Fig.  173.  (G.  C.  n.  s., 
xix.  45.)  SYNS.  P.  Bolanderi,  P.  Boursieri  (F.  d.  S.,  1854,  934  b). 

P.  c.  Murrayana  (Murray's).  This  form  makes  a  much  taller, 
and  straighter  tree  than  the  type,  from  80ft  to  120ft.  high,  and 
4ft  to  6ft.  in  diameter,  with  light  green  leaves,  mostly  about 
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2m.  long,  a  conical   head,  and  thin,  scaly,  light  greyish-brown 
bark.    California.     SYN.  P.  ifurrayana. 

P.  Coulter!  (Coulter's).*  I.  beautifully  glaucous,  rigid  triangular 
ami  flattened,  incurved,  clustered  at  the  extremities  of  the 
branchlets,  9in.  to  12in.  long ;  sheaths  long,  cones  very  large, 
about  12in.  long,  6in.  in  diameter  at  the  broadest  part,  and  weigh- 
ing from  41b.  to  51b. ;  scales  very  thick,  woody,  armed  with  a 
strong,  hooked  spine,  yellowish-brown.  Branches  spreading,  with 
the  extremities  ascending,  h.  50ft.  to  70ft.  California,  1832. 
A  very  handsome  and  distinct  species.  SYN.  P.  macrocarpa. 
See  Fig.  174.  (G.  C.  n.  s.,  xxiii.  409.) 

P.  densiflora  (dense-flowered).  /.,  male  catkins  clustered  into  a 
thick,  cylindrical  spike,  from  2in.  to  Sin.  long.  I  bright  green, 
rather  stiff,  from  Jin.  to  4in.  long,  rounded  on  the  upper  sur- 
face, channelled  beneath,  slightly  scabrous  or  rough.sh 
crowded  towards  the  extremities  of  the  branchlets  eon**  about 
2in.  long.  Trunk  tapering  ;  branches  ascending,  h.  40ft  to  50ft. 
Japan.  (B,  H.,  1874,  273.) 

P.  Don  Pcdri  (Don  Pedro's).     A  synonym  of  P.  Loudoniana. 


FIG.  175.  LOWER  PART  OF  CONE  OF  PINUS  EXCELSA. 

P.  excelsa  (tall).*  Bhotan  Pine.  I.  glaucous-green,  very  slender 
and  flexible,  drooping,  triquetrous,  with  rough  edges,  cones 
cylindrical,  pendulous,  slightly  curved,  6in.  to  Sin.  long ;  scales 
large,  wedge-shaped,  loosely  imbricated.  Branches  regularly 
whorled,  the  upper  ascending,  and  those  below  decumbent. 
h.  60ft.  to  150ft  Himalayas,  1827.  A  handsome,  slender  tree, 
of  rapid  growth.  See  Figs.  175  and  176.  (G.  C.  n.  s.,  xix.  244.) 

P.  flexilis  (pliant).  White  Pine.  I.  rigid,  crowded,  about  2in. 
long,  cones  from  4in.  to  5in.  long  ;  scales  wedge-shaped,  h.  5ft. 
to  50ft.  California,  1851.  A  slow-growing  tree,  closely  allied  to 
P.  Cembra,  but  having  more  flexible  branches,  and  a  bushy 
habit.  (G.  C.  1875,  376.) 

P.  £,  albicaulis  (white-stemmed).  1.  light  glaucous-green,  rigid, 
erect  or  sub-erect,  triquetrous,  compressed,  l£in.  long,  cones 
ovoid,  2in.  to  2)in.  long.  Branches  and  their  ramifications 
numerous,  h.  20ft.  to  30ft  South  California,  1846.  A  slow- 
growing,  irregular-shaped  species.  (J.  H.  S.  i.,  p.  236.) 

P.  Fremontiana  (Fremont's).    A  synonym  of  P.  monophytta. 

P.  Gerardiana  (Gerard's).  I.  glaucous-yellowish-green,  rather 
rigid,  triquetrous,  abruptly  pointed,  4in.  to  Sin.  long,  cones  sub- 
globose  or  ovate-oblong,  sometimes  4in.  to  5in.  in  diameter  ; 
scales  thick,  spiny  ;  seeds  large,  edible.  Branches  ascending, 
lower  ones  spreading,  h.  40ft.  to  50ft.  Himalayas,  1830.  A 
handsome  tree,  with  a  conical  outline  and  smooth  bark. 

P.  Grenvillese  (Grenville's).  1.  in  fives,  12in.  to  14in.  long. 
cones  solitary,  pendulous,  narrow,  conical,  about  15in.  long. 
h.  60ft.  to  80ft.  Colmia,  1881.  A  fine  and  striking,  tender  tree. 
(G.  C.  n.  s.,  xv.  113.) 

P.  halcpcnsis  (Aleppo).*  I.  rather  light,  slender,  from  Sin.  to 
5in.  long,  clustered  at  the  extremities  of  the  branchlets,  some- 
times in  threes,  and  of  but  two  years'  duration,  cones  at  first 
acutely  conical,  about  2iin.  long,  ultimately  much  shortened 
and  rounded  ;  scales  broad,  flat,  yellowish-brown.  Branches 
slender,  h.  40ft.  to  50ft.  Levant,  1683.  (G.  C.  n.  s.,  xxii.  553.) 

P.  Insignia  (remarkable).*  Monterey  Pine.  I.  dark  green,  slender, 
soft,  flexible,  twisted,  slightly  appressed,  4in.  to  6in.  long,  cone* 
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very  ornamental,  4in.  to  5in.  long,  obtuse  at  the  base,  pointed  at 
the  apex  ;  scales  spineless,  smooth,  glossy  orange-brown  in  colour. 
Branches  dense,  h.  80ft.  to  100ft.  California,  1833.  This  is  de- 
scribed as  one  of  the  handsomest  of  all  the  Pines  ;  it  is,  however, 
only  hardy  enough  to  bear  the  winter  in  mild  south  and  south- 
west climates.  A  sheltered  position  is  at  all  times  most  essential. 
SYNS.  P.  californica,  P.  radiata.  (G.  C.  n.  s.,  ix.  108.) 
P.  koraiensls  (Corean).  I.  bright  glossy  green  on  the  outer  and 
broader  side,  and  silvery  on  the  two  inner  ones,  slender,  trigonal, 
3in.  to  4in.  long,  edges  roughish.  cones  almost  cylindrical,  very 
obtuse  at  both  ends,  5in.  long ;  scales  hard  and  leathery,  the 
points  recurved.  Branches  ascending,  h.  20ft.  to  30ft.  Corea 
and  Japan,  1861.  An  elegant  species,  with  a  compact  habit,  and 
forming  a  densely-rounded  head. 


FIG.  176.  BRANCH  OF  PINUS  EXCLLSA. 

P.  Lambertiana  (Lambert's).  Sugar  Pine.  L  bluish-glaucous- 
green,  triquetrous,  the  edges  rough,  slightly  twisted,  clustered 
towards  the  ends  of  the  branches,  cones  cylindrical,  tapering  at 
the  apex,  15in.  to  20in.  long,  and  3in.  to  4in.  in  diameter  ;  scales 
large,  loosely  imbricated  ;  seeds  large,  edible,  of  a  nutty  flavour. 
Branches  pendulous,  h.  150ft.  to  300ft.  California,  &c..  1827. 
This,  one  of  the  tallest  of  all  Pines,  has  an  enormous  girth,  the 
massive,  perpendicular  trunk  being  generally  bare  of  branches 
two-thirds  of  its  height  from  the  ground.  It  stands  the  English 
climate  well,  and  seldom  suffers  in  the  severest  winters.  It  has 
an  elegant  appearance,  while  growing,  during  its  infancy,  and 
early  displays  a  remarkable  magnitude  of  trunk  in  relation  to  its 
height.  In  its  native  country,  it  is  found  covering  districts  of  pure 
sand. 

P.  Laricio  (Larch-like).*  Corsican  Pine.  I.  spreading,  and 
curved  or  wavy,  6in.  long,  or  less,  cones  pale  brown,  closely  re- 
sembling those  of  P.  austriaca  in  size  and  shape  ;  scales  with 
a  very  short  point  ;  seeds  winged.  Branches  not  numerous. 
h.  100ft.  to  150ft.  South  Europe,  1814.  "This  Pine  is  easily 
recognised  by  its  strict,  erect  habit  ;  by  its  shortened  branches, 
which  sometimes  show  a  tendency  to  curve  in  a  direction  round 
the  tree  and  upwards  ;  and  by  its  large,  twisted,  glaucous  foliage" 
(Veitch).  It  is  better  suited  for  richer  soils,  in  lower  situations, 
than  many  other  Pines,  and  is  therefore  well  fitted  for  planting 
out  when  a  bold  and  prominent  tree  is  needed  in  extensive 
grounds  of  park-like  pretensions.  See  Fig.  177.  (G.  C.  n.  s., 
xxi.  15.) 

P.  L.  austriaca  (Austrian).    A  synonym  of  P.  austriaca. 

P.  L.  karamana  (Karamana).  I.  in  pairs,  arranged  in  tufts  at  the 
ends  of  the  upturned  branches,  6m.  to  Sin.  long,  dark  green. 
cones  solitary  or  in  pairs,  spreading,  4in.  long,  IJin.  thick,  elongated, 
void-conical,  resembling  those  of  the  Austrian  Pine,  but  much 


, 

larger.     Bark  pale  brown.     Asia  Mino 
xxi.  91.) 


1884.     (G.  C.  n.  s., 


P.  L.  Pallasiana  (Pallas').      I.  rigid,  sub-erect  or  erect,  sparsely 
set  towards  the  ends  of  the  branchlets,  6in.  long,     cones  as  large 
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as,  or  larger  than,  in  the  type.    A.  60ft.  to  80ft      Crimea,  1790. 


PIG.  177.  PINUS  LARICIO. 

P.  L.  pygmaea  (dwarf).    "  A  dwarf,  dense  bush,  with  all  its 
branches  and  their  ramifications  much  shortened,  and  with  the 
foliage  clustered  in  thick  tufts  at  their  extremities  "  (Veitch). 
Other  varieties  of  P.  Larieio  are :  compaeta,  contorta,  nana,  and 

pendula. 


FIG.  178.  BRANCH  OP  PINUS  LONGIFOLIA,  with  Male  Catkins. 

P  loneifolia  (long-leaved).  1.  in  threes,  12in.  to  14in.  long,  very 
slender,  three-edged,  of  a  bright  glossy  green,  finely  serrated, 
pendulous,  cones  either  singly  or  in  clusters  varying  from  three 
to  five  in  number,  in  regular  whorls,  Sin.  long,  and  2Jm.  to  3m. 
in  circumference  near  the  base,  cvate,  very  smooth,  glossy, 
and  hard  ;  scales  much  thickened  at  the  ends,  and  with  a  large, 
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thick,  hooked  beak.  Bark  rough.  Branches  irregularly  and 
thinly  scattered,  h.  60ft.  to  100ft  India.  Greenhouse  See 
Fig.  178. 

P.  Ixradoniana  (London's).  1.  in  fives,  Sin.  to  6in.  long,  angular 
on  the  inner  face,  coneg  quite  straight,  tapering  to  the  point 
12in.  to  Kin.  long,  Sin.  to  4in.  in  diameter ;  seeds  very  large' 
with  broad  wings  lin.  long.  Branches  in  whorls,  slender  and 
horizontal ;  lateral  ones  long,  very  slender,  divided  and  drooping 
h.  140ft  Mexico.  The  timber  of  this  tree  is  highly  esteemed 
being  of  excellent  quality.  Hardy  in  the  West  of  England.  SYN! 

P.  macrocarpa  (large-fruited).    A  synonym  of  P.  Coulteri. 

P.  maritima  (sea).    A  synonym  of  P.  Pinaster. 

P.  Massoniana  (Masson's).  J.  deep  green,  twisted,  4in.  to  6in. 
long,  rounded  or  convex  above,  channelled  beneath;  edges 
slightly  scabrous,  eonet  very  small  A.  70ft.  to  80ft  Japan, 
1854.  Closely  allied  to  P.  demijlora,  but  attaining  a  greyer 
height,  with  branches  longer  and  more  spreading,  and  the 
branchlets  stouter.  (S.  Z.  F.  J.  113,  114.) 

P.  monophylla  (one-leaved).  L  rigid,  glaucous-green,  curved, 
from  2in.  to  Sin.  long,  cone*  from  2in.  to  3in.  long,  without 
scales.  Branches  numerous  and  slender,  h.  20ft  to  25ft.  Cali- 
fornia, 1847.  A  small,  slow-growing  species,  with  a  dense,  bushy 
head.  SYN.  P.  Fremontiann.  (G.  C.  n.  s.,  xx.  44.) 


FIG.  179.  BRANCH  OF  PINUS  PINASTER. 


P.  Montexnma)  (Montezuma's).    L  in  fives,  Sin.  to  4in.  long, 
rather  stout,  rigid,  three-edged,  and  rough  at  the  angles,  sup- 
wn scal 


ported  by  long,  sharp-pointed,  bro 
sheaths,  which  are  persistent,  and  nearly  iin.  long,  comet  in 
clusters  of  three  or  four  t«  pet  her,  but  often  single,  nearly  hori- 
zontal, 4in.  to  5in.  long,  /Jin.  broad,  tapering  at  both  ends. 


, 

les  at  the  base  of  the 
comet  in 
rly  hori- 
th ends. 

Branches  few,  irregular,  rather  stout  and  twisted,  h.  40ft. 
Mexico.  Hardy  in  the  South  and  West  of  England.  (J.  H.  S.  i. 
235.) 

P.  monticola  (mountain-top).*  1.  glaucous,  triquetrous,  the  edges 
slightly  scabrous,  about  3in.  long,  the  points  blunt;  sheaths 
short,  cone*  Sin.  to  6in.  long,  tapering  to  a  sharp  point.  Branches 
whorled.  A.  75ft  to  100ft  North  California,  183L  A  handsome. 
pyramidal-growing  tree,  with  an  erect  trunk.  It  is  closely  allied 
to  P.  Strobui,  but  the  leaves  are  shorter,  and  more  rigid. 

P.  Mughns(Mughus).  I.  dark  green,  crowded,  stiff,  short,  twisted, 
about  2in.  long,  cones  usually  in  pairs,  small,  ligneous,  ovoid, 
about  Ijin.  long  ;  scales  with  a  strong,  usually  curved  spine. 
Upper  branches  ascending  or  erect  ;  lower  ones  generally 
decumbent  h.  5ft  to  15ft  Mountains  of  Central  Europe,  1779. 
A  densely-branched  tree  or  shrub.  SYNS.  P.  earpatiea  and 
P.  Pumilio.  P.  montana,  by  some  botanists  regarded  as  a 
distinct  species,  very  nearly  resembles  P.  Mugkut. 

P.  VL  nana  (dwarf).  Knee  Pine.  A  small  form,  rarely  above  2ft 
in  height 

P.  muricata  (prickly-coned).  1.  bright  green,  pliant,  crowded, 
convex  on  one  surface,  and  somewhat  concave  on  the  other,  blunt, 
with  rough  edges,  and  short,  pale  sheaths,  Sin.  to  Sin.  long. 
cones  clustered,  about  Sin.  long,  very  dense  and  woody,  often 
oblique  ;  lower  scales  prominent,  furnished  with  a  sharp,  woody 
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point.  Branches  not  numerous,  h.  25ft.  to  50ft  (rarely  80ft.  to 
120ft.).  California,  1846.  A  distinct  species,  with  a  somewhat 
irregular  growth. 

P.  Murrayana  (Murray's).  A  synonym  of  P.  contorta  Murrayana. 

P.  nlgra  (black).    A  synonym  of  P.  austriaca. 

P.  Parryana  (Parry's).    A  synonym  of  P.  ponderosa. 

P.  parviflora  (small-flowered).*  I.  silvery  on  the  flattened  or 
inner  sides,  rigid,  crowded,  slightly  twisted,  lin.  to  14in.  long. 
cones  ovate-elliptic,  24in.  to  3iin.  long ;  scales  leathery,  broadly 
wedge-shaped.  Branches  approximate,  horizontal  or  slightly 
ascending ;  branchlets  numerous,  short,  tufted,  h.  25ft  to  40ft. 
Japan,  1861.  A  distinct,  small-growing  species,  having  a  well- 
furnished  trunk  and  dense  foliage.  (G.  C.  n.  a.,  x.  624.) 

P.  Pinaster  (Pinaster)."  Cluster  Pine.  I.  dark  green,  stiff,  broad, 
stout,  from  6in.  to  12in.  long,  cones  about  4m.  long,  in  dense 
clusters,  yellowish-brown ;  scales  pyramidal,  angular,  with  a 
short,  straight  prickle;  seeds  winged.  A.  60ft.  to  80ft.  South- 
west Europe,  1596.  A  beautiful  tree,  of  variable  habit,  and  suc- 
ceeding best  near  the  sea.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  most  uncertain  of 
all  the  Coniferce  to  remove,  on  account  of  its  long,  bare  roots. 
Two-year-old  seedlings  seldom  strike  when  removed,  it  being 
absolutely  necessary  to  procure  seedlings  which  have  been  trans- 
planted when  a  year  old,  and  have  stood  in  the  nursery  for 
another  year.  When  the  seed  is  sown,  however,  where  the  trees 
are  intended  to  stand,  in  deep,  dry  sand,  they  do  very  well.  SYN. 
P.  maritima.  See  Fig.  179.  (Sy.  En.  B.  1381.) 

P.  P.  Hamilton!  (Hamilton's).  Lord  Aberdeen's  Pine.  An 
elegant  variety,  with  shorter  and  paler  green  leaves  than  the 
type.  Nice,  1825. 

P.  P.  variogata  (variegated)  more  or  less  variegated  with  yellow 
and  green. 


FIG.  180.  PINUS  PINEA. 


P.  Plnea  (Pine).«  Parasol  Pine  or  Stone  Pine.  I.  deep  green 
semi-cylindrical,  rather  rigid,  with  the  edges  slightly  scalrous,' 
about  6m.  long,  cones  from  4in.  to  6in.  long,  and  3in  in  dia- 
meter ;  scales  stout,  ligneous,  hard,  terminating  in  a  recurved 
obtuse  prick  e  ;  seeds  with  a  very  small  wing.  Branches  spread- 
ing ;  branchlets  generally  ascending,  and  confined  to  the  top  of 
*er  t2t~~™ *!_*?£&  Mediterranean  region,  1548.  this 


,          . 

very  picturesque  tree  thrives  best  in  a  sandy  soil,  near  the  sea 
in  a  sheltered  situation  :  it  is  somewhat  tender,  not  being  able  to 
stand  exposure  to  cold  blasts  of  wind.  In  Italy,  the  seeds 
which  are  larger  in  size  than  those  of  any  other  European  Pine 

lee  Fig    180a  '™!  C.  n^*?  a  46?"*"  "*  uncommonly  fond- 
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P.  ponderosa  (heavy- wooded).*  I.  deep  glaucous-green,  rather 
rigid,  three-angled,  compressed,  with  roughish  edges,  from  6in.  to 
12in.  long,  sometimes  twisted,  confined  to  the  extremities  of  the 
branches,  cones  ovoid,  3in.  to  6in.  long  ;  scales  terminating  in 
a  short  spine.  Branches  regularly  whorled,  at  first  horizontal, 
afterwards  decumbent,  h.  100ft.  to  150ft.  and  upwards.  Cali- 
fornia, 1827.  A  very  large  tree,  the  bark  of  which  is  divided  into 
large,  flat,  smooth  plates,  4in.  to  Sin.  broad.  SYNS.  P.  Ben- 
thamiana  (F.  d.  S.  iv.,  p.  216 ;  vi.,  p.  85),  P.  Parryana,  and 
P.  Sinclairiana. 

P.  P.  Jeffrey!  (Jeffrey's).  I.  glaucous-green,  rigid,  spreading, 
about  9in.  long,  cones  large  and  handsome,  Sin.  to  9in.  long, 
tapering,  more  developed  above  than  beneath,  yellowish-brown  ; 
scales  closely  adherent,  with  a  projecting  spine,  h.  150ft.  Oregon 
and  California,  1852. 

P.  Pumilio  (Pumilio).     A  synonym  of  P.  Mughus. 


FIG.  181.  CONE  OP  PINUS  PUNGENS. 


P.  pnngens  (pricking).  Table  Mountain  Pine.  I.  in  twos,  2in. 
to  2Jin.  long,  pale  yellowish-green,  straight,  rigid,  thickly  set 
on  the  branches,  cones  top-shaped,  rather  large,  light  yellowish- 
brown,  3Jin.  long,  2Jin.  broad  at  the  base,  tapering  to  a  point, 
generally  in  whorls  round  the  stem  and  top  branches;  scales 
thick,  hard,  broad  at  the  base,  elevated  into  a  pyramid,  with  an 
incurved,  strong,  awl-shaped  hook.  Branches  irregular  and 
spreading;  buds  blunt,  covered  with  resin,  h.  40ft.  to  50ft., 
resembling  the  Scotch  Fir  in  habit.  Mountains  of  Southern 
United  States.  See  Fig.  181. 


FIG.  182.  CONE  OF  PINUS  PYRENAICA. 

P.  pyrenaica  (Pyrenean).  I.  thin,  smooth,  dense,  about  4in 
long,  the  edges  slightly  scabrous,  cones  about  2iin.  long  slightly 
curved,  and  tapering  to  a  point.  Branches  numerous  with  the 
branchlets  close-set,  h.  60ft.  to  80ft.  Pyrenees,  1834.  A  hand- 
some species,  of  rapid  growth,  and  with  a  regular  pyramidal  out- 
line. See  Fig.  182.  (R,  H.  1867,  16.) 

P.  p.  brutia  (Brutia).  "A  medium-sized  tree,  with  spread- 
ing branches,  and  slender,  wavy  leaves,  9in.  long"  (Veitch). 
Italy.  See  Fig.  183. 

P.  radiata  (rayed).    A  synonym  of  P.  insignis. 
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FIG.  183.  BRANCH  OF  PINUS  PYRENAICA  BRUTIA. 

P.  rlgida  (stiff).  1.  light  green,  rigid,  triquetrous,  with  roundish 
edges,  sharp-pointed,  from  Sin.  to  5in.  long,  cones  ovoid,  about 
3in.  long  ;  scales  terminating  in  sharp,  hooked  prickles,  h.  70ft., 
but  only  from  30ft.  to  45ft.  in  England.  Eastern  United  States, 
1759.  This  species  is  much  branched  at  the  top,  and  forms 
a  dense  head. 


FIG.  184.  CONE  OF  PINUS  SABINIANA  (much  reduced) 

P.  Sabinlana  (Sabine's).  I.  glaucous-bluish-green, 
flaccid,  pendulous,  slightly  twisted,  rounded  on 
the  outer,  and  with  a  prominent  rib  on  the 
inner,  side,  cones  from  7in.  to  9in.  long,  Sin. 
to  7in.  in  diameter,  very  resinous ;  scales  hard, 
strong,  large,  terminating  in  a  sharp,  hard, 
solid  point.  Branches  horizontal,  usually  having 
a  bare  appearance,  h.  40ft.  to  60ft.  California, 
1832.  "In  England,  it  is  tolerably  hardy,  but 
somewhat  fastidious  as  to  soil  and  situation.  In 
favourable  spots,  where  it  has  attained  a  con- 
siderable size,  it  proves  to  be  a  very  distinct,  and 
by  no  means  inelegant,  tree,  its  long,  pendulous 
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P.  StTObns  (Strobus).*  Weymouth  Pine.  I.  light  green,  marked 
with  silvery  lines,  slender,  soft,  3in.  to  bin.  long,  cones 
cylindrical,  tapering,  slightly  curved,  6in.  to  Sin.  long;  scales 
smooth,  thickened  at  the  apex.  Branches  often  short,  h.  120ft. 
to  160ft.  North  America,  1705.  A  handsome  tree,  but  inferior 


FIG.  185.  PORTION  OF  BRANCHLET,  WITH  Two  CLUSTERS  OP 
LEAVES,  OF  PINUS  STROBUS. 

to  P.  excelsa,  to  which  it  is  very  closely  allied.  See  Fig.  185. 
The  variety  nana  is  a  small,  compact,  bushy  shrub,  with  short, 
slender  branches  and  numerous  branchlets.  The  leaves  are 
shorter  than  those  of  the  species,  and  densely  clustered  at  the 
extremities  of  the  branchlets.  There  are  several  other  but  in- 
ferior varieties. 


FIG.  186.  CONE  OF  PINUS  SYLVESTRIS. 

P.  sylvestris  (sylvan).*  Deal  Wood ;  Fir-tree ;  Scotch  or  Wild 
Pine.  I.  dense,  of  a  glaucous  hue,  from  liin.  to  2in.  long,  but 
shorter  on  old  trees ;  sheaths  small,  persistent,  nearly  black. 
cones  solitary  or  two  or  three  together,  about  2in.  long,  tapering 
towards  the  apex ;  tops  of  the  scales  elevated  and  ridged,  with 
a  square  or  triquetrous  outline,  and  a  small  shield  with  a 


leaves  and  slender  but  crooked  brandies  being 
notable  characteristics ;  but  all  defects  are  am- 
ply atoned  for  by  its  fine  cones,  which  almost 
rival  those  of  P.  macrocarpa  [P.  Coulteri]  in  size 
and  colour  "(Veitch).  See  Fig.  184. 


P.   Sinolairlana  (Sinclair's). 
P.  ponderosa. 


A   synonym   of 


FIG.  187.  BRANCHLET  AND  CONES  OF  PINUS  SYLVESTRIS. 
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deciduous  point ;  seeds  winged.    Branches  spreading,  shortjthe 
lower  ones  dying  off  when  in  a  young  state.    A.  50ft    to  100 
Britain.    A  well-known  tree,  of  which  there  are  several  varieties 
of  little  value.    It  grows  best  in  a  peaty  soil,  where  the  H 
acts  as  cover,  and  affords  protection  to  the  young  plant  which 
is  better  adapted  for  it  than  close  herbage.    When  shifted  to 
different  soil,  the  quality  of  the  tree  often  degenerates,  and  the 
wood    becomes  whiter  and   softer   than  in  the  original   type. 
See  Figs.  186  and  187.    (Sy.  En.  B.  1380.) 

P.  8.  altaica  (Altaian).    A  compact,  pyramidal  tree,  with  much 
shorter  and  stiffer  leaves,    h.  50ft.    Altai  Mountains. 

P.  8.  argentea  (silvery).    Cones  and  leaves  of  a  beautiful  silvery 


FIG.  188.   PINUS  SYLVESTRIS  PAST1GIATA. 


P.  8.  latlfoUa  (hroad-leared).  A  robust  and  rapid-growing  form, 
having  much  broader,  more  glaucous,  and  longer  leaves  than  any 
other  variety  of  P.  sylvestris. 


P. 


.  mpnophylla  (one-leaved).    A  singular  variety.    The  leaves 
•attached  to  each  other  throughput  their  length,  and  have 

them  a  twist, 
"  (Gordon, 


are  -aiuicuea  10  eacn  otner  throughout  their  length  s 
the  appearance  of  being  united;  but  by  giving  them 
they  separate  into  two,  like  the  ordinary  Scotch  Fir" 
"  Pinetum  "). 


Finns — continued. 
P.   s.   variegata  (variegated).     I.   variegated  with  pale   straw- 

colour. 
P.  tubcrculata  (tubercled).     I.  deep  green,  triquetrous,  with  an 

elevated  rib  running  along  the  middle  on  the  under  side,  twisted, 

the  edges  scabrous,     cones  varying  in   size,  from  4in.  to  Sin. 

long;  scales  very  prominent,  deeply  divided  from  each  other. 

h.  25ft.  to  40ft.    California,  1847.    A  handsome  species  when  in 

a  young  state. 

Several  species,  not  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  list,  are  occa- 
sionally seen  in  cultivation,  but  they  are,  as  a  rule,  too  tender  for 
our  climate  ;  and  several  others  are  of  no  horticultural  value. 

FIONANDBA.  A  synonym  of  Cyphomandra 
(which  see). 

PIONE  A  FORFICALIS  (Garden  Pebble  Moth).  An 
insect  living,  in  the  larval  state,  on  the  leaves  of  Cabbages 
and  Horse-radish,  as  well  as  on  Hedge  Mustard  and 
other  uncultivated  Cruciferce.  The  moth  is  common 
throughout  the  country.  It  is  a  little  over  lin.  in  spread 
of  wings.  The  front  wings  are  rather  pointed  at  the  tip, 
and  in  colour  are  dull  straw-yellow,  shaded  with  pale 
brown;  a  brown  line  runs  from,  the  tip  to  the  middle  of 
the  ^nner  margin,  and  another  nearly  parallel  to  it,  but 
paler  brown,  crosses  the  middle  of  the  wing,  widening 
towards  the  front  margin  into  a  dark,  ill-defined  spot. 
There  are  also  one  or  two  other  less  distinct  lines,  run- 
ning in  the  same  general  directions  with  these.  The 
body  is  pale,  shining  straw-yellow  in  colour,  as  are  also 
the  hind  wings,  which  have  a  brown  marginal  line,  and 
a  brown  line  running  parallel  with  it.  The  larva  ha=i  six 
true  legs  and  ten  prolegs;  it  is  yellowish-green,  with  a 
darker  green  line  down  the  middle  of  the  back,  and  one 
along  each  side,  bordered  above  with  a  white  line.  The 
head  is  brown.  There  are  usually  two  broods  in  the  year. 
Some  moths  emerge  in  May.  They  lay  eggs,  and  from 
these  emerge  larvae,  which  feed  on  the  plants  named 
above,  usually  between  the  leaves,  under  protection  of  a 
thin  web  of  threads.  They  turn,  in  the  soil,  into  pupse, 
from  which  moths  emerge  about  August.  These  produce 
a  new  brood  of  larvae,  which  feed  up  in  autumn,  to  become 
moths  in  the  following  May.  The  damage  done  by  the 
moths  is  seldom  serioua,  though  the  larva  are  trouble- 
some in  often  being  boiled  between  the  leaves  of  Cabbages 
and  served  at  table.  The  only  practicable  remedies  are 
picking  off  the  larvae  and  catching  and  killing  the  moths. 
PIONY.  See  Fajonia. 

FIOPHILA  AFII  (Celery-stem  Fly).  A  fly  which 
has  been  described  by  Professor  Westwood,  in  the 
"  Gardeners'  Chronicle,"  as  injurious  to  Celery.  The 
yellowish  -  white  maggots  burrow,  during  winter  and 
spring,  in  the  stems,  eating  their  way  upwards,  and 
leaving  borrows  of  a  rusty-red  colour  in  the  tissues. 
They  are  blunt  behind,  but  taper  in  front,  and  have  two 
black  hooks  in  the  front  end.  The  maggots  change  into 
pupaa  in  the  stem,  and  the  flies  emerge  in  May.  They 
are  of  a  glossy  black  colour,  with  a  coat  of  golden-grey 
hairs ;  the  head  is  chestnut-brown,  with  a  black  apex ; 
the  two  wings  are  clear,  with  yellow  veins ;  and  the  legs 
are  straw-coloured,  with  dusky  feet.  The  spread  of 
wings  is  a  little  over  £in.,  the  length  of  head  and  body 
hardly  Jin. 

Remedy.  The  only  useful  remedy  seems  to  be  the 
burning  of  all  plants  showing  signs  of  disease,  to  prevent 
the  injury  from  spreading. 

FIFES  (old  Latin  name,  akin  to  the  Greek  Peperi, 
and  Sanscrit  Pippala).  Pepper.  Including  Artanthe, 
Chavica,  Cubeba,  Pothomorphe,  &c.  OED.  Piperacece.  A 
vast  genus  (upwards  of  600  species  have  been  described) 
of  stove,  rarely  nearly  hardy,  shrubs,  sometimes  climbing, 
rarely  trees  or  tall  herbs,  with  branches  often  articulated 
at  the  nodes ;  they  are  broadly  dispersed  over  the  warmer 
regions  of  the  globe,  and  are  very  numerous  in  tropical 
America.  Flowers  hermaphrodite  or  unisexual,  densely 
cylindrical-spicate  or  rarely  sub-racemose,  subtended  by 
peltate,  adnate,  or  concave  bracts;  perianth  none; 
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Piper— continued. 

stamens  two  to  four,  rarely  five  or  many ;  spikes  peduncu- 
late or  rarely  sab-sessile.  Leaves  alternate,  entire  or 
(in  one  species)  trifid,  stalked;  stipules  adherent  to  the 
leaf-stalk,  or  opposite,  and  deciduous.  Few  of  the 
species  have  any  horticultural  importance,  but  some  of 
them  are  of  great  economic  value.  The  Pepper  of  com- 


'^Xf 


Piper — continued. 
P.   Betle.     Betel    Pepper.     JL,    catkins 
peduncled,  greatly   enlarged   in    fruit,   p 
distichous,  cordate-ovate,  4in.  to  Tin.  long,  « 
oblique  at  base ;  petioles  rounded,  stipuled  wnea  yoonc. 
trailing  or  climbing  to  a  great  height.    East  Indies,  1804 
This  species    yiel£  the8  Betel  fiaf  of  thesSth   Asiatic.^ 
almost  as  extensive   an  article  of  commerce  a*  Tobacco  fa 
the  West    (B.M.3132.) 


FIG.  189.  BRAKCH  OP  PIPER  PORPHTROPHTLLUIL 


merce  {P.  nwrrum)  is  imported  in  enormous  quantities. 
It  is  also  employed  as  an  acrid  stimulant  in  cases  of  im- 
paired digestion,  and  it  has  been  recommended,  in  cases 
of  ague,  to  prevent  the  paroxysm.  P.  nigrum  and  the 
rest  of  the  stove  species  grow  freely  in  a  well-drained, 
rich,  loamy  soil  The  others  thrive  in  almost  any  soil, 
in  a  cooler  temperature.  All  are  propagated  by  cuttings 
of  the  half-ripened  shoots,  inserted  in  sandy  soil,  under 
a  bell  glass. 


P.  borneense  (Bornean).    L  large,  of  a  rich  dark  green,  with 
broad  but  faint  silvery-grey  stripes  between  the  eleven 
rugose  and  glabrous  above,  hairr-pubesce 
hairy.    Borneo,  1882.    A  dwarf,  store,  h 


stove    plant. 


shaded   with    metallic 
ate  green,  mottled  with  white 
.  ,  187&    A  distinct  and  splendid 

(L  EL  239.)    SYJ.S.  ArtanUte    decurrent    and    A. 


P.  eyofilnnm  aureum-pictnm  (tall,  golden-painted).*   I.  with  a 
large,  creamy  blotch,  broadly  ovate-cordate,  acuminate,  iin.  to 
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P  porphyrophylluni  (purple-leaved).*  I.  c 
shortly  cuspidate,  4in.  to  6in.  long,  3±in.  to  5in. 
bronzy-green  above,  beautifully  marked  with 


ed).  I.  deep  sap-green,  when  young 
;  petioles  pubescent.  Stems  fleshy, 
Columbia,  1877.  A  distinct,  stove 


Piper—  continued. 

5in  long  •  petioles  lin.  to  2in.  long,  winged  by  the  adnate  stipules 
at  their  bases.  New  Zealand.  A  very  aromatic,  greenhouse 
bush  or  small  tree. 

P.  Futokadsura  (Futokadsura).*  fl.  greenish,  succeeded  by 
bright  red  fruit.  I.  ovate-lanceolate,  acuminate,  entire,  about 
3in.  broad,  glabrous.  Branches  slender.  Japan  1869.  A 
remarkable,  nearly  hardy,  deciduous  shrub,  very  like  P.  nifjrum. 
P  nierum.  Black,  or  Common  Pepper,  fl.,  catkins  3in.  to  6in. 
lorn?  fr.  first  green,  then  red,  afterwards  black.  I.  4in.  to  6in. 
long,  alternate,  distichous,  broadly  ovate,  acuminate;  petioles 
rounded,  Ain.  to  nearly  lin.  long.  Stem  trailing  or  climbing, 
flexuous.  East  Indies,  1790.  The  fruit  of  this  species  forms  the 
well-known  condiment.  White  Pepper  is  the  same  fruit,  but  de- 
prived  of  its  external  coat.  (B.  M.  3139  ;  B.  M.  PI.  245.) 

cordate-orbicular, 
broad,  rich  deep 

zy-green  above,  beautfuy  mare  w  numerous,  small, 
pink  spots,  which  are  thickly  clustered  along  the  course  of  the 
nerves,  and  a  few  scattered  between  them  ;  under  surface  dull 
purple.  Malay  Peninsula  (?).  Stove  climber.  See  Fig.  189. 
(F.  d.  S.  1491  ;  R.  H.  1883,  560.)  SYN.  Cissus  porphyrophyllus, 
of  gardens. 

P.  rubronodosum  (red-noded). 
frosted  over  with  silver-grey  ;  p 
scabrous,  red  at  the  nodes.     Columbia, 
shrub. 

PIPER  ACE.2E.  A  natural  order  of  herbs,  shrubs, 
or  very  rarely  trees,  often  aromatic  or  stimulant,  broadly 
dispersed  over  the  globe.  Flowers  hermaphrodite  or 
unisexual,  small,  often  minute,  variously  disposed,  scat- 
tered or  dense,  in  spikes  or  rarely  racemes,  and  fur- 
nished with  a  frequently  peltate  bract;  perianth  (except 
in  one  genus)  absent  ;  stamens  two  to  six,  or  very  rarely 
seven  or  eight  (or  one  ?),  hypogynous  ;  filaments'  free,  or 
rarely  adnate  to  the  base  of  the  ovary.  Fruit  small, 
capsular  or  baccate.  Leaves  alternate,  or  rarely  oppo- 
site or  three  or  four  in  a  whorl,  entire  or  very  rarely 
trifid,  three  or  many-nerved,  or  penniveined,  sometimes 
pellucid-dotted  or  succulent  ;  stipules,  when  present, 
adnate  to  the  petioles,  or  dilated  at  base  and  reduced 
to  an  amplexicaul  petiole,  or  connate  and  opposite  the 
leaves.  Among  the  most  important  economical  products 
of  Piperacece  are  Pepper  and  Betel.  An  acrid  resin  and 
a  volatile,  aromatic  oil  are  possessed  by  the  plants.  The 
order  comprises  about  eight  genera  and  nearly  1000 
species.  Illustrative  genera  are  :  Houttuynia,  Peperomia, 
and  Piper. 

PIPERELLA.  A  synonym  of  Micromeria  (which 
tee). 

FIFE-TREE.     See  Syringa  vnlgaris. 
FIFEWORT.     See   Eriocaulon. 
PIFFERIDOtE,  or  PIPRAGE.      A  common   name 
for  Berberis  vulgaris. 

FIFTADENIA  (from  p-ipto,  to  fall,  and  aden,  a 
gland;  referring  to  the  falling  gland  of  the  anthers). 
OED.  Leguminosoe.  A  genus  comprising  about  thirty 
species  of  unarmed  or  prickly,  stove  shrubs  or  trees, 
two  of  which  are  natives  of  tropical  Africa,  and  the 
rest  inhabit  the  warmer  regions  of  America.  Flowers 
white  or  greenish,  small,  uniform,  hermaphrodite  or  sub- 
polygamous,  sessile  or  pedicellate,  disposed  in  cylin- 
drical spikes  or  globose  heads;  peduncles  axillary,  soli- 
tary or  fasciculate,  the  uppermost  ones  at  the  tips  of 
the  branches,  often  paniculate.  Pods  stipitate  or  rarely 
sessile,  broadly  linear,  flat,  membranous  or  coriaceous. 
Leaves  bipinnate;  leaflets  small  and  many-jugate,  or 
rarely  large  and  few-jugate.  For  culture  of  the  species 
described  below,  see  Adenanthera. 

P.  latifolia  (broad-leaved),  fl.  spicate  ;  spikes  shorter  than  the 
leaves,  axillary  or  in  terminal  panicles.  I.  bipinnate,  tri-  or 
quadri-jugate,  glabrous,  often  slightly  glaucescent  beneath; 


FIPTANTHUS  (from  pipto,  to  fall,  and  anthos,  a 
flower  ;  the  teeth  of  the  calyx,  as  well  as  the  petals 
and  stamens,  very  soon  fall  off).  OBD.  Leguminosce.  A 
monotypic  genus,  the  species  being  a  very  handsome, 
hardy  or  nearly  hardy,  evergreen  shrub.  It  thrives  best 


Fiptanthus — continued. 

in  a  rich  sandy  loam,  and  in  exposed  parts  should  have 
the  protection  of  a  wall.  Propagated  by  seeds ;  by 
cuttings  of  the  ripened  shoots,  inserted  under  a  hand 
light;  and  by  layers. 

P.  nepalensis  (Nepaulese).*  Evergreen  Laburnum.  /.  yellow, 
large,  in  terminal,  bracteate  racemes ;  standard  orbicular, 
slightly  exceeding  the  wings,  the  sides  reflexed ;  wings  oblong- 
obovate ;  keel  as  long  as,  or  longer  than,  the  wings,  scarcely 
incurved;  petals  connate  at  the  base.  Spring.  I.  alternate, 
petiolate,  digitately  trifoliolate  ;  leaflets  lanceolate,  acute, 
slightly  hairy  ;  stipules  united  in  one,  opposite  the  leaves. 
h.  10ft.  Temperate  Himalaya,  1821.  (S.  B.  F.  G.  264  ;  H.  E.  F 
131,  under  name  of  Baptisia  nepalensis.) 

PIPTOCLAINA.      Included  under  Heliotropium. 

FIFTOSFATHA  (from  pipto,  to  fall,  and  spathe,  a 
spathe ;  after  fertilisation,  the  top  of  the  spathe  falls  off  like 
an  extinguisher).  OBD.  Aroidece  (Aracece).  A  monotypic 
genus.  The  species  is  a  stove,  herbaceous,  tufted,  stem- 
less  perennial,  of  little  other  than  botanical  interest.  It 
thrives  best  in  a  well-drained  compost  of  rich,  sandy 
loam,  fibry  peat,  and  leaf  mould.  A  very  moist  atmo- 
sphere is  essential.  Propagated  by  divisions,  or  by  seeds. 

P.  inslgnis  (remarkable),  fl.  white,  tinted  with  pink,  liin.  long, 
convolute,  ovate-fusiform ;  spadix  half  as  long  as  the  spathe, 
sessile ;  peduncles  longer  than  the  petioles,  slender,  decurved  at 
apex.  Summer.  I.  numerous,  nearly  6in.  long,  lanceolate,  coria- 
ceous, cartilaginously  margined,  slightly  dotted  beneath  ;  petioles 
much  shorter  than  the  leaves,  sheathing  at  base.  Borneo,  1879. 
(B.  M.  6598  ;  G.  C.  n.  s.,  xi.,  p.  139.) 

PIQUERIA  (named  after  A.  Piqueria,  a  Spanish 
botanist,  who  published  a  translation  of  Hippocrates  in 
1757).  Including  Phalacrcea.  ORD.  Compositor.  A  genus 
comprising  about  half-a-score  species  of  greenhouse  or 
hardy  shrubs,  or  rarely  erect  annual  or  perennial  herbs, 
natives  of  mostly  Western  South  America,  from  Bolivia 
to  Mexico.  Flower-heads  white  or  bluish,  small,  homo- 
gamous,  often  densely  cymose,  the  cymes  corymbose  or 
loosely  paniculate ;  involucre  campanulate ;  receptacle 
flat  or  convex,  naked.  Leaves  opposite,  toothed  or  entire. 
The  only  species  known  to  cultivation  are  the  two  de- 
scribed below.  Both  are  hardy,  and  of  easy  culture  in 
ordinary  garden  soil.  P.  latifolia  may  be  increased  by 
seeds,  and  P.  trinervia  by  division. 

P.  latifolia  (broad-leaved),  fl.-heads  purplish,  pedicellate; 
neduncles  almost  naked,  corymbose  at  apex.  July.  I.  petiolate 
broadly  ovate,  truncate  at  base.  h.  IJft.  Peru,  1800.  Annual. 
(R.  G.  107.)  SYNS.  Ageratum  latifolium,  Phalacrcea  ccelestina. 

P.  trinervia  (three-nerved),  fl.-heads  white,  disposed  in  loose, 
corymbose,  many-headed  panicles.  July.  1.  ovate  or  oblong- 
lanceolate,  sub-serrate,  trinerved.  h.  2ft.  Mexico,  1798. 
Glabrous  perennial  herb.  (B.  M.  2650.) 

FIRIGARA.      A  synonym  of  Gustavia  (which  see)- 

FIRIQUETA.     Included  under  Turnera  (which  see). 

FIRONNEAUA.     Included  under  JSchmea. 

PIS  AURA.     A  synonym  of  Lopezia  (which  see). 

PISCIDIA  (from  piscis,  a  fish,  and  ccedo,  to  kill  or 
destroy;  the  leaves,  bark,  and  twigs,  are  bruised,  and 
thrown  into  ponds  or  rivulets,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
toxicating fish,  by  which  means  they  are  easily  taken). 
Fish  Poison-tree  ;  Jamaica  Dogwood.  OBD.  Leguminosce. 
A  monotypic  genus,  the  species  being  a  stove,  evergreen 
tree,  having  the  flowers,  foliage,  and  habit,  of  Loncho- 
carpus,  but  the  pod  bears  four  projecting,  longitudinal 
wings.  The  species  requires  a  compost  of  sandy,  fibry 
loam.  Cuttings  of  half-ripened  shoots  will  root  in  sand, 
under  a  glass,  in  heat. 

P.  erythrina  (red),  fl.  white  and  mixed  with  blood-colour, 
above  ^in.  long,  appearing  before  the  leaves  ;  calyx  teeth  broadly 
triangular ;  standard  silky-hoary  outside,  the  claw  almost  equal- 
ling the  calyx;  panicles  lateral,  sometimes  ovate  and  dense- 
flowered,  scarcely  3in.  long,  sometimes  elongate-thyrsoid,  6in.  to 
12in.  long.  May.  I.  alternate,  pinnate,  exstipellate ;  leaflets 
seven  to  eleven,  oval,  obovate,  or  broadly  oblong,  obtuse  or 
shortly  acuminate,  at  length  coriaceous,  2in.  to  4in.  long,  on 
stalks  Jin.  long.  h.  30ft.  West  Indies,  1690. 

PISIFORM.     Resembling  a  Pea  in  shape. 
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PISONIA  (named  in  honour  of  Willem  Piso,  of  Amster- 
dam, an  eminent  physician  and  writer  on  natural  history, 
who  died  in  1648).  SYHS.  Calpidia,  Ceodes,  Columella, 
PaUavia,  and  Torrubia.  OBD.  Nyctaginece.  A  genus  con- 
sisting of  about  sixty  species  of  unarmed  or  rarely  spiny, 
glabrous  or  pubescent,  erect  or  rarely  snb-scandent,  store 
or  greenhouse  trees  and  shrubs,  mostly  natives  of  tro- 
pical America;  a  few  are  found  in  Asia  and  the  Pacific 
Islands,  and  six  in  the  Mascarene  Islands.  Flowers 
pink,  greenish,  or  yellow,  small,  disposed  in  paniculate, 
sub-sessile,  or  pedunculate  cymes,  two  or  three -bracteo- 
late ;  male  perianth  tubular-  or  infundibular-campann- 
late,  female  large  and  oblong;  limb  of  five  short  teeth 
or  lobes.  Fruit  a  small  or  rather  large,  elongated 
utricle.  Leaves  opposite  or  scattered,  sessile  or  petio- 
late. oblong,  ovate,  or  lanceolate,  entire.  A  few  of  the 
species  are  known  to  cultivation,  but  they  have  very 
little  to  recommend  them  to  gardeners.  Those  described 
below  thrive  in  well-drained  loam.  Propagation  may 
be  easily  effected  by  cuttings,  inserted  in  similar  soiL 

P.  aculeate  (prickly).  West  Indian  Cockspur.  ft.  greenish, 
in  small,  dense  cymes  or  globular  clusters.  March,  fr.  in  loose 
cymes,  often  forming  large  panicles.  L  opposite  or  here  and 
there  alternate,  petiolate,  orate,  often  broad,  or  rarely  oblong 
or  lanceolate,  obtuse,  entire,  rarely  exceeding  3in.,  and  often 
less  than  2in.  long,  h.  10ft.  Tropics,  1806.  A  tall,  woody,  green- 
house climbing  shrub,  often  armed  with  stout,  recurred, 


P.  grandis  (grand).    A  synonym  of  P.  intnms. 

P.  inermis  (unarmed),  ft.  greenish,  collected  in  small  cymes, 
forming  a  terminal,  rather  corymbose  panicle,  usually  shortly 
pedunculate.  March,  i.  petiolate,  orate  or  oblong,  acuminate 
or  almost  obtuse,  rounded  or  narrowed  at  base,  often  6in.  to  Sin. 
long.  A.  10ft  Australia,  1806.  A  small,  greenhouse  tree.  SYN. 
P.  grand**. 

P.  obtnsata  (obtuse),  ft.  greenish,  shortly  pedicellate ;  cymes 
stalked,  terminal.  April  L  obovate  or  obovate-oblong,  rounded 
at  the  tip,  and  tapering  towards  the  petiole,  glabrous  or  pubescent. 
A.  4ft  West  Indies,  1824.  Store  shrub. 

PISSODES.  A  small  genus  of  beetles,  included  under 
the -large  group  of  Weevils  (CurruUonidce).  The  species 
are  few,  and  are  much  alike  in  size  and  appearance.  All 
feed,  both  as  larvae  and  as  perfect  insects,  on  coniferous 
trees.  An  account  of  their  ravages  is  given  under  the 
heading  of  Pine  Weevils. 

PISTACHIO  OB.  FISTACIA  NUT-TREE.  See 
Pistacia  vera. 

FISTACIA  (from  Pistalie,  the  old  Greek  name,  used 
by  Theophrastus,  and  that  from  the  Persian  Pista). 
STN.  Terebinthus.  OBD.  Anacardiacece.  A  genus  com- 
prising half-a-dozen  species  of  hardy,  small-growing 
trees,  five  of  which  are  natives  of  the  Mediterranean 
region,  from  Western  Asia  to  the  Canary  Islands,  and 
the  sixth  Mexican.  Flowers  small,  apetalous,  dicecions. 
disposed  in  axillary  panicles  or  racemes ;  pedicels 
bracteate  at  base; — ^Prnftr-a~~6ne-seeded, ^  dry  drupe. 
Leaves  alternate,  perennial  or  deciduous,  trifoliolate  or 
pan-  or  impari-pinnate.  P.  Lentiscus,  P.  Terebinilius, 
and  P.  vera,  are  trees  of  great  economic  value.  The 
species  in  cultivation  thrive  best  in  a  rich,  deep,  sandy 
loam,  and  against  a  walL  Propagated  by  layers,  or  by 
cuttings. 

P.  atlantica  (Atlantic),  ft.  in  loose,  panicled  racemes ;  anthers 
deep  red.  I.  impari-pinnate;  leaflets  usually  nine,  tapering 
to  the  base.  A.  40ft  Canaries,  1790.  Evergreen. 

Mastich-tree.    ft.   green,   on  loose 
issue  from  the  sides  of  the  branches.    Spring. 


L  abruptly  pinnate;  leaflets  eight,  lanceolate  ;  petioles  winged. 
A.  20ft  South  Europe.  1664.  Erergreen.  This  plant  yields  the 
drug  known  as  "mastich."  (B.  M.  PL  63.)  The  variety  angutti- 
fotia  has  almost  linear  leaflets;  whereas  in  the  form  known 
as  CAio  they  are  orate, 

P.  Terebinthns  (Terebinthus).  Turpentine-tree,  ft.  greenish, 
disposed  in  large,  compound  panicles;  anthers  dull  yellow; 
stigmas  crimson.  June.  1.,  leaflets  usually  numerous,  orate- 
lanceolate,  rounded  at  the  base,  acute  and  mucronate  at  the 
apex.  A.  30ft  South  Europe,  1656.  Deciduous.  The  red  hue 
of  the  young  leaves  of  this  species  is  very  beautiful.  The  resin, 
the  Chian  or  Cyprus  turpentine,  is  obtained  from  this  tree, 
the  liquid  flowing  from  incisions  made  in  the  trunk.  (B.  M.  PL  69.) 


Fistacia — continued. 

P.  vera  (true).  Pistachio  Nut-tree,  ft.  brownish-green.  April 
fr.  panicled,  about  lin.  long,  orate,  with  an  oblique  point,  reddish, 
t  pinnate;  leaflets  ovate,  tapering  a  little  to  the  base,  rather 
mucronate  at  the  apex.  A.  20ft.  Syria,  1770.  Deciduous. 

FISTIA  (probably  from  pi*tos,  watery ;  in  reference 
to  the  habitat).  STNS.  Apiospermum.  Limnonesis.  Zo.ro.. 
OBD.  Aroideoe  (Aracece).  A  monotypic  genus.  The 
species  is  an  ornamental,  stove  aquatic,  requiring  plenty 
of  heat.  It  increases  rapidly,  and  often  completely  coats 
tropical  ponds  and  water-tanks  with  verdure,  keeping 
the  water  beneath  fresh  and  cooL  The  plant  floats  on 
the  water,  and  sends  down  many  long,  feathery  roots. 
Each  plant  sends  out  several  runners,  and  upon  the  ends 
of  these  other  similar  plants  are  formed,  which  again 
send  out  runners. 

P.  Stratiotes  (Stratiotes).*  Tropical  Dock  weed ;  Water  Lettuce. 
ft.  greenish,  very  small,  borne  in  little  spathes  at  the  end  of  the 
leaves,  each  spathe  containing  one  male  and  one  female  flower 
attached  to  an  adnate  spadix.  I.  wedge-shaped,  slightly  concave, 
notched  or  round  topped,  2in.  to  Sin.  Ion::,  of  a  delicate  pale  pea- 
green,  covered  with  fine  hairs.  Tropics,  1843.  (B.  WL  4664; 
F.  d.  S.  625 ;  L.  J.  F.  137.) 

PISTIL.  The  female  organ  in  flowers ;  it  consists  of 
ovary,  style,  stigma,  and  ovules,  or  at  least  of  ovary 
and  stigma. 

PISTOB.INTA.  Included  under  Cotyledon  (which 
tee). 

FISTJM  (the  old  Latin  name,   used  by  Virgil,  akin  to 
the    Greek    Pison).     Pea.     OBD.    Legumitwtae.     A    genus 
comprising  only   a   couple  of  species  of  diffuse  or  climb- 
ing, hardy,  annual  herbs,  one  of  which  is  much  cultivated, 
and  is  here  and  there  naturalised,  in   the  Mediterranean 
region  and    in  Western  Asia,  and    the  other    is  a  native 
of  the  Taurian  Mountains.    Flowers  purple,  rose,  or  white, 
showy;    peduncles    axillary,  elongated,    solitary   or  a  few 
racemose;  calyx  lobes   sub-equal,  or  the  two  upper  ones 
broader ;  standard  broadly  obovate  or  sub-orbicular  :  wings 
falcate-oblong,    longer   than   the    keeL     Pods  compressed, 
obliquely  acute,  bivalved.    Leaves  pinnate  ;  common  petiole 
terminating  in  a  bristle  or  tendril  ;  leaflets  one  to  three- 
jugate.      P.  elatiut  requires  similar  treatment  to  I»athy- 
TUB  (which  see).     For  culture.  &c.,  of  P.  sat i rum.  see  Pea. 
P.  elatius  (tall).    H.  pale  red,  with  the  lamina  of  the  wings  dark 
purple ;  peduncles"  two-flowered,  erect,  longer  than  the  leaves- 
June  to  September.    I.,  petioles  terete,  bearing  six  lanceolate- 
oblong  leaflets ;   stipules  rounded  and  crenated  below.    Stems 
erect    Iberia,  1820.     Climber. 

P.  sativnm  (cultivated),  ft.  white  or  red  ;  peduncles  two  or  many- 
flowered.  June  to  September.  /.,  petioles  terete,  bearing  three 
pairs 'of  ovate,  entire,  glaucous  leaflets,  with  undulated  margins, 
usually  opposite  and  mncronulate ;  stipules  ovate,  somewhat 
cordate,  crenated  at  the  base.  South  Europe.  A  climber,  of 
which  there  are  several  varieties,  including  arrenne,  humiie 
(Dwarf  Pea),  macrocarpum,  guadratum,  saccharatum (Sugar  Pea), 
and  wnbettatum  (Crown  Pea). 

FITCAUbNXA  (named  after  W.  Pitcairn,  a  physician, 
of  London).  STN.  Hepetis.  Including  Keumannia  and 
Pepinia.  OBD.  Bromeliacece.  A  genus  comprising  about 
seventy  species  of  stove  perennial  herbs,  rarely  shrubs, 
generally  stemless,  with  the  leaves  in  a  dense  rosette; 
they  are  all  natives  of  tropical  America.  Flowers  red, 
yellow,  or  whitish ;  calyx  with  a  short,  obconical  tube, 
adnate  to  the  base  of  the  ovary,  and  three  large,  lan- 
ceolate segments ;  corolla  of  three  Ungulate,  unguiculate 
petals,  one  and  a-half  to  three  times  the  length  of  the 
sepals,  usually  with  two  minute  scales  at  the  base; 
stamens  six;  peduncle  leafy,  the  proper  leaves  passing 
gradually  into  bracts;  inflorescence  generally  a  simple 
or  panicled  raceme,  rarely  a  head  or  sub-spicate  raceme. 
Leaves  linear  or  ensiform,  rarely  oblong,  lepidote  on  the 
back,  or  green  and  naked  on  both  surfaces,  often  prickle- 
margined,  especially  towards  the  base,  sessile  or  nar- 
rowed into  a  channelled  petiole.  All  the  species  described 
below  are  herbaceous  perennials,  except  where  otherwise 
stated.  For  culture,  see  JEchmea  and  Billbergia. 
The  following  enumeration  of  species  is  based  on  Mr. 
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Baker's     synopsis    of    the     genus,    which     appeared     in 

"  Trimen's  Journal  of  Botany,"  1881. 

P.  albinos  (white-flowered).  /.  in  a  simple,  loose  raceme,  6in.  to 
12in.  long ;  petals  white,  three  times  as  long  as  the  sepals ; 
peduncle  1ft.  to  2ft.  long.  September.  I.  many  to  a  tuft,  linear, 
?ift.  to  2ft.  long,  iin  .to  Jin.  broad  at  the  middle,  obscurely 
petioled  without  prickles.  Rio  Janeiro,  1826.  (B.  M.  2642.) 
SYN.  P.  odorata  (B.  G.  1855,  114). 

P.  alta  (tall),  fl.,  sepals  and  petals  bright  red,  the  latter  2in. 
long,  iin.  broad  ;  racemes  several,  arranged  in  a  deltoid  panicle, 
2ft  long  and  broad ;  peduncle  2ft.  to  3ft.  long,  floccose.  August. 
I.  twelve  to  twenty  to  a  stem,  linear,  2ft.  to  3ft.  long,  Jin.  to  Iin. 
broad  above  the  middle,  spine-edged  towards  the  base.  Domi- 
nica, before  1877.  (B.  M.  6606.)  This  species  is  known  in 
gardens  by  the  following  names  :  P.  bromeluefolia,  P.  intermedia, 
and  P.  Skinneri. 

P.  Altenstcinii  (Altenstein's).  fl.  in  a  simple,  sub-spicate  raceme, 
4in.  to  6in.  long ;  sepals  Iin.  to  liin.  long ;  petals  whitish,  twice 
as  long  as  the  sepals ;  bracts  bright  red,  liin.  to  2in.  long ;  pe- 
duncle 1ft.  to  lift.  long.  May.  I.,  produced  ones  about  ten  to 
a  stem,  2ft.  to  3ft.  long,  liin.  to  2in.  broad,  with  an  unarmed  or 
minutely  prickly  petiole.  Western  Venezuela,  1840.  (F.  d.  S.  162.) 
SYNS.  P.  undulatifolia  (B.  M.  4241),  Puya  Altensteinii. 

P.  A.  gigantea  (gigantic).  A  very  large  form,  with  an  in- 
florescence 6ft.  to  7ft.  high,  including  the  peduncle.  (B.  M. 
I ;  F.  d.  S.  253,  254.) 


FIG.   190.   PITCAIRNIA  ANDREANA,  showing  Habit,  detached 
Flower,  and  Portion  of  Leaf  to  show  the  Scales. 

P.  Andreana  (Andre's).*  fl.  in  a  simple  raceme,  4in.  to  6in.  long  ; 
petals  yellow  at  the  tip,  red  lower  down,  four  times  as  long  as  the 
sepals;  peduncle  4in.  to  6in.  long,  densely  leafy.  July.  L,  pro- 
duced ones  four  or  five  to  a  stem,  lanceolate,  not  distinctly 
petioled,  16in.  to  20in.  long,  Iin.  to  Ijin.  broad,  white  beneath, 
lepidoted  above.  New  Grenada  and  Venezuela,  1872.  See 
Fig.  190.  (B.  M.  6480 ;  I.  H.  n.  s.  139.)  SYN.  P.  lepidota. 

P.  angustifolia  (narrow-leaved).  /.  in  one  to  three  racemes,  the 
end  one  6m.  to  9in.  long  ;  petals  liin.  to  l|in.  long,  bright  red, 
scaled  at  base ;  peduncle,  Including  inflorescence,  2ft.  to  3ft. 
long.  September.  I.  linear,  about  2ft.  long,  Jin.  to  iin.  broad, 
acuminate,  not  petioled,  white-furfuraceous  at  back,  armed  down 
the  ™at|™s  ^th  brown,  horny  spines.  Santa  Cruz,  1777. 

P.  aphelandraeflora  (Aphelandra-flowered).*  /.  in  a  dense, 
oblong,  sub-spicate  raceme,  4in.  to  6in.  long;  sepals  coral-red, 
Am.  long  ;  petals  bright  red,  2iin.  long  ;  lower  bracts  2in.  to  Sin 
long.  Summer.  I.  thirty  to  sixty,  extending  over  Sin.  to  6in  of 
the  stem,  linear,  sessUe,  about  6in.  long,  less  than  iin  broad 
minutely  serrulate.  Stems  slender,  1ft.  long  below  the  leaves! 
Para,  1867.  Shrub.  SYN.  Pepinia  aphelandrceflwa  (I.  H.  n.  s., 
xxxn.  5). 

P.  atrornbens  (dark  reddish),  fl.  in  a  simple,  sub-spicate 
raceme,  6m.  to  8m.  long ;  petals  pale  yellow,  lingulate,  2iin.  to 
Sin.  long;  bracts  bright  red,  much  imbricated;  peduncle  leafy, 
shorter  than  the  leaves.  Summer.  I.,  produced  ones  with  a 
spine-edged  petiole,  Sin.  to  6in.  long,  and  a  lanceolate  blade.  2ft. 
Warlewiczii'1!*  fT'5225m'  **'  Central  America-  SYN.  Puya 

P.  bracteata  (large-bracted).  ft.  in  a  simple,  dense  raceme,  6in. 
to  12iii.  long;  sepals  nearly  Iin.  long;  petals  bright  red, 
decurvmg,  twice  as  long  as  the  sepals  ;  bractslin.  to  liin.  long  • 
peduncle  nearly  1ft,  long,  with  numerous  reduced  leaves.  April 
I  in  a  dense  tuft,  linear,  lift,  to  2ft.  long,  Iin.  broad,  acuminate, 
f-S*1-!;?  oo1?1lghtly  Pncklv  towards  the  base.  St.  Vincent,  1799. 
ta  (R"  °"  1867'  557>'  P~  «*phuna 
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P.  bromelisefolla  (Bromelia-leaved). 
compound  racemes,  1ft.  long ;  sepals  and  petals  bright 
latter  2in.  long  ;  peduncle  about  1ft.  long  below  the  inflorescence, 
with  several  long  leaves.  June.  I.  in  a  dense  tuft,  linear,  2ft.  to 
3ft.  long,  iin.  to  Jin.  broad  at  the  middle,  acuminate,  spine-edged 
towards  the  base,  white-furfuraceous  beneath.  Jamaica,  1781. 
(B.  M.  824 ;  B.  B.  1011.)  P.  platyphylla  is  regarded,  by  Mr.  Baker, 
as  a  robust,  broad-leaved  variety  of  this  species. 

P.  bromelisefolia  (Bromelia-leaved),  of  L'He'ritier.  A  synonym 
of  P.  alta. 

P.  cinnabarina  (cinnabar-red),  fl.  in  dense,  simple  racemes, 
about  6in.  long ;  sepals  Jin.  long ;  petals  bright  red,  2in.  long  ; 
peduncle  1ft.  long,  with  several  reduced  leaves.  June.  I.,  pro- 
duced ones  linear,  sessile,  lift,  long,  scarcely  Jin.  broad,  quite 
without  spines  near  the  base.  Brazil,  1851. 

P.  commutata  (changeable).    A  synonym  of  P.  bracteata. 

P.  corallina  (coral-red).*  /.  in  dense,  deflected  racemes,  above 
1ft.  long  ;  sepals  bright  red,  Iin.  long  ;  petals  bright  red,  edged 
with  white,  Sin.  long;  peduncle  also  bright  red,  1ft.  long. 
Spring.  I.,  produced  ones  lanceolate,  distinctly  petioled,  4ft.  to 
5ft.  long,  about  4in.  broad,  spine-edged  low  down,  plicate, 
white-furfuraceous  at  back.  Choco,  New  Grenada,  about  1874. 
(B.  M.  6600  ;  R.  H.  1875,  p.  251.) 

P.  corcovadcnsis  (Corcovado).  fl.  red,  disposed  in  a  single, 
loose,  terminal  raceme,  on  a  stem  about  1ft.  high.  I.  erect, 
glabrous,  broadly  linear,  acuminate,  3ft.  to  4ft.  long,  passing 
into  linear  bracts  on  the  flower-stem,  h.  1ft.  Brazil,  1884. 
A  slender  species. 

P.  Deoaisnei  (Decaisne's).    A  synonym  of  P.  fulgens. 

P.  densiflora  (dense-flowered),  fl.  in  a  very  dense,  sub-spicate, 
oblong  raceme,  Sin.  to  4in.  long;  petals  bright  yellowish-red, 
twice  as  long  as  the  pale  green  sepals.  Summer.  I.,  produced 
ones  with  an  unarmed,  channelled  petiole,  6in.  lon§,  and  an 
ensiform,  entire  blade,  2ft.  to  3ft.  long,  and  about  liin.  broad. 
Native  place  unknown. 

P.  echinata  (prickly).  /.  in  several  loose  racemes,  arranged  in  a 
deltoid  panicle  ;  petals  whitish,  nearly  twice  as  long  as  the  sepals  ; 
peduncle  2ft.  to  4ft.  long  below  the  inflorescence,  with  eight  to 
ten  leaves,  the  lower  1ft.  long.  June.  L,  produced  ones  twelve 
to  twenty  to  a  stem,  lanceolate,  3ft.  to  4ft.  long,  Iin.  to  2in. 
broad,  obscurely  petioled,  white-furfuraceous  at  back,  prickle- 
margined,  h.  5ft.  to  6ft.  New  Grenada,  1852.  (B.  M.  4709; 
F.d.S.844;L.J.  F.  407.) 

P.  exscapa  (stemless).    A  synonym  of  P.  heterophylla. 

P.  ferruginea  (rusty),  fl.  in  ten  to  twelve  secund  racemes, 
arranged  in  a  deltoid  panicle,  the  lower  branches  of  which  are  2ft. 
to  3ft.  long ;  sepals  densely  ferruginous  externally,  2in.  to  2jin. 
long ;  petals  white,  twice  as  long  as  the  sepals,  with  two  large 
scales  at  the  base ;  peduncle  2ft.  to  3ft.  long  below  the  intto- 
rescence.  December.  I.  perhaps  100,  in  a  very  dense  rosette, 
sessile,  2ft.  to  3ft.  long,  IJin.  to  2in.  broad,  horny  in  texture, 
densely  white-lepidote  at  back.  Stem  3ft.  to  4ft.  long  below  the 
rosette  of  leaves,  h.  10ft.  to  12ft.  Andes  of  Peru,  1860.  The 
largest  species  of  the  genus.  SYN.  Puya  grandiflora  (B.  M. 
5234).  ' 

P.  flammea  (flame-coloured),  fl.  in  a  rather  dense  raceme,  6in.  to 
12in.  long ;  sepals  red,  fin.  long ;  petals  bright  red,  more  than 
twice  as  long  as  the  sepals ;  peduncle  also  bright  red,  1ft.  to  IJft. 
long,  copiously  leafy.  November.  I.,  produced  ones  ensiform, 
2ft.  to  2ift.  long,  Iin.  to  liin.  broad,  not  distinctly  petioled, 
acuminate,  persistently  white-furfuraceous  at  back,  not  at  all 
.spiny.  Organ  Mountains,  1825.  (B.  B.  1092.) 

P.  flavescens  (yellowish).    A  synonym  of  P.  xanthocalyx. 

P.  fulgens  (brilliant).*  /.  in  several  very  loose  racemes,  Sin.  to 
6in.  long,  forming  a  deltoid  panicle ;  sepals  and  petals  bright  red, 
the  latter  2in.  to  2Jin.  long,  with  a  large,  truncate  scale  at  the 
base  ;  peduncle  3ft.  long  below  the  inflorescence,  copiously  leafy. 
May.  I.,  produced  ones  twenty  to  a  tuft,  ensiform,  2ft.  to  3ft. 
long,  Iin.  to  liin.  broad,  white  at  back,  prickle-margined. 
Brazil,  1850.  A  fine  plant,  well  known  in  cultivation.  SYN. 
P.  Decaisnei. 

P.  fulgens  (brilliant).    A  garden  synonym  of  P.  Karwinskiana. 

P.  Funkiana  (Funk's),  fl.  in  a  sub-spicate  raceme,  6in.  to  12in. 
long  ;  sepals  Iin.  long  ;  petals  nearly  white,  over  2in.  long  ;  bracts 
yellowish-green,  Iin.  to  liin.  long ;  peduncle  2ft.  long,  slightly 
pubescent,  its  lower  leaves  large.  May.  I.  lanceolate,  entire, 
2ft.  to  3ft.  long,  2in.  to  2iin.  broad,  glabrous  ;  petiole  unarmed, 
6in.  to  12in.  long.  Venezuela,  1850.  (B.  G.  113.)  SYN.  P.  macro- 
calyx  (B.  M.  4705). 

P.  furfuracea  (scurfy),  fl.  in  three  to  five  rather  dense  racemes, 
the  end  one  about  1ft.  long  ;  petals  bright  red,  2in.  to  2iin.  long, 
scaled  at  base  ;  peduncle,  including  the  inflorescence,  2ft.  to  3ft. 
long.  July.  I.  linear,  about  2ft.  long  and  Iin.  broad,  acuminate, 
not  distinctly  petioled,  white-furfuraceous  at  back,  spiny  towards 
the  base.  Native  country  unknown.  Mr.  Baker  regards  this  as 
"doubtfully  distinct,  specifically,  from  P.  latifolia."  (B.  M. 
2657.) 

P.  heterophylla  (variable-leaved),  fl.  six  to  twelve  in  a  capitate, 
sessile  or  nearly  sessile  spike  ;  sepals  reddish,  Iin.  to  liin.  long ; 
petals  bright  red,  rarely  white,  about  liin.  long ;  pedicels  very 
short  or  wanting.  May.  L,  outer  rudimentary  ones  of  the 
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rosette  deltoid  ;  produced  ones  about  six,  linear,  1ft.  to  2ft.  long, 
±in.  to  iin.  broad,  not  petioled,  nor  at  all  toothed.    Mexico  &c 
1848.    SYNS.  P.  exscapa  (B.  M.  4591),  P.  Morrenii  (L.  J.  F.  21)', 
Puya  heterophylla  (B.  R.  xxvi.  71),  Puya  longifolia  (L.  <fc  P.  F.  G. 

P.  imbricate  (imbricated),  fl.  in  a  sub-spicate  raceme,  1ft.  long ; 
sepals  whitish,  tipped  with  green,  Iin.  long ;  petals  creamy- white, 
Ungulate,  more  than  2in.  long  ;  peduncle  1ft.  long,  closely  leafy. 
October.  I.  twelve  to  twenty  to  a  stem,  ensiform,  lift  to  2ft. 
long,  with  a  petiole  6in.  to  12in.  long,  armed  with  small,  deflexed, 
horny,  brown  prickles.  Mexico  and  Cordova,  1868.  Plant 
caulescent. 

P.  integrifolia  (entire-leaved),  fl.  in  one  to  five  very  loose 
racemes,  the  end  one  1ft.  long ;  petals  bright  red,  Iin.  longer  than 
the  sepals,  scaled  at  base;  peduncle  more  than  1ft.  long. 
August.  I.,  produced  ones  linear,  2ft.  to  3ft.  long,  about  iin 
broad,  tapering  to  a  long  point,  not  distinctly  petioled,  closely 
white-furfuraceous  at  back,  destitute  of  teeth.  West  Indies 
about  1810.  (B.  M.  1462.) 

P.  intermedia  (intermediate).     A  garden  synonym  of  P.  alta. 

P.  iridiflora  (Iris-flowered),  fl.  in  a  raceme  1ft  long;  petals 
bright  red,  2in.  long,  not  scaled  at  base ;  peduncle  about  1ft. 
long.  July.  1.  linear,  2ft.  to  3ft  long,  Jin.  broad,  much 
overtopping  the  raceme,  spine-toothed.  Native  country  un- 
known. 

P.  Jacksoni  (Jackson's),  fl.  in  a  loose  raceme,  Sin.  to  9in.  long ; 
petals  bright  red,  three  times  as  long  as  the  sepals,  scaled  at 
base ;  peduncle  over  3ft.  long,  with  many  reduced  leaves.  May. 
I.  linear,  entire,  2ft  to  3ft.  long,  iin.  broad,  white-furfuraceous 
at  back;  petioles  channelled,  1ft.  long,  spine-edged  at  the 
dilated  base.  Guatemala,  about  1850.  (B.  M.  4540.)  SYN. 
Lamprocoecug  Jacksoni  (L.  J.  F.  127). 

P.  Karwinskiana  (Karwinski's).*  fl.  in  a  dense  raceme,  about 
6in.  long ;  sepals  reddish,  3in.  long ;  petals  bright  red,  secund, 
2iin.  long,  not  scaled;  peduncle  1ft.  to  2ft  long,  with  many 
reduced  leaves.  June.  I.,  produced  ones  linear,  lift,  to  2ft 
long,  iin.  to  Jin.  broad,  distinctly  petioled,  usually  without 
prickles.  Mexico.  A  well-known  species.  SYN.  P.  ringens 
(R.  G.  53).  This  species  is  also  known  in  gardens  as  P.  fulgent, 
P.  montalbensis,  and  P.  Warcewicziana. 

P.  latifolia  (broad-leaved),  fl.  in  a  simple  or  slightly  compound 
raceme,  6in.  to  Sin.  long ;  petals  bright  red,  2in.  long,  scaled  at 
base  ;  peduncle  1ft.  to  2ft  long,  leafy.  August  I.  linear,  2ft  to 
3ft.  long,  nearly  Iin.  broad,  acuminate,  not  distinctly  petioled, 
white-furfuraceous  at  back,  with  only  a  few  prickles.  St.  Eustace 
Island,  1785.  (A.  B.  R.  322 ;  B.  M.  856.) 

p.  Lehmanni  (Lehmann's).  fl.  in  dense,  panicled  racemes ;  petals 
bright  red,  liin.  to  l|in.  long.  L,  produced  ones  ensiform,  2ft.  to 
3ft.  long,  above  Iin.  broad,  copiously  spiny  towards  the  base. 
Southern  New  Grenada. 

P.  lepldota  (scaly).    A  synonym  of  P.  Andreana. 

P.  longifolia  (long-leaved).    A  synonym  of  P.  pulverulenta. 

P.  macrocalyx  (large-calyxed).    A  synonym  of  P.  Funkiana. 

P.  maldlfolia  (Indian  Corn-leaved),  fl.  in  a  sub-spicate  raceme, 
nearly  1ft.  long ;  sepals  Iin.  long  ;  petals  greenish-white,  2±in. 
long;  peduncle  leafy,  lift  to  2ft  long.  May.  I.  lanceolate, 
petioled.  2ft  to  3ft  long,  lAin.  to  2in.  broad,  without  prickles. 
Venezuela,  1848.  (F.  d.  S.  915.)  SYN.  Puya  maidifolia. 

P.  montalbensis  (Monte  Alban).  A  garden  synonym  of  P.  Ear- 
vnnskiana. 

P.  Moritziana  (Moritz's).  fl.  in  a  loose  raceme,  6in.  to  12in.  long ; 
sepals  Jin.  long  ;  petals  bright  red  or  reddish-yellow,  2in.  to  2iin. 
long,  not  scaled ;  peduncles  6in.  to  15in.  long,  with  many  erect 
reduced  leaves.  Summer.  I.,  produced  ones  many  to  a  rosette, 
linear,  1ft  to  lift  long,  Iin.  broad,  not  distinctly  stalked,  mostly 
without  prickles.  Guatemala,  about  1860. 

P.  Morrenii  (Morren's).    A  synonym  of  P.  heterophylla. 

P.  mnscosa  (mossy).*  fl.  in  a  loose  raceme,  Sin.  to  6in.  long; 
petals  bright  red,  Sin.  long,  not  scaled  at  base  ;  peduncle  6in.  to 
Sin.  long,  densely  floccose.  December.  I.  twelve  to  twenty  in 
a  tuft,  linear,  6in.  to  9in.  long,  falcate,  very  acuminate,  white- 
furfuraceous  at  back,  entire  or  minutely  denticulate,  h.  not  more 
than  1ft  Central  Brazil.  (B.  M.  4770.) 

P.  nnbigena  (cloud-born),  fl.  in  a  somewhat  dense  raceme,  6in. 
to  Sin.  long ;  sepals  red,  Iin.  to  llin.  long ;  petals  bright  red, 
scaled  at  base,  more  than  twice  as  long  as  the  sepals;  peduncle 
leafy,  1ft.  to  lift.  long.  October.  I.,  produced  ones  ensiform, 
petioled,  Iin.  broad,  narrowed  to  both  ends,  entire.  Venezuela 
(at  8000ft.  to  9000ft.  altitude),  1852.  Plant  tufted.  (F.  d.  S.  847.) 

P.  odorata  (odorous).    A  synonym  of  P.  albiflos. 

P.  platyphylla  (broad-leaved).    A  variety  of  P.  bromelicefolia. 

P.  pulverulenta  (powdery),  fl.  in  many  racemes,  arranged  in  a 
deltoid  panicle  ;  petals  bright  red,  about  2in.  long,  scaled  at  base ; 
peduncle  elongated,  with  several  leaves.  December.  I. ,  produced 
ones  ensiform,  3ft.  to  4ft.  long,  liin.  to  2in.  broad,  narrowed  at 
both  ends,  spine-margined  towards  the  base,  white-furfuraceous 
beneath,  h.  6ft.  to  12ft.  Andes  of  Peru,  1852.  SYN.  P.  longifolia 
(B.  M.  4775). 


Pitcairnia—  continued. 

P.  pungens  (stinging).*  fl.  in  a  dense  raceme,  4in.  to  Sin  lone  • 
sepals  rather  cottony  ;  petals  bright  red,  scarlet  at  base,  2in  lone  • 
peduncle  6in.  to  12in.  long,  cottony,  its  many  leaves  bract-like,' 
the  lower  sometimes  pectinate.  May.  I.,  produced  ones  six  to 
eight,  linear,  1ft  to  lift  long,  scarcely  iin.  broad,  loosely  fur- 
furaceous  on  the  back,  destitute  of  prickles  ;  outer  rudimentary 
ones  furnished  with  a  long,  rigid,  pectinate  tip.  Andes,  1863. 
(B.  M.  5356.) 

P.  pnnicea  (reddish).  /.  in  a  loose  raceme,  4in.  to  6in.  long  ; 
sepals  about  iin.  long;  petals  bright  red,  liin.  to  Ijin.  long 
peduncle  very  short.  Summer.  I.,  proper  ones  twenty  to  thirty' 
spread  over  Sin.  to  4in.  of  the  stem,  linear,  not  distinctly  petioled, 
about  1ft.  long,  less  than  iin.  broad,  white-furfuraceous  at  back 
A.  about  1ft  Mexico.  Plant  caulescent 


,      . 

6in.  long  ;  sepals  nearly  Iin.  long  ;  petals  milk-white,  3in.  to 
.  long,  much  decurved,  minutely  scaled  at  base  ;  peduncle 
lift,  to  2ft.  long,  furfuraceous,  with  bract-like  leaves.  April. 


P.  recurvata  (recurved),    fl.  in  a  dense,  sub-spicate  raceme,  4in 
;  petals  milk-white,  3in.  to 
scaled  at  base  ;  peduncle 
,  bract-like  leaves.      April. 

I.,  produced  ones  ten  to  twelve  to  a  stem,  lanceolate,  2ft  long, 
Iin.  to  Ijin.  broad,  minutely  serrulated  towards  the  tip,  white- 
furfuraceous  beneath.    Native  place  unknown,  1843. 
P.  ringens  (gaping).    A  synonym  of  P.  Karwinskiana. 
P.  Skinner!  (Skinner's).    A  garden  synonym  of  P.  alta. 
P.  speciosissima  (very  showy).    A  garden  synonym  of  P.  un- 

P.  Staminea  (long-stamened).  fl.  in  a  long,  loose  raceme,  1ft 
to  lift  long;  petals  bright  red,  2in.  long,  very  narrow,  revolute 
at  the  apex,  scaled  at  base  ;  peduncle  1ft.  to  2ft  long,  its  lower 
leaves  long,  its  upper  rudimentary.  January.  L,  produced  ones 
ten  to  twenty  to  a  tuft,  linear,  1ft.  to  2ft.  long,  Jin.  to  iin.  broad, 
very  acuminate,  thinly  white-furfuraceous  on  the  back,  with  a 
channelled  petiole,  6in.  or  more  long,  entirely  without  teeth. 
Rio  Janeiro,  about  1820.  A  well-known  species.  (B.  M.  2411  ; 
L  H.  n.  s.  205  ;  L.  B.  C.  722.) 

P.  suaveolens  (sweet-scented),  fl.  in  a  moderately  dense  raceme, 
6in.  to  Sin.  long  ;  sepals  about  Iin.  long  ;  petals  whitish,  lingulate. 
2in.  long;  peduncle  above  1ft.  long,  with  many  much-reduced 
leaves.  July.  I.,  produced  ones  linear,  lift,  long,  Jin.  to  iin. 
broad  at  the  middle,  acuminate,  not  petioled,  entirely  without 
prickles,  glabrous.  Organ  Mountains,  1826.  (B.  R.  1069.) 

P.  snlphurea  (sulphur-coloured).    A  variety  of  P.  bracteata. 

P.  tabulaeformis  (plank-like).*  fl.  thirty  to  forty,  in  a  dense 
head,  sessile  in  the  centre  of  the  rosette  of  leaves  ;  sepals  bright 
red,  less  than  Iin.  long  ;  petals  the  same  colour,  but  Sin.  long, 
scaled  at  base.  I.,  produced  ones  twenty  to  thirty,  in  a  sessile 
rosette,  oblong,  spathulate,  5in.  to  6in.  long,  2in.  broad,  gradually 
narrowed  to  both  ends,  free  from  spines.  Mexico,  1863.  The 


P.  nndulata  (wavy).  fl.  in  a  simple  raceme,  1ft.  long,  lax  in  the 
lower  half,  the  rachis  bright  red  ;  petals  also  bright  red,  more 
than  twice  as  long  as  the  sepals  ;  peduncle  1ft.  long,  with  five  or 
six  small,  adpressed  leaves.  July.  I.,  produced  ones  obovate- 
oblpng,  1ft.  or  more  long,  4in.  to  5in.  broad,  cuneate  at  base,  finely 
white-furfuraceous  at  back,  with  a  distinct  unarmed  petiole,  6in. 
to  Sin.  long.  Brazil  (?),  1843.  A  fine,  well-known  species,  some- 
times known  in  gardens  as  P.  speciosisgima.  (F.  d.  S.  162; 
R.  G.  781.) 

P.  undulatifolia  (wavy-leaved).    A  synonym  of  P.  Altensteinii. 

P.  virescens  (greenish).  /.  in  a  sub-spicate  raceme,  6in.  to  8in. 
long  ;  sepals  Iin.  to  1  Jin.  long  ;  petals  pale  yellowish-green,  twice 
as  long  as  the  sepals;  peduncle  2ft.  long,  the  leaves  graduating 
into  bracts.  March.  I.  lanceolate,  not  petioled,  lift  to  2ft.  long, 
liin.  to  2in.  broad,  free  from  prickles.  Venezuela,  1857.  SYN. 
Puya  virescens  (B.  M.  4991). 

P.  Warcewicziana  (Warcewicz's).     A  garden  synonym  of  P. 


P.  Wendlandl  (Wendland's).  fl.  in  a  sub-spicate  raceme,  6in.  to 
12in.  long;  sepals  Iin.  long;  petals  sulphur-yellow,  scaled  at 
base,  more  than  twice  as  long  as  the  sepals  ;  bracts  purplish-red 
or  greenish  towards  the  tip  ;  peduncle  closely  leafy,  2ft.  or  more 
long,  stiffly  erect  December.  I.,  produced  ones  entire,  ensiform, 
2ft.  to  3ft  long,  2in.  to  Sin.  broad,  with  a  distinct,  unarmed 
petiole.  Native  country  unknown.  About  1853.  SYN.  Puya  sul- 
phurea  (B.  M.  4696). 

P.  xanthocalyx  (yellow-calyxed).*  fl.  in  a  simple  raceme,  loose 
in  the  lower  naif,  1ft.  to  2ft.  long ;  petals  lingulate,  primrose- 
yellow,  2in.  long;  peduncle  lift  to 2ft.  long,  the  lower  leaves  6in. 
to  12in.  long.  Summer.  L,  produced  ones  up  to  twenty  to  a 
stem,  lanceolate,  2ft  to  3ft  long,  Iin.  to  liin.  broad,  obscurely 
petioled,  free  from  prickles,  white-furfuraceous  at  back.  Brazil, 
1877.  P.  flavescens  (B.  M.  6318)  is  regarded,  by  Mr.  Baker,  as 
synonymous  with  this  species. 

P.  zeifolia  (Zea-leaved).*  /.  in  a  sub-spicate  raceme,  1ft.  to  IJft 
long ;  sepals  nearly  Iin.  long ;  petals  nearly  white,  more  than 
twice  as  long  as  the  sepals  ;  bracts  reddish-yellow ;  peduncle  1ft 
to  2ft.  long,  leafy,  nearly  glabrous.  I.  lanceolate,  entire,  2ft.  to 
3ft.  long,  2in.  to  2Ain.  broad,  naked,  with  a  channelled  petiole,  6in. 
long.  Guatemala.  (B.  M.  6535.) 
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PITCHER.  A  name  commonly  applied  to  the  tubular 
petioles  of  the  Sarracenias,  and  also  to  the  urn-like  ex- 
pansion in  Nepenthes.  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  has  shown 
that,  in  the  latter  genus,  the  Pitcher  is  not  the  dilated 
petiole,  but  a  special  organ,  represented  by  a  gland  at 
the  top  of  the  costa  of  the  young  leaf. 

PITCHER-PLANT.  See  Nepenthes  and  Sarra- 
cenia. 

FITCH-TREE,  BURGUNDY.  See  Ficea  ex- 
celsa. 

PITH.  The  central  cellular  part  of  a  stem  ;  the  same 
as  Medulla. 

PITHECOCTENIUM  (from  pithex,  pithecos,  a 
monkey,  and  kteis,  ktenos,  a  comb ;  in  allusion  to  the 
common  name).  Monkey's  Comb.  ORD.  Bignoniacece.  A 
genus  comprising  about  a  score  species  of  stove,  often 
tomentose- pubescent  or  lepidoted,  sometimes  glabrous, 
climbing  shrubs,  natives  of  tropical  America,  extending 
from  Brazil  to  Mexico.  Flowers  white  or  violet,  rather 
large,  disposed  in  simple,  or  rarely  sub-thyrsoid,  branched 
racemes ;  calyx  broadly  tnbular-campanulate,  truncate  or 
minutely  five-toothed  ;  corolla  tube  cylindrical  and  enlarged 
above  the  base,  often  incurved  ;  limb  sub-bilabiate ;  lobes 
five,  round,  spreading.  Leaves  opposite,  trifoliolate,  or 
with  the  terminal  leaflet  changing  to  a  tendril,  or  defi- 
ciently bifoliolate ;  leaflets  entire,  petiolulate.  Very  few 
species  are  now  grown.  For  culture,  see  Bignonia. 

P.  Carolina  (Lady  Caroline's),  fl.  snow-white,  with  the  tube 
tinged  with  yellow,  sweet  scented ;  corolla  arcuate,  tomentose, 
with  curled  segments  ;  panicle  terminal,  few-flowered.  May. 
I.  conjugate;  leaflets  cordate,  acuminate,  slightly  pubescent. 
h.  10ft.  Plant  slender,  glabrous.  (B.  K,  1844,  54,  under  name  of 
Biynonia  Carolina.) 

PITHECOLOBIUM  (from  pithecos,  an  ape,  and 
lobos,  the  lobe  of  the  ear ;  in  allusion  to  the  native  name, 
Monkey's  Earring).  Curl  Brush  Bean.  ORD.  Leguminosce. 
This  genus  comprises  about  100  species  of  unarmed  or 
prickly-stipuled,  stove  trees  or  shrubs,  extending  over 
tropical  regions,  mostly  in  Asia  and  America,  a  few  being 
natives  of  Africa  and  Australia.  Flowers  often 
white,  similar  to  those  of  Inga;  calyx  cam- 
pannlate  or  tubular ;  corolla  tubular  or  funnel- 
shaped  ;  peduncles  solitary  or  sub-fasciculate, 
axillary  or  racemose,  or  fasciculate  at  the  tips 
of  the  branches;  heads  globose,  or  rarely  in 
oblong  or  almost  cylindrical  spikes.  Pods  com- 
pressed or  flat,  either  spirally  twisted  or  much 
curved,  bivalved  or  rarely  indehiscent.  Leaves 
bipinnate ;  leaflets  sometimes  small  and  many- 
jugate,  sometimes  large  and  few-jugate,  occa- 
sionally tergeminate,  bigeminate,  or  geminate 
(pinnae  one-jugate,  three,  two,  or  one-foliolate) ; 
stipules  sometimes  small  or  inconspicuous, 
sometimes  persistent,  hard  or  spinescent.  Few 
of  the  species  have  been  introduced.  For  cul- 
ture, see  Inga. 

P.  prnlnoanm  (frosty),  fl.  white,  with  long,  ex- 
serted  stamens,  and  growing  in  globular  umbels 
from  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves.  I.,  pinnae  very 
regularly  in  one  or  two  pairs,  with  or  without  an 
odd  one  ;  petiole  and  each  rachis  varying  from  lin.  to 


Fits — continued. 

movable ;  generally,  all  the  sashes  are  movable  in  both 
cases.  Pits  do  not  afford  similar  facilities  for  attend- 
ing to  the  occupants  as  do  houses,  which  the  cultivator 
can  enter  in  all  weathers ;  yet  they  are  indispensable 
where  large,  or  even  small,  quantities  of  young  plants 


FIG.  191.  SECTIO? 


a    Ordinary  Soil ;  6,  Passage  ;  e,  Heated  Chamber  below  Stage ; 
d,  Bed ;  e,  e,  Hot-water  Pipes. 

have  to  be  raised  and  grown  on.  For  bedding  plants,  a 
single  hot-water  pipe  is  usually  sufficient,  in  a  low, 
narrow  Pit,  for  expelling  damp  and  keeping  out  frost, 
except  in  very  severe  or  unfavourable  weather,  when  cover- 


6in.  long ;  leaflets  usually  three  or  four  pairs  on  the 
terminal  pinnae,  very  irregular  in  number,  size,  and 
shape.  Queensland  and  New  South  Wales,  1869.  A 
beautiful  tree,  having  the  young  branches,  foliage, 
and  inflorescence,  covered  with  a  rusty  pubes- 
cence. 


PITS.  These  are  valuable  and  well-known 
garden  structures,  utilised  in  their  simplest  form  for  pro- 
tecting plants  from  the  injurious  effects  of  rain  and  severe 
frost.  When  heated,  they  are  eligible  for  plant  culture 
generally,  for  Cucumber,  Melon,  and  Pine-growing,  and  for 
propagating.  Pits  are  distinguished  from  frames  by  their 
walls  being  built  partly  beneath  the  ground,  which  con- 
sequently renders  them  fixtures,  whereas  frames  are 


FIG.  192.   SECTION  OF  SPAN-ROOFED  PIT. 

a,  a,  Ordinary  Soil ;  6,  Passage  ;  c,  c,  Heated  Chambers  ;  d,  d,  Plunging  Beds ; 
e,  e,  e,  e,  Hot-water  Pipes. 


ings  would  be  necessary.  For  Cucumber,  Melon,  or  Pine 
Pits,  a  more  substantial  and  much  higher  structure, 
and  also  a  greater  heating  power,  are  necessary.  Fig. 
191  represents  a  useful  little  Pit  for  early  forcing  of 
Melons  or  Cucumbers.  A  narrow,  sunken  passage,  entered 
from  one  end,  affords  sufficient  space  for  attending  to  the 
plants ;  and  if  a  shelter  were  fixed  to  the  back  wall  for 
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Pits — continued. 

early  forced  Strawberries,  these  might  possibly  be  watered 
from  the  outside,  by  opening  the  sashes  a  little.  Special 
propagating  Pits  are  best  built  rather  low,  in  order 
that  they  may  not  be  too  much  exposed  to  cold  winds, 
and  that  cuttings,  when  inserted,  may  be  near  the 
light.  To  this  end,  the  floor  for  these  is  also  often  sunk 
into  the  ground ;  a  path  passes  through  the  centre, 
with  a  door  at  the  end,  and  a  heated  plunging-bed  is 
provided  on  one  or  both  of  the  sides  (see  Fig.  192).  If 
the  top  sashes  are  fixed,  instead  of  being  movable,  then 
a  structure  of  this  sort  is  more  correctly  termed  a  house. 
Although  wood  is  sometimes  used,  nothing  surpasses 
ordinary  bricks  for  constructing  a  framework  on  which 
to  rest  the  rafters  and  sashes.  Bricks  keep  out  frost 
better  than  wood,  and  are  also  much  more  substantial. 
Pits  are  sometimes  built  with  hollowed  walls — that  is, 
a  double  set  of  bricks  is  arranged  so  as  to  leave  a 
hollow  space  between ;  the  idea  being  that  of  retaining 
heat,  which  passes  more  readily  through  a  solid  wall 
than  where  there  is  a  chamber  midway  containing  air. 

PITTED.  Having  numerous  small,  shallow  depres- 
sions or  excavations. 

FITTOSFORE2E.  A  small  order  of  glabrous,  or 
rarely  tomentose  or  pilose,  arborescent  or  erect  shrubs, 
or  twining  or  flexuous-procumbent  under-shrnbs,  dis- 
persed over  the  warmer  regions  of  the  globe,  but  mostly 
found  in  Australia.  Flowers  white,  blue,  yellow,  or 
rarely  reddish,  hermaphrodite,  regular  or  slightly  oblique, 
sometimes  borne  on  terminal,  solitary  and  nodding,  or 
corymbose  or  paniculate  peduncles,  occasionally  axillary 
and  solitary  or  fasciculate ;  sepals  five,  distinct,  imbri- 
cated, or  rarely  connate  at  base;  petals  five,  hypo- 
gynous,  imbricated,  longer  than  the  sepals ;  claw  con- 
nivent  or  sometimes  coherent ;  stamens  five,  hypogynous, 
free,  alternating  with  the  petals,  the  filaments  filiform, 
or  dilated  in  the  middle  or  at  the  base.  Fruit  a  capsule 
or  berry.  Leaves  alternate,  entire,  toothed,  or  very 
rarely  slightly  cut;  stipules  none.  The  species  contain 
resinous,  aromatic,  and  bitter  principles,  which  impart  a 
disagreeable  flavour  to  the  fruit.  Nine  genera  and  about 
ninety  species  are  included  in  the  order.  Examples  are  : 
Billardiera,  Marianthus,  Pittosporum,  and  Sollya. 

PITTOSFORUM  (from  pitta,  pitch,  tar,  and  sporos, 
seed;  in  allusion  to  the  resinous  coating  of  the  seeds). 
ORD.  Pittosporeco.  A  rather  large  genus  (fifty  species 
have  been  described)  of  greenhouse  or  half-hardy,  gla- 
brous or  tomentose,  erect  shrubs  or  small  trees,  occurring 
in  Africa,  the  warmer  parts  of  Asia,  the  Pacific  Islands, 
Australia,  or  New  Zealand.  Flowers  sometimes  in  ter- 
minal clusters,  corymbose,  sub-umbellate  or  paniculate, 
sometimes  solitary  or  few,  terminal,  axillary,  or 
lateral ;  sepals  distinct  or  connate  at  base ;  petals 
connivent  or  cohering  at  base,  or  rarely  spreading. 
Leaves  entire,  sinuate- dentate,  in  some  species 
often  snb-verticillate  at  the  apices  of  the  branches. 
All  the  species  form  very  handsome  subjects,  and 
are  well  adapted  for  growing  in  conservatories. 
The  half-hardy  ones  thrive  in  any  common  garden 
soil,  but,  except  in  the  south-western  counties,  &c., 
require  the  shelter  of  a  wall.  The  greenhouse  ones 
succeed  in  a  well-drained,  fibry  loam.  P.  Tobira  is  a 
favourite  plant  in  the  Paris  flower-markets,  and  is 
largely  grown  for  its  very  fragrant  blossoms.  All  are 
readily  propagated  by  means  of  cuttings  of  the  half- 
ripened  wood,  inserted  in  sandy  soil,  under  a  bell 
glass,  in  a  greenhouse,  and  kept  shaded  until  roots 
are  formed. 

P.  coriaceum  (leathery-leaved),  fl.  bluish-white;  pe- 
duncles umbellately  branched,  many-flowered,  and,  as 
well  as  the  calyces,  villous.  May.  I.  obovate,  obtuse, 
coriaceous,  quite  smooth,  h.  8ft.  Madeira,  1783.  Green- 
house shrub.  (A.  B.  E.  151;  L.  B.  C.  569.) 

Vol.  III. 


Pittospornm — continued. 

P.  cornlfolium  (Cornus-leaved).  JL  dingy-red,  polygamous,  on 
very  slender,  terminal,  one  or  two-flowere'l  peduncles ;  sepals 
very  narrow,  subulate  ;  petals  as  narrow,  with  slender  tips.  May. 
I.  whorled,  obovate  or  elliptic-lanceolate,  shortly  petioled,  quite 
entire  and  glabrous,  coriaceous.  Branches  forked  or  whorled. 
h.  2ft  to  4ft.  New  Zealand,  before  1832.  A  small,  slender 
half-hardy  shrub.  (B.  M.  3161.) 

P.  crassifolium  (thick-leaved).*  Parchment-bark.  fl.  dark 
chocolate-purple,  freely  produced  in  nodding,  pedunculate  um- 
bels. April.  I.  alternate,  narrow-obovate,  linear-obovate,  or 
oblong,  obtuse,  quite  entire,  light  green,  tomentose  on  the  under 
surface,  h.  4ft.  to  10ft.  New  Zealand,  1872.  A  bushy-growing, 
half-hardy  shrub,  of  erect  branching  habit.  (B.  M.  5978.) 

P.  elegans  (elegant).    A  synonym  of  P.  eugenioideg. 

P.  eugenioides  (Eugenia-like),  ft.  greenish-white,  more  or  less 
dioecious,  fragrant;  sepals  very  variable,  ovate,  acuminate, 
glabrous;  petals  narrow  and  spreading,  recurved.  I.  usually 
elliptical,  acute,  narrowed  into  long  petioles,  rarely  broader  and 
obovate,  quite  entire,  undulated  or  crisped,  rather  coriaceous, 
with  numerous  fine  veins.  h.  20ft.  to  30ft.  New  Zealand. 
Greenhouse  tree.  SYNS.  P.  elegant,  P.  microcarjnnn. 


Fio.    193.    PITTOSPORUM    TOBIRA,    showing  Habit  and  detached 
Flowering  Twig  and  Flower. 

P.  ferrugineum  (rusty),  fl.  yellow,  small ;  peduncles  terminal, 
usually  clustered  several  together  above  the  last  leaves.  April  to 
July.  I.  from  obovate  or  ovate,  and  obtuse  or  scarcely  acuminate, 
to  oblong  or  almost  lanceolate,  acuminate,  and  Sin.  to  4in.  long, 
quite  entire,  narrowed  into  a  petiole,  rusty-tomentose  on  both 
sides  when  very  young,  h.  6ft.,  sometimes  attaining  50ft.  to  60ft. 
Australia,  1787.  Greenhouse  tree.  (B.  M.  2075.) 

P.  microcarpum  (small-fruited).    A  synonym  of  P.  eugenioides. 

P.  revolutum  (revolute).  fl.  yellow  ;  peduncles  terminal,  few  or 
solitary,  usually  decurved,  bearing  sometimes  a  single,  rather 
large  flower,  but  more  frequently  a  dense,  ovoid  or  corymbose 
raceme.  February  to  April.  I.  ovate-elliptical,  or  elliptical- 
oblong,  shortly  acuminate,  2in.  to  4in.  long,  scarcely  undulate, 
narrowed  into  a  petiole.  A.  4ft.  to  6ft.  Australia,  1795.  Green- 
house shrub.  (B.  B.  186 ;  8.  F.  A.  25,  under  name  of  I>.  fulvum. 

P.  sinense  (Chinese).    A  synonym  of  P.  viridijloruin. 


Fio.  194.    FLOWERING  BRAKCULET  OF  PITTOSPOKU 
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Fittospornm — continued. 

P.  Toblra  (its  native  name).*  ft.  white,  fragrant ;  peduncles  one- 
flowered,  pubescent,  disposed  in  aggregate  umbels.  March  to 
August.  I.  obovate.  obtuse,  coriaceous,  smooth,  h. 12ft.  Japan, 
1804.  Half-hardy  ehrub.  See  Fig.  193.  (B.  M.  1396.) 
P.  undulatum  (wavy-leaved).*  ft.  white ;  peduncles  terminal, 
aggregate,  pubescent,  branched,  many-flowered.  February  to 
June.  I.  oval-lanceolate,  undulated,  tapering  at  both  ends, 
glabrous,  h.  10ft.  Australia,  1789.  Half-hardy  shrub.  (A.  B.  B. 
383 ;  B.  R.  16.) 

P.  viridiflornm  (green-flowered).*  ft.  greenish-yellow,  Jasmine- 
scented;  panicle  somewhat  globose,  terminal,  glabrous.  May. 
I.  obovate,  retuse,  cuneate  at  the  base,  shining,  under  surface 
reticulated,  h.  6ft.  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  1806.  Greenhouse 
shrub.  See  Fig.  194.  (B.  M.  1684.)  SYN.  P.  xinense. 
PLACEA  (said  to  be  derived  from  the  native  name 
in  Chili).  OBD.  Amaryllidece.  A  genus  comprising 
(according  to  Mr.  Baker)  about  five  species  of  greenhouse, 
bulbous  plants,  natives  of  Chili,  and  closely  related  to 
Hippeastrum,  from  which  they  differ  in  having  a  perfect 
evolute  corona.  Flowers  many  in  an  umbel,  pedicellate ; 
perianth  somewhat  funnel-shaped,  slightly  decliriate,  with 
an  exceedingly  short  tube.  Leaves  linear,  carinate.  Hen- 
Max  Leichtlin,  a  wonderfully  successful  cultivator  of 
choice  bulbous  and  other  plants,  says  .-  "  Placea  is  one 
of  those  bulbs  which  will  not  be  pot-bound.  I  either 
plant  them  in  a  walled  frame,  which  is  kept  free  of 
frost,  or  in  a  low  house  which  has  a  border  on  the 
south  side,  and  is  kept  between  37deg.  and  40deg. 
Fahr.  at  night,  and  leave  them  well  alone.  They  go  to 
rest  about  August,  and  push  about  December,  flowering 
in  May.  In  a  pot.  they  ought  to  have  their  exact  time 
of  rest,  and  must  be  buried  in  the  soil,  which  ought  to 
be  very  rich ;  but  in  pots  they  are  not  certain  to  flower. 
They  must  be  planted  with  at  least  an  inch  of  soil 
over  their  necks,  and  they  prefer  a  loose  soil.  I  use 
thoroughly-decomposed  cow-manure  (three  and  four  years 
old),  mixed,  during  decomposition,  with  one-third  silver 
sand."  The  three  best-known  species  are  here  described. 


FIG.  195.  FLOWERS  OK  PI,ACEA 


P.  Arzra  (Arza's).  ft.  pale  yellow,  lined  with  purple  ;  corona 
monophvllous,  base  yellow,  apex  purple  ;  umbel  three  to  five- 
flowered  ;  scape  IJft  high.  I.  two,  glaucous  9in  long  iin 
broad.  Bulb  2iin.  in  diameter.  See  Fig.  195. 

P.  grandiflora  (large-flowered).  /.  white,  freely  striped  with 
bright  crimson,  large;  scape  erect,  terminating  in  an  umbel  of 
several  handsome  flowers.  I.  few,  linear,  long,  rounded  and 
flstulose  at  the  margin.  1869.  This,  the  finest  species  of  the 
genus,  resembles  P.  ornata,  but  is  much  larger.  (I.  H.  574.) 

P.  ornata  (adorned),  ft.  snow-white,  lined  with  brilliant  ver- 
milion  within;  segments  spathulate  -  oblong  ;  corona  white 
scarlet  at  apex  ;  scape  Bin.  to  9in.  high,  four  to  seven-flowered! 
May.  1.  linear,  shining,  obtusely  keeled  below.  1840.  (B.  R. 


The     part     on     which     the     ovules 
Quoit-shaped,   or    like   a    flat 


PLACENTA. 

originate. 

PLACENTIFORM. 
cake  in  form. 

PLACODIUM.     A  synonym  of  Plocama  (which  see). 

PLACOMA.     A  synonym  of  Plocama  (which  see). 

PLADERA.      A  synonym  of  Canscora  (which  see). 

PLAGIANTHUS  (from  plagios,  oblique,  and  anthos, 
a  flower  ;  referring  to  the  usually  unequal-sided  petals). 
Cotton-tree  ;  Ribbon-tree.  OBD.  Malvaceae.  A  genus 
comprising  about  eleven  species  of  greenhouse  or  half- 
hardy  shrubs,  or  rarely  herbs,  natives  of  Australia  and 
New  Zealand.  Flowers  white,  often  small,  in  the  axils 
or  in  terminal  crowded  spikes,  rarely  solitary  or  dis- 
posed in  short  axillary  panicles  ;  calyx  five-toothed  or 
five-fid.  Leaves  entire,  sinuate,  angled,  or  rarely  lobed. 
The  species  described  below  are  half-hardy  shrubs,  ex- 
cept where  otherwise  stated.  For  culture,  see  Malva- 
viscus. 

P.  bctulimis  (Birch-like),  ft.  small,  on  slender,  ebracteolate 
pedicels  ;  panicles  terminal,  much-branched,  very  many-flowered, 
stellate-tomentose.  Summer.  1.  of  young  plants  iin.  to  iin. 
long,  rounded-ovate,  variously  crenate  and  lobed  ;  in  full-grown 
specimens,  Iin.  to  2in.  long,  ovate  or  ovate-lanceolate,  acuminate, 
rounded  or  cuueate  at  base,  coarsely  crenate-serrate  or  obtusely 
doubly  serrate,  h.  (in  its  native  place)  40ft  to  70ft.  New  Zea- 
land, 1870. 

P.  dlvarioatns  (straggling),  ft.  in  axillary  fascicles  or  on  one- 
flowered  peduncles,  shorter  than  the  leaves.  June.  I.  Jin.  to 
jin.  long,  narrow-linear  or  sub-cuneate,  obtuse,  quite  entire,  one- 
nerved.  Branches  slender,  spreading,  tough,  h.  8ft.  New  Zea- 
land, 1820.  As  this  species  is  only  found  in  salt  marshes,  where 
very  few  shrubby  plants  thrive,  its  cultivation  in  such  places 
might  prove  beneficial.  (B.  M.  3271.) 

P.  Lampenii  (Rev.  R.  Lampen's).*  ft.  very  pale  yellow,  almost 
white  ;  petals  five,  roundish-oblong,  much  longer  than  the  calyx  ; 
panicles  short,  leafy,  axillary.  November  to  February.  I.  shortly 
petiolate,  oblong-lanceolate,  acute,  4in.  to  5in.  long,  sharply  and 
regularly  serrated,  deep  green  above,  hoary  beneath. 
h.  6ft.  to  8ft  Van  Diemen's  Land,  1833.  (G.  C.  n.  s., 
xxii.  201.) 

P.  Lyallii  (Lyall's).*  ft.  Jin.  broad,  drooping,  axillary  ; 
peduncles  one-flowered,  solitary  or  fascicled,  ebracteo- 
late, about  as  long  as  the  petioles.  July.  I.  2in.  to 
4in.  long,  ovate-cordate,  acuminate,  deeply  and  doubly 
crenated  ; 
Zealand, 

shrub.    (B.  M.  5935.) 

P.  pulchellus  (pretty).  /.  small,  clustered  along  the 
rachis  of  axillary  racemes  ;  males  pedicellate,  females 
sessile.  Summer.  I.  on  rather  long  petioles,  from 
deeply  cordate-ovate  to  lanceolate,  often  acuminate, 
2in.  to  3in.  (or  rarely  more)  long,  coarsely  crenate. 
Australia.  Tall  greenhouse  shrub  or  small  tree. 
(B.  M.  2753,  under  name  of  Sida  pulchella.) 
P.  sidoides  (Sida-like).  ft.  small,  in  short,  axillary 
racemes,  the  males  with  a  campanulate,  the  females 
with  a  tubular,  calyx.  Summer.  I.  from  ovate-lanceo- 
late to  lanceolate,  obtusely  serrate,  2in.  to  3in.,  or 
rarely  4in.,  long,  rounded  at  base,  on  petioles  iin.  to 
iin.  long,  glabrous  on  the  upper  side  when  full 
grown,  with  numerous  impressed  veins.  h.  4ft. 
Australia.  Greenhouse.  (B.  M.  3396.) 

PLAGIOGYB.IA.  Included  under  Lomaria. 
FLAGIOLIRION  (from  plagios,  oblique, 
and  leirion,  a  lily  ;  in  allusion  to  the  shape  of 
the  perianth).  OBD.  Amaryllidece.  A  monotypic 
genus,  requiring  treatment  similar  to  Eucliaris 
(which  see). 

P.  Horsmanni(Horsmann's).*  ft.  white,  not  scented,  small,  dis- 
posed in  a  scapose,  ten  to  twelve-flowered  umbel  ;  perianth  irre- 
gular, one  segment  being  directed  downwards,  and  the  other  five 
ascending.    June  and  July.    I.  two  or  three  to  a  stem,  stalked, 
elliptic,  acute,  bright  green  above,  light  green  beneath.      Bulb 
long-necked.      Columbia,  1883.     (G.  C.  n.  s.,  xx.  105,  Fig.  16.) 
PLAGIOLOBIUM.     Included  under  Hovea. 
FLAGIOFHYLLUM.     A  synonym  of  Centradenia 
(which  see). 

PLAITED.     Folded  lengthwise,  like  the  plaits  of   a 
closed  fan. 
PLANE.     Flat;  level. 


-,  , 

d  ;  petioles  iin.  to  liin.  long.    h.  20ft.    New 
,  1871.    A  handsome,  greenhouse,  sub-deciduous 
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FLANERA  (named  in  honour  of  I.  J.  Planer,  a  Ger- 
man botanist,  who  published  a  Flora  of  Erfurt,  in  1788). 
OBD.  Urticacece.  A  monotypic  genus.  The  species  is  a 
hardy,  deciduous,  unarmed  tree,  probably  not  now  in 
cultivation  in  Britain.  It  requires  culture  similar  to 
Ulmns  (which  see). 
P.  aqnatica  (aquatic).  Planer-tree,  n.  brown,  clustered;  perianth 

four  or  five-fid.    March  and  April,    fr.  nut-like,  oblique,  ovate, 

compressed,  wingless.    1.  lin.  to  lAin.  long,  alternate,  distichous, 

shortly  stalked,  serrated,  ovate,  acute,  roughish,  penniveined  ; 

stipules  free,  caducous,    h.  20ft.  to  30ft.    Southern  United  States, 

1816.    SVN.  P.  Gmelini. 
P.  Gmelini  (Gmelin's).    A  synonym  of  P.  aquatica. 

PLANER-TREE.     See  Planera  aquatica. 

PLANE-TREE.     See  Platanus. 

PLANE-TREE,  SCOTCH.  A  general  name  in 
Scotland  for  Acer  Pseudo-platanus. 

PLANTAGINEJE.  A  natural  order  of  herbs,  some- 
times annual  or  perennial,  almost  stemless  or  stolon- 
bearing,  sometimes  shortly  caulescent,  branched  or  suf- 
fruticose,  glabrous,  simply  pilose,  or  woolly  in  the  axils ; 
they  are  natives  of  the  temperate  regions  of  both  hemi- 
spheres, especially  in  Europe  and  North  America,  and 
are  but  rarely  met  with  in  the  tropics.  Flowers  regular, 
hermaphrodite  or  monoecious,  small,  in  elongated  or 
shortened  spikes,  or  rarely  solitary  and  sessile  in  the 
axils  of  the  often  scarions  bracts ;  calyx  four- parted, 
with  closely-imbricated  segments,  persistent  in  the  fruit ; 
corolla  hypogynous,  gamopetalons,  scarious,  marcescent, 
with  an  ovoid  or  cylindrical  tube,  and  four  speading,  im- 
bricated lobes,  sometimes  wanting  in  the  female  flowers ; 
stamens  four,  or  fewer.  Fruit  a  one  or  more  celled,  one  or 
more  seeded,  membranous  capsule,  stipitate  or  included. 
Leaves  radical,  or  in  the  caulescent  species  alternate, 
rarely  opposite,  one  to  many-nerved,  entire,  toothed,  or 
pinnatifid,  sometimes  sheathed ;  petioles  usually  dilated 
at  the  base,  and  accompanied  by  a  woolly  membrane. 
Several  species  of  Plantago  are  employed  in  medicine. 
The  order  comprises  only  three  genera — Bougueria,  Litto- 
rella,  and  Plantago — and  perhaps  about  200  species. 

PLANTAGO  (the  old  Latin  name  of  the  genus,  nsed 
by  Pliny).  Plantain.  OBD.  Plantaginece.  This  genus  com- 
prises all  the  species  of  the  order  (which  see  for  characters) 
save  two.  They  are  of  very  little  importance  from  a 
garden  standpoint.  P.  Coronopus,  P.  lanceolata,  P.  major, 
P.  maritima,  and  P.  media,  are  British  plants.  P.  brasil- 
iensis  is  sometimes  seen  in  botanic  gardens.  All  thrive 
in  ordinary  soil,  and  may  be  readily  raised  from  seed ; 
the  perennial  species  may  also  be  propagated  by  division. 
P.  brasiliensis  (Brazilian).  JL  whitish,  disposed  in  a  compact, 

cylindrical  spike,  about  Sin.  long:  scape  axillary,  solitary,  rounded, 

twice  as  long  as  the  leaves,  clothed  with  white,  adpressed  hairs. 

Summer.    I.  linear-lanceolate,  smooth,  three-nerved,  entire,  with 

the  margins  somewhat  thickened,  much  narrowed  towards  the 
"base,  and  dilated  again  at  the  stem,  which  they  embrace,  h.  1ft. 

Brazil,  1823.    (B.  M.  2616.) 

PLANTAIN.  See  Plantago.  The  name  is  also 
applied  to  other  plants. 

PLANTAIN  LILT.     A  common  name  for  Funkia. 

PLANTAIN-TREE.     See  Musa. 

PLANTAIN-TREE,  MAURITIUS.  See  Musa 
rosacea. 

PLANT -BOXES  AND  CASES.  Plant -boxes 
are  used  for  large  trees  or  shrubs  that  cannot  be  pro- 
vided with  pots  of  sufficient  size  to  contain  the  roots. 
They  are  usually  made  of  wood,  but  sometimes  of  slate, 
and  the  sides  may  be  constructed  so  as  to  be  movable, 
for  allowing  the  roots  and  drainage  to  be  examined, 
should  it  become  necessary.  Boxes  made  of  slate  have 
the  advantage  of  great  durability,  and  they  are  readily 
kept  clean.  Special  provision  should  be  made  to  in- 
sure drainage,  and  Boxes  containing  trees  of  large  dimen- 
sions should,  for  this  reason,  be  stood  on  something  to 
keep  them  a  little  above  the  ground  level.  Plant  or 
Cutting-boxes,  about  Sin.  deep,  for  raising  seedlings  and 


Plant-boxes  and  Cases— continued. 
growing-on  tender  bedding  plants,  are   extremely   useful; 
they  answer  well   if    the   wood   is    merely    planed    over 
before   being  made  up. 

Boxes  for  window  plants  should  bo  about  Gin.  deep  :  a 
less  depth  does  not  afford  room  for  sufficient  soil  to 
sustain  the  plants  for  a  season. 

Plant-cases  used  outside  windows,  and  also  in  rooms, 
require  their  occupants  renewed  occasionally,  but  not 
very  frequently,  if  flowering  plants  are  excluded.  Many 
of  the  hardier  species  of  Palms,  greenhouse  Ferns, 
Selaginellas,  &c.,  are  admirably  adapted  for  the  decora- 
tion of  Plant-cases;  tender  or  delicate  subjects  should 
not  be  included,  unless  the  Cases  are  utilised  for  special 
purposes  inside  a  glass  structure. 

An  inclosed  portion  of  a  propagating-house,  wherein 
cuttings  of  larger  than  ordinary  size  are  inserted,  is 
also  termed  a  Plant  or  Propagating-case. 

FLANTIA.     Included  under  Hexaglottis. 

PLANTING-.     See  Transplanting. 

PLANT   LICE.     See  Aphides. 

PLANT  MITES.     See  Mites. 

PLANT  -  PROTECTORS.  These  are  very  nume- 
rous, as  the  term  is  applicable  to  anything  which  acts, 
if  only  temporarily,  to  preserve  plants  from  injury. 
Bell  glasses,  handHghts,  small  movable  frames,  and 
even  panes  of  glass,  amongst  many  other  things,  may  be 
termed  appliances  for  plant-protection,  when  they  are 
used  as  such  to  ward  off  heavy  rains  or  severe  frost. 
Full  information  will  be  found  under  Bass  or  Bast 
Mats,  Bell  Glasses  or  Cloches,  Cocoa-nut  Pibre 
Refuse,  Frames,  Glass,  Hand  Glasses,  Netting, 
Straw,  Willesden  Paper,  &c. 

PLASMODIOPHORA  BRASSIC2B.  This  is  the 
cause  of  the  disease  known  as  "  Clubroot,"  sometimes 
called  also  "  Finger-and-Toe,"  in  Turnips,  Cabbages, 
Charlock,  and  other  species  of  the  genus  Brussica,  and 
also  in  Raphanus  Raphanistrum,  or  Wild  Mustard.  It 
is  a  Fungus  of  very  simple  structure,  and  belongs  to  the 
carious  group  called  Myxomycetes,  the  species  in  which, 
while  vegetating,  consist  of  minute,  naked  masses  of 
protoplasm,  endowed  with  a  power  of  movement,  by 
changing  their  forms,  like  the  low  microscopic  animals 
called  Amoebae.  These  small,  naked  masses  tend  to  unite 
when  they  meet,  and  thus  they  increase  in  size,  and 
form  what  are  called  plasmodia.  In  some  of  the  species?, 
the  plasmodia  may  reach  a  size  of  2in.  or  more  in  breadth, 
and  resemble  a  mass  of  clear  or  muddy-looking  jelly. 
After  a  time,  the  plasmodia  become  covered  with  a  firm 
coat,  and  break  up  into  myriads  of  small,  round  cells,  or 
spores,  each  inclosed  in  a  cell-wall.  These  spores  may 
remain  for  a  time  unchanged;  but,  under  favourable 
circumstances,  they  burst,  throw  off  the  cell- wall,  and 
appear  as  very  minute  plasmodia,  which  go  through  the 
same  development  as  before.  Almost  all  the  Myxomycetes 
live  on  decaying  organic  matter,  but  P.  Brassicce  does 
not.  Its  plasmodia  are  always  minute,  and  they  pene- 
trate into  the  tissues  of  its  hosts.  The  roots  of  a  plant 
attacked  by  "Finger-and-Toe"  vary  considerably  in  ap- 
pearance, according  to  the  stage  of  the  attack.  The 
branch-roots  very  often  bear  swellings  much  exceeding 
the  proper  thickness  of  these  roots.  The  swellings 
are  usually  spindle-shaped  or  roundish ;  at  first,  they  are 
nearly  smooth,  but  after  some  time  they  become  rough. 
The  main  root  is  also  often  injured,  as  shown  by  its 
enlarged  size,  and,  frequently,  by  its  roughly- fingered 
appearance.  In  the  autumn,  and  as  winter  advances, 
the  diseased  portion  becomes  more  and  more  pulpy  and 
decayed,  and  is  also  overgrown  with  other  Fungi,  which 
find  their  food  in  the  rotting  mass.  Towards  the  end 
of  winter,  only  the  woody  bundles  of  the  roots  remain 
moderately  firm,  the  cellular  tissues  having  dried  up, 
and  resembling  coarse  dust. 
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Flasmodiophora  Brassica — continued. 

Microscopic  inspection  of  a  thin  slice  from  a  diseased 
portion  of  a  root,  shows  numerous  cells  of  the  tissue  of 
the  host-plant  hardly  altered  in  any  way;  but,  inter- 
mixed with  these,  there  are  many  others,  from  four  to  six 
times  their  diameter,  which  are  occupied  by  the  parasite  ; 
and  it  is  these  enlarged  cells  that  alter  the  colour  of  the 
root,  and  make  its  surface  in  a  transverse  section,  when 
a  little  magnified,  look  mottled.  In  the  newly-diseased 
roots,  these  enlarged  cells  inclose  a  slimy,  yellowish, 
granular  plasm,  in  which  are  usually  numerous  cavities, 
filled  with  cell  sap  or  with  air.  If  examined  at  a  later 
period,  these  enlarged  cells  are  found  filled  with  myriads 
of  the  minute,  globular,  thin-walled,  transparent  spores 
of  P.  Brassicce.  These  remain  uninjured  during  the 
keenest  frosts  of  winter,  and  form  a  large  part  of  the 
powdery  material  that  fills  up  the  decayed  root  between 
the  woody  bundles,  and  they  become  widely  scattered 
through  the  soil  by  the  action  of  wind  and  rain.  When 
the  weather  becomes  warmer,  in  the  following  spring,  they 
begin  to  germinate,  the  cell-wall  splits,  and  the  proto- 
plasmic contents  pass  out,  and  creep  about  through  the 
damp  soil  like  Amoeba!,  and  also  by  the  help  of  a  slender 
hair  or  cilium  at  one  part.  When  they  come  into  contact 
with  others  like  themselves,  they  unite  completely,  and 
form  larger  plasmodia.  If  they  meet  with  young  roots  of 
Cabbages,  Turnips,  Charlock,  or  Wild  Mustard,  they  make 
their  way  into  them,  and  produce  the  disease  in  them  also. 

This  disease  has,  of  late  years,  been  spreading  far  and 
wide,  and  has  proved  very  destructive  in  Turnip  fields ; 
so  much  so,  that,  in  some  districts,  Turnips  are  no  longer 
a  profitable  crop.  It  also  attacks  Turnips  and  Cabbages  in 
vegetable  gardens,  though  the  less  extended  diffusion  of 
the  host-plants  renders  the  attacks  less  fatal,  and  remedies 
more  readily  applicable.  Frequent  experiments  have  shown 
that,  in  soil  in  which  diseased  roots  have  been  allowed  to 
rot,  a  new  crop  of  Cabbages,  or  other  host-plants,  will 
certainly  suffer  from  disease  if  sown  in  that  soil  in  the 
ensuing  year.  Even  after  a  year  has  elapsed,  the  crop 
is  liable  to  suffer  from  this  cause,  though  to  a  less  extent. 
Yet  farmers  almost  always,  and  gardeners  frequently, 
leave  the  diseased  roots  in  the  soil,  as  not  repaying  the 
labour  of  pulling  them  up.  Experiments  have  been  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  T.  Jamieson,  to  ascertain  the  result  of 
different  manures  on  this  disease,  and  have  led  him  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  use  of  superphosphates,  or  soluble 
phosphates,  is  followed  by  a  great  increase  of  disease  ; 
and  that  ground  coprolites,  and  ground  or  steamed 
bone-flour,  are  the  manures  that  best  enable  the 
plants  to  resist  it ;  but  these  conclusions  are  opposed  by 
other  experimenters.  If  the  effects  on  Charlock,  Wild 
Mustard,  and  Cabbages,  are  compared  with  those  on 
cultivated  Turnips,  it  is  at  once  seen  that  the  last  plant 
suffers  far  more  severely.  The  cause  seems  to  be  that 
the  Fungus  attacks  the  cellular  tissue  only,  and  this  in 
Turnips  is  very  largely  developed,  as  it  is  this  that 
renders  the  roots  useful  for  food,  and,  accordingly,  it 
has  been  promoted  by  the  selection  of  those  varieties 
for  propagation  that  produce  the  largest  roots  with  least 
woody  fibre  in  them.  The  former  plants  are  crippled, 
but  are  generally  able  to  produce  some  seeds;  but  the 
Turnips  are,  in  general,  destroyed  before  they  reach  the 
stage  to  form  seeds. 

Remedies.  All  diseased  roots  ought  to  be  collected  at 
as  early  a  stage  as  possible,  and  destroyed  by  burning, 
if  this  is  practicable.  Ground  where  Turnips  have  become 
diseased  should  not  have  Turnips  or  Cabbages  grown  in 
it  for  at  least  two  years,  to  permit  any  spores  in  the 
soil  to  germinate,  and  thus  to  starve  and  kill  the  plas- 
modia. With  the  same  object,  all  Charlock  and  Wild 
Mustard  should  be  carefully  eradicated,  both  from  the 
ground  and  from  its  neighbourhood.  Further  experiments 
upon  the  effect  of  different  manures  are  desirable,  but,  in 
the  meantime,  they  point  to  ground  coprolites,  and  to 
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ground    or    steamed    bone-flour,    as    the    best    artificial 
manure    for    Turnips.        Unfortunately,     no     means    are 
known    for    the    cure    of    plants    already    attacked,    pre- 
vention alone  being  practicable  in  any  way. 

PLATANACE2E.  A  very  small  natural  order  of 
usually  tall  trees,  with  flaking  bark  ;  they  inhabit  the 
temperate  or  sub-tropical  regions  of  the  Northern  hemi- 
sphere, two  are  natives  of  East  Europe  or  Asia,  and  the 
rest  are  American.  Flowers  monoecious,  in  unisexual, 
globose,  densely-crowded  heads  ;  "  the  stamens  in  the 
males,  and  the  ovaries  in  the  females,  are  mixed,  with- 
out definite  order,  with  scales,  which  may  be  bracts, 
perianth  segments,  or  staminodes,  or  arrested  ovaries" 
(J.  D.  Hooker).  Fruit  a  nut.  Leaves  alternate,  petio- 
late,  broad,  palmately  nerved  and  lobed  ;  petioles  dilated 
at  base  ;  stipules  membranous,  caducous.  The  only  genus 
of  the  order  —  Platanus  —  comprises  only  five  or  six  species, 
which  are  mainly  valuable  for  their  timber  and  orna- 
mental appearance. 

PLATANTHERA.  Included  under  Habenaria 
(which  see). 

PLATANUS   (Platanos,  the   old    Greek   name,    from 
platys,  broad  ;  referring  to  the  foliage).     Plane-tree.     The 
only  genus  of  OBD.  Platanaceaz  (which  see  for  characters, 
&c.).       The  two  species  describe  1  below  are  magnificent 
trees  for    parks   and   similar  situations.      Both  require    a 
deep,    rich,    soft    soil,    and   generally    attain   the  greatest 
size   where    their    roots    have    access    to    water.      They 
require   shelter,   but  must  not  be  confined.      Propagated 
by    seeds,   or   by   layers.      The  former  are   contained    in 
round  balls,  which  require  to  be  broken,  and  should  be 
sown  in  March  ;  merely  pressing  them  into  the  surface  of 
the   soil  is   sufficient,  but  they  must   be   kept  moist  and 
shaded.     The   quickest  way  to  propagate  is  from  layers. 
P.    occidentalis    (Western).*    Button-  wood;    Western    Plane. 
fl.  greenish.    May.    fr.  brownish  ;  ripe  in  October  and  November. 
I.  five-angled,  obsoletely  lobed,  dentate,   wedge-shaped  at  the 
base,  downy  beneath,    h.  70ft.  to  80ft.    Atlantic  and  Western 
States,  1636.    A  fine  species,  differing  from  P.  orientalis  in  its 
less  deeply-lobed,  more  coriaceous,  pubescent  leaves,  and  in  the 
fertile  catkins  being  solitary  on  the  long  peduncles.    It  is  rare  in 
ot  so  hardy  as  the  common 


British  gardens,  and  apparently  n 
species.    (E.  T.  S.  M.  ed.  2,  261.) 


P.  orientalis  (Eastern).*  Oriental  or  Common  Plane,  fl.  greenish- 
yellow.  April,  fr.  brown ;  ripe  in  October,  and  persistent  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  winter.  I.  five-lobed,  palmate,  wed^e- 
shaped  at  the  base,  the  divisions  lanceolate,  sinuated  ;  stipules 
nearly  entire.  h.  60ft.  to  80ft.  Levant,  previous  to  1548. 
(W.  D.  B.  101.)  A  beautiful  tree,  presenting  a  great  variety  of 
handsome  forms,  which  differ  chiefly  in  the  shape  and  lobing  of 
the  leaves.  The  variety  acerifolia  (Maple-leaved)  is  the  com- 
monest in  cultivation,  frequently  bearing  the  name  of  P.  occi- 
dentalis, from  which  it  may  be  readily  distinguished  when  in 
fruit  by  the  peduncles  bearing  more  than  one  ball,  and 
frequently  many.  It  is  the  form  known  as  the  London  Plane, 
on  account  of  its  being  generally  planted  in  the  parks  ;  and  is 
erect-growing  tree,  with  usually  three-lobed  leaves,  or,  if  five- 


lobed,  less  deeply  so  than  in  the  typical  form.  (W.  D.  B.  100, 
under  name  of  P.  occidentalis.)  The  typical  orientate  is  a  more 
spreading  tree,  with  very  large,  deeply  nve-lobed  leaves,  cordate 


or  truncate  at  the  base."  The  variety  'euneata  has  the  leaves  dis- 
tinctly wedge-shaped  at  the  base ;  laciniata,  very  deeply,  much- 
divided  leaves  ;  and  variegata,  variegated  foliage. 
A  plant  in  gardens,  with  fine  bold  foliage,  called  P.  californica, 
has  not  yet  fruited  in  this  country  ;  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  really 
is   the   Californian    P.  racemosa  (with    which  the  true  P.   cali- 
fornica is  synonymous). 

PLATYCAPNOS.  Included  under  Fumaria  (which 
see). 

PLATYCARPHA  (from  platys,  broad,  and  carphe, 
chaff ;  in  allusion  to  the  broad,  chaffy  scales  of  the  in- 
volucre). OBD.  Composites.  A  genus  consisting  of  a 
couple  of  species  of  stemless  perennials  from  South 
Africa.  Flower-heads  purple,  densely  crowded,  many- 
flowered,  homogamous,  sessile.  Leaves  numerous,  stalked, 
spreading  like  a  star  upon  the  ground,  pinnately  divided, 
with  coarsely-toothed  lobes  and  pungent  teeth.  P. 
glomerata  is  a  pretty  and  interesting  plant;  it  thrives 
in  a  well- drained,  sandy  soil. 
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PLATYCARPUM    (from  platys,  broad,  and  karpos, 
a  fruit ;    alluding  to   the   shape   of  the   capsule).      ORD. 
Rubiacece.      A   monotypic   genus.     The   species  is   a  tall, 
stove   tree,   with   robust,   opposite,   terete    branches.      A 
compost   of  loam    and  leaf  mould  will  suit  it.     Propaga- 
tion may  be  effected  by  half-ripened  cuttings,  inserted  in 
sand,   under   a  g'ass.      Keeping  the  plants 
rather  dry  during  the  winter,  has  a  tendency 
to   bring   them   into   flower. 
P.  orenocense  (Orinoco),     fl.  pale  rose-colour, 
mediocre,    disposed  in  terminal,  trichotomously- 
branched  panicles,   pedicellate,  ebracteate,  and 
ebracteolate ;    calyx    five-lobed,    rather    large, 
deciduous ;    corolla  hypocrateriinorphous,  silky, 
with  a  short  tube,    and  a  limb  of  five   equal, 
broadly  oblong,  imbricated  lobes.    Capsule  some- 
what woody,  lin.   in  diameter.    I.  oblong,  5in.  to 
6in.  long,  2in.  to  2Un.  broad,  opposite,  petiolate, 
coriaceous,  tomenfose ;  petioles  about  Jin.  long. 
h.  20ft.    Orinoco,  1813. 

FLATYCARYA   (from    platys,    broad, 
and  karyon,  a    nut ;    alluding  to   the    shape 
of  the  fruit).      STN.    Fortunea.       ORD.  Ju- 
glandece.     A  monotypic  genus.     The  species 
is    an    elegant,    branching    shrub    or    small 
tree,   hardy   only   in  favoured   situations  in 
the  South  of  England.      It  thrives,  however, 
in    a  cool   conservatory,  and,  when  planted 
out,  will  do  well  in  almost  any  soil,  requir- 
ing culture  similar  to  Juglans  (which  see). 
P.  strobilacea  (cone-fruited),    fl.  yellow  ;  spikes 
all    cylindrical,    many  -  flowered,    erect,    many- 
bracted.    August.       I.  five  to  eight-jugate,  aro- 
matic ;   leaflets  ovate-lanceolate,  acuminate,  ses- 
sile, opposite,    with  serrulated   margins.    Japan 
and  North  China,  1844.    (S.  Z.  F.  J.  149.)    SYN. 
Fortuncea  chinensis. 

PLATYCERIUM  (from  platys,   broad, 
and  keras,  a  horn;    the  fronds  are    divided 
into     broad    segments     like  -stags'    horns). 
Elk's-horn     or     Stag's-horn     Fern.        OBD. 
Filices.      A  small  genus  (about  half-a-dozen 
species)    of  mostly  stove   ferns,  widely   dif- 
fused ;    they  are  readily  distinguishable  by 
their    dichotomously-forked    fertile    fronds, 
with    stag's  -  horn  -  like     divisions.      Sori    forming    large 
patches  on  the  upper  part  of  the  lower  surface   of  the 
fertile  fronds.     The  Platyceriums  may  be  considered  at 
once   amongst  the   grandest,    most    beautiful,   and   most 


Flatycerinxn — continued. 

extraordinary,  of  the  whole  order.  They  are  distinct, 
epiphytal  ferns,  and  thrive  well  in  baskets  or  shallow 
pans.  They  also  succeed  when  fastened  to  a  large 
block  of  wood,  with  a  little  peat  and  sphagnum  round 
their  roots,  and  suspended  in  the  stove.  Rough  peat 


FIG.  197.  PLATYCERIUM  AI.CICORNE. 


and  sphagnum  form  a  suitable  compost  in  which  to  pot 
them.  The  species  described  below  require  stove  treat- 
ment, except  where  otherwise  stated.  See  also  Ferns. 
P.  sethiopicum  (African),  barren  fronds  rounded,  convex,  downy 
when  young,  the  edge  more  or  less  lobed,  the 
lobes  spreading,  fertile  fronds  2ft.  to  3ft.  long, 
clustered,  pendent,  twice  trichotomous,  the  disk 
and  first  division  broader  than  in  P.  alcicorne, 
the  patch  of  fruit  surrounding  the  sinus,  and 
passing  into  the  fork  so  as  to  be  shaped  like  the 
letter  v  '»  under  surface  covered  with  thin,  white, 
cottony  down.  Guinea  Coast  and  Angola,  1822. 
See  Fig.  196.  (H.  G.  F.  9.)  SYN.  P.  Stemmaria. 
P.  so.  angolense  (Angolan).  A  form  having  a 
broad-cuneate  fertile  frond,  9in.  broad  at  the  top, 
without  either  forks  or  horns,  and  with  a  patch 
of  fruit  nearly  as  broad  as  the  lamina. 


P.  alcicorne  (elk's-horn).«  barren  fronds  rounded, 
convex,  downy  when  young,  the  edge  sinu 
lobes  spreading,   fertile  fronds  2ft.  to  3ft.  long, 


ssinuated.the 


FIG.  196.  UPPER  PORTION  OF  FERTILE  FROND  OF  PLATYCERIUM  ^THIOPICUM. 


clustered,  erect,  two  or  three  times  dichotomous ; 
ultimate  divisions  ligulale,  bluntish,  the  fruit  in 
the  last  forks,  and  at  their  base,  in  very  irregular 
patches ;  under  surface  covered  with  thin,  cottony 
down.  Temperate  Australia,  &c.,  1808.  Green- 
house. See  Fig.  197.  The  large  form,  majus, 
comes  from  Polynesia. 

P.  biforme  (two-formed),  barren  fronds  very 
thick,  especially  towards  the  base,  imbricated, 
the  edge  sinuate-lobed.  fertile  fronds  6ft.  to  15ft. 
long,  repeatedly  dichotomous  from  a  sub-cuneate 
disk ;  barren  divisions  narrow-ligulate ;  fertile 
ones  reniform,  stalked,  6in.  to  8m.  broad,  the 
outer  edge  rounded,  entire.  East  Indies,  1842. 

P.  grande  (grand).*  barren  fronds  very  large, 
sub-orbicular,  convex,  or  the  upper  ones  erect, 
deeply  laciniated  with  spreading  or  inflexed 
divisions,  fertile  fronds  4ft.  to  6ft.  long,  pen- 
dent, in  pairs,  the  disk  broad-cnneate,  with 
the  sorus  against  the  upper  edge,  occupying  the 
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G.  198.  PLATYCERIUM  GRANDE. 


disk  only,  with  an  elongated,  dichotomously-forkecl  division 
beyond  it  at  each  corner.  North  Australia,  1828.  See  Fig.  198. 
P.  mim  (Hill's).*  frondg  about  14ft.  long,  flabellately  branched 
in  the  upper  third,  the  part  just  below  the  branching  about 
Sin.  broad,  gradually  tapering  downwards  into  short  stipes ; 
mature  fronds  very  thinly  covered  with  white  stellate  hairs,  sort 
forming  small,  roundish  or  oblong  spots  at  the  base  of  the  ultimate 
lobes,  or  about  an  equal  distance  from  the  apex  if  there  is  no  side 
lobe.  Queensland,  1878.  Allied  to  P.  alcicorne.  (G.  C.  n.  s., 
x.  74,  75.) 

P.  Stemmaria  (Stemmaria).    A  synonym  of  P.  (ethiopicum. 

P.  Wallichii  (Waljich's).*  barren  frondg  deeply  lobed.  with 
inflexed,  forked  divisions,  fertile  fronds  in  pairs,  pendent,  each 
in  two  divisions,  in  each  of  which  the  cuneate  disk  has  a  rounded 
upper  edge,  occupied  by  a  sorus  ;  from  either  side  of  the  sorus  a 
one-forked  division  is  produced;  under  surface  matted  with 
yellowish  woolly  pubescence.  Malay  Peninsula,  1860. 

P.  Wlllinokii  (Willinck's).*  barren  fronds  erect,  sub-orbicular, 
lobed.  fertile  fronds  in  threes,  elongated,  drooping,  narrowly 
cuneate,  dichotomously  cut  up  into  narrow-en  si  form  lobes,  sori 
occupying  the  terminal  lobes.  Java,  1875.  (G.  C.  n.  s. ,  iii.  56. ) 

FliATYCHILUM.     Included  under  Hovea. 

FLATYCLINIS  (from  platys,  broad,  and  clinis,  a 
conch;  alluding  to  the  broad,  membranous  clinandrinm). 
STN.  Dendrochilum  (in  part).  ORD.  Orchidece.  A 
genus  comprising  about  eight  species  (formerly  referred 
to  Dendrochilum)  of  stove,  epiphytal  orchids,  with  stems 
tufted  at  base,  or  sub-ramose  and  simple  and  one-leaved 
towards  the  base,  and  scarcely  thickened  or  narrowly 
pseudo-bulbous;  they  are  natives  of  the  East  Indies 
and  the  Malayan  Archipelago.  Flowers  small,  in 
numerous,  terminal  racemes,  shortly  pedicellate ;  sepals 
narrow,  spreading ;  petals  similar  or  smaller ;  lip  sessile 
or  shortly  unguiculate  at  the  base  of  the  column,  ovate, 
concave,  almost  equalling  the  sepals;  column  erect, 
semi-terete  ;  anthers  two-valved ;  pollen  masses  four, 
ovoid.  f  Leaves  narrow,  contracted  into  petioles.  The 
species  described  below,  which  are  those  best  known  to 
gardeners,  thrive  well  in  pots,  in  a  mixture  like  that 
recommended  for  Liparis. 

P.  Cobbiana  (Cobb's).  fl.,  sepals  and  petals  sulphur-coloured; 
lip  orange-coloured,  flabellate ;  inflorescence  zigzag.  I.  and 
pseudo-bulbs  like  those  of  Dendrochilum  latifolium.  Philippines, 
1881.  SY.N.  Dendrochilum  Cobbianum. 

P.  fillformls  (thread-like).    /I.  pale  yellow,  small,  in  long,  thread- 


Platyclinis — continued. 

like  racemes.  L  linear-lanceolate.  Pseudo-bulbs 
small,  conical.  Manilla,  1836.  (I.  H.  1878,  323, 
under  name  of  Denilrochilum  glumaceum.)  SVN. 
Dendrochilum  fili/orme. 

P.  glumacea  (glumaceous).  fl.  white,  very  fra- 
grant, sessile,  in  a  linear-oblong,  pendulous, 
elongated  spike,  borne  on  the  curved  peduncle. 
1.  solitary,  broad  -  lanceolate,  rather  obtuse, 
striated,  tapering  into  a  long  footstalk,  which  is 
inclosed  by  the  sheathing  scale.  Pseudo-bulbs 
crowded,  the  younger  ones  clothed  with  two  or 
more  large,  generally  reddish  scales,  within  which 
is  a  much  larger,  sheathing  scale,  3in.  to  4in. 
long,  tinged  with  red.  Philippines.  (B.  M. 
4851,  under  name  of  Dendrochilum  glumaceum.) 

FLATYCODON  (from  platys,  broad, 
and  kodon,  a  bell ;  referring  to  the  form 
of  the  flower).  ORD.  Campanulacece.  A 
monotypic  genus,  the  species  being  a  very 
ornamental,  hardy,  erect,  glabrous,  glau- 
cescent,  herbaceous  perennial.  For  culture, 
see  Campanula. 
P.  autumnalis  (autumnal).  A  synonym  of  P. 

yrandijtorum. 
P.  chinensis  (Chinese).    A  synonym  of  P.  grandt- 

flurum. 

P.  grandiflorum  (large-flowered).*  Chinese  Bell- 
flower,    ft,  blue,  large,  solitary  or  few  at  the  tips 
of  the  branches ;  calyx  tube  adnate,  turbinate, 
limb  five-parted  ;  corolla  campanulate,  five-lobed  ; 
inflorescence  centrifugal.  July.   I.  scattered,  often 
opposite  or  whorled,  sub-sessile,  ovate,  lanceolate, 
toothed,     h.  6in.  to  12in.     China,  Mandschuria, 
and  Japan,  1782.  See  Fig.  199.  (S.  B.  F.  G.  ser.  ii. 
208.)    SYNS.  P.  autumnalis  (L.  J.  F.  250),  P.  chi- 
nensis (L.  &  P.  F.  G.  ii.  61),  Campanula  grandi- 
flora  (B.  M.  252). 
P.  g.  Marlesil  (Maries').  This  is  a  recently-introduced  form,  with 
larger  flowers,  and  of  dwarfer  habit,  than  the  type.    (Gn.,  March, 
1885.) 


FIG.  199.  UPPER  PORTION  OF  PLANT  OP  PLATYCODON 

GKANDIFLORUM. 

FLATYCRATER  (from  platys,  broad,  and  krater, 
a  bowl ;  alluding  to  the  expanded  calyx  of  the  barren 
flowers).  ORD.  Saxifragece.  A  monotypic  genus,  the 
species  being  a  hardy,  prostrate  or  creeping  shrub,  with 
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Platy  crater — continued. 

terete   branches.     It  requires   culture   similar  to  Fhila- 

delphns  (which  see). 

P.  argute  (sharp).  /.  greenish-white,  scattered,  much  larger  than 
those  of  Hydrangea,  disposed  on  long  pedicels,  in  terminal,  few- 
flowered  corymbs ;  calyx  limb  dilated,  petaloid,  three  or  four- 
lobed;  petals  four,  valvate.  I.  opposite,  shortly  petiolate,  de- 
ciduous, lanceolate,  long-attenuated,  acuminate,  deeply  toothed, 
veined.  Japan,  1866.  (R,  G.  516  ;  S.  Z.  F.  J.  27.) 

PLATYLEPIS  (from  platys,  broad,  and  lepis,  a 
scale  ;  alluding  to  the  shape  of  the  sepals).  SYNS.  Di- 
plogastra,  Notiophrys.  OBD.  Orchidece.  A.  genus  com- 
prising three  (or  five  ?)  species  of  stove,  terrestrial 
orchids,  natives  of  tropical  and  Southern  sub-tropical 
Africa  and  the  Mascarene  Islands.  Flowers  narrow,  in 
dense,  sessile,  glandular-pubescent  spikes;  sepals  sub- 
equal,  narrow ;  petals  narrow,  sub-coherent  with  the  dorsal 
sepal;  lip  sessile  at  the  base  of  the  column,  erect,  con- 
cave-channelled. Leaves  ovate  or  ovate-lanceolate,  mem- 
branous, contracted  into  the  petioles.  Stems  ascending, 
leafy.  Rhizome  creeping.  The  species  are  not  known  in 
cultivation. 

PLATYLOBIUM  (from  platys,  broad,  and  lobos,  a 
pod;  in  reference  to  the  broad  legumes).  Flat  Pea. 
OBD.  Leguminosce.  A  small  genus  (three  species)  of 
Australian,  greenhouse  shrubs,  with  slender  branches. 
Flowers  yellow,  solitary,  in  opposite  axils;  two  upper 
calyx  lobes  very  large,  free  or  shortly  united;  lower 
ones  small  and  narrow  ;  petals  clawed ;  standard  orbicular 
or  reniform ;  wings  oblong-obovate,  much  shorter ;  bracts 
brown  and  scarious.  Pods  sessile  or  stipitate,  very  flat. 
Leaves  opposite,  simple,  entire,  or  with  pungent  angles. 
For  culture,  see  Hovea. 

P.  formosum  (beautiful).*  fl.,  standard  nearly  twice  as  long  as 
the  very  hairy  calyx ;  pedicels  often  fully  Jin.  long,  always  ex- 
serted  from  the  bracts  at  their  base.  July.  I.  from  broadly 
cordate  to  ovate,  or  rarely  ovate-lanceolate,  acute,  lin.  to  2in. 
long,  strongly  reticulated,  with  a  rigid  point  A.  4ft.  1790. 
A  handsome  shrub.  (B.  M.  469 ;  P.  M.  B.  xiii.  195.) 
P.  &  parviflorum  (small-flowered).  A  form  with  smaller 
flowers,  shorter  pedicels,  and  narrower  leaves,  than  the  type. 
/L  4ft.  1792.  SYNS.  P.  ovatum,  P.  parviflorum  (B.  M.  1520; 
L.  B.  C.  1241 ;  P.  M.  B.  xi.  219). 

P.  Murrayanum  (Murray's).  A  synonym  of  P.  triangulare. 
P.  obtusangulum  (obtuse-angled),  fl.,  standard  shortly  exceed- 
ing the  very  hairy  calyx,  which  is  about  Jin.  long ;  pedicels  short, 
and  completely  concealed  by  the  imbricate  bracts  at  their  base. 
May.  I.  from  broadly  triangular  to  ovate-cordate,  hastate,  or 
cordate-lanceolate,  mostly  |in.  to  lin.  long,  with  a  pungent  point, 
the  lateral  angles  either  acute  and  pungent  or  rounded  and 
obtuse,  h.  1ft.  1832.  (B.  M.  3258.)  SYN.  P.  triangulare  (B.  M. 
1508). 

P.  ovatum  (ovate).    A  synonym  of  P.  formosum  paroiflorum. 
P.  parviflorum  (small-flowered).    A  synonym  of  P.  formosum 

parvitlorum. 

P.  triangulare  (triangular).*  fl.,  standard  renifonn.  deeply  emar- 
ginate,  about  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx,  which  is  adpressedly 
hairy,  and  nearly  iin.  long.  May.  I.  broadly  triangular  or 
cordate-hastate,  the  angles  terminating  in  short,  pungent  points, 
or  the  lower  leaves  rarely  broadly  cordate,  with  the  lateral  angles 
rounded,  mainly  Jin.  to  lin.  long.  A.  1ft.  1832.  A  straggling 
or  procumbent  shrub.  SYN.  P.  Murrayanum  (B.  M.  3259). 
P.  triangulare  (triangular),  of  Sims.  A  synonym  of  P,  obttu- 
anffulum. 

PLATYLOMA.     Included  under  Pellrea  (which  see). 

FLATYIiOFHTJS  (from  platys,  broad,  and  lophos, 
a  crest ;  the  capsule  is  so  much  compressed  at  the  apex 
as  to  appear  winged).  SYN.  Trimerisma.  OBD.  Saxi- 
frages. A  monotypic  genus.  The  species  is  an  elegant, 
greenhouse,  glabrous,  evergreen  tree,  thriving  best  in 
a  compost  of  loam  and  peat.  Propagated,  during  April 
or  May,  by  cuttings  of  ripe  shoots,  inserted  in  sand, 
under  a  glass. 

P.  trifoliate  (three-leaved).  White  Alder,  fl.  white,  disposed 
in  axillary,  long-stalked,  many-flowered  panicles.  June.  I.  petio- 
late, ternate :  leaflets  sessile,  lanceolate,  acuminated,  sharply 
serrated,  coriaceous,  reticulated  with  many  veins,  h.  40ft.  to 
50ft.  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  1820.  SY.V.  Weinmannia,  trifoliata. 

FLATYMETRA.     A  synonym  of  Tupistra  (which 


PLATYPETALTJM  (from  platys,  broad,  and 
petalum,  a  petal).  OBD.  Crudferce.  A.  small  genus  of 
hardy,  herbaceous  perennials,  with  purplish  flowers,  now 
included,  by  Bentham  and  Hooker,  under  Braya.  The 
species  have  no  horticultural  value. 

PLATYPTEBJS.  Included  under  Verbesina 
(which  see). 

FLATYS.  A  term  which,  used  in  Greek  compounds, 
signifies  broad ;  e.g.,  Platyphyllus,  broad-leaved. 

PLATYSTEMON  (from  platys,  broad,  and  siemon, 
a  stamen;  alluding  to  the  expanded  filaments).  OBD. 
Papaveracecs.  A  monotypic  genus.  The  species  is  a 
pretty,  hardy  annual,  requiring  culture  similar  to  that 
recommended  for  Papaver. 

P.  californlcus  (Californian).  Californian  Poppy.  JL  yellow ; 
sepals  three ;  petals  six ;  peduncles  elongated.  July  and  August. 
1.  narrow,  entire ;  lower  ones  alternate  ;  floral  ones  often  nearly 
opposite  or  ternately  whorled.  h.  1ft.  California,  1853.  (B.  ii.  65  ; 
B.  M.  3579;  B.  R.  1679;  S.  B.  F.  G.  ser.  ii.  394.)  The  variety 
leiocarpus  has  smooth  carpels.  (B.  M.  3750,  under  name  of 
P.  leiocarpum.) 

FLATYSTIGrMA  (from  platys,  broad,  and  stigma  ; 
alluding  to  the  broad  stigmas).  OKD.  Papaveracece. 
A  genus  comprising  three  species  of  slender,  half-hardy, 
annual  herbs,  natives  of  North-west  America.  Flowers 
yellow,  often  small,  on  elongated  peduncles ;  sepals  three ; 
petals  six;  stamens  many;  filaments  slightly  dilated  at 
apex.  Leaves  narrow,  entire,  approximate  and  alternate 
at  the  base  of  the  stem,  or  almost  opposite  the  flowers. 
For  culture  of  the  only  species  calling  for  description, 
see  Fapaver. 

P.  lineare  (linear),  fl,.  drooping  before  expansion,  then  erect ; 
three  outer  petals  full  yellow,  pale  at  the  sides,  obovate,  the  three 
inner  ones  narrower,  white,  yellow  at  the  claw ;  scapes  several 
from  the  same  root,  9in.  high.  May.  I.  radical,  linear,  acute, 
glaucous,  2in.  to  3in.  long.  1833.  (B.  M.  3575 ;  B.  R.  1954.) 

PLATYSTYLIS  (of  Sweet).  Now  included  under 
Lathyrus  (which  see). 

FLATYSTYLIS  (of  Blume).  Now  included  under 
Liparis  (which  see). 

PLATYTHECA  (from  platys,  broad,  and  theke,  a 
cell;  alluding  to  the  broad  anther  lobes).  OBD.  Tre- 
mandrea.  A.  monotypic  genus,  the  species  being  an 
erect,  Heath  -  like,  greenhouse  shrub  or  under  -  shrub. 
For  culture,  see  Tetratheca. 
P.  ealloides  (Galium-like).  Jl.  borne  on  slender  pedicels  ;  sepals 

narrow-lanceolate,  acute ;  petals  blue,  with  a  dark  spot  at  the 

base.    June.     1.  usually  about  eight  in  a  whorl,  narrow-linear, 

acute  and  pungent,  or  obtuse  with  recurved  points,  about  iin. 

long    with   the  margins   often    revolute.      h.   1ft.     South-west 

Auftralia,  1845.    (P.  M.  B.  xiii.  171,  under  name  of  Tctratheca 

verticillata.) 

PLATYZAMIA.     A  synonym  of  Dioon  (which  see). 

FLATYZOMA  (from  platys,  broad,  and  eoma,  a 
band;  in  allusion  to  the  broad  ring  of  the  sporangia). 
OBD.  Filices.  A  monotypic  genus.  The  species — 
P.  microphyllum— is  an  Australian  stove  fern,  closely 
allied  to  Gleichenia.  It  has  not  yet  been  introduced. 

PLEASURE  GROUNDS.     See  Garden. 
PLECOSOB/US.     Included  under  Cheilanthes. 
FIiECTOCEPHAIiTJS.      Included  under  Centaurea. 

FLECTOCOMIA  (from  plektos,  plaited,  and  kome, 
leaves ;  probably  from  the  leaves  being  used  in  plaiting). 
OBD.  Palmce.  A  genus  comprising  about  half-a-dozen 
species  of  stove,  climbing  palms,  allied  to  Calamus, 
armed  with  recurved  prickles;  they  are  natives  of  the 
mountains  of  India  and  the  Malayan  Archipelago. 
Flower-spikes  axillary,  divided  into  numerous,  very  long, 
tail-like  branches,  clothed  with  two  opposite  rows  of 
overlapping  spathes,  each  of  which  incloses  a  short 
spike  of  flowers.  Fruit  covered  with  overlapping  scales, 
which  are  rough  and  fringed  at  the  edges,  giving  the 
fruit  a  prickly  appearance,  one-seeded.  Leaves  large, 
pinnate,  furnished  with  long,  whip-bike  tails,  beset  on 
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the  under  side  with  excessively  strong,  compound  spines, 
shaped  something  like  a  mole's  foot,  with  the  claws 
directed  downwards.  The  species,  the  best-known  of 
which  are  described  below,  are  very  handsome  plants, 
and  are  of  easy  culture.  A  compost  of  rich  loam  and 
peat,  in  about  equal  parts,  is  suitable.  Propagated  freely 
by  suckers. 

P.  assamioa  (Assamese).  /.,  spathes  24in.  to  Sin.  long ;  spadix 
large,  the  branches  24ft.  long.  L  gracefully  arched,  broad  and 
deeply  bifid  when  young,  ultimately  pinnate  ;  upper  surface  deep 
green,  the  under  side  a  beautiful  powdery-white.  A.  80ft. 
Assam,  1841.  An  elegant  plant.  (B.  M.  5105.) 
P.  elongata  (elongated),  fl.,  spadix  axillary ;  peduncle  covered 
with  imbricate,  sheathing  spathes.  I.  with  the  flagelli  about 
20ft.  long  ;  pinnules  distant,  arched  downwards,  linear-lanceolate, 
tapering  to  both  ends,  very  acuminate,  the  longest  3ft.  in  length, 
2in.  to  Sin.  broad,  coriaceous.  Stem,  in  the  lower  part,  almost  as 
thick  as  the  leg.  India,  1869.  A  gigantic,  climbing  species. 
P.  hlmalayana  (Himalayan),  fl.,  spathes  almost  stem -clasping, 
conduplicate ;  branches  of  the  spadix  about  2ft.  long,  covered 
with  rusty  tomentum.  I.  ample;  pinnules  alternate,  linear- 
lanceolate,  very  acuminate,  IJft.  long,  IJin.  broad,  the  margins 
shortly  toothed ;  pinniferous  part  of  the  petioles  armed  with 
stout,  hooked  prickles.  Himalayas,  1878.  A  distinct  and  grace- 
ful palm. 

FLECTOG-YNE.     Included  under  Aspidistra. 
PLECTRANTHERA.       A    synonym    of     Luxem- 
burgia  (which  see). 

PLECTRANTHUS  (from  plectron,  a  spur,  and 
anthos,  a  flower ;  in  allusion  to  the  corolla-tube  being  gib- 
bous at  base).  Cockspur-flower.  STN.  Germanea.  ORD. 
Labiates.  This  genus  comprises  nearly  seventy  species 
of  stove  or  greenhouse,  perennial  herbs,  sub-shrubs,  or 
rarely  tall  shrubs,  natives  of  tropical  and  South  Africa, 
tropical  and  sub-tropical  Asia  as  far  as  Japan,  the 
Malayan  Archipelago,  Australia,  and  the  Pacific  Islands. 
Flowers  small  or  mediocre,  often  pedicellate;  calyx  of 
five  equal  or  bilabiate  teeth ;  corolla  tube  exserted, 
gibbous  or  oblique;  limb  bilabiate,  the  upper  lobe  three 
or  four-fid,  the  lower  one  entire ;  whorls  six  to  many- 
flowered,  or  cymes  opposite  and  more  or  less  evolnte, 
racemose,  thyrsoid,  or  loosely  paniculate,  rarely  densely 
spicate.  Nutlets  ovoid  or  oblong,  smooth  or  minutely 
dotted.  Leaves  variable,  the  floral  ones  reduced  to 
small,  deciduous  bracts.  The  species  best  known  to 
cultivation  are  described  below.  They  do  well  in  any 
light,  rich  soil.  Propagation  may  be  effected  by  cut- 
tings, which  root  readily. 


FIG.  200.  PLECTRANTHUS  *RUTICOSUS,  showing  Habit  and  Portion 
of  detached  Inflorescence. 

P.  anstralls  (Southern).  /.  pale  purple,  on  short,  unequal 
pedicels;  corolla  almost  thrice  as  long  as  the  calyx;  whorls 
rather  loose,  about  ten-flowered,  and  4in.  apart;  raceme  elon- 
gated, simple.  Summer.  I.  petiolate,  broadly  ovate,  obtuse, 
mciso-crenate,  rounded  at  base,  slightly  rugose,  pubescent ;  floral 
ones  round-ovate,  deciduous.  Stem  herbaceous,  erect,  pubescent 
h.  2ft.  to  3ft.  Australia.  Greenhouse.  (B.  R.  1098.) 


Plectranthus  —  continued. 

P.  barbatus  (bearded).    A  synonym  of  Coleus  barbatus. 
P.  coleoides  (Coleus  -like),    fl.  lilac;  corolla  four  tunes  as  long  as 


the  calyx  ;  panicle  thyrsoid,  6in.  long.    Summer.    I.  petiolate, 
ovate,  crenate,  sub-cordate  at  base,  rather  thick,  puber 
floral  ones  deciduous.    A.  1ft.  to  2ft.    Neilgherries,  1865.    Stove 


, 
erulous  ; 


herbaceous  perennial.    (B.  M.  5841.)   SYN.  Coleus  Colvillei. 

P.  comosus  (tufted).    A  synonym  of  Coleus  barbatus. 

P.  fcetldus  (stinking).  /.  purple  (?);  calyx  softly  villous  ;  corolla 
thrice  as  long  as  the  calyx  ;  whorls  many-flowered,  approximate  ; 
racemes  dense,  slightly  branched.  Summer.  I.  shortly  petiolate, 
broadly  ovate,  crenate,  truncate  or  cordate  at  base,  thick,  much 
wrinkled,  very  villous  on  both  sides  ;  floral  ones  broadly  ovate- 
cordate,  acuminate,  deciduous.  Stem  obtusely  tetragonal,  h.  3ft. 
to  5ft.  Eastern  Australia,  1877.  Greenhouse  sub-shrub.  (B.  M. 
6792.) 

P.  Forskolei  (Forskal's.    A  synonym  of  Coleus  barbatus. 

P.  frutlcosus  (shrubby),  fl.  blue,  elegant,  disposed  in  a  slightly- 
branched  panicle  ;  pedicels  Jin.  long  ;  corolla  tube  twice  as  long 
as  the  calyx.  Summer.  I.  petiolate,  broadly  ovate,  sub-cor.late, 
doubly  toothed,  slightly  glabrous  ;  floral  ones  bract-like.  A.  3ft. 
to  4ft.  Cape  Colony.  Greenhouse  shrub.  See  Fig.  200.  (B.  G. 
1864,  431.) 

P.  tematns  (ternate).  Onime-root.  /.  purple,  on  short  pedicels  ; 
corolla  dark-dotted,  thrice  as  long  as  the  calyx  ;  whorls  ternate, 
rather  loose,  many  -flowered  ;  racemes  simple.  August.  I.  long- 
stalked,  ovate-rotundate,  acute,  deeply  crenate,  narrowed  at  base, 
some  fleshy,  pubescent  above,  canescent  beneath.  Stein  erect  ; 
branches  cano-tomentose  or  pubescent.  A.  1ft.  Madagascar, 
1821.  Stove  herbaceous  perennial.  (B.  M.  2460.) 

PIiECTRITIS   (from  plektron,  a  spur  ;   in  allusion  to 

the   calcarate   corolla).     Including   Betckea.      ORD.  Vale- 

rianece.    A  genus  comprising  only  three  species  of  erect, 

hardy,  annual    herbs,  of   which    two  are  Calif  ornian,  and 

the  third   Chilian.     Flowers   pink,  in  dense,  capituliform 

cymes,   axillary   or  terminal;   corolla   five-fid,   spreading. 

Leaves  entire  or   sinuate-toothed.      Seeds  of    P.  congesta 

only  require  to  be  sown  in  the  open  ground  in  May,  in 

a   sheltered    situation.     It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether 

the  genus  is  still  represented  in  our  gardens. 

P.  congesta  (crowded),    fl..  pink,  in  oval  or  oblong  heads,  often 

arranged   in   verticillate,    approximate   or   distant   glomerules  ; 

corolla  manifestly  bilabiate,  with  a  small  spur  much  shorter 

than  the  tube.    June.    I.  very  glabrous  ;  radical  ones  obovate  or 

spathulate,  entire  ;  cauline  ones  broadly  ovate,  sessile,  slightly 

toothed  ;  floral  ones  linear-oblong.     A.  9in.  to  18in.     California, 

1826.    (B.  B.  1094,  under  name  of  Valerianella  comjesta.) 

FLECTRONIA  (from  plektron,  a  cock's  spur  ;  in 
allusion  to  the  large  spines  which  are  to  be  found  on 
some  of  the  species).  STNS.  Canthiurn,  Dondisia,  Mitra- 
stigma,  Phallaria,  Psilostoma,  Ptsydrax.  ORD.  Rubiacece. 
A  large  genus  (about  seventy  species)  of  stove  or  green- 
house, unarmed  or  spiny,  shrubs,  sometimes  climbing, 
with  terete  branchlets  ;  they  are  natives  of  tropical  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Australia,  South  Africa,  and  the  Pacific 
Islands.  Flowers  white  or  greenish,  small,  fascicled  or 
disposed  in  corymbose,  pedunculate  cymes;  calyx  with  a 
short  tube,  and  a  very  short,  truncate  or  four  or  five- 
toothed  limb  ;  corolla  tube  short  or  slightly  elongated, 
with  four  or  five  ovate-triangular  lobes.  Fruit  small  or 
mediocre.  Leaves  opposite,  membranous  or  coriaceous, 
shortly  petiolate,  oblong,  ovate,  or  lanceolate;  stipules 
intrapetiolar.  Few  of  the  species  have  been  introduced, 
and  none  are  important  horticulturally. 

PLECTRURUS.     A  synonym  of  Tipularia. 

PLEEA    (named  after    Ang.  Plde,    1787-1825,   author 

of  a  work  on  the  Flora  of  the  Environs  of  Paris).     ORD. 

LiliacecB.      A   monotypic  genus.     The  species  is  a  hardy, 

perennial   herb,  with   nodose,    erect,    Rush-like   stems   or 

rhizomes.     It  thrives  in   peat  soil,  and   requires  a  moist 

situation  ;  or  it  may  be  grown  in  pots,  placed  in  pans  of 

water.     Propagation  may  be  effected  by  seeds. 

P.    texmifolla   (slender-leaved).     /.    white,     greenish    without. 

solitary  between  the  bracts,  pedicellate,  erect,  lin.  wide,  disposed 

in   simple   racemes  ;   perianth    segments    spreading.      October. 

I.,  radical  ones  few,  rather  long,  linear,  erect,  somewhat  rigid, 

6in.  to  9in.  long;  cauline  ones  one  or  two,  long-sheathed,  smaller 

than  the  radical  ones.      Stem  2ft.  high.    South  United  States, 

1824.    (B.  M.  1956.) 

PLEIONE.     Included  under  Ccelogyne  (which  see). 
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FIiEIOS.  A  term  which,  used  in  Greek  compounds, 
signifies  more  than  one ;  e.g.,  Pleiophyllus,  several- 
leaved. 

FLENTJS.  Pnll;  double.  Applied  to  flowers  in 
which  the  number  of  petals,  &c.,  is  abnormally  multi- 
plied. 

FLEOCNEMIA.  Included  under  Nephrodinm 
(which  see). 

FLEOMELE.     A  synonym  of  Dracaena  (which  see). 
FLEOMORPHISM.     See  Pleomorphy. 

FLEOMORPHY,  or  PLEOMORPHISM  (from 
pleion,  several,  and  morphe,  form;  in  allusion  to.  the 
variability  in  the  spores).  A  term  used  to  express 
the  condition  observed  in  several  groups  of  Fungi  (see 
Oidium,  Feronospora,  Fleospora,  Pnccinia,  and 
Pyrenomycetes),  in  which  bodies  of  two  or  more  forms 
are  produced  to  effect  reproduction  of  these  plants  under 
varying  conditions;  one  form  is,  in  some  groups,  known 
to  be  the  result  of  sexual  reproduction,  e.g.,  zygospores 
of  Peronospora,  ascospores  of  Peziza  and  Pyrenomycetes, 
&c.,  and  to  such  the  term  "  spore "  is,  by  some  botanists, 
restricted  in  theory,  though  this  is  scarcely  adhered  to 
in  practice.  All  the  other  forms  of  bodies  specialised 
for  reproduction  fall  under  the  two  types  of  conidia 
and  sclerotia.  In  many  plants,  conidia  of  two  or  more 
kinds  occur,  either  simultaneously  or  in  succession,  and 
in  many  Fungi  (e.g.,  Hymenomycetes,  Pucciniei,  &c.)  no 
sexual  form  has  yet  been  detected. 

FLEOFELTIS.  Included  under  Polypodiiun 
(which  see). 

PLEOSPOK.A.  A  genus  of  parasitic  Fungi,  belong- 
ing to  the  group  of  Pyrenomycetes,  and  to  the  sub-group 
SphteriacecB,  in  which  the  perithecia  are  globular  or 
flask-shaped,  and  open  by  a  circular  pore  or  mouth  to 
permit  the  escape  of  the  spores.  The  perithecia  are 
borne  upon  a  mycelium,  which  penetrates  the  tissues  of 
the  host- plant ;  but  they  are  quite  separable  from  this 
mycelium.  The  genus  is  one  of  a  section  in  which  the 
perithecia  are  at  first  covered  by  the  epidermis  of  the 
host-plant,  through  which,  usually,  they  ultimately  burst. 
The  mycelium  does  not  form  an  evident  layer  or  mas? 
(stroma).  The  perithecia  are  not  very  thick- walled,  are 
dark  brown,  and  generally  smooth ;  the  opening,  or  neck, 
usually  projects  from  the  stratum  in  which  the  bodies 
are  sunk.  Another  form  of  spore  (conidia)  is  usually 
produced  on  the  surface  on  the  same  host.  The  spores 
produced  in  the  asci,  inside  the  perithecia,  are  divided 
by  numerous  cell-walls,  crosswise  and  lengthwise,  so  as 
to  resemble  the  arrangement  of  bricks  in  a  wall,  and 
they  are  usually  some  shade  of  brown,  seldom  colour- 
less. A  number  of  species  of  Pleospora  exist,  some 
parasitic  on  one  plant,  some  on  another;  but  most  of 
them  seem  to  be  found  in  the  perfect  condition  only  on 
dead  or  dying  stems  and  leaves,  and  are  thus,  in  this 
stage,  not  hurtful  to  garden  or  field  produce.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  species  have  been  found  only  on  wild 
plants  or  on  grasses;  and  there  is  considerable  doubt 
as  to  the  number  of  really  distinct  species,  since  many 
of  the  named  forms  are  only  varieties  of  the  extremely 
common  P.  herbarum.  It  will  be  well  to  give  here  a 
brief  description  of  the  conclusions  of  mycologists  with 
regard  to  the  life-history  of  this  species,  as  it  is  believed 
to  be  injurious  to  various  garden  plants  in  its  earlier 
conditions;  and  several  of  these  stages  differ  so  much 
from  one  another,  and  from  the  mature  condition,  that 
they  have  been  described  as  distinct  species  under  widely- 
separated  groups.  This  Fungus  is  supposed  to  be  the 
cause  of  a  disease  of  Potato-plants,  characterised  by 
retardation  of  growth  and  curling  of  the  leaves,  which 
become  yellowish-green.  On  the  leaf-stalks  and  stems 
there  appear  brown  spots,  at  first  round,  but  widening 


Fleospora — continued. 

out,  and,  after  a  time,  the  whole  stalk,  with  its  leaves, 
withers  and  dies.  The  formation  of  tubers  is  but  small. 
Various  other  garden  and  field  plants,  and  many  wild 
plants,  present  diseased  conditions  that  are  generally 
referred  to  the  action  of  P.  herbarum.  Some  botanists 
are  of  opinion  that  experimental  researches,  by  means  of 
cultivation  of  the  Fungus,  show  that  two  distinct  species 
have  been  confounded  under  the  name  P.  herbarum,  and 
that  these  two  can  be  distinguished  in  the  earlier,  though 
not  easily,  if  at  all,  in  the  mature,  state ;  and  they  have 
been  named,  by  Gibelli,  P.  Sarcinulas  and  P.  Alternarias. 
Practically,  to  gardeners,  it  matters  little  whether  there 
are  two  species  or  only  one,  as  both  forms  are  common, 
and  they  agree  in  the  mode  of  life. 

The  Fungus  can  seldom,  if  ever,  be  observed  in  plants  of 
quite  a  healthy  appearance ;  but  it  undoubtedly  exerts  its 
action  some  time  before  it  is  externally  visible,  and,  in  this 
period,  the  food-plant  becomes  penetrated  by  its  colourless, 
branched  mycelium.  On  this  mycelium,  near  and  on  the 
surface  of  the  plant,  are  formed  the  reproductive  organs, 
in  the  form  of  conidia  of  two  or  three  kinds,  succeeded  by 
the  pycnidia  and  the  perithecia.  Both  the  latter  are 
globular  or  flask-shaped  bodies,  with  a  narrowed  neck,  and 
a  membranous,  leathery  or  brittle,  cellular  coat.  They 
are  usually  scattered  plentifully  on  the  surface  of  dead 
stems  and  leaves.  The  pycnidia  are  full  of  minute, 


FIG.  201.  PI.EOSPORA  HERBARUM,  PYCMUIAL  STAGE  (known  as 
Phoma  herbarum)— a,  Pycnidia  in  transverse  section,  x  20,  one 
opened ;  6,  Conidia  still  on  the  Stalks,  x  400 ;  c,  Conidia  free 
after  falling  off  the  Stalks,  x  400. 

elliptical,  transparent,  one-celled  bodies  (see  Fig.  201), 
borne  on  slender  stalks  from  the  inner  surface  of  the 
|  walls.  The  perithecia  are  larger  and  darker  than  the 
!  pycnidia,  and  differ  from  these  in  the  spores  contained 
j  in  them  being  inclosed  in  large,  transparent,  elongated, 
I  cells  (asci).  In  each  of  these  are  eight  spores  (se« 


X20 


x200 


FIG.  202.   PLEOSPORA    HERBARUM,    PERFECT  STAGE,    WITH  ASCI— 

o,  Piece  of  Herbaceous  Stem,  with  Perithecia,  natural  size ; 
6,  Section  of  Stem,  with  two  Perithecia,  one  opened,  x  20; 
e.  Unripe  Ascns,  x  200 ;  d,  Ripe  Ascus,  x  200,  inclosing  eight 
ripe  Spores;  e,  e,  e.  Three  Ripe  Spores,  x  400,  showing 
differences  in  size,  form,  and  divisions. 

Fig.  202).  The  latter  are  some  shade  of  brown,  elliptical, 
narrowed  in  the  middle,  and  show  numerous  partitions, 
of  which  seven  are  across  the  length,  and  others  divide 
the  spaces  so  formed  into  smaller  spaces  or  cells.  They 
are  very  much  larger  than  the  spores  contained  in  the 
pycnidia.  The  conidia  are  formed,  not  in  special  recep- 
tacles, as  in  the  former  cases,  but  exposed  on  the  surface 
of  the  plant.  One  of  the  earliest  Fungi  to  appear  on 
sickly  plants  in  general  is  a  bluish  or  greenish-grey  coat 
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Fleospora — continued. 

of  erect  filaments,  each  bearing  on,  or  near,  the  tip  one 
or  two  conidia  of  a  cylindrical  or  elliptical  form,  and 
entire  or  two-celled.  This  Fungus,  known  as  Clado- 
sporium  herbarum  has  long  been  regarded  as  an  ill- 
developed  condition  of  Pleospora  herbarum ;  but  recently 
it  has  been  denied  that  C.  herbarum  is  a  stage  in  the 
development  of  P.  herbarum.  Other  forms  of  conidia 
also  occur,  intermingled  with  the  Cladosporium,  which 
are  admitted  to  be  conditions  of  P.  herbarum.  These 


FIG.  205.  PLEOSPORA  HERBARUM,  MACROSPORE  STAGE  (known  as 
Macrosporium  sarsinula)—a,  Conidium  on  Stalk  (st) ;  6,  Coni- 
dium  after  falling  from  Stalk  ;  c,  Another  Form  of  Conidium, 
more  typical  of  Sarcinula  Stage  :  all  x  400. 

latter  forms  (see  Fig.  203)  resemble,  in  their  general  ap- 
pearance, the  spores  from  the  asci,  e.g.,  in  the  forms 
Macrosporium  sarcinula,  Sporidesmium,  and  Alternaria 
Brassicce.  Of  these  forms  of  conidia,  Macrosporium  and 
Sporidesmium  are  oblong,  with  blunt  ends,  and  are 
divided,  as  shown  in  Fig.  203,  both  lengthwise  and 
crosswise,  by  partition  walls,  and  each  conidinm  is  pro- 
duced on  the  end  of  a  separate  stalk.  Alternaria  has 
conidia  produced  on  stalks,  which  may  be  sparingly 
branched ;  on  the  tip  of  each  branch  is  a  row  of  pear- 
shaped,  many-celled  conidia,  attached  by  the  broader  end, 
and  these  separate  very  readily.  The  two  forms  Macro- 
tporium  and  Alternaria  are  regarded  by  Gibelli  as 
characteristic  of  the  two  species  into  which  he  divides 
P.  herbarum,  as  mentioned  above.  All  the  forms  of 
conidia  now  described  germinate  readily,  and,  in  suitable 
conditions  of  moisture  and  nourishment,  produce  myce- 
lium, which  produces  the  Fungus  anew.  On  the  relation- 
ship of  Cladosporium  herbarum  to  the  other  forms 
greatly  depends  the  view  that  must  be  taken  of  the 
disease-producing  power  of  P.  herbarum,  and  further 
investigations  are  required  on  this  point. 

Remedies.  Unfortunately,  these  are  hardly  procurable, 
because  of  the  wide  diffusion  and  abundance  of  the  Fungi' 
and  the  internal  parasitism  of  the  mycelium  ;  but  all 
diseased  parts  should  be  burned.  The  best  method  to 
prevent  damage  is  to  promote,  in  every  way,  healthy 
growth  in  the  plants  most  liable  to  be  attacked. 

FLEROMA  (from  pleroma,  fulness;  referring  to  the 
cells  of  the  capsule).  STN.  Lasiandra.  Including  Chce- 
togastra,  Melastoma,  Micranthella,  and  Rhexia  (in  part). 
OED.  Melastomacece.  A  genus  containing  about  124 
species  of  stove  or  greenhouse  shrubs  and  sub-shrubs, 
rarely  perennial  herbs,  sometimes  climbing,  often  strigoso- 
pilose  or  hispid,  natives  of  tropical  South  America, 
being  mostly  Brazilian.  Flowers  violet  or  purple,  usually 
disposed  in  terminal,  trichotomously-branched  panicles, 
large,  sometimes  with  concave  involucral  bracts,  very 
rarely  four -parted;  calyx  tube  ovoid,  campanulate, 
urceolate,  or  elongated;  lobes  five,  as  long  as,  or  longer 
than,  the  tube;  petals  five,  obovate,  often  unequilateral 
and  retuse.  Leaves  frequently  large,  coriaceous,  petiolate, 
ovate  or  oblong,  entire,  three  to  seven-nerved.  The 
species  thrive  either  in  turfy  loam  or  peat,  preferably 
the  former,  and  cuttings  of  half-ripened  shoots  root 


Pleroma—  continued. 

readily  in  a  close  frame  at  almost  any  time  of  year  when 
they  can  be  obtained.  P.  elegans  forms  a  fine  exhibition 
plant  when  well  grown,  and  P.  macranthum  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  subjects  for  covering  a  pillar  or  rafter  in 
a  greenhouse  or  cool  stove.  A  season  of  rest  should 
be  allowed  Pleromas  in  winter ;  but  plenty  of  water 
may  be  applied  through  the  summer.  Except  where 
otherwise  stated,  the  under-mentioned  species  are  shrubs, 
and  require  stove  treatment. 

P.  Benthamianum  (Bentham's).*  ft.  of  a  beautiful  dark 
purple,  almost  white  in  the  centre,  about  2in.  across  ;  panicles 
terminal,  glanduloso-pilose.  Autumn.  I.  oblong-lanceolate, 
rounded  or  somewhat  cordate  at  the  base,  acute,  nine-nerved, 
entire,  the  upper  surface  rough  with  small  setae,  the  lower 
covered  with  adpressed,  silky  hairs,  h.  4ft.  Organ  Mountains, 
1841.  (B.  M.  4007.) 

P.  elegans  (elegant).*  ft.  rich  blue,  large,  produced  in  abundance 
during  May  and  June.  I.  opposite,  ovate-acuminate,  bright  shining 
green,  h.  5ft.  Organ  Mountains,  1844.  (B.  M.  4262.) 

P.  Gaudichaudianum  (Gaudichaud's).  ft.  rosy-purple,  in  ter- 
minal panicles.  Summer.  I.  petiolate,  ovate,  acuminate,  beset 
with  small,  softish  bristles.  Branches  tetragonal,  rough  from 
small,  adpressed  bristles,  h.  2ft.  to  3ft.  Brazil,  1836.  SYNS. 
Lasiandra  petiolata  (B.  M.  3766),  Pleionema  Gaudichaudiana, 
Rhexia  petiolata,  and  R.  petiolaris. 

P.  Gayanum  (Gay's).*  ft.  white,  in  terminal  panicles.  Late 
autumn.  I.  ovate-oblong,  acute,  serrate,  hairy,  h.  1ft.  to  2ft. 
Peru,  1874.  Herb.  (B.  M.  6345.) 

P.  granulosum  (granulose).  ft.  reddish-purple,  very  showy, 
almost  3in.  in  diameter  ;  corolla  concave,  rotate  ;  petals  obovate- 
oblong,  acuminate,  shortly  apiculate ;  panicles  terminal,  with 
decussate  branchlets.  I.  coriaceous,  decussately  opposite,  entire, 
attenuated  at  both  ends,  five-nerved  ;  petioles  much  shorter  than 
the  leaves,  h.  10ft.  Brazil.  (B.  R.  671.)  SYN.  Lasiandra  Fon- 
tanesiana  (R.  G.  1865,  466). 

P.  heteromallum  (one-woolly-sided),  ft.,  petals  purplish-violet 
five  or  six,  obcordate ;  calyx  pubescent,  with  deciduous  teeth  ; 
filaments  short,  conniving.  July  to  September.  I.  oval-cordate, 
stalked,  beset  with  flocky  wool  beneath,  h.  4ft.  to  6ft.  Brazil, 
1819.  SYN.  Melastoma  heteromalla  (B.  M.  2337  ;  B.  R.  664). 

P.  holosericeum  (silky).  /.  purple;  thyrse  panicled,  ter- 
minal, with  the  rachis  very  villous  and  compressed ;  calyx 
tubular.  July.  I.  sessile,  ovate,  five  to  seven-nerved,  entire, 
densely  silky-villous  on  both  surfaces.  Branches  tetragonal, 
clothed  with  adpressed  bristles,  h.  6ft.  to  10ft.  Brazil,  1816. 
A  beautiful  species.  SYNS.  Lasiandra  argentea,  Rhexia  holosericea 
(B.  R.  323;  L.  B.  C.  236). 

P.  Kunthianum  (Kunth's).     A  synonym  of  P.  semidecandrum. 

P.  macranthum  (large-flowered).*  ft.  rich  deep  violet-purple, 
about  Sin.  in  diameter,  solitary,  freely  produced  at  the  ends  of 
the  branchlets.  Winter.  I.  ovate  or  oblong-ovate,  acuminate, 
rugose.  Branches  slender,  terete.  Brazil,  1864.  A  very  beautiful 
plant,  flowering  the  more  profusely  when  in  a  large  state,  and 
forming  one  of  the  most  effective  subjects  for  greenhouse  or 
conservatory  decoration.  It  is  best  suited  for  trellises  or  walls, 
and,  for  this  purpose,  should  be  planted  out,  or  placed  in  large 
tubs  or  boxes,  after  the  first  year's  growth.  (B.  M.  5721.)  SYN. 
Lasiandra  macrantha. 

P.  m.  floribundum  (floriferous).  ft.  of  a  rich  and  brilliant 
violet-blue,  produced  almost  throughout  the  year,  and  measuring 
nearly  lift,  in  circumference.  St.  Catherine's,  Brazil,  1870.  A 
most  beautiful  variety,  producing  its  gigantic  flowers  on  young 
plants  when  only  about  3in.  in  height.  It  is  better  suited  for 
pot  culture  than  the  type. 

P.  sarmentosum  (twiggy).*  ft.  deep  violet  or  violet-purple, 
upwards  of  2in.  in  diameter,  and  disposed  in  trichotomous 
panicles.  I.  ovate  or  ovate-oblong,  shortly  stalked.  Branches 
sarmentose.  h.  1ft.  to  2ft.  Cool  valleys  of  Peru,  1867.  A  beau- 
tiful, greenhouse,  sub-shrubby  plant.  (B.  M.  5629.) 

P.  semidecandrum  (five-stamened).  ft.  purple;  petals  very 
obtuse  ;  calyx  tube  campanulate,  rigidly  setose  ;  pedicels  hispid, 
axillary,  one-flowered,  and  terminal.  July.  I.  petiolate,  oblong, 
acute,  five-nerved,  entire,  setuloso  -  scabrous  above,  villous 
beneath.  Branches  tetragonal,  and,  as  well  as  the  petioles, 
villous.  Brazil.  SYN.  P.  Kunthianum  (B.  M.  4412). 

P.  villosum  (villous).  /.  rosy-pink,  terminal,  few,  pedunculate; 
petals  obovate,  retuse,  mucronate.  May  and  June.  I.  ovate, 
acute,  entire,  villous,  five-nerved.  Branches  terete,  villous 
beneath,  h.  3ft.  to  4ft.  1820.  SYN.  Melastoma  villosum  (B.  M. 
2630  ;L.  B.  C.  853). 

P.  vimineum  (twiggy),  ft.  purple  ;  calyx  covered  with  glandular 
hairs,  the  segments  lanceolate  and  mucronate.  July  and  August. 
I.  ovate-lanceolate,  acute,  petiolate,  and,  as  well  as  the  branches, 
scabrous,  but  canescent  beneath,  h.  6ft.  Brazil,  1821.  SYN. 
Rhexia  viminea  (B.  R.  664). 

FLEURANDRA  (of  Labillardiere).     Included  under 
Hibbertia  (which  see). 
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PLiiURANTHE.    A  synonym  of  Protea  (which  see). 

PLEURIDIUM.  Included  under  Polypodium 
(which  see). 

PLEUROGRAMME.  Included  under  Mono- 
gramme  (which  see). 

PLEUROGYITB  (from  pleuron,  a.  side,  and  gyne, 
the  female  organ;  referring  to  the  stigmas  issuing  from 
the  side  of  the  seed-vessel).  STN.  Lomatogonium.  OBD. 
Gentianeae.  A  small  genus  (three  species)  of  slender, 
annual  herbs,  natives  of  the  mountains  of  Eastern  and 
Arctic  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America.  Corolla  wheel- 
shaped,  fringed  at  the  throat.  Leaves  opposite.  The 
species  are  probably  lost  to  cultivation. 

PLEUROPETALTJM  (from  pleuron,  a  side,  and 
pet-alon,  a  petal ;  in  allusion  to  the  shape  of  the  corolla). 
STN.  Allochlamye.  OBD.  Amarantacecs.  A  genus  com-  ' 
prising  only  a  couple  of  species  of  slightly-branched,  | 
stove,  glabrous  shrubs,  natives  of  Mexico,  Ecuador,  and 
the  Galapagos  Islands.  Flowers  greenish,  at  length  red, 
small,  disposed  in  terminal,  branched  panicles,  sessile  or 
pedicellate;  perianth  of  equal,  oblong,  obtuse,  concave 
segments ;  stamens  five  to  eight.  Leaves  alternate,  rather 
large,  membranous,  elliptic-lanceolate,  long-acuminate, 
entire  or  with  slightly  undulated  margins,  narrowed  into 
a  rather  long  petiole.  Only  one  of  the  species  has  been 
introduced  to  our  gardens.  It  requires  culture  Bi'milar  to 
Codiaram  (which  see). 

P.  costaricenae  (Costa  Rica).  JL  green,  at  length  scarlet,  small, 
very  numerous,  in  terminal  and  axillary,  sub-corymbose,  much- 
branched  panicles,  shortly  pedicellate ;  perianth  segments  five. 
Autumn.  Vpetioled,  alternate,  4in.  to  5m.  long,  elliptic-lanceo- 
late, acuminate,  with  the  tip  often  drawn  out ;  margin  even,  or 
obscurely  undulate.  Central  America  and  Mexico,  1883.  A 
small  shrub,  with  green  branches.  (B.  M.  6674.)  STN.  Melano- 
earpum  Sprucei. 

PLEUROSPERMUM  (from  pleuron,  a  side,  and 
sperma,  seed;  in  allusion  to  the  size  of  the  fruit 
ridges).  STNS.  Avlacospermum,  Hymenolaena,  Physo- 
spermum.  OBD.  Umbelliferce.  A  genus  comprising  about 
fifteen  species  of  hardy,  tall  or  dwarf,  glabrous,  biennial 
or  perennial  herbs ;  three  are  natives  of  mostly  Eastern 
Europe  and  Russian  Asia,  and  the  rest  are  all  Hima- 
layan. Flowers  white  or  dark  purple ;  petals  obovate  or 
cuneate,  rather  large  for  the  order;  bracts  of  the  in- 
volucres and  involucels  indefinite,  sometimes  coloured; 
umbels  compound,  many-rayed.  Leaves  pinnate  or  pin- 
nately  decompound;  segments  ovate,  toothed,  incised,  or 
cut  into  narrow  laciniae.  Only  one  species  calls  for 
description  here.  It  thrives  in  any  common  soil,  and 
may  be  readily  increased  by  seeds,  or  by  divisions. 
P.  austriacum  (Austrian).  JL  white;  involucre  many-leaved. 
Summer.  1.  bipinnatisect ;  the  segments  pinnatifidly  cut  into 
acute  lobes.  Stem  fistular.  A.  2ft.  to  3ft.  South  Europe,  1597. 
Perennial.  (A.  F.  P.  43 ;  J.  F.  A.  15L) 

FLEUROTHALLIS  (from  pleuron,  a  side,  and 
thaUo,  to  blossom;  in  allusion  to  the  inflorescence). 
STN.  Humboldtia.  Including  Centranthera,  Rhyncopera, 
and  SpeclcUnia.  OBD.  Orchideat.  A  vast  genus  (nearly 
350  species  have  been  described)  of  stove  orchids,  of 
variable  habit,  natives  of  the  West  Indies  and  tropical 
America.  Flowers  small,  sometimes  very  small,  in  a 
few  species  mediocre  or  rather  large,  often  secund,  in 
bundle  -  flowered  racemes ;  sepals  erect,  connivent  or 
somewhat  spreading  ;  petals  shorter  or  narrower ;  pollinia 
two ;  labellum  usually  articulated  at  the  base  of  the 
column.  Stems  filiform,  one-leaved,  often  sheathed.  The 
species  have  scarcely  any  ornamental  value,  but  are 
curious  and  interesting  from  a  botanical  point  of  view. 
A  selection  from  those  best  known  to  cultivation  is  given 
below.  They  may  be  grown  either  in  baskets  or  pans, 
suspended  from  the  roof  of  a  cool  house,  most  of  them 
thriving  along  with  the  Masdevallias.  The  small  ones, 
such  as  P.  Grobyi,  are  best  fastened  to  little  tufts  of 
peat  or  to  Fern  stems.  I  17712. 


Plenxothallis— continued. 
P. .  atropnrpnrea  (dark  purple).  /.  dark  purple,  solitary ;  bnd 

iin.  long ;  petals  oblique,   three-cusped ;   lip  obtuse,  sagittate, 

crested   in  the  middlet     I.  oblong,  laarrowld  at  base  IdmoS 

equalling  the  stem  ;  sheaths  ventncose,    A.  6in.    Jamaica,  1858. 

(B.  M.  4164,  under  name  of  Matdetallia  feneetrata.) 
P.  aviceps  (bird's-head).   JL  green,  with  yellow  petals  and  lip, 

resembling  the  beak  of  a  bird,    t  numerous,  oblong-lanceolate. 

Brazil,  1871.    A  pretty  little  plant,  of  tufted  habit. 
P.  Barberiana  (Barber's),  fl.  few,  on  a  slender  peduncle,  four  or 

five  times  as  long  as  the  leaves ; 

rate; 

thick,  keeled  beneath.     Tropical  America,  1881.    A  small  but 

pretty  orchid. 

P.  bicarinata  (two-keeled).  JL  dull  greenish-yellow,  in  a  few- 
flowered  raceme ;  sepals  aristate,  the  upper  one  bifid  and  bicarr 
nate;  petals  oblong,  minutely  serrulate;  lip  obovate,  fleshy. 
cordate.  J.  oblongTSin.  long,  IJin.  broad;  sheath  on  stem  IJin- 
long.  A.6in.  Brazfl.  (B.  M.  4142.) 

P.  bilameUata  (two-ridged).  JL  cinnabar-red ,  two  or  three  at  the 
base  of  a  leaf,  minute.  Rhizome  creeping,  bearing  numerous 
stems,  each  terminating  hi  one  cuneate-hgulate,  very  thick,  fleshy 
leal  Mexico,  1870.  (Ref.  B.  95.) 


iTDeruuut  lOKnorUi  fi.  iew,  on  a  sienaer  peauncie,  tour  or 
times  as  long  as  the  leaves ;  sepals  light  ochre,  blotched  with 
k  purple,  aristate,  free,  ciliated  ;  petals  whitish,  smaller,  ser- 
) ;  lip  coneate,  oblong-clavate.  L  very  small,  elliptical,  acute, 


P.  fulgens  (brilliant).  JL  brilliant  cinnabar-red,  one  to  three  on 
a  peduncle  iin.  long;  petals  washed  with  greenish-purple;  Up 
of  a  paler  cinnabar.  L  spathulate-obovate,  minutely  tndentate 
at  the  apex.  Stems  very  short.  Costa  Rica,  1875.  This  species 
is  of  densely  tufted  habit. 

P.  Grobyi  (Groby's).    JL  yellow,  streaked  with  crimson,  small, 
about  a  dozen  in  a  loose,  zigzag  raceme ;  sepals  costate,  acute, 
the  upper  one  bidentate ;  petals  membranous,  acute  ;   lip  fleshy, 
oblong,  obtuse.     L  obovate,  emarginate,  petiolate,  forming  small, 
dark  green  tufts,    A.  3m.    Brazil,  1834.    (B.  M.  3682.) 
P.  Lanceana  (Lance's).    JL  yellow,  crimson  at  the  base  inside, 
in  a  pendulous  spike ;  sepals  linear-lanceolate,    the  upper  one 
bidentate ;  petals  setaceo-acuminate,  fimbriate  ;  lip  unguiculate. 
L  fleshy,  broadly  oblong.    A.  6in.    Surinam,  183L    (L.  B.  C.  1767.) 
P.  pieta  (painted).   JL  yellow,  striped  with  crimson,  hi  a  nearly 
raceme ;  sepals  smaller  than  in  P.  Grobyi  (which  this 
closely   resembles).     L   narrow-spathnlate,  longer  than 
peduncle,  and  overtopping  the  lowest  flowers.      Demerara, 
.,  &<T  (B.  R.  1825  ) 


P.  prolif era  (proliferous).  JL  deep  purple;  sepals  slightly  scabrous; 
petals  pale,  linear-lanceolate,  serrated  upwards ;  lip  oval,  fimbriate 
at  base.  A.  6in.  Brazil,  1826.  "The  formation  of  leaves,  in 


rhich  gave  rise  to  the  specific  name,  occurs 

>ther 
B.R.1298';  L.  B.  C.' 1908.) 


place  of  flowers, 
occasionally   in   many   ott 


species"  (Lindley).    (B.  M.  3261; 


P.  Reymondii  (Raymond's).  JL,  sepals  orange,  brown,  and  green, 
pubescent,  oblong,  the  dorsal  ones  larger ;  petals  two-lobed,  one 
rounded,  the  other  elongated  ;  lip  minute.  Z.  coriaceous,  linear- 
lanceolate,  obtuse,  acuminated,  shorter  than  the  stem.  A.  6in. 
Venezuela,  &c.,  1863.  (B.  M.  5385.) 

P.  sanrocephala  (lizard-headed).  JL  yellowish-green,  changing 
to  light  brown,  closely  dotted  with  purple  inside,  disposed  hi  an 
erect,  imbricated  spike ;  dorsal  sepal  twice  as  broad  as  the  upper 
ones.  L  4m.  long,  2in.  broad,  coriaceous,  broadly  oblong, 
equalling  the  angular  stem.  Brazil,  1829.  (B.  M.  3030  ;  B.  R.  1968; 
L.  B.  C.  157L) 

P.  scapha  (skiff).  JL  yellowish- white,  marked  with  purple  lines, 
except  the  lower  sepals,  which  are  wholly  dark  brownish-purple ; 
racemes  lax,  many-flowered.  L  ovate,  coriaceous.  1874.  A  fine 
species.  (O.  C.  n.  s.,  XT.  784.) 

P.  spectrilinsois  (tongue  like).  JL  hyaline,  disposed  in  sub- 
corymbose  racemes  ;  sepals  spotted  with  mauve-purple,  aristate; 
lip  dark  olive-brown,  with  basilar,  retrorse  horns,  and  an  elliptic, 
fringed  blade.  1.  narrow-spathnlate,  about  Iin.  long.  1883. 
A  small  species. 

P.  strupifolia  (strap-leaved).  JL  in  racemes,  Sin.  to  4in.  long, 
with  loose,  funnel-shaped,  spreading  bracts ;  dorsal  sepal,  petals, 
and  lip,  white,  spotted  and  striped  with  purple ;  front  sepal  all 
purple-speckled.  L  resembling  long  straps,  lift,  long,  sometimes 
Broader  Ind  shorter.  A.  lift  Mexico,  1838.  (B.  M.  3897,  under 
name  of  P.  picta.) 

PLICATE.    The  same  as  Plaited  (which  see). 
PLOCAMA  (from  plolmmot,  bent  hairs ;  alluding  to 
the  pendulous  branches).     STNS.  Bartlingia,  Placodium, 
Placoma.     OBD.    Rubiaceas.     A    monotypic    genus.     The 
species  is  a  greenhouse,  erect  shrub,  with  very   slender, 
pendulous    branches.    A   compost  of    loam  and  peat  is 
most  suitable  for  its  culture.     It  may  be  increased  readily 
by  cuttings,  which  will  root  in  sand,  under  a  glass. 
P.  pendula  (pendulous-branched).    JL  white,  minute,  axillary  and 

terminal ;  calyx  with  a  globose  tube,  and  a  firr  *--«— '  =-*—* 

limb ;   corolla  infundibular-* 


<sunpanulate,  with  a  short  tube  and 


a  limb  of  five  to  seven  oblong-lanceolate,  ralvate  lobes,  t  oppo- 
site, or  hi  whorls  of  four,  linear-oblong,  filiform,  acute,  flaccid ; 
stipules  connate  with  the  petioles.  A.  2ft.  Canary  Islandi 
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PLOCOGLOTTIS  (from  plokos,  a  fold,  and  glotta,  a 
tongue ;  referring  to  a  fold  in  the  lip).  OED.  Orchidew. 
A  genus  comprising  eight  species  of  stove,  terrestrial 
orchids,  with  the  habit  of  Eulophia,  natives  of  the 
Malayan  Archipelago.  Flowers  mediocre,  shortly  pedi- 
cellate, racemose ;  sepals  connate  beneath  the  lip,  larger 
than  the  petals,  which  are  curved  at  the  apex ;  lip  con- 
nate with  the  column  on  either  side  by  inflexed,  mem- 
branous folds,  its  limb  being  convex,  undivided,  patent, 
at  first  erect;  column  free  above;  anthers  two-celled; 
pollinia  four,  round,  with  two  long,  replicate  caudicles  ; 
peduncles  or  scapes  leafless.  Leaves  ample,  membranous, 
plicate.  Stem  or  rhizomes  creeping,  one  or  many-leaved, 
not  distinctly  pseudo-bulbous  at  base.  For  culture  of 
P.  Lowii,  the  only  species  introduced,  see  Cyrto- 
podram. 

P.  Lowii  (Low's),  fl.  ochre-coloured,  spotted  with  brown,  borne 
in  a  spike  on  a  long,  hairy  scape.  I.  cuneate-oblong.  Pseudo- 
bulbs  obpyriform.  Borneo,  1865.  (R.  X.  O.  154.) 

PLOCOSTEMMA.     Included  under  Hoya. 
PLCESSLIA.     A  synonym  of  Boswellia. 
PLOUGHMAN'S  SPIKENARD.  See  Baccharis. 

PLUCHEA  (so  called  after  N.  A.  Pluche,  who  pub- 
lished the  "  Spectacle  de  la  Nature,"  at  Paris,  in  1732). 
Marsh  Fleabane.  STNS.  Conyza  (in  part),  Gymnema  (of 
Rafinesque),  Leptogyne,  Stylimnus.  Including  Karelinia. 
OBD.  Composites.  A  genus  comprising  nearly  thirty 
species  of  greenhouse,  tomentose,  villous,  or  sometimes 
glutinous  shrubs  or  sub-shrubs,  rarely  hardy  perennial 
herbs,  natives  of  the  warmer  regions  of  America,  Africa, 
Asia,  and  Australia.  Flower-heads  white,  yellow,  or  lilac, 
heterogamous,  in  the  typical  species  small,  disposed  in 
corymbose,  leafless,  terminal  cymes ;  in  a  few  species, 
larger  and  solitary  at  the  apices  of  the  branches,  or 
rather  large  and  crowded  at  the  tips  of  leafless 
branches;  involucre  ovoid,  broadly  campanulate  or  sub- 
hemispherical,  the  bracts  few  or  many-seriate ;  receptacle 
flat,  naked ;  achenes  glabrous  or  pilose.  Leaves  alter- 
nate, toothed,  or  rarely  entire  or  pinnatifid.  Few  of  the 
species  are  of  any  horticultural  value.  P.  caspica  is  of 
very  easy  culture  in  the  open  border,  and  may  be  pro- 
pagated by  seeds,  or  by  divisions. 

P.  caspica  (Caspian),  fl. -heads  purple,  cylindrical,  terminal, 
corymbose.  August.  I.  oblong,  lanceolate,  entire,  h.  2ft.  to  3ft. 
Borders  of  Caspian  Sea  and  Siberia.  Hardy,  herbaceous 
perennial.  SYN.  Karelinia  cuspid. 

PLUM.  The  origin  of  many  of  our  cultivated  Plums 
is  quite  unknown ;  several  of  them,  no  doubt,  have  sprung 
from  Primus  domestica,  but,  in  all  probability,  other  wild 
types  have  contributed.  According  to  some  authorities, 
the  Sloe,  or  Blackthorn  (P.  spinosa),  the  Bullace  (P. 
insititia),  and  the  Wild  Plum  (P.  domestica)  are  merely 
sub-species,  and  are  united  into  one  species  under  the 
name  of  P.  communis,  which  is  found  in  a  wild  state 
throughout  Europe  and  West  Africa.  "  The  Sloe  is  con- 
fined to  Europe,  the  Bullace  extends  to  North  Africa  and 
the  Himalaya"  (Hooker).  The  Plum  is  a  deciduous  tree, 
attaining  a  height  of  from  15ft.  to  20ft.,  and  forming 
a  moderately  spreading  head.  From  the  amount  of  in- 
formation which  is  at  command  regarding  Plums,  it  would 
seem  that  various  sorts  were  introduced  into  this  country 
from  France  and  Italy  during  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
fruit  has,  therefore,  been  grown  from  a  remote  period,  and 
the  date  when  its  cultivation  first  began  is  very  uncertain. 
Plums  are  the  hardiest  of  stone-fruits,  and  the  crop  is 
one  of  the  most  remunerative,  in  all  favourable  seasons, 
from  market  gardens  and  cultivated  orchards.  In  private 
establishments,  the  fruits  of  all  the  best  varieties  are 
much  valued  for  dessert,  and  those  of  the  coarser  and 
less  highly- flavoured  ones  prove  invaluable  for  cooking 
and  preserving.  For  the  latter  purpose,  hundreds  of  tons 
of  the  fruit  are,  in  a  favourable  season,  sent  from  the 
surrounding  market  gardens  to  London  alone.  The  crop 
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is  therefore  one  of  the  most  important,  both  for  market 
and  for  private  consumption.  A  fruiting  branch  is  re- 
presented at  Fig.  204. 

Propagation.  Budding  and  grafting  are  the  chief 
methods  by  which  varieties  of  Plums  are  propagated. 
Young  trees  may  also  be  readily  raised  from  seeds,  and 
from  suckers.  Suckers  are  only  occasionally  used,  and 
should  never  be  employed  as  stocks.  The  Plum  is 
naturally  inclined  to  spread  its  roots,  and  throw  up 
numerous  suckers;  and,  if  these  are  replanted,  or  used 
as  stocks,  the  tendency  to  be  constantly  throwing  up 
other  shoots  from  the  base  is  afterwards  apparent.  Some 
sorts  reproduce  themselves  nearly  true  from  seeds,  as, 
for  instance,  the  Green  Gage ;  but  seedlings  generally 
vary  more  or  less  from  the  original,  and  it  is,  therefore, 
best  not  to  depend  on  this  mode  of  propagation  beyond 
the  raising  of  seedlings  as  stocks,  except,  perhaps,  with 
Damsons,  which  may  be  raised  from  the  stones.  Plum 
stocks  are  required  in  large  numbers  for  Peaches,  Nec- 
tarines, and  Apricots,  as  well  as  for  Plums.  The  seeds 


FIG.  204.  FRUITING  BRANCH  OF  PLUM. 

may  be  sown  when  taken  from  the  fruit ;  or  they  may 
be  stratified,  and  sown  in  autumn  or  early  spring.  In 
the  autumn  following,  the  stocks  will  be  ready  for  trans- 
planting into  nursery  lines,  preparatory  to  budding  or 
grafting  when  large  enough.  For  Plum  stocks,  the 
varieties  best  suited  are  the  Damson,  Mussel,  St. 
Julien,  and  White  Pear.  The  Mussel  answers  well  as 
a  stock  for  standard  trees.  Shield-budding  in  July 
and  August,  and  ordinary  cleft-grafting  in  March, 
or  just  before  the  sap  ceases  to  flow  in  September,  are  the 
most  successful  methods  to  adopt.  In  budding,  it  is  most 
important  that  wood,  and  not  blossom,  buds  be  inserted ; 
and,  in  grafting,  wood-buds,  which  are  sometimes  very 
scarce  on  scions,  must  be  carefully  preserved.  Stocks  for 
grafting  must  be  prepared  by  being  headed-down  early 
in  the  year,  before  growth  begins ;  and  the  scions  should 
be  cut  at  the  same  time,  or  even  earlier,  and  laid  with 
their  ends  in  the  ground.  Attention  must  specially  be 
given  to  this  particular,  or  a  successful  union  of  the  parts 
at  grafting-time  will  be  out  of  the  question.  Standard 
Plums  may  be  worked  near  the  ground,  and  the  scion 
allowed  to  make  its  own  stem,  or  at  the  proper  height, 
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according  as  the  variety  may  be  a  vigorous  or  a  weak-    ' 
growing  one.     New  varieties  are  raised  from  seeds. 

Soil  and  Situation.  Plum-trees  succeed  in  any  fairly  ' 
good  loamy  soil,  provided  the  subsoil  is  open  and  properly 
drained.  The  ground  should  be  well  trenched  previous  to 
planting,  although  the  roots  of  Plums  are  naturally  dis- 
posed nearer  to  the  surface  than  those  of  Apples  and 
Pears.  In  a  very  rich  soil,  the  growths  usually  made  are 
too  vigorous  to  become  well  ripened;  in  that  which  is 
moderately  light,  yet  sufficiently  moist,  the  trees  succeed 
and  produce  the  best-flavoured  fruits.  Respecting  flavour,  j 
however,  much  depends  on  the  amount  of  sunshine  and 
light  available.  In  market  gardens,  where  the  trees  under 
notice  are  very  extensively  grown,  they  are  planted  in  lines 
ranging  from  15ft.  to  20ft.  apart,  and  the  intervening  ; 
spaces  are  occupied  with  Gooseberries  and  Currants,  j 
Standards  and  half-standards  are  generally  favoured ;  but 
dwarf  and  bush-trees  are  also  extensively  planted  in  market  | 
as  well  as  in  private  gardens.  All  the  finer  dessert  sorts 
should,  if  possible,  be  favoured  with  wall  space  in  private  i 
establishments,  as  their  fruits  are  invariably  of  so  much 
importance,  and  the  crop  is  more  certain  with  the  pro- 
tection of  a  wall  than  when  the  trees  are  fully  exposed. 
A  temporary  covering,  while  the  blossoms  are  open,  may  j 
also  be  readily  applied,  should  frost  or  unfavourable 
weather  prevail.  In  a  southern  aspect,  the  fruits  attain 
their  highest  flavour ;  but  this  position  is  usually  required 
for  Peaches  and  other  trees  that  are  less  hardy  than 
Plums,  and  the  latter  are  relegated  to  the  walls  with 
an  eastern  or  western  exposure — positions  in  which  they 
succeed  admirably.  As  already  noted,  the  roots  of  Plum- 
trees  run  near  the  surface,  and  especially  is  this  the 
case  when  the  soil  is  left  undug.  All  the  available 
border  space  is  invariably  required  for  numerous  crops; 
and  if  a  width  of  about  2ft.  or  3ft.  is  left  untouched  next 
the  wall,  the  other  portion  may  be  dug  and  cropped 
annually.  The  digging-over  of  this  portion  should  not, 
however,  be  left  longer  than  one  season  without  being 
attended  to,  or  the  young  roots  will  ascend,  and  the 
work  cannot  be  performed  without  cutting  them  off. 

Pruning,  Training,  Sfc.  For  Plum-trees  against  walls, 
the  fan  method  of  training  is  the  best,  as  one  or  other  j 
of  the  branches  is  liable  to  die  off  occasionally,  and  its 
place  can  be  more  readily  occupied  by  those  next  ' 
situated  than  would  be  possible  with  another  method, 
as,  for  instance,  horizontal  training.  For  the  open  ground,  I 
standards,  half-standards,  pyramids,  and  bush  trees,  are 
available,  as  already  stated.  Mr.  Rivers  states  that 
"  Plums  form  most  fertile  oblique  cordons ;  no  matter  how 
the  shoots  are  pinched,  they  will  produce  large  crops  of 
remarkably  fine  fruit,  and  continue  to  bear  in  spite  of 
excessive  pinching,  forming  cylinders  of  fruit;  their 
worst  tendency  is  to  excessive  growth,  which  must  be 
checked  by  root-pruning."  Plums  are  admirably  adapted 
for  culture  in  pots :  late  sorts,  which  can  only  be  ripened 
with  difficulty  outside,  arrive  at  great  perfection  under 
glass.  See  Orchard  House.  The  fruit  of  the  Plum  is 
produced  on  small  spurs,  which  form  in  great  quantities 
on  the  ends  and  along  the  sides  of  bearing  shoots  of  from 
one  to  three  years'  growth — that  is,  supposing  they  are 
well  ripened.  In  pruning,  therefore,  these  spurs  should  be 
carefully  preserved,  and  also  a  sufficient  quantity  of  young 
wood  kept  annually  to  replace  any  which  becomes  old 
and  unfruitfuL  The  main  branches  on  a  fan-trained  tree 
should  be  allowed  plenty  of  space,  and  any  irregular  or  j 
misplaced  ones  removed,  after  provision  can  be  made  for 
filling  their  places  with  others  of  a  better  description.  I 
Summer  pruning  consists  in  shortening  back  the  young 
shoots,  treating  the  upper  part  of  the  tree  first,  to 
encourage  the  production  of  blossom-buds  on  the  short 
spurs  left.  At  the  winter  pruning,  weak  and  un- 
ripened  wood  form  the  chief  parts  to  be  cut  away.  If 
Plum-trees  become  unfruitful,  because  of  vigorous  wood- 
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growth,  they  should  be  lifted  early  in  autumn,  and  root- 
pruned.  It  has  been  recommended  that  pyramid  trees 
should  be  lifted  and  replanted,  if  necessary,  every  two 
years;  this  operation  gives  them  a  proper  check,  and 
greatly  increases  their  fertility.  Standard  Plum-trees 
in  the  open  ground,  when  once  they  are  properly  started, 
require  but  little  pruning  or  training,  unless  the  heads 
become  too  much  crowded,  when  the  weak  wood  should 
be  cut  out.  If  vigorous  shoots  appear,  as  they  often 
will,  in  the  centre  of  a  young  tree,  they  should  be 
pinched  at  an  early  stage,  in  order  to  check  the  sap. 
Such  shoots  seldom  ripen  properly  on  any  fruit-tree,  and 
their  production  should  not  be  encouraged.  Sometimes 
excessive  vigour  may  be  materially  checked  by  simply 
clipping  off  a  quantity  of  the  leaves,  on  shoots  so  dis- 
posed, across  the  centre,  with  a  view  to  arresting  the 
flow  of  sap  to  the  leaves,  and  thus  indirectly  affecting 
its  progress  to  unduly  enlarge  the  shoot. 

Plums  intended  for  dessert  should  be  allowed  to  hang 
until  they  are  nearly  ready  to  drop  from  the  tree ;  when 
only  required  for  cooking,  it  is  not  of  so  much  import- 
ance. The  bloom  on  choice  fruits  should  be  carefully 
preserved,  by  handling  only  the  stem  when  gathering 
them,  and  placing  single  layers  in  a  shallow  basket  or 
box  for  transmitting  to  a  cool  fruit- room.  Fruits  with 
their  bloom  uninjured  by  rubbing  are  better  able  to 
withstand  atmospheric  changes  than  are  those  roughly 
handled,  the  bloom  being  their  natural  protection.  Some 
few  sorts,  amongst  which  Coe's  Golden  Drop  is  a  well- 
known  example,  will  keep  good  for  dessert  a  long  time 
after  being  gathered,  if  wrapped  in  paper,  and  stood  in  a 
dry,  airy  place :  these  fruits  attain  their  highest  flavour 
when  they  become  partially  shrivelled.  Plums  and 
Damsons  for  cooking  may  be  sent,  before  they  get  too 
ripe,  very  long  distances,  by  being  packed  closely  in  a 
box,  with  a  little  soft  chaff  shaken  in  to  fill  up  inter- 
stices between  them.  That  cut  from  Oat  straw  is  the 
best. 

Sort*.  The  following  list  includes  most  of  the  best 
varieties  of  Plums,  both  for  dessert  and  kitchen  use, 
which  ripen  from  the  early  until  the  latter  part  of  the 
season.  There  are  many  others  in  cultivation  which  it  is 
thought  unnecessary  to  refer  to  here,  but  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  some  are  omitted  which  should  have  had  their  merits 
recognised.  Plenty  are,  however,  enumerated  for  all  pur- 
poses. 

Angelina.  Burdett.  Frnit  round,  of  medium  size ;  skin  dork 
purple,  thickly  covered  with  brown  spots  and  a  blue  bloom  ;  flesh 
very  rich  and  juicy.  A  good  dessert  Plum,  vrhich  ripens  early  in 
September,  and  may  be  kept  until  it  shrivels,  when  the  flavour 
is  very  rich. 

Autumn  Compote  (Hirers').  Fruit  oval,  very  large,  bright  red, 
and  handsome,  of  first-rate  quality  for  preserving.  End  of  Sep- 
tember. A  valuable,  late  culinary  variety. 

Belgian  Purple.  Fruit  medium  or  large,  roundish,  deep  purple 
flesh  juicy  and  richly  flavoured.  Middle  of  August.  Dessert  or 
kitchen. 

Belle  de  Septembre.  Fruit  large  and  handsome,  ronndish-oval, 
reddish-purple,  covered  with  yellow  spots  and  a  thin  bloom. 
Early  in  October.  An  excellent  kitchen  sort.  The  tree  is  an 
enormous  bearer. 

Bine  Imperatrice.  Fruit  medium,  roundish-ovate,  deep  purple, 
with  thick,  blue  bloom  ;  flesh  rich,  but  not  very  juicy.  October. 
An  excellent  variety  for  preserving  and  for  dessert ;  when  allowed 
to  hang,  the  fruits  become  very  richly  flavoured.  The  tree  is  an 
excellent  bearer ;  it  should  be  grown  against  a  walL 

Gage.     Fruit  large,   round,   green,  blotched  with 
nicy  and  rich.      September.     A  large  and  excellent 


variety  of  GREEX  GAGE,  which  ripens  about  a  fortnight  later 


red ;  flesh  juicy 
variety  of  GRKE 
than  the  last-named. 

Coe's  Golden  Drop.  Fruit  very  large,  oval,  pale  yellow,  with 
numerous  dark  red  spots ;  flesh  juicy,  rich,  and  most  delicious 
when  well  ripened.  End  of  September.  One  of  the  finest  late 
Plums  for  dessert  or  preserving.  The  tree  deserves  a  wall,  but 
bears  well  in  the  open ;  it  is  also  well  adapted  for  pot  culture. 

Cooper's  Large.  Fruit  medium  or  large,  oval,  dark  purple  next 
the  sun,  with  numerous  brown  dots ;  flesh  juicy,  and  of  rich 
flavour.  End  of  September  and  beginning  of  October.  Dessert 
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De  Montfort.     Fruit  medium  sized,  roundish,  dark  purple,  with 
;TT  xi,,o  Mnnm  •   flooh  imVv   ™h.  and  excellent,  particularly 
A  first-rate  dessert 


thin, 


uim,   U1u0  ^.^,   flesh  juicy,  rich,  and  excellent,  particularlj 
when  the  fruit  shrivels.    Middle  of  August. 


oom 


piiuiQ  which  resembles  ROYAL  HATIVE,  but  the  fruits  are  larger. 

Denniston'B  Superb.  Fruit  rather  large,  nearly  round,  green- 
ish yellow,  marked  with  a  few  blotches,  and  covered  with  bloom  ; 
flesh  juicy,  rich,  and  deliciously  flavoured.  Middle  of  August. 
Dessert  The  tree  is  very  hardy,  and  a  great  bearer. 

Diamond.  Fruit  very  large,  oval,  deep  purple  ;  flesh  juicy,  and 
bSXly  flavoured.  Middli  of  September.  One  of  the  finest 
culinary  Plums  known.  Tree  vigorous,  and  an  excellent  bearer. 

Early  Favourite  (Rivers').  Fruit  medium,  roundish-oval,  dark 
purple,  covered  with  a  thin  bloom;  flesh  juicy,  and  of  excellent 
flavour.  Middle  of  July.  Mr.  Rivers  states,  in  his  catalogue, 
that  it  "  requires  a  wall  with  south  or  south-west  aspect,  and  is 
then  the  earliest  of  all  early  Plums." 

Early  Rivers  (Rivers').  Fruit  oval,  medium  sized,  deep  purple ; 
flesh  juicy,  sweet,  and  brisk.  End  of  July.  A  good,  early  Plum, 
and  a  great  bearer;  valuable  for  preserving,  because  the  fruits, 
though  not  large,  are  unusually  heavy.  This  variety  is  also 
sometimes  called  EARLY  PROLIFIC. 

Goliath.  Fruit  very  large,  oblong,  reddish-purple.  End  of 
August.  A  large,  showy  Plum,  best  suited  for  culinary  purposes 
and  preserving. 

Grand  Duke  (Rivers').  Fruit  very  large,  purple,  with  blue  bloom. 
Middle  of  October.  Kitchen.  A  seedling  raised  by  Mr.  Rivers 
from  AUTUMN  COMPOTE  ;  a  valuable  addition  to  late  varieties, 
either  for  market  or  private  gardens. 


206.  FRUITING  BRANCH  OF  GREEN  GAGE  PLUM. 


Green  Gage.  Fruit  round,  medium  sized,  yellowish-green, 
marked,  when  ripe,  with  faint  crimson  spots,  and  covered  with  a 
grey  bloom  ;  flesh  tender,  melting,  and  of  a  most  delicious 
flavour.  End  of  August.  Well  known  as  being  one  of  the  richest- 
flavoured  of  all  Plums,  invaluable  for  dessert,  and  amongst  the 
very  best  for  preserving.  The  tree  is  hardy,  and  an  excellent 
bearer  ;  it  produces  the  largest  fruits  on  a  wall,  but  the  most 
richly-flavoured  ones  are  generally  those  from  standards  grown 
in  the  open  ground.  See  Fig.  205. 

Guthrie'a  Late  Green.  Fruit  large,  round,  yellowish-green, 
covered  with  a  thin  bloom  ;  flesh  yellow,  firm,  and  very  rich. 
Middle  and  end  of  September.  A  valuable  late  dessert  Plum. 
The  tree  is  hardy,  and  very  productive. 

Hillings'  Superb.  Fruit  very  large,  roundish-oval,  yellow  ;  flesh 
rich,  sugary,  and  highly  flavoured.  End  of  August.  A  fine  large 
dessert  Plum. 

Ickworth  Imperatrice.  Fruit  medium  or  large,  purple  ;  flesh 
tender,  juicy,  and  of  rich  flavour.  October.  An  excellent  late 
dessert  variety  ;  the  fruits,  if  allowed  to  hang  until  they  shrivel 
attain  a  high  flavour  ;  after  being  gathered,  they  may  be  kept 
for  a  long  tune  in  a  dry  place,  if  wrapped  in  soft  paper. 

Imperiale  de  Milan.  Fruit  large,  oval,  dark  purple,  dotted 
with  yellow;  flesh  yellowish,  juicy,  and  rich.  Beginning  of 
October.  Good  for  dessert  and  preserving  ;  late. 

Jefferson.  Fruit  large  oval,  yellow,  mottled  with  red  ;  flesh  firm, 
juicy,  and  deliciously  flavoured.  Beginning  of  September.  One 
of  the  finest  dessert  Plums.  The  tree  is  an  abundant  bearer. 

July  Green  Gage.  Fruit  similar  in  size  and  shape  to  the  GREEN 
GAGE;  it  is  also  of  equally  good  quality,  and  may  be  considered 
a  very  valuable  early  variety.  End  of  July. 


Plum  —  continued. 
Kirke's.  Fruit  medium,  round,  dark  purple,  covered  with  a  dense, 

blue  bloom  ;  flesh  firm,  juicy,  very  richly  flavoured.    Middle  of 

September.    A  delicious  dessert  Plum,  one  of  the  best.    The  tree 

is  very  hardy  and  productive. 
Late  Green  Gage.    Fruit  smaller  than  the  GREEN  GAGE,  round, 

greenish-yellow  ;   flavour  rich  and  good.      A  good  late  dessert 

Plum,  which  ripens  at  the  beginning  of  October. 
Late  Rivers.    Fruit  medium  or  small,  round,  dark  purple,  almost 

black  ;  flesh  yellow,  of  very  fine  flavour.    End  of  October  and 

beginning  of   November.     A  valuable,  extremely  late  variety, 

raised  by  Mr.  Rivers. 
Lawrence's  Favourite.     Fruit  large,  round,  dull  yellowish- 

green,  covered  with  grey  bloom  ;   flesh  tender,  juicy,  and  rich. 

Beginning  of  September.    Dessert.    The  tree  is  a  free  grower  and 

bearer  ;  it  forms  a  beautiful  pyramid. 


McLaughlin's.  Fruit  large,  yellow,  mottled  with  red,  and  covered 
with  a  thin  bloom  ;  flesh  firm,  sweet,  very  juicy  and  rich.  Middle 
and  end  of  August.  A  large  and  delicious  dessert  Plum  of  the 


GREEN  GAGE  race. 
Mirabelle.  Fruit  very  small,  oval,  yellow,  covered  with  a 
light  bloom,  and  marked  with  reddish  spots  next  the  sun; 
flesh  deep  yellow,  firm,  briskly  flavoured.  Middle  of  August. 
Valuable  for  preserving  and  culinary  purposes.  The  tree  often 
bears  its  fruit  in  clusters  ;  it  forms  a  beautiful  pyramid,  and  is 
well  adapted  for  pot  culture. 

Mitchelson's.  Fruit  medium-steed,  oval,  deep  purple,  almost 
black,  covered  with  a  thin  blue  bloom.  End  of  August  and 
beginning  of  September.  A  fine  Plum  for  cooking  and  pre- 
serving. The  tree  is  a  prodigious  bearer. 

Orleans.  Fruit  medium,  round,  dark  red  or  purple  when  fully 
ripe  ;  flesh  tender,  and  briskly  flavoured.  Middle  and  end  of 
August.  An  old,  well-known,  and  highly  valued  culinary  sort, 
excellent  for  preserving,  but  only  second-rate  for  dessert.  It  is 
an  abundant  bearer,  and  does  best  against  a  wall.  There  are 
also  varieties  known  as  the  EARLY  and  LATE  ORLEANS,  in 
reference  to  their  season  of  ripening. 

Oullins  Golden.  Fruit  very  large,  greenish-yellow,  dotted  with 
crimson  where  exposed,  and  covered  with  a  delicate  bloom  ;  flesh 
very  tender,  juicy,  and  delicious.  Beginning  and  middle  of 
August.  An  excellent  and  very  handsome  early  dessert  Plum. 
Tree  unusually  fertile. 

Pcrdrigon  Violet  Hatif.  Fruit  medium,  purple,  juicy,  rich, 
and  excellent  Middle  of  August.  Dessert.  Tree  very  hardy, 
and  bears  abundantly. 

Pond's  Seedling.  Fruit  very  large,  oval,  bright  dark  red,  with 
some  grey  spots,  and  covered  with  bluish  bloom  ;  flesh  juicy  and 
briskly  flavoured.  Beginning  and  middle  of  September.  A  great 
bearer,  very  valuable  as  a  culinary  variety. 

Prince  Engelbert.  Fruit  very  large,  oval,  deep  purple,  with  a 
remarkably  dense  bloom  ;  flesh  juicy,  with  a  rich,  brisk  flavour. 
End  of  August,  and  September.  One  of  the  finest  culinary 
Plums,  delicious  when  preserved  ;  it  is  also  good  for  dessert 
when  highly  ripened.  The  tree  is  a  great  bearer. 
Prince  of  Wales.  Fruit  medium  or  rather  large,  round,  reddish- 
purple,  with  yellow  dots  and  a  thick  bloom  ;  flesh  juicy  and 
sweet.  Beginning  of  September.  A  good  culinary  sort.  The  tree 
is  an  abundant  bearer. 

Purple  Gage.  Fruit  medium,  round,  purple,  with  pale  blue 
bloom  ;  flesh  firm,  and  of  the  most  delicious  flavour.  Beginning 
and  middle  of  September.  A  dessert  Plum  of  the  greatest  excel- 
lence ;  if  allowed  to  ripen  and  shrivel,  the  fruit  becomes  a  perfect 
sweetmeat.  Tree  hardy  and  productive  ;  succeeds  as  a  standard, 
and  also  against  a  wall. 

Red  Magnum  Bouum.  Fruit  very  large,  ovsl,  deep  red  ;  flesh 
firm,  and  briskly-flavoured.  Middle  of  September.  A  very  old 
culinary  variety  ;  it  succeeds  well  as  a  standard. 
Reine  Claude  de  Bavay.  Fruit  large,  round,  greenish-yellow, 
mottled  with  green,  and  covered  with  a  delicate  bloom  ;  flesh 
tender,  rich,  and  sugary.  End  of  September  and  beginning  of 
October.  Dessert  A  large,  valuable  variety  of  the  GREEN 
GAGE  race. 

Royalc  de  Tours.  Fruit  large,  light  purple,  with  small,  yellow 
dots  and  blue  bloom  ;  flesh  very  juicy,  and  of  rich  flavour. 
Middle  of  August.  Excellent  either  for  dessert  or  preserving. 
Royale  Hative.  Fruit  medium-sized,  round,  light  purple,  with 
blue  bloom;  flesh  yellow,  melting,  exceedingly  rich.  End  of 
July.  A  good  early  dessert  Plum. 

Sultan  (Rivers').  Fruit  medium  or  large,  round,  deep  red,  with  a 
thick  bloom  ;  flavour  brisk  and  pleasant.  Middle  of  August.  A 
very  productive  and  excellent  culinary  Plum,  raised  by  Mr.  Rivers 
from  BELLE  DE  SEPTEMBRE. 

The  Czar  (Rivers').  Fruit  very  large,  oval,  dark  purple,  almost 
black  when  ripe  ;  flesh  tender,  juicy,  and  agreeably  flavoured. 
End  of  July  and  beginning  of  August.  A  very  valuable  early 
culinary  Plum,  raised  by  Mr.  Rivers  from  PRINCE  ENGELBERT, 
fertilised  by  another  variety.  The  tree  is  hardy,  robust,  and  very 
productive,  and  the  fruits  are  not  liable  to  crack  with  the  rain. 
Transparent  Gage.  Fruit  large,  round,  much  flattened  greenish- 
yellow,  marbled  with  red  ;  flesh  transparent,  rich,  juicy,  and 
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of  high  excellence.  Beginning  and  middle  of  September.  One 
of  the  most  delicious  Plums  for  dessert,  and  considered  the  finest 
of  the  Gage  tribe.  Two  seedlings  have  been  raised  by  Mr.  Rivers 
from  this  variety,  and  named  EARLY  TRANSPARENT  and  LATE 
TRANSPARENT  GAGE.  The  first-named  is  said  to  ripen  ten  days 
before,  and  the  other  ten  days  after,  the  typical  sort.  "  The  two 
seedlings  and  the  parent  differ  entirely  in  their  growth,  bnt  are 
almost  identical  in  the  quality  and  size  of  the  fruit.  The  EARLY 
TRANSPARENT  is  upright  and  compact,  bnt  vigorous ;  the  LATE 
TRANSPARENT  is  dwarf  and  compressed"  (Bavers). 

Victoria.  Fruit  large,  roundish-oval,  bright  red,  covered  with  a 
thin  bloom ;  flesh  very  juicy  and  sweet.  September.  A  well- 
known  and  first-rate  culinary  Plum,  very  extensively  cultivated 
in  market  gardens,  and  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  collection. 
The  tree  is  a  most  abundant  bearer,  both  as  a  standard  and 
against  a  wall 

Washington.  Fruit  large  and  handsome,  deep  yellow  when 
ripe,  marked  with  crimson,  and  covered  with  pale  bluish  bloom ; 
flesh  firm,  rich,  and  sugary.  Middle  of  September.  One  of  the 
best  culinary  Plums,  also  sometimes  used  for  dessert. 

White  Magrmm  Bonnm.  Fruit  very  large,  oval,  deep  yellow, 
with  thin,  white  bloom ;  flesh  firm,  rather  coarse,  sub-acid. 
September.  A  very  large  and  valuable  variety  for  cooking  and 
preserving ;  it  is  usually  known  as  the  EGG  PLUM.  The  tree  is 
vigorous,  and  generally  bears  well. 

Winesonr.  Fruit  rather  small,  oval,  dark  purple ;  flesh  juicy, 
sub-acid.  Middle  of  September.  A  very  valuable  variety  for 
preserving  and  for  culinary  purposes ;  much  esteemed  in  some 
districts,  but  not  so  good  in  others. 

Woolston  Black.  Fruit  medium,  round,  deep  purple,  with  blue 
bloom;  flesh  melting  and  richly  flavoured,  particularly  after 
becoming  shrivelled.  Beginning  of  September.  Dessert. 

Of  the  Bnllace  (Prunus  insititia)  there  are  several 
varieties.  The  species  grows  wild  in  many  parts  of 
Britain,  and  the  fruits  are  much  like  Damsons,  except  that 
they  are  round,  instead  of  being  oval.  They  are  used  for 
cooking  and  preserving.  The  sorts  best  known  are  named 
respectively  BLACK,  ESSEX,  BOTAL,  and  WHITE.  The 
trees  are  usually  enormous  bearers.  Amongst  Damsons 
the  following  are  recommended: 


Fruit  small,  roundish-oval,  dark  purple  or  nearly 
black.  Middle  and  end  of  September.  A  well-known  variety, 
much  esteemed  for  preserving. 

Crittenden's,  or  Cluster.  Fruit  larger  than  other  varieties  of 
Damson,  roundish-oval,  black,  with  a  thin  bloom.  Middle  of 
September.  This  is  considered  the  best  sort  of  Damson ;  it  was 
raised  in  Kent,  and  has  recently  been  brought  into  prominent 
notice  because  of  its  extraordinary  fertility.  The  tree  forms  a 
handsome  pyramid. 

Prune.  Fruit  oval,  larger  than  the  COMMON  Damson,  and  con- 
sidered better  for  preserving,  but  the  tree  is  not  generally  so 
productive.  September.  Much  esteemed  in  the  North. 

Rivers'  Early.  A  seedling  raised  by  Mr.  Rivers  from  ST. 
ETIENNE  PLCM.  Early  in  August,  It  is  very  early,  and  a  valu- 
able addition. 

White.  Fruit  oval,  pale  yellow,  with  a  thin  bloom ;  flesh  yellow, 
agreeably  acid.  End  of  September. 

FUNGI.  The  Fungi  parasitic  on  Plums  need  not  be 
greatly  dilated  upon,  since  few  of  them  do  much  injury 
to  any  part  of  the  tree.  A  considerable  number  of 
Pyrenomycetes  have  been  found  growing  upon  the  dead 
branches;  but  they  are  not  known  to  be  injurious  to  the 
living  plants,  with  a  few  exceptions  mentioned  below, 
and  even  these  are  scarcely  dangerous,  except  under 
conditions  that  specially  favour  their  growth.  The  leaves 
are  sometimes  thinly  covered  with  a  white  coating,  com- 
posed of  filaments  of  the  nature  of  those  described  under 
Oidinm.  After  a  time,  there  become  visible,  scat- 
tered over  this  coating,  small,  round,  black  particles, 
like  grains  of  gunpowder.  These,  by  the  help  of  the 
microscope,  are  seen  to  be  perithecia,  in  each  of  which 
is  inclosed  a  single  ascus,  and  in  this  lie  eight  colourless, 
oblong,  very  minute  spores,  which  escape  by  the  walls 
of  the  perithecium  bursting  when  ripe.  The  latter  body 
is  provided  on  the  top  with  from  three  to  seven  upright, 
stiff,  slender  outgrowths,  each  of  which  bifurcates  four 
or  five  times  near  the  tip.  This  Fungus  has  received 
the  names  Podosphcera  Kunzei,  and  P.  tridactyla.  The 
latter  name  is  now  generally  adopted.  Reproduction  is 
effected  both  by  the  spores  described  above,  and  by 
means  of  conidia.  developed  as  described  under  Oidinm. 
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Though  not  uncommon,  the  Fungus  is  seldom  very  hurt- 
ful to  Plum-trees;  but,  where  desirable  to  check  its  growth, 
this  may  be  effected  by  dusting  the  leaves  with  flowers 
of  sulphur,  or  by  syringing  them  with  a  mixture  pre- 
pared from  sulphur  and  quicklime,  as  recommended 
under  Mildew,  or  with  potassium  sulphide  solution  (see 
Oidinm). 

Another  Fungus  parasitic  on  Plums,  and  named  Eroascus 
Pruni,  gives  rise  to  a  peculiar  condition  of  the  fruit, 
known  as  "  Bladder  Plums."  The  presence  of  this  Fungus 
is  easily  recognised  by  the  great  increase  in  the  size  of  the 
young  fruits,  as  compared  with  healthy  fruits  of  the  same 
age,  by  their  elongated,  pointed  form,  by  the  greyish-green 
bloom  on  their  surface,  and  by  the  diseased  fruits  being 
hollow,  like  bladders,  with  frequently  barely  a  vestige  of 
the  seed.  After  a  short  time,  these  enlarged  fruits  turn 
to  a  dirty -yellow  colour,  fade,  and  shrivel  up.  The 
mycelium  of  this  Fungus  lives  all  the  year  round  in  the 
soft  bast  of  the  twigs,  which  often  show  distinct  traces 
of  its  presence.  From  these  it  extends  into  the  ovaries 
of  the  flowers,  along  the  woody  bundles,  and  thence 
spreads  throughout  the  tissues,  and  comes  to  lie  close 
below  the  skin  of  the  ovary.  Branches  grow  out  from 
the  mycelium,  burst  through  the  skin,  and  stand  erect, 
side  by  side,  over  the  surface.  Each  reaches  a  length  of 
rather  over  jJoin.,  with  a  breadth  of  about  a  quarter 
as  much,  and  is  supported  on  an  oblong  stalk-cell,  about 
one-fourth  of  its  length,  which  rests  on  the  surface  of 
the  epidermis,  not  pressing  between  its  cells.  Each  of 
the  longer  cells  is  an  ascus,  and  has  inclosed  in  it  eight 
round  spores,  which  are  set  free  by  the  bursting  of  the 
ascus,  about  the  time  the  fruit  withers.  The  spores  are 
scattered  far  and  wide  by  the  wind,  and  such  as  fall  into 
.  favourable  situations  propagate  the  disease  anew.  The 
!  only  remedy  likely  to  prove  useful  is  to  cut  off,  and  burn 
!  without  delay,  the  fruits  and  branches  that  show  traces 
!  of  the  Fungus. 

The  leaves  of    Plum-trees  frequently    show    thickened, 
fleshy,    orange-red    spots,    of   irregularly-rounded   outline, 
These  are  the  work  of    a  Fungus    known   as   Polystigma 
rubrutn.       A    section    through    one    of    these    spots    will 
probably  pass  through  one  or  more   flask-shaped  spaces, 
some    of   which   are    perithecia,  inclosing   numerous    asci, 
in  each  of  which  are  eight  minute,  oval,  colourless  spores. 
Other  of  the  flask-shaped  bodies  are  pycnidia  of  the  same 
Fungus;  and  in  them  lie  numerous  slender,  curved,  rod- 
like,    colourless    sporidia,    each   formed    on   the   tip    of    a 
small    stalk.      Both   kinds    of   flasks   have    the    walls  in- 
i    separable  from  the  surrounding  tissues,  and  both  open  by 
1    narrow    mouths    on  the   lower  surface  of   the   spots.     On 
!    examination,  with  the  microscope,  of   a   thin   slice    from 
the  leaf,  the   tissues   are  found   crammed   with  the   fila- 
!    ments   of  the  Fungus,  and  much  altered.     However,  the 
I    spots  are  rarely   so   numerous    as   to   do   much   harm    to 
j    the  leaves,   though  they   take   nourishment    from    them, 
!    and   prevent   the    proper  fulfilment    of    their    functions. 
This  Fungus  is  widely  spread,  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  North 
America.      Where  the  Fungus   is   doing  harm  to   Plum- 
trees,   it  will  be   well  to   collect  and   burn  the  diseased 
leaves,  and  also  those  which  have  fallen.     Sorauer  recom- 
mends digging  the  latter  into  the  ground  in  early  spring, 
before  the  young  leaves  burst  from  the  buds,  to  prevent 
risk  of  their  being  infected.     As  regards  the  prevention 
of  diseases  of  Plum-trees,    it  is  very  desirable  to  remove 
from  their  neighbourhood  Sloe-bushes  and  Bird  Cherries, 
since  the  disease-producing  insects  and  Fungi  live  on  these 
species  as  well  as  on  the  Plum. 

Plums  frequently  suffer  badly  from  the  action  of  Oidium 
fructigenum,  for  a  full  account  of  which,  including 
remedies,  see  Pear  (FUNGI).  The  Fungus  sometimes 
covers  the  entire  surface  of  the  fruits,  rendering  them 
quite  white,  and  causing  them  to  dry  up. 

INSECT    PESTS.      These   are  not   very   hurtful    in   the 
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British  Islands  except,  it  may  be,  in  a  few  cases,  under 
peculiar  conditions.  The  roots  are  liable  to  be  cut  and 
eaten  by  Cockchafers,  &c.  Certain  Bark  Beetles  injure 
the  stems,  especially  of  trees  that  are  not  otherwise  quite 
healthy.  Some  Weevils  also  feed,  as  larvae,  in  winding 
galleries  below  the  bark  of  diseased  or  weakly  trees; 
among  these,  one  of  the  more  prominent  is  Magdalinus 
Pruni,  a  beetle  about  Ain.  to  *in.  long,  with  black  body 
and  dull  red  antennae. 

The  branches  are  attacked  at  times  by  Weevils  of  the 
genus  Rlvynchites.  R.  Alliarice,  which  is  perhaps  the 
most  injurious  species,  is  from  iin.  to  £in.  long,  and  is 
blue,  with  coarsely- striated  wing-cases,  dusky  antennas, 
and  a  moderately  long  beak.  The  female  lays  her 
eggs  on  the  buds  near  the  end  of  the  young  shoots,  m 
spring,  and  then  gnaws  the  branch  a  little  below  the 
tip.  The  part  beyond  the  notch  hangs  down  and  withers, 
and  is  thereby  rendered  suitable  for  nourishing  the  larvae, 
which  usually  feed  in  the  pith.  This  Weevil  is  at  times 
very  hurtful  among  young  trees  on  the  Continent.  The 
perfect  insects  of  this,  and  of  certain  allied  species,  do 
considerable  harm  by  gnawing  the  young  buds  and  leaves. 
A  considerable  number  of  Moths,  and  one  Butterfly, 
Aporia  Cratcegi,  or  the  Black-veined  White  (see  Haw- 
thorn Caterpillars) ,  feed,  as  larvae,  upon  Plum  leaves ; 
but  most  of  those  that  call  for  notice  are  more  hurtful 
to  other  trees,  and  will  be  found  treated  of  under  the 
following  headings:  Lackey  Moth,  Leaf -rollers,  Li- 
paris,  Moths,  Tortricina,  and  Winter  Moths.  The 
larvae  of  certain  species  of  Sawflies  also  prove  destruc- 
tive by  devouring  the  leaveB.  The  worst  of  these  is 
Eriocampa  limacina,  the  larvae  of  which  feed  on  a  great 
variety  of  cultivated  trees  and  shrubs,  and  go  by  the 
name  of  Slugworms,  because  of  their  form,  of  their 
sluggish  habits,  and  of  a  slimy  excretion  that  covers 
the  body.  For  an  account  of  these  larvae,  and  of  the 
means  to  be  used  to  destroy  them,  see  Sliig"worms. 
The  young  branches  and  leaves  are  invaded,  at  times, 
by  colonies  of  Aphides  or  Green  Flies.  Phorodon 
Humuli,  var.  Mahaleb,  causes  the  young  leaves  at  the 
tips  of  the  twigs  to  become  rather  fleshy  and  wrinkled, 
the  insects  living  in  large  colonies  on  their  lower  sur- 
face. Myzus  Persicce  has  very  similar  habits ;  and  one 
or  two  other  species  are  not  rare  on  Plum-trees. 

The  flowers  and  fruits  are  attacked  chiefly  by  the  Plum 
Weevil  (Rhynchites  cupreus)  and  the  Plum  Tortrix  (Carpo- 
capsa  funebrana).  The  larvae  of  both  these  insects  bore 
into  the  unripe  fruit,  and,  by  causing  its  premature  fall, 
materially  injure  the  crop.  The  Weevil  is  rather  under 
Jin.  long,  bronze  or  coppery  in  colour,  with  a  thin  coating 
of  scattered  grey  hairs,  and  a  black  beak  and  limbs.  The 
wing-cases  are  deeply  marked  with  dots  or  pittings. 
When  the  fruit  is  scarcely  half  grown,  the  female  lays 
her  eggs  on  it,  and  the  larvae  penetrate  into  it.  The 
moth  (Carpocapsa  funebrana)  is  seldom  seen,  but  it  is 
very  common,  in  the  larval  state,  in  unripe  Plums.  The 
fore  wings  are  grey,  clouded  with  darker  shades  ;  at  the 
hinder  angle  of  each  is  a  spot  of  ash-grey,  with  a  faint 
metallic  lustre,  surrounded  by  an  indistinct  border,  in 
which  lies  a  row  of  black  dots.  The  spread  of  wings 
is  rather  over  £in.  The  larvae  are  reddish  above,  paler 
below,  with  the  head  brown-black.  There  are  a  few  soft 
hairs  on  the  body.  The  larvae  of  both  beetle  and  moth 
feed  in  the  Plums  during  early  autumn,  and,  when  the 
fruits  fall,  the  larvae  crawl  out,  burrow  into  the  ground, 
and  there  become  pupae,  to  emerge  as  perfect  insects 
in  the  following  spring. 

Remedies.  For  the  means  to  be  adopted  against  insects 
on  the  roots,  see  Cockchafer  and  Mole  Cricket;  and 
for  those  against  Bark  Beetles,  see  Scolytidse.  The 
leaf-feeding  beetles  and  larvae  of  moths  are  best  got  rid 
of  by  shaking  or  jarring  the  branches  over  anything  laid 
or  held  below,  and  collecting  and  killing  the  insects.  In 
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some  cases,  hand-picking  is  the  most  satisfactory  method. 
The  Slugworms  or  Sawfly  larvae  cannot  be  got  rid  of  by 
this  method,  but  require  special  treatment,  for  which 
see  Slug-worms.  Aphides  are  best  combated  by  the 
removal  of  all  surplus  young  twigs,  especially  if  attacked 
by  the  Aphides,  and  by  applications  syringed  upwards 
below  the  leaves.  See  Aphides.  The  species  that  feed 
in  the  fruits  are  best  kept  under  by  collecting  the  pre- 
maturely fallen  fruits,  without  delay,  and  burning  them, 
or  giving  them  to  pigs. 

Following  up  the  above  account  of  the  insect  pests 
on  the  Plum,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  Mite  Galls,  of 
the  genus  Phytoptus  (see  Mites),  produce  galls  of  two 
or  three  kinds  on  the  leaves  of  the  Plum,  as  well  as  on 
the  Sloe  and  the  Bird  Cherry.  Of  these,  the  more  con- 
spicuous are  Erineum  Padi,  in  the  form  of  irregular 
patches  of  velvety,  close-set  hairs,  at  first  pale,  but  be- 
coming rusty-brown,  on  the  lower  surface  of  the  leaf; 
also  outgrowths  of  a  rounded  or  bullet-like  form,  and 
half  a  line  to  two  lines  long,  and  green  or  red,  scattered 
over  the  surface  of  the  leaf  (Cephaloneon  molle),  or 
near  the  margins  (0.  hypocrateriforme  and  C.  confluens). 
They  also,  -at  times,  produce  small  galls  in  the  bark  of 
young  branches  (Cecidoptes  Pruni).  However,  none  of 
these  mite-galls  seriously  affect  the  welfare  of  the  tree, 
though  rendering  it  unsightly.  If  from  any  cause  it 
seems  desirable  to  check  the  increase  of  the  galls,  hand- 
picking  is  the  only  remedy  likely  to  be  of  use. 

The  fruits  of  the  Plum-tree  are  very  much  injured,  in 
the  United  States  of  America  and  in  "Canada,  by  the  larvae 
of  two  kinds  of  Weevils,  both  living  in  the  fruit.  Though 
neither  has  proved  hurtful  to  Plums  in  England,  the  habits 
of  the  larvae,  and  their  abode  in  the  fruits,  render  their 
introduction  not  unlikely;  hence,  the  insects  and  the 
kind  of  injury  done  by  them,  are  here  shortly  described. 
The  Plum  Curculio  (Conotrachelus  nenuphar)  is  about 
£in.  long,  small,  rough,  and  blackish,  and  has  on  each  wing- 
case,  in  the  middle,  a  black,  shining  hump,  and  behind 
this  a  clay-yellow  band,  variegated  with  white  spots  in  the 
middle.  The  female  settles  on  the  young  fruit,  bores  a 
hole  in  the  skin  to  receive  an  egg,  drops  it  in,  and  then 
makes  a  crescent-shaped  cut  about  half  round  it.  She 
repeats  this  process  on  one  fruit  after  another.  The  larva 
hatches  in  a  few  days,  and  at  once  eats  into  the  fruit,  till 
it  arrives  at  the  stone,  near  which  it  feeds.  It  reaches  its 
full  size  in  from  three  to  five  weeks.  The  fruit  becomes 
gummy,  and  falls  prematurely  and  the  larva  remains,  till  it 
is  full  grown,  in  the  fallen  fruit ;  it  then  eats  its  way  out, 
bores  into  the  ground,  changes  into  a  pupa,  and  the  perfect 
insect  emerges  in  from  three  to  six  weeks.  The  beetles 
hybernate  under  bark  and  in  other  retreats.  This  insect 
often  destroys  a  large  part  of  the  Plum  and  Cherry  harvest, 
and  it  also  feeds  in  other  stone  fruits.  The  best  remedy 
is  to  jar  the  beetles  into  an  inverted  umbrella,  or  on  to 
sheet*  spread  below  the  tree,  and  to  coUect  and  destroy 
the  iallen  fruits  without  delay,  or  to  turn  pigs  into  the 
orchards  to  feed  on  them.  Eubbish  should  not  be  left  for 
shelter  to  beetles.  The  second  species  (Coccotorus  scutel- 
laris)  is  popularly  called  the  Plum  Gouger.  It  is  very 
common  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  but  has  not  yet 
been  found  in  the  Eastern  States.  It  is  said  to  be  less 
hurtful  than  the  former  species,  which  is  fortunate,  as  its 
habits  render  it  the  more  likely  to  be  brought  to  Europe. 
In  general  appearance,  it  is  somewhat  like  the  Plum  Cur- 
culio, but  differs  as  follows  :  It  is  nearly  Jin.  long ;  the 
head  and  wing-cases  are  brown,  with  a  leaden-grey  tint ; 
and  the  wing-cases  are  variegated  irregularly  with  black 
and  pale  spots,  and  bear  no  humps;  the  thorax  and  legs 
are  ochre-yellow;  and  the  snout  cannot  be  folded  below 
the  breast.  The  beetles  appear  in  spring.  The  female 
bores  holes  in  the  young  Plums,  and  pushes  an  egg  into 
each,  but  she  makes  no  cuts  aronnd  them.  The  larva 
hatches  in  a  few  days,  and  bores  at  once  to  the  stone, 
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which  it  pierces  while  still  soft.  The  larva  feeds,  till  full 
grown,  on  the  seed,  and  then  bores  a  hole  for  its  escape  as 
a  beetle ;  but  it  remains  inside  the  stone,  and  there  be- 
comes a  pupa.  The  beetle  emerges  usually  in  August  or 
September,  and  hybernates  in  the  perfect  state.  It  feeds, 
in  spring,  on  young  Plums,  into  which  it  bores  its  beak. 
The  Plums  exude  gum,  and  become  knotty  and  useless. 
This  beetle  is  also  known  as  Anthonomus  prunicida.  The 
remedies  recommended  are  jarring  the  trees,  to  shake 
down  the  beetles,  as  with  the  Plum  Curculio,  and  collect- 
ing and  destroying  fallen  fruits.  The  beetles  are  active, 
and  take  flight  readily  ;  hence,  jarring  is  less  successful 
than  with  the  former  species. 

PLUMBAGELLA.  Included  under  Plumbago 
(which  see). 

PLUMBAGINEJE.  A  natural  order  of  herbaceous 
or  woody,  generally  perennial  plants,  broadly  distri- 
buted, but,  for  the  most  part,  abounding  in  maritime 
districts  and  salt  binds.  Flowers  pink,  violet,  blue,  or 
yellow,  rarely  white,  hermaphrodite,  regular,  sessile  or 
shortly  pedicellate ;  calyx  gamosepalous,  tubular  or 
funnel-shaped,  sometimes  coloured,  five,  ten,  or  fifteen- 
ribbed,  the  primary  ribs  produced  into  teeth  or  lobes; 
corolla  monopetalous,  or  of  five  petals,  hypogynous, 
sometimes  shortly  connate  or  coherent,  rarely  all  free  at 
base ;  stamens  five,  opposite  the  petals  or  corolla  lobes. 
Fruit  a  capsule  or  utricle,  included  in  the  calyx,  or 
rarely  elongated  and  exserted.  Leaves  sometimes  fas- 
cicled at  the  top  of  a  rhizome,  simple,  entire,  semi- 
amplexicanl ;  sometimes  shortened  into  a  petiole,  dilated 
at  its  base,  and  amplexicaul;  sometimes  alternate,  on  a 
branching  stem,  with  swollen  nodes ;  exstipulate.  Cer- 
tain of  the  species  possess  tonic  and  astringent  pro- 
perties. The  Plumbagos  contain  a  caustic  colouring 
matter.  Eight  genera  and  scarcely  200  (according  to 
Bentham  and  Hooker)  species  are  included  in  this 
order.  Examples  are:  Armeria,  Plumbago,  and  Statice. 

PLUMBAGO  (the  old  Latin  name,  used  by  Pliny, 
from  plumbum,  lead;  the  plant  is  said  by  him 
to  be  efficacious  in  curing  the  lead  disease).  Leadwort. 
STN.  Thela.  Including  Plumbagella.  OED.  Plumba- 
gineae.  A  genus  comprising  about  half-a-score  species  of 
stove,  greenhouse,  or  hardy  perennial  herbs,  sometimes 
shrubby,  rarely  annuals  (one  species  leafless),  inhabiting 
the  warmer  regions  of  the  globe.  Flowers  blue,  rose- 
colour,  violet,  or  white,  spicate  at  the  apices  of  the 
branches;  calyx  tubular,  five-fid;  corolla  salver-shaped, 
the  limb  spreading,  five-lobed.  Leaves  usually  alternate, 
auriculate-amplexicaul,  or  dilated  at  base  into  an 
amplexicaul  petiole,  or  naked  and  toothed.  The  tender 
sorts  flower  best  in  a  moderately  warm  house,  and  are 
well  adapted  for  growing  against  a  walL  The  most 
suitable  compost  is  one  of  good  fibrous  loam  and  sand, 
and  a  little  peat.  They  do  very  well  when  planted  out 
in  the  borders  of  a  warm  conservatory,  or  in  a  warm 
greenhouse.  Propagated  by  the  rooted  shoots  from 
the  base  of  the  plants ;  or  by  nearly  ripe  cuttings,  which 
root  freely  in  a  gentle  bottom  heat.  The  annual  species 
are  easily  raised  from  seeds,  sown  in  the  open  border, 
in  spring.  The  majority  of  the  species  are,  or  have 
been,  cultivated  in  our  gardens.  P.  capensis  is  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  training  up  a  greenhouse  rafter  or 
pillar.  It  should  be  cut  back  hard  after  flowering,  and 
allowed  to  rest  through  the  winter  by  being  kept 
rather  dry.  The  beautiful  pale  blue  flowers  are  pro- 
duced in  the  greatest  profusion  on  the  shoots  of  the 
current  year.  This  plant  also  succeeds  in  a  warmer 
temperature,  and,  if  grown  in  two  or  three  positions 
differently  affected  in  this  respect,  the  flowering  season 
collectively  may  be  prolonged  by  the  plants  in  one  house 
succeeding  those  in  the  other.  P.  rosea  is  a  fine  winter- 
flowering  plant,  requiring  more  heat  than  P.  capemie, 


Plumbago — continued. 

except  in  the  summer.     It  is  adapted  for  pot  culture,  or 

for  planting  in  a  stove.    The  hardy  perennial  species  thrive 

in  ordinary  soil,  and  may  be  increased  by  divisions. 

P.  capenato  (Cape  of  G<xxJ  Hope).*  JL  pale  blue,  disposed  in 

terminal,  sub-second,  short,  approximating  spikes  ;  corolla  tube 

thnce  as  long  as  the  calyx.    Summer  and  autumn.    I.  oblong  or 

oblong-spathnlate,  obtuse,  mncro-nnlate,  entire     ~ 

striate.    h.  2ft    Cape  of  Good  Hope,  1818.    A 


Stem 
A  store 


P.  caamtea  (blue).  JL  blue,  about  iin.  long,  disposed  in  loose, 
terminal  spikes  ;  corolla  half  as  long  again  as  the  calyx  tube 
dilated  above.  Summer.  L  ovate-oblong,  sub-rhomboid,  attenu- 
ated  and  slightly  acute  at  both  ends.  Stem 


slightly  . 

branched     A.  lift.    South  America,  1826. 
(B.  M.  2917,  under  name  of  P.  rhomboidea.) 


FIG.  206.   INFLORESCENCE  OF  PLUMBAGO  ETTROP.KA. 


JL  violet-rose,  spicate  and  somewhat 
branches ;  corolla  tube  nearly  twice  as 
long   as   the   calyx,  enlarged   above.      September.      L  slightly 


P.  europsea  (European). 
headed  at  the  tips  of  the 


powdery  beneath,  slightly  gland-toothed  at  the  margin ;  lowest 
ones  shortly  attenuated  or  sessile ;  intermediate  ones  ovate  or 
oblong ;  uppermost  ones  lanceolate  or  linear,  acute.  Stem  erect, 
much  branched,  h.  3ft  South  Europe,  1596.  Hardy  herbaceous 
perennial.  Se«  Fig.  206.  (B.  M.  21397  S.  F.  G.  19L) 

P.  Larpentta  (Lady  LarpenfsX*  fi.  violet,  in  close,  terminal 
heads;  sepals  and  bracts  shining,  ciliated,  destitute  of  glands. 
October.  I.  obovate,  acute,  tapering  to  the  base,  minutely  scaly, 
finely  serrated,  fringed.  Stems  slender,  zigzag,  scaly,  hairy. 
h.  1ft.  Shanghai,  1846.  Hardy  perennial  (G.  C.  1847,  732.)  The 
correct  name  of  this  plant  is  Ceralostiyma  plumbaginoides. 

P.  micrantha  (small-flowered),  fl.  white,  disposed  in  terminal 
or  axillary,  shortly  pedunculate  spikes.  July.  L,  lower  ones 
oblong,  slightly  toothed,  attenuated  into  very  short,  amplexicaul 
petioles ;  the  rest  sessile,  oblong-lanceolate,  acuminate,  cordate- 
auriculate  at  the  base.  Stem  angular-sulcate,  erect,  or  diffuse  and 
much  branched,  h.  2ft  Siberia,  Ac.,  1829.  Hardy  annual 

P.  occidentalis  (Western).    A  synonym  of  P.  scandens. 

P.  pnlchella  (pretty).  JL  bluish-violet,  scarcely  *in.  long,  dis- 
posed in  loose,  terminal,  elongated  spikes  ;  corolla  tube  scarcely 
half  as  long  again  as  calyx.  Summer.  I.  ovate-oblong,  acuminate, 
attenuated  at  base  into  very  short,  amplexicaul  petioles.  Stem 
slender,  erect,  branched,  striated.  A.  2ft  to  3ft  Mexico.  -Stove 
sub-shrub.  (L.  B.  C.  1536,  under  name  of  P.  rhontboidea.) 
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P.  rosea  (rose).*   fl.  rosy-scarlet,  l*in.  to  2in.  long,  axillary  or 
disposed    in    long,    terminal    spikes  ;    calyx   shghtly-reddisn ; 
coroUa  tube  slender,  four  times  as  long  as  the  calyx.    July- 
I.  large,  oblong,  attenuated  and  slightly  obtuse  above,  shortly 
cuneate  at   base,  and  attenuated  into  very  short,  amplexicaul, 
exauriculate  petioles.    Stem  erect,  terete,  slender,  stnated,  simple 
beneath,  branched  above,     h.  2ft.     East  Indies,  1777      Stove 
perennial.     (B.   M.  230.)     coccinea  is  a  splendid  variety,  with 
larger,  more  brightly-coloured  flowers.    (B.  M.  5565.) 
P.  scandens  (climbing).    Devil's  Herb ;  Toothwort    fl.  white, 
disposed  in  loose,  terminal,  elongated  spikes  ;  corolla  tube  twice 
as  long  as  the  calyx.    July.    I.   oblong  or  oblong-lanceolate, 
acuminate,  on  short  petioles,  amplexicaul  at  base.    Stem  some- 
what climbing,  slender,  striated,  much  branched.    A.  3ft.    West 
Indies,  1699.    Stove  shrub.    SYN.  P.  occidental™. 
P.  zeylanlca  (Cingalese),   fl.  white,  disposed  in  elongated,  rather 
dense  spikes ;  corolla  tube  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx.    June. 
J.  ovate  or  oblong,   slightly  acute,   very  shortly  and  abruptly 
attenuated  into  an  amplexicaul,  short  petiole.    Stem  somewhat 
climbing,  angular-striate,  much  branched,    h.  14ft    East  Indies, 
1731.    Steve  shrub.    (B.  B.  1846,  23.) 
PLUM,  CHERRY.     See  Prunus  cerasifera. 
PLUM,  COCOA.     See  Clirysobalanus  Icaco. 
PLUM    CUB.CULIO.      See    remarks    on    INSECTS 
under  Plum. 

PLUM,  DATE.  See  Diospyros. 
FLUMERIA  (named  in  honour  of  Charles  Plumier, 
1646-1706,  a  French  traveller  and  writer  on  botany). 
SYN.  Himatanthus.  OBD.  Apocynacece.  A  rather  large 
genus  (about  forty  species  have  been  described)  of 
glabrous  or  pubescent  stove  trees,  with  thickish  branches, 
natives  of  tropical  America.  Flowers  white,  yellowish, 
or  rose-purple,  large,  in  terminal  cymes.  Leaves  alter- 
nate, often  on  long  petioles,  penniveined.  The  species 
thrive  best  in  a  compost  of  sandy  loam  and  fibry  peat. 
Propagated,  in  spring,  by  cuttings  of  ripe  shoots,  inserted 
in  sand,  under  a  handlight.  Very  few  species  are  now 
in  cultivation. 


FIG.  207.  FLOWERING  BRANCHLET  OF  PLUMERIA  TRICOLOR. 

P.  acuminata  (acuminate).    A  synonym  of  P.  acutifolia. 

P.  acutifolia  (pointed-leaved).*  fl.  pink  outside  and  white  within 
very  fragrant,  in  compound,  spreading  cymes.  June  to  Septeml 
ber  I  scattered,  lanceolate  acuminated,  glabrous,  flat  A.P20ft. 
Natralised  in  India,  Ac.,  1790.  (B.  M.  3952;  B.  B.  114.)  SYN. 


P.  bicolor  (two-coloured),  fl,  white,  with  a  yellow  throat,  a  very 
long,  thick,  incurved  tube,  and  obovate-oblong,  oblique  segments  • 
peduncles  thickened  at  top,  corymbose,  lily  T  lan^olate- 


'  acuminated' 


P.  Jameson! 

tube  long, 
yellow  segme 


on!  (Jameson's).    /.,   corolla  large,  hypocrateriform  ; 
,  yellow,  deeply  tinged  with  red;    limb  of  five  rich 
ments;  peduncles  terminal,  9in.  to  12in.  long;  pedkels 
red.    July.    I.  mostly  confined  to  the  tips  of  the  branches  large 
broadly-oblong,  on  rather  long,  nearly  terete  petioles  (furrowed 


P  lum  er  ia — continue  d . 
P.  Kerii  (Ker's).    A  synonym  of  P.  tricolor. 
P.  Lambertiana  (Lambert's),    fl.  white,  with  a  yellow  throat, 
and  broad-rhomboid,  obtuse  segments.     May  to  August.    I.  ob- 
long, acuminated,  flat.    h.  10ft.    Mexico,  1824.     This  differs  from 
P.  tricolor  in  having  larger,  inodorous  flowers,  and  in  the  seg- 
ments being  broader  and  rounder.    (B.  B.  1378.) 
P.  Intea  (yellow-flowered).*  fl,  very  sweet-scented  ;  corolla  4in.  in 
diameter;   lobes  very  pale  pink,    with   a  broad,  pale   golden- 
yellow  base ;  tube  hairy  within  ;  cymes  terminal,  sub-umbellate, 
about  as  long  as  the  leaves.    June.    I.  crowded  at  the  ends  of 
the  branches,  spreading,  Sin.  to  18in.   long,   narrowly   oblong- 
obovate,  tapering  into  the  stout  petiole,  sub-acute.     Branches 
and   branchlets  stout,    scarred,     h.   10ft.  to  20ft.      Peru,    1869. 
(B.  M.  5779.) 

P.  rubra  (red).*  Frangipani-plant  /.  red,  crowded  in  fascicles, 
with  a  pilose  throat,  and  obliquely  obovate-oblong  segments, 
which  are  rounded  at  the  apex ;  peduncles  elongated.  July. 
I.  obovate-oblong,  acute,  with  flat  edges.  A.  12ft.  to  20ft.  Jamaica, 
1690.  (B.  M.  279  ;  B.  B.  780.) 

P.  tricolor  (three-coloured),  fl.,  corolla  with  a  yellow  throat, 
white  above  the  yellow  part,  and  red  round  the  margins  of  the 
segments ;  peduncles  terminal,  cymose.  July  to  October.  I.  ob- 
ovate-oblong, tapering  at  both  ends,  entire,  h.  15ft.  1815. 
See  Fig.  207!  (B.  B.  510.)  SYN.  P.  Kerii, 

P.  tuberculata  (warty  -  stemmed).  ft.  white,  scentless ; 
peduncles  axillary,  much  shorter  than  the  leaves,  many- 
flowered_.  August.  Z.  coriaceous,  narrow-oblong,  obtuse,  taper- 
ing a  little  way  into  the  petioles,  downy  beneath.  Branches 
tuberculate.  h.  6ft  St.  Domingo,  1812.  (L.  B.  C.  681.) 
PLUM,  GINGERBREAD.  See  Parinarium 
macropliyllum. 

PLUM,   MAIDEN.     See  Comocladia. 
PLUMOSE.     Feathery,  as  the  pappus  of  Thistles. 
PLUM  SLUG.     See  Slugworms. 
PLUM   TOR.TRIX.     See  Plum  (INSECTS). 
PLUM  WEEVILS.     See  Plum  (INSECTS). 
PLURI.       Used  in   composition,    this   term    signifies 
many  or  several,  e.g.,  Plurilocular,  many-celled. 
FLURIDENS.     A  synonym  of  Bidens. 
PLUSIA.    A   genus   of  Noctuidce,   the  larvas  of  some 
of  which  do  considerable  injury  to  cultivated  plants.     The 
British  species  vary  between  l£in.  and  Ifin.  in  spread  of 
wings,    and    they    almost   all    possess    shining    metallic, 
silvery,    or   golden    spots    and  markings    on    the    rather 
pointed    front   wings.       The    thorax    and    abdomen    bear 
crests  of  hair-like  scales.     The  moths  generally  fly  during 
the  day;  when  at  rest,   the   wings   are  held  like   a  roof 
over  the  hinder  part  of  the  body.     The  larvae  are  rather 
slender,    tapering    markedly    towards     the    head,    which 
is  small;   they  have  six  true  legs  in  front,  but  only  six 
prolegs,   being   the   last   three   pairs   of  the   five  usually 
present  in  larvae  of  Noctuce.     Owing  to  the  absence  of  the 
front   prolegs,   they    "loop"   in    walking,    like   Geometer 
larvae.      When  full-fed,   they   spin  loose    cocoons   among 
dead  leaves,  or  on  the   food-plants,  and   in  these  become 
black  pupae.     Two,  or  even  more,  broods  may  be  hatched 
in  a  year. 

The  larvae  of  several  species  feed  on  Groundsel,  Nettles, 
and  other  low  weeds,  and  may  at  times  devour  cultivated 
plants  along  with  these ;  but  the  only  species  that  is  really 
dangerous  to  garden  and  field  produce  is  P.  Gamma,  the 
too  well-known  Silver  T,  or  Gamma  Moth.  The  larva 
of  the  moth  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  worst  pests  at  times, 
alike  in  the  garden  and  in  the  field.  The  moths  may 
be  seen,  from  June  to  the  end  of  October  in  some  years, 
flying  in  the  bright  sunshine,  and  not  less  in  the  twilight ; 
nor  do  they  cease  to  fly  even  at  night.  Frequently,  they 
swarm  in  myriads  in  hay-fields,  among  Turnips,  in  gardens, 
and,  in  fact,  everywhere.  Some  idea  of  the  form,  size, 
and  markings,  may  be  obtained  from  Fig.  208,  in  which, 
however,  the  characteristic  silvery  mark  on  the  front 
wings,  like  the  Greek  letter  gamma  (y),  or  the  letter  y, 
is  not  well  shown.  It  is  plainest  in  the  left  wing  near 
the  middle.  The  front  wings  are  grey  or  violet-grey, 
marbled  with  warm  brown,  which  is  darkest  in  a  lozenge- 
shaped  patch  on  the  inner  margin;  in  this  patch  lies 
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the  silvery  y.  The  hind  wings  have  a  broad,  dark  band 
along  the  margin,  and  the  basal  space  is  pale  grey. 
The  eggs  are  laid  on  the  lower  surface  of  the  leaves. 
The  larvae  are  thickest  at  the  twelfth  segment,  tapering 
forwards.  They  are  bright  green,  with  bluish-green 
dorsal  line,  bordered  along  each  side  with  a  white  Ene; 
and  there  are  four  more  narrow  white  lines  and  a  yellow 
line  on  each  side,  near  the  spiracles  or  breathing  pores. 
There  are  a  good  many  scattered,  fine  bristles  on  the 
body.  The  larvae  rest  with  the  back  arched,  and  move 
by  looping.  They  feed  upon  all  kinds  of  herbs,  including 


FIG.  208.  PLUSIA  GAMMA. 

Nettles  and  other  weeds,  as  well  as  upon  many  low  culti- 
vated plants,  such  as  Cabbages,  Beets,  Peas,  Beans,  &c. 
The  best  methods  of  effectively  lessening  their  numbers  are 
to  destroy  the  larvae,  either  by  hand-picking,  or  by  sweep- 
ing them,  or  beating  them,  off  their  food,  and  destroying 
them  at  once;  or  ducks  and  hens  may  be  turned  in  to 
feed  on  them.  Dusting  the  plants  with  soot  or  caustic 
lime  is  also  recommended,  though  not  very  safe  for 
delicate  plants.  Among  the  points  to  be  specially  attended 
to  is  the  removal  of  weeds  from  gardens  and  field  crops 
alike,  as  they  afford  shelter  for  the  insects. 

PLUTHLLA  CRTJCEFERARUM.  A  small  moth, 
known  also  as  the  Diamond-back  or  Turnip-moth,  belong- 
ing to  the  group  of  Tineina.  It  is  excessively  common 
throughout  Great  Britain;  and,  despite  its  small  size, 
the  ravages  committed  by  the  larvae  in  some  years  are 
sufficient  to  force  it  on  the  notice  of  every  observant 
farmer  and  gardener.  The  wings  are  about  fin.  across. 
They  are  narrow,  with  long  fringes,  and  are  of  a  greyish- 
brown  colour,  with  darker  spots,  the  inner  margin 
bearing  a  long,  pale  ochreous  streak,  with  three  prolonga- 
tions into  the  dark  part.  While  at  rest,  the  moths  sit 
in  a  very  characteristic  attitude,  with  the  antennae  held 
straight  forward,  and  nearly  touching  their  support,  and 
the  wings  folded  over  the  body,  like  the  sloping  sides 
of  a  roof.  The  pale  edges  are  thus  in  contact,  and  re- 
semble a  row  of  three  diamond-shaped  spots.  The  legs 
are  nearly  hidden  by  the  wings  in  the  sitting  insect. 
The  larvse  are  pale  green  in  colour,  with  a  darker  head, 
several  black  dots  on  the  next  segment,  and  two  yellowish 
spots  on  each  of  the  next  two  segments.  They  have  a 
few  bristly  hairs  on  the  body,  which  tapers  a  little 
towards  each  end.  They  feed  on  the  lower  surface  of 
the  leaves  of  Turnip,  Cabbage,  and  other  Cruet/era, 
eating  away  the  substance  of  the  leaf  between  the  veins. 
Frequently,  a  dozen  or  more  may  be  found  on  a  leaf, 
and,  when  very  numerous,  or  while  the  plants  are  small, 
the  crop  is  apt  to  suffer  severely.  When  full-fed,  the 
larvse  spin  slight  cocoons  in  the  hollows  between  the 
leaf-veins  on  the  lower  surface,  or  on  the  soil,  among 
rubbish,  and  change  into  pale  brown  pupae,  marked  with 
black  lines  on  the  back  and  wing-cases.  The  moths 
emerge  in  from  two  to  three  weeks.  There  are  two  chief 
broods  in  the  year,  the  moths  appearing  in  May  and 
August,  and  the  larvae  about  a  month  or  six  weeks  later. 

Remedies.  These  are  very  difficult  of  application,  since 
the  larvse  live  protected  by  the  leaves  from  the  direct 
application  of  insecticides,  while  their  numbers  and  small 
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size  render  hand-picking  slow,  and  unlikely  to  be  suc- 
cessful, except  on  a  small  scale.  The  removal  and  de- 
struction of  leaves,  with  numerous  larvae  and  pupae  on 
them,  and  also  of  surface  rubbish  in  autumn,  lessens  the 
risk  to  future  crops.  Brushing  below  the  plants  with 
branches  of  Firs,  or  of  other  twiggy  shrubs  or  trees,  has 
been  recommended  as  likely  to  remove  a  number  of  the 
larvae.  Whatever  favours  rapid  growth  in  the  plants, 
e.g.,  manures  and  watering  the  plants  in  dry  weather, 
will  be  of  service;  and  gas  lime  and  soot,  thrown  below 
the  plants,  might  assist  in  keeping  away  the  moths  during 
the  time  of  egg-laying,  and  in  reducing  the  injury  to 
the  leaves. 

FNEUMONANTHE.     Included  under  Gentiana. 

POA  (from  poa,  an  ancient  Greek  name  for  grass  or 

fodder).     Meadow  Grass.     ORD.  Graminece.    A  large  genus 

(about  eighty  species)  of  hardy,  sometimes  dwarf  annual, 

sometimes  taller  and  perennial,  grasses,  broadly  dispersed, 

but  mostly  found  in  North  temperate  regions.    Inflorescence 

either  in  spreading  or  close   panicles,  the  spikelete,   for 

the  most  part,  several-flowered  and  awnless  ;  outer  glumes 

unequal,  and  generally  keeled;    upper  pales  shorter  and 

narrower,  with  inflexed,  membranous  margins.     Few  of  the 

species   are   grown  in  gardens,  being  mostly  of  agricul- 

tural value.     Eight  are  British  plants.     The  following  are 

probably  as  much  worth  growing  as  any.      They  are  of 

very  easy  culture   in   ordinary  garden  soil.     Propagated 

by  seeds,  or  by  divisions. 

P.  fertffls  (f  ertile).    A  synonym  of  P.  palugtnt. 

P.  palnstris  (marsh-loving),    fl..,  inflorescence  in  airy,  diffuse, 

purplish  or  violet-tinged  panicles,  rising  to  a  height  of  from 

2jft.  to  3ft.    L  long,  soft,  smooth,  slender,  arching,  and  forming 

dense  tufts.    Southern  Europe,  Ac.    A  very  desirable  species, 

and  one  of  the  best  for  forming  dense,  isolated  tufts,  near  the 

banks  of  streams.    Srx.  P.  fertilis. 

P.  trivialis  albo-vlttata  (common  white-striped).  *    A  very  ele- 
warf, perennial  grass,  forming  dense  tufts  of  erect  leaves, 
are  flat,  and  broadly  margined  with  pure  white.     Though 
ty  of  a  hardy  species,  it  is  most 
respect  to  its  foliage,  to  be  a  very  usef 


-.  - 

gant, dwarf,  perennial  grass,  forming  dense  tufts  of  erect  leaves, 
which  are  flat,  and  broadly  margined  with  pure  white.  Though 
a  variety  of  a  hardy  species,  it  is  most  effective,  and  proves,  in 
respect  to  its  foliage,  to  be  a  very  useful  decorative  plant,  when 
grown  in  pots,  under  glass.  A.  6m.  1868.  (F.  d.  S.  1695.) 


POARCHON.  A  synonym  of  Trimezia  (which 
M0). 

POCOCXIA.  Included  under  Trigonella  (which 
see). 

POCULIPOK.M.  Resembling  a  drinking-  cup  or 
goblet  in  shape. 

POD.    -A    several-seeded,   dehiscent,   dry    fruit.     The 


FIG.  209.  THREB-VALVED  POD  OF  YUCCA. 

term  is  more  usually  applied  to  a  Legume  or  Siliqna.     A 
three-valved  Pod  of  Yucca  is  shown  at  Fig.  209. 
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PODALYRIA  (Podalyrius,  in  heathen  mythology, 
•was  the  son  of  JSsculapins).  OBD.  Leguminosoe.  A  genus 
comprising  seventeen  species  of  greenhouse,  evergreen 
shrubs,  more  or  less  silky  or  silvery-pubescent,  natives 
of  South  Africa.  Flowers  one  or  two,  rarely  three  or  four, 
on  axillary  peduncles ;  calyx  widely  campanulate,  remark- 
ably indented  at  its  insertion  on  the  stalk  ;  vexillum  sub- 
orbiculate,  emarginate.  Pods  ovoid  or  oblong,  turgid. 
Leaves  simple,  alternate,  continuous  with  the  petioles ; 
stipules  subulate,  often  deciduous.  The  species,  which 
are  rarely  seen  in  cultivation,  require  a  well-drained  com- 
post of  sandy  loam  and  fibry  peat.  Propagated,  in  spring, 
by  cuttings  of  stubby  side-shoots,  inserted  in  sand,  under 
a  bell  glass. 

P.  argentea  (silvery),  ft.  white;  calyx  three-toothed,  sub- 
bilabiate,  rusty-tomentose ;  standard  large,  obcordate,  longer 
than  the  clawed,  axe-shaped  wings  ;  keel  shorter  than  the  wings. 
June.  1.  oval,  sharp  at  both  ends,  with  rust-coloured  margins. 
h.  6ft.  1789.  SYN.  P.  liftora  (B.  M.  753). 

P.  blflora  (two-flowered).    A  synonym  of  P.  argentea. 

P.  buxifolla  (Box-leaved),  ^.purple,  with  paler  wings  ;  pedicels 
one-flowered,  about  the  length  of  the  leaves.  May  to  July. 
I.  oval  or  oblong,  bluntish,  glabrous  above,  silky  beneath,  h.  2ft. 
to  4ft.  1790.  (B.  R.  869.) 

P.  calyptrata  (covered).*  ft.  pale  purple ;  pedicels  one-flowered, 
about  equal  in  length  to  the  leaves.  May  to  July.  I.  oval 
or  obovate,  mucronate,  pubescent,  reticulated  beneath,  h.  6ft. 
1792.  (B.  M.  1580.)  SYN.  P.  styracifolia. 

P.  sericea  (silky).  African  Satin-bush,  ft.  pale  purple  ;  pedicels 
one-flowered,  much  shorter  than  the  leaves,  and,  as  well  as  the 
calyces,  clothed  with  appressed,  silky  pubescence.  January  to 
October.  I.  oblong-ovate,  mucronate,  silky  on  both  surfaces. 
h.  4ft.  to  6ft.  1778.  (B.  M.  1923.) 

P.  styracifolia  (Styrax-leaved).    A  synonym  of  P.  calyptrata. 

FODANTHES  (from  pous,  podos,  a  foot,  and  anthos, 
a  flower;  alluding  to  the  flowers  being  borne  on  long 
pedicels).  SYN.  Obesia.  OBD.  Asclepiadea.  A  genus 
comprising  about  eight  species  of  stove  shrubs,  allied  to 
Stapelia,  confined  to  South  Africa.  Flowers  rather  large, 
solitary,  twin  or  rarely  sub-fasciculate ;  calyx  with  five 
acute  segments;  corolla  pale  or  spotted  above,  broadly 
campanulate  or  at  length  rotate,  the  lobes  valvate. 
Stems  low,  leafless,  thick-fleshy,  deeply  sub -quadrangular ; 
angles  decussate  a,nd  deeply  few-toothed.  The  best- 
known  species  are  those  described  below.  For  culture 
see  Stapelia. 

P.  gemlnata  (twin).*  ft.  usually  twin ;  corolla  orange-yellow, 
dotted  with  blood-colour  ;  segments  lanceolate,  acuminate,  hairy 
inside,  the  margins  revolute ;  outer  corona  flve-lobed.  May  to 
November.  Joints  of  branches  proliferous,  creeping,  sub-oval, 
obscurely  tetragonal,  floriferous  at  the  tops.  1795.  Plant  creep- 
ing. (B.  M.  f326  and  L.  B.  C.  300,  under  name  of  Stapelia 
geminata.)  The  correct  name  of  this  plant  is  Piaranthus 
geminatus. 

P.  irrorata  (bedewed),  ft.,  corolla  sulphur-coloured  and  spotted 
with  blood-colour,  more  semi-quinquefid  than  in  P.  pulchra,  the 
bottom  blood-coloured ;  segments  tipped  with  purple,  lanceolate 
acuminated;  pedicels  usually  solitary.  July  to  September! 
Branches  numerous,  erectish,  decumbent.  179"5.  (L.  B.  C.  127, 
under  name  of  Stapelia  irrorata.) 

P.  pulchra  (fair),  ft.  on  long,  bent  pedicels,  twin,  semi-quin- 
quefld,  corrugated;  segments  of  corolla  green  outside  and 
sulphur-coloured  inside,  deltoid,  acuminated,  with  numerous 
dark  brown  warts ;  bottom  of  corolla  dark  brown,  girded  by  a 
few  glandular  hairs.  1800.  Plant  weak  and  much  branched, 

P.  p.  yerrncosa  (warted).  ft.,  corolla  pale  yellow,  with  dark 
purple  marks ;  segments  of  the  outer  corona  emarginate ;  the 
inner  one  of  ovate,  yellow  corpuscles.  Branches  longer  and 
thicker  than  in  the  type.  (B.  M.  786,  under  name  of  Stapelia 
verrucosa.) 

FODANTHUS  (from  pous,  podos,  a  foot,  and  anthos, 
a  flower;  in  allusion  to  the  stalked  flowers).  SYN! 
Euxenia.  OBD.  Composite.  A  genus  consisting  of  only 
two  species  (closely  related)  of  greenhouse  or  hardy, 
much-branched,  scabrous-puberulous,  resinous  shrubs^ 
natives  of  Chili.  Flower-heads  yellow,  small,  dioecious', 
at  length  globose,  at  the  tips  of  the  branches  or  in  the 
upper  axils,  shortly  pedunculate  ;  achenes  slightly 
scabrous-pilose  or  papillose;  involucre  small,  with  few, 
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narrow  bracts ;  receptacle  convex.  Leaves  opposite, 
entire  or  toothed.  The  species  thrive  in  a  compost  of 
peat  and  loam.  Propagation  may  be  effected  by 
cuttings,  inserted  in  sand,  under  a  glass. 

P.  Mitiqui  (Mitiqui).  I.  oval-lanceolate,  long-cuneate  at  base, 
acuminate  at  apex,  deeply  serrate,  h.  3ft.  1824.  Greenhouse. 

P.  ovatifolius  (ovate-leaved).  I.  broadly  ovate,  not  decurrent 
into  the  petiole.  A.  2ft.  1825.  Greenhouse.  SYN.  Euxenia 
grata. 

PODIUM,  PODUS.  Used  in  Greek  compounds, 
these  signify  a  stalk,  stipe,  &c. ;  e.g.,  Podocephalus,  stalked- 
headed ;  Leptopodus,  slender-stalked. 

PODOCALLIS.  A  synonym  of  Massonia  (which 
see). 

PODOCARPUS  (from  pous,  podos,  a  foot,  and  karpos, 
a  fruit;  the  fruits  are  footstalked).  Including  Nageia. 
OBD.  ConifercB.  Of  this  genus,  upwards  of  sixty  species 
have  been  enumerated;  but,  according  to  the  authors  of 
the  "Genera  Plantarum,"  less  than  forty  are  entitled  to 
specific  rank.  They  are  stove,  greenhouse,  or  half-hardy, 
evergreen  trees,  rarely  shrubs,  frequently  found  in  Southern 
extra-tropical  regions,  and  in  tropical  mountainous  and 
Eastern  Asia ;  a  few  inhabiting  the  mountainous  parts  of 
tropical  America.  The  species  are  absent  in  Europe, 
Western  Asia,  North  Africa,  and  North  America.  Flowers 
monoecious  or  dioecious,  axillary  or  sub-terminal ;  males 
solitary,  or  two  to  five  in  a  whorl,  or  many  at  the  sides 
of  a  loose,  elongated,  spicate  rachis;  females  solitary  or 
rarely  twin.  Fruit  drupaceous  or  nut-like,  rarely  exceed- 
ing 4  in.  in  diameter,  often  shortly  stipitate  above  the 
receptacle.  Leaves  variable.  The  species  thrive  in  any 
well-drained,  friable  loam,  and  are  readily  propagated  by 
means  of  cuttings  of  the  nearly  ripened  young  shoots, 
inserted  in  sandy  soil,  under  a  bell  glass,  in  a  close  house 
or  frame,  and  shaded,  during  bright  sunshine,  until  rooted. 
The  under-mentioned  are  the  species  best  known  to  cul- 
tivation. Except  where  otherwise  stated,  they  are  trees, 
and  require  greenhouse  treatment. 

P.  ftflid'nq.  (Andes).*  Plum  Fur.  fr.  resembling  in  form  and  size 
the  berry  of  an  ordinary  White  Grape,  but  in  structure  that  of 
a  Cherry,  the  kernel  being  contained  in  a  hard  stone,  or  nut, 
surrounded  by  a  soft,  fleshy  pulp,  inclosed  in  a  tough  rind ;  when 
ripe,  the  fruit  has  an  agreeable  flavour.  I.  linear,  flattened,  Jin. 
to  |in.  long,  sub-distichous,  deep  green  above,  and  slightly  glau- 
cous beneath,  h.  40ft.  to  50ft.  Valdivia,  Chili,  1860.  Hardy. 
The  trunk  is  well  furnished  with  branches,  the  lower  ones  droop- 
ing, often  sweeping  the  ground.  SYN.  Prumnopitys  elegans. 

P.  Bidwilli  (Bidwill's).    A  synonym  of  P.  Totara. 

P.  chinensis  (Chinese).   Chinese  Yew-tree,   ft.,  males  numerous, 


axillary  ;  females  on  lateral  footstalks,  fr.  cylindrical-oblong, 
globular  when  old.  I.  linear-lanceolate,  reflexed  on  the  margins, 
closely  placed,  alternate,  somewhat  two-rowed,  Ijjin.  to  3in.  long, 
two  to  three  lines  wide,  the  elongated  rib  terminating  in  an 
obtuse  point.  Branches  erect,  spreading,  alternate  or  opposite, 
sometimes  somewhat  vertical,  h.  20ft.  China  and  Japan,  1838. 
A  large  bush  or  small  tree.  SYNS.  P.  MaTci,  Taxus  Makoya. 
P.  coriacea  (leathery),  fr.  globose,  solitary,  axillary,  very  small. 
I.  elliptic-lanceolate,  rather  thick,  leathery,  shining,  sessile  or 
at  the  base  into  a  very  long  footstalk,  almost  obtusely 
at  apex,  2in.  to  Sin.  long,  nearly  iin.  broad,  with  an 
elevated  midrib.  Branches  spreading,  horizontal,  alternate  or 
opposite,  naked  on  the  greater  part  of  the  larger  ones.  h.  40ft.  to 
50ft  Jamaica,  &c. 
P.  coriacea  (leathery),  of  gardens.  A  synonym  of  Cephalotaxus 

drupacea. 

P.  dacrydioides  (Dacrydium-like).  I.  of  two  forms— of  young 
trees,  and  on  twigs  of  old,  distichous,  iin.  long ;  those  on  old 
branches  imbricated.  Diameter  of  trunk  4ft.  h.  150ft.  New 
Zealand. 

P.  elongata  (elongated).  South  African  Yellow- wood,  fr.,  seeds 
about  the  size  of  a  gooseberry,  marbled  on  the  outside.  /.  linear 
or  oblong-lanceolate,  straight,  rarely  falcate,  attenuated,  stiff, 
rather  thick,  liin.  to  1  jin.  long,  two  lines  broad,  dark  green  or 
glaucous-blue,  sessile  or  regularly  tapering  to  a  short  footstalk. 
Branches  opposite  or  in  whorls ;  upper  ones  ascending,  lower 
ones  sometimes  deflected,  h.  30ft.  to  70ft.  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

P.  Endlicheriana  (Endlicher's).  I.  alternate,  closely  arranged 
on  the  branches,  somewhat  two-rowed,  straight  or  slightly 
falcate,  undulated ;  those  on  the  branchlets  almost  oval  or 
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elliptic,  with  several  leaves  in  a  whorl,  4in.  to  Tin.  long,  six  to 
eight  lines  broad.  Branches  mostly  in  whorls  of  three,  rarely 
scattered,  ascending,  and  little  divided.  India  (?).  A  tall  tree. 

P.  ensifolia  (sword-leaved).  J.  thinly  scattered  along  the  branch- 
lets,  spreading,  leathery,  straight  or  somewhat  falcate,  elongate- 
lanceolate,  blunt  at  the  point,  tapering  and  somewhat  twisted  at 
the  base,  Jin.  to  lin.  long,  iin.  broad.  Tasmania,  Ac.  A  small 
tree. 

P.  ferrnginea  (rust-coloured),  fr.  red-purple,  Jin.  long,  glaucous. 
/.  distichous,  linear-acute,  falcate,  one-nerved,  iin.  to  Jin.  long, 
red-brown  when  dry.  Trunk  3ft.  in  diameter,  h.  50ft.  to  80ft. 
New  Zealand.  The  wood  of  this  species  is  brittle  and  durable, 
close-grained  and  reddish. 

P.  japonica  (Japanese).  L  alternate,  flat,  linear- 
lanceolate,  elongated,  obtuse-pointed,  thick,  leathery, 
4in.  to  Sin.  long,  about  4m.  wide,  with  an  elevated 
rib,  almost  acute  on  the  upper  surface,  tapering  into 
a  long,  slender  point  at  the  apex,  and  into  a  short, 
stout  footstalk  at  the  base.  Japan.  A  small,  hardy 
tree. 

P.  koralana  (Corean).  A  synonym  of  Cephalotaxua 
fujtmemltita  fasti giata. 

P.  macrophylla  (large-leaved).  A  synonym  of  P. 
neriifolia. 

P.  Maki  (Maki,  native  name).  A  synonym  of  P. 
ehinensis. 

P.  Nageia  (Nageia).  fr.  blackish-purple,  solitary, 
rarely  twin,  orbicular,  about  the  size  of  a  cherry. 
L  in  opposite  pairs,  but  frequently  alternate,  elliptic 
or  oblong-lanceolate,  attenuated  at  base,  and  acu- 
minated at  the  point,  3in.  long,  rather  above  lin. 
broad.  Branches  spreading,  alternate  or  opposite, 
slender,  frequently  pendent,  with  leaves  in  double 
pairs  or  threes,  h.  30ft.  to  60ft  China  and  Japan. 
A  handsome,  hardy  species,  of  which  there  is  a 
variegated  form  in  cultivation.  (S.  2.  F.  J.  135.) 
SYN.  Sageia  japonica. 

P.  neriifolia  (Oleander-leaved).*  Jl.,  male  catkins 
long,  axillary  and  solitary ;  females  on  one-flowered 
peduncles.  I.  alternate,  but  mostly  closely  placed, 
erect  or  spreading,  lanceolate,  acute-pointed,  often 
reflected  below,  Sin.  to  6in.  long,  iin.  to  Jin.  broad. 
Branches  slender,  verticillate.  Nepaul,  <fcc.  A  large 
tree.  In  Nepaul,  the  peduncles  of  the  fruit  (not 
the  fruit  itself)  are  eaten.  (B.  M.  4655 ;  F.  d.  S.  768.) 
SYN.  P.  macrophylla. 

P.  nnbigena  (cloud-born),  fr.  oblong,  axillary,  short- 
stalked,  edible.  1.  linear-lanceolate,  straight  or  some- 
what falcate,  rigid,  attenuated  at  base,  with  a  short, 
stout  footstalk,  Jin.  to  IJin.  long,  iin.  broad.  Chili, 
Ac.  A  large  tree. 

P.  Purdieana  (Purdie's).  Yacca-wood-tree.  I.  elliptic 
or  oblong-lanceolate,  thick,  leathery,  very  smooth, 
shining  above,  flat,  straight,  rarely  falcate,  slightly 
recurved  at  the  margins,  Sin.  to  5in.  long,  jin-  to  lin. 
broad,  regularly  tapering  into  a  short,  stout  footstalk. 
Branches  spreading,  horizontal,  marked  by  the  scars 
of  fallen  leaves,  h.  100ft.  or  more.  Jamaica. 

P.  splnulosa  (slightly  spiny),     niawarra  Pine, 
alternate  or   opposite, 
spreading  in  all  direci 
thick,  lin.  to  IJin.  long, 

slender,  spreading.      Australia.     A  much-branched, 
erect  shrub. 

P.  Totara  (Totara).    Mahogany  or  Totara  Pine.   fr. 
solitary  or  twin,  on  a  swollen  peduncle,  as  large  as 
a  cherry.    1.  distichous  or  not  so,  very  coriaceous, 
erect,  spreading  or  recurved,  straight  or  falcate,  iin. 
to  liin.   long,   linear,  acuminate,  pungent,     h.  60ft. 
A  spreading  tree;   the  wood  is   red,  close-grained, 
and  very  durable.    SYN.  P.  BidiciUi. 
P.  vitiensis   (Vitian).*    JL,  male  catkins   terminal, 
cylindrical,  lin.  to  liin.  long.     fr.  obovate,  obtuse, 
scarcely  Tin-  long.      1.  Tin,  long,  Jin.  broad,  ovate- 
lanceolate,  acute,    h.  60ft.    Vita  Levu.    A  handsome  tree,  with 
light,  glossy  green  foliage,  thickly  set  in  a  distichous  manner 
on  the  symmetrically-arranged  branches.    (G.  C.  n.  s.,  xxv.  465.) 
FODOIiASIA   (from  pous,  podos,  a  foot,  and  Lasia, 
from   which   genus  it   differs  in  having  a  long  stipe   to 
the    spadis).       OBD.    Aroidece    (Aracece).      A    monotypic 
genus.      The    species    is    a    slender,   stove    perennial,   of 
striking  habit,  with  a  short,  erect  candex.     It  requires 
culture  similar  to  Aram  (which  see). 
P.  stipitata  (stipitateX    Jl.,  spathe  brownish-red,  SJin.  to  4in. 
long,  boat-shaped,  open  at  the   base;   spadix  cream-coloured, 
changing  to  brownish,  shorter  than  the  spathes,  rather  long- 
sttpitate ;  peduncle  about  1ft.  long,  incurved  or  having  a  few 
prickles.     L  sagittate  or  hastate,  with  elongated,  narrow,  acu- 
minate lobes ;  petioles  long  and  prickly.    A.  1ft.    Borneo,  1882. 


PODOLEPIS  (from  pous,  podos,  a  foot,  and  lepis, 
a  scale;  referring  to  the  scaly  flower-head  stalks). 
SYN.  Scalia.  Including  Pancetia  and  Stylolepis.  OBD. 
Composites.  A  genus  comprising  twelve  species  of 
greenhouse  or  hardy,  annual  or  perennial,  Australian 
herbs.  Flower-heads  yellow,  pink,  or  purple,  hetero- 
gamoos,  terminal,  pedunculate  or  rarely  sessile ;  invo- 
lucre hemispherical  or  rarely  ovoid ;  receptacle  flat, 
without  scales;  ray  florets  few  or  numerous,  in  a  single 
row.  Leaves  alternate,  lanceolate  or  linear,  entire,  often 
stem-clasping.  The  under-mentioned  species  are  those 
beat  known  to  cultivation.  They  are  generally  treated 


gnuy  spmy>  iuawana  riue.  b 
osite,  or  in  whorls,  linear-falcate, 
directions,  pungent,  smooth,  and 
Q.  lone,  one  line  broad.  Branches 


FIG.  210.  FLOWERING  BRANCHES  OF  PODOLBPIS  ARISTATA. 

s  as  annuals,  and  are  well  adapted  for  beds  in  a  posi- 
tion fully  exposed  to  the  sun.  A  light  and  well-drained 
soil  is  most  suitable.  Seeds  should  be  sown  in  April, 
in  a  gentle  heat,  and  the  seedlings  transferred  to  the 
open  air  in  June,  about  1ft.  apart.  A  sowing  can  also 
be  made  in  the  open  during  May  or  June,  thinning  out 
to  1ft.  apart.  P.  anstata  makes  a  very  pretty  sub- 
ject for  pot  culture. 


P. 


ceeding  the 


ft  (taper-pointed).    JL-head*  yellow,  the 
involucre;    involucral  bracts   scanous. 


the  florets  ex- 
Summer. 


1.  petiolate,  oblong  or  lanceolate,  smaller  upwards  and  clasping 
thestem.    A.  14ft.    Hardy  annual.    SYNS.  P.  rugata  (R.  G.  320), 
Scalia  iaceoides  (B.  M.  956). 
P.  aristata  (awned).*  <L-*eads  golden-yellow,  with  small,  pink 
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Fodolepis — continued. 

ray  florets.  Summer.  /.  linear  or  lanceolate,  stem-clasping,  and 
often  decurrent.  h.  1ft.  This  hardy  annual  species  closely 
resembles  P.  acuminata,  but  has  its  involucral  bracts  usually 
terminated  by  a  fine  bristle.  See  Fig.  210.  SYN.  P.  chrysantha. 
P.  chrysantha  (golden-flowered).  A  synonym  of  P.  aristata. 


FIG.  211.  PODOLEPIS  GRACILIS,  showing  Habit,  detached  Flower- 
head,  and  Portion  of  Stem  with  shortly  decurrent  Leaf. 

P.  gracilis  (slender).*  fl.-heads  purple,  lilac,  or  white ;  peduncles 
usually  rather  long.  August.  I.  linear  or  lanceolate,  stem-clasp- 
ing, and  often  decurrent.  h.  3ft.  1826.  This  pretty  perennial 
species  is  a  much  more  delicate  plant  than  either  of  the  pre- 
ceding. See  Fig.  211.  (B.  M.  2904  ;  S.  B.  F.  G.  285.) 
P.  rngata  (wrinkled).  A  synonym  of  P.  acuminata. 

PODOLOBIUM.       Included     under     Oxylobinm 
(which  see). 

PODOPELTIS.     Included  under  Nephrodium. 


PODOPHYLLUM  (from  pous,  podos,  a  foot,  and 
phyllon,  a  leaf ;  alluding  to  a  fancied  resemblance,  in  the 
five  to  seven-parted  leaf,  to  the  foot  of  some  web-footed 
animal).  Duck's-foot.  OBD.  BerberidecB.  A  small  genus 
(three  species)  of  hardy  perennial  herbs,  with  creeping 
rootstocks  and  thick,  fibrous  roots;  one  is  a  native  of 
North  America,  the  second  of  the  Himalayas,  and  the 
third  (not  yet  introduced)  of  Formosa,  &c.  Flowers  white, 
solitary,  terminal,  shortly  pedunculate,  nodding ;  sepals 
six;  petals  six  or  nine.  Berry  indehiscent.  Leaves 
peltate,  palmately  nerved  and  lobed ;  cauline  ones  one 
or  two.  The  species  thrive  in  moist,  marshy,  peat  borders, 
in  a  shady  situation.  Propagated  by  division,  and  by 
seed. 

P.  Emodi  (Emodi).*  /.  lin.  to  Ufa.  across  ;  sepals  very  deciduous ; 
petals  six,  sometimes  four,  obovate-oblong ;  peduncle  terminal 
in  bud,  then  apparently  supra-axillary,  fr.  red,  lin.  to  2in.  long, 
ellipsoid,  edible.  I.  two,  vernal,  alternate,  long 


and  deflexed  in  venation,  orbicular,  6in.  to  lOin.  across, 
three  to  flve-lobed  to  the  middle  or  base  ;  lobes  cuneate,  acutely 
serrated.  Stem  or  scape,  6in.  to  12in.  high,  erect.  India. 
(G.  C.  n,  s.,  xviii.  241.) 

P.  peltatnm  (peltate).  American  Mandrake;  May  Apple. 
fl.  nearly  2in.  broad  ;  bud  with  three  green  bractlets,  which  early 
fall  away  ;  stamens  twelve  to  eighteen,  fr.  ovoid,  lin.  to  2in. 
long,  sweet,  and  slightly  acid,  edible,  ripe  in  July.  I.  five  to 
nine-parted  ;  lobes  oblong,  rather  wedge-shaped,  somewhat  lobed 
and  toothed  at  the  apex.  Flowerless  stems  terminated  by  a 
large,  round,  seven  to  nine-lobed  leaf,  peltate  in  the  middle, 
like  an  umbrella.  Flowering  stems  bearing  two  one-sided  leaves, 
with  the  stalk  fixed  near  the  inner  edge.  h.  6in.  to  12in.  North 
America,  1664.  The  leaves  and  roots  of  this  plant  are  poisonous. 
See  Fig.  212.  (B.  M.  1819  ;  B.  M.  PI.  17.) 

PODOFTERUS  (from  pous,  podos,  a  foot,  and  pteris, 
a  wing  ;  in  allusion  to  the  outer  perianth  segments  being 
winged).  OBD.  Polygone<B.  A  monotypic  genus.  The 
species  is  a  handsome,  greenhouse  shrub,  with  rigid, 
flexuous  branches  and  branchlets,  usually  spinescent  at 
the  tips.  It  requires  a  compost  of  equal  parts  loam 
and  peat.  Increased  by  young  cuttings,  which  root 
readily,  if  inserted  in  any  light  soil,  under  a  glass. 

P.  mexlcanus  (Mexican),  fl.  pink,  small,  twin  or  few  in  the 
axils  of  the  bracts  ;  perianth  of  six  segments  ;  fascicles  racemose  ; 
racemes  wavy  at  the  tips  of  the  branches,  loosely  sub-panicu- 
late. July.  I.  obovate-oblong,  membranous,  slightly  acute,  at- 
tenuated at  base,  sub-sessile,  lin.  long,  £in.  or  more  broad, 
minutely  puberulous,  fasciculate  in  the  nodes,  h.  2ft.  Mexico, 
1825. 

FODORrlA.     A  synonym  of  Boscia  (which  see). 

FODOSFERMA.  A  synonym  of  Pod.otb.eca  (which 
see). 

PODOSPERMUM.  Included  under  Scorzonera 
(which  see). 

FODOSTEMACE2E.  A  small  natural  order  of 
aquatic,  annual  or  perennial  herbs,  mostly  very  small, 
natives  of  rocky  river-beds  in  the  tropics.  Flowers 
hermaphrodite,  or,  in  one  genus,  dioecious,  variously  dis- 
posed, but  usually  inclosed  in  a  spathaceous,  marcescent 
involucre,  which  is  at  first  closed,  then  bursts  ;  perianth 
membranous,  trifid  or  five-parted,  or  wanting  ;  stamens 
definite  or  indefinite,  free  or  monadelphous,  erect.  The 
plants  have  a  distinct  or  branched  stem  and  leaves,  or 
these  are  confluent  into  broad  or  narrow  Alga-like 
fronds.  The  120  species  comprised  in  the  order  have 
little  or  no  economic  or  garden  value  ;  they  are  classi- 
fied in  twenty-one  genera.  Examples  are  :  Apinagea, 
Hydrostachys,  and  Podosiemon. 

PODOSTIOrMA  (from  pous,  podos,  a  foot,  and 
stigma  ;  alluding  to  the  stalked  stigma).  OBD.  Ascle- 
piadece.  A  monotypic  genus,  the  species  being  a  half- 
hardy,  glabrous  or  scarcely  pubescent,  erect  herb.  For 
culture,  see  Asclepias. 

P.  pubescens  (pubescent),     fl.  orange-coloured,  in  four  to  six- 
owered  umbels,  on  lateral  peduncles  ;    corolla  as  long  as  the 


FIG.  212.  PODOPHYLLUM  PELTATUM. 


pedicel,    longer  than  the  peduncle,  the  oblong  lobes  wavy  on 

12in. 
SYN. 


, 

the  margins.    July.    1.  erect,  lin.  to  2in.  long.    Stem  6in.  to 
high.     Root  tuberous.      Southern  United  States,    1824. 


Stylandra  pumita. 
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PODOTHECA  (from  pows,  podos,  a  foot,  and  theke, 
a  cell  or  capsule;  alluding  to  the  stalk  of  the  fruit). 
SYNS.  LophocHnium,  Phcenopoda,  Podosperma.  OBD.  Com- 
posite. A  genus  comprising  five  species  of  glabrous  or 
scabrous-pubescent,  erect,  hardy,  Australian  annnala,  not 
woolly,  or  rarely  the  involucre  very  slightly  so.  Flower- 
heads  yellow,  homogamous,  rather  large,  sometimes  very 
long,  on  terminal  peduncles,  usually  dilated  under  the 
involucre;  involucre  cylindrical,  conical,  or  campanula te. 
with  imbricated,  herbaceous  bracts;  receptacle  without 
scales ;  florets  tubular,  five-toothed.  P.  gnaphalioides  is 
a  plant  of  little  beauty ;  it  thrives  in  any  ordinary  garden 
soil,  and  may  be  readily  increased  by  seeds. 

P.  gnapbalioides  (Gnaphalinm-like).  JL-htadtou  long  peduncles ; 
florets  very  slender,  considerably  longer  than  the  involucre  and 
pappus.  June.  I.  linear  or  lanceolate,  the  lower  ones  narrowed 
below  the  middle,  all  stem -clasping,  and  sometimes  shortly  de- 
current.  A.  1ft.  to  lift.  184L  (B.  M.  3920.) 

PCECIIiIPTERIS.     Included  under  Acrosticlium. 

PCEPPIGIA.  A  synonym  of  Tecophilaa  (which 
see). 

PCESIA.     Included   under  Pteris  (which  see). 

POET'S  CASSIA.     See  Osyris. 

POET'S  NARCISSUS.     See  Narcissus  poeticus. 

FOGGENDORFFIA.  Included  under  Tacsonia 
(which  see). 

POGOGYNE  (from  pogon,  a  beard,  and  gyne,  a 
female ;  referring  to  the  villous  style).  OBD.  Labiate.  A 
small  genus  (sir  species)  of  dwarf  or  erect,  hardy 
annuals,  natives  of  California.  Flowers  whorled,  collected 
into  dense,  leafy  spikes ;  calyx  campannlate,  five-toothed ; 
corolla  with  a  straight,  exserted  tube,  and  a  bilabiate  limb. 
Nutlets  ovoid,  smooth.  Leaves  linear,  entire,  or  the 
upper  or  floral  ones  slightly  conformed,  long-ciliated, 
somewhat  toothed.  P.  Douglasii  is  the  only  species  in- 
troduced. Seed  should  be  sown  in  pots,  and  the  seedlings 
turned  out  into  the  open  border. 

P.  Donglasil  (Douglas').  JL,  corolla  purple  or  dark  violet ;  lower 
calyx  teeth  thrice  as  long  as  the  tube  ;  bracts  linear,  acute,  almost 
leaf-like  ;  spikes  oblong,  2in.  to  Sin.  long.  August.  I.  petiolate, 
lin.  to  Ijin.  long,  oblong,  obtuse,  entire,  gradually  narrowed  to 
the  base,  glabrous.  Stem  slightly  branched.  h.  1ft  187L  (B.  M. 
5886.) 


•».  D.  mnltiflon 

corolla,  and  ratl 


(many-flowered).    A  smaller  form,  with  lilac 
er  shorter  bracts  than  the  type. 


POGON.  A  beard.  The  word  is  largely  used  in 
Greek  compounds,  and  denotes  any  collection  of  long 
hairs. 

POGONELLA.  A  synonym  of  Simethis  (which 
see). 

FOGONXA  (from  pogonias,  bearded ;  referring  to  the 
fringed  lip  of  some  of  the  original  species).  Including 
Cleistes  and  Triphora,  OBD.  Orchideae.  A  genus  com- 
prising upwards  of  thirty  species  of  stove,  terrestrial 
orchids,  with  spherical  tubers,  broadly  dispersed  over  the 
globe.  Flowers  solitary  or  loosely  racemose,  having  free, 
conniving,  or  somewhat  ringent  sepals  and  petals,  either 
all  equal  or  the  petals  smaller;  a  free,  erect,  undivided 
or  lobed  lip,  with  its  disk  crested  or  papillose;  a  long, 
semi-terete,  clavate  column,  eared  or  winged  at  the  top ; 
and  a  sessile  or  very  shortly  stalked  two-celled  anther, 
containing  two  furrowed  pollen  masses.  Plants  either 
having  one  or  a  few  sessile  leaves  upon  an  erect  stem 
at  the  period  of  flowering,  or  leafless  till  after  flower- 
ing, and  then  producing  a  solitary,  stalked  leaf  from  an 
underground  stem.  The  under-mentioned  species  thrive 
in  well-drained  pots  or  pans  of  open,  loamy  soil,  amongst 
which  is  intermixed  living  sphagnum.  An  abundance 
of  water  is  required  during  the  season  of  growth,  but 
after  the  leaves  die  off  none  must  be  administered  until 
growth  recommences  the  following  season.  All  do  well 


Fogouia — continued. 

in  a  warm,  shaded  greenhouse,  in  an  airy  position  near 
the  glass. 

P.  discolor  (different-coloured).  JL  in  pairs,  1  jin.  in  diameter ; 
sepals  and  petals  dirty  grey-green,  fin.  long,  spreading  ;  lip  white, 
with  a  green  disk,  convolute ;  scape  solitary,  2in.  to  SOL.  long. 
1.  solitary,  Sn.  to  Sin.  in  diameter,  nearly  horizontal,  orbiculaT- 
cordate  ;  upper  surface  dark  rufous-green,  often  with  paler  blue- 
green  blotches,  bristly  ;  under  surface  dull  purple,  leas  bristly. 
Java.  (B.  M.  6125.) 

P.  Fordli  (Ford's).*  /•  drooping,  liin.  from  tip  of  dorsal  sepal  to 
that  of  the  lip ;  sepals  and  petals  similar,  Unear-oblanceolate, 
acuminate,  dirty-yellowish,  with  three  brown  nerves;  lip  as 
long  as  the  sepals,  glabrous,  convolute  portion  white;  lobes 
rose-coloured.  L  shortly  stalked,  orbicular,  acute,  plaited  by 
about  twelve  strong  nerves ;  upper  surface  dull  brownish-green 
and  purple,  sparsely  clothed  with  crystalline,  cellular  hairs; 
under  surface  rose-coloured.  Hong  Kong,  1885.  SYS.  P.  puldulla 
(B.  M.  6851). 

P.  Gammieana  (Gammie'sX*  JL  six  to  eight  in  a  raceme  ;  sepals 
and  petals  pale  lilac,  streaked  with  pale  pink,  tin.  to  lin.  long ; 


lip  pale  green,  as  long  as,  or  rather  longer  than,  the  sepals  ;  scape 
6m.  to  Sin.  high.  May.  t,  solitary,  quite  glabrous,  4in.  to  6m. 
long  and  broad,  with  a  very  deep  sinus;  young  ones  plaited 


long 


between  the  nerves,  with  a  row  of  verv  shallow,  broad  pits  on 

each   fold ;   petiole   streaked   with   red-brown.      

(B.  M.  667L) 
P.O] 


plaited 
pits  on 
Sikkim,    1847. 


WSOides  (Ophioglossum-like).  Snake's-month  Orchis. 

JL  rose-pink,  lin.  long,  sweet-scented;  lip  spathulate  below, 
appressed  to  the  column,  beard-crested  and  fringed.  June  and 
July.  Stem  6in.  to  9in.  high,  bearing  a  single  oval  or  oblong- 
lanceolate  leaf  near  the  middle,  and  a  smaller  one  or  bract  near 
the  terminal  flower,  rarelv  one  or  two  others  with  a  flower  in 
their  axiL  North  America,  1816.  (B.  B.  148 ;  H.  E.  F.  70.) 

P.  pendula  (pendulous).  Three  Birds  Orchis.  Jt.  pink,  drooping, 
on  slender  pedicels;  lip  spathnlate,  somewhat  three-lobed, 
roughish  or  crisped  above,  crestless.  August  I.  three  to  seven 
to  a  stem,  alternate,  ovate-amplexicaul,  Sin.  to  6in.  long,  the 
upper  one  to  four  bearing  flowers  in  their  axils.  Stem  Sin.  to  Sin. 
high,  from  oblong  tubers.  North  America,  1824.  (B.  B,  908.) 
SYX.  Triphora  pendula. 

P.  pnlcbella  (pretty).    A  synonym  of  P.  Fordii. 

P.  rosea  (rosy),  jl.,  sepals  greenish  outside,  lake-coloured  inside  ; 
floral  envelopes  lilac,  approaching  pink ;  lip  with  two  whitish, 
ovate  glands  at  the  base ;  scape  terete  and  smooth.  August 
L  lanceolate,  acute,  stem-clasping,  marginate,  smooth,  entire. 
A.  3ft  to  5ft  Guayana,  1844.  A  beautiful  plant 


A  synonym  of  Myoporom 


FOGONIA  (of  Andrews). 
(which  see). 

FOGONOFUS  (from  pogon,  a  beard,  and  pou-s.  a  foot ; 
in  allusion  to  the  shape  of  the  flower).  SYNS.  Chrys- 
oxylon,  Howardia.  OBD.  Rubiaceae.  A  genus  com- 
prising about  five  species  of  stove  trees  and  shrubs, 
with  terete  branchlets,  natives  of  tropical  America. 
Flowers  pink,  showy,  pedicellate,  disposed  in  terminal, 
branched  panicles ;  calyx  five-toothed,  deciduous  ;  corolla 
with  an  elongated  tube  and  a  limb  of  five  short,  valvate 
lobes.  Leaves  opposite,  petiolate,  ample,  membranous ; 
stipules  intrapetiolar,  small,  deciduous.  P.  caracasensis 
(the  only  species  in  cultivation)  requires  culture  similar 
to  Mnsssenda  (which  see). 

P.  earaeasensia  (Caraccas).  JL  pink;  calyx  teeth  triangular, 
acuminate,  the  lobes  foliaceous,  ovate ;  corolla  tubular,  hairy. 
Summer,  i.  ovate  or  obovate-elliptic,  rather  long-acuminate,  the 
point  very  acute,  base  cuneate,  pubescent  beneath.  Shrub. 
1855.  (B.  M.  5110.)  SYN.  Hovardia  earacascnsit. 

POGOSTEMON  (from  popon,  a  beard,  and  stemon, 
a  stamen;  alluding  to  the  filaments  being  generally 
bearded  in  the  middle).  SYX.  Wensea,  OBD.  Labiate. 
A  genus  comprising  about  thirty  species  of  stove  or 
greenhouse  herbs  (or  shrubs  ?),  natives  of  the  East 
Indies,  the  Malayan  Archipelago,  and  Japan.  Flowers 
disposed  in  many-  or  rarely  few-flowered  whorls;  calyx 
ovoid-tubular,  equal,  five-toothed,  often  elongated  during 
frnctescence ;  corolla  tube  included  or  rarely  shortly 
exserted ;  limb  spreading,  cut  into  four  sub-equal  lobes ; 
bracts  usually  small.  Nutlets  ovoid  or  oblong,  smooth. 
Leaves  opposite.  The  only  species  now  in  cultivation 
are  those  described  below.  For  culture,  see  Cole- 
brookia, 
P.  Patobonll  (Patchouly).  JL  whitish,  tinged  with  purple, 

small,  in  dense  spikes,  which  are  both  terminal  and  axillary 
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Fogostemon — continued. 

June.  I.  broadly  ovate,  stalked,  Sin.  to  4in.  long,  h  3ft  East 
Indies.  1848.  Greenhouse  soft-wooded  shrub.  This  species 
affords  the  celebrated  Patchouli  perfume,  or  Pucha-pat,  of  the 
Hindoos  •  the  odour  is  very  peculiar,  and  even  disagreeable  to 
some  people,  but,  in  India,  it  is  one  of  the  commonest  perfumes 
found  in  the  bazaars. 

P.  plectrantholdes  (Plectranthus-like).  ft.  white  sub-secund, 
fflomerately  spicate ;  calyx  and  bracts  coloured  at  top,  villous ; 
spikes  ovate-cylindrical,  pedunculate,  panicled.  July.  I.  ovate, 
cuneated  or  rounded  at  base,  doubly  serrated;  cauline  ones  2m. 
to  Sin.  long  ;  upper  ones  small ;  uppermost  bract-like  Stem  2ft. 
to  3ft.  high  branches  obtusely  tetragonal.  East  Indies.  Stove 
shrub.  (B.  M.  3238.) 

POINCIANA   (named   after  M.  de   Poinci,  Governor 
of    the    Antilles     in     the    middle    of     the    seventeenth 
century,  and  a  patron  of  botany).     Flower  Fence.     OBD. 
Leguminosce.     A   genus   consisting  of   only  three   species 
of  stove,  evergreen,  unarmed  trees,  natives  of  the  warmer 
parts   of    Eastern    Africa,    the    Mascarene    Islands,   and 
the   Western    Provinces    of    India.      Flowers   orange   or 
scarlet,   showy,   corymbosely  racemose   at  the    apices   of 
the  branches ;  calyx  segments  valvate ;  petals  five,  orbicu- 
late,  imbricated;  stamens  ten,  free.    Pods  elongated,  flat, 
compressed,  hard,  two-valved.     Leaves  bipinnate ;  leaflets 
small,  numerous ;    stipules  inconspicuous ;    bracts   small, 
very  caducous.    For  culture,  see  Caasalpinia. 
P.  pulcherrima  (very  pretty),    fl.  on  very  long  pedicels  ;  petals 
orange-yellow,  rar»iy  red,  Iin.  long,  exceeding  the  calyx,  often 
lacerated  on  the  margins ;  racemes  terminal,  pyramidal.    July. 
Pods  flat-compressed,  4in.  to  5in.  long.    I.,  pinnae  three-  to  nine- 
jugal ;  leaflets  five-  to  ten-jugal,  iin.  long,  oblong  or  spathulate- 
oblong,  rounded  or  sub-truncate  at  the  mucronulate  tip.    A.  10ft. 
to  12ft.    West  Indies,  Ac.,  1691.    Prickly  shrub.     (B.  M.  995.) 
Ccesalpinia  pulcherrima,  is  the  correct  name  of  this  shrub. 
P.  regla  (royal).    Royal  Peacock  Flower,   fl.  bright  scarlet,  in 
loose  racemes,  terminal,  and  from  the  arils  of  the  upper  leaves ; 
petals  almost  orbicular,  spreading,  reflexed,  tapering  into  long 
claws,  veined  on  the  npper  side,  and  dashed  with  yellowish  lines 
above  the  base  ;  upper  petal  variegated  and  striated  with  red  and 
yellow  ;  stamens  ten  ;  filaments  red  ;  pedicels  alternately  patent. 
Summer.    Pods  about  4in.  long.    I.  broadly  ovate,  2ft.  long,  very 
patent,  abruptly  bipinaate,  with  from  eleven  to  eighteen  pairs 
of  horizontally  patent  pinnae,   which  are  4in.  long ;  pinnules 
oblong,  blunt,  on  very  short  petioles ;  base  of  common  petiole 
fleshy.    Trunk  erect,  3ft.  in  diameter,    h.  30ft.  to  40ft.    Mada- 
gascar.   A  magnificent  tree.    (B.  M.  2884.) 

POINSETTIA.  Included  under  Euphorbia  (which 
see). 

FOIRETIA  (named  in  honour  of  J.  L.  M.  Poiret,  a 
French  botanist  and  traveller  in  Barbary,  about  1785). 
SYN.  Turpinia  (of  Persoon).  OBD.  Leguminosae.  A  genus 
of  five  species  of  twining  or  rarely  sub-erect,  gland-dotted, 
stove,  perennial  herbs  or  sub-shrubs,  natives  of  South 
America,  mostly  Brazil,  one  extending  to  Central  America 
and  the  warmer  parts  of  Mexico.  Flowers  yellow,  in  small, 
axillary  racemes,  or  paniculate  at  the  tips  of  the  branches ; 
standard  broadly  orbiculate,  reflexed ;  wings  falcate-ob- 
long. Pods  linear.  Leaves  pinnate ;  leaflets  four  or  rarely 
three,  often  minutely  stipellate  ;  stipules  sessile  or  shortly 
decurrent  at  base.  The  species  are  little  known  in  culti- 
vation. For  culture,  see  Fictetia. 

P.  scandens  (climbing),  fl.,  racemes  few-flowered,  shorter  than 
the  petioles.  I.  with  two  pairs  of  obovate,  retuse  leaflets,  full 
of  pellucid  dots.  Stems  climbing,  glabrous.  Caraccas  1823. 
Herb.  SYN.  Turpinia  punctata. 

FOIRETIA  (of  Cavanilles).  A  synonym  of  Spren- 
gelia  (which  see). 


A    synonym    of    Hovea 
A    name    applied    to    several 
e  Crinnm  asiati- 


FOIR.ETIA    (of    Smith) 
(which  see). 

POISON     BERRY 

species  of   Oestrum. 

POISON  BULB,  ASIATIC. 

cum. 

POISON  OAK.     See  Rlius  Tozicodendron. 
POIS-PERDRIX.     See  Eeisteria. 
FOIT2BA  (named  after  M.  Poiteau,  a  French  botanist, 
author  of  "  Flore  Parisienne,"  1808-13).    OED.  Leguminosac. 


Foitma  —  continued. 

This  genus  comprises  only  a  couple  of  species  of  stove 
shrubs,  natives  of  St.  Domingo  and  Cuba.  Flowers  rose  or 
purple,  pendulous,  in  axillary  racemes  ;  pedicels  solitary  ; 
standard  obovate,  erect;  wings  oblong,  longer  than  the 
standard.  Pods  linear,  flat-compressed,  two-valved.  Leaves 
impari-pinnate  ;  leaflets  many,  membranous,  entire,  ex- 
stipellate  ;  stipules  setaceous.  P.  galegoides  requires 
similar  culture  to  Sabinia  (which  see). 
P.  galegoides  (Galega-like).  fl.  rose-purple,  and,  as  well  as  the 

pods,  nodding.    June.    I.,  leaflets  twelve  to  fifteen  pairs,  Jin. 

long,  oblong,  mucronate,  and,  as  well  as  the  branches,  clothed 

with 


adpres 
Domingo,  1826. 


pubescence  ;    petioles  wingless,      h.    1ft.     St. 


POIVREA  (named  after  P.  Poivre,  a  French  traveller 
and  administrator,  born  at  Lyons  in  1719,  died  in  1786). 
OBD.  Combretaceae.  A  small  genus  of  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical, stove,  evergreen  climbers,  included,  by  Bentham 
and  Hooker,  under  Combretum  (which  see  for  characters 
and  culture). 
P.  coccinea  (scarlet).  A.  scarlet,  loosely  disposed,  secund; 

panicles  of  many  spikes.    June  to  December.    1.  oblong-lanceo- 

late,   acute,    dark   green,    shining.      Madagascar,    1818.      SYN. 

Combretum  purpureum  (B.  R.  429). 
P.   grandiflora   (large-flowered).      A   synonym   of    Combretum 

grandiflorum. 

POKE    or  POKE  WEED.     See  Phytolacca. 

FOLAJTISIA  (from  poly,  many,  and  anises,  unequal  ; 
in  allusion  to  the  numerous  and  unequal  stamens).  OBD. 
Capparidece.  A  genus  (now  merged  into  Cleome)  com- 
prising about  fourteen  species  of  pretty,  hardy,  annual 
herbs,  often  glandular  and  strong-  smelling,  mostly  tropical 
and  sub-tropical,  one  being  an  inhabitant  of  all  the  warmer 
regions  of  the  globe.  Sepals  lanceolate,  free  or  connate  at 
base,  deciduous  ;  petals  sessile  or  unguiculate,  entire,  equal 
or  unequal,  imbricated'.  Leaves  simple  or  three  to  nine- 
foliolate;  upper  ones  bract-like.  Seeds  should  be  sown 
in  a  hotbed  frame,  and  turned  out  into  a  sheltered  position 
in  the  open  border,  about  the  middle  of  May. 
P.  Chelidonii  (Chelidonium).  fl.  rose  ;  stamens  twenty-four  to 

thirty-two.     June.     I.  seven  to  nine-foliolate  ;  leaflets  obovate- 

cuneate.    h.  IJft    East  Indies,  1792.    Plant  hispid-pilose. 
P.  dodecandra  (twelve-anthered).    fl.  white  ;  stamens  eight  to 

twelve.    June.    I.  trifoliolate  ;  leaflets  glabrous,  elliptic-lanceo- 

late, slightly   serrulate,     h.   lift      East   Indies,    1795.     Plant 

scabrous-puberulous. 
P.  graveolens  (strong-smelling),   fl.  small  ;  calyx  and  filaments 

purplish  ;    petals    yellowish-white  ;    stamens   eight   to   twelve. 

June  to  August.    1.  with  three  oblong  leaflets,    h.  lift.    North 

America.    Plant  glandular-pilose. 

POLEMANNIA.     A  synonym  of  Dipcadi. 

POLEMONIACEJE.  A  natural  order  of  glabrous, 
pubescent,  or  slightly  viscid,  erect  or  twining  herbs, 
rarely  shrubs,  the  majority  of  which  are  found  in 
(mostly  Western)  North  America  and  the  Andes  of  South 
America,  a  few  being  natives  of  Europe  and  temperate 
Asia.  Flowers  variously  coloured,  hermaphrodite,  usually 
showy,  regular  or  scarcely  oblique,  at  the  tips  of  the 
branches,  or  sometimes  solitary  or  twin  in  the  axils, 
sessile  or  stalked,  sometimes  corymbose-cymose,  capi- 
tate, or  loosely  paniculate  ;  calyx  campanulate  or  tubular, 
five-fid,  with  imbricated  lobes,  or  rarely  three  to  five-fid 
or  valvate  ;  corolla  gamopetalous,  funnel-salver  or  bell- 
shaped,  or  rotate,  the  limb  of  five  twisted  lobes  ;  stamens 
five,  alternate  with  the  corolla  lobes.  Fruit  a  capsule. 
Leaves  alternate  or  opposite,  entire  or  variously  dis- 
sected. "  In  some  countries,  the  leaves  of  Polemonium 
cceruleum  are  applied  to  ulcers  following  contagions 
diseases,  and  the  Eussians  give  a  decoction  of  it  in 
cases  of  hydrophobia"  (Decaisne  and  Le  Maout).  The 
order  comprises  eight  genera  and  not  more  than  150  species. 
Well-known  illustrative  genera  are  :  Collomia,  Gilia, 
Phlox,  and  Polemonium. 

POLEMONIUM  (an  ancient  Greek  name,  used  by 
Dioscorides,  from  polemos,  war;  of  doubtful  application). 
OED.  Polemoniacea}.  A  genus  comprising1  eight  or  nine 
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Folemonium — continued. 

species  of  ornamental,  tall  or  dwarf,  hardy,  perennial  or 
rarely  annual  herbs,  natives  of  Europe,  temperate  Asia. 
North  America,  Mexico,  and  Chili.  Flowers  blue,  violet, 
or  white,  generally  showy ;  calyx  campanulate,  five-fid ; 
corolla  shortly  funnel-shaped,  broadly  campanulate,  or 
sub-rotate,  with  obovate  lobes;  cymes  terminal,  loosely 
corymbose  or  sub-capitate.  Leaves  alternate,  pinnatisect. 
Rhizomes  usually  creeping,  thick  or  slender.  The  best- 
known  species  are  described  below.  They  are  all 
perennials,  and  are  of  easy  cultivation  in  any  good  garden 
soil,  but  flourish  best  in  a  deep,  rich,  and  well-drained 
loam.  Propagated  very  readily  by  division. 


FIG.  213.  FLOWERING  STEM  OF  POLKMONIUM  OKRULBDM. 


P.  cseruleum  (blue).*  Charity ;  Greek  Valerian  ;  Jacob's  Ladder. 
1L  normally  bine,  erect,  corymbose,  with  roundish-oval,  obtuse 
petals.  Early  summer.  I  pinnate;  leaflets  ovate-lanceolate, 
acuminate,  glabrous.  Stem  glabrous,  angular  and  flstnlar. 
A.  2ft.  Northern  hemisphere  (Britain).  An  elegant  border 
perennial,  of  which  there  are  numerous  varieties,  varying  chiefly 
In  the  coiour  of  the  flowers.  See  Fig.  213.  (Sy.  En.  B.  922.) 
A  handsome  form  is  that  having  variegated  foliage  and  white 
flowers. 

P.  c.  dissectum  (dissected).  1.  bipinnate ;  leaflets  petiolate,  pin- 
natifid  ;  segment  linear.  (S.  B.  F.  G.  182,  under  name  of 
P.  gibiricttm.) 

P  confertum  (clustered).*  fl.  rich  blue,  funnel-shaped,  about  iin. 
across,  clustered  on  the  ends  of  the  stalks.  Summer.  I  linear, 
pinnate ;  pinnae  very  numerous  and  overlapping,  varying  trom 
roundish-ovate  to  linear-oblong.  ft.  6in.  Rocky  Mountains,  Ac., 
1885.  See  Fig.  214.  (G.  C.  n.  s.,  xxiv.  3.) 

p.   humile   (dwarf).*    fl.  blue  or  purplish,   hi   drooping,   sub- 


Folemonium. — continued. 

1.,  leaflets  ovate,  obtuse,  mostly  radical,  and  with  a  faint  smell 
of  musk.  Stems  many,  leafy,  downy,  h.  6in.  Rocky  Mountains 
1827.  SYXS.  P.  Richardsonii  (B.  M.  2800)  and  P.  viUoaum 
(S.  B.  F.  G.  266). 

P.  n.  pulchellum  (pretty),  fl.  smaller  than  in  the  type  ;  corolla 
lobes  violet  or  lavender-blue,  in  some  forms  nearly  white,  only 
two  to  three  lines  long.  I.,  leaflets  often  nearly  glabrous  and 
-  .  pulcherrimum  (B.  M.  2979). 


FIG.  214.  POLEMOXICM  co.NFERTCM,  showing  Habit  and 
detached  Flower. 

P.  mexicanum  (Mexican),  fl.  blue,  few,  corymbose ;  corolla 
sub-rotate-campanulate.  April.  I.  pinnate,  downy;  segments 
ovate  or  oblong.  Stem  loosely  branched,  h.  9in.  North 
America,  1827.  Plant  viscous-pubescent.  (B.  B,  460.) 

(very  pretty).      A  synonym  of   P.    humile 


P.  pulcherrim 
piUeheUum. 


corymbose  panicles ;  segments  of  corolla  ovate, 
Vol.  IIL 


July. 


FIG    216.    POLEMOMUM  REPTANS,  showing  Habit  and  Portion  of 
detached  Inflorescence. 


P. 


(creeping).*  fl.  blue,  sometimes  white,  drooping,  dis- 
**-•« -     --ts  of  corolla  cnneate. 


.  reptans  (creeping).*  fl.  blue,  sometimes  whit* 

posed  in  a  loose,  panicled  corymb ;  segments  of 

ApriL      I  pinnate;    leaflets   seven    to    eleven,    orate,   acute, 

glabrous.    Stems  leafy,  glabrous.    Root  creeping.    A.  6in.    North 

America,  1758.    See  FV215.    (B.  M.  1887.) 

P.  Richardsonii  (Richardson's).    A  synonym  of  P.  Aumife. 

P.  villosam  (villous).    A  synonym  of  P.  humile. 
FOLIA.     A  synonym  of  Cypella. 
POLIANTHES  (name   given  by  Linn»us,   probably 

from  polios,  white,  and  ant hos,  a  flower ;  alluding  to  the 

colour   of  the   blossoms).      Erroneously  spelt  Polyanthus. 
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Polianthes — continued. 

Tuberose.  ORD.  Amaryllidece.  A  monotypic  genus. 
The  species  is  a  splendid,  half-hardy,  bulbous  plant. 
Tuberoses  may  be  had  in  flower  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  the  year  by  potting  snccessional  batches  of  bulbs. 
They  are  imported  at  the  latter  end  of  the  year,  but  a 
portion  may  be  kept  for  successions.  Loam,  with  a  little 
manure  or  leaf  mould  intermixed,  is  a  suitable  compost, 
and  5in.,  or  at  the  most  6in.,  pots  are  large  enough.  The 
bulbs  may  bo  inserted  singly  or  three  in  a  pot,  and  plunged 
at  once  in  a  bottom  heat  of  from  60deg.  to  70deg. ;  water 
should  be  withheld  until  the  leaves  appear,  unless  the 
soil  becomes  very  dry ;  afterwards,  it  may  be  given  freely. 
The  flowers  are  pure  white,  and  very  highly  perfumed; 
when  detached  singly,  they  are  very  useful  for  buttonhole 
and  other  bouquets.  As  the  plants  naturally  grow  tall, 
they  should  be  kept  in  a  light  position,  to  induce  them 
to  keep  as  dwarf  as  possible.  They  will  succeed  during 
summer  in  any  cool  house,  or  may  be  planted  in  an 
open  border.  The  bulbs  are  not  usually  kept  after  one 
year. 

P.  tnberosa  (tuberous).» /.  white,  delightfully  fragrant,  showy, 
disposed  in  a  long,  terminal,  simple  raceme ;  perianth  funnel- 
shaped  and  incurved;  stamens  affixed  at  the  throat.  Autumn. 
I.  radical  or  on  the  lower  part  of  the  stem.  Stem  or  rhizome 
short,  tuberous,  erect,  simple,  h.  3ft.  to  4ft.  Mexico  (cultivated 
in  American,  Asiatic,  and  European  gardens),  1629.  (B.  M. 
1817;  B.  R.  63.)  The  double-flowered  form  is  that  principally 
grown.  There  are  several  varieties,  such  as  DOUBLE;AFRICAN, 
DOUBLE  AMERICAN,  DOUBLE  ITALIAN,  and  PEARL,  and,  of  these, 
the  last-named  is  most  preferable,  it  being  not  so  tall  in  growth 
as  the  others. 

POLISH  JUNIPER.  See  Jtmipems  communis 
cracovia. 

FOLIUM.     Included  under  Tencrinm  (which  see). 

POLLEN.  The  coloured  dust  found  in  all  mature 
flowers,  except  the  few  that  are  entirely  female.  It  is 
found  in  the  anthers,  or  thick  heads  of  the  stamens,  and 
is  set  free,  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  best  known,  by  the 
bursting  of  the  walls  that  surround  the  spaces  in  which 
it  is  formed,  and  in  which  it  is  retained  till  ripe.  In 
order  to  render  this  account  of  Pollen  more  clear,  it  is 
necessary  to  give  a  short  account  of  the  development 
and  structure  of  anthers.  The  anther  is  the  essential 
part  of  each  stamen.  In  most  cases,  it  is  supported  on 
a  stalk  or  filament.  It  is  at  first  made  up  of  a  mass  of 
small  cells,  almost  alike  in  form  and  size ;  but  changes 
go  on  during  its  growth,  and,  when  mature,  one  can  re- 
cognise in  it  the  various  structures  described  below. 
The  whole  anther  is  covered  with  an  outer  layer  of 
cells  known  as  the  epidermis.  In  the  centre  lies  a 
column  of  thin-walled  cellular  tissue,  called  the  con- 
nective, with  a  fibro-vascular  bundle  in  the  middle  of  it. 
At  each  side  of  this  are  two  spaces  or  loculi,  in  which 
lie  the  Pollen  grains  till  the  spaces  burst.  Each  is  lined 
by  a  thin,  dark  layer  of  disorganised  cells,  known  as  the 
endothecium.  Between  these  and  the  epidermis  lies  a 
tissue,  known  as  the  mesothecium,  generally  composed  of 
several  layers  of  cells.  These  cells,  called  "  fibre  cells," 
are  usually  peculiar  in  having  the  walls  thickened  with 
deposits,  variously  arranged  in  spirals,  rings,  networks, 
arches,  and  several  other  figures.  The  fibre  cells  are 
usually  absent  in  a  line  near  the  thin  partition  be- 
tween the  loculi  on  each  side ;  and  the  wall  of  each 
space  is  weakest  where  they  are  absent.  Hence,  when 
the  spaces  burst  from  pressure  exerted  on  the  walls  of 
each  in  growth,  the  opening  usually  forms  along  the 
lines  left  unstrengthened.  The  amount  and  arrangement 
of  the  fibre  cells  vary  greatly  in  different  anthers,  and 
the  modes  of  bursting  vary  in  agreement  with  these. 

The  Pollen  grains  are  formed  in  the  locnli  as  follows : 
In  each  of  four  places  in  the  young  anther,  a  group  of 
cells  becomes  different  from  those  lying  around  them 
in  the  larger  size  of  the  individual  cells,  which  form 
others  in  the  ordinary  method  by  division.  At  last,  a 
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considerable  number  is  formed,  and  they  are  called  the 
"  parent  ceils  of  the  Pollen."  In  each  parent  cell,  the 
contents  group  themselves  together,  and  form  four  cells, 
the  Pollen  grains.  There  are  differences  in  detail  in 
different  plants  in  the  development  of  Pollen;  but  the 
usual  course  is  that  the  walls  of  the  mother  cell  waste 
away,  and,  it  is  believed,  assist  to  nourish  the  grains, 
and  to  form  the  spines  on  the  exterior  of  many  kinds  of 
Pollen.  The  Pollen  grains  at  last  lie  in  the  loculi 
like  a  powder.  The  endothecium  is,  at  first,  a  layer  of 
thin-walled  cells,  with  abundance  of  protoplasm ;  but  the 
Pollen  is  nourished,  in  part,  at  the  expense  of  these 
cells  also;  and  there  remains,  to  indicate  its  former 
existence,  only  the  thin  layer  already  noticed. 

Pollen  grains  are  usually  free,  but,  in  many  plants, 
development  seems  arrested  early ;  e.g.,  in  Heaths,  the 
four  cells  developed  from  each  "parent  cell"  remain 
united  together.  In  some  Acacias,  the  Pollen  grains 
are  made  up  of  from  eight  to  thirty-two  united  cells. 
In  Orchids,  the  grains  in  each  loculus  often  stick 
together  in  pyriform  masses,  called  pollinia.  These 
peculiarities  are  the  result  of  incomplete  solution  of  tho 
walls  of  the  parent  cells,  since  these  remain  and  bind 
the  Pollen  grains  together.  The  grains  possess  two  coats 


A    ^^=-^'  B 

FIG.  216.  POLLEN  OF  EPILOBIDM  ANGUSTIFOLIUM. 

A,  Section  of  Pollen  Grain— e,  Extine  ;  f,  Intine  ;  ti,  Thick  Intine ; 
/,  Fovilla.  B,  Growing  Point  of  Pollen  Grain— e,  e,  Extine ; 
t,  i,  Intine  ;  /,  Fovilla  ;  pt,  Pollen  Tube. 

(extine  and  intine)  (see  Fig.  216,  A).  The  inner  consists  of 
cellulose,  is,  in  general,  thin,  and  can  be  stretched, 
especially  so  in  the  form  of  a  tube  (see  Fig.  216,  B), 
protruded  from  the  grain,  when  it  lies  on  tho  stigma 
of  the  same  species  of  plant,  or  is  placed  in  a  drop 
of  weak  solution  of  sugar.  There  are  no  openings 
in  this  coat.  The  outer  coat  differs  from  the  inner, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  not  extensible,  and  consists  of  a  sub- 
stance like  cuticle  in  its  chemical  composition.  This 
coat  is  entirely  absent  from  the  Pollen  grains  of  Zostera, 
and  of  a  few  other  plants  that  flower  under  water.  It. 
is  occasionally  uniformly  spread  all  over  the  grain,  and 
must  be  burst  off  before  the  Pollen  tube  can  be  pro- 
truded; but,  in  general,  it  is  pierced  by  pores,  or  slits, 
of  definite  form  and  number  for  each  species  of  plant. 
Through  these  openings  one  or  more  Pollen  tubes  are 
pushed  when  conditions  favour  their  growth.  The  sur- 
face of  the  extine  is  smooth  in  many  Pollen  grains,  but 
in  most  it  bears  characteristic  outgrowths  in  the  form 
of  ridges,  e.g.,  in  many  Composite,  or  of  spines,  e.g., 
in  Mallow,  Mistletoe,  or  of  granules,  as  in  many 
Dicotyledons.  The  nature  of  the  surface  in  different 
Pollen  grains  is  closely  connected  with  the  modes  in 
which  the  Pollen  is  conveyed  from  the  anthers  to  the 
stigma  (see  Pollination).  In  form,  the  Pollen  grains 
differ  very  greatly  in  different  plants.  The  most  com- 
mon forms  are  spherical,  and  oval  with  rounded  ends ; 
but  many  others  exist,  such  as  cubical,  triangular,  cylin- 
drical, and  polygonal.  The  form  seems  rather  constant 
within  the  limits  of  genera,  but  varies  greatly  within 
certain  families.  Hence,  the  form  of  Pollen  grains  is  of 
little  value  as  an  indication  of  affinities  between  plants, 
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beyond  genera ;  nor  does  similarity  of  form  of  grain 
necessarily  indicate  affinity.  Zostera  possesses  one  of 
the  most  curious  forms,  the  grains  in  this  plant  being 
long,  and  extremely  slender  and  thread-like.  The  colour, 
in  most  plants,  is  some  shade  of  yellow,  but  in  some  it 
is  deep  orange  (Lilium  tigrinum),  or  red  (Verbascum), 
or  bine  (Scilla),  or  deep  purple,  approaching  black. 

The  contents  of  the  grain  are  known  as  the  fovilla. 
They  consist  of  viscid  protoplasm,  full  of  small  starch 
granules  and  oil-drops.  Amidst  this  mass,  in  general, 
lie  two  bodies,  like  nuclei,  the  nature  of  which  has  been 
made  clear,  by  the  researches  of  Elfving  and  of  Stras- 
burger,  within  the  past  few  years,  and  is  most  easily 
understood  if  we  look  to  the  Pollen  of  Coniferce.  In  the 
Scotch  Fir,  the  very  light  Pollen  has  the  outer  coat 
prolonged  into  two  outgrowths  containing  air,  which 
render  the  grain  light.  There  is  comparatively  little 
difficulty  in  making  out  that  there  are  three  cells  con- 
tained within  the  large  cell  seen  in  the  middle,  and  the 
multicellular  nature  of  the  grain  remains  evident  through- 
out its  existence  in  the  Fir. 

In  other  Coniferce,  e.g.,  the  Tew,  the  Pollen  is  egg- 
shaped,  and  there  is  a  small  part  cut  off  by  a  partition 
at  the  smaller  end,  rendering  the  grain  two-celled;  each 
cell  has  a  nucleus.  In  Monocotyledons  and  Dicotyledons, 
the  structure  is  less  easily  traced.  In  some  (e.g.,  in 
Pollen  grains  of  Orchids),  a  small  part  at  one  angle  of 
the  cell  contents  becomes  separated  from  the  rest,  (though 
a  cell  wall  does  not  form  between),  and  is  called  the 
"vegetative  cell."  It  draws  itself  away  from  the  side 
wall,  and  becomes  imbedded  in  the  contents  of  the  large 
cell.  For  a  time,  it  remains  different  in  form  from  the 
nucleus  of  the  large  cell,  but  ultimately  it  becomes 
quite  like  that  nucleus,  so  that  there  seem  to  be  two 
nuclei.  The  vegetative  cell,  in  many  Pollen  grains, 
breaks  up  into  two  or  more  cells,  and,  in  some  (e.g., 
Scirpus  palustris),  the  process  becomes  quite  complex. 
When  the  Pollen  tube  is  formed,  the  nucleus  and  the 
vegetative  cell,  or  cells,  pass  into  it,  and  have  been 
traced  into  the  end  of  it  that  passes  down  the  micro- 
pyle  and  comes  into  contact  with  the  helper  cells  (see 
Ovule).  It  is  supposed  that  they  perform  some  very 
important  function  in  the  formation  of  the  embryo. 
The  formation  of  the  vegetative  cells  in  the  interior  of 
the  Pollen  grains  is  generally  regarded  as  representing 
the  formation  of  the  male  prothallium  in  such  Crypto- 
gams as  Selaginella.  See  Prothallium. 

POLLICAE.IS.  The  length  of  the  terminal  joint 
of  the  thumb ;  lin. 

FOLLICHIA.  A  synonym  of  Trichodesma  (which 
see). 

POLLINATION.  The  dusting  of  the  stigma  of  a 
flower  with  pollen  grains,  as  distinguished  from  fertili- 
sation, or  the  action  of  the  pollen  upon  the  ovule, 
which  gives  rise  to  the  development  of  the  seed  con- 
taining an  embryo.  Pollination  must  precede  fertilisa- 
tion. It  is  effected  in  very  different  ways  in  different 
flowers,  and  the  agents  by  which  it  is  effected  are 
manifold.  The  more  important  of  these  are  here  indi- 
cated; but  the  account  must  be  brief,  though  volumes 
have  been  written  upon  the  subject  of  Pollination. 
Full  information  of  the  present  state  of  our  know- 
ledge of  the  matter  will  be  found  in  Dr.  H.  Muller's 
"Fertilisation  of  Flowers,"  translated  by  Prof.  W. 
D'A.  Thompson ;  Darwin's  "  Fertilisation  of  Orchids ;" 
and  Kerner's  "Flowers  and  their  Unbidden  Guests," 
translated  by  Dr.  Ogle.  Sir  John  Lubbock's  "British 
Wild  Flowers  in  Eelation  to  Insects "  contains  much 
interesting  information  regarding  the  subjects  indicated 
in  the  title.  There  are  also  many  shorter  works  and 
articles  upon  Pollination  published  in  most  European 
languages  of  late  years.  A  list  of  these,  compiled  by 
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Prof.    Thompson,  is   included  in    Muller's  work  referred 
to  above,  and  includes  almost  all    published  up  to  1883 

The  method  of  Pollination  varies  with  the  structure 
of  the  flower.  In  those  plants  in  which  the  pollen  and 
the  ovules  of  the  same  flower  ripen  simultaneously, 
the  pollen  may  be  transferred  directly  from  the  anthers 
to  the  stigma  either  by  the  parts  lying  in  contact,  or 
by  their  lying  in  such  a  position  that  the  pollen  falls 
from  the  anthers  upon  the  stigma.  In  cleistogamous 
flowers,  or  those  (e.g.,  in  Sweet  Violets,  Wood  Sorrel) 
which,  in  certain  plants,  are  formed  in  summer  and 
autumn,  and  never  open,  but  yet  are  often  more  pro- 
ductive of  seeds  than  the  conspicuous  flowers,  the  pollen, 
while  in  the  anthers,  pushes  pollen  tubes  to  the  stigma, 
which  is  thus  Pollinated.  In  by  far  the  greater  number 
of  hermaphrodite  flowers,  even  of  those  in  which  the 
pollen  and  the  stigma  mature  simultaneously,  the 
pollen  is  prevented  from  falling  upon  or  reaching  the 
stigma  by  the  arrangement  of  the  parts.  Necessarily,  in 
those  hermaphrodite  flowers  in  which  the  pollen  and 
the  stigma  do  not  mature  simultaneously,  the  pollen 
cannot  reach  the  stigma  of  the  same  flower  (see  Pro- 
terandrous  and  Proterogynous).  In  all  these 
cases,  the  pollen  must  be  transferred  from  the  anthers 
to  the  stigmas  by  some  agency  from  outside  the 
flower;  and  this  must  be  so  yet  more  evidently  in  the 
case  of  unisexual  flowers,  whether  male  and  female 
flowers  be  on  the  same  plant  or  on  different  ones.  The 
chief  agents  that  effect  Pollination  in  British  plants 
are  wind  and  insects.  A  few  plants  are  adapted  for 
conveyance  of  pollen  by  currents  of  water ;  and,  in  the 
tropics,  humming-birds,  and  certain  other  birds,  probably 
aid  materially.  It  is  unnecessary*to  refer  further  to  these 
latter  agencies,  since  they  would  probably  not  come 
under  notice  in  gardening  operations  at  all  in  the  British 
Islands.  Plants  suited  for  fertilisation  by  wind  are 
usually  called  "  anemophilons,"  or  wind  -  lovers  (from 
anemos,  the  wind,  and  phileo,  I  love).  Those  adapted 
to  have  the  stigmas  Pollinated  by  insects,  are  called 
"  entomophilous,"  or  insect-lovers  (from  entomon,  an  in- 
sect, and  phileo,  I  love).  They  differ  from  one  another 
so  widely  that  a  practised  observer  can  conjecture  almost 
with  certainty  to  which  group  any  flower  would  belong, 
though  previously  quite  unacquainted  with  the  flower. 
The  more  distinctive  characters  of  the  two  are  as 
follows :  Anemophilous  flowers  are  seldom  large  or 
conspicuous  individually ;  the  sepals  and  petals  are 
small,  usually  regular,  often  absent,  or  reduced  to  one 
row  of  small,  scaly  bodies  (e.g.,  Oak) ;  they  seldom 
contain  nectar,  or  afford  other  attractions  for  insect 
visitors;  the  stamens  have  long  filaments,  with  versa- 
tile anthers,  that  turn  with  the  least  breath  of  wind, 
and  thus  shed  readily  the  loose,  powdery,  smooth  pollen, 
which  is  often  produced  in  very  great  amount.  The 
grains  are  very  light,  and  are  occasionally  (e.g.,  in 
Firs)  rendered  relatively  lighter  by  means  of  dilatations 
of  the  outer  coat  filled  with  air.  The  stigma  in  such 
plants  is  usually  furnished  at  the  end  (Pellitory)  or  along 
the  sides  (Grasses,  &c.)  with  a  quantity  of  long,  simple 
or  branched  hairs,  which  frequently  hang  out  beyond  the 
perianth,  or  other  coverings,  e.g.,  beyond  the  glumes  in 
Grasses,  and  entangle  the  pollen  grains  when  these  are 
carried  against  them  by  the  wind.  Anemophilous  plants 
are  often  social.  Many  trees  under  this  group  produce 
their  flowers  in  spring,  before  the  leaves,  thus  prevent- 
ing great  loss  of  pollen  among  the  leaves,  and  favouring 
Pollination.  Entomophilous  flowers  are  the  reverse  of  all 
this.  They  are  almost  always  more  or  less  individually 
conspicuous,  with  well-developed,  coloured  petals,  and 
often  also  coloured  sepals,  or  are  crowded  in  showy 
masses.  They  are  sometimes  regular,  but  more  generally 
are  only  bilaterally  symmetrical — i.e.,  they  have  the  two 
sides  alike,  us  in  most  Orchids  and  Leguminosce  (see 
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Fig.  217).  They  very  often  have  special  structures,  e.g., 
epurs  or  other  modifications  of  parts,  to  form  or  to  store 
up  nectar.  They  also  possess  a  pleasant  scent  and 
attract  numerous  insect  visitors  by  the  varied  induce- 
ments they  offer.  Some  insects  (e.g.,  Bees)  also  visit 
flowers  to  eat  or  to  collect  pollen,  or  to  carry  it  away  as 
food  for  their  young  progeny.  Whatever  the  reason  of 


Fio  217  EXPANDED  BLOSSOM  OF  PEA— c,  Vexillum ;  al,  Al«,  with 
Carina  between. 

the  visit,  the  insect  generally  becomes  dusted  with  pollen, 
which  it  transfers  to  the  stigma  of  the  next  flower  of 
the  same  species  that  it  enters.  The  pollen  in  entomo- 
philous  flowers  is  less  abundant  than  in  the  anemophilous 
ones ;  and  the  grains  very  frequently  bear  ridges  or 
spines,  so  as  to  stick  more  readily  to  the  insect,  or  they 
are  joined  together  in  groups  of  four  or  more,  as  in 


1'iG.  218.  POLLEN  OF  ORCHID. 


A,  Pollen  Masses,  &c.—po,  Pollinia ;  c,  Caudicle  ;  vd,  Viscid  Disk  ; 
vg,  Viscid  Globe  ;  r,  Rostellum ;  Ir,  Lip  of  Rostellum.  B, 
Pollen  Granules  (much  magnified),  held  in  packets  by  thin, 
elastic  threads. 

Heaths  and  Orchids  (see  Fig.  218).  The  masses  are 
furnished,  in  Orchids  and  a  few  other  plants,  with 
special  contrivances  to  favour  adhesion  to  the  insect's 
body,  and  afterwards  to  place  them  in  the  best  posi- 
tion to  touch  the  stigma  of  the  flower  next  visited 
(see  Orchid  Fertilisation).  The  stamens  are  usually 
inclosed  in,  or  are  not  longer  than,  the  perianth, 
and  the  anthers  burst  in  such  a  way  as  to  let  free  the 
pollen  in  the  position  most  likely  to  insure  its  being 
dusted  on  to  the  insect.  The  stigma  or  stigmas  do  not 
often  project  beyond  the  perianth,  and  are  generally 
small  and  rounded,  or  linear,  down  one  side  of  the  style. 
The  surface  is  usually  covered  with  a  layer  of  erect 
cells,  which  secrete  a  viscid  fluid,  and  in  this  the  pollen 
grains  are  caught  when  any  part  of  an  insect's  body 
dusted  with  them  touches  the  stigmatic  surface.  The 
pollen  grains  absorb  nourishment  from  this  fluid,  and 
are  stimulated  to  emit  pollen  tubes  between  the  cells  of 
the  stigma  and  down  the  tissues  of  the  style  to  the 
ovules,  to  fertilise  them. 

Both  anemophilous  and  entomophilous  flowers  are 
adapted  to  secure  cross-fertilisation,  or  "  allogamy "  ; 
while  cleistogamous  flowers,  and  a  few  others,  are 
adapted  for  self-fertilisation,  or  "  autogamy."  Darwin 
and  others  have  shown  that  allogamy  secures  the  largest 
production  of  healthy  seeds,  and  that  the  seedlings  are 
stronger  and  healthier  than  when  the  stigmas  are  arti- 
ficially fertilised  with  pollen  from  the  same  flower.  The 
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disadvantages  of  allogamy  are  that  it  entails  on  the  plant 
a  greater  production  of  pollen,  as  by  far  the  greater  part 
never  reaches  a  stigma ;  and,  even  with  this,  many 
stigmas  may  remain  unpollinated,  and  no  seeds  be  pro- 
duced in  these  flowers.  Moreover,  such  flowers  as  have 
been  specially  adapted  for  fertilisation  by  a  certain  kind, 
or  kinds,  of  insects,  may,  in  absence  of  these  agents, 
remain  nnpollinated  and  barren.  This  occurs  with  certain 
greenhouse  plants,  which  are  fertile  if  Pollinated  arti- 
ficially, but,  without  human  aid,  remain  barren,  e.g., 
various  Orchids.  Under  Nectary  and  Orchid  Ferti- 
lisation several  adaptations  of  flowers  to  benefit 
by  visits  of  insects  will  be  found  discussed,  and  only 
one  or  two  examples  need  here  be  added  to  those 
referred  to  under  "  the  above  headings.  By  far  the 
most  interesting  examples  of  adaptations  for  Pollination 
of  the  stigmas  with  pollen  from  another  flower,  are  met 
with  among  entomophilous  flowers.  Many  of  these  are 
suited  to  benefit  by  the  visits  of  Beetles,  Sawflies,  and 
other  insects,  which  do  not  possess  a  long  proboscis ; 
hence,  the  nectar  or  pollen  that  attracts  them  is  situated 
almost  on  the  surface,  or,  at  least,  is  easily  accessible, 


FIG.  219.  STRAWBERRY  PLANT  IN  FLOWER,  showing  the  numerous 
short  Stamens,  readily  accessible  to  Insects. 

e.g.,  in  the  Strawberry  (see  Fig.  219).  Such  flowers  may 
have  the  pollen  transferred  from  the  anthers  to  the 
stigma  of  the  same  flower ;  but  this  is,  in  general,  pre- 
vented by  the  pollen  and  the  stigmas  not  maturing 
simultaneously  (dichogamy),  or  by  the  direction  in  which 
insects  usually  move  on  flowers,  causing  them  to  touch 
the  stigmas  before  they  touch  the  pollen.  Flowers  of 
this  kind  are  often  small  individually,  but  are  grouped 
into  conspicuous  masses,  e.g.,  in  Umbelliferce  and  Com- 
posite ;  and,  in  snch  cases,  the  outer  flowers  often  differ 
much  from  the  inner  in  the  inflorescence.  This  difference 
is  extreme  in  such  plants  as  the  Guelder  Rose  (Viburnum 
Opulus),  and  in  Hydrangea,  where  the  outer  flowers  have 
the  perianth  large  and  showy,  but  the  sexual  organs 
abortive,  and  the  inner  flowers  are  small,  but  sexually 
perfect,  except  in  such  garden  varieties  as  have  all  the 
flowers  rendered  showy  and  barren. 

But  even  among  open  and  regular  flowers  examples 
occur  in  which  very  perfect  adaptations  for  cross-polli- 
nation are  present.  Kalmia  latifolia  (see  Fig.  220)  may 
be  selected  as  an  example.  In  this  plant,  the  style  rises 
in  the  middle  of  the  flower,  bearing  the  small  stigma  on 
its  tip.  There  are  ten  stamens,  curved  as  shown  in  the 
figure,  so  that  the  anthers  are  situated  each  in  a  small 
pouch  in  the  corolla.  In  these  pouches  they  remain  till 
the  filaments  are  touched  with  a  little  force,  and,  if  the 
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flowers  are  protected  under  net  or  glass,  they  wither 
and  fall  without  the  anthers  getting  free  or  the  stigma 
being  Pollinated,  and  the  flowers  remain  barren.  But, 
in  the  natural  condition,  the  flowers  are  freely  visited 
by  various  Bees,  and  other  insects,  which  usually  alight 
on  the  style,  and,  in  sucking  the  nectar,  come  into  con- 
tact with  the  filaments,  and  set  free  the  anthers  one  by 
one.  The  filaments  straighten  themselves,  and  the  pollen 


FIG.  220.  DETAILS  OP  KALMIA  LATIFOLIA. 

A,  Expanded  Flower— ap,  Anther  Pocket  B,  Section  of  Expanded 
Flower— op,  ap,  Anther  Pockets  ;  *,  Stigma ;  a,  Free  Anther  ; 
pg,  Pollen  Grains  in  Shower  ;  co,  Calyx.  C,  Section  of  Flower 
Bud— ap,  Anther  Pocket  D,  Stamen,  more  enlarged— a, 
Anther ;  po,  Tores  ;  pg,  Pollen  Grains  ;  /,  Filament. 

is  thrown  out  of  the  anther,  from  two  small  holes  at  the 
tip  (see  Fig.  220,  D),  against  the  insect's  body,  to  be  thus 
transported  to  the  stigma  of  another  flower.  Such 
flowers  as  characterise  the  Labiates,  the  Orchidece,  and 
the  papilionaceous  Leguminosce,  in  possessing  bilateral 
symmetry,  are  among  the  peculiarly  entomophilous 
types,  especially  when  the  nectar  is  so  placed  as  to  be 
accessible  only  to  insects  possessed  of  a  long  proboscis, 


FIG.  22L  POLLINATION  OP  ORCHID. 

A,  Flower  of  Orckit  Morio  (Sepals,  two  Petals,  and  side  of  Spur 
removed),  with  Hive  Bee  sucking  Nectar— a,  Anther;  jx>, 
Pollinium  ;  r,  Rostellum  ;  ft,  Stigma  (side  view)  ;  I,  Labellnm  ; 
or,  Orary ;  n,  Nectary ;  br,  Bract  B,  Head  of  Bee,  carrying 
(po)  Pollinium— «n,  Antenna?. 

e.g.,  Bees  (see  Fig.  221).  In  addition  to  this,  in  some 
e.g.,  in  Antirrhinum  (see  Fig.  222),  the  corolla  is  closed  by 
the  lower  lip,  which  is  pressed  against  the  upper  one, 
and  excludes  all  but  insects  heavy  enough  to  depress  it, 
e.g.,  Humble  Bees.  In  the  strictly  entomophilous  flowers, 
very  striking  adaptations  to  favour  the  visits  of  insects 
of  certain  groups,  or  even  of  certain  species,  and  to 
exclude  other  insects,  are  often  met  with.  But  the  field 
is  so  wide,  that  to  give  examples  would  far  exceed  the 


Pollination — continued. 

space  here  available.  Eeaders  are  therefore  referred  to 
the  works  noted  above,  and  their  attention  is  called 
to  a  subject  of  the  utmost  interest  in  itself,  and  of 
great  practical  value  in  its  relations  to  hybridising 


FIG.  222.  FLOWER  OP  AXTIRRHI.VCM  OROXTIUIL 

plants,  and  to  the  development  of  new  races  of  value 
for  their  beauty,  or  for  other  properties  suited  to  com- 
mend them  to  gardeners  and  to  amateurs. 

FOLLINIA.     Pollen-masses. 

POLY.  In  Greek  compounds,  this  signifies  numerous; 
e.g.,  Polycotyledonous,  having  several  cotyledons. 

POLYACTIDIUM.     Included  under  Erigeron. 

POLYADELPHIA.  A  Linnsean  artificial  order, 
characterised  by  having  stamens  in  several  phalanges. 

POLYAIiTHIA  (from  polys,  much,  and  altheci*, 
healthy;  alluding  to  supposed .  properties  of  the  plant). 
OBD.  Anonaceae.  A  genus  comprising  about  thirty  species 
(including  twenty-five  which  are  sometimes  classed  with 
Guatteria,)  of  stove  or  greenhouse  trees  or  shrubs,  natives 
of  tropical  Asia,  one  being  Australian.  Flowers  solitary 
or  fasciculate,  axillary  or  opposite  the  leaves  ;  sepals 
three,  valvate  or  rarely  loosely  imbricate  ;  petals  six, 
bi-seriately  valvate,  flat,  almost  equal,  ovate  or  narrow. 
Leaves  oblique,  penniveined.  The  two  species  described 
below  are  the  only  ones  worth  mention.  They  are  stove 
trees.  For  culture,  see  Gnatteria. 

P.  cerasoides  (Cherry-like),      it,  peduncles  axillary,  solitary; 

petals  nearly  equal.     1.  lanceolate,  acute,  pubescent  beneath. 

A.  60ft    East  Indies,  1820. 
P.  snberosa  (corky-barked).    /.,  three  outer  petals  greenish,  the 

three  inner  ones  whitish  ;  peduncles  nearly  opposite  the  leaves, 

one-flowered.     I.  oblong,  acute,  smooth.     A.  30ft     India,  1820. 

POLY  AND  HI  A.  A  Linnsean  class,  having  flowers 
with  an  indefinite  number  of  stamens. 

POLYANTHUS.  A  synonym  of  Polyxena  (which 
see). 

POLYANTHUS.  A  garden  race  of  Primula,  pro- 
bably derived  from  a  cross  between  the  Primrose  and 
Cowslip.  The  Polyanthus  has  been  in  cultivation  for 
many  years,  and  has  proved  itself  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  florists'  flowers.  The  attention,  however,  now 
bestowed  on  it  is  much  less  than  at  an  earlier  period 
of  its  history,  and  the  varieties  raised  are  far  less 
numerous.  Good  varieties,  that  were  once  procurable, 
are  now  lost  to  cultivation,  and  those  of  the  present 
day  are  not  generally  considered  of  equal  merit — at 
least,  for  exhibition  purposes.  As  a  hardy  garden 
plant,  the  Polyanthus  is  likely  to  remain  a  favourite, 
and  deservedly  so,  for  planting  on  mockeries,  in  mixed 
borders,  and  in  spring  flower-beds.  The  vigorous-growing 
varieties,  which  may  be  readily  raised  from  seed,  are 
admirably  adapted  for  naturalising  in  pleasure-grounds 
along  the  sides  of  walks,  &c.  Florists'  rules  regarding 
the  flowers  of  a  Polyanthus,  and  the  recognised  qualities 
exhibited  in  them,  are  very  rigid ;  it  is,  however,  un- 
necessary to  follow  them  too  closely,  unless  the  flowers 
are  required  for  exhibition.  For  the  last-named  purpose, 
the  section  known  as  Gold-laced  is  most  favoured;  the 
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Polyanthus — continued. 

flowers  are  distinguished  by  having  a  clear,  even  margin, 
or  lacing,  of  gold,  then  a  ground  or  body-colour,  similarly 
well  defined,  with  a  stripe  passing  through  the  centre 
of  each  division  to  the  eye.  The  pip,  as  a  single  flower 
is  termed,  should  be  large,  flat,  and  round,  with  the 
exception  of  five  or  six  small  divisions  on  the  margin. 

For  general  garden  decoration,  any  quantity  of  seed- 
lings with  beautiful  flowers  may  be  raised  without  the 
florists'  conventional  rules  being  adhered  to.  Seeds 
should  be  sown  in  June,  or  so  soon  as  they  are  ripe ;  they 
germinate  quickly  at  this  season,  and  form  flowering1 
plants  by  the  following  spring :  if  kept  in  store  until 
spring,  a  season  will  be  lost.  In  summer,  a  prepared 
border  outside  is  best  for  the  seed;  in  spring,  shallow 
boxes  and  a  free,  sandy  soil  should  be  used  under  glass. 
When  once  established,  Polyanthuses  grow  in  any  ordi- 
nary garden  soil ;  but  they  succeed  best  where  it  is  rich, 
and  the  position  somewhat  moist  and  partially  shaded. 
It  is  important  that  seeds  be  saved  only  from  the  best 
flowers  procurable,  or  be  obtained  from  a  separate  re- 
liable source,  as  the  varieties  soon  deteriorate,  even  as 
ornamental  plants,  if  this  is  not  attended  to. 

Polyanthuses  for  exhibition  are  grown  in  pots  and  in 
cold  frames,  tinder  treatment  somewhat  similar  to  that 
accorded  Auriculas.  The  season  for  potting  or  repotting 
is  August,  and  a  good  compost  would  consist  of  two 
parts  loam  to  one  of  leaf  mould  and  decayed  manure. 
A  top-dressing  of  good  soil  is  recommended  in  February, 
particularly  for  plants  that  have  not  been  repotted  the 
previous  autumn.  In  addition  to  propagating  from  seeds, 
Polyanthuses  may  be  readily  increased  by  divisions.  Good 
varieties  grown  in  pots  may  have  their  side-shoots  removed 
when  the  annual  potting  takes  place  in  August ;  and  any 
that  are  grown  in  the  open  ground,  can  be  readily  divided 
in  the  autumn,  when  they  are  planted  out. 

Besides  the  Gold-laced  varieties  of  Polyanthus  already 
referred  to,  there  are  others  designated  respectively  Fancy 
and  Hose-in-Hose.  Fancy  varieties  are  of  various  hues, 
the  plants  being  very  floriferous,  and  of  vigorous  habit ; 
and  some  of  the  Hose-in-Hose  flowers  are  curious  and  very 
uncommon.  All  succeed  under  similar  treatment. 

POLYANTHUS.    See  Folianthes. 

POLYANTHUS  NARCISSUS.  See  Narcissus 
Tazetta. 

POLYB2EA.  A  synonym  of  Cavendishia  (which 
see  under  Proclesia). 

FOLYBOTRYA.       Included    under    Acrostichnxn 

(which  see). 


FIG.  223.    POLYCALYMMA   STUARTIT,  showing  Habit    detached 
Flowcr-lnaid,  and  Leaf.       ' 


Included    under    Polypodium 


POLYCALYMMA  (from  poly,  many,  and  kalymna,  a 
covering  ;  in  allusion  to  the  numerous  series  of  invo- 
lucral  bracts).  OED.  Composite.  A  monotypic  genus, 
now  included,  by  Bentham  and  Hooker,  under  Myrio- 
cephalus.  The  species  is  a  glandular-puberulous,  half- 
hardy,  perennial  herb,  requiring  similar  treatment  to 
Centaurea  (which  see). 

P.  Stuartii  (Stuart's).  fl.-headt  white,  depressed-hemispherical, 
lin.  or  more  in  diameter  ;  florets  many,  Jin.  long  ;  outer  involucral 
leaflets  ^in.  long.  I.  alternate,  sessile,  elongated-linear,  flat, 
Sin.  to  4m.  long,  £in.  broad  ;  uppermost  ones  scarious.  white. 
Stems  flstular,  striated,  1ft.  or  more  long.  Australia.  See 
Fig.  223. 

POLYCAMPIUM. 

(which  see). 

FOLYCARF2EA  (from  poly,  many,  and  karpos,  a 
fruit  ;  alluding  to  the  numerous  seeds).  STNS.  Hagcea, 
Lahaya,  Mollia,  Polycarpia.  OBD.  Caryophyllece.  A 
genus  comprising  about  two  dozen  species  of  greenhouse 
or  hardy,  annual  or  perennial,  erect  or  rarely  diffuse 
herbs,  natives  of  tropical  and  extra-tropical  regions,  one 
being  broadly  dispersed  over  tropical  America.  Flowers 
often  numerous,  disposed  in  terminal,  paniculate,  effuse 
or  contracted,  sometimes  capitate  cymes  ;  sepals  five, 
white,  rose,  or  purple,  scarious;  petals  five,  entire,  bi- 
dentate,  or  rarely  laterally  denticulate.  Leaves  narrow- 
linear  or  rarely  ovate,  fasciculate,  often  pseudo-verticil- 
late.  The  species  are  of  easy  culture  in  light,  sandy  loam. 
The  annuals  may  be  increased  by  seeds,  sown  on  a  hotbed, 
or  in  the  open  border,  in  spring  ;  and  the  perennials  by 
cuttings.  The  species  are  not  much  known  to  cultivation  ; 
those  mentioned  below  are  hardy. 

P.  aristata  (awned).  fl.  white,  in  corymbose  cymes.  June  and 
July.  I.  usually  six  in  a  whorl,  linear-lanceolate  ;  young  ones 
silky,  mucronated  by  an  awn  ;  old  ones  nearly  glabrous,  and 
almost  awnless.  h.  Sin.  to  6in.  Canary  Islands,  1780.  Perennial. 
P.  gnaphalioides  (Gnaphalium-like).  fl.  white,  crowded  into 
terminal,  sub-capitate  cymes.  June  and  July.  I.  oblong,  hoary- 
tomentose.  Stems  suffruticose,  prostrate.  North  Africa,  1818. 


P.  latifolia  (broad-leaved),  fl.  white  ;  cymes  terminal,  corym- 
bosely  capitate.  June  to  August.  I.  obovate,  mucronated  by  an 
awn  ;  cauline  ones  usually  six  in  a  whorl,  those  of  the  branches 
opposite.  Stems  suffruticose,  diffuse,  h.  Sin.  Teneriffe,  1810. 
Perennial. 

P.  Memphitica  (Memphitic).  fl.  white;  petals  quite  entire; 
cymes  terminal,  few-flowered.  July.  I.  usually  six  in  a  whorl, 
oval-oblong,  narrowed  into  the  petiole.  Stems  diffuse,  branched, 
villous.  h.  6in.  Egypt,  1828.  Annual. 

FOLYCARFA  MAXIMOWICZII.  A  synonym  of 
Idesia  polycarpa  (which  see). 

FOLYCARPIA.  A  synonym  of  Folycarpaea 
(which  see). 

POLYCARFIC.  Many-fruited;  also,  but  less  pro- 

perly, fruiting  many  times. 

FOLYCHILOS.  Included  under  Phalsenopsis 
(which  see). 

FOLYCYCNIS  (from  polys,  many,  and  kyknos,  a 
swan  ;  referring  to  the  lip  and  column,  which,  together, 
bear  some  resemblance  to  a  swan).  OED.  Orchidece. 
A  genus  comprising  about  five  species  of  stove,  epiphytal 
orchids,  closely  allied  to  Cycnoches  and  Mormodes,  natives 
of  tropical  America.  Flowers  rather  large,  pedicellate, 
in  loose,  floribund,  often  nodding  racemes  ;  sepals  free, 
spreading,  narrow  ;  petals  similar,  or  narrow  and  sub- 
stipitate  at  base;  lip  affixed  to  the  base  of  the  column, 
sometimes  biauriculate  ;  column  very  long,  slender,  curved, 
resembling  the  neck  of  a  swan.  Leaves  ample,  plicate- 
venose,  contracted  into  petioles.  Rhizomes  or  scapes 
erect,  few-sheathed,  simple.  For  culture,  see  Catasetum. 

P.  barbata  (bearded).  This  is  correct  name  of  plant  described 
in  this  work  as  Cycnoches  barbatum. 

P.  gratiosa  (agreeable),  fl.  brownish-purple  ;  raceme  deflexed, 
drooping,  many-flowered.  Costa  Rica,  1871.  "This  is  a  species 
in  the  way  of  P.  lepida  ;  yet  it  appears  very  distinct  by  the  very 
short  claw  of  the  lip  and  the  anterior  part  of  the  same  organ  " 
(Keichenbach).  An  elegant  plant. 
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Polycycnis  —  continued. 

P.  leplda  (neat),  fl.,  sepals  and  petals  light  brown,  slightly 
tipped  with  yellow  at  the  apex  ;  lip  light  yellow,  spotted  with 
chocolate-brown,  and  white  towards  the  apex  ;  raceme  drooping, 
from  fifteen  to  twenty-flowered.  Pseudo-bulbs  about  Sn.  high, 
tapering,  dark  green.  Columbia,  1870.  A  very  pretty  species. 
(L  H.  ser.  iii.  19.) 
P.  muscifera  (fly-bearing).  This  is  the  correct  name  of  plant 

described  in  this  work  as  Cyenoehes  mugciferum. 
P.  vittata  (striped).    /.  yellow,  streaked  with  so  much  deep 
chocolate  that  the  former  colour  is  scarcely  discernible  on  the 
,  disposed  in  an  erect  raceme,    h.  1ft    British  Guiana,  1841. 
B.  1841,  69,  under  name  of  Houlletia  vittata.) 

POLTDESMUS   COMPLANATTJS.      See   Milli- 

pedes and  Myriapoda. 

POLYGAIiA  (the  old  Greek  name  used  by  Dios- 
corides,  from  polys,  much,  and  gala,  tnillr  ;  in  reference  to 
its  reputed  quality  of  promoting  the  secretion  of  milk). 
Milkseed;  Milkwort.  Including  Chamcebuxus,  Isolophus, 
and  Senega.  OBD.  Polygalecs.  An  eitensive  genus  (200 
species  have  been  described)  of  greenhouse  or  hardy, 
annual  or  perennial  herbs,  shrubs,  or  sub-shrubs,  distri- 
buted over  the  temperate  and  warmer  regions  of  the 
globe.  Flowers  sometimes  showy,  small,  variable  in 
colour;  spikes  or  racemes  terminal  or  lateral,  rarely 
axillary,  sometimes  in  contracted  heads,  rarely  panicu- 
late. Leaves  alternate,  or  rarely  opposite  or  verticil- 
late.  Only  a  comparative  few  of  the  species  are  now 
in  cultivation.  The  hardy  sorts  are  desirable  subjects 
for  borders  and  rockwork.  The  greenhouse  species  are 
fine  and  very  distinct  plants  amongst  the  hard-wooded 
section.  They  are  more  easily  grown  than  most  others, 
and  flower  profusely  each  spring.  Fibrous  peat,  with 
some  silver  sand  intermixed,  forms  a  suitable  compost 
for  Polygalas,  which  should  be  potted  firm.  Propagated, 
in  spring,  by  cuttings  of  the  young  shoots,  taken  when 
about  Sin.  long,  inserted  in  sandy  peat,  under  a  bell 
glass,  placed  in  an  intermediate  temperature,  and  kept 
shaded. 

P.  Chamsebmrus  (dwarf  Box).  Bastard  Box.  fl.  cream-coloured 
or  yellow,  tipped  with  purple,  fragrant  ;  racemes  axillary,  few- 
flowered.  Early  summer.  L  oblong-lanceolate,  mucronate. 


or  yellow,  tipped  with  purple,  fragrant ;  racemes  axillary,  few- 
flowered.  Early  summer.  L  oblong-lanceolate,  mucronate. 
Stem  shrubby,  branched,  procumbent.  A.  6in.  Mountain  woods 


in  many  parts  of  Europe,  1658.  A  very  pretty,  neat-habited, 
hardy  sub-shrub.  (B.  M.  316.)  P.  C.  purpurea  is  a  handsome 
variety,  dark  brown,  with  purplish  leaves.  (Gn.,  Jan.,  1878.) 

P.  F'lfr'^""*.  (St.  Hilaire's).  fl.  the  largest  of  the  genus ;  three 
outer  sepals  small,  ovate ;  two  inner  ones  corolloid,  white,  tinged 
with  green  and  black ;  inner  petals  mostly  combined  into  a  tube, 
white ;  lateral  ones  sub-acute,  rose-coloured  at  the  apex ;  racemes 
six  to  ten-flowered.  Spring.  I.  4m.  to  Sin.  long,  oblong-ovate, 
sub-acute.  Stem  unbranched,  erect,  1ft  high.  Bahia.  Green- 
house shrub.  (B.  M.  5057.) 

P.  myrtifolia  grandiflora  (Myrtle-leaved,  large-flowered).* 
JL  rich  purple  ;  wings  obliquely  and  broadly  obovate  ;  keel  large, 
veiny  ;  pedicels  shorter  than  the  flowers.  April  and  May.  L  on 
very  short  petioles,  oblong  or  oblong-obovate,  somewhat  mucro- 
nate. h.  4ft.  to  6ft  South  Africa.  A  much-branched,  green- 
house shrub.  (B.  M.  3616.)  P.  Dalmaigiana  of  gardens,  a 
popular  greenhouse  plant,  is  either  a  form  of  P.  myrtifolia,  or  a 
hybrid  between  it  and  P.  opporiti folia. 

P.  oppositifolia  (opposite-leaved).*  fl.  purplish,  with  a  yellowish- 
green  keel,  in  terminal,  sub-corymbose  racemes.  L  opposite, 
cordate,  ovate,  acute,  h.  3ft  to  4ft  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  1790. 
Greenhouse  shrub.  (B.  R.  636.) 

P.  o.  cordata  (heart-shape-leaved).  I  broadly  cordate,  acute  or 
acuminate,  h.  3ft  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  1791. 

P.  o.  latifolia  (broad-leaved).  L  broadly  ovate,  cuspidate- 
acuminate.  (B.  B.  645.) 

P.  pancifolia  (few-leaved),  a.  of  a  fine  purple  colour,  large,  in 
threes,  terminal,  the  keel  crested.  May  to  August.  L  ovate. 
Stems  very  simple,  erect  naked  below,  h.  Sin.  North  America, 
1812.  Hardy  herbaceous  perennial  (R  M.  2852.) 

P.  Senega.  Seneca  Snake-root,  fl.  almost  sessile  ;  wings  round- 
obovate,  concave  ;  crest  short  May  and  June.  L  lanceolate  or 
oblong-lanceolate,  with  rough  margins.  Stems  several,  from  thick 
and  bard,  knotty  rootstocks,  simple,  6in.  to  12m.  high.  North 
America.  Hardy  perennial  herb.  (B.  M.  1051  ;  B.  M.  PL  29 ; 
L.  B.  C.  1380.) 

P.  virgata  (twiggy),  fl.  purple  or  flesh-coloured,  in  long  racemes. 
I.  scattered,  lanceolate  or  linear-lanceolate.  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  Greenhouse  shrub. 

P.  v.  speciosa  (showy),  fl.  purplish,  with  spreading  pedicels, 
in  loose  racemes.  May  to  October  I.  oblong-cuneate,  obtuse, 


Polygala — continued. 

mucronate,  upper  ones  linear,  and,  as  well  as  the  twiggy 
branches,  glabrous,  h.  6ft  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  1814  A  showv 
greenhouse  shrub.  (B.  M.  178CL) 
|  P.  vnlgaris  (common).  Common  Milkwort ;  Procession  Flower  • 
Rogation  Flower.  /.  varying  in  colour,  blue,  lilac,  purple,  pink! 
or  white,  about  iin.  long,  in  terminal  racemes.  June.  L  small! 
oblong  or  lanceolate,  glabrous.  Stems  prostrate  or  erect, 
numerous,  slender.  Europe,  Ac.  (Britain).  Perennial  herb. 
(Sy.  En.  B.  185.) 

POLYGALE.E.  A  natural  order  of  herbs  or  under- 
shrubs,  occasionally  twining,  or  erect  or  climbing  shrubs, 
rarely  small  trees,  glabrous,  tomentose  or  villous,  dis- 
persed over  the  temperate  and  warmer  regions  of  the 
globe.  Flowers  hermaphrodite,  irregular,  solitary  or  centri- 
petally  spicate  or  racemose,  rarely  paniculate,  axillary 
or  terminal ;  sepals  five,  free,  closely  imbricated,  the  two 
inner  ones  larger,  petaloid,  wing-formed ;  petals  three  or 
five,  hypogynous,  the  two  lateral  free  or  united  at  their 
base  with  the  lower  concave  or  galeate  (keel),  in  the  gamo- 
petalous  corolla  split  behind,  rarely  absent;  upper  two 
sometimes  equal  to  the  lateral,  enveloping  the  keel  in 
aestivation,  sometimes  small,  scale-like,  or  absent ;  stamens 
eight,  rarely  five  or  four,  above  the  middle  monadelphous 
or  rarely  free,  the  outer  ones  often  more  or  less  connate 
with  the  petals;  pedicels  usually  articulate  at  base, 
bracteate  and  bracteolate.  Fruit  a  capsule,  berry,  or 
drupe.  Leaves  alternate  or  rarely  opposite,  simple, 
entire;  stipules  none.  The  species  contain  tonic  and 
astringent  properties.  Several  of  the  European  Polygalas 
find  a  place  in  our  Materia  Medica  as  remedies  for  lung 
diseases ;  the  root  of  P.  Senega  has  a  stimulating  action 
on  the  pulmonary  mucous  membrane.  The  order  includes 
fifteen  genera  and  about  400  species.  Illustrative  genera 
are :  Monnina,  Muraltia.  and  Polygala. 

POLYGONASTRUM.     A  synonym  of  Smilacina 

(which  see). 

POLYGON ATUM  (the  old  Greek  name,  used  by  Dios- 
corides,  from  poly,  many,  and  gonu,  a  knee-joint ;  alluding 
to  the  numerously-jointed  stem).  Solomon's  Seal.  STNB. 
AxUlaria,  Evallaria.  OBD.  Liliaceae.  A  genus  comprising 
(according  to  Mr.  Baker)  twenty-three  species  of  pretty, 
mostly  hardy,  herbaceous,  border  plants,  broadly  dispersed 
over  North  temperate  regions.  Flowers  nodding  or  pendu- 
lous, solitary  in  the  arils,  or  frequently  shortly  and  loosely 
racemose  or  sub-umbellate,  on  short  peduncles;  perianth 
marcescent,  at  length  deciduous,  with  short,  erecto-patent 


FIG.  224.  POLTGONATUM  JAPOXICCM,  showing  Habit  and 
detached  Flower. 

lobes.  Berry  globose,  pulpy.  Leaves  alternate,  opposite, 
or  whorled,  ovate,  lanceolate,  or  linear,  in  one  species 
shortly  cirrhose-acuminate  at  apex.  The  species,  the 
best  known  of  which  are  here  described,  are  of  very 
easy  culture  in  a  moderately  good,  loamy  soil  They  are 
all  hardy,  except  where  otherwise  stated,  and  are  admirably 
adapted  for  naturalising  in  woods  and  copses.  P.  multi- 
florum,  the  common  Solomon's  Seal,  is  a  fine  subject  for 
forcing.  The  plants  may  be  grown  in  tho  open  ground  all 
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summer,  and  potted-up  ready  for  forcing  after  the  stems 

die   down.     The  large,   fleshy  rootstocks  may  be  placed 

rather  thickly  in  Gin.  pots,  and,  after  flowering  is  over, 

transferred  again  to  the  open  ground.     Large  quantities 

of   Solomon's   Seal   are   annually   imported  purposely  lor 

forcing ;  but  it  may  be  prepared  at  home,  by  providing  a 

good  soil,  and  planting  each  year  according  to  the  quantity 

required.     Propagated  easily  by  divisions. 

P.  biflorum  (two-flowered).*  JL,  perianth  greenish,  Jin    long ; 

peduncles  one  to  three,  but  mostly  two,  flowered.    May.    I  ovate- 

or  lanceolate-oblong,  nearly  sessile,  usually  minutely  pubescent, 

at  least  on  the  veins,  pale  or  glaucous  beneath.    Stem  slender, 

1ft.  to  3ft.  high.    North  America. 

P  lanonionm  (Japanese),  fl.  one  to  three  in  the  axils,  drooping ; 
riSh  Un  to  Jin.  long,  with  a  white  tube  and  green,  deltoid 
teeth.  April.  I.  ten  to  twelve,  alternate,  ascending  oblong  2m. 
to  Sin.  long,  acute,  above  obscurely  glaucous  below  distinctly  so. 
Stem  1ft  to  lift.  high.  Japan.  See  Fig.  224 


FIG.  225.  POLYGONATUM  MULTIFLORUM,  showing  Habit  and 
detached  Raceme. 

P.  multiflorum  (many-flowered).*  Common  Solomon's  Seal ; 
David's  Harp  ;  Lady's  Seal.  fl.  white  ;  perianth  about  eight  lines 
long,  constricted  in  the  middle ;  peduncles  two  to  five-flowered. 
June.  fr.  bluish-black.  I.  alternate,  3in.  to  5in.  long,  with  very 
short  petioles,  oblong,  stem-clasping.  Stem  2ft.  to  3ft.  high, 
terete.  Northern  hemisphere  (Britain).  See  Fig.  225.  SYN. 
Convallaria  multiflora  (F.  D.  152).  There  are  two  or  three  varie- 
ties of  this  very  pretty  plant ;  one,  flore-pleno,  has  double  flowers, 
and  another,  stnatum,  variegated  leaves. 

P.  officinale  (officinal),  fl.  white,  having  the  perianth  constricted 
at  the  base.  fr.  dark  violet.  I.  ten  to  twelve,  alternate,  oblong, 
semi-amplexicaul.  Stems  about  1ft.  high,  angular.  Northern 
hemisphere  (Britain).  SYNS.  P.  vulgare,  Convallaria  Polygonatum 
(F.  D.  377). 

P.  o.  macranthum  (large-flowered).  A  very  large-flowered  form. 
h.  1ft.  to  IJft.  Japan.  (B.  M.  6133.) 

P.  oppositifolinm  (opposite-leaved),  fl.  many,  disposed  in 
opposite  corymbs  ;  perianth  tube  white,  beautifully  ribbed  with 
red  ;  segments  greenish  ;  peduncles  four-  to  ten-flowered.  April. 
fr.  scarlet.  I.  ten  to  twenty  or  more,  oblong,  acuminate,  very 
shortly  petiolate,  all  opposite.  Stems  2ft.  to  4ft.  high.  Hima- 
layas, 1822.  Greenhouse.  (B.  M.  3529,  H.  E.  F.  125,  and  L.  B.  C. 
640,  under  name  of  Convallaria  oppositifolia.)  The  form  albo- 
vittatum  has  red  stems,  and  leaves  striped  with  white. 

P.  punctatum  (dotted),  fl.,  perianth  tube  white,  lilac-dotted  ; 
segments  greenish.  May.  I.  twelve  to  twenty,  ascendent,  all 
opposite,  rarely  alternate,  oblong-lanceolate,  2in.  to  Sin.  long, 
cuneate  at  base,  shortly  petiolate,  rigid.  Stems  1ft.  to  2ft.  high, 
angular,  sulcate.  India,  1857.  (B.  M.  5061.) 

P.  roseum  (rosy),  fl.  rose-colour,  twin  in  the  axils,  on  very 
short  pedicels  :  perianth  nearly  4in.  long,  with  a  cylindrical  tube 
and  short  teeth.  May.  I.  ascendent,  linear  or  lanceolate,  acu- 
minate, sub-petiolate,  3in.  to  5in.  long ;  upper  ones  opposite  or 
ternate ;  those  at  the  tips  of  the  stems  whorled.  Stems  2ft  to 
3ft.  high,  sulcate.  Central  Siberia.  (B.  M.  5049.) 

P.  verticillatum  (whorled).  /.  greenish,  rather  smaller  than 
those  of  P.  multijlorum ;  perianth  constricted  in  the  middle ; 
peduncle  one  to  three-flowered.  June.  fr.  red.  I.  whorled, 
sessile,  lanceolate.  Stem  2ft.  to  4ft  high,  angular.  Northern 
hemisphere  (Britain).  SYN.  Convallaria  verticillata  (F.  D.  86). 

P.  vulgare  (common).    A  synonym  of  P.  officinale. 

FOLYGONE2E.       A   very    distinct  natural   order  of 

herbs,    shrubs,    or    sometimes    trees,    broadly    dispersed; 

the  arborescent  species  are  nearly  all  tropical  American, 


Polygonese— continued. 

the  shrubs  are  mostly  limited  to  the  Eastern  Mediter- 
ranean or  Western  Asiatic  region,  and  the  herbaceous 
kinds  affect  temperate  and  mountainous  regions.  Flowers 
hermaphrodite,  or,  in  a  few  genera,  unisexual,  regular, 
usually  rather  small,  springing  from  the  axils  of  leaves 
or  bracts  (sometimes  ochreiforni),  solitary  or  fasciculate, 
in  racemes  or  spikes;  perianth  inferior,  calycine  or 
coloured,  with  four  to  six  lobes  or  segments ;  stamens 
six  to  nine,  rarely  fewer,  or  many  and  indefinite ;  fila- 
ments filiform  or  dilated  at  base,  free  or  connate  in  a 
ring  at  the  base;  anthers  two-celled,  often  versatile; 
ovary  trigonal  or  compressed,  sessile  or  shortly  adnate 
to  the  perianth  at  the  base;  pedicels  frequently  articu- 
lated. Fruit  a  nut,  trigonal,  compressed,  or  rarely 
quadrigonal,  rarely  naked,  usually  covered  by  the  peri- 
anth. Leaves  alternate  or  rarely  opposite,  variable  in 
form,  rarely  lobed  or  divided;  petioles  usually  more  or 
less  dilated  and  stem-clasping.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant products  of  the  order  is  Rhubarb  (Rheum 
officinale).  Buckwheat,  Sorrels,  and  Docks  may  be  men- 
tioned as  other  economic  members  of  the  order.  Poty- 
gonece  comprises  thirty  genera  and  about  600  species. 
Examples  are:  Coccoloba,  Fagopyrum,  Muehlenbeckia, 
Polygonum,  and  Kheum. 


FIG.  226.  UPPER  PORTION  OF  STEM  OF  POLYGONUM  CUSFIDATUJU. 
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POLYOrONTJM  (from  polys,  many,  and  gonu,  a  knee- 
joint  ;  referring  to  the  numerous  joints  of  the  stem).  Knot 
Grass  or  Weed.  OBD.  Polygonece.  A  very  large  genus 
(nearly  150  species)  of  handsome,  annual  or  perennial, 
greenhouse  or  hardy  herbs  or  (rarely)  under-shrubs,  of 
variable  habit,  found  throughout  the  world,  but  rare 
within  the  tropics.  Flowers  usually  fasciculate,  some- 
times so  lax  that  they  may  be  regarded  as  axillary; 
perianth  funnel-shaped  or  campanulate,  usually  coloured, 
with  five  somewhat  unequal  segments;  pedicels  articu- 
lated above  or  below  the  middle.  Leaves  alternate,  with 
ochreate  stipules.  A  great  number  of  the  species,  twelve 


Polygonum — continued. 

P.  amplexicaule  (stem-claspingX*  «.  bright  rose-red  or  white, 
in  solitary  or  twin  racemes  2in.  to  6m.  long.  September 
and  October.  L  cordate-ovate  or  cordate-lanceolate,  long- 
acuminate,  the  lower  long-petipled,  the  upper  sessile  and 
amplexicauL  Stems  2ft  to  3ft  high,  from  a  strong,  woody  root- 
stock.  Himalayas.  Hardy  perennial  herb.  (B.  M.  6500.) 

P.  Bistorta.  Bistort  or  Snakeweed.  fl.  reddish-pink,  in  a  dense, 
terminal,  erect,  solitary  spike.  June  to  September.  L  chiefly 
radical,  large,  oblong  or  ovate-obtuse,  glaucous  beneath,  on  long 
petioles.  A.  lift  Europe  (Britain),  North  and  West  Asia. 
Perennial  herb.  (Sy.  En.  B.  1243.) 

P.  Brnnonis  (Brown's).    A  synonym  of  P.  affine. 

P.  capitatnm  (headed),  fl.  pink,  small,  growing  in  dense,  round 
heads,  on  long  stalks,  from  the  upper  leaf  mril^  J.  ovate  or 
elliptical,  2m.  long,  green,  marked  with  dark  V-shaped  bands, 
extending  from  the  midrib  at  the  centre  to  the  base  of  the  leaf. 
Stems  slender,  diffuse,  hairy,  rooting.  North  India.  A  pretty 
little,  cool  greenhouse  or  half-hardy,  perennial  herb,  with  a  neat, 
spreading  habit  (Bet  B.  1L) 

P.  cbinense 
green,  others  pu 
the  in 


inside  with 
China  to  India,  Ac. 


foliis-pictts  (painted-leaved  Chinese).  L,  so 
purple,  and  all  with  a  V-shaped  mark,  margined 
th  a  dark  line  of  deep  purple  or  blackish-gree 


deep  purple  or  blackish-green. 
Hardy  perennial  herb.    (B.  M.  5238.) 

Septem- 


FIG. 227.  POLYGONUM  ORIENTALS,  showing  Habit,  detached 
Spike,  and  Single  Flower. 

of  which  are  British,  are  of  no  ornamental  value  what- 
ever, but  the  following  are  desirable  and  worth  growing. 
They  are  of  the  easiest  possible  culture  in  any  ordinary 
garden  soil,  but  they  well  repay  generous  treatment  and 
a  good  position.  P.  cuspidatvm  and  P.  sachalinense 
are  specially  noteworthy  and  fine  amongst  hardy  plants 
where  space  is  allowed  them  to  develop.  The  uTiTinala 
are  raised  from  seeds,  sown  in  the  open  border,  in  spring, 
or  raised  in  heat,  and  after- 
wards planted  out.  This  latter 
plan  is  the  best  with  such 
species  as  P.  orientate,  which, 
in  a  warm,  sunny  spot,  in  good, 
rich  soil,  forms  a  very  fine 
plant.  The  perennials  are  in- 
creased by  dividing  the  root- 
stocks. 


P.  compactnm  (compact).*  fl.  white,  in  erect  racemes. 
ber.  1  somewhat  crimped,  h.  2ft.  Japan,  before  1875.  This 
is  probably  a  variety  of  P.  eufpidtitum  ;  but  it  is  very  distinct  in 
the  way  implied  by  its  name,  being  more  compact  and  rigid,  and 
not  more  than  half  so  talL  The  leaves,  too,  are  of  a  much  darker 
colour.  Its  habit  is,  however,  less  graceful  than  that  of  P.  au- 
pidatum.  Hardy  perennial  herb.  (B.  M.  6476.) 

P.  enspidatnm  (pointed-leaved).*  fl.  creamy-  white,  forming 
drooping,  feathery  panicles,  4in.  to  -Sin.  long,  succeeded  by  scarlet 
fruits.  Summer.  L  large,  somewhat  distichous,  oval-oblong, 
cuspidate,  petiolate.  h.  4ft.  to  8ft.  Japan,  1825.  A  hardy 
perennial  herb,  of  quick  growth,  and  having  Ion;:,  slender  stems. 
It  is  best  grown  as  an  isolated  specimen.  See  Fig.  226.  (B.  M. 
6503;  L.  A  P.  F.  G.  i.,  p.  137  ;  B.  G.  291.)  SY>.  P.  Sieboldii  (ot 
gardens). 

P.  filiforme  variegatum  (thread-like,  variegated).*  L  large, 
drooping,  oval-oblong,  finely  splashed  or  marbled  with  pale  green 
and  yellow.  Japan,  1865.  A  hardy  perennial,  fine  for  sub- 
tropical gardening. 

P.  orientate  (Eastern).*  fl.  deep  rosy-purple  or  white,  in  long, 
drooping  racemes,  which  are  both  terminal  and  axillary.  August. 
L  large,  ovate-acuminate,  pilose  or  nearly  glabrous,  h.  3ft  to 
4ft,  or  sometimes  nearly  10ft  East  Indies,  1707.  A  large  and 
free-growing,  hardy  annual,  with  very  robust  stems,  which  give 
off  n!unero5s,  lateral  shoots.  See  Fig.  227.  (B.  M.  213.) 

P.  sachalinense  (Sachalm).*  fl.  of  a  delicate  greenish-yellow 
colour,  in  axillary  racemes;  bracts  ovate,  long-pointed.  Late 
L  broadly  ovate  or  ovate-oblong,  acuminate,  the  lower 


(kindred).*   fl.  rosy-red, 
spikes,  freely  produced 


in  dense    . 

throughout  the  autumn.  I.  few 
and  narrow,  h.  6in.  to  8in. 
Nepaul,  1822.  A  very  orna- 
mental, hardy  perennial.  (B.  M. 
6472.)  SYN.  P.  Bmnonit  (L.  J.  F. 
117  ;  L.  &  P.  F.  G.  37). 

P.  alptnnm  (alpine),  fl.  snow- 
white,  panicled.  Summer.  L 
ovate-lanceolate,  deep  green,  with 
ciliated  margins,  h.  3ft.  to  4ft 
Alps,  1816.  This  very  desirable 
perennial  is  particularly  useful 
where  cut  flowers  are  much  in 
request 

P.  ampnibium  (amphibious). 
Willow  Grass.  A.  bright  red, 
in  dense,  ovate  spikes.  July. 
I.  lanceolate.  Stem  round,  leafy. 
North  temperate  and  Arctic 
regions  (Britain).  An  aquatic 
or  semi-aquatic  perennial  herb. 
When  growing  in  water,  the 
petioles  are  very  long  and  the 
stipules  smooth ;  whilst  the  ter- 
restrial form  has  short  petioles  and 
hispid  stipules.  (Sy.  En.  B.  124a) 

VoL  HI. 


FIG.  228.  POLYGONUM  SACHALINENSK. 
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ones  sub-cordate  at  the  base,  upper  ones  truncate,  all  with 
glaucous  and  prominently-veined  under-surfaces.  stem  erect, 
strong,  h.  10ft.  to  12ft.  Sachalin  Islands,  1869.  A  strong-grow- 
ing,  hardy  perennial,  differing  chiefly  from  P.  cuspidatum  in  its 
angular,  striated  stems.  This  plant  luxuriates  in  a  moist  subsoil 
near  the  margin  of  water,  and  is  a  desirable  subject  for  naturalising 
in  semi-wild  places.  See  Fig.  228.  (B.  M.  6540.) 
P.  Sieboldii  (Siebold's).  A  garden  synonym  of  P.  cuspidatum. 
P.  sphwrostacliyuin  (round-spiked).*  ft.  blood-red,  pendulous, 
in  a  broad,  cylindric,  globose  spike.  Autumn.  1.  3m.  to  5m.  long, 
linear,  linear-oblong,  or  lanceolate,  acute,  crispidate  crenulate, 
glabrous  and  glaucous  or  pubescent  beneath ;  radical  ones 
stalked,  cauline  ones  sessile.  Alpine  and  sub-alpine  Himalaya. 
Hardy.  (B.  M.  6847.) 

P.  tomentosum  (tomentose).  ft.  clear  rosy-pink,  in  erect,  spike- 
formed  panicles  at  the  tips  of  the  branches.  I.  large,  oblong- 
lanceolate,  very  much  attenuated  at  the  apex,  covered  on  bptn 
surfaces,  but  especially  beneath,  with  greyish  hairs  India, 
1876.  A  half-hardy  or  greenhouse  perennial.  (R.  G.  810.) 
P.  vaccinifolium  (Whortleberry-leaved).*  ft.  bright  rose,  freely 
produced  in  long,  nearly  round  spikes.  Late  summer  and  autumn. 
I.  smooth,  ovate  or  elliptic,  attenuated  at  both  ends,  the  margin 
slightly  revolute,  bright  green,  sometimes  tinged  with  red  above, 
pate  beneath.  Stems  much-branching,  woody,  prostrate  Hima- 
laya, 1845.  A  hardy  perennial,  one  o?  the  most  useful  plants  for 
rockwork  in  cultivation.  (B.  M.  4622.) 

POLTMNIA  (dedicated  to  the  muse  Polyhymnia, 
for  no  obvious  reason,  the  species  being  coarse  and 
inelegant).  Leaf-cup. '  OED.  Composites.  A  genus  com- 
prising about  a  dozen  species  of  greenhouse  or  hardy, 
glabrous,  scabrous-pubescent  or  villous,  often  slightly 
viscid,  perennial  herbs,  shrubs,  or  trees,  natives  of 
America,  from  Bonaria  to  Canada.  Flower-heads  yellow 
or  yellowish,  heterogamous,  rather  large,  mediocre,  or 
small,  corymbosely  paniculate;  achenes  glabrous;  in- 
volucre hemispherical  or  expanded,  with  two-seriate 


FIG.  229.  TUBERS  OF  POLYMNIA  EDULIS. 


bracts ;  receptacle  flat.  Leaves  opposite,  or  the  upper  ones 
alternate,  often  ample,  entire,  angulate,  or  lobed.  The 
species  best  known  to  cultivation  are  described  below. 
They  are  very  useful  for  sub-tropical  gardening  in  the 
South  of  England.  A  warm  position  and  deep,  rich  soil 
are  essential  elements  in  their  culture.  Propagated  freely, 
in  spring,  by  divisions ;  by  cuttings,  struck  in  sand,  in  a 
gentle  heat,  during  January;  or  by  seeds,  sown  in  heat, 
at  the  same  time. 


Polymnia — continued. 

P.  canadensis  (Canadian),  fl.-heads  whitish-yellow,  small ;  rays 
few,  obovate  or  wedge-shaped,  shorter  than  the  involucre.  July. 
I.,  lower  ones  deeply  pinnatifld,  the  uppermost  ones  triangular- 
ovate,  and  three  to  flve-lobed  or  angled,  petioled.  h.  6ft.  North 
America,  1768.  Hardy  herbaceous  perennial. 

P.  cdulis  (edible),  fl.-heads  yellow.  A  tall,  coarse-growing,  hardy 
perennial,  cultivated  in  the  Andean  region  for  the  sake  of  its 
edible  tubers.  See  Fig.  229. 

P.  grandls  (large).    A  synonym  of  Montanoa  bipinnatifida. 

P.  heracleifolia  (Heracleum-leaved).  A  synonym  of  Montanoa 
bipinnatifida. 

P.  pyramidalis  (pyramidal),  fl.-heads  having  a  yellow  ray  and 
a  dark  brown  disk,  disposed  in  cymes.  Summer  and  autumn. 
1.  cordate-ovate,  12in.  long  by  16in.  broad,  with  decurrent  petioles. 
h.  10ft.  A  free  and  rapid-growing,  half-hardy,  arborescent 
perennial,  something  like  the  Sunflower  in  habit.  New 
Grenada,  1867.  (R.  H.  1867,  210.) 

P.  Uvedalia  (Uvedalia).  fl.-heads  yellow ;  rays  ten  to  fifteen, 
linear-oblong,  much  longer  than  the  inner  scales  of  the  involucre  ; 
outer  involucral  scales  very  large.  September.  I.  broadly  ovate, 
angled  and  toothed,  nearly  sessile  ;  lower  ones  palmately  lobed, 
abruptly  narrowed  into  a  winged  petiole,  h.  4ft.  to  10ft.  United 
States,  1699.  Hardy  herbaceous  perennial. 

POLYPAK/A.     A  synonym   of   Honttuynia   (which 
see). 

FOLYFETALOUS. 

tinct. 


Having    petals    perfectly   dis- 


POLYPHEMA.     A  synonym  of  Artocarpus. 

POLYPODIUM  (the  old  Greek  name,  used  by  Theo- 
phrastns,  from  polys,  many,  and  podion,  a  little  foot ;  on 
account  of  the  appearance  of  the  rhizome  and  its  append- 
ages). Polypody.  Including  Aglaomorpha,  Calymmodon, 
Campyloneuron,  Colysis,  Craspedaria,  Cryptosorus,  Cyrto- 
miphlebium,  Dibblemma,  Dictymia,  Dictyoptens,  Drynaria, 
Dryostachyum,  Goniophlebium,  Goniopteris,  Grammitis 
(in  part),  Lecanopteris,  Lepicystis,  Lopholepis,  Micro- 
gramme,  Microsorium  (in  part),  Monachosorum,  Nipho- 
bolus,  Niphopsis,  Paragramma,  Phegopteris,  Phlebodium, 
Phymatodes,  Pleopeltis,  Pleuridium,  Polycampium,  Pseuda- 
thyrium,  and  some  other  less  important  so-called  genera. 
OBD.  Filices.  The  largest  genus  of  the  order,  comprising 
upwards  of  450  species.  It  includes  plants  of  two 
different  modes  of  growth,  each  series  comprising  a  num- 
ber of  species  of  each  of  the  different  kinds  of  venation, 
and  from  all  climates.  Sori  on  the  back  of  the  lobes, 
round  or  rarely  oblong,  not  more  than  twice  as  long  as 
broad.  Polypodiums  are  very  handsome  plants ;  they 
thrive  under  very  varied  conditions.  Many  of  them,  per- 
haps, do  best  in  good  fibrous  loam  and  soil  rich  in  humus ; 
others  thrive  on  blocks  of  fibry  peat,  on  tree-fern  stems, 
or  treated  as  basket-plants.  Some  of  them  are  eminently 
adapted  for  crevices  on  rockwork.  Except  where  other- 
wise stated,  the  species  described  below  thrive  under 
stove  treatment.  For  general  culture,  &c.,  see  Ferns. 

P.  acrostichoides  (Acrostichum-like).  rhiz.  woody,  wide-creep- 
ing, scaly,  black  in  the  centre,  sti.  lin.  to  Sin.  long,  firm,  erect. 
fronds  lit.  to  2ft.  long,  iin.  to  lin.  broad,  ligulate,  gradually  nar- 
rowed below,  naked  above,  dirty-white-tomentose  beneath,  sori 
bright-coloured,  not  immersed,  small,  close,  covering  the  whole 
upper  part  of  the  frond.  Ceylon,  Queensland,  &c.  Greenhouse. 
SYN.  Siphobolus  acrostichoides. 

\  P.  adnascens  (adnascent).  rhiz.  slender,  firm,  with  linear,  de- 
ciduous scales,  sti.  Jin.  to  lin.  long,  firm,  erect,  fronds  dimor- 
phous ;  the  barren  ones  elliptical  or  spathulate,  blunt ;  the  fertile 
ones  longer  and  narrower,  6in.  to  12m.  long,  Jin.  to  pn.  broad, 
naked  above,  white-tomentose  beneath.  sori  bright-coloured, 
small,  immersed,  occupying  the  whole  of  the  contracted  upper 
part  of  the  frond.  India,  &c.,  1824.  SYN.  Siphobolus  adnascens 
(H.  G.  F.  19). 

P.  adnatum  (adhering),  sti.  6in.  to  12in.  long,  naked,  glossy. 
fronds  lift  to  3ft.  long,  1ft.  broad,  with  an  oblong-lanceolate, 
entire  fertile  pinna,  6in.  to  9in.  long,  and  Hin.  to  2in.  broad,  and 
several  similar  lateral  ones  on  each  side,  the  upper  ones  broadly 
adnate  to  the  rachis  at  the  base,  sori  and  areolce  in  rows  of  four 
to  six  between  the  midrib  and  edge.  Guatemala,  &c.  SYN. 
Goniophlebium  adnatum. 

P.  albo  punctatissimum  (much  dotted  with  white).  A  variety 
of  P.  crassifolium. 

P.  albo-squamatum  (white-scaly).*  rhiz.  woody,  with  dark 
brown  scales,  sometimes  lin.  long.  sti.  6in.  to  12in.  long,  firm, 
erect,  glossy,  fronds  sometimes  simple,  usually  pinnate,  1ft.  to 
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2ft.  long,  1ft.  or  more  broad,  with  several  distant,  erecto-patent 
pinnae  on  each  side,  which  are  6in.  to  lOin.  long,  and  Jin.  to  fin. 
broad,  the  apex  acuminate,  the  edge  slightly  repand  towards  the 
point,  the  base  narrowed,  the  lower  ones  stalked ;  upper  surface 
with  small,  white  dots  at  the  edge  or  all  over,  sort  in  a  single  row 
midway  between  the  edge  and  midrib.  Malay  Isles  and  Philip- 
pines. (H.  G.  F.  47.)  SYN.  Phymatodes  albo-sguamata. 

P.  alpestre  (alpine),  sti.  4in.  to  6in.  long,  tufted,  scaly  below. 
fronds  1ft.  to  2ft.  long,  6in.  to  8in.  broad,  oblong-lanceolate ; 
pinnae  lanceolate,  3in.  to  4in.  long,  lin.  to  ijin.  broad ;  pinnules 
deeply  pinnatifld,  with  toothed  lobes,  sori  small,  one  to  four  to 
each  lobe.  Cold  regions  of  Northern  hemisphere  (Britain,  <fec.). 
This  species  closely  resembles  Asplenium  Filix-fcemina.  SYN. 
Pseudathyrium  alpestre. 

P.  a.  flexile  (pliable).  A  variety  of  more  flaccid  habit ;  the  pin- 
nules oblong,  with  fewer  lobes,  and  a  broad,  uncut  centre.  SYN. 
Pseudathyrium  Hexile. 

P.  amphostemon.    A  form  of  P.  angustifolium. 

P.  androgynum  (hermaphrodite),  sti.  1ft.  to  2ft  long,  erect, 
naked  or  slightly  villous.  fronds  1ft.  to  3ft.  long,  1ft.  or  more 
broad ;  pinnae  6in.  to  Sin.  long,  Jin.  to  lin.  broad,  numerous, 
spreading,  lowest  narrowed  at  base  and  sometimes  stalked,  cut  a 
quarter  to  half  way  down  into  blunt  lobes ;  rachis  and  under  side 
sometimes  slightly  hairy,  sori  in  rows  near  the  midrib.  Cuba  to 
Peru,  1843.  SYNS.  P.  tetragonum,  Ooniopteris  tetragona.  In 
the  form  ineqalodus,  the  pinnae  are  IJin.  and  the  lobes  iin. 
broad,  the  latter  sub-falcate. 


•IJJbjg!^ 

FIG.  230.  POLYPODIUM  ANGUSTATUM. 

P.  angustatum  (narrowed),  rhiz.  stout,  wide-creeping,  clothed 
with  whitish,  linear,  deciduous  scales,  sti.  2in.  to  4in.  long, 
strong,  erect,  fronds  6in.  to  12in.  long,  iin.  to  liin.  broad, 
ligulate,  entire,  very  coriaceous  ;  upper  surface  naked,  the  lower 
clothed  with  adpressed,  cottony,  sub-ferruginous  tomentum.  son 
large,  prominent,  in  rows  near  the  edge  of  the  contracted 
upper  part,  and  sometimes  confluent  North  India,  New  South 
Wales,  &c.  Greenhouse.  See  Fig.  230.  (H.  G.  F.  20.) 

P.  angustatum  (narrow),  of  Blume.   A  synonym  of  P.  palmatum. 

P.  angustifolium  (narrow-fronded).  rhiz.  stout,  epigaeous, 
brown-scaly,  fronds  1ft.  to  IJft.  long,  only  Jin.  broad,  quite 
entire,  with  an  acute  point ;  the  lower  part  gradually  narrowed 
into  a  generally  short  stem ;  edges  often  revolute.  «ortand  areolce 
in  from  one  to  four  rows  between  the  midnb  and  edge ;  the 
former  in  two  rows  between  the  main  veins.  Cuba,  Brazil,  &c., 
1820.  SYN.  Campyloneurum  angustifolium.  A  very  variable 
species.  The  broadest  form,  amphostemon,  has  fronds  lin.  broad, 
with  four  rows  of  sori ;  the  variety  ensifolium  has  narrow,  sessile 
fronds,  with  the  areolae  and  sori  in  one  row  between  the  edge  and 
midrib. 

P.  argutum  (pungent),  rhiz.  Jin.  thick,  firm,  wide-creeping, 
with  minute,  dark  brown  scales,  sti.  Sin.  to  6in.  long,  naked, 
castaneo-stramineous.  fronds  oblong-lanceolate,  sub-erect,  1ft. 
to  2ft.  long,  Sin.  to  12in.  broad,  simply  pinnate ;  pinnae  ten  to 
twenty-jugate,  ligulate,  acuminate,  faintly  inciso-crenate,  iin.  to 
|in.  broad,  many  free  and  distant,  the  lowest  not  reduced,  son 
and  areolce  uniserial,  the  former  not  close,  nearer  the  midnb  than 
the  edge.  Himalayas,  1843.  Greenhouse. 

P.  asperulum  (rather  rough),  sti.  brownish,  firm,  terete, 
pubescent,  fronds  IJft.  to  2ft.  long,  1ft.  or  more  broad  lower 
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pinnae  6in.  to  9in.  long,  iin.  broad,  unequal-sided,  cut  down  to 
the  rachis  below  into  oblong,  pinnatifld  segments  ;  both  surfaces 
villous.  sori  copious,  one  to  each  ultimate  lobe.  Philippines 
1842.  SYN.  Phegopteris  asperula. 

P.  asplenloides  (Asplenium-like).    A  variety  of  P.  reptans. 

P.  attennatum  (thin),  of  Robert  Brown.  A  synonym  of 
P.  Brovmii. 

P.  aureum  (golden).*  rhiz.  stout,  wide-creeping,  clothed  with 
bright,  ferruginous  scales,  sti.  1ft.  to  2ft.  long,  stout,  erect,  glossy. 
fronds  3ft.  to  5ft.  long,  9in.  to  ISin.  broad,  with  a  long,  linear- 
lanceolate,  terminal  lobe,  and  cut  throughout  within  about  iin. 
of  the  rachis  into  numerous,  undulated,  lateral  pinnae,  4in.  to  9in. 
long,  about  lin.  broad,  with  a  rounded  sinus  between,  sori 
irregularly  one  to  three-seriate,  areolce  copious.  Tropical 
America  and  Australia,  1742.  SYN.  Phlebodium  aureum. 

P.  a.  areolatum  (areolate).  A  variety  with  smaller,  more  cori- 
aceous, and  very  glaucous  fronds,  closer  lobes,  and  uniserial  sori. 
SYNS.  P.  sporadocarpum,  Phlebodium  areolatum. 

P.  a.  pulvinatum  (cushion-like).  This  resembles  P.  a.  areolatum, 
but  the  fronds  are  hardly  at  all  glaucous,  and  the  terminal  lobe 
is  very  small.  SYN.  Phlebodium  pulvinatum. 

P.  auriculatum  (eared),  sti.  tufted,  lift  to  2ft  long,  decidu- 
ously  villous.  fronds  3ft.  to  4ft.  long,  1ft.  or  more  broad ; 

S'nnae  6in.  to  Sin.  long,  lin.  broad,  cut  down  nearly  to  the  rachis 
to  close,  spreading,  entire,  blunt  lobes ;  lower  pinnae  reduced 
to  mere  auricles,  furnished  with  a  prominent  gland  at  the  base 
beneath,  sori  borne  about  the  middle  of  the  veinlets.  Hima- 
layas, 1824. 

P.  bifrons  (two-fronded).  rhiz.  woody,  slender,  branched, 
tortuous,  nearly  naked,  fronds,  barren  ones  3in.  to  4in.  long, 
lin.  broad,  sessile,  elliptical,  narrowed  at  both  ends,  with  blunt 
lobes,  reaching  nearly  half  way  down ;  fertile  ones  4in.  to  6in. 
long,  about  Jin.  broad,  entire,  short-stalked,  sori  large,  oblong, 
placed  end  to  end  in  a  row  on  each  side,  close  to  the  midrib. 
Ecuador.  SYN.  Phymatodes  bifrons. 

P.  Billardleri  (La  Billardiere's).  rhiz.  woody,  wide-creeping, 
with  scales  black  in  the  centre,  sti.  4in.  to  Sin.  long,  firm,  erect, 
glossy,  fronds  varying  from  oblong-lanceolate  and  quite  entire 
to  18in.  long  and  9in.  broad,  deeply  pinnatifld,  with  lanceolate  or 
linear  lobes,  sori  large,  uniseriate,  medial  or  sub-marginal,  dis- 
tinctly immersed.  South  Australia,  &c.,  1823.  Greenhouse. 
SYN.  Phymatodes  Billardieri. 

F.  biserratum  (twice-serrated).    A  form  of  P.  subpetiolatum. 


FIG.  231.  PINNA  OF  POLYPODIUM  BRASILIENSE. 

P  brasiliense  (Brazilian),     rhiz.  stout,  with  grey  scales,    sti. 
6in.  to  12in.  long,  flrm,  erect,  glossy,    fronds  1ft.  to  2ft.  long, 
uently  1ft.  broad,  cut  to  the  rachis  into  numerous  entire, 


erecto-patent  pinnte,  which  are  4in.  to  6in.  long,   1m.  to  jin. 

ed,  in  one  or  two 


frequently 

erecto-pate  ,  . 

broad,  dilated  at  base,    sori  slightly  immersed, 
rows,      areolce  in  three  or  four  rows.     Brazil,  &C.,  1837.     See 
Fig.  231.    SYN.  P.  neriifolium. 

P.  Brownii  (Brown's),  rhiz.  woody,  wide-creeping,  with  dull 
brown  scales,  fronds  scattered,  6in.  to  18in.  long,  Jin.  to  iin 
broad,  ligulate,  with  a  blunt  point,  entire  or  slightly  repand 
edges,  and  the  lower  part  gradually  narrowed  to  a  base  or  short 
stem,  sori  large,  immersed,  arranged  in  a  single  row,  end  to 
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irough 

pinnae,  4in.  to  Sin.  long,  lin.  to  liin.  broad, 
close  to  the  anterior  main  vein,  sometime 
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end,  with  a  space  between  each,  midway  between  the  midrib 
and  edge,  areolce  uniform.  Australia,  &c.,  1823.  Greenhouse. 
SYNS.  P.  attenuatum  (H.  G.  F.  30),  Phymatodes  Brovmii. 
P.  californicum  (Californian).  rhiz.  wide-creeping,  with 
spreading,  ferruginous  scales,  sti.  3in.  to  6in.  long,  firm,  erect, 
naked,  fronds  6in.  to  9in.  long,  Sin.  to  5in.  broad,  oblong, 
deltoid,  cut  clown  nearly  or  quite  to  the  rachis  into  entire  or 
finely-toothed  pinnae,  liin.  to  2Jin.  long,  fin.  to  iin.  broad,  the 
lowest  not  reduced,  son'  large,  in  single  rows  near  the  midrib. 
California.  Greenhouse.  SYN.  Goniophlebium  californicum. 
P.  Cameroonlanum  (Cameroons).  sti.  4ft.  long,  glossy,  fronds 
3ft.  to  4ft.  long,  2ft.  broad,  the  upper  part  pinnatifld,  with  deep, 
lanceolate  lobes  ;  lower  pinnae  deltoid,  upwards  of  1ft.  long,  6in. 
to  Sin.  broad,  cut  down  below  nearly  to  the  rachis  into  lanceolate, 
pinnatifld  lobes,  son  in  rows  near  the  main  veins,  areolce 
copious.  Cameroon  Mountains.  SYN.  Dictyopteris  Cameroonianis. 
P.  capitcllatum  (small-headed).  A  synonym  of  P.  juglandi- 

folium. 

P.  Catharines  (St  Catherine's),    rhiz.  wide-creeping,  with  dark 
brown  scales,    sti.  4in.  to  6in.  long,  erect,  glossy,   fronds  6m.  to 
12in.  long,  3in.  to  5in.  broad,  cut  down  to  the  rachis  into  close, 
blunt,  sub-entire,  spreading  pinnae,  liin.  to  Sin.  long,  Jin.  to  Jin. 
broad,  the  lowest  pair  shorter  and  deflexed.    sori  large,  in  two 
rows  close  to  the  midrib.    Brazil,  1824. 
P.  ciliatum  (ciliated).    A  variety  of  P.  piloselloides. 
P.  colpodes  (embosomed).    A  synonym  of  P.  plesiosorum. 
P.  conjugatum  (mixed),    rhiz.  very  thick,  densely  matted,  with 
light  brown  scales,    fronds  2ft.  to  4ft.  long,  1ft  to  lift,  broad, 
arranged  in  a  circle,  the  stem  with  a  lobed  wing,  2in.  to  4in.  broad, 
on  each  side  at  the  base,  which  is  narrowed  and  more  deeply 
lobed  upwards,  passing  gradually  into  the  frond,  which  is  cut 
down  nearly  to  the  rachis  throughout  into  entire,  erecto-patent 

sori  in  a  single  row 
confluent.    India,  &c. 
SYNS.  P.  coronans,  Drynaria  conjugata. 
P.  coronans  (crowned).    A  synonym  of  P.  conjugatum. 
P.  corymbiferum  (corymbose).    A  form  of  P.  Lingua. 
P.  crassifollum  (thick-fronded).*    rhiz.  woody,  short-creeping, 
with  dull  brown  scales,    sti.  2in.    to  6in.  long,    strong,  erect. 
fronds  1ft.  to  3ft.  long,  lin.  to  5in.  wide,  gradually  narrowed  to 
both  ends,  the  edge  entire,  upper  side  with  scattered  small,  white, 
dots  ;  texture  very  coriaceous,    sori  in  single  rows  between  the 
main  veins,  two  to  nine  in  a  row  between  the  edge  and  midrib. 
West  Indies,  Ac.,    1823.     SYN.    Pleuridium   crassifolium.    The 
variety  albo-punctatisaimum  is  a  much-dotted  form,  with  less 
distinctly    raised    veins    than   usual.      SYN.    Pleuridium  albo- 
punctatissimum. 
P.  crassincrvium  (thickly-nerved).     A  synonym  of  P.  platy- 

phyllum. 

P.  crenatum  (scolloped),  sti.  1ft,  to  2ft.  long,  erect,  naked  or 
pubescent,  fronds  1ft.  to  2ft.  long,  1ft.  or  more  broad,  with  an 
oblong-lanceolate,  terminal  pinna,  6m.  to  Sin.  long  and  liin.  to2in. 
broad,  the  edge  a  little  bluntly  lobed  or  nearly  entire,  and  two  or 
four  opposite  pairs  of  similar  ones,  sori  in  rows  near  the  main 
veins.  Cuba,  &c.,  1823.  SYN.  Ooniopteris  crenata. 
P.  curvatum  (curved),  rhiz.  stout,  scaly,  sti.  Sin.  to  4in.  long, 
naked,  glossy,  dark  brown,  jronds  1ft.  to  lift,  long,  2in.  to  Sin. 
broad,  pendent,  cut  down  to  the  rachis  into  close,  crenated, 
linear  pinnae,  which  are  decurrent  at  base,  sori  bright  yellow, 
in  two  long  rows.  Jamaica,  &c.,  1823. 

P.  cuspidatum  (pointed).  A  synonym  of  P.  persiccefolium. 
P.  cyathesefolium  (Cyathea-fronded).  sti.  1ft.  to  lift,  long, 
firm,  naked,  stramineous,  fronds  lift,  to  2ft.  long,  1ft.  or  more 
broad  ;  pinnae  6in.  to  9in.  long,  2in.  or  more  broad,  cut  down  to  a 
broadly- winged  rachis  into  falcate,  entire  lobes,  Jin.  to  lin.  broad, 
the  lowest  pair  rather  smaller  and  deflexed.  sori  about  the 
centre  of  the  veinlets.  Mauritius  and  Bourbon.  SYN.  P.  Sieber- 
ianum. 

P.  dccumanum  (tall),  rhiz.  stout,  with  soft,  bright,  ferruginous 
scales,  sti.  1ft.  to  2ft.  long,  stout,  erect,  glossy,  fronds  1ft.  to 
3ft.  long,  1ft.  to  2ft.  broad,  cut  down  nearly,  or  below  quite,  to 
the  rachis  into  ligulate,  nearly  entire  pinnae,  often  1ft.  long,  2in. 
to  Sin.  broad,  sori  each  terminating  two  or  three  free  vemlets. 
Tropical  America,  Brazil,  1818.  SYNS.  P.  dictyocallis,  Phlebodium 

P.  decurrens  (decurrent).  rhiz.  wiry,  rather  slender,  with 
deciduous  scales,  sti.  6in.  to  12in.  long,  firm,  naked,  fronds 
usually  with  several  erecto-patent  pinnae  on  each  side,  which  are 
Sin.  to  12in.  long,  liin.  to  2in.  broad,  with  an  acuminate  point,  a 
narrowed  base,  and  nearly  entire  edges,  areolce  about  six,  between 
the  edge  and  midrib,  with  two  or  three  sori  in  each.  Brazil  and 
Peru.  SYN.  Campyloneurum  decurrens. 

P.  decussatum  (decussate),  sti.  2ft.  to  3ft.  long,  stout,  erect, 
polished  upwards,  scaly  at  base,  sometimes  slightly  muricated 
fronds  3ft.  to  4ft.  or  more  long,  1ft.  to  lift,  broad  ;  pinnae  Sin.  to 
12in.  long,  lin.  to  liin.  broad,  cut  down  nearly  or  quite  to  the 
rachis  into  close,  spreading,  entire,  blunt  lobes,  with  a  large, 
subulate  gland  at  the  base  beneath,  sori  in  rows  near  the  midrib. 
West  Indies,  &c.  SYN.  Phegopteris  decussata. 

P.  deflexum  (bent-down),  cau.  erect,  with  dull  brown  scales. 
»ti.  2in.  to  Sin.  long,  slender,  naked,  stramineous,  fronds  Bin.  to 


Polypodium— continued. 

12in.  long,  2in.  broad;  pinnae  lin.  long,  Jin.  broad,  lanceolate, 
acuminate,  cut  down  to  the  rachis  into  linear-oblong,  pointed 
lobes;  lower  pinnae  deflexed,  gradually  dwindling  to  mere 
auricles  ;  both  sides  slightly  hairy,  sori  nearer  the  midrib  than 
the  edge.  New  Grenada,  1830.  SYN.  Phegopteris  deflexa. 


FIG.  232.  PINNA  OF  POLYPODIUM  DIVERSIFOLIUM. 

P.  Dianas  (Diana's).    A  synonym  of  P.  molle. 

P.  dictyocallis  (beautifully-netted).  A  synonym  of  P.  de- 
cumanum. 

P.  difforme  (deformed),  sti.  tufted,  erect,  1ft.  or  more  long, 
scaly  below,  fronds  3ft.  to  4ft.  long ;  upper  pinnae  lanceolate, 
entire,  or  with  broad,  blunt  or  falcate  lobes  reaching  half  way  or 
more  down  to  the  rachis ;  lower  pinnae  often  deltoid,  with  the 
lobes  of  the  lower  side  prolonged  and  pinnatifid.  sori  scattered, 
very  copious,  areolce  also  copious.  Malay  Peninsula  and  Isles. 
SYNS.  P.  irregulare,  Dictyopteris  irregulars. 


FIG.  233.  PORTION  OF  FROND  OF  POLYPODIUM  DREPANUM. 

P.  dilatatnm  (dilated),  rhiz.  woody,  thick,  with  large,  dull 
brown  scales,  sti.  1ft.  or  more  lonjr,  with  a  narrow  wing  reach- 
ing nearly  to  the  base,  fronds  lift,  to  3ft.  long,  1ft.  or  more 
broad,  cut  down  within  about  iin.  of  the  rachis  into  entire, 
s,  4in. 


acuminate,  erecto-patent  lobes,  4in.  to  Sin.  Ions, 
rregularly  scattered, 
North  India,   &c.      SYN.    Colysis 


n.  to  liin. 
broad,     sori  small,  copious,  irregularly  scattered,     areolce  fine, 


copious,  with  free  veinlets. 
dilntata. 
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Folypodium — continued. 

P.  diversifolium  (variable-fronded).  gti.  1ft.  to  2ft.  Ions, 
tufted,  slender,  naked,  fronds  1ft.  to  2ft.  long,  6in.  to  9in. 
broad;  pinnae  Sin.  to  5in.  long,  Jin.  to  lin.  broad,  the  apex 
acuminate,  the  lower  ones  narrowed  at  base,  the  edge  nearly 
entire,  sori  in  contiguous  rows.  South  Brazil,  Ac.  See  Fig. 
232.  SYN.  P.  fraxinifolium. 

P.  diversifolium  (variable-fronded),  of  E.  Brown.  A  synonym 
of  P.  rigidulum. 

P.  drepanum  (sickle).*  sti.  tufted,  1ft.  to  lift,  long,  with  dark 
scales  below,  fronds  lift,  to  3ft.  long,  Sin.  to  12in.  broad  ;  lowest 
pinnae  the  largest,  6in.  to  Sin.  long,  liin.  to  2in.  broad ;  pinnules 
lanceolate,  unequal-sided,  auricled  on  the  upper,  truncate  on  the 
lower,  side  at  the  base,  with  a  broad,  uncut  centre  and  copious, 
spinous  teeth,  the  lowest  stalked.  sori  medial.  Madeira. 
Greenhouse.  See  Fig.  233.  SYN.  Phegopteris  drepana. 


FIG.  234.  POLYPODIUM  DRYOPTERIS. 

P.  Dryopteris  (Dryopteris).*  Oak  Fern.  rhiz.  slender,  wide- 
creeping.  gti.  6in.  to  12in.  long,  slender,  stramineous,  scaly 
below,  naked  upwards,  fronds  6in.  to  lOin.  each  way,  deltoid  ; 
lower  pinnae  much  the  largest;  pinnules  lanceolate,  only  the 
lowest  free,  oblong,  slightly  crenate.  sori  sub-marginal.  Northern 
hemisphere  (Britain).  See  Fig.  234. 

P.  D.  Robertianum  (Herb-Robert  scented).  A  variety  with  a 
thicker  rhizome,  the  whole  plant  being  more  rigid  than  in  the 
type,  and  finely  glandular.  (H.  B.  F.  5.) 

P.  elasticnm  (elastic),  rhiz.  stout,  woody,  short-creeping  or 
sub-erect,  with  brown  scales,  fronds  9in.  to  18in.  long,  2in.  to  4in. 
broad,  lanceolate,  cut  down  to  the  rachis  into  patent,  adnate, 
ligulate,  entire,  blunt  forty  to  one  hundred-jugate  pinnae,  the 
lower  ones  gradually  reduced,  sori  minute,  superficial,  medial. 
Mexico,  &c.,  1824.  SYNS.  P.  Plumula,  P.  Schkuhri. 

P.  ensifolium  (sword-fronded).    A  form  of  P.  angustifolium. 

P.  Filipes  (thread-footed).    A  young  state  of  P.  tenellum. 

P.  fraternum  (fraternal).*  rhiz.  wide-creeping,  with  bright 
ferruginous  scales,  sti.  4in.  to  Sin.  long,  firm,  erect,  naked. 
fronds  1ft.  to  lift,  long,  6in.  to  9in.  broad  ;  lower  pinnae  lin. 
apart,  4in.  to  5in.  long,  narrowed  at  both  ends,  and  with 
obscurely  crenated  edges,  sori  slightly  immersed,  medial, 
uniseriate.  Mexico.  SYN.  P.  Henchmanni. 

P.  fraxinifolium  (Ash-leaved),  rhiz.  stout,  with  dark  brown 
scales,  tti.  1ft.  to  2ft.  long,  firm,  erect,  naked.  fronJs  2ft.  to 
4ft.  long,  1ft.  to  IJft.  broad;  pinnae  numerous  on  each  side, 
distinct,  4in.  to  Sin.  long,  lin.  to  2in.  broad,  the  apex  acuminate, 
the  base  nan-owed,  and  the  edge  entire,  sori  and  areolce  in 
series  of  six  to  eight.  Columbia,  &c.  See  Fig.  235.  SYN. 
GoniophUbium  fraxinifolium. 

P.  fraxinifolium  (Ash-leaved),  of  Jacquin.  A  synonym  of 
P.  diversifolium. 

P.  Gardner!  (Gardner's),  rhiz.  short-creeping;  scales  black, 
bordered  with  brown,  gti.  Sin.  to  4in.  long,  firm,  naked,  fronds 
1ft.  to  lift,  long,  lin.  to  IJin.  broad,  narrowed  gradually  towards 
both  ends,  with  entire  edges  ;  lower  surface  densely  grey-tomen- 
tose.  sori  in  close  rows  of  about  four  each  between  the  main 
veins.  Ceylon.  (H.  E.  F.  6a)  SYN.  Siphobolus  Gardneri. 

P.  geminatum  (paired),  rhiz.  very  wide-creeping,  stout,  with 
ferruginous  scales,  fronds  sub-sessile,  usually  in  distant  pairs, 


entire,  uniform,  Sin.  to  6in.  long,  iin.  to  lin.  broad,  narrowed 
both  ends,  but  the  point  often  blunt    tori  in  a  row 


towards 


Folypodium — continued. 

midway  between   the   edge   and   midrib,  distinctly  immersed 
Brazil.    SYN.  Anapeltis  geminata. 

P.  Ghiesbreghtil  (Ghiesbreght's).  sti.  1ft  or  more  long,  firm 
erect,  densely  villous.  fronds  1ft  to  IJft.  long,  with  a  terminal 
pinna  6in.  to  9in.  long,  lijn.  to  2in.  broad,  the  edge  slightly 
lobed,  and  three  to  six  similar  ones  on  each  side ;  rachises  and 
under  surface  densely  villous,  upper  surface  slightly  so.  sori  in 
dense  rows  close  to  the  main  vein.  South  Mexico.  SYN.  Gonio- 
pteris  crenata. 

(glaucous-fronded).      rhiz.    wide-creeping, 
ly.    gti.  2in.  to  6in.   long,  scattered,  firm, 
ids   4in.  to   lOin.    long,  lin.  to  2in.  broad, 
rounded  base  and  an 


P.  glancophyll 

firm,  deciduousl 


usly 

erect,    glossy,     fr 
uniform,  oblong-lanceolate,  entire,  with 


acuminate  point,  areolce  four  to  six  in  a  series  between  the 
edge  and  midrib,  with  one  sorus  in  each.  Tropical  America,  &c., 
1874.  SYN.  Goniophlebium  glaucophyllum. 

P.  gonatodes  (angled).    A  synonym  of  P.  pUswsorum. 

P.  grandidens  (large-toothed).    A  variety  of  P.  persicaifolium. 

P.  grandifolium  (large-fronded).   A  variety  of  P.  membranaceum. 


11 


FIG.  235.  PINNA  OF  POLYPODIUM  FRAXINIFOLIUM. 

P.  guatemalense  (Guatemalan^  sti.  6in.  to  12in.  long,  naked, 
stramineous,  fronds  2ft  to  3ft.  long,  1ft  or  more  broad,  with  an 
entire,  terminal  pinna  6in.  to  Sin.  long,  lin.  to  liin.  broad,  and 
several  similar  ones  on  each  side,  the  upper  ones  narrowed,  but 
adnate  at  the  base,  areolce  in  series  of  three  or  four,  with  the 
large,  uniseriate  sori  in  the  first  or  second  row.  Guatemala. 
SYN.  Phlebodium  incequale. 

P.  harpeodes  (scimitar-like).  A  synonym  of  P.  lorieeurr. 
latipea. 

P.  hastaofolium  (spear-fronded).  sti.  tufted,  lin.  to  2in.  long, 
wiry,  deciduously  scaly,  fronds  6in.  to  9in.  long,  IJin.  to  2in. 
broad ;  pinnae  blunt,  entire,  iin.  broad,  with  a  sharp,  distinct 
auricle  on  both  sides  at  the  base,  those  of  the  lower  half  of  the 
frond  gradually  reduced,  sori  below  the  middle  of  the  vein'ets. 
West  Indies.  SYN.  Phegopteris  hastcefolia. 

P.  hemionitideum  (Hemionitis-like).  rhiz.  hypogaeous,  woody, 
sti.  lin.  to  6in.  long,  firm,  woody,  fronrlg  9in.  to  ISin.  long,  2in. 
to  3in.  broad,  narrowed  to  both  ends,  with  entire  edges,  sori  in 
an  irregular  row  between  each  main  vein,  often  confluent.  India 
and  China.  SYN.  Colysis  membranacea. 

P.  Henchmanni  (Henchmann's).    A  synonym  of  P.  fraternum. 

P.  Heracleum  (Cow-Parsnip-like).*  rhiz.  stout,  with  light 
brown,  silky  scales,  fronds  3ft.  to  6ft.  long,  2ft  or  more  broad, 
with  a  cordate  lobed  wing,  jin.  broad,  at  the  base ;  upper  part 
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cut  down  to  a  broadly- winged  rachis  into  entire,  acute  lobes, 
which  are  often  1ft.  to  lift,  long  and  Sin.  to  4m.  broad,  son 
small,  copious,  slightly  immersed,  scattered.  Java  and  Philip- 
pines. See  Fig.  §36.  (H.  G.  F.  L)  SYNS.  P.  morbillomm, 
Drynaria  Heraclea. 


PIG.  236.  POLYPODIUM  HERACLEUM. 


P.  hcxagonoptcrum  (six-angled-winged).  rhiz.  wide-creeping. 
sti.  1ft.  to  lift,  long,  slender,  glossy,  stramineous,  fronds  Sin. 
to  12in.  long,  and  nearly  as  broad,  deltoid  ;  lower  pinnae  4in.  to 
6in.  long,  the  lowest  pair  deflexed,  often  2in.  broad  ;  pinnules 
reaching  down  nearly  to  the  rachis,  those  of  the  lower  side  lin.  to 
liin.  long,  pinnatifid  half  way  down  with  broad,  blunt  lobes  ; 
under  side  slightly  villous.  sori  marginal.  North  America,  1811. 
Hardy.  SYN.  Phegopteris  hexagonoptera. 

P.  himalayense  (Himalayan),  rhiz.  wide-creeping,  woody,  with 
long,  yellowish-brown  scales,  sti.  6in.  to  9in.  long,  firm,  erect, 
naked,  fronds  1ft.  to  2ft.  long,  Sin.  to  lOin.  broad  ;  pinnae  in 
distant  pairs,  lin.  to  Sin.  long,  liin.  to  2in.  broad,  with  an 
acuminate  point,  scarious,  wavy  edges,  and  the  base  rounded  or 
cordate  ;  under  surface  pubescent,  sort  in  one  or  two  rows,  of 
three  or  four  each,  between  the  main  veins,  areolce  close,  fine. 
North  India.  SYNS.  P.  venustum,  Phymatodes  himalayensis. 

P.  incannm  (hoary),  rhiz.  wide-creeping,  woody,  with  dense, 
dull  brown  scales,  sti.  lin.  to  4in.  long,  erect,  firm,  f  urfuraceous. 
fronds  2in.  to  4in.  long,  lin.  to  IJin.  broad,  cut  down  to  the 
rachis  into  entire,  spreading,  somewhat  distant  pinnae,  £in.  broad, 
dilated  at  base  ;  under  side  densely  scaly,  sori  uniseriate.  Tem- 
perate America  and  South  Africa,  &c.,  1840.  Greenhouse.  SYN. 
Lepicystis  incana. 

P.  incuryatum  (incurved),  rhiz.  woody,  with  adpressed  scales. 
fronds  dimorphous  ;  barren  ones  6in.  to  9in.  each  way,  deltoid, 
ternate,  or  pinnatifid,  with  broad,  lanceolate,  acuminate,  entire 
lobes,  and  a  firm,  glossy  stem,  6in.  to  9in.  long  ;  fertile  ones  larger, 
cut  almost,  or  below  quite,  to  the  rachis  into  distant,  erecto- 
patent,  entire  lobes,  4in.  to  Sin.  long,  about  Jin.  broad,  the  lowest 
occasionally  forked,  sori  uniseriate,  quite  immersed,  and  forming 
prominent  papillae  on  the  upper  surface.  Malaccas.  SYN.  Phy- 
matodes incuroata. 

P.  irregulare  (irregular).    A  synonym  of  P.  di/orme. 

P.  juglandifolium  (Walnut-leaved).*  rhiz.  woody,  stout,  with 
bright  ferruginous  scales,  sti.  1ft.  or  more  long,  erect,  fronds 
lift,  to  2ft.  long,  1ft.  or  more  broad  ;  pinnae  4in.  to  Sin.  long,  lin. 
to  liin.  broad,  in  pairs  about  2in.  apart,  with  an  acuminate  tip, 
thickened  and  wavy  edges,  and  a  rounded  base,  sori  large,  one 
between  each  main  vein,  forming  a  row  nearer  the  midrib  than 
the  edge,  areolce  copious,  hidden.  North  India.  SYNS.  P.  capi- 
tellatum,  Pleuridium  juglandifolium. 

P.  lachnopodium  (downy-footed),  sti.  densely  hairy  at  the  base 
(as  is  also  the  rachis).  fronds  2ft.  to  5ft.  long,  bi-tripinnatifid  ; 
pinnules  9in.  to  12in.  long,  lanceolate.  Jamaica,  1843.  A  rare 
species  in  cultivation. 

P.  lanceolatum  (lance-shaped),  rhiz.  wide-creeping,  wiry,  with 
bright  ferruginous  scales,  sti.  lin.  to  3in.  long,  distant,  erect. 
fronds  3in.  to  9in.  long,  about  iin.  broad,  gradually 
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each  side,   areolae  fine,  uniform.    North  India.    SYN.  Phymatodes 
leiorhiza. 

P  lepidopteris  rufulum  (scaly-winged,  reddish),  rhiz.  stout, 
with  bright  reddish-brown  scales,  sti.  lin.  to  4in.  long,  erect. 
fronds  6in.  to  8in.  long,  liin.  to  Sin.  broad, 
cut  down  to  the  rachis  into  horizontal, 
entire  pinnae,  lin.  broad,  blunt,  much 
twisted,  the  lower  gradually  reduced. 
sori  copious.  Mexico,  &c.  SYN.  P.  ru- 
fulum, 

P.  L  sepultum  (inclosed),  fronds  ovate- 
lanceolate  ;  lower  pinnae  scarcely  reduced. 
Otherwise  similar  to  P.  I.  rufulum  SYN. 
P.  sepultum. 

P.  Lindleyanum  (Lindley's).  A  form 
of  P.  palmatum. 

P.  lineare  (linear),  rhiz.  woody,  wide- 
creeping,  with  dull  brown  scales,  sti. 
from  almost  none  to  lin.  to  2in.  long. 
fronds  6in.  to  12in.  long,  £in.  to  2in.  broad, 
entire,  narrowed  gradually  to  both  ends. 
sori  distinctly  immersed,  large,  pro- 
minent, forming  a  single  row  nearer  the 
midrib  than  the  edge,  scaly  when  young. 
North  India.  (H.  G.  F.  14,  under  name 
of  Pleopeltis  nuda.)  In  the  variety  sim- 
plex, the  fronds  are  sometimes  IJft.  long 
and  2in.  broad. 

P.  Lingua  (tongue-like).*  rhiz.  wide- 
creeping,  with  ferruginous  scales,  sti.  3in. 
to  6in.  long,  firm,  erect,  fronds  uniform, 
4in.  to  Sin.  long,  lin.  to  4in.  broad,  the 
apex  often  cuspidate,  the  edge  entire, 
the  base  narrowed  or  rounded;  lower 
surface  matted  with  close,  cottony,  some- 
what ferruginous  down,  sori  in  close  rows  of  four  to  six  each 
between  the  main  veins,  rather  large  and  prominent.  North 
India,  Japan,  &c.  SYN.  Niphobolus  Lingua.  The  variety  corymbi- 
ferum  has  fronds  much  divided  at  the  apex,  forming  a  cluster. 


both  ends  ;  both  sides  coated  with  peltate 


arrowed  at 
les,    sori  large,  im- 


mersed, uniseriate,  sometimes  reaching  from  the  edge  to  the  mid 
rib.  West  Indies,  &c.,  1812.  (H.  K.  F.  62,  under  name  of  Pleo- 
peltis  emifolia.) 

P.  leiorhizon  (smooth-rhizomed).  rhiz.  very  thick,  with  adpressed 
scales,  sti.  1ft.  to  2ft.  long,  erect,  firm,  fronds  2ft.  to  4ft.  long, 
1ft.  to  2ft.  broad  ;  pinnae  narrowed  at  base,  the  lower  ones  stalked, 
6in.  to  12in.  long,  Jin.  to  l^in.  broad,  with  an  acuminate  apex  and 
entire  edge,  sori  slightly  immersed,  in  a  row  near  the  midrib  on 


FIG.  237.  POLYPODIUM  LINGUA  HKTERACTIS. 

P.  L.  Heteractis  (Heteractis).  This  form  differs  from  the 
type  in  having  broader,  oblong-lanceolate  fronds.  Himalayas. 
See  Fig.  237.  SYN.  Niphobolus  latus. 

P.  longifolinm  (long-fronded).  rhiz.  short-creeping,  woody, 
with  nearly  black  scales,  fronds  1ft.  to  2ft.  long,  Jin.  to  l£m. 
broad,  with  an  acute  apex  and  an  entire,  revolute  edge,  the  lower 
part  gradually  narrowed  into  a  short  stem,  sori  oblong,  im- 
mersed, in  a  line  near  the  edge.  Malaccas  and  Philippines,  1819. 

P.  longipes  (long-stalked).     A  garden  form  of  P.  Phymatodes. 

P.  longissimum  (very  long),  rhiz.  wide-creeping,  with  brown, 
adpressed  scales,  sti.  Sin.  to  4in.  long,  firm,  fronds  1ft.  to  4ft. 
long,  6in.  to  12in.  broad,  cut  nearly  to  the  rachis  into  numerous 
sub-entire,  erecto-patent  lobes,  4in.  to  8in.  long,  Jin.  to  iin.  broad. 
sori  in  close,  single  rows  near  the  midrib,  forming  distinct  papillae 
on  the  upper  surface.  North  India,  &c.  SYN.  Phymatodes 
lonffissima. 

P.  loriceum  (armour-clad),  rhiz.  wide-creeping,  stout,  with  black 
scales,  sti.  sometimes  ebeneous,  4in.  to  6in.  long,  fronds  1ft.  to 
lift,  long,  4in.  to  6in.  broad ;  pinnae  close,  2in.  to  Sin.  long,  lin. 
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to  Jin.  broad,  sub-entire,  dilated  at  base  on  the  upper  side. 
artolce  usually  in  two  distinct  rows,  with  the  small  son  often  in 
both.  Mexico,  Ac.  STX.  Goniophlebium  terieeum. 


P.  L  latipes  (broad-stalked). 

se,  dull  brown  scales,  and  pinnae  much 


dens 


STXS.  P.  harpeodet,  P.  vadllant. 
P.  luddum  (shining).      rAiz.  short^reeping.      tti.  erect,  firm, 
short,   frondt  oin.  to  ISn.  long,  Jin.  to  |in.  broad,  edge  entire, 
both  ends  narrowed,  both  sides  very  glossy,    tori  confined  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  frond,  not  copious,    areolce  in  two  or  three  ir- 
rows.    Venezuela  and  Brazil.     SYXS.  P.  nittdum,  Cam. 


P.  lycopodioides  (Lycopodium-like).  rAiz.  firm,  wide-cr 
with  ferruginous  scales,  frondt  dimorphous,  distant, 
sessile  or  shortly  stalked  ;  barren  ones  2in.  to  4in.  long, 


e-creeping, 
,         ant,  either 

ly  stalked  ;  barren  ones  2in.  to  4in.  long,  Jin.  to 
Iin.  broad,  entire,'  frequently  blunt,  gradually  narrowed  at  base  ; 
fertile  ones  narrower  and  longer,  areolce  in  several  rows,  those 
containing  the  uniseriate  son  being  largest.  Tropical  ' 
rica,  Ac.,  1"  "  --------  .—*,...' 
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Fio.  238.    FROND  OF  POLTPODIUM  LTCOPODIOIDES  OWARIKXSK. 

P.  L  owariense  (Owara).  This  variety  only  differs  from  the 
type  in  the  shorter,  oval,  bluntly-pointed  frond.  See  Kg.  238. 

P.  macrocarpom  (large-fruited).  rAiz.  wide-creeping,  stout, 
densely  scaly,  sti.  Iin.  to  Sin.  long,  wiry,  often  flexuous,  decidu- 
ously  scaly,  frondt  Sin.  to  4in.  long,  Iin.  or  more  broad,  lanceo- 
late, cut  nearly  to  the  rachis  into  blunt,  entire  or  obscurely 
toothed  pinnae,  iin.  broad,  dilated  at  base,  and  with  a  rounded 
sinus  between  them ;  lower  surface  densely  scaly,  tori  copious, 
large.  Bolivia  to  ChilL 

P.  macrodon  (large-toothed).  rAiz.  decumbent  tti.  1ft  or 
more  long,  scaly  below,  frondt  2ft.  to  3ft  long,  1ft.  to  lift  broad, 
apex  deeply  pinnatifid  ;  pinnae  below  the  apex  numerous,  lanceo- 
late, the  lowest  sometimes  1ft.  long  and  oin.  to  H«n  broad,  cut 
down  to  a  narrow  wing  on  the  rachis  into  close,  lanceolate,  pin- 
natifid pinnules,  tori  small,  in  rows  near  the  main  veins,  areolee 
copious.  Philippines,  Ac.,  1840.  SYN.  Dictyopterit  macrodonta. 

P.  macropternm  (large- winged).  Trunk  somewhat  arborescent 
tti.  2ft  or  more  long,  strong,  glabrous,  angular,  frondt  4ft  to 
6ft  or  more  long ;  pinnae  lanceolate,  6in.  to  9m.  long,  2in.  broad, 
with  entire,  oblong-falcate  lobes,  Jin.  to  Iin.  broad,  reaching 
down  three-quarters  of  the  way  to  the  midrib.  Brazil. 

P.  madrense  (Sierra  Madre).  rAiz.  wide-creeping,  stout  densely 
scaly,  tti.  2in.  to  4in.  long,  firm,  erect  frondt  3in.  to  5in.  long, 
liin.  to  2in.  broad,  cut  nearly  to  the  rachis  into  horizontal, 
entire,  blunt  pinnae,  iin.  broad,  with  a  rounded  sinus  between 
them ;  under  side  and  ebeneous  rachis  scaly,  tori  copious,  large. 
North-west  Mexico,  Ac. 

P.  marginellnm  (slightly-margined),  tti.  densely  tufted,  frondt 
3in.  to  6in.  long,  about  iin.  broad,  blunt,  gradually  tapering  into 
the  short  stem,  naked  or  slightly  hairy  on  both  sides,  margined 
with  a  distinct,  black  line,  tori  close,  copious,  oval  or  oblong,  in 
rows  nearer  the  midrib  than  the  edge.  West  Indies.  STX.  Gram- 
Mtrit  margineUa. 

P.  Martens!!  (Martens').  rAiz.  wide-creeping,  stout,  with 
bright  ferruginous  scales.  *tf.  Iin.  to  2in.  long,  erect,  firm. 
frondt  8in.  to  12in.  long,  Sin.  to  4in.  broad,  cut  down  to  the  racuis 
into  numerous  horizontal,  entire  pinnae,  iin.  broad,  distant  their 
own  breadth;  both  surfaces  and  rachis  finely  villous.  tori 
medial,  twelve  or  more  on  each  side.  Mexico. 

P.  megalodus  (picture-like).    A  variety  of  P.  cmdrogynum. 

P.  membranaceum  (membranous).  rAiz.  stout,  with  lurid- 
green  scales,  tti.  Iin.  to  4in.  long,  erect,  firm,  frond*  If t  to  3ft 
long,  3in.  to  6in.  broad,  with  an  entire  or  repand  edge,  both  ends 
being  gradually  narrowed.  *ori  mostly  in  two  rather  irregular 
rows  ntar  the  main  veins.  North  India  to  Ceylon.  STX.  Colysit 
membranaeea.  The  variety  grandVolium  has  larger  fronds,  and 
more  copious  and  irregularly-scattered  son. 

P.  menisciifolium  (Menisdum-leaved).  tti.  1ft  to  2ft.  Ion*, 
erect,  firm,  naked,  trondt  2ft.  to  3ft.  long,  1ft  or  more  broad, 
with  an  entire,  terminal  pinna,  bin.  to9in.  long,  Ijin.  to  2in.  broad, 


Polypodium — continued. 

and  numerous  similar  ones  on  each  side,  an  narrowed  at  base 
«ori  and  areolas  in  rows  of  about  four,  the  former  immersed  and 

side-  BrazU»  *"••  184°-  SY*-  «*» 


P.  molle  (soft),  tti.  1ft.  or  more  long,  stout,  with  deciduous 
scales,  frondt  2ft  to  3ft  long,  1ft.  to  Uft  broad ;  lower  pinn*  not 
reduced,  bin.  to  9in.  long,  liin.  to  2ii  broad,  cut  to  a  broadlv. 
winged  rachis  into  oblong,  entire  or  crenated,  blunt  lobes- 
under  surface  finely  villous.  tori  small,  copious,  distant  from 
the  midrib.  St  Helena.  SYXS.  P.  Diana,  Pheyopterit  mollit. 

P.  morbillosnm  (diseased).    A  synonym  of  P.  Heracleum. 

P.  mussefolium  (Musa-leaved).  rAiz.  woody,  with  dull  brown 
scales,  frondt  1ft  to  3ft.  long,  Sin.  to  4in.  broad,  with  an  acute 
or  rather  blunt  point ;  lower  part  broadly  winged  to  the  base. 
tori  small,  numerous,  sometimes  covering  nearly  the  whole 
surface.  Malay  Isles.  SYX.  Phymatodet  mutcefolia. 

P.  myriocarpum  (many-fruited).    A  variety  of  P.  peUueidum. 

P.  neriifolium  (Oleander-leaved).    A  synonym  of  P.  bratiliente. 

P.  nigrescens  (blackish).  rAiz.  stout,  adpressedly  scaly,  tti. 
1ft  to  ljft  long,  erect,  glossy,  firm,  frondt  2ft  to  3ft  Ion" 
1ft  or  more  broad,  cut  within  Iin.,  or  less,  of  the  rachis  into 
numerous  linear-oblong,  entire,  acuminate  lobes,  6in.  to  12in. 
long,  Iin.  to  2m.  broad,  tori  in  a  single  row  nearer  the  midrib 
than  the  edge,  sunk  in  a  deep  cavity,  which  is  prominent  on  the 
upper  side.  India,  Ac.  SYX.  Phymatodet  nigrescent. 

P.  nigripes  (black-stalkedX  rAiz,  stout  with  black,  rigid,  ferru- 
ginous-edged  scales,  tti.  almost  1ft  long,  firm,  erect,  slightly 
scaly,  frondt  1ft  long,  oin.  to  7in.  broad,  cut  nearly,  or  below 
quite,  to  the  rachis  into  pinnae,  which  are  about  Jin.  broad,  and 
slightly  crenate  towards  the  blnntish  point.:  under  surface 
furfuraceous.  tori  in  single  rows  on  each  side  the  midrib. 
Venezuela.  STX.  Phlebodium  niaripet. 

P.  nitidum  (shining).    A  synonym  of  P.  lucidum. 

P.  obliquatum  (obliqueX  *<i.  Iin.  or  more  long,  rigid,  tufted, 
naked  or  villous.  frondt  Sin.  to  12in.  long,  liin.  to  2in.  broad, 
cut  down  throughout  to  the  rachis  into  horizontal  or  decurved, 
acute,  slightly-sinuated  pinnae,  iin.  broad,  dilated  at  base,  the 
lower  ones  being  blunt  and  shorter ;  edges  of  the  fertile  pinnae 
sometimes  undulated,  tori  sunk  in  a  cavity,  four  to  six  on  each 
side.  India,  Ac.,  1841. 

P.  Otites  (Otites).    A  synonym  of  P.  tenuifolium. 

P.  oxylobum  (sharply-lobed).    A  synonym  of  P.  tri/iduta. 

P.  palmatum  (palmately-lobed).  rAiz.  stout,  brown-scaly,  tti. 
bin.  to  12in.  long,  erect  firm,  glossy,  fronds  bin.  to  IBin.  long, 
Sin.  to  12in.  broad,  with  a  linear  or  oblong,  repand  or  entire, 
terminal  lobe,  and  one  to  six  similar  ones  on  each  side,  4in.  to  bin. 
long,  iin.  to  IJin.  broad,  narrowed  or  dilated,  slightly  adnate  at 
base,  those  of  the  barren  frond  broadest,  tori  in  a  single  row 
midway  between  the  edge  and  midrib.  Malaccas  and  Philippines. 
STXS.  P.  anffuitatum,  Pleuridium  palmatuin.  P.  Lindleyanum 
is  merely  a  form  of  this  species. 

P.  papillosum  (nippled).  rAiz.  wide-creeping,  stoat  scaly,  sti. 
4in.  to  bin.  long,  slender,  rigid,  erect,  frondt  1ft.  or  more  long, 
2in.  broad,  cut  to  the  rachis  into  horizontal,  close,  blunt,  entire 
or  slightly  crenated  pinnae,  Jin.  broad  ;  veins  black,  tori  deeply 
immersed  hi  rows  near  the  edge,  the  cavities  prominent  on  the 
upper  side.  Java  and  Philippines. 

P.  Paradlsete  (Paradise),  frond*  1ft  to  4ft.  long,  Sin.  to  Sin.,  or 
more,  broad,  slightly  pubescent  deeply  pinnatifid,  upright, 
slightly  arched  at  top.  tori  bright  golden-yellow,  imparting  a 
charming  appearance  to  the  plant  Brazil,  1841. 


Fio.  239.  PORTIOX  OP  FROXD  OP  POLTPODIUJI  PECTIHATCM. 

P.  pecttnatnm  (comb-like).*  rAiz.  nbriUose,  stoat  tti.  2in.  to 
6in.  long,  erect,  rigid,  naked  or  finely  villous.  frondt  1ft  to  3ft 
long.  2in.  to  6in.  broad,  naked  or  finely  villous,  cat  down  to  the 
rachis ;  pinnae  about  iin.  broad,  close,  horizontal,  blunt  entire 
or  slightly  toothed,  the  lower  ones  much  reduced,  tori  in  long 
rows.  Mexico,  Ac.,  1793.  See  Fig.  239.  (H.  G.  F.  10.) 

P.  peUncidnm  (pellucid-veined).  rAiz.  wide-creeping,  stout 
densely  scaly,  tti.  rigid,  erect,  Sin.  to  6in.  long,  glossy,  frondt 
Sin.  to  12in.  long,  3in.  to  Sin.  broad,  cut  nearly  to  the  rachis  into 
entire  or  sub-acute,  close,  blunt  pinnae,  Jin.  to  fin.  broad  ;  veinlets 
beautifully  pellucid.  «ori  prominent  large.  Sandwich  Isles. 
The  variety  myriocarpum  is  a  form  with  pinnatifid  pinnae. 

P.  peltideum  (shield-like).    A  garden  form  of  P.  Phymatodet. 

P.  pennigerom  (feathered),  tti.  (an.  to  12m.  long,  tufted,  slightly 
scaly,  frondt  lift  to  2ft  long,  Sin.  to  12in.  broad  ;  pinnae  4m.  to 
bin.  long,  nearly  Iin.  broad,  cut  half-way  down  into  slightly 
crenated,  blunt  falcate  lobes,  about  iin.  broad;  lower  pinnae 
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gradually  reduced,    sori  in  rows  near  the  midrib.    New  Zealand, 
1835.    Greenhouse.    SYN.  Goniopteris  pennigera. 

P.  percussum  (sharp-pointed).  rUz.  wide-creeping,  wiry,  with 
adpraued  scales,  sti.  distant,  2in.  to  Sin.  long,  firm,  erect. 
fronds  6in.  to  12in.  long,  Jin.  to  Hin.  broad,  entire,  gradually 
narrowed  towards  both  ends,  with  the  under  side  scaly,  son 
round,  distinctly  immersed,  forming  a  row  midway  between  the 
edge  and  midrib,  areolce  fine,  distinct.  Brazil,  &c.  SYN. 
Pleopeltis  percussa. 

P  persicsefolium  (Peach-leaved),  rhiz.  wide-creeping,  with  dull 
brown  scales.  M.  6in.  to  12in.  long,  firm,  naked,  fronds  2ft.  to 
3ft.  long,  Sin.  to  12in.  broad,  decurved ;  pmn»  3m.  to  6m.  long, 
nearly  fin.  broad,  distant,  with  an  acuminate  apex,  a  slightly- 
toothed  edge,  and  the  base  gradually  narrowed,  the  lower  ones 
being  distinctly  stalked,  sori  immersed,  uniseriate.  areolce  in  about 
three  rows.  Java.  SYNS.  P.  cuspidatum,  Goniophlebium  persicce- 
folium.  The  variety  grandidens  is  a  more  deeply-toothed  form. 

P.  Phegopterfs  (Phegopteris).*  Beech  Polypody,  rhiz.  wide- 
creeping,  slender,  sti.  slender,  6in.  to  9in.  long,  naked,  except 
toward!  the  base,  fronds  6in.  to  9in.  long,  4in.  to  6m.  broad, 
almost  deltoid,  slightly  hairy  beneath ;  lower  pinnae  2m.  to  5m. 
long  Am.  to  MnAroad,  cut  three-quarters  of  the  way  to  the 
racfis  into  close,  entire  or  slightly-toothed,  blunt  lotes,  iin. 
broad,  the  lowest  pair  deflexed.  sori  nearer  the  edge  than  the 
midrib.  Northern  hemisphere  (Britain). 


Fio.  240.  PORTION  OF  FROND  OF  POLYPODIUM  PHYLLITIDB. 

P.  Phyllitidis  (Phyllitidis).  rhiz.  hypogeeous,  stout,  brown 
scaly,  sti.  short,  scattered  or  slightly  tufted,  or  none,  fronds 
1ft.  to  3ft.  long,  lin.  to  4in.  broad,  with  an  acute  point  and  an 
entire  or  slightly  sinuated  edge,  the  lower  part  gradually 
narrowed ;  upper  surface  often  cretaceous-dotted,  areolce  in  rows 
of  six  to  twelve,  between  the  edge  and  midrib,  usually  with  two 
sori  in  each.  Florida  to  South  Brazil,  1793.  See  Fig.  240. 
SYN.  Campyloneurum  Phyllitidis. 

P.  Phymatodes  (Phymatodes).  rhiz.  woody,  wide-creeping, 
with  dark  brown  scales,  tti.  Sin.  to  12in.  long,  glossy,  firm,  erect. 
fronds  varying  from  simple,  oblong-lanceolate,  to  2ft.  to  3ft.  long 
and  1ft.  broad,  cut  down  to  the  broadly-winged  rachis  into 
numerous  lanceolate-oblong,  entire,  acuminate  lobes,  4in.  to  8in. 
long,  and  lin.  to  IJin.  broad,  sori  large,  inunersed,  scattered,  or 
one  or  two-seriate.  East  Indies,  &c.,  1823.  SYN.  Phymatodes 
vulgarit.  P.  longipes,  P.  peltideum,  and  P.  terminate,  are  merely 
garden  varieties  of  this  species. 


Folypodinm  —  continued. 

P.  piloselloid.es  (Pilosella-like).*  rhiz.  very  wide-creeping,  scan- 
dent,  with  squarrose  scales,  fronds  dimorphous  ;  barren  ones 
lin.  to  3in.  long,  iin.  to  lin.  broad,  oblong,  entire  ;  fertile  ones 
narrower  and  longer  ;  both  on  short,  ciliated  stems,  naked,  hairy, 
or  scaly,  sori  large,  uniseriate,  confined  to  the  large  costal 
areolse.  Tropical  America,  1793.  See  Fig.  241.  (H.  G.  F.  18.) 
SYNS.  Goniophlebium  piloselloides,  Lopholepis  piloselloides.  In  the 
variety  ciliatum,  the  fertile  fronds  are  so  narrow  that  the  sori 
project  along  the  edge. 

P.  platyphyllum  (broad-leaved),  rhiz.  woody,  with  nearly 
black  scales,  sti.  Sin.  to  4in.  long,  erect,  strong,  fronds  1ft.  to 
IJft.  long,  2in.  to  4in.  broad,  the  edge  entire,  the  point  acute, 
upper  surface  dirty-white  dotted,  sori  immersed,  in  single 
rows  between  the  main  veins,  eight  or  nine  between  the  midrib 
and  edge.  Java.  SYN.  P.  crassinervium. 

P.  plebeium  (plebeian),  rhiz.  wide-creeping,  stout,  grey-scaly. 
sti.  strong,  erect,  4in.  to  Sin.  long,  castaneous.  fronds  6m.  to  12in. 
long,  Sin.  to  6in.  broad,  deltoid-ovate,  cut  nearly  or  quite  to  the 
rachis  ;  pinnre  spreading,  entire  or  obscurely  crenated,  Jin.  to 
|in.  broad,  the  lowest  not  reduced  ;  under  side  and  rachis  scaly. 
sori  copious.  Mexico  to  Peru. 

P.  plectolepis  (plaited-scaled).  rhiz.  stout  ;  scales  ferruginous, 
squarrose.  sti.  firm,  glossy,  stramineous,  6in.  to  12in.  long. 
fronds  1ft.  to  2ft.  long,  1ft.  broad  ;  pinnae  spreading,  numerous, 
4in.  to  6in.  long,  about  Jin.  broad,  gradually  narrowed  from  base 
to  point,  the  edge  crenate  ;  both  sides  finely  pubescent,  sori  and 
areote  in  a  single  series.  Mexico  and  Guatemala.  SYN.  Qonio- 
phlebium  plectolepis. 

P.  plesiosorum.*     rhiz.  stout,  reddish-scaly,     sti.  firm,  erect, 


FIG.  241.  PORTION  OF  CREEPING  RHIZOME  (WITH  FRONDS)  OF 
POLYPODIUM  PILOSELLOIDKS. 


a.  to  4in.  long,  glossy,  fronds  6in.  to  12in.  long,  4in.  to  6in. 
broad,  cut  to  the  rachis ;  pinnae  close,  entire,  about  iin.  broad, 
gradually  narrowed  upwards,  slightly  dilated  on  both  sides  at 
the  base,  sori  prominent,  in  a  single  row  close  to  the  midrib 
(whence  the  specific  nameX  areolce  usually  in  two  rows.  Mexico 
to  Venezuela.  SYNS.  P.  colpodes,  P.  gonatodes,  P.  rhodopleuron. 

p.  Plumula  (feathered).    A  synonym  of  P.  elasticum. 

P.  proliferum  (proliferous),  rhiz.  stout,  creeping,  sti.  2in.  to 
Sin.  long,  spreading,  fronds  1ft.  to  2ft.  or  more  long,  6in.  to  12in. 
broad,  erect  or  decumbent,  often  elongated  and  rooting  at  the 
point,  and  copiously  branched  from  the  axils  ;  pinnae  4in.  to  6in. 
long,  iin.  to  fin.  broad,  broadest  at  base,  truncate  or  cordate,  the 
edge  bluntly  lobed ;  under  side  and  rachis  sometimes  slightly 
pubescent,  xori  medial,  oval,  sometimes  confluent.  India, 
China,  &c.,  1820.  SYN.  Goniopteris  jprolifera. 

P.  propinquum  (allied),  rhiz.  wide-creeping,  woody,  with 
bright  ferruginous  scales,  fronds  dimorphous ;  barren  ones  4in. 
to  9in.  long,  Sin.  to  4in.  broad,  cut  half  or  three-quarters  of  the 
way  into  acute  or  bluntish  lobes ;  fertile  ones  lift,  to  3ft.  long, 
often  1ft.  broad,  with  a  distinct  stem,  and  lobes  4in.  to  6in.  long, 
iin.  to  fin.  broad,  reaching  nearly  or  quite  to  the  rachis.  sori  in 
a  row  near  the  midrib,  placed  at  the  junction  of  several  veinlets. 
areolce  copious.  India,  &c.  SYNS.  P.  Wildenovii  (H.  G.  F.  55), 
Drynaria  propinqua. 

P.  pruinatum  (frosted).  Basal  scales  ferruginous,  fronds 
sessile,  densely  tufted,  oblanceolate,  erect,  iin.  long,  iin.  broad, 
blunt,  deltoid  at  base,  cut  more  than  half  way  to  the  rachis  into 
five  or  six-jugate,  blunt  lobes  ;  surfaces  hairy,  the  lower  slightly 
pruinose.  sori  round,  four  to  the  central  lobes,  medial. 
Chontales,  Nicaragua. 

P.  punctatum  rugulosum  (dotted,  slightly  wrinkled),  rhiz. 
wide-creeping,  firm,  villous.  sti.  scattered,  1ft.  to  2ft.  long,  firm, 
erect,  polished,  viscid,  fronds  1ft.  to  4ft.  long,  6in.  to  2ft.  broad ; 
lower  pinnae  sometimes  1ft.  to  2ft.  long,  deltoid ;  pinnules  close, 


lower  pinna 
lanceolate  ; 


ceolate  ;  rachis  deep  purplish-brown,  and  densely  viscid  ;  unde 
side  slightly  hairy,  sori  copious,  marginal.  New  Zealand, 
Australia,  &c.  Greenhouse.  SYNS.  P.  rugulosum,  Phegopteris 


•hiz.  much- 
brown,  squarrose 


.       Scented   Polypody. 

svide-scandent,  woody,  with  dark   bro      , 
lin.  to  Sin.  long,    fronds  varying  from  entire,  3in. 


P.  pustulatum  (blistered). 
branched,  wid 
scales     sti.  lir 

to  9in.  long,  and  Jin~  to  iin.  b'road,  narrowed  to  both  ends,  to 
1ft.  to  ljft.  long,  and  Sin.  to  4in.  broad,  cut  down  to  a  broadly- 
winged  rachis  throughout  into  lanceolate  lobes,  sori  immersed, 
uniseriate,  sub-marginal,  areolce  rather  large,  irregular.  New 
Zealand  and  Australia.  Greenhouse.  See  Fig.  242.  SYN. 
Phymatodes  pustulata. 

P.  quercifolium  (Oak-leaved).*  rhiz.  stout,  with  bright  brown 
scales,  nearly  iin.  long,  fronds  dimorphous  ;  barren  ones  Sin.  to 
12in.  long,  2in.  to  6in.  broad,  sessile,  brown,  rigid,  bluntly  lobed 
often  half  way  down  ;  fertile  ones  on  long  stalks,  2ft.  to  3ft.  long, 
1ft.  or  more  broad,  cut  nearly  to  the  rachis  into  erecto-patent, 
entire  lobes,  6in.  to  9in.  long,  iin.  to  liin.  broad  ;  main  veins 
our  to  six 


distinct  to  the  edge,  with  fou 


quadrangular  areoloe  between 


them  between  the  midrib  and  edge,  inclosing  each  two  Large  sori 

and  copious  lesser  areolse.    India,  Queensland,  &c.,  1824.    SYN. 

Drynaria  quercifolia. 
P.   Reinwardtii  (Beinwardt's).     A   variety   of   P.   subauricu- 

latum. 
P.  repens  (creeping),    rhiz.  wide-creeping,  tortuous,  firm,  slender, 

with  deciduous  scales,     tti.  lin.  to  5in.   long,  firm,  scattered. 

fronds  6in.  to  18in.  long,  lin.  to  3in.  broad,  slightly  sinuated  or 

entire,  the  base  gradually  narrowed,  the  point  acute  ;  both  sides 
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Folypodinm — continued. 

opaque,    areolce  in  rows  of  five  to  ten  between  the  edges  and 
midrib,  with  two  sori  in  each.    West  Indies,  Ac.,  1810. 

P.  reptans  (creeping),  sti.  lin.  to  Sin.  long,  slender,  wiry,  fronds 
4in.  to  12in.  long,  lin.  to  Sin.  broad,  spreading,  often  decumbent 
and  rooting  ;  pinnae  iin.  to  IJin.  long,  about  iin.  broad,  entire  or 
bluntly  lobed,  often  auricled  at  base,  the  lower  ones  stalked ; 
under  side  and  rachis  sometimes  slightly  hairy.  West  Indies. 
A  very  variable  species.  SYN.  Campy  loneurum  repent.  The  form 
asplenwides  is  more  erect,  and  larger. 

P.  rhodoplenron  (red-veined).    A  synonym  of  P.  plesiosorum. 

P.  rigidulum  (slightly  rigid),  rhiz.  wide-creeping,  stout,  with 
glossy-brown  scales,  fronds  dimorphous  ;  barren  one  sessile,  6in. 
to  9in.  long,  Sin.  to  4in.  broad,  cut  about  half  way  to  the  rachis 
into  blunt  lobes ;  fertile  one  2ft.  to  4ft  long,  1ft.  to  lift  broad, 
long-stalked,  pinnate ;  pinnae  6in.  to  12in.  long,  Jin.  to  iin.  broad, 
lin.  or  more  apart,  narrowed  or  stalked  at  base,  point  acuminate, 
edge  inciso-crenate.  sori  in  a  single  row  half  way  between  the 
midrib  and  edge,  areolce  copious.  Queensland,  Ac.  (H.  G.  F.  5.) 
SYMS.  P.  diver sijolium,  Drynaria  rigidula. 


FIG.  242.  ENTIRE  FROND  OF  POLYPODIUM  PUSTULATUM. 

P.  rnfesoens  (reddish),  rhiz.  short-creeping,  sti.  1ft  to  lift 
long,  erect,  firm,  naked,  fronds  length  of  stipes,  9m.  to  12in. 
broad,  almost  deltoid  ;  lower  pinnae  largest,  deltoid,  6in.  to  8in. 
long,  Sin.  to  4in.  broad;  pinnules  lanceolate,  unequal-sided, 
bluntly  lobed.  the  lowest  nearly  down  to  the  rachis.  sori  medial. 
Java,  Queensland,  Ac.  SYN.  Phegopteris  rufescens. 

P.  rufnlum  (reddish).    A  synonym  of  P.  lepidopteris  rufulum. 

P.  rngulosnm  (wrinkled).  A  synonym  of  P.  punetatum  rugu- 
losum. 

P.  rupestre  (rock-loving).*  rhiz.  woody,  with  dark  brown  scales. 
sti.  41n.to  Sin.  long,  firm,  erect  fronds  4in.  to  Bin.  long,  1m.  to 
IJin.  broad,  with  an  entire  or  obscurely  repand  edge,  and  an 
acuminate  apex,  sori  in  two  rows  between  the  mam  veins,  not 
immersed,  six  to  eight  between  the  edge  and  midrib.  Java  and 
Philippines.  SYN.  Pleuridium  rupestre. 

P.  rupestre  (rock-loving),  of  R,  Brown.  A  synonym  of 
P.  serpens. 

VoL  IIL 


Polypodinxn — continued. 

P.  sandviccnse  (Sandwich  Isles).  A  synonym  of  P.  stegno- 
grammoides. 

P.  Sohknhrl  (Schkuhr's).    A  synonym  of  P.  elasticum. 

P.  Sconlerl  (Scouler's).*  rhiz.  wide-creeping,  stout,  with  dull 
brown  scales,  sti.  firm,  erect,  naked,  Sin.  to  4in.  long,  fronds 
6in.  to  12in.  long,  4in.  to  Sin.  broad,  cut  to  the  rachis  into  close, 
sub-entire,  blunt  pinnae,  iin.  to  Jin.  broad,  sori  very  large,  in  a 
single  row  close  to  the  midrib.  North-west  America.  SYN. 
Goniophlebium  Scouleri. 

P.  sepultum  (inclosed).    A  synonym  of  P.  lepidopteris  sepultum. 

P.  serpens  (creeping),  rhiz.  firm,  wide-creeping,  clothed  with 
ferruginous  scales,  sti.  firm,  erect,  iin.  to  Sin.  long,  fronds  di- 
morphous ;  barren  ones  round  or  elliptical ;  fertile  ones  longer 
and  narrower,  4in.  to  6in.  long,  iin.  to  3in.  broad ;  under  sur- 
face tomentose.  tori  large,  prominent,  scattered,  at  length 
covering  the  whole  upper  portion  of  the  frond.  Australia  and 
New  Zealand.  Greenhouse.  SYNS.  P.  rupestre,  Mphobolut 
rupestris. 

P.  serpens  (creeping),  of  Swartz.    A  synonym  of  P.  Swartzii. 

P.  serrnlatnm  (slightly  saw-edged),  rhiz.  fibrillose,  wide-creep- 
ing, sti.  slender,  naked,  short,  tufted,  fronds  Sin.  to  6in.  long, 
about  iin.  broad,  the  upper  part,  occasionally  the  whole,  almost 
entire,  but  generally  pectinato-pinnatifid,  with  erecto-patent, 
rigid  lobes,  sori  oblong,  confluent  West  Indies,  A«.,  1823. 
(H.  G.  F.  44,  under  name  of  Xiphopteris  terrulata.) 

P.  Slebeiiannm  (Sieber's).    A  synonym  of  P.  cyathecefolium. 

P.  slnnostun  (sinuate),  "rhiz.  forming  a  crust  which  enwraps 
the  matrix,  clothed  with  peltate  scales,  black  in  the  middle,  and 
white  round  the  edge,  the  stem  arising  from  a  conical  pro- 
tuberance, lin.  to  an.  long,  firm,  naked"  (Baker),  fronds 
dimorphous ;  barren  ones  Sin.  to  6in.  long,  iin.  to  lin.  broad, 
with  an  entire  edge  ;  fertile  ones  longer,  and  with  a  repand  edge. 
sori  round  or  oblong,  large,  marginal,  or  nearly  so,  immersed. 
Malaccas,  Ac.  (H.  S.  F.  274.)  SYN.  Phymatodea  sinuosa. 

P.  sororlnm  (related),  rhiz.  wide-creeping,  stout,  with  pale 
brown  scales,  sti.  firm,  naked,  erect,  6in.  to  12m.  long,  fronds 
1ft  to  2ft  long,  6in.  to  9in.  broad ;  lower  pinnae  largest,  sessile, 
4in.  to  6in.  long,  about  iin.  broad,  with  an  entire  or  obscurely 
undulated  edge,  and  an  acuminate  apex,  sori  in  distinct  rows, 
nearer  the  midrib  than  the  edge.  Cuba  to  Peru. 

P.  spectablle  (remarkable).    A  synonym  of  Nephrodium  vittontm. 

P.  spectrum  (spectral),  rhiz.  wide-creeping,  woody,  with 
deciduous,  black  scales,  sti.  Sin.  to  4in.  long,  erect,  naked,  firm, 
distant  fronds  cordate-hastate,  6in.  to  9in.  each  way,  the  apex 
acuminate;  lateral  lobes  rounded  or  acute;  basal  lobes  deep, 
occasionally  imbricated ;  edge  not  toothed,  sori  irregularly 
scattered,  small,  not  copious.  Sandwich  Isles.  SYN.  Colysi* 
spectra. 

P.  sporadocarpnm  (spore-fruited).  A  synonym  of  P.  aureum 
areolatum. 

P.  sqnaxnatnm  (scaly),  rhiz.  wide-creeping,  stout,  clothed  with 
adpressed  scales,  sti.  erect,  6in.  to  12in.  long,  rigid,  scaly. 
fronds  6in.  to  12in.  long,  2in.  to  4in.  broad,  cut  nearly  or  quite  to 
the  rachis  into  entire,  bluntish  pinnae,  lin.  to  2in.  long,  about 
Jin.  broad,  with  a  good  space  between  them,  dilated,  and  fre- 
quently united  at  the  base ;  rachis  and  under  surface  densely 
scaly,  sori  large,  copious.  West  Indies  and  Mexico  to  Peru. 
SYN.  Lepieystis  tquamata. 


FIG  243.  FROND  OF  POLYPODIUM  STIGMATICTJM. 
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Polypodium — continued. 

P.  stegnogrammoldes  (Stegnogramma-like).  can.  sub-arbo- 
rescent, sti.  lift,  to  2ft.  long,  erect,  firm  pubescent  upwards. 
fronds  2ft.  to  3ft.  long,  1ft.  or  more  broad ;  pinnae  6m.  to  9m. 
'long,  liin.  broad,  the  edge  bluntly  lobed  about  a  quarter  the  way 
down,  the  apex  acuminate ;  rachis  and  veins  beneath  slightly 
huiry.  sori  in  rows  near  the  midrib.  Sandwich  Isles.  STUB. 
P.  sandvieense,  Goniopteris  steynogrammoides. 

P.  stigmatlcnm  (dotted),  rhiz.  slender,  wide-creeping,  fibril- 
lose,  fronds  sub-sessile,  4in.  to  5in.  long,  iin.  to  Jin.  broad, 
entire,  gradually  narrowed  towards  both  ends,  both  sides  naked. 
sori  uniserial.  areolce  fine,  copious,  with  distinct,  free  vemlets. 
Columbia.  See  Fig.  243.  SYN.  Anapeltis  venosa. 

P.  Stigmosum  (dotted),  rhiz.  short-creeping,  with  ferruginous 
scales,  sti.  somewhat  tufted,  firm,  erect,  lin.  to  6in.  long. 
fronds  lift,  to  2ft.  long,  lin.  to  3in.  broad,  the  lower  part 
gradually  narrowed,  the  apex  acuminate,  the  edge  entire ;  lower 
surface  tomentose.  sori  very  small,  in  several  rows  between  the 
transverse  veinlets,  continuous,  occasionally  covering  the  whole 
frond  except  the  base.  North  India,  &c.,  1823.  SYN.  Niphobolus 
eostatus. 

P.  subauriculatum  (slightly-eared),  rhiz.  wide-creeping,  with 
dull  brown  scales,  sti.  firm,  erect,  6in.  to  12in.  long,  naked, 
glossy,  fronds  2ft.  to  3ft.  long,  8in.  to  12in.  broad,  decurved, 
oblong-lanceolate;  pinnae  4in.  to  6in.  long,  iin.  to  lin.  broad, 
sessile,  the  base  rounded  or  auricled,  the  edge  slightly  toothed  or 
entire,  sori  distinctly  immersed,  uniserial.  areolce  in  two  or  three 
rows.  Himalayas,  Ac.  SYN.  Sehellolepis  subauriculata.  The  variety 
Reiniaardtii  is  crenate  instead  of  dentate. 

P.  subfalcatum  (slightly  sickle-shaped),  sti.  less  than  lin.  long, 
hairy,  densely  tufted,  fronds  6in.  to  9in.  long,  lin.  to  liin.  broad ; 
pinnae  close,  spreading,  toothed  one-third  to  half  way  down,  de- 
current  at  base,  the  lower  ones  gradually  reduced ;  both  surfaces 
slightly  villous.  sori  in  rows,  one  to  each  tooth.  Malay  Isles, 

P.  subpetiolatnm  (shortly-stalked),  rhiz.  wide-creeping,  stout, 
with  ferruginous  scales,  sti.  4in.  to  6in.  long,  stramineous,  firm. 
fronds  1ft.  or  more  long,  6in.  to  Sin.  broad  ;  pinnae  Sin.  to  4in. 
long,  iin.  broad,  with  a  slightly  crenate  edge  and  a  blunt  point, 
the  lower  ones  rounded  at  base,  sub-petiolate ;  rachis  and  both 
surfaces  finely  villous.  sori  in  rows  nearer  the  midrib  than  the 
edge.  Mexico,  &c.,  1845.  P.  biserratum  is,  acconlin<:  to  Mr. 
Baker,  merely  a  form  of  this  species,  with  much  more  elongated 
fronds,  more  numerous  pinnae,  and  more  distant  sori. 

P.  surrucuchense  (Surruchu).  rhiz.  stout,  densely  grey-scaly. 
sti.  firm,  Lin.  to  12in.  long,  glossy,  fronds  1ft.  to  2ft.  long,  Sin.  to 
12in.  broad;  pinnae  4in.  to  6in.  long,  about  iin.  broad,  erecto- 
patent,  numerous,  the  base  sub-cuneate,  the  edge  entire,  sori 
prominent,  in  a  single  series  with  the  areolae.  West  Indies  to 
Ecuador.  SYN.  Gonwphlebium  surrucuchense. 

P.  Swartzii  (Swartz's).    rhiz. 

ginous  scales,    sti.  slender,  iin.  to  lin.       D 

4in.  long,  iin.  to  lin.  broad,  nearly  or  quite  uniform,  gradually 
narrowed  to  both  ends,  with  a  slightly  lobed  or  entire  edge,  sori 
uniserial  on  free  veinlets.  areolce  fine,  copious,  irregular.  West 
Indies  and  Cayenne.  SYNS.  P.  gerpens,  Anapeltis  serpen 


ender,  wide-creeping,  with  ferru- 
o  lin.  long,  naked,    fronds  2in.  to 


FIG.  244.  RHIZOME  OF  POLYPODIUM  FILIPES,  WITH  FRONDS. 

P.  tenelluHL  (tender),  rhiz.  woody,  wide-creeping,  scaly  when 
young,  sti.  firm,  2in.  to  Sin.  long,  nearly  naked,  jointed  near  the 
base,  fronds  1ft.  to  2ft.  or  more  long,  2in.  to  4in.  broad,  pendent ; 
pinnae  2in.  to  Sin.  long,  iin.  broad,  entire  or  obscurely  crenated, 
narrowed  towards  both  ends,  sori  in  rows  near  the  edge. 
Australia,  &c.,  1823.  Greenhouse.  SYN.  Arthopteris  tenetta 
P.  Filipes  is  a  young  state  of  this  species.  See  Fig.  244. 

P.  tenulfolium  (slender-fronded).  rhiz.  stout,  with  reddish- 
brown,  fibrillose  scales,  sti.  slender,  erect,  2in.  to  Sin.  long. 
fronds  Sin.  to  12in.  long,  liin.  to  2in.  broad,  cut  to  the  rachis  • 
pinnae  distant,  entire  or  slightly  crenated,  linear,  blunt,  sori 
slightly  immersed,  in  two  rows  of  six  to  ten  each  to  a  pinna. 
SYN.  P.  Otites. 


Polypodium — continued. 

P.  terminate  (terminal).    A  garden  form  of  P.  Phymatodeg. 

P.  tetragonum  (four-angled).    A  synonym  of  P.  androgynum. 

P.  thyssanolcpis  (fringed-scaled).  rhiz.  ^in.  long,  firm,  slender, 
wide-creeping,  with  dense,  pale  brown  scales,  sti.  erect,  Sin.  to 
12in.  long,  stiff,  scaly,  fronds  Sin.  to  9in.  long,  2in.  to  4in.  broad, 
lanceolate,  simply  pinnate  ;  pinnae  Jin.  to  iin.  broad,  blunt,  entire, 
distant,  ligulate,  ascending,  all  except  lowest  (which  are  not  re- 
duced) dilated  at  base ;  lower  surface  densely  clothed  with 
minute,  ciliated,  brown,  lepidote  (scales,  sori  and  areolce  uni- 
seriate.  Mexico  to  Peru.  SYN.  Goniophlebium  thyssanolepis. 

P.  trichodes  (hair-like),  sti.  scaly  at  base,  and  hirsute,  fronds 
1ft.  to  4ft.  or  more  Ions,  bi-tripinnate  ;  segments  finely  divided, 
covered  with  minute,  white  hairs.  East  Indies,  1840.  Greenhouse. 
SYN.  Pheyopteris  trichodes. 

P.  trichomanoides  (Trichomanes  -  like).»  sti.  short,  densely 
tufted,  deciduously  hairy,  fronds  Sin.  to  6in.  long,  about  iin. 
broad,  cut  to  the  rachis  ;  pinnae  less  than  one  line  broad,  close, 
linear-oblong,  blunt ;  surfaces  sometimes  hairy,  sori  one  in  each 
pinna,  near  the  base.  West  Indies,  &c.,  1822. 

P.  trifldum  (thrice-cut),  rhiz.  stout,  with  bright  ferruginous 
scales.  />ti.  Sin.  to  6in.  long,  firm,  erect,  glossy,  fronds  oin.  to 
12in.  long,  6in.  to  Sin.  broad,  with  a  large,  linear,  terminal  lobe, 
and  one  to  five  similar  ones  on  each  side,  which  reach  down 
within  Jin.  of  the  rachis,  and  are  4in.  to  6in.  long,  iin.  to  IJin. 
broad,  narrowed  to  the  point,  the  edge  obscurely  repand  or 
entire,  sori  uniseriate,  and  one  only  between  each  main  vein. 
areolce  copious,  between  the  transverse  veinlets.  India,  &c. 
SYNS.  P.  oxylobum,  Pleuridium  oxylobum. 

P.  tiifurcatnm  (thrice-forked),  rhiz.  creeping,  stout,  densely 
scaly,  sti.  Sin.  to  5in.  long,  close,  villous,  frequently  bent. 
fronds  (tin.  to  9in.  long,  lin.  or  more  broad,  with  blunt,  entire, 
broad  lobes  reaching  from  one-third  to  half  way  down,  sori 
copious,  mainly  in  two  rows  in  each  lobe,  immersed.  West  Indies 
to  Peru,  1820. 

P.  trlanetrnm  (three-sided),  rhiz.  woody,  stout,  with  dense, 
almost  scarious  scales,  sti.  4in.  to  Sin.  long,  distant,  firm,  erect. 
fronds,  barren  ones  6in.  to  9in.  long,  2in.  to  Sin.  broad,  with 
an  entire  edge,  and  an  acuminate  apex ;  fertile  ones  rather 
narrower  and  longer,  sori  in  two  close  rows  between  the  main 
veins,  five  to  eight  between  the  midrib  and  edge,  not  immersed. 
Java.  SYN.  Pleuridium  triquetrum. 

P.  unidentatum  (once- toothed),  sti.  1ft.  long,  tufted,  with 
dark  brown  scales,  fronds  2ft.  to  3ft.  long,  1ft.  or  more  broad, 
deltoid ;  lower  pinnae  largest,  deltoid,  6in.  to  9in.  long,  4in.  to 
5in.  broad;  pinnules  lanceolate,  the  lower  segments  distinct, 
ovate-oblong,  deeply  pinnatifid,  with  slightly-toothed  lobes,  sori 
sub-marginal.  Sandwich  Isles.  This  species  is  rather  rare  in 
cultivation.  SYN.  Phegopteris  unidentata. 


FIG.  245.  CREEPING  RHIZOME  OP  POLYPODIUM  VACCINIIFOLIUM. 

P.  vacciniifolium  (Whortleberry-leaved).*  rhiz.  very  wide-creep- 
ing, slender,  clothed  with  grey  or  ferruginous  scales,  fronds 
dimorphous,  almost  sessile,  entire ;  barren  ones  lin.  to  2in.  long, 
Jin.  to  iin.  broad,  roundish  or  elliptical,  obtuse ;  fertile  ones 
linear  or  ligulate.  sori  large,  uniseriate.  Jamaica  to  Paraguay. 
See  Fig.  245.  SYN.  Lopholepis  vaccinifolia. 

P.  vacillans  (changing).    A  synonym  of  P.  loriceum  lalipe*. 
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Polypodium — conttnuca. 

P.  venosum  (veined).    A  synonym  of  P.  lyeopodimde*. 

P.  venustum  (charming).    A  synonym  of  P.  himalayente. 

P.  verrncosmn  (waited).*  xti.  firm,  erect,  lift  to  2ft.  long, 
terete,  naked,  fronds  3ft.  to  4ft  long,  1ft  broad ;  pinna-  6in.  to 
Sin.  long,  iin.  to  fin.  broad,  entire  ;  rachis  and  both  surfaces 
sometimes  slightly  hairy,  son  confined  to  the  inner  row  of 
areolae,  firm,  immersed,  forming  very  distinct  papillae  on  the 
upper  side.  Philippines  and  Malaccas.  (H.  G.  F.  4L)  SYN. 
ScAcUolepis  verrueosa. 


FIG.  246.  POLYPODIUM  VULGARE,  showing  Habit  and  Under 
Surface  of  Portion  of  detached  Frond. 

P.  vnlgare  (common).  Adder's  Fern ;  Brake-root ;  Golden 
Maidenhair ;  Wall  Fern  ;  Wood  Fern.  rhiz.  stout,  with  bright 
ferruginous  scales,  gti.  firm,  erect,  2in.  to  4in.  long,  stramineous. 
fronds  bin.  to  12in.  long,  Sin.  to  6in.  broad,  cut  nearly  or  quite  to 
the  rachis  ;  pinnae  Jin.  to  Jin.  broad,  close,  entire  or  slightly 
toothed,  usually  blunt,  tori  large,  uniseriate.  Temperate  regions 
(Britain,  Ac.).  See  Fig.  246.  Of  this  species,  there  are  many 
varieties.  The  following  are  the  most  desirable. 

P.  V.  aurittun  (eared).  This  differs  from  the  type  in  being 
auriculate  at  the  base  of  the  pinnae,  on  the  upper,  the  lower,  or 
both,  margins.  The  fronds  are  lOin.  to  15in.  long,  and  over  2in- 
wide. 

P.  V.  bifidum  (twice-cut).  A  variety  with  fronds  lOin.  to  15in. 
high  and  Sin.  wide,  with  the  lobes  forked,  or  sometimes  hi- 
furcate. 


Polypodium—  continued, 


P.  v. 


cambricmn  (Welsh).'  frond*  12in.  to  2Cin.  Ion"  4in.  to 
8m.  wide,  broadly  ovate,  bipinnatifid  ;  pinna  ovate-lan'ceolate  • 
pinnules  imbricate.!,  and  serrated  on  the  margins.  O  "e^f  & 


margin 

earliest-known,  best,  and  most  distinct,  f-.nni    See  Fig  247 
P.  v.  composltum  (compound),    frond*  1ft.  U.  lift  long,  about 
4m.  wide;  some  of  them  furcate  on  the  i>oiiiu  of  the 

serrate>  others  much 


P.  V.  cristatum   (crested),      frond*   about  15in.    Ion"   Sin    to 
Jin.  wide,  the  apex  bifid,  each  branch  again  forking,  and  often 


FIG.  248.   POLYPODIUM  VL'LGARE  ELEGA.VTISSIMUI 


A  form  with  very  flnely- 


r,  T 


apex; 


(son-bearing  above),  frond*  lOin.  to 
frequently  prodnrt-d  at  the  margins  of 
b  of  England.  A  very  singular  and  rare 


FIG.  247.  FRO.ND  OP  POLTPODIUM  VLLGARE  CAMBRICUM. 


P.  v.  elegantissimum  (most  elegant).* 
divided  fronds.    See  Fig.  248. 

P.  v.  marginatnm  (margined),  frond*  about  1ft  lo:,t,  linear- 
lanceolate  ;  pinnae  unequally,  sometimes  deeply,  serrate. 

P.  T.  xnultifido-cristatnm  (multifid-crested).  A  form  with 
fronds  6in.  to  lOin.  long,  3in.  of  which  have  only  a  narrow  wing  on 
each  side  of  the  stipes,  but  they  are  much  forked  upwards,  and 
produced  in  a  dense,  multifid  crest 

P.  v.  omnilacenun  (wholly-torn),  frond*  pinnatifid;  pinnae 
deeply  lobed,  similar  to  camlrricum,  but  the  lobes  are  not  im- 
bricated, and  the  tip  of  each  pinna  is  more  lengthened  out  A 
handsome  and  rare  variety. 

P.  v.  pulcherrimum  (very  beautiful),  fronds  1ft  or  more  long, 
about  6in.  wide,  very  similar  to  those  of  cambricum,  the  apex 
deeply  serrated.  A  grand  variety. 

P.  T.  semilacenun  (half-torn),     fronds  1ft  to  l^ft  long,  fin.  to 
6in.  wide,  below  deeply  bipinnatifid,  pinnate  towards  the 
pinnae  irregularly  toothed.    Ireland.    A  handsom 

P.  v.  suprasorifemm  (sori-bearing  above). 
12in.  long,  narrow,    tori  freq 
the  upper  surface.    South  of 
plant 

P.  v.  variegatum  (variegated^  A  pretty,  but  somewhat  uncer- 
tain, form,  distinctly  spotted  and  striped  with  whitish-yellow. 

P.  Wildenovli  (Wildenow'sX     A  synonym  of  P.  propinquum. 
POLYPODY.     See  Polypodium. 

POLYPOR.US  (from  the  Greek  polyporws,  having 
many  outlets ;  in  allusion  to  the  many  openings  or  pores 
on  the  lower  surface  of  the  pileus).  A  genus  of  Fungi, 
belonging  to  the  Hymenomycetes,  or  those  in  which  the 
spores  are  formed  on  the  tips  of  small  projections  from 
larger  cells  (of  which  each  gives  off  four  spores)  on  the 
surface  (bymeninm)  of  a  definite  part  of  the  Fungus.  See 
Mushrooms.  The  species  of  Polyponu  differ  from  the 
true  Mushrooms  in  that,  while  the  latter  bear  the  hyme- 
nium  on  the  gills,  the  former  bear  it  in  a  number  of  small 
tubes  packed  together  to  form  a  layer  of  peculiar  aspect 
and  texture  on  the  lower  surface  of  the  cap,  or  pileus. 
They  are  usually  dry  and  hard  in  texture,  after  a  short 
time,  and  are  rather  long  lived.  They,  at  first,  emit  an 
acid  smell,  but  afterwards  are  nearly  without  smell. 
They  vary  in  form,  and  grow  indefinitely.  Those  para- 
sitic on  trees  usually  have  the  pileus  sessile,  and  fixed 
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by  one  side  to  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  They  often  con- 
tinue to  grow  slowly  for  many  years,  and  reach  a  size 
of  from  lin.  or  2in.  to  3ft.  across,  by  several  inches 
in  thickness  in  the  middle.  From  their  dry  texture,  it 
is  easy  to  preserve  them  as  herbarium  specimens;  but 
insects  are  very  apt  to  eat  and  destroy  them  when 
dried.  Old  trees  of  various  kinds  very  frequently  have 
Fungi  of  this  genus  growing  on  their  stems,  the  mycelium 
penetrating  and  drawing  nourishment  from  the  wood, 
and  the  pilous  often  remaining  for  many  years  on  the 
stem,  very  often  near  its  base.  It  seems  probable  that 
the  species  of  Polyporus  do  not  live  on  quite  healthy 
trees,  but  on  those  already  weakened  by  some  other 
cause.  Our  knowledge  of  their  importance  as  parasites 
is  due  largely  to  E.  Hartig,  the  well-known  authority 
on  the  diseases  of  forest-trees.  He  has  traced  and 
described  the  effects  produced  by  P.  annosus,  Fr.  (under 
the  name  of  Trametes  rddiciperda),  on  various  trees,  by 
P.  fulvus  on  the  Silver  Fir,  by  P.  borealie  on  the 
Spruce,  by  P.  vaporarius  on  Spruce  and  Firs,  by 
P.  mollis  on  Firs,  by  P.  igniarius  on  numerous  forest- 
trees  (Dicotyledons)  and  fruit-trees,  by  P.  dryadeus  on 
Oaks,  and  by  P.  sulphurous  on  many  forest-trees  (Dico- 
'  tyledons)  and  on  Pear-trees.  Numerous  other  instances 
of  parasitism  could  be  added.  Further  details  need  not 
here  be  entered  into,  it  being  sufficient  to  say  that  the 
species  of  Polyporus  are  not  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
gardens  and  pleasure-grounds.  The  wood  diseased  by 
the  presence  of  the  Fungus  becomes  soft  and  rotten,  and 
a  tree  infested  with  Polyporus  may  be  regarded  as 
doomed,  sooner  or  later,  to  perish  from  the  action  of  the 
Fungus  on  the  wood.  It  is  well,  if  the  tree  can  be  at 
once  removed,  to  cut  it  down  and  have  it  used  as  fire- 
wood, rather  than  to  allow  the  Fungus  to  distribute  its 
myriads  of  spores  to  injure  other  trees. 

FOLYPREMUM  (of  Adanson).  A  synonym  of 
Valerianella  (which  see). 

POLYPTERIS  (of  Nuttall).  Included  under  Fala- 
fozia  (which  see). 

FOLYSFORA.  Included  under  Gordonia  (which 
see). 

POLYSTACHYA  (from  poly,  many,  and  stachys,  a 
spike ;  alluding  to  the  inflorescence  of  some  of  the  species). 
STNS.  Encyclia,  Epiphora.  ORD.  Orchidecn.  A  genus  com- 
prising about  forty  species  of  stove,  epiphytal  orchids, 
mostly  tropical  and  South  African,  a  few  being  found 
in  India,  Malaya,  and  tropical  America.  Flowers  usually 
small;  sepals  connivent  or  almost  spreading,  the  dorsal 
one  free,  the  lateral  ones  sometimes  much  broader,  adnate 
to  the  foot  of  the  column ;  petals  similar  to  the  dorsal 
sepal,  or  narrower ;  lateral  lobes  of  lip  somewhat  prominent, 
erect,  the  middle  one  spreading  or  recurved,  and  un- 
divided; column  sometimes  very  short;  pollen  masses, 
four ;  racemes  many,  short,  forming  a  loose,  narrow  panicle, 
or  solitary  and  simple,  on  a  leafy  stem  ;  peduncle  terminal. 
Leaves  few,  distichous,  oblong  or  narrow,  base  contracted 
int«  a  sheath.  The  species  are  rather  interesting  plants. 
Those  best  known  to  cultivation  are  described  below; 
they  require  culture  similar  to  Burlinetonia  (which 
see). 

P.  bracteosa  (bracted).  JL  yellow ;  sepals  brown  at  base ;  Up 
broadly  oblong,  revolute,  the  lateral  lobes  brown  within  ;  bracts 
lanceolate,  acuminate,  concave,  at  length  leafy ;  raceme  nodding, 
pubescent.  I.  solitary,  petiolate,  oblong-ovate,  acute.  Pseudo' 
bulbs  almost  round,  compressed,  aggregate.  Sierra  Leone,  1838. 
(B.  M.  4161.) 

P.  galeata  (helmet-shaped).  /.,  perigone  green,  spotted  with 
rea;  sepals  mucronate ;  petals  minute,  oblong-spathulate ;  lip 
greenish-white,  fleshy,  trilobed,  the  middle  lobe  cordate,  acute  • 
peduncles  terminal,  generally  one-flowered.  I.  linear-oblong, 
,•%*£  ,ISeudoJbulbs  small>  one-leaved.  Sierra  Leone,  1837. 
(B.  M.  3707,  under  name  of  P.  grandiflora.) 

P.  hypocrita  (hypocritical),  ft.  light  green,  with  a  few  brown 
spots  at  the  base  of  the  blunt  chin  ;  lip  whitish,  mealy,  the 


Polystachya  —  continued. 

middle  lobe  very  much  crisped.    Western  tropical  Africa,  1882. 

This  species  is  very  similar  to  P.  luteola,  but  larger. 
P.  lineata  (lined).      A.  greenish,  striped  with    brown,  minute, 

disposed  in  spikes.     1.  linear-ligulate.    Pseudo-bulbs  pyriform. 

Guatemala,  1870.    (Ref.  B.  80.)    The  Mexican  variety,  elatwr,  is 

rather  larger  in  all  its  parts.    (Ref.  B.  81.) 
P.  luteola  (yellowish).    A.  yellowish-green,  minute,  disposed  in 

oblong,    remote,    dense-flowered    spikelets,  lin.    to   3in.    long. 

I.  oblong-lanceolate,  acute,  plicate,    many-nerved,  sheathed  at 

base,  distichous,  shorter  than  the  scape,  recurved  at  apex.     Stem 

thickened  at  base.    Mexico,  1818.    (H.  E.  F.  103.)     SYN.  Den- 

drobium  polystachyon  (L.  B.  C.  428;  L.  C.  B.  20). 
P.   puberula  (puberulous).     A.    green,  pubescent,  disposed  in 

paniculate,  thyrsiform  spikes.    I.  lanceolate,  seven-nerved,  longer 

than  the  scape.    Pseudo-bulbs  ovate.    Sierra  Leone,  1822.    (B.  R. 

851.) 
P.  pubescens  (pubescent).    /.  bright  yellow,  streaked  with  red, 

few,  fragrant,  terminating  an  ancipitous,  flexuous   scape  ;   lip 


small,  trident-shaped,  bearded  on  the  inside  with  long  hairs. 

(B.  M.  5586.) 

P.   rufinula  (reddish),     ft.  in  a  few-flowered,  simple,  slightly 


I.  binate,  oblorig-linear,  flat.    Delagoa  Bay,  1838. 
SYN.  Epiphora  pubescens. 


.  unua  res,  .  n  a  ew-owere,  smpe,  sgy 
hairy  raceme  ;  sepals  cinnamon-brown  outside,  greenish  inside, 
washed  with  light  brown  on  the  borders  ;  petals  greenish,  with 
brown  tips  ;  lip  yellowish  on  disk,  the  front  borders  light  purple, 
with  a  rather  long  ridge,  and  the  furfuraceous  surface  caused  by 
fragile  hairs.  I.  narrow-ligulate,  blunt,  in  pairs  at  the  flowering 
season.  Pseudo-bulbs  stick-like,  thickened  at  base,  2in.  or  less 
long.  Zanzibar,  1879. 

POLYSTICHUM.   Included  under  Aspidium  (which 
see). 

POLYTJENIUM.     Included  under  Antrophyum. 

POLYTHRIX.     A  synonym  of  Crossandra  (which 
see). 

FOIiYXENA  (named  after  Polyxena,  the  daughter  of 
Priam,  beloved  by  Achilles).  STNS.  Manlilia,  Polyantlies 
(of  Jacquin).  ORD.  Liliacece.  A  genus  comprising  about 
seven  species  of  greenhouse,  South  African,  bulbous  plants, 
included,  by  Mr.  Baker,  as  a  section  of  Massonia.  Flowers 
sometimes  very  short,  sometimes  long,  loosely  spicate  or 
racemose  ;  perianth  tube  cylindrical  or  slightly  swollen 
above  ;  lobes  six,  sub-equal,  much  shorter  than  the  tube  ; 
scape  simple  below  the  inflorescence,  short  ;  racemes  fre- 
quently shorter  than  the  leaves.  Radical  leaves  two, 
spreading  or  erect,  sub-sessile  or  petiolate.  P.  odorata 
and  P.  pygmaia,  the  only  species  which  call  for  men- 
tion here,  require  culture  similar  to  Massonia  (which 
see). 
P.  odorata  (odorous).  A.  white,  small,  Hyacinth-like,  deliriously 

sweet-scented,   disposed   in  a   dense   corymb,  which  is   seated 

between  the  pair  of  leaves.    October.    I.  erect,  lanceolate,  3in.  to 

Sin.  high.     1871.    A  pretty  plant.     (B.  M.  5891,  under  name  of 

Massonia  odorata.) 
P.  pygmsea  (pigmy).     This  is  the  correct    name  of   the  plant 

described  in  this  work  under  name  of  Massonia  ensifolia. 

POLYZONE.  A  synonym  of  Darwinia. 
FOMACEJE.  Included  under  Rosaceae. 
FOMADERRIS  (from  poma,  a  lid,  and  derris,  a  skin  ; 
alluding  to  the  membranous  covering  of  the  capsule).  ORD. 
Rhamnece.  A  genus  comprising  eighteen  species  of  green- 
house, evergreen  shrubs,  natives  of  the  Southern  or  Eastern 
regions  of  Australia,  or  of  New  Zealand.  Flowers  pedi- 
cellate, in  small,  umbel-like  cymes,  usually  forming  terminal 
panicles  or  corymbs,  or  rarely  solitary  in  the  axils  of  the 
leaves  ;  calyx  five-lobed,  deciduous  or  reflexed  ;  petals 
concave  or  nearly  flat,  or  none.  Leaves  alternate,  penni- 
veined  ;  under  surface,  as  well  as  the  branches,  white, 
hoary,  or  rusty  with  tomentum,  often  mixed  with,  or  con- 
cealed by,  silky  hairs.  The  species  thrive  in  a  compost  of 
peat  and  sandy  loam.  Propagation  may  be  effected  by 
cuttings  of  half-ripened  shoots,  cut  to  a  joint,  dried  at  the 
base,  and  inserted  in  sand,  under  a  glass. 
P.  andromedrefolia  (Andromeda-leaved).  A  synonym  of  P 

phillyreoides. 

P.  apctala  (apetalous).*  Victorian  Hazel.  /.  greenish,  small,  and 
very  numerous,  in  loose,  oblong,  thyrsoid  panicles,  leafy  at  the 
base  ;  calyx  stellately  hairy  ;  petals  none.  June.  I.  petiolate, 
ovate-lanceolate  or  broadly  oblong,  obtuse  or  rarely  acute,  2in.  to 
4in.  long,  irregularly  crenulate,  glabrous,  but  rough  and  much 
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wrinkled  on  the  upper  side ;  principal  veins  very  prominent  be- 
neath,   h.  3ft.  to  6ft    1803.    SYN.  P.  aspera. 

P.  aspera  (rough).    A  synonym  of  P.  apetala. 

P.  betulina  (Birch-like). »  fl.  pale  yellow,  nearly  sessile,  in  dense, 
globular  heads,  solitary  or  two  or  three  together,  on  short, 
axillary  or  terminal  peduncles ;  calyx  densely  hairy  ;  petals 
none.  I.  oblong  or  obovate,  obtuse,  seldom  above  lin.  long.  A 
slender  shrub  or  small  tree,  with  elongated  branches.  (B.  M. 
3212.) 

P.  discolor  (two-coloured).    A  variety  of  P.  eUiptica. 

P.  eUiptica  (elliptic),  fl.  pale  yellow ;  calyx  white-tomentose ; 
petals  usually  broadly  cordate  or  nearly  orbicular,  concave,  on 
slender  claws,  often  narrower,  occasionally  abortive ;  cymes 
numerous,  in  dichotomous  panicles.  June.  I.  petiolate,  ovate, 
oblong  or  ovate-lanceolate,  obtuse  or  rarely  acute,  usually  2in. 
to  Sin.  long,  entire  or  with  margins  slightly  waved,  white-tomen- 
tose beneath.  A.  6ft  1805.  (B.  M.  1510.)  The  variety  discolor 
has  the  calyx  tube  less  silky-hairy,  and  the  leaves  often  less 
obtuse. 

P.  ericifolia  (Heath-leaved).    A  synonym  of  P.  phylicifolia. 

P.  lanigera  (woolly),  fl.  pale  yellow ;  calyx  tube  half  as  long  as 
the  lobes ;  petals  ovate,  concave,  on  slender  claws ;  panicles 
often  larger  and  less  corymbose  than  in  P.  eUiptica.  April. 
I.  oblong  or  ovate-lanceolate,  the  under  side,  as  well  as  the  young 
branches,  clothed  with  soft,  often  rusty,  tomentum.  A.  3ft  1806. 
(B.  M.  1823.)  SYN.  Ceanothug  laniger  (A.  B.  B,  569). 

P.  ledifolia  (Ledum-leaved).  fl.  pale  yellow,  few,  in  small,  loose, 
shortly  pedunculate  cymes  in  the  upper  axils ;  calyx  tube  very 
short ;  petals  narrow,  slightly  concave.  April.  L  narrow, 
oblong,  obtuse,  about  iin.  long,  entire,  glabrous  above,  white 
beneath,  the  margins  slightly  recurved.  A.  2ft.  1824. 

P.  phillyreoides  (Phillyrea-like).  JL  pale  yellow,  variable  in 
size  ;  cymes  compact,  in  small,  terminal  panicles  ;  calyx  tul  it- 
shorter  than  the  lobes  ;  petals  similar  to  those  of  P.  elliptic^, 
but  usually  narrower.  April.  I.  seldom  liin.  long,  oblong  or 
oval,  obtuse  or  acute,  entire,  firm,  glabrous  or  minutely  hoary 
above,  softly  white  or  rusty-downy  beneath.  A.  2ft.  1818.  SYN. 
P.  andromedce/olia  (B.  M.  3219). 

P.  phylicifolia  (Phylica-leaved).  /.  pale  yellow,  small  and  few, 
in  little,  loose  cymes  in  the  upper  axils,  the  upper  ones  forming 
thyrsoid,  leafy  panicles  ;  petals  none.  April  I.  narrow  or  linear- 
oblong,  nearly  sessile,  seldom  above  iin.  long ;  margins  much 


revolute ;  under  surface  white-tomentose,  upper  surface  hairy  ; 
leaves  sometimes  broader,  and  nearly  flat  h.  2ft  1819.  (L.  B.  C. 
120.)  SYN.  P.  ericifolia. 


P.  vacciniifolia  (Whortleberry-leaved),  fl.  cream-colour ;  cymes 
small,  in  ovoid,  terminal  panicles  of  about  lin.  in  length ;  calyx 
tube  very  short ;  petals  broad.  I.  ovate  or  nearly  orbicular, 
very  obtuse,  seldom  above  iin.  long,  glabrous  above,  white  on 
the  under  surface.  1869. 

FOMAB.IA  (named  after  Pomar,  physician  to 
Philip  III.  of  Spain).  OED.  LeguminosoB.  A  genus  com- 
prising five  or  six  species  of  greenhouse,  unarmed  trees 
or  shrubs,  more  or  less  black-dotted,  mostly  extra-tropical 
South  American,  and  now  included,  by  Bentham  and 
Hooker,  under  Ccesalpinia.  Calyx  segments  entire  or 
at  length  loosely  glandulose-fimbriate.  Pods  oblong  or 
lanceolate,  oblique  or  falcate,  glandulose.  Leaflets  usually 
small,  coriaceous.  For  culture  of  P.  glandulosa,  the  only 
species  introduced,  see  Caesalpinia. 

P.  glandulosa  (glandular),  fl.  yellow,  disposed  in  axillary 
racemes;  petals  nve,  shortly  unguiculate.  May.  I.  abruptly 
bipinnate ;  stipules  pinnatifid.  h.  2ft.  New  Spain,  1826.  The 
branches,  calyx,  and  corolla,  are  glandular. 

POMATOCALPA.     A  synonym  of  Cleisoetoma. 

POMAX  (from  poma,  an  operculum ;  referring  to 
the  operculum  of  the  fruit).  OBD.  Rubiacece.  A  mono- 
typic  genus.  The  species  is  a  small,  greenhouse,  branched, 
hirsute  or  glabrous  under- shrub.  It  only  differs  from 
Opercularia  (which  see  for  culture)  "  in  the  simple 
flower-heads  forming  an  umbel,  instead  of  being  united  in 
a  compound  head  "  (Bentham). 
P.  hirta  (hairy).  A  synonym  of  P.  umbellata. 

P.  umbellata  (umbelled).  fl.  greenish-white,  disposed  in  a 
terminal,  sessile  umbel  within  the  last  leaves  ;  corolla  about  Jin. 
long.  July.  L  petiolate,  ovate,  elliptical,  or  lanceolate,  mostly 
under  Jin.  long,  or  rather  more  when  narrow,  h.  not  more  than 
1ft.  Australia,  1826.  SYNS.  P.  hirta,  Opercularia  umbellata. 

POM  BALI  A.     Included  under  lonidium. 

POME.     A  fleshy,  many-celled  fruit,  e.g.,  an  Apple. 

POME.2E.     A  tribe  of  Rosacea. 


POMEGRANATE  (Punica  Granatum).  A  deciduous 
tree,  which  ranges  from  15ft.  to  20ft.  in  height,  and  has 
numerous,  slender  branches  some  being  armed  with  sharp 
thorns.  It  is  a  native  of  Cabul  and  Persia,  and  is  pro- 
bably wild  in  North-west  India;  it  is  very  commonly 
cultivated  throughout  the  warmer  regions  of  the  globe. 
The  fruit  of  the  Pomegranate  will  be  remembered  in 
connection  with  Scripture  history,  where  it  is  mentioned 
in  conjunction  with  that  of  the  Vine,  Fig-tree,  Olive,  Ac. 
The  cultivation  of  the  tree  dates  back,  therefore,  to  re- 
mote antiquity :  it  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  to 
this  country  before  1600,  and  to  have  been  cultivated  by 
Gerarde.  Although  such  an  old  occupant  of  our 
gardens,  it  is  very  seldom  that  froita  are  ripened.  The 
fruits  "are  generally  about  the  size  of  the  fist,  and 
have  a  tough,  leathery  rind,  of  a  beautiful  deep 
golden  colour,  tinged  with  red,  and  are  crowned  with 
the  remains  of  the  calyx  lobes  "  ("  Treasury  of  Botany  "). 


FIG.  249.  FRfiTi.vo  BRA.XCHLET  OF  POMEGRANATE. 

See  Fig.  249.  As  an  ornamental  tree,  the  Pomegranate 
is  much  prized  in  the  South  of  Europe,  and  in  many 
Eastern  countries;  but  in  Britain  even  its  flowering 
is  chiefly  limited  to  the  most  exceptionally  favoured 
localities.  There  is  a  double-flowered  variety,  and  con- 
siderable variation  of  colour  exists  amongst  those 
both  with  single  and  double  flowers.  The  flowers 
are  produced  on  the  ends  of  branches  made  annually, 
sometimes  singly,  at  others  three  or  four  together; 
generally,  where  they  appear  at  all,  a  succession  is  kept 
up  from  about  June  until  September.  In  inland  and 
northern  districts,  the  Pomegranate  should  be  grown 
against  a  south  wall,  or  in  a  tub  or  large  pot  in  a 
greenhouse.  A  rich,  loamy  soil  is  that  best  suited  to  its 
requirements.  Single  varieties  may  be  raised  from  seeds, 
and  all  varieties  increased  by  cuttings,  suckers,  layers, 
or  by  grafting,  using  the  common  sort  as  a  stock. 

PONCELETIA.  A  synonym  of  Sprengelia  (which 
see). 

PONDWEED.     See  Potamogeton. 

FONE&A  (from  poneros,  miserable  ;  referring  to  the 
appearance  of  the  species).  SYN.  Nemaconia.  OBD. 
Orchideoe.  A  genus  comprising  six  or  seven  species  of 
stove,  epiphytal  orchids,  natives  of  Central  America  and 
Mexico.  Flowers  rather  small,  axillary,  in  tufts  upon  the 
young  leafy  or  the  old  leafless  stems ;  sepals  erect,  fleshy, 
the  lateral  ones  largest,  and  connate  with  the  elongated 
foot  of  the  column ;  petals  free ;  lip  naked,  two-lobed, 
wedge-shaped,  articulate  with  the  foot  of  the  column, 
which  is  short  and  terete;  anther  membranous,  four- 
celled,  containing  four  pollen  masses,  adhering  in  pairs  by 
means  of  two  powdery  caudicles.  Leaves  alternate,  in 
two  rows,  almost  grass-like.  The  species  introduced — 
amethystina,  graminifolia,  Kienastii,  leucantha,  macro- 
glossa,  pleurostachys,  and  striata — are  all  of  botanical 
interest  only. 
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FONOAMIA  (Pongam  is  the  Malabar  name  of  P. 
glabra).  STN.  Oaledupa.  OBD.  Leguminosw.  A  mono- 
typio  genus,  the  species  being  a  stove,  evergreen  tree.  For 
culture,  see  Dalbergia. 


P.  glabra  (smooth).  Kurrung  or  Poonga  Oil-plant,  fl.  having  a 
white  corolla,  and  a  red  calyx,  in  loose,  axillary  racemes,  3m.  to 
5in.  long.  L  smooth,  alternate,  pinnate  ;  leaflets  five  or  seven, 


egg-shaped  or  broadlv  elliptical,  h.  5ft.  to  10ft.  East  Indies, 
North  Australia,  *c.,'l699.  From  the  seeds  of  this  tree,  an  oil, 
called  Kurunji,  or  Poonga  Oil,  is  extracted  in  India,  and  greatly 
used  for  mixing  with  lamp  oil,  or,  by  the  poorer  classes,  for  burn- 
ing without  any  admixture. 

PONTEDERIA  (named  after  J.  Pontedera,  1688- 
1757,  once  Professor  of  Botany  at  Padua).  Pickerel  Weed. 
STN.  Unisema.  OBD.  Pontederiacece.  A  genus  comprising 
seven  or  eight  species  of  stove  or  hardy,  aquatic  plants, 
with  stem-like  or  creeping  rhizomes,  all  natives  of  North 
or  South  America.  Flowers  numerous,  usually  crowded  at 
the  sides  of  a  rachis,  scarcely  pedicellate,  the  inflorescence 
terminal,  compound,  and  densely  cylindrical,  rarely 
almost  simple  and  racemiform  ;  perianth  funnel-shaped, 
with  an  incurved,  slender  or  rarely  abbreviated  tube  ; 
stamens  six.  Radical  leaves  long-stalked,  cauline  ones 
short-stalked;  all  cordate,  ovate,  rotundate,  or  rarely 
lanceolate,  with  a  long,  loose  sheath  below  the  petiole. 
Stems  (or  branches)  erect,  simple,  one-leaved.  The  best- 
known  species  is  P.  cordata  ;  this  is  described  as  one  of 
the  handsomest  hardy  aquatic  plants  in  cultivation.  It 
is  perfectly  hardy,  and  should  be  planted  in  water  from 
Gin.  to  12in.  in  depth.  Propagated  by  division,  at  almost 


P.  anguctifolia  (narrow-leaved).    A  variety  of  P.  cordata. 
P.  azurea  (azure).    A  synonym  of  Eichhornia  craxsipeis. 


FIG.  250.  UPPER  PORTION  OF  PLANT  OF  PONTEDERIA  CORDATA. 

P.  cordata  (heart-shaped),  ft.  sky-blue,  sometimes  white,  with 
a  greenish  spot  on  the  inside  of  the  upper  lobe  in  spikes 
numerous,  small.  Summer  and  autumn  l  thick  on  lone 
stalks  lively  green;  petioles  dilated,  and  sheathed 


Pontederia—  continued. 

P.  dilatata  (extended).    A  synonym  of  Monochoria  hastata. 
P.  lanceolata  (lance-shaped).    A  synonym  of  P.  cordata  angusti- 

fotta. 

FONTEDERJACEJE.  A  small  natural  order  of 
erect  or  floating,  aquatic  herbs,  mostly  American,  rare 
in  tropical  Asia  and  Africa,  absent  in  Europe.  Flowers 
hermaphrodite,  scarcely  irregular,  or  sometimes  regular, 
fasciculate  or  scattered  at  the  sides  of  a  simple  or 
branched  rachis,  racemose,  spicate,  or  sub-paniculate, 
terminal,  in  a  sessile  or  pedunculate  sheath;  perianth 
inferior,  free  of  the  ovary,  the  tube  evolute  or  rarely 
absent;  lobes  (rarely  segments)  six,  more  or  less  dis- 
tinctly biseriate  ;  stamens  six  or  three  ;  filaments  free  ; 
ovary  three-  celled.  Perfect  leaves  on  a  rhizome  or  float- 
ing stem,  long-stalked  ;  blade  floating  or  emersed  ;  sub- 
mersed leaves  sometimes  reduced  to  linear  petioles  (with- 
out a  blade).  Pontederia  vaginalis  is  used  in  various 
forms  as  medicine  in  Japan.  The  order  comprises  four 
genera  —  Eichhornia,  Heteranthera,  Monochoria,  and  Ponte- 
deria —  and  scarcely  thirty-five  species. 

PONTHIEVA  (named  in  honour  of  M.  de  Ponthien, 
a  French  West  Indian  merchant,  who  sent  a  number  of 
plants  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks).  OED.  Orchidece.  About  ten 
species  have  been  referred  to  this  genus.  They  are  curious, 
stove,  terrestrial,  glabrous  or  pilose  orchids,  with  tufted 
roots,  dispersed  over  the  warmer  parts  of  America,  from 
Brazil  as  far  as  the  Southern  United  States.  Flowers 
mediocre,  shortly  pedicellate,  disposed  in  loose,  often 
glandular-pubescent  racemes  ;  sepals  free,  spreading  ; 
petals  narrower,  adnate  to  the  column  ;  lip  posterior, 
adnate  to  the  base  of  the  column,  the  lamina  abruptly 
dilated,  spreading  ;  column  beaked  ;  pollen  masses  bilobed  ; 
scapes  elongated,  pimple.  Leaves  sub-radical,  ovate  or 
lanceolate,  more  or  less  stalked,  membranous.  The 
species  known  in  gardens  are  described  below.  They 
thrive  in  a  compost  of  sandy  loam  and  peat,  and  require 
to  be  kept  dry  when  at  rest.  Ample  drainage  must  be 
provided. 

P.  glandulosa  (glandular),  fl.  bright  green,  with  the  edges  of  the 
petals  white  ;  lateral  sepals  flat  ;  dorsal  one  loosely  agglutinate, 
with  the  petals  in  a.  rhomboid,  tridentate  lamina.  T.  cuneate- 
oblong,  narrowed  into  a  short  petiole.  Stem  about  1ft.  high. 
West  Indies,  &c.,  1800.  (B.  M.  842,  under  name  of  Neottia 
glandulosa.) 

P.  maculata  (spotted).*  A.  widely  spreading,  Jin.  across  ;  dorsal 
sepals  pale  brown,  with  darker  streaks,  ovate-lanceolate;  lateral 
ones  white,  with  brown  spots,  twice  as  large  ;  petals  yellow,  with 
red-brown  streaks,  dimidiate-oval,  parallel,  clawed  ;  scape  stout, 
erect,  bearing  a  loose,  raceme-like  spike.  March.  I.  1ft.  long 
or  less,  sessile  or  narrowed  into  petioles,  elliptic  -lanceolate 
to  narrowly  oblong-lanceolate,  acuminate,  pale  green,  h.  above 
1ft  Columbia,  &c.  Whole  plant  covered  with  long,  flaccid 
hairs.  (B.  M.  6637.) 

P.  petiolata  (petioled).  /.  yellowish-cinnamon  in  colour  ;  lateral 
sepals  with  revolute  margins  ;  dorsal  one  forming,  with  the  petals, 
an  oblong,  undivided  lamina.  1.  ovate-oblong,  shorter  than  the 
petioles,  with  crisped  margins.  Stem  lift.  high.  St.  Vincent, 
1822.  (B.  B.  760  ;  £.  B.  C.  1190.) 

FONTIA.  A  generic  name  employed,  in  some  works, 
instead  of  Pieris,  for  the  White  Butterflies.  See  Cabbage 
Caterpillars. 

POPCORN.     A  variety  of  Zea  Mays. 
POPE'S    HEAD.     A    common   name   for    Melocactus 
communis. 

POPLAR      See  Populus. 

POPPY.  See  Papaver.  The  name  is  also  applied 
to  several  members  of  other  genera. 

POPPY,  CALIFORNIAN.  See  Platystemon 
californicus. 

Papaver  Rhoeas. 
See  Glaucium. 
See  Callirhoe. 


POPPY,  CORN.  Se 
POPPY,  HORNED. 
POPPY-MALLOW. 


POPPY,  OPIUM.     See  Papaver  somnifernm. 
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POPULUS  (the  ancient  Latin  name  =  palpulus,  akin 
to  palpitare,  to  tremble ;  probably  so  called  from  its 
trembling  leaves).  Poplar.  OED.  Salicinece.  A  well- 
known  genus  of  hardy,  deciduous  trees,  with  terete  or 
angular  branchlets,  and  having  scaly  buds,  covered  with 
resin ;  eighteen  species  have  been  described,  natives  of 
Europe,  Central  or  mountainous  and  Northern  Asia,  and 
North  America,  including  Mexico.  Catkins  loose,  appear- 
ing before  the  leaves,  the  males  often  pendulous ;  flowers 
of  both  sexes  usually  shortly  pedicellate,  the  females  some 
times  on  an  elongated  pedicel,  racemiform.  Leaves  alter 
nate,  sometimes  on  laterally  compressed,  tremulous  petioles 
usually  broad,  penniveined,  and  trinerved  at  the  base 
entire,  toothed  or  lobed ;  stipules  narrow,  membranous 
fugacious.  Some  of  the  Poplars  are  amongst  the  most 
rapid  growers  of  all  hardy  forest-trees.  They  thrive  under 
a  variety  of  conditions  as  regards  soil,  &c.,  but  do  best  in 
damp  situations,  such  as  along  watercourses,  &c.  All  are 
readily  increased  from  cuttings,  inserted  in  the  open 
ground ;  soon  after  the  leaves  have  fallen  is  the  best 
time  to  do  this.  The  weeping  forms  are  generally 
grafted  on  tall,  straight  stems  of  the  common  upright- 
growing  ones. 

Fungi.  Many  kinds  of  Fungi  live  on  dead  branches 
and  stems  of  Poplars,  and  a  good  many  also  on  living 
parts ;  but  the  only  one  of  the  latter  that  is  usually  very 
noticeable  in  gardens  is  that  known  as  Exoascus  aureus 
(Taphrina  aurea).  This  Fungus  produces  very  con- 
spicuous spots  on  the  leaves  of  Populus  nigra.  These 
spots  bulge  on  one  surface,  usually  the  upper,  so  as  to 
appear  almost  hemispherical,  and  may  be  from  ^in.  across 
up  to  a  much  larger  size,  when  two  or  more  fuse  together. 
The  spots  are  usually  duller  green  above,  bright  golden- 
yellow  below;  but  sometimes  the  yellow  colour  is  on 
the  upper  surface.  The  microscope  shows  that  the  colour 
is  due  to  a  layer  of  rather  long  cells,  fixed  to  the  surface 
cells  of  the  leaf  by  one  end,  but  free  in  the  rest  of  their 
length.  Each  is  full  of  a  large  number  of  small,  round 
cells  or  spores,  which  escape  by  bursting  the  wall  of 
the  containing  cell.  When  abundant,  this  Fungus  is  very 
conspicuous  from  its  colour,  and  is  very  hurtful  to  the 
young  trees,  which  it  chiefly  affects. 

The  best  remedy  is  the  removal  and  destruction  of  the 
leaves,  or  of  the  branches,  and  even  the  whole  trees  if 
much  infested,  as  soon  as  the  Fungus  appears.  Perhaps 
the  application  of  solutions  of  potassium  sulphide  or 
potassium  permanganate  might  destroy  the  Fungus. 

Insect  Pests.  Poplars  are  liable  to  the  ravages  of  a  con- 
siderable variety  of  insects,  mostly  beetles  and  moths.  A 
number  of  them  are  described  elsewhere,  and  these  species 
are  merely  mentioned  here,  the  reader  being  referred 
to  the  fuller  information  given  under  the  headings  quoted. 
The  wood  of  the  trunks  is  bored  into  by  the  Poplar 


FIG.  251.  POPLAR  HORNET  CLEARWING  MOTH  (Sesia 
apiformis). 

Hornet  Clearwing  Moth  (Sesia  apiformis,  see  Fig.  251). 
the  larvae  of  which  live  for  about  two  years  in  the  trees. 
See  Sesia.  The  larvae  of  the  Goat  Moth  (which  see) 
are  even  more  destructive.  The  young  branches  and 
the  twigs  are  bored  into  by  the  larvae  of  certain  beetles 


Populus — continued. 

of  the  genus  Saperda.  The  insects  are  rather  slender, 
and  nearly  cylindrical,  and  of  the  general  form  shown  in 
Fig.  252.  8.  carcharias  is  about  tin.  to  Hin.  long, 
dusky-black,  with  grey  or  yellow  pubescence,  and  rather 
long  antennae  ringed  with  grey  and  black;  the  wing- 
cases  are  narrowed  towards  the  tips.  8.  populnea  is 
about  iin.  long,  black,  slightly  hairy,  and  marked  with 
pits  over  the  surface;  the  thorax  bears  three  yellowish 
lines ;  the  wing-cases  are  not  narrower  behind ;  they 
are  covered  with  a  yellowish  pile,  and  bear  three  or 
four  large,  yellowish  spots;  the  antennae  are  ringed  with 
ashy-grey  and  black.  The  larvte  of  this  species  live  in 


Fio.  252.  A,  SAPERDA  POPULNEA,  natural  size;   B,   BRANCH  OP 
POPLAR,  showing  ravages  committed  by  it. 

gall-like  swellings  in  the  branches  (see  Fig.  252)  of 
Poplars  and  of  Willows.  There  are  a  few  other  species 
of  Saperda,  but  they  do  not  call  for  special  mention. 
Branches  tenanted  by  the  larvae  (shown  by  their  galled 
or  withered  state)  should  be  cut  off ;  this  is  usually  suffi- 
cient to  kill  the  larvaa,  but  it  is  well  to  have  the  branches 
burned. 

The  leaves  are  devoured  by  several  beetles  of  the 
family  ChrysomeliddB— the  leaf-eating  beetles  par  excel- 
lence. Lina  Populi  is  frequently  very  abundant  on 
Poplars.  This  beetle  is  nearly  $in.  long,  oval,  and 
shining  blue-black;  the  wing-cases  red,  except  a  black 
tip,  and  very  finely  pitted;  feet,  and  tips  of  antennas, 
black.  The  larvae  are  shaped  much  like  those  of  Cocci- 
nella  (see  Ladybird) ;  the  head,  the  hinder  part  of  the 
body,  and  the  legs,  are  black;  the  rest  of  the  body  is 
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Fopnlns  —  continued. 

pale,  with  rows  of  black,  bristly  wartB.  The  larvae, 
when  touched,  emit  an  ill-smelling,  milky  fluid.  The 
pupae  are  suspended  from  the  leaves  by  the  tail,  and  are 
coloured  like  the  larvae.  The  larva)  feed  in  groups  on  the 
leaves,  gnawing  them  into  holes,  so  that  only  the  network 
of  veins  is  left.  L.  Tremulce  is  a  nearly  allied  species 
common  in  some  localities.  It  agrees  with  L.  Populi, 
except  in  being  slightly  smaller  and  greenish-blue,  with 
the  wing-cases  coarsely  pitted,  more  yellowish-red,  and 
not  tipped  with  black  ;  and  the  antennae  are  tipped  with 
brown.  Another  nearly  allied  insect,  of  similar  habit, 
is  Phratora  vitellince.  The  same  remedies  may  be  em- 
ployed against  all  the  three  species.  See  Phratora. 

Numerous  species  of  Sawflies  (chiefly  of  the  genus 
Nematus)  feed,  as  larvae,  on  Poplars,  and  most  of  these 
feed  on  Willows  also;  but  none  of  them  have  been 
observed  to  do  damage  enough  to  require  special 
measures  to  be  taken  against  them.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  those  Lepidoptera  that  feed,  as  larvae,  on  the 
leaves  of  Poplars.  If  any  remedy  is  required,  hand- 
picking,  or  mere  shaking  them  off  the  branches,  is 
usually  sufficient.  Further  information  in  regard  to 
several  of  them  is  given  under  the  following  heads  : 
Lackey  Moth,  Liparis,  Fuss  Moth,  SpMngidre 
(Poplar  Hawk  Moth),  and  Tussock  Moths  ;  though,  under 
several  of  these  heads,  Poplars  are  not  specially  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  the  insects,  which,  in  these 
instances,  feed  on  many  kinds  of  plants.  In  addition 
to  these,  a  very  large  number  of  moths  live  on  Poplars, 
but  do  not  call  for  mention  individually. 

Poplars,  including  among  them  the  Aspen,  bear  galls 
of  various  forms.  Among  the  commonest  of  these  are 
the  hard,  pea-like  swellings  on  the  leaf-stalks,  formed 
by  a  midge  (Dvplosis  Tremulaz)  ;  the  rather  conical,  hollow 
galls  on  leaf-  stalks,  tenanted  by  Aphides  (Pemphigus 
bursarius)  ;  the  curious,  spirally-twisted  leaf-stalk  galls 
of  another  kind  of  Aphides  (Pemphigus  spirothecce)  ;  and 
the  mite  galls  of  Aspens,  which  vary  in  size  from  the 
galls  of  Heliaczeus  Populi  (about  the  size  of  pin-heads, 
at  the  base  of  the  leaf-blade)  to  those  of  Batoneus 
Populi,  which  form  masses,  up  to  Sin.  in  diameter,  on 
the  young  twigs  or  the  trunk  —  fleshy,  and  green  or  red 
when  fresh,  but  becoming  hard,  dry,  and  friable.  These 
mite-galls  are,  in  reality,  the  work  of  mites  of  the 
genus  Phytoptug  (see  Mites),  though  the  galls  have 
received  special  names.  Galls  of  all  kinds  do  compara- 
tively little  harm  to  the  trees,  except  rendering  them 
unsightly.  They  should  be  cut  off  and  destroyed,  if  it 
is  desired  to  free  the  trees  from  them 

P.  alba  (white).*  Abele;  White  Poplar.  /.,  catkins  2in.  to  4in. 
long,  females  shorter.  March  and  April.  /.  on  the  branches  lin. 
to  3in.  long,  broadly  ovate-cordate,  sinuate-lobed,  glabrous  in  age  ; 
petioles  very  short,  slender,  compressed  ;  leaves  on  the  suckers, 
which  are  numerous,  deltoid-ovate,  lobed  and  toothed,  2in.  to  4in. 
in  diameter.  Branches  spreading;  buds  cottony,  h.  60ft.  to 
100ft.  Northern  hemisphere  (Britain).  The  wood  of  this  tree 
is  white  in  colour,  light,  and  useful,  but  does  not  burn  easily. 
(Sy.  En.  B.  1299.) 

P.  a.  Bolleana  (Bolle's).*    A  remarkable  form,  of  columnar  or 


P.  a.  canesoens  (hoary 
beneath  or  gla 


s  (hoary).    Grey  Poplar.    I.  of  the  branches  hoary 
brous  ;  those  of  the  suckers,  angled  and  toothed. 

superior  to  tbat  of  the  type- 


iously  varnished 


P.  angulata  (angular).    A  synonym  of  P.  monUifera. 

P.  balsamifera  (balsam-bearing).*  Balm  of  Gilead  •  Balsam 
Poplar;  TacamahacJ.  ovate,  gradually  tapering,  and 'pointed, 
finely  serrate,  smooth  on  both  sides,  -1---"-'-  *  ••*  - 
veined  beneath.  Branches  round  ;  buds 
with  fragrant  resin,  h.  70ft.  North  Ai 

P.  b.  candlcans  (whitish).  I.  broader,  and  more  or  less  heart- 
shaped,  pointed,  serrate ;  petioles  usually  hairy.  SYN.  P.  macro- 
phyUa. 

P.  b.  lanrlfolla  (Laurel-leaved).  I.  oval,  oblong,  and  long- 
acuminate  or  lanceolate,  sometimes  sub-cordate,  toothed; 
—SOT  one.  (and  branches)  slightly  pilose.  Siberia.  SYN. 


Fopnlns — continued. 

P.  b.  suaveolcns  (sweet-smelling).  I.  broadly  elliptic,  acuminate, 
obtuse,  toothed,  slightly  pubescent  on  the  nerves  and  petioles. 
Rocky  Mountains. 

P.  b.  vlmlnalis  (twiggy).  I.  long-lanceolate.  Branches  angular, 
elongated,  slender. 

P.  canadensls  (Canadian).    A  synonym  of  P.  monUifera. 

P.  c.  aurea  (golden).    A  synonym  of  P.  monUifera  aurea. 

P.  dilatata  (dilated).    A  synonym  of  P.  nigra  pyramidalis. 

P.  fastiglata  (pyramidal).    A  synonym  of  P.  nigra  pyramidalis. 

P.  graeca  (Grecian).    A  synonym  of  P.  tremuloides. 

P.  grandidentata  (large-toothed),  fl.,  male  catkins  3in.  to  4in. 
long;  females  liin.  to  2in.  long.  March.  I.  roundish-ovate, 
with  large  and  irregular,  sinuate  teeth,  when  young  2in.  to  Sin. 
long,  densely  covered  with  white  silky  wool,  at  length  smooth  on 
both  sides,  lin.  to  Sin.  long.  Branches  and  branchlets  cylin- 
drical ;  buds  pubescent,  sometimes  slightly  glabrous,  h.  60ft. 
North  America,  1772.  (E.  T.  S.  M.  ed.  ii.  278.)  Of  this  species 
there  is  a  weeping  variety  (pendula)  in  cultivation. 


FIG.  283.    PORTION  OF  BRANCH  AND  MALE  CATKIN  OF  POPULUS 
ALBA  CANESCENS. 

P.  heterophylla  (variable-leaved).  /.,  male  catkins  thick,  Sin. 
to  4in.  long,  dense ;  females  2in.  long,  loose.  March.  I.  6m.  to 
12in.  long  4in.  to  Sin.  broad,  cordate  or  roundish-ovate,  obtuse, 
serrate,  white- woolly  when  young,  at  length  nearly  smooth,  except 
on  the  elevated  veins  beneath.  Branches  round,  pale  ;  buds 
highly  pubescent,  thick,  short,  obtuse,  h.  40ft.  to  60ft.  North 

P.  lanrlfolla  (Laurel-leaved).  A  synonym  of  P.  balsamifera 
laurifolia. 

P.  macrophylla  (large-leaved),  of  Lindley.  A  synonym  of  P. 
balsamifera  eandicans. 

P.  monUifera  (beaded).*  Necklace  Poplar.  1.  on  young  plants 
and  suckers,  heart-shaped,  7m.  to  Sin.  long  and  wide ;  those  on 
full-grown  trees,  only  one-fourth  that  size,  and  commonly  with- 
out the  sinus  ;  all  crenate-serrate,  or  with  obtuse,  cartilaginous 
teeth.  Branches  acutely  angular  or  winged,  h.  80ft.  or  more. 
North  America,  1738.  SYNS.  P.  angulata,  P.  canadensis. 

P.  m.  anrea  (golden).  A  very  useful,  ornamental  tree,  only 
differing  from  the  type  in  the  decided  golden-yellow  tint  of  the 
leaves.  SYN.  P.  canadensis  aurea. 

P.  nigra  (black).*  Black  Poplar,  fl. ,  male  catkins  2in.  to  Sin.  long, 
cylindrical ;  females  shorter,  ascending  the  peduncle  curved  in 
front.  April.  I.  lin.  to  4in.  long,  rhombic,  deltoid,  or  sub- 
orbicular,  finely  crenate-serrate,  the  angles  rounded,  acuminate  ; 

•  young  ones  silky  beneath  and  ciliate  ;  petioles  slender,  com- 
pressed. Branches  greenish- white ;  branchlets  pubescent  when 
young,  and,  as  well  as  the  highly  viscous  buds,  yellowish,  h.  50ft. 
to  60ft.  Europe,  North  Asia.  The  Black  Poplar  is  of  rapid 
growth  and  short  duration  ;  the  wood  is  light,  and  is  much  used 
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for  earring,  charcoal-making,  Ac. ;  the  bark  is  employed  in 
tanning.  (Sy.  En.  B.  1302.)  For  figure  and  dimensions  of  an 
enormous  specimen  of  this  tree,  see  G.  C.  n.  s.,  xxL  641. 

P.  n.  pyramidalis  (pyramidal).*  Lombardy  Poplar.  Young 
leaves  and  branchlets  glabrous.  Habit  pyramidal.  STXS. 
P.  dilatata,  P.  jastigiata. 

P.  Simonii  (Simon's).  I.  thick,  sub-erect,  5in.  to  6in.  long,  about 
3in.  broad,  ovate-elliptic,  equally  attenuated  at  each  end,  dentate, 
crisped,  intense  green  above,  glaucous-white  beneath.  Branches 
elongated  ;  bark  reddish-brown.  China,  1867.  A  tall  tree. 

P.  tomentosa  (tomentose).  I.  oval,  4in.  to  Sin.  long,  2in.  to  2iin. 
broad,  usually  cordate  at  base,  very  acutely  toothed,  intense 
green  above,  white-tomentose  beneath.  Young  branchlets  tomen- 
tose, adult  ones  glabrous ;  buds  thick,  conical,  woolly-tomentose. 
China.  1867. 


Fio.  254.  BARREN  BRAA-CHLBT,  AXD  OXE  BEARING  MALE  CATKIN, 
OF  POPDLUS  TREMUI.A. 

P.  Tremnla  (trembling).*  Aspen.  JL,  catkins  2in.  to  3in.  long, 
cylindric.  March  and  ApriL  I.  lin.  to  4in.  long  ;  those  of  the 
shoots  cordate,  acute,  entire,  cottony  beneath  :  those  of  the 
branches  sub-orbicular-ovate,  sinuate-serrate,  with  incurved  teeth, 
glabrous  or  silky  beneath  ;  petioles  very  long,  slender,  glabrous ; 
compressed  branches  spreading;  buds  pubescent,  not  viscid. 
A.  40ft.  to  80ft.  Arctic  Europe  (Britain),  Africa,  Asia.  A  well- 
known,  erect  tree,  with  white  wood  and  grey  bark.  See  Fig.  254. 
(Sy.  En.  B.  1307).  The  varieties  villosa  and  glabra  have  re- 
spectively villous  and  more  glabrous  foliage  than  the  type. 

P.  T.  pendnla  (pendulous).  A  variety  only  differing  from  the 
type  in  its  very  pendulous  branches.  It  makes  a  small,  round- 
headed  tree,  and  is  best  grafted  on  tall  stems  of  the  type. 

P.  tremnloides  (Tremula-like).  American  Aspen,  I.  roundish- 
cordate,  with  a  short,  sharp  point,  and  small,  somewhat  reg_ular 
teeth,  smooth  on  both  sides,  with  downy  margins ;  petioles 
long,  slender,  and  laterally  compressed.  Adult  branches  glabrous  ; 
buds  also  glabrous,  viscous.  A.  20ft.  to  50ft.  North  America. 
(E.  T.  S.  M.  280,  under  name  of  P.  tremulifarmis.)  SY.N.  P.  grata. 

FORANA  (said  to  be  the  native  name  in  the  East 
Indies).  STNS.  Dinetus,  Duperrya.  OBD.  Convolvulacece. 
A  genus  comprising  half-a-dozen  species  of  stove  or  green- 
house, twining,  slender,  sometimes  very  high- climbing, 
annual  herbs  or  shrubs,  natives  of  the  East  Indies,  the 
Malayan  Archipelago,  and  Australia.  Flowers  frequently 
white,  sometimes  cymose  or  racemose  at  the  apices  of 
the  branches,  sometimes  solitary  in  the  axils ;  sepals  sub- 
equal,  stellato-patent ;  corolla  campanulate  or  infnndi- 
buliform ;  limb  plicate,  of  five  broad,  spreading  lobes. 
Leaves  sometimes  cordate,  many-nerved;  sometimes  ecor- 
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date,  pcnniveined.  The  shrubby  species  are  well  adapted 
for  training  on  rafters  or  pillars,  in  a  stove,  or  in  the  warm 
part  of  a  greenhouse.  They  thrive  best  in  a  compost 
of  sandy  loam  and  leaf  mould,  and  are  propagated  by 
cuttings  of  stubby  side  shoots,  which  root  readily  in  a 
compost  similar  to  that  just  named.  The  annual  species 
may  be  sown  in  heat,  in  early  spring,  and  the  seedlings 
cither  grown  on  in  pots  or  planted  out  in  the  green- 
house or  conservatory. 

P.  paniculate  (panicled).  Jl.  pure  white,  very  small,  tubularly 
campanulate;  panicle  Large,  much  branched,  leafy.  August, 
i.  cordate,  acuminate,  glabrous  above  and  hoary  beneath,  Sin. 
long.  l*in.  broad.  Stem  terete.  East  Indies,  1823.  Plant 
shrubby,  twining,  clothed  with  hoary  tomentum.  STK.  Dinettu 
panicuOatvt. 

P.  racemosa  (racemose).*  JL  white,  small;  panicles  loose- 
flowered,  composed  of  racemes,  leafy.  July  to  November. 
L  cordate,  acuminate,  glabrous  or  downy,  Sin.  to  4in.  long, 
with  a  wide  recess  at  the  base.  Stem  terete  or  angular. 
India,  1823.  Annual.  "This  is  the  ' Snow-creeper '  of  the 
English,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  Indian  plants,  the  masses 
of  dazzling  white  flowers  resembling  snow  patches  in  the 
jungle"  (C.  B.  Clarke).  (S.  B.  F.  O.  127.)  STN.  Dinetta  race- 
momu. 

?.  volnbilis  (twining).  JL  white,  small,  numerous;  panicles 
dense-flowered.  July.  L  cordate,  acuminate,  glabrous.  Stem 
terete,  glabrous,  smooth  or  covered  with  white  warts.  East 
Indies,  1823.  Plant  shrubby. 

FORANTHERA  (from  poros,  a  poro  or  opening,  and 
tmfhera,  an  anther;  the  anthers  open  by  pores).  OBD. 
Euphorbiacece.  A  genus  comprising  five  species  of  green- 
house, Australian  herbs,  annual  or  at  length  suffrutescent. 
Flowers  white,  mono3cious,  small,  densely  racemose,  soli- 
tary in  the  axils  of  the  bracts,  pedicellate  ;  females  few, 
at  the  base  of  the  capituliform  racemes,  which  are  solitary, 
or  corymbose  at  the  tips  of  the  branches.  Leaves  alter- 
nate or  rarely  irregularly  opposite,  membranous,  entire, 
small  or  narrow.  P.  ericifolia,  the  only  species  in  cultiva- 
tion, is  a  rather  ornamental  suffrutescent  herb.  It  thrives 
in  a  peaty  soil,  and  may  be  increased  by  seeds. 
P.  ericifolia  (Heath-leaved).  JL  numerous,  the  pedunculate 

racemes    forming    a    dense,    terminal,    leafy    corymb.      July. 

i,    crowded,   sessile,    linear,    Jin.    to    Jin.    long,    with   revolute 

margins.     Stem  erect,  6in.  to  nearly  12in.  high.    1824.     (T.  L.  S. 

x.  22,  p.  301.) 

FORUERIA    (named    after  Andrew   de    Porlier,   a 
Spanish  patron  of  botany.)     OKD.  Zygophyllece.     A  small 
genus  (three  species)  of  rigid,  stove  shrubs,  with  spreading, 
woody  branches,  natives  of  Texas,  Mexico,  the  Peruvian 
Andes,  Chili,  and  Parana.      Flowers  disposed  in  fascicu- 
late, one-flowered  peduncles ;  sepals  four  or  five,  rotundate, 
unequal,  deciduous  ;    petals  four  or  five,  unguiculate,  im- 
bricated.     Leaves    opposite,    abruptly    pinnate ;    leaflets 
almost  opposite,  entire,  sensitive.      The  under-mentioned 
species   (the  only  one   introduced)    thrives  in  a  mixture 
of  loam    and    peat.      Propagation   may    be    effected    by 
ripened    cuttings,   inserted  thinly  in  a  pot  of  sand,  and 
placed  under  a  hand  glass,  in  moderate  heat. 
P.  hygrometrica  (hygrometric).   JL  green,  white ;  calyx  deeply 
four-parted ;   petals  four,  connivent.      April.     I.  with  seven  or 
eight  pairs  of  linear  leaflets ;  these  remain  spread  open  during 
fair  weather,  but  contract  on  the  approach  of  rain.      A.  2ft 
Pern.  1820. 

FOROSTEMA,  A  synonym  of  Nectandra  (which 
see). 

FORPAX  (of  Lindloy).     Included  under  Eria. 
FOBFAX  (of  Salisbury).     A  synonym  of  Aspidistra. 
FORFHYRA.     A  synonym  of  Callicarpa. 
FORFHYREUS.     Of  a  warm  reddish-colour. 
FORFHYROCOMA.     Included  under  Dianthera. 
FORRUM.     Included  under  .4«ium. 

FORTEA  (named  after  Marias  Porte,  who  first 
discovered  the  genus).  Including  Ortgiesia.  OKD. 
Bromeliacece.  A  genus  comprising  three  or  four  species 
of  stove,  American  herbs,  with  short  stems.  Flowers 
beneath  the  upper  bracts  solitary,  those  under  the  lower 
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ones  bi-  or  ternate;  sepals  ovate  or  ovate-lanceolate, 
scarcely  imbricated  ;  petals  similar  to  those  of  Bill- 
bergia;  peduncles  terminal,  with  coloured  scales;  in- 
florescence in  the  typical  species  elongated.  Leaves 
numerous,  rosulate,  elongated,  rigid,  spiny-serrate. 
The  species  require  culture  similar  to  Billbergia 
(which  see). 

P.  kermesina  (carmine).*  fl.  blue;  spike  erect,  oblong, 
surrounded  throughout  by  oblong-apiculate,  rose-coloured 
bracts.  I.  tufted,  spreading,  ligulate,  abruptly  apiculate, 
channelled,  h.  lift.  Bahia,  1870.  (R.  G.  829;  E.  H. 
1870,  p.  239.)  SYN.  Billbergia  Brongniarti. 
P.  Legrelllana  (Legrell's).  fl.  spicate,  with  bright  red 
sepals  and  bracts,  and  reddish-purple  petals.  I.  lan- 
ceolate, recurved,  1ft.  to  IJft.  long,  spiny,  h.  6in. 
Brazil,  1875.  SYNS.  jEchmea  Legrelliana,  Hohcnbergia 
Legre&iana,  (Eef.  B.  285). 

P.  tillandsioldes  (Tillandsia-like).  According  to  Ben- 
tham,  this  is  the  correct  name  of  plant  described  in  this 
work  as  jEchmea  Ortgietii. 

FORTENSCHLAGIA.    Included  under  El-am- 
dendron. 

PORTLANDXA  (named  in  honour  of  a  Duchess  of 
Portland,  who  corresponded  with  J.  J.  Eousseau,  and 
had  some  knowledge  of  English  plants).  ORD.  Rubiacece. 
A  genus  comprising  about  eight  species  of  handsome, 
very  glabrous,  shiny,  stove  shrubs  and  small  trees,  natives 
of  the  West  Indies  and  Mexico.  Flowers  white  or  scar- 
let, large,  often  odorous,  disposed  on  axillary,  one  to 
three-flowered,  bracteate  or  ebracteate  peduncles;  calyx 
with  an  obovoid  or  campannlate  tube,  and  a  five-lobed, 
persistent  limb ;  corolla  large,  sub  -  campannlate  or 
clavate-infundibular,  with  a  limb  of  five  triangular,  re- 
duplicately  valvate  lobes.  Leaves  opposite,  thickly  co- 
riaceous, petiolate,  oblong  or  linear-oblong,  with  broad, 
intrapetiolar,  deciduous  stipules.  Only  three  species 
have  been  introduced.  These  require  a  mixture  of  fibrous 
loam  and  leaf  mould  in  equal  parts,  with  the  addition 
of  a  good  quantity  of  sand;  and  plenty  of  heat  and 
moisture  are  essential.  Propagated  by  cuttings  of  rather 
firm  shoots,  inserted  in  sand,  under  a  bell  glass,  and  in 
a  brisk,  sweet  bottom  heat. 

P.  cocclnea  (scarlet).  /.  scarlet,  with  yellow  anthers,  3in.  long, 
2in.  broad,  axillary,  pedicellate,  solitary.  I.  ovate  or  elliptical- 
oblong,  pointed,  shining,  Sin.  long,  2in.  broad,  h.  2ft.  to  3ft. 
Jamaica,  1812. 

P.  grandiflora  (large-flowered),  fl.  white,  reddish  inside  at  the 
throat,  5in.  long,  liin.  broad,  very  fragrant  at  night,  axillary, 
solitary,  pedicellate.  June  to  August.  I.  elliptic  or  elliptic- 
oblong/nointed,  shining,  h.  10ft.  to  14ft  West  Indies,  1775. 
(B.  M.  286.) 

P.  platantha  (broad-flowered).*  fl.  pure  white;  tube  lin.  long; 
the  flve-lobed  limb  nearly  4in.  across.  Summer.  I.  somewhat 
ovate  or  obovate,  acute,  deep  shining  green,  h.  3ft.  Native 
country  unknown,  1849.  (B.  M.  4534.) 

PORTUGAL  LAUREL.     See  Cerasns  Insitanica. 

PORTUGAL  QUINCE.  See  Cydonia  vulgaris 
lusitanica. 

PORTULACA  (the  old  Latin  name,  used  by  Pliny, 
but  by  him  spelt  Porcilaca).  Purslane.  ORD.  Por- 
tulaceoB.  A  genus  comprising  about  sixteen  species  of 
stove,  greenhouse,  or  hardy,  annual  or  perennial,  fleshy, 
diffuse  or  ascendent  herbs,  distributed  over  the  whole 
world.  Flowers  purple,  yellow,  or  pink;  sepals  two; 
petals  four  to  six.  Leaves  alternate  or  irregularly  op- 
posite, flat  or  nearly  cylindrical,  often  with  tufts  of 
bristles  in  their  axils,  and  the  upper  ones  forming  an  in- 
volucre around  the  flowers.  The  perennial  species  should 
be  grown  in  a  light  position  in  a  greenhouse,  and  potted 
in  a  mixture  of  loam,  leaf  mould,  and  coarse  sand.  The 
annual  kinds  may  be  raised  from  seeds,  sown  in  boxes, 
and  afterwards  planted  in  a  sunny  border  out  of  doors. 
All  the  species  mentioned  below,  except  the  last,  which 
is  quite  hardy,  are  best  treated  as  half-hardy  annuals. 
P.  foliosa  (leafy),  fl.  yellow,  about  three;  calyx  hairy;  petals 

retuse;   involucre  many-leaved.      June.      1.  •ubulate.      h.  6in. 

Guinea,  1822.    (B.  B,  793.) 


P  ortulaca — continued. 

P.  Gilliesii  (Gillies'),  fl.  red,  purple,  terminal,  usually  solitary. 
June  and  July.  I.  oblong,  cylindrical,  rather  compressed,  obtuse, 
dotted  with  axillary  fascicles  of  hairs,  erect,  adpressed.  Stems 
rather  erect,  branched  at  base.  h.  bin.  Mendoza,  1827.  (B.  M. 


FIG.  255.  FLOWERING  BRANCH  OF  PORTULACA  GRANDIFLORJI 


P.  grandiflora  (large-flowered).*  Sun-plant,  fl.  yellow,  purple, 
three  or  four  together,  terminal,  crowded,  surrounded  by  whorls 
of  leaves  and  crowded  hairs.  June  and  July.  I.  scattered, 
cylindrical,  acute,  with  pilose  axils,  h.  6in.  Brazil,  1827.  See 
Fig.  255.  (B.  M.  2885.) 

P.  g.  Thellusonii  (Thelluson's).  fl.  scarlet,  large,  terminal,  ses- 
sile ;  petals  two-lobed.  Summer.  I.  sub-cylindrical,  obtuse ; 
floral  ones  sub-verticillate.  Stem  erect,  thready  in  the  axils. 
h.  1ft.  1839.  SYN.  P.  Thellusonii  (B.  R.  1840,  31). 

P.  Oleracea  (culinary).  Common  Purslane,  fl.  yellow,  solitary 
or  clustered,  stalkless  above  the  last  leaves  on  the  branches. 
June  and  July.  I.  small,  oblong,  wedge-shaped,  destitute  of 
bristles  in  their  axils,  h.  6in.  South  Europe,  1582.  The  young 
shoots  of  this  plant  are  sometimes  put  in  salads,  and  the  older 
ones  used  as  a  potherb,  or  for  pickling.  The  species  is  generally 
cultivated  in  Holland,  &c.,  for  these  purposes. 

P.  Thellusonii  (Thelluson's).  A  synonym  of  P.  grandiflora 
Thellusonii. 

FORTULACARIA  (so  called  from  its  resemblance 
to   Portulaca).      ORD.  Portulacea.      A   monotypic   genus, 
the  species  being  a  greenhouse,  evergreen  shrub,  thriving 
in  any  dry,  light  soil.     Propagated   by   young    cuttings, 
taken  off  and  dried  for  a  few  days,  and  then  potted. 
P.  afra  (African).     Purslane-tree,     fl.  pink,  small ;   peduncles 
opposite,  denticulate,  compressed ;  pedicels  one-flowered.    I.  op- 
posite, obovate,  fleshy.    A.  3ft.    Africa,  1732. 

FORTULACE2E.  A  natural  order  of  usually 
glabrous  and  more  or  less  succulent,  sometimes  long- 
pilose,  herbs,  rarely  small  shrubs  or  under-shrubs,  mostly 
American,  some  South  African  or  Australian,  a  few 
Asiatic,  North  African,  and  European.  Flowers  regular, 
hermaphrodite,  solitary  at  the  tips  of  the  branches, 
racemose,  cymose,  or  paniculate,  or  the  lower  ones  axil- 
lary or  lateral;  sepals  fewer  than  the  petals,  commonly 
two,  rarely  five,  free  or  adnate  to  the  base  of  the 
ovary,  closely  imbricated,  persistent  or  deciduous,  her- 
baceous, scarious,  or  rigid ;  petals  four  or  five,  rarely 
many,  hypogynous  or  rarely  perigynons,  connate,  imbri- 
cated, entire;  stamens  inserted  with  the  petals,  free  or 
in  bundles,  filaments  filiform.  Capsule  membranous  or 
crustaceous,  rarely  indehiscent.  Leaves  alternate  or  op- 
posite, entire,  often  fleshy,  sometimes  stipulate.  Several 
of  the  species  are  used  as  potherbs,  and  the  herbage  of 
Portulaca  oleracea  is  eaten  as  a  salad.  Claytonia 
tuberosa  has  an  edible  root.  Most  of  the  plants  com- 
prised in  this  order  are  mucilaginous.  Portulaceae  in- 
cludes fifteen  genera  and  about  125  species.  Examples : 
Calandrinia,  Claytonia,  Portulaca. 

POSOQUERIA  (Aymara  posoqueri  is  the  name  of 
P.  longiflora  in  Guiana).  SYNS.  Cyrtanthus  (of  Schreber), 
Kyrtanthus,  Solena,  Stannia.  OBD.  Rubiacea.  A  genus 
consisting  of  about  a  dozen  species  of  ornamental,  very 
glabrous,  stove  shrubs,  confined  to  tropical  America. 
Flowers  very  sweet-scented,  on  ebracteate  pedicels,  dis- 
posed in  terminal,  many-flowered  corymbs ;  calyx  small, 
five-toothed ;  corolla  white,  pink,  or  scarlet,  pendulous, 
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with  a  terete  tube  sometimes  more  than  1ft.  in  length, 
a  glabrous  or  villons,  hardly  dilated  throat,  and  a  five- 
parted  limb ;  stamens  fire,  a  little  exserted.  Leaves 
opposite,  on  short  petioles,  coriaceous.  For  culture  of  the 
species  described  below,  which  are  those  best  known  in 
gardens,  see  Gardenia. 

P.  formosa  (beautiful).  JL  white,  erect,  very  long,  showy, 
sweetly  scented  ;  inflorescence  terminal,  cymose.  July.  L  oppo- 
site, oval,  petiolate;  stipules  intrapetiolar,  oblong-triangular 
entire,  at  length  deciduous.  A.  15ft.  to  20ft,  Caraccas  1815.' 
(F.  d.  &  vi.  587TL-  &  P.  F.  O.  i.  114.) 

P.  fragrantlssima  (very  fragrant).*  JL  white,  Tery  fragrant, 
with  a  slender,  cylindrical  tube,  6in.  long,  and  re  flexed,  elliptic- 
oblong  segments,  disposed  in  sub-corymbose  panicles  at  the  ends 
of  the  branches.  I.  opposite,  ovate-oblong,  coriaceous,  shining 
green,  the  principal  veins  yellow.  Branches  yellow  Brazil, 
1871.  A  very  handsome  plant.  (L  H.  ser.  iii.  27.) 
P.  gracilis  (slender).  Jl.  white,  four  or  five  in  a  corymb ;  corolla 
with  a  curved  tube  and  an  irregular  limb.  September.  I.  oval- 
lanceolate  ;  stipules  oblong,  h.  5ft.  to  6ft  Guiana,  1825. 
P.  longlflora  (long-flowered).  JL  white,  with  the  tube  6in.  long, 
very  much  incurved,  nutant  at  the  apex,  green  at  the  base  ; 
hairs  in  the  throat  very  long ;  corymbs  from  six  to  twelve- 
flowered.  Summer.  1.  oblong,  acuminated,  acute  at  the  base. 
A.  5ft.  to  6ft.  French  Guiana,  1820. 


FIG.  256.  FLOWERING  TWIG  OF  POSOQCKRIA  MCLTI  FLORA. 

P.  mnltiflora  (many-flowered).*  Jl.  white,  fragrant,  with  a  slender 
tube  4in.  long,  and  a  spreading,  star-shaped  limb  2£in.  across  ; 
cymes  terminal.  L  broad,  oval-oblong,  coriaceous,  velvety, 
villons  beneath.  Brazil,  1866.  A  magnificent  plant.  See 
Fig.  256.  (L  H.  597.) 

P.  revoluta  (revolnte).  fl.  white,  disposed  in  dense  corymbs  ; 
corolla  with  a  straight  tube,  a  vUlous  throat,  and  an  irregular 
limb.  April.  L  elliptic-ovate,  each  ending  in  a  short,  cuspidate 
point,  and  having  revolute  margins.  A.  5ft.  to  6ft.  Brazil,  1852. 

P.  verslcolcr  (various-coloured).  JL  various-coloured,  chang- 
ing from  white  to  crimson  through  pink,  long,  pendulous,  fra- 
grant ;  segments  of  corolla  not  much  longer  than  the  stamens. 
August.  /.  oval-lanceolate,  acuminate  at  both  ends,  glabrous. 
A.  6ft,  Cuba,  1840.  A  handsome  shrub.  (B.  B.  1841,  26.) 

POSTERIOR.  Applied  to  that  part  of  an  axillary 
flower  which  is  placed  next  the  axis  of  inflorescence. 

FOSTICOUS.  On  the  posterior  side ;  an  adnate 
anther  is  said  to  be  Posticous  when  it  faces  the  petals. 

FOTAMOGETON  (from  potamos,  a  river,  and  geiton, 
a  neighbour;  alluding  to  the  natural  place  of  growth). 
Pond  Weed.  OBD.  Naidacece.  A  genus  comprising  about 
fifty  species  (with  many  sub-species  and  varieties)  of 
aquatic  herbs,  with  creeping  rhizomes,  widely  dis- 
tributed. They  are  of  no  horticultural  value.  Twenty  - 
one  species  are  natives  of  Britain. 

FOTASH.  A  compound  of  oxygen  with  a  metallic 
element,  first  separated,  in  the  pure  state,  by  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy,  in  the  beginning  of  this  century,  and  named  by 
him  potassium,  in  allusion  to  its  preparation  from  Potash. 
The  latter  was  itself  long  regarded  as  an  element, 
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because  of  the  difficulty  of  analysing  it,  and  of  separating 
the  oxygen  in  it  from  the  potassium.  This  hitter  is  an 
essential  element  in  the  chemical  composition  of  plants; 
as  may  be  inferred  from  two  facts,  viz. :  (1)  it  is  always 
present  in  the  ash  that  remains  when  well-dried  plants 
are  burned;  and  (2)  plants  grown  in  soils  or  fluids  of 
known  composition,  from  which  potassium  is  entirely 
withheld,  remain  stunted.  Among  the  chief  commercial 
sources  of  potassium  are  wood-ashes.  These  are  washed, 
and  carbonate  of  potassium  and  various  other  sub- 
stances are  separated  from  them  in  this  operation; 
the  water  in  which  they  are  dissolved  is  then  heated 
until  it  is  mostly  driven  off  in  the  form  of  steam,  and 
the  less  soluble  substances  can  no  longer  be  kept  in 
solution,  but  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  The  car- 
bonate of  potassium  remains  dissolved  after  the  other 
compounds  have  separated  out.  The  solution  is  poured 
off,  and,  on  being  heated  till  all  the  water  is  driven  off, 
the  carbonate  remains  in  a  somewhat  impure  state,  known 
as  pearl-ash.  From  this  are  prepared,  by  appropriate 
chemical  processes,  the  element  potassium,  and  its 
various  compounds.  The  ashes  of  leaves,  and,  in  fact, 
of  all  parts  of  plants,  yield  a  considerable  proportion  of 
pearl-ash ;  indeed,  it  is  more  abundant  in  the  green 
parts  than  in  the  wood.  It  is  plentiful  also  in  seeds. 
Phosphate  and  chloride  of  potassium  are  also  found  in 
the  ashes  of  plants.  The  compounds  of  potassium,  taken 
together,  amount  very  frequently  to  oce-half,  or  even 
more,  of  the  total  weight  of  the  ashes.  Potassium  pro- 
bably exists  in  plants  combined  with  organic  acids, 
formed  in  the  plants  during  growth,  e.g.,  as  potassic 
tartrate,  potassic  oxalate,  Ac. ;  but  these  compounds  axe 
broken  up  when  the  dried  plants  are  burned ;  and  they 
are  replaced  in  the  ashes  by  the  compounds  already  men- 
tioned. Plants  obtain  the  potassium  that  they  require 
from  the  soil,  which  is  seldom,  if  ever,  wholly  devoid  of 
the  element.  Its  exact  uses  to  plants  are  still  some- 
what uncertain,  as  the  results  of  experiments  do  not 
entirely  agree  among  themselves;  but  there  is  little 
doubt  in  regard  to  certain  conclusions,  which  are  founded 
alike  on  analyses  of  ash  of  plants  and  on  experiments. 
It  has  been  found  that  plants  from  which  potassium  is 
entirely  withheld  cease  to  form  new  food  for  themselves, 
although  supplied  with  every  other  element  required  for 
their  nutrition.  The  tissues  and  organs  of  the  plants 
remain  healthy  for  a  time;  but  they  do  not  increase  in 
size.  On  supplying  a  solution  of  any  compound  of  potas- 
sium to  them,  they  begin  to  grow  again,  and  they  con- 
tinue to  do  so  if  the  supply  is  kept  up.  It  has  been 
ascertained,  by  experiment,  that  the  compounds  of 
potassium  most  useful  to  plants  are  the  chloride  and 
nitrate ;  the  phosphates  and  sulphates  being  less  effective 
in  promoting  increase  in  size. 

In  reference  to  the  mode  of  action  of  potassium  on 
plants,  its  presence  seems  necessary  to  permit  of  starch 
being  formed  in  the  green  tissues,  by  means  of  the 
chlorophyll.  But,  in  addition  to  starch  being  formed  in 
the  green  parts,  it  must  be  transferred  from  the  tissues, 
where  it  is  formed,  to  those  in  which  it  is  to  be  made 
use  of,  or  to  be  stored ;  and  this  seems  to  require  the 
presence  of  chloride  or  of  nitrate  of  potassium  in  the 
tissues.  When  the  sulphate  alone  is  supplied,  the  leaves 
become  gorged  with  starch  grains,  and  fleshy,  and 
look  sickly.  The  same  result  follows,  though  less 
markedly,  when  the  phosphate  is  used  instead  of  the 
sulphate. 

FOTATO  (Solatium  tuberosum).  The  product  of 
this  valuable  and  well-known  plant  may  safely  be  de- 
signated, as  an  article  of  food,  one  of  the  most  important 
and  essential  of  any  obtained  from  the  vegetable  kingdom; 
indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  how  the  present 
population  could,  for  any  length  of  time,  be  adequately 
fed  and  provided  for  without  it.  The  species  from  which 
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the  extremely  numerous  varieties  have  originated  is  a 
native  of  South  America,  chiefly  Chili  and  Peru,  where 
it  is  found  under  variable  conditions  regarding  soil  and 
climate.  The  date  of  its  introduction  into  Britain  is  a 
matter  which  has  undergone  much  discussion,  but  the 
plant  is  generally  believed  to  have  been  brought  from 
Virginia  to  Ireland,  in  1585  or  1586,  by  Thomas  Her- 
riott,  who  accompanied  Sir  Walter  Ealeigh  in  several 
voyages.  The  Potatoes  introduced  by  Herriott  were 
planted  near  Cork ;  but  the  value  of  the  tubers  for  food 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  recognised  for  a  very 
long  period  afterwards.  In  some  French  works,  Parmen- 
tier  is  given  the  credit  of  having  introduced  the  Potato, 
but  his  rSle  in  the  matter  was  simply  that  of  rendering 
its  cultivation  more  popular.  There  are  six  tuber- 
bearing  Solanums  out  of  the  total  of  700  which  Bentham 
and  Hooker  estimate  as  distinct  species.  Mr.  Baker's 
investigations,  however,  in  Button's  trial  grounds,  led 
him  to  believe  that  "  all  the  numerous  varieties  in  culti- 
vation had  originated  from  8.  tuberosum As  far 

as  climate  is  concerned,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
S.  Maglia  (or  the  Darwin  Potato,  as  we  might  suitably 
christen  it  in  English)  would  be  better  fitted  to  succeed 
in  England  and  Ireland  than  8.  tuberosum,  a  plant  of  a 
comparatively  dry  climate.  We  have  indisputable  testi- 
mony that  8.  Maglia  and  8.  Commersoni  yield  readily 
an  abundant  supply  of  eatable  potatoes.  What  I  would 
suggest  is,  that  these  should  be  brought  into  the  economic 
arena,  and  thoroughly  tested  as  regards  their  economic 
value,  both  as  distinct  types,  and  when  hybridised  with 
the  innumerable  tuberosum  forms."  The  following  are  the 
most  important  contributions  to  the  history,  &c.,  of  the 
Potato :  "  A  Review  of  the  Tuber-bearing  Species  of 
Solanum,"  by  J.  G.  Baker,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.  in  Linnean 
Society's  Journal,  Botany,  Vol.  XX. ;  "  On  the  Cultivated 
Potato,"  by  Earl  Cathcart,  in  the  "  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  of  England,"  VoL  XX.,  s.  s.,  Part  I. ; 
and  "  Nouvelles  Recherches  BUT  le  Type  Sauvage  de  la 
Pomme  de  Torre,"  by  Alph.  de  Candolle,  in  the  "  Archives 
des  Sciences  Physiques  et  Naturelles,"  Tome  XV.  (Geneva, 
1886). 

Potato  culture  seems  to  owe  its  extension  more  to  the 
industry  and  attention  paid  to  it  by  the  poorer  classes 
of  Irish  inhabitants  for  the  provision  of  food  in  a  time 
of  sheer  necessity,  than  to  the  recommendations  of  pro- 
fessional men  respecting  a  new  source  of  food  supply. 
In  Scotland,  a  state  of  great  destitution  and  famine 
prevailed  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  this  had  the  effect  of  calling  general  attention  to 
agricultural  subjects,  and  causing  Potato  cultivation  to 
receive  considerable  impetus.  It  progressed  rapidly  after- 
wards, as  farmers  began  to  include  Potatoes  amongst  their 
field  crops,  and  the  plant's  requirements  soon  became 
better  known,  and  new  varieties  began  to  be  raised. 
About  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  measures 
were  taken  by  the  Royal  Society  to  encourage  the  general 
cultivation  of  Potatoes  throughout  the  kingdom  for  pre- 
venting famine;  but  still  their  enormous  value  for  food 
was  only  imperfectly  recognised  until  about  a  century 
later,  when  attention  was  devoted  to  the  subject  which 
has  since  become  of  such  vast  importance.  Potato 
crops  received  a  serious  check  when  the  destructive 
disease  (a  full  reference  to  which  will  be  found  sub- 
joined) appeared  amongst  them.  This  has  never  been 
altogether  eradicated,  but  much  has  been  done,  by 
way  of  raising  new  varieties,  and  growing  only  such 
as  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  disease  -  proof.  Much  also 
depends  on  the  seasons  being  favourable  or  unfavourable 
to  th«  development  of  the  disease,  regarding  the  crop 
that  may  be  annually  expected;  but,  notwithstanding 
these  drawbacks,  the  Potato  must  still  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  valuable  commodities  for  food  supply, 
more  especially  in  the  British  dominions.  Besides  the 
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value  of  Potatoes  for  this  purpose,  the  constituent  parts 
of  the  tubers  may  be  turned  to  account  in  other  ways, 
as,  for  instance,  in  making  Potato  starch,  which  is 
applicable  for  use  as  true  arrowroot,  and  is  often  called 
English  arrowroot.  A  powerful  spirit  is  produced  by 
distillation,  and  wine  by  a  process  of  fermentation.  The 
Potato  may  be  cooked  as  a  vegetable  in  an  endless 
variety  of  ways,  in  all  of  which  it  is  usually  much 


PROPAGATION.  This  is  effected  by  seeds  or  by  cuttings 
of  the  stem,  but  chiefly  by  the  planting  of  tubers  either 
whole  or  cut  into  pieces,  each  of  which  must  contain  at 
least  one  growing  point,  which  is  generally  termed  an  eye. 
Potato  seeds  are  only  sown,  as  a  rule,  with  a  view  to 
raising  new  varieties.  This  may  be  done  in  early  spring, 
using  pans  of  light  soil,  which  should  afterwards  be  placed 
in  a  little  heat.  The  seedlings  require  pricking  off 
before  they  become  crowded ;  they  may  be  transferred  to 
a  warm  border,  in  the  open,  about  the  middle  of  May, 
and  treated  in  a  similar  way  to  an  ordinary  crop. 
Only  small  tubers  will  be  produced  the  first  year ;  these, 
lifted  in  autumn,  and  preserved  from  frost,  will  bear 
others  of  larger  growth  the  following  season.  Propa- 
gating from  cuttings  is  not  much  practised,  but  is  avail- 
able for  increasing  the  stock  of  any  special  variety.  It 
consists  in  planting  tubers  in  a  little  heat  during  early 
spring,  and  in  inserting  shoots  as  cuttings  when  they  are 
about  Sin.  long.  Tubers  intended  for  planting  are  often 
termed  "  seed,"  to  distinguish  them  from  those  required 
for  other  purposes.  It  is  a  matter  of  opinion  whether 
they  are  injured  by  cutting  into  pieces,  and  also  as  to 
the  suitability  of  large  or  small  tubers  for  planting. 
Generally,  it  is  not  advisable  to  cut  Kidney  varieties,  if 
they  are  of  a  medium  size,  and  a  sufficient  quantity  can 
be  procured  for  planting.  These  have  often  a  less 
number  of  eyes  than  Round  ones,  and,  as  the  ends  are 
pointed,  the  eyes  are  situated  more  closely  together,  and 
are  not  so  readily  divided.  It  has  been  found,  from 
the  mean  product  of  two  experiments,  that  cut  tubers, 
used  as  sets,  yielded  a  greater  average  than  whole  ones  ; 
but  this  is  not  to  be  accepted  as  a  rule  for  general 
application.  The  advantage  of  large,  or  moderately 
large,  sets  over  small  ones,  is  obvious  when  we  con- 
sider that  the  strength  of  the  eyes  and  shoots  which 
proceed  therefrom  is  in  proportion  to  the  strength 
of  the  tuber.  All  the  strongest  eyes  are  situated  on 
what  may  be  called  the  top  end  of  the  tuber,  and,  when 
cutting  is  resorted  to,  it  is  a  matter  of  importance  to 
divide  so  that  two,  or  at  least  one,  of  these  prominent 
eyes  are  secured  for  each  set.  When  the  supply  of 
Potatoes  is  very  limited,  both  for  culinary  purposes  and 
for  planting,  the  tubers  might  be  cut  in  half  crossways, 
the  upper  portion  being  reserved  as  a  set,  and  the  other 
utilised  for  food.  Potatoes  intended  for  planting,  par- 
ticularly the  early  Kidney  varieties,  are  considered  much 
better  for  being  exposed  to  the  influence  of  light  and 
sunshine  in  autumn  until  they  become  green  throughout, 
and  then  stored  in  a  dry  shed  through  the  winter.  Early 
in  the  year,  they  may  with  advantage  be  set  on  end  close 
together  in  shallow  boxes,  and  allowed  to  start  very  gradu- 
ally by  keeping  the  boxes,  in  a  light  but  cool  place.  The 
exclusion  of  frost  is  all  that  is  requisite;  artificial  heat 
will  have  an  injurious  effect  in  encouraging  the  young 
shoots  to  grow  fast  and  become  weakened,  instead  of 
being  short  and  vigorous.  This  preparation  of  seta  for 
planting  is  requisite  for  frames,  and  for  early  crops  out- 
side, in  order  that  the  growth  may  be  advanced  before- 
hand, and  their  after-success  so  far  insured :  main  crops 
inserted  at  a  later  and  more  favourable  season  seldom 
receive  so  much  attention  in  advance. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  an  occasional  change  of 
sets  is  beneficial  in  cultivating  Potatoes  in  any  district. 
These  should  be  procured  from  a  different  part  of  the 
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country,  where  the  soil  is  also  of  a  different  description. 
The  product  of  any  given  variety,  for  instance,  may  be 
of  an  indifferent  quality  in  a  heavy  soil;  transfer  sets 
from  this  to  another  locality,  where  the  conditions  are 
altogether  changed,  and  the  results  will,  doubtless,  be 
of  a  favourably  marked  description.  In  the  changing 
of  sets  for  planting,  attention  should  therefore  be  directed 
to  procuring  them  from  a  soil  and  neighbourhood  where 
the  surroundings  are  such  as  to  effect  a  change  as  widely 
varied  as  may  be  practicable. 

PLANTING  AND  GKNKBAL  CULTIVATION.  Potato  plant- 
ing is  most  extensively  practised  in  spring,  from  February 
until  towards  the  end  of  April,  when  the  work  should 
be  completed  for  the  year.  Much  depends  on  the  locality 
and  the  state  of  the  soil  in  different  seasons;  this  latter 
would  be  found  very  variable  at  any  given  date,  and  the 
sets  never  start  and  grow  evenly  unless  the  soil  is  in  a 
proper  working  condition  at  planting-time.  Prom  the 
beginning  until  the  end  of  March,  according  as  circum- 
stances may  permit,  is  the  best  period  for  inserting  the 
main  crops ;  those  which  are  forwarded  by  being  allowed 
to  sprout  first  in  a  cool  shed  or  room,  must  be  reserved 
until  towards  the  last,  unless  the  situation  in  which  they  are 
placed  is  safely  protected  from  frost.  Autumn  planting  has 
been  recommended,  the  tubers  to  be  inserted  deep  in  the 
soil;  but  this  is  now  generally  believed  to  be  disadvan- 
tageous, and  is  seldom  resorted  to.  Respecting  the  distance 
apart,  both  in  rows  and  between  the  sets,  much  depends  on 
the  variety,  the  rich  or  poor  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the 
amount  of  exposure  to  light  which  the  plants  are  afterwards 
likely  to  receive.  For  dwarf  sorts,  a  distance  of  about 
loin,  between  rows,  and  9in.  between  sets,  will  be  found 
ample ;  tall,  strong-growing  sorts,  in  good  ground,  will 
often  cover  all  the  space,  if  planted  in  rows  from  2£ft. 
to  3ft.  apart ;  but  it  is  best  not  to  allow  more  than  about 
Sin.  or  9in.  between  the  sets,  and  these  should  be  placed 
at  a  uniform  depth  of  from  4in.  to  Gin.  The  sets  are 
planted  in  various  ways,  but  mostly  in  trenches  cut  with 
a  spade,  or  in  holes  made  with  a  dibber ;  in  field  culture, 
they  are  often  placed  in  furrows  made  with  a  plough. 
Trenches  are  the  best  for  garden  crops ;  but  the  work 
by  this  system  does  not  proceed  so  rapidly  as  it  does 
when  dibbers  are  used.  A  tolerably  uniform  depth 
may  be  secured  by  cutting  a  trench  for  each  line  as 
planting  proceeds ;  the  soil  is  left  loose  and  open  around 
the  tubers,  which  is  much  preferable ;  and,  when  the 
whole  is  completed,  all  trampling  on  the  newly-dug  ground 
has  been  avoided.  The  use  of  a  dibber  affords  a  more 
expeditious  mode  of  planting,  and  is  extensively  prac- 
tised. When  trenches  are  to  be  cut,  a  sufficient  width 
of  ground  is  prepared  for  each  row ;  a  line  is  then  laid, 
and  the  ground  cnt  out  to  the  proper  depth;  this  is 
filled  in,  after  the  sets  are  arranged  in  the  bottom,  and 
another  space  similarly  prepared.  By  the  other  method 
of  planting,  holes  are  made  next  the  line,  with  a  dibber,  at 
the  proper  distance  apart.  Another  plan  adopted  with 
the  dibber,  is  to  use  a  strong  one,  about  the  length  of 
a  spade,  and  provided  with  a  cross  tread  at  about  Gin. 
from  the  pointed  end ;  this  is  chiefly  practised  in  fields, 
or  in  large,  open  spaces,  which  have  been  prepared  by 
ploughing  or  digging  beforehand ;  a  second  person  follows, 
and  drops  in  the  sets,  and  the  holes  may  be  filled  in 
afterwards  with  a  hoe.  Amongst  the  chief  objections  to 
the  use  of  dibbers,  are  those  of  treading  the  ground  in 
making  holes  and  planting,  and  the  rendering  of  soil 
around  the  sets  too  compact  by  the  necessary  pressure; 
the  sets  are  also  invariably  situated  at  unequal  depths. 
Dibber-planting  is  less  objectionable  in  light  than  in 
heavy  or  moist  lands ;  but  it  may  be  noted  that  the  last- 
named  situations  are  not  so  preferable  for  the  crop 
generally. 

The  subsequent  culture  consists  chiefly  in  keeping 
the  ground  loose  and  free  from  weeds  by  lightly  forking 
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or  hoeing  amongst  the  plants,  and  in  earthing-up  the 
soil  in  due  course.  The  chief  use  of  earthing-up  is  that 
of  covering  the  tubers,  which  are,  in  reality,  a  sort  of 
underground  sterna,  and  are  formed  on  roots  quite  away 
from  the  set  which  was  inserted.  Where  close  planting  is 
adopted,  there  is  insufficient  soil  between  rows  to  allow  of  a 
good  ridge  being  drawn  to  each.  Tubers  also  require 
covering  to  keep  them  from  being  exposed  to  light,  which 
renders  them  unfit  for  food,  although  well  adapted  for 
planting.  For  this  reason,  therefore,  the  ridges  should 
be  made  as  wide  on  the  top  as  possible,  in  order  that 
the  tubers  may  not  protrude ;  by  this  arrangement,  too, 
the  top  surface  will  be  well  situated  for  collecting 
rain  water,  and  transmitting  it  to  the  roots,  instead  of 
allowing  it  to  pass  off.  Earthing-up  must  be  attended  to 
so  soon  as  the  plants  are  sufficiently  advanced ;  if  delayed, 
the  young  tubers  will  have  formed,  and  these  will  scarcely 
escape  without  injury. 

Soil,  Manure,  tfc.  A  good,  friable  loam,  rather  dry  than 
otherwise,  is  that  best  suited  for  Potatoes.  Wherever 
the  land  is  naturally  wet  and  heavy,  or  improperly 
drained,  the  quality  of  tubers  is  sure  to  be  unfavourably 
affected.  From  rich  garden  ground,  frequently  and  heavily 
manured,  the  quality  is  seldom  so  good  as  from  a  situation 
more  exposed,  such  as  an  open  field.  In  connection  with 
many  gardens,  provision  is  made  for  growing  the  main 
crops  on  farm  hind,  and  limiting  the  garden  to  early 
supplies ;  where  this  is  impracticable,  late  varieties 
should  be  relegated  to  the  most  open  position  at  com- 
mand, such  as  may  often  be  selected  inside  a  garden 
inclosure,  yet  outside  the  portion  surrounded  by  walls. 
Dry  and  wet  seasons  have  a  material  influence  in  connec- 
tion with  soils  and  the  Potato  crop ;  in  heavy  lands,  the 
latter  may  be  abundant  and  of  good  quality  after  a  hot, 
dry  summer;  while  in  a  wet  one  the  plants  will 
succumb  very  readily  to  the  disease,  and  the  tubers  will 
be  of  a  close,  non-floury  nature.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  crop  procured  from  soil  comparatively  light,  will 
invariably  be  of  good  quality  in  any  season,  but  will 
be  less  in  quantity  when  the  seasons  are  dry.  Early 
varieties  have,  of  necessity,  to  be  grown  in  kitchen 
gardens,  because  of  the  requisite  shelter  being  afforded, 
and  borders  where  the  soil  is  rather  light  and  partially 
elevated  afford  the  best  position  for  meeting  their  require- 
ments. A  newly-turned-up  soil  is  admirably  adapted  for 
a  crop  of  Potatoes ;  much  better,  in  fact,  than  when  it 
has  long  been  worked  and  highly  manured.  The  tubers 
require  a  considerable  quantity  of  moisture,  but  it  must 
on  no  account  be  of  a  stagnant  nature.  In  elevated 
land,  for  example,  which  has  been  devoted  to  grass,  and 
then  has  been  put  under  cultivation,  the  possibilities  of 
stagnant  water  accumulating  are  remote,  and  the  soil 
becomes  naturally  friable  and  open  from  aeration. 

There  are  many  manures  which  are  in  constant  use 
for  the  Potato  crop,  and,  unless  the  ground  is  fairly  good 
in  itself,  one  at  least  has  to  be  used;  but  the  produce 
is  considered  of  better  flavour,  and  less  likely  to  suffer 
severely  from  the  attacks  of  disease,  where  the  applica- 
tion of  manures  is  not  necessarily  of  too  frequent  occur- 
rence. The  manure  most  commonly  used  is  that  obtained 
from  a  farmyard ;  it  may  be  dug  in  equally  all  over  the 
surface,  or  where  the  ground  is  very  poor ;  the  spreading 
of  some  in  trenches,  either  beneath  or  above  the  sets,  is 
the  method  more  generally  practised.  One  of  the  several 
manures  which  are  mixed  together  in  the  farmyard  is 
often  the  only  one  procurable  by  cultivators,  especially 
cottagers,  for  their  Potato  crops.  Of  these,  perhaps,  pig- 
dung  is  most  commonly  met  with ;  this  should  be  well 
intermixed  with  the  soil,  or  previously  incorporated  with 
a  heap  of  refuse,  <kc.,  to  be  added  as  a  compost  for 
digging-in  when  planting.  Partially-decayed  leaf  soil  is 
an  excellent  ingredient  for  improving  heavy  land  which 
has  of  necessity  to  be  devoted  to  Potato  culture,  and  so 
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are  also  burnt  substances,  such  as  wood  and  peat  ashes, 
wood  and  peat  charcoal,  burnt  clay,  &o.  Common  salt  is 
sometimes  used  beneficially  as  manure  where  the  soil  is 
unusually  light  and  dry.  Lime  used  occasionally  for 
Potatoes  has  a  marked  effect,  particularly  on  land  already 
rich  in  decayed  vegetable  substances,  the  constituent 
parts  of  which  require  to  be  set  free.  Lime  is  also  of 
use  in  killing  slugs  of  various  descriptions,  which  live 
in  the  earth,  and  frequently  eat  holes  in,  and  partially 
destroy,  the  tubers.  Guano,  gypsum,  bone-dust,  nitrate  of 
soda,  and  various  other  manures,  have  also  been  employed 
for  the  Potato,  with  more  or  less  satisfactory  results. 

Digging  and  Storing  the  Crop.  Before  the  destructive 
Potato  disease  made  its  appearance,  the  main  crops 
could  be  allowed  to  ripen  naturally,  and  their  produce 
lifted  for  storing,  in  any  suitable  weather,  and  at  any 
convenient  opportunity,  before  the  appearance  of  frost. 
Of  late  years,  however,  it  has  often  been  necessary  to 
lift  the  successive  crops,  from  the  earliest  onwards,  so 
soon  as  the  foliage  indicates  that  the  ripening  process 
is  approaching  completion.  After  the  appearance  of 
disease  in  anything  like  an  extensive  form,  the  quicker 
lifting  is  commenced,  the  better,  provided  the  produce 
is  sufficiently  matured  to  insure  its  keeping  afterwards. 

Exposure  to  light  has  a  very  injurious  influence  on 
Potatoes  intended  for  food.  It  causes  them  to  assume  at 
first  a  yellowish  tinge,  and  then  a  green  colour,  and 
materially  impairs  their  flavour.  The  crop  should,  there- 
fore, never  be  allowed  to  lie  in  the  open  air  after  being 
dug,  except,  perhaps,  for  an  hour  or  two  to  dry ;  even 
this  is  unnecessary  if  the  ground  is  in  proper  working 
order,  and  the  weather  fine  ;  and  from  wherever  the  tubers 
are  stored  for  the  winter,  or  until  required  for  use,  light 
must  be  rigidly  excluded.  The  most  common  plan  of 
storing  a  stock  of  Potatoes  is  that  of  keeping  them  in 
pits ;  these,  preferably,  should  never  be  made  very  large. 
A  dry  situation,  or,  at  least,  one  where  there  is  no 
possibility  of  water  collecting,  should  be  selected,  and  the 
soil  dug  out  about  9in.  deep,  and  3ft.  wide  at  the  base. 
The  Potatoes  may  then  be  piled  up  in  a  ridge  as  high  as 
convenient,  and  covered  with  9in.  of  soil,  dug  out  from 
either  side.  The  ridge,  after  being  beaten  flat  with  a 
spade,  will  be  complete ;  it  is  then  a  good  plan  to  thatch 
it  with  straw  or  dry  fern,  with  a  view  to  excluding  frost 
and  wet.  It  is  advisable  to  make  Potato  pits  with  their 
ends  pointing  north  and  south.  Thus  arranged,  a  part  of 
the  contents  may  bo  taken  out  from  the  southern  end, 
on  a  frosty  day,  without  injury,  when  the  sun  shines, 
and  the  remainder  made  secure. 

Culture  in  Pots,  Frames,  Sfc.  An  early  supply  of  new 
Potatoes  is  always  considered  an  essential  in  the  kitchen 
garden,  and  various  methods  are  adopted  to  secure  it- 
first,  from  under  glass ;  and  next,  from  the  most  favoured 
positions  outside  which  the  garden  affords.  Pots  Sin.  in 
diameter  are  sufficiently  large  for  one  set  each ;  they 
may  be  filled  half  full  of  soil  at  first,  and  top-dressed 
when  the  plants  have  grown.  Potatoes  grown  under 
glass  must  not  be  subjected  to  much  heat,  nor  must  they 
be  kept  in  a  confined  atmosphere.  A  light  position  in  a 
frame,  or  on  a  shelf  in  a  house  where  there  is  a  little 
warmth,  and  plenty  of  air  is  admitted  during  favourable 
weather,  is  that  best  suited.  Ordinary  hotbeds  in  deep 
pits  are  well  adapted  for  early  Potato  culture ;  to  utilise 
all  the  space,  the  sets  may  be  planted  in  rows  12in.  or 
15in.  apart,  and  additional  soil  provided  when  earthing-u^ 
becomes  requisite.  Only  dwarf,  compact  varieties  should 
be  grown  under  glass,  and  so  soon  as  the  weather  allows, 
and  after  the  plants  are  up,  the  sashes  may  be  pulled 
off  during  the  best  part  of  the  day,  and  put  on  again  at 
other  times.  Potato  plants  are  extremely  tender.  It  is 
essential,  in  forwarding  early  crops,  that  protection  from 
frost  should  always  be  secured.  To  succeed  those  grown 
under  glass,  other  supplies  should  be  brought  on  in  warm, 
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sheltered  spots  outside,  choosing  the  same  dwarf  varieties 
for  the  first,  and  protecting  them  with  fern,  dry  litter, 
or  other  substance,  should  unfavourable  weather  occur. 

FUNGI.  By  far  the  most  destructive  of  the  Fungi 
parasitic  on  Potatoes  is  that  which  causes  "  Potato  Eot," 
and  which  is  described  under  the  heading  Phyto- 
phthora  infestans  (which  see).  It  is  unnecessary  to 
repeat  what  has  already  been  said,  and  therefore  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  above-named  article  for  an 
account  of  this  Fungus.  The  tubers  suffer  greatly  from 
its  action  on  them,  though  the  action  is  less  speedy  than 
it  is  on  the  green 'parts  of  the  plants.  But  even  where 
the  Fungus  has  not  itself  severely  affected  a  tuber,  the 
latter  is  rendered  a  suitable  food  for  various  species  of 
Fungi  which  grow  on  it,  and  cause  its  decay  by  either  Dry 
Eot  or  Wet  Rot.  The  Fungi  that  grow  on  Potatoes  under 
these  conditions  have  been  carefully  studied  by  the  German 
botanists,  Eeinke  and  Berthold ;  and  they,  in  1879,  pub- 
lished an  account  of  their  researches  ("  Zersetzung  der 
Kartoffel  durch  Pilze").  Of  the  many  Fungi  that  they 
found  on  rotting  Potatoes,  they  attribute  the  chief  share 
to  a  few — viz. :  in  Dry  Eot,  to  Fusisporium  (Hypomyces) 
Solani,  Nectria  Solani,  Verticillium  cinnabarinum,  Chae- 
tomium  crispatum,  and  C.  bostrychodes ;  and,  in  Wet  Eot, 
to  Bacteria  (Bacterium  navicula  and  Baccillus  amylo- 
bacter),  although  the  Fungi  of  the  Dry  Eot  were  also  pre- 


FIG.  257.  PEZIZA  POSTUMA— a,  Small  Specimen  (natural  size),  with 
two  Cups  on  slender  stalks,  which  rise  from  an  oval  Sclerotimn 
(«c) ;  6,  Cup,  cut  lengthwise ;  c,  Section  of  Half  of  Cup,  showing 
surface-layer  of  Asci ;  d,  Two  Asci,  each  with  eight  Spores, 
arising  from  small-celled  Tissue  of  Cup  (magnified  about  250 
times). 

sent.  They  recommend  exposure  to  air  and  heat,  either 
of  the  sun  or  of  artificial  origin,  to  check  the  decay,  by 
drying  the  substance,  and  to  save  as  much  of  the  starch 
as  possible  for  conversion  into  dextrine,  in  which  form  it 
is  now  largely  used.  But  other  Fungi  besides  Phyto- 
phthora  infestans  attack  growing  Potatoes.  One  of  the 
more  dangerous  of  these  is  described  in  W.  G.  Smith's 
"  Diseases  of  Field  and  Garden  Crops  "  (pp.  15-29)  under 
the  name  of  Peziza  postuma ;  but  this  Fungus  is  so  like 
some  others  (Peziza  ciboroides,  P.  sclerotiorum,  &c.) 
that  its  specific  rank  is  doubtful.  Mr.  Smith  states  that 
Potatoes  in  the  West  of  Ireland  were  observed,  in  1880, 
to  suffer  from  a  peculiar  disease  ;  but  this  was  not  fully 
traced  to  its  cause  in  that  year.  It  appeared  at  Stavanger, 
in  Norway,  in  1883,  and  also  in  the  North  of  Scotland, 
where  Mr.  A.  S.  Wilson  has  grown  the  Fungus  to  ma- 
turity, i.e.,  till  the  production  of  the  Peziza.  The  diseased 
plants  become  covered  with  a  dense  coat  of  white  my- 
celium ;  and,  in  a  week  or  two  from  its  first  appearance, 
this  kills  the  plants,  withering  up  and  drying  the  leaves. 
In  the  mycelium  upon  the  stems  there  appear  very  many 
oval  or  rounded,  hard  masses,  of  all  sizes  up  to  £in. 
across.  They  become  black  externally,  but  remain  white 
inside.  These  bodies  are  sclerotia,  and  consist  of  very 
compact  masses  of  mycelium,  and  the  black  coat  is  made 
up  of  small,  angular  cells,  with  dark,  thickened  walls, 
closely  united  in  growth.  The  sclerotia  pass  the  winter 
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unchanged,  but  the  following  gammer  there  grow,  from 
those  lying  on  or  under  the  soil,  from  one  to  three 
Pezizae.  which  have  very  long,  slender,  twisted  stalks,  each 
of  which  ends  in  a  cap,  which  very  soon  becomes  flat  on 
top,  and  may  reach  iin.  across  (see  Fig.  257).  The  upper 
surface  bears  the  very  numerous  asci  standing  side  by 
tide  ;  each  ascos  incloses  eight  smooth,  oval  spores,  which 
are  ejected  from  it  if  the  air  is  at  all  dry.  If  the  spores 
fall  on  a  suitable  food-plant,  they  reproduce  the  Fungus. 

All  Potato  haulms,  and  other  rubbish,  should  be  burned, 
instead  of  being  left  to  infect  the  crop  of  next  year. 
Deep  ploughing  or  digging  would  bury  the  sclerotia  too 
deep  to  allow  the  Peziia  cups  to  reach  the  surface  of  the 
soiL 

Potato  Curl  is  a  puzzling  disease,  since  no  evident 
cause  could  be  detected  by  some  observers,  while  Fungi 
have  been  discovered  by  others  in  the  diseased  plants. 
It  was  first  observed  in  England  in  1764,  and  soon  after- 
wards was  noticed  in  Rhenish-Germany  and  elsewhere. 
It  has  become  less  hurtful  since  1820,  or  thereabout*. 
The  young  stems  and  leaves  curve  or  curl  up  ;  the  whole 
plant  becomes  sickly  and  stunted,  and  extremely  brittle  ; 
the  stems  branch  little,  if  at  all  ;  the  leaves  are  small, 
and  almost  sessile  ;  and  the  flowers  and  fruit  often  fall 
off  prematurely,  and  all  the  green  parts  become  'mottled. 
Tubers  are  either  not  produced,  or  they  are  very  small. 
and  so  watery  as  to  be  unfit  for  food.  If  used  as  seed 
potatoes,  the  disease  usually,  if  not  always,  appears  in 
the  plants  grown  from  them.  Careful  microscopic  exami- 
nation of  the  diseased  plants  has  led  to  very  different 
conclusions  as  to  the  cause,  some  observers  (e.g.,  Kuhn) 
failing  to  detect  any  trace  of  Fungi,  while  others  (e.g., 
Hallier  and  Eeinke)  have  found  them  in  the  interior  of 
the  diseased  tissues.  Hallier  asserts,  and  Eeinke  agrees 
with  him,  that  the  disease  is  hereditary,  or  that  diseased 
tubers  produce  diseased  plants,  and  that  these  plants  are 
not  capable  of  forming  tubers  ;  that  mycelium  of  Fungi 
is  present  in  the  inner  tissues  of  the  plants;  and  that 
infection  with  this  mycelium  will  produce  the  same 
disease  in  previously  healthy  plants.  Eeinke  and  Bert- 
hold  give  the  following  account  of  the  disease.  The 
mycelium  is  present,  they  say,  in  the  woody  bundles  of 
plants  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  wither,  and  in  badly- 
affected  plants  it  may  be  traced  throughout  from  the 
roots  to  tips  of  the  leaf-stalks.  It  may  also  often  be 
found  in  plants  that  show  no  outward  sign  of  disease.  If 
the  plants  are  kept  in  a  damp  atmosphere,  their  whole 
surface  becomes  covered  with  a  white  coat  of  conidio- 
phores,  or  spore-bearers,  of  Fungi,  pushed  out  from  the 
mycelium  through  the  epidermis.  These  are,  at  first. 
colourless;  and  each  bears  two  or  three  circles  of  short 
branches  at  the  ends  of  the  cells,  which,  in  a  single 
row,  form  the  erect  stem.  There  are  from  two  to  five 
branches  in  each  circle,  and  one  or  more  of  them  may 
bear  one  or  two  smaller  branches.  On  the  tip  of  each 
branchlet  there  grows  a  small,  oval  spore,  which  falls  off 
on  being  wetted.  They  suggest  for  this  Fungus  the 
name  of  VerticMium  atro-album.  Mycelium  was  found 
in  the  tubers,  even  on  plants  that  appeared  moderately 


In  a  second  form  of  Potato  Curl,  the  plants  grow  to 
full  size,  but  then  the  edges  of  the  leaves  begin  to  curl 
backwards,  and  to  become  brown;  and  this  extends  to 
the  whole  of  each  leaf,  and  gradually  back  to  the  stems. 
Microscopic  examination  shows  no  Fungi  in  the  leaves,  or 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  stems;  but  underground  the 
stems  are  marked  with  large,  brown  spots,  and  in  the 
cortex  of  'these  spots  the  cells  are  traversed  by  my- 
celium, while  the  vessels  show  no  trace  of  it.  The 
roots  also  are  brown  and  diseased,  and  the  seed-tubers 
are  often  rotten.  Cultivation  of  the  Fungus  showed  it 
to  be  F.  atro-album.  At  times,  both  forms  of  disease 
occur  in  the  same  plant.  Tubers  produced  by  plant* 
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affected  in  either  of  the  above  ways  are  almost  always 
diseased,  and  produce  shoots  that,  from  their  first  appear- 
ance, are  evidently  diseased.  These  shoots  develop  slowly, 
and  remain  small,  stunted,  and  of  an  unhealthy  colour. 
Dark  spots  appear  on  the  leaves  and  on  the  leaf-stalks, 
and  the  leaves  gradually  wither  from  below  upwards; 
and  similar  changes  go  on  in  the  stems.  The  plants 
perish  without  being  able  to  form  new  tubers.  No  Fungi 
have  been  detected  in  the  leaves  or  stems  of  shoots 
produced  by  diseased  tubers ;  but  all  the  subterranean 
parts  have  the  bark  permeated  by  mycelium,  though 
there  is  none  visible  in  the  woody  bundles.  The  diseased 
tubers  show  an  abundant  mycelium  in  the  corky  Livers 
of  the  skin.  Cultivation  of  the  mycelium,  in  each  case. 
has  yielded  V.  afro-album.  Inoculation  from  diseased 
plants  rendered  previously  healthy  plants  diseased;  and 
healthy  tubers  planted  in  soil  impregnated  with  conidia 
of  V.  atro-album  produced  diseased  shoots.  Eeinke  and 
Berthold  suggest  that  V.  atro-album  may  be  an  imper- 
fectly-developed condition  of  some  Pyrenomycetous 
Fungus  of  the  genus  Jfeetria,  or  closely  allied  to  it, 
and  oppose  the  view  advocated  by  Hallier,  that  the 
cause  of  Potato  Curl  is  Pleospora  polytricha ;  nor  do 
they  think  the  disease  is  caused  by  any  species  closely 
allied  to  the  genus  Pleotpora,  Schenck,  in  a  series  of 
observations  and  cultivation  of  the  diseased  plants,  ob- 
tained from  some  of  them  Fungi  which  were  much  like 
one  form  of  conidia  attributed  to  Pleospora  herbarum, 
and  which  he  called  Sporidermium  eriftofum  var.  Sclani. 
It  is  evident  that  there  is  need  of  further  observations, 
since  there  may  be  more  than  one  cause  of  this  disease, 
and  true  parasites  may  be  confounded  with  Fungi  that 
grow  only  on  tissues  already  dead.  No  cure  is  known ; 
hence,  prevention  is  the  aim  to  be  kept  in  view.  Diseased 
plants  should  be  pulled  up  and  removed  as  soon  as  de- 
tected ;  and  all  the  Potato-stalks  should  be  collected  into 
heaps  and  burned.  Care  should  also  be  taken  to  prevent 
unsound  tubers  from  being  made  use  of  as  seed.  In 
short,  tie  means  employed  to  limit  the  spread  of  Potato 
Eot,  and  of  Petiza  postuma,  are  equally  applicable  against 
Potato  CurL 

In  common  with  other  herbaceous  plants,  the  Potato 
affords,  in  ite  dead  stems  and  leaves,  an  abundant  food 
supply  to  many  kinds  of  Micro-fungi;  but,  as  none  of 
these  are  known  to  be  injurious  to  the  plants  during  life, 
they  do  not  require  even  to  be  enumerated  here. 

Potato  tubers  are  rendered  unsightly,  at  times,  by  the 
skin  being  more  or  less  covered  with  brown  patches  or 
scabs.  These  may  be  due  to  various  causes.  In  some 
cases,  a  microscopic  examination  shows  that  the  scab  is 
due  to  the  growth  of  a  Fungus,  named  Tvbercinia 
scabiet,  the  spores  of  which  are  formed  of  small  cells, 
grouped  into  a  globe  around  an  air  space.  Each  spore 
has  a  slender  stalk  at  one  side.  There  is  often  no  trace 
of  this  Fungus  at  harvest-time ;  but,  during  the  winter, 
it  develops,  and  the  spores  form  a  layer  beneath  the 
skin,  often  extending  over  a  great  part  of  the  tuber. 
After  a  time,  the  spores  are  set  free  by  the  bursting  of 
the  skin.  In  other  forms  of  scale,  the  cells  are  filled 
with  mycelium  of  Fungi,  and  the  formation  of  the  scab 
is  probably  dne  to  the  irritation  caused  by  its  presence 
in  the  tissues.  In  others,  there  is  no  trace  of  the  action 
of  Fungi ;  and  it  has  been  conjectured  that  the  cracks, 
followed  by  scabbing,  are  due  to  contact  with  irritant 
or  corrosive  substances  in  the  soil,  and  that  the  scabs 
are  dne  to  efforts  at  healing  the  injury ;  but  new  cracks 
form  in  them,  and  so  the  mischief  goes  on.  The  raw 
surfaces  of  the  cracks  render  the  tubers  more  liable  to 
injury  from  Fungi,  insects,  frost,  and  other  external 
causes.  Scabbed  Potatoes  are  diminished  in  value 
because  of  their  unsightliness ;  but  they  do  not  seem 
unfitted  for  food  when  the  skin  is  removed.  They 
should  not,  however,  be  used  as  seed.  When  the  cause 
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is  in  the  soil,  it  should  be  either  removed  or  counter- 
acted.  Potatoes  should  not  be  grown  in  soil  known  to 
give  rise  to  scabbing. 

INSECT  PESTS.  There  are  no  insects,  in  the  British 
Islands,  absolutely  confined  to  the  Potato  as  their  food; 
but  several  occasionally  devour  this,  as  well  as  other  cul- 
tivated plants.  To  begin  with  those  that  eat  the  roots 
and  tubers.  Amongst  the  worst  are  the  larvae  of  several 


FIG.  258.  SKIPJACK,  OR  CLICK  BEETLE— a,  Line  showing 
the  natural  length. 

kinds  of  Skipjack  Beetles  (see  Figs.  258  and  259), 
which  bore  holes  in  the  tubers,  to  which  they  are  very 
partial  (eee  Wireworms).  The  larvse  of  Cockchafers 
(Melolontha  vvlgaris)  and  Mole  Crickets  (Gryllotalpa 
vulgaris)  also  gnaw  them,  and  the  roots  at  times  (see 
Cockchafer  ami  Mole  Cricket). 
The  larvae  of  certain  Noctuce,  or  Night 
Moths  (see  Noctua  and  Turnip 
Moth),  are  sometimes  very  destruc- 
tive to  the  tubers,  but  do  compara- 
tively little  harm  to  the  other 
subterranean  organs,  since,  as  a  rule, 
they  do  not  feed  at  the  season  of 
growth  of  Potato-plants.  Among  the 
most  harmful  are  the  Heart-and-Dart 
Moth  (Agrotis  exclamationis),  the 
Turnip  Moth  (A.  segetum),  and  nearly- 
allied  species.  The  larvae  of  Crane 
Flies  (Tipula  oleracea  and  allies), 
commonly  known  as  the  Grub,  or 
as  Leather  Jackets,  because  of  tho 
toughness  of  their  skins  (see  Crane 
Ply),  frequently  injure  the  roots  of 
growing  Potatoes,  and  may  also  feed 
on  the  young  tubers,  though  most  de- 
structive to  grasses.  Many  kinds 
of  small  Diptera  live,  as  larvae,  in 
decaying  Potato  tubers,  and  Curtis, 
in  his  "  Farm  Insects,"  has  recorded 
ten  species  reared  by  himself  from 
this  food;  but  there  is  no  evidence 
to  show  that  they  injure  healthy 
tubers.  Millipedes,  including  Pofy- 

desmus  complanatus,  and  one  or  two  species  of  Julus 
(see  Millipedes  and  Myriapoda),  are  often  found 
feeding  in  the  tubers,  but  they  hardly  seem  to  bore 
into  them  if  quite  healthy,  and,  in  general,  appear  to 
take  advantage  of  holes  scooped  out  by  the  larvae 
already  mentioned,  or  to  bore  into  tubers  which  are 
softened  by  disease.  Centipedes  also  (see  Myriapoda) 
are  often  found  in  holes  in  the  tubers,  but  they  are  all 
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America  they  suffer  much  damage  from  this  cause.  The 
more  injurious  of  these  American  insects  will  be  here 
briefly  referred  to  after  mention  has  been  made  of  such 
as  have  been  observed  in  Britain. 

Curtis  records  finding  a  beetle  (Macrocnema  exoleta), 
allied  to  the  Turnip  Flea,  feeding  on  the  leaves  of 
Potatoes,  and  still  more  abundantly  on  the  Bitter-sweet 
Solanum  Dulcamara).  The  beetle  has  the  head  black, 
the  thorax  deep  ochreous,  the  elytra  pale  ochreous, 
except  a  pitchy  line  down  the  suture,  and  the  limbs 
pale.  It  is  from  &in.  to  iin.  long.  These  pests  can 
scarcely  be  ranked  as  a  serious  danger  to  the  Potato 
crop,  but,  should  they  become  dangerous  to  it,  they  may 
be  reduced  in  numbers  by  the  same  methods  as  are 
employed  against  the  Turnip  Plea  (which  see). 

Of  moths,  few  live,  in  the  larval  state,  on  Potato 
leaves ;  but  one  species  is  almost  restricted  to  this 
plant— the  Death's  Head  Hawk  Moth  (Acherontia  Atro- 
pos).  This  moth  (see  Fig.  260)  is  one  of  the  largest 
and  handsomest  of  our  native  species.  The  appear- 
ance, form,  and  markings,  are  shown  in  the  woodcut ; 
but  the  spread  of  wings  may  be  5in.  The  fore  wings 


FIG.  259.  WIREWORM,  OR  LARVA  OF  SKIPJACK  BEETLE. 

carnivorous,  and  probably  assist  in  reducing  the  number 
of  destructive  larvae.  Last  of  the  animals  that  destroy 
the  tubers,  must  be  mentioned  the  various  kinds  of  Slugs, 
which  eat  large  holes  in  them,  and  continue  to  feed  in 
these  till,  occasionally,  there  is  little  left  of  the  smaller 
tubers  (see  Slugs).  Slugs  do  not  seem  to  do  much 
harm  to  the  green  parts  of  Potato-plants. 

The   green   stems  and   the   leaves  are   not,  as    a  rule, 
liable  to   severe  insect  attacks  with  us,  though  in  North 


FIG.  260.  DEATH'S  HEAD  HAWK  MOTH.. 

are  a  fine  brown,  with  darker  and  paler  markings,  and 
a  conspicuous  yellow  dot  in  the  centre.  The  hind 
wings  are  orange-yellow,  with  two  dark  bands.  The 
body  is  yellow  and  brown,  with  six  black  cross  bands  on 
the  abdomen,  and  a  row  of  six  bluish  spots  down  the 
middle  of  the  back.  The  thorax  bears,  between  the  fore 
wings,  a  large  mark,  like  a  skull,  or  "Death's  head," 
whence  the  popular  name.  Because  of  this  mark,  also, 
the  insect  is  much  dreaded,  in  various  parts  of  Europe, 
by  superstitious  rustics  and  others,  as  ill-omened ;  and 
this  impression  is  deepened  by  the  power  (very  rare 
among  moths)  of  emitting  a  sharp  squeak  when 
handled.  The  larva  and  pupa  can  also  emit  peculiar 
sounds.  The  larva  feeds  now  chiefly  on  Potatoes ;  though 
it  has  also  been  found  on  the  Jasmine,  the  Deadly 
Nightshade  (Atropa  Belladonna),  and  the  Tea -tree 
(Lycium  barbarum).  It  reaches  a  very  large  size,  tapering 
a  little  towards  the  head,  but  ending  abruptly  behind, 
where  it  bears  a  small  horn,  very  rough,  yellowish, 
and  bent  downwards,  but  turned  up  at  the  tip.  The 
creature  is  smooth,  and  is  usually  pale  yellow  on  the 
back,  and  green  near  the  head  and  along  the  lower 
part  of  the  sides.  There  are  seven  oblique,  violet  or 
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blue  stripes,  on  each  side,  each  pair  of  which  meet  on 
the  back.  The  body  is  sprinkled  with  minute,  black 
dots.  A  variety  sometimes  occurs  of  a  brownish-olive, 
with  the  stripes  darker.  The  larvae  feed  only  by  night, 
hiding  in  the  soil  by  day.  Their  large  size  renders  them 
somewhat  destructive ;  though  they  are  never  so  common 
as  to  endanger  the  crop.  When  full-fed,  they  crawl 
under  ground,  and  there  each  forms  an  earthen  cell.  In 
this  it  turns  into  a  large  pupa  of  a  red-brown  colour. 
Some  of  the  moths  may  emerge  in  the  late  autumn,  and 
hybernate;  but  most  do  not  appear  till  spring.  Should 
it  be  necessary  to  reduce  the  numbers  of  larvae,  they 
must  be  sought  for  at  night,  by  lantern  light,  on  the 
ravaged  plants ;  their  large  size  renders  them  conspicuous. 
The  pupae  are  frequently  turned  up  in  the  fields  during 
Potato  harvest. 

Several  species  of  Hemiptera,  or  Plant -bugs  (gee 
Insects),  have  been  recorded  by  Curtis,  in  "  Farm 
Insects,"  as  living  on  Potatoes,  boring  into  the  tissues 
with  their  long,  sharp  beaks;  and,  by  sucking  the  sap 
from  the  green  organs  where  abundant,  they  greatly 
weaken  the  plants.  Several  of  them  belong  to  the  group 
Hemiptera  Heteroptera,  in  which  the  fore  wings  have  the 
basal  half  leathery,  and  the  other  half  membranous. 
Curtis  mentions  several,  as  found  by  himself,  feeding  on 
the  Potato  crop,  all  of  them  belonging  to  the  genus  Lygiu. 
These  insects  are  green  or  ochreous,  passing  into  rosy, 
and  are  about  ±in.  long.  He  also  describes  two  species 
of  Frog  Hoppers,  which  belong  to  the  group  of  Homoptera, 
which  have  the  wings  of  uniform  texture  (see  Prog 
Hopper).  These  are  also  about  iin.  long.  One  of  these 
(Eupteryx  picta)  is  yellow  with  black  spots,  and  brown 
clouded  markings  on  the  front  wings.  The  other  he 
names  E.  Solani.  as  a  new  species  (6.  C.  vi.  388),  and 
describes  it  as  lively  green,  with  the  tips  of  the  fore 
wings  rusty-brown.  The  name  is  noticed  in  the  latest 
list  of  British  Homoptera  as  a  synonym  of  Chlerita 
viridula,  Fall 

Remedies.  These  Hemiptera  undoubtedly  do  harm 
when  very  numerous.  Probably,  the  most  effective  means 
of  reducing  their  numbers  would  be  to  sweep  the  rows 
of  Potatoes,  every  now  and  then,  with  a  large  insect  net, 
removing  and  destroying  the  insects  caught.  Applica- 
cations  to  the  plants  are  scarcely  required,  though  Paris 
Green,  applied  as  recommended  for  the  Potato  Beetle, 
would  be  effective. 

Aphides  do  so  little  harm  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  refer  to  them.  The  only  species  noted  by  Bnckton, 
in  "  British  Aphides,"  as  feeding  on  Potatoes,  ia  A.  urti- 
caria. Two  or  three  others  have  also  been  recorded 
from  the  Continent. 

The  insects  most  hurtful  to  Potato-plants  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  in  Canada,  are  beetles, 
most  of  them  belonging  to  the  group  of  Blister  Beetles, 
of  the  genus  Lytta.  Five  species  of  this  genus  have 
been  observed  to  feed  on  the  leaves  and  stems,  but  only 
as  beetles.  There  seems  little  reason  to  fear  injury 
from  them  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  since  their  habits 
do  not  favour  the  chances  of  their  being  accidentally 
imported.  The  same  holds  good  of  the  Three-lined  Leaf 
Beetle  (Lema  triUneata),  one  of  the  ChrysomeKdce,  which 
lives,  as  larva  and  as  beetle,  on  Potatoes;  the  larva 
shelters  itself  under  a  coating  of  its  excrements.  The 
famous  Colorado  Beetle  (Doryphora  decemlineata)  re- 
quires a  longer  notice,  and  this  will  be  found  under  the 
heading  Potato  Beetle.  Still  another  American  beetle 
that  injures  Potato  crops  is  the  Potato-stalk  Weevil 
(Baridius  trinotatv*),  which  does  harm  only  while  in  the 
larval  state.  The  larva  bores  into  the  stems  near  the 
base,  and  eats  downwards  towards  the  root,  killing  the 
plants.  It  is  white,  and  legless.  The  beetle  is  a  dark, 
long-snouted  Weevil,  about  Jin.  long.  It  does  not  seem 
likely  to  be  transported  over  seas  to  us ;  nor  does  there 
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seem    reason    to    fear     the    introduction    of    the    other 
American  insects  that  injure  Potatoes. 

SORTS.  Varieties  of  Potatoes  are  exceedingly  numerous, 
and  new  additions  are  annually  made.  It  is  requisite 
to  have  a  selection  of  early,  second  early,  and  late  ones, 
for  maintaining  the  supply  throughout  the  year.  Some 
few  sorts  are  grown  in  immense  quantities  because  of 
their  generally  good  flavour  and  cropping  qualities  under 
varied  circumstances ;  others — a  far  larger  proportion— are 
grown  for  private  consumption,  on  a  more  limited  scale, 
in  gardens,  and  also  by  persons  who  exhibit  collections 
at  shows.  Soil  and  locality  have  an  important  bearing 
on  the  quality  and  productiveness  of  different  varieties 
of  Potatoes,  and  the  effect  on  each  can  only  be  properly 
learned  by  experience.  A  few  good  sorts  known  to 
succeed  should  always  be  depended  upon,  and  new  ones 
tried  at  first  in  small  quantities,  until  their  respective 
merits  are  ascertained.  The  extent  to  which  any  sort 
will  withstand  disease,  especially  in  an  unfavourable 
season,  is  now  a  material  consideration  when  judging  of 
its  suitability  for  extended  cultivation.  Subjoined  is 
a  limited  selection  of  sorts  which  are  amongst  those 
most  approved. 

Kidney-Shaped.  ASHLEAF.  MTATT'S  PROLIFIC,  a  well-known, 
prolific  sort,  which  follows  the  old  variety  in  season.  ASHLEAF, 
OLD,  a  very  old  variety,  bat  still  one  of  the  best  for  early  supplies. 
ASHLEAF,  VBITCH'S  IMPROVED  EARLY,  a  very  heavy  cropper,  of 
handsome  appearance,  excellent  quality,  fine  flavour,  and  a  first- 
rate  forcer ;  quite  distinct.  BEAUTY  OF  HEBRON,  a  heavy  cropper, 
and  early  ;  tubers  very  handsome,  smooth  in  texture,  and  slightly 
tinged  with  pink  around  the  eye ;  fine  for  exhibition.  COSMO- 
POLITAN, an  excellent  early  white  variety,  of  fine  form,  very  pro- 
ductive,  and  of  superior  table  quality.  COVE.NT  GARDEN  PER- 
FKCTIOS,  a  second  early  white  variety,  of  medium  size  and  very 
handsome  shape ;  a  heavy  cropper,  and  remarkably  free  from 
disease  ;  fine  for  exhibition.  EARLY  DWARF-TOP,  very  small  top, 


variety,  of 


fine  for  forcing.    JtARLY  KOSE,  a  Hrst  early,  American 
great  productiveness.    INTERNATIONAL  KIDNEY,  very 

in   shape;   one  of   the    finest    exhibition    Kidneys 

LAPSTONE,  a  well-known  and  good  sort,  of  fine  shape,  and  ex 
cellent  quality.  MAGNCM  BONUM,  a  late,  heavy  cropper,  of  robust 
growth,  and  very  free  from  disease.  Miss  FOWLER,  a  handsome 
late,  white  variety,  seedling  from  WOODSTOCK  KIDNEY,  but  much 
more  prolific,  and  a  thorough  disease- resister  ;  top  growth  strong 
and  robust ;  a  very  heavy  cropper  ;  tubers  of  moderate  size,  very 
even,  and  of  finest  table  quality.  PRINCE  ARTHUR,  one  of  the 
best  main  crop  Potatoes  ;  a  heavy  cropper  and  excellent  keeper  ; 
the  flesh  is  white,  and.  when  boiled,  very  floury,  and  of  first-class 
quality.  WELFORD  PARK  KIDNEY,  tubers  large,  of  first-rate 
table  quality,  very  smooth,  with  clear,  white  skin  ;  one  of  the 
finest  varieties  for  exhibition  or  table  use.  WOODSTOCK  KIDNEY, 
a  very  handsome  variety,  of  beautiful  shape,  with  very  level  eyes 
and  rather  rough  skin  ;  a  good  cropper,  white  and  mealy  when 
cooked;  fine  for  exhibition.  WORMLEIGHTOX  SEEDLING,  ex- 
cellent for  table  use  ;  a  great  cropper  and  good  keeper.  YORK- 
SHIRE HERO,  a  variety  of  unusual  excellence ;  one  of  the  finest 
of  the  LAPSTO.VE  section ;  smooth,  handsome  tubers  of  highest 
quality,  and  a  long  keeper. 

lound.  BEACTY  OF  KENT,  a  very  handsome,  second  early  variety ; 
the  tubers  are  fiattish-oval  in  shape,  and  of  a  rich  rosy-pink 
colour,  and  keep  good  till  March ;  a  fine  variety  for  exhibition. 
BEDFONT  PROLIFIC,  a  second  early  sort,  very  heavy  cropper,  of 
the  finest  quality,  and  a  handsome  exhibition  variety.  BLA.XCHARD, 
a  fine,  large  variety,  of  handsome  shape,  with  clear,  white 
skin,  beautifully  streaked  with  purple  ;  very  desirable  for  exhibi- 
tion purposes.  DALMAHOY,  a  second  early  variety,  of  excellent 
quality  ;  one  of  the  best  for  general  use.  DUNBAR  REGENT,  a  well- 
known,  good  late  sort,  very  productive.  EARLY  COLDSTKEAJJ,  a 
remarkably  early  and  prolific  variety,  of  beautiful  shape,  and  very 
white  and  floury;  fine  for  forcing.  EARLY  REGE.VT,  early, 
e,  and  of  good  flavour.  GRAMPIAN,  a  handsome  and 
early  variety  ;  skin  pinkish-white,  flaked  with  rich 
rosy-pink  round  the  eyes  ;  an  abundant  cropper.  M.P.,  a  really 
excellent  white  variety,  with  rather  deep  eyes ;  seedling  from 
PATERSON'S  VICTORIA,  of  dwarf,  stout  growth,  the  crop  remark- 
able for  quantity  and  evenness,  of  most  excellent  size,  and  the 
quality  all  that  can  be  desired;  it  is  a  second  early,  but  re- 
quires  time  to  ripen  for  the  table.  PATERSON'S  VICTORIA,  an  ex- 
cellent sort  for  general  use,  large,  and  very  productive.  PORTER'S 
EXCELSIOR,  a  remarkably  handsome  variety,  superb  for  exhi- 
bition. RADSTOCK  BEAUTY,  tubers  singularly  handsome,  and  of 
fine  quality  ;  a  robust  grower  and  heavy  cropper.  READING  HERO, 
a  heavy  cropper,  of  excellent  quality,  and  very  free  from  disease. 
READING  RUSSET,  a  heavy  cropping,  second  early  variety,  of  good 
quality.  RED  EMPEROR,  OR  MAIN  CROP,  skin  clear  light  red, 
very  handsome  tubers:  fine  for  exhibition.  SCHOOLMASTER, 
a  very  superior  main  crop  variety  ;  tubers  large,  round,  of  regular 
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form,  with  small  eyes;  flesh  white  and  floury  when  cooked ;  an 
abundant  cropper,  very  handsome,  fine  for  exhibition,  and  ex- 
cellent for  general  use.  SCOTCH  CHAMPION,  a  good  mam  crop 
variety,  a  heavy  cropper,  and  very  free  from  disease,  v 
OF  LALEHAM,  a  very  tine  and  distinct  variety  seed  ing  from 
VICTORIA  •  the  tubers  are  purple,  round,  and  of  very  handsome 
sha^e  wtth  beautiful  white  flesh,  of  flrst-rate  table  quality,  and 
fine  for  exhibition  purposes. 

POTATO  BEETLE  (Doryphora  decemlineata).  This 
insect,  also  often  called  the  Colorado  Beetle,  though  not 
yet  a  resident  in  the  British  Islands,  is  among  the  best 
known  of  insects,  by  name,  at  least,  to  most  persons  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  thanks  to  the  scare  that  arose  with 
regard  to  it  a  few  years  ago.  It  was  first  observed  in 
the  Rocky  Mountains  of  America,  in  the  Colorado  region, 
feeding  on  a  wild  species  of  Solanum,  the  genus  to  which 
the  Potato  belongs.  When  Potatoes  were  planted  by 
settlers  in  the  beetle's  native  home,  it  attacked  the  new 
food-pfant,  throve  on  it  only  too  well,  and  commenced 
to  spread  rapidly  eastward;  and  in  1876  it  reached  the 
Atlantic  coast.  It  is  now  common  along  the  Eastern 
States,  and  in  Canada,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  it 
will  be  conveyed  to,  and  may  be  able  to  establish  itself 
in,  our  own  islands.  It  has  proved  able  to  withstand 
heat  and  cold,  dry  and  moist  climates;  and  would  pro- 


Fio.  261.  POTATO  BEETLE  (Doryphora  decemlineata'),  natural  size. 
bably  find  our  climate  suit  it.  In  its  passage  eastward 
in  America,  it  committed  great  havoc  in  the  Potato- 
fields,  and  excited  fears  in  the  minds  of  many,  lest  it 
should  continue,  year  by  year,  to  inflict  severe  injury  to 
the  Potato  crop,  and  lest  it  might  effect  a  footing  in 
Britain,  as  appeared  very  probable.  To  guard  against 
this  latter  risk,  the  Privy  Council  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  passed  an  Order,  which  was  published  in  the 
"London  Gazette"  of  August  17th,  1877,  to  the  effect 
that  "  If  the  owner  of,  or  any  person  having  the  charge 


Potato  Beetle — continued. 

beetle  may  be  obtained  from  Figs.  261  and  262,  and  of 
the  larva  from  Fig.  263.  The  colours  of  the  beetle  are 
as  follows :  It  is  usually  straw-yellow  above,  though,  at 
times,  the  head  and  thorax  are  tawny- yellow,  with  black 
spots  on  them,  as  shown.  The  wing-cases  each  bear  five 
equidistant,  black  bands,  the  second  and  third  'of  which, 
counting  from  the  middle,  frequently  meet  behind.  The 
legs  are  tawny-yellow,  with  black  knees  and  tarsi,  and 
(in,  at  least,  the  last  pair)  black  thighs;  the  antennae 
are  yellow  in  their  basal  part,  black  in  the  rest  of  their 


FIG.  263.   LARVA  OF  POTATO  BEETLE  (Doryphora  decemlineata), 
natural  size. 

length.  The  larva  (see  Fig.  263)  is  pale  yellow,  or,  rather, 
dusky-yellow,  or  freckled  with  minute  black  dots  on  the 
back  ;  and  there  are  two  rows  of  larger  black  dots  along 
each  side;  the  legs  are  black.  The  females  place  their 
eggs  in  small  clusters  on  the  lower  surface  of  the 


FIG.  262.  POTATO  BEETLE  (Doryphora  decemlineata),  enlarged.    The  left  wing-case 
has  been  removed  to  show  the  wing. 


of,  any  crop  of  Potatoes,  or  any  vegetable,  or  substance, 
finds,  or  knows  to  be  found,  thereon  the  Colorado  Beetle, 
in  any  stage  of  existence,  he  shall,  with  all  practicable 
speed,  give  notice  of  the  same  to  a  Constable  of  the 

Police   establishment  of  the    locality; and  it   is 

further  provided  that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  person 
to  sell,  keep,  or  distribute  living  specimens  of  the  Colorado 
Beetle  in  any  stage;  and  any  person  failing  to  do  any- 
thing he  is  by  this  Order  required  to  do,  is,  for  each 
offence,  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  ten  pounds." 
An  idea  of  the  general  form,  size,  are  markings  of  the 


FIG.  264.  EGGS  OF  POTATO  BEETLE  ON  A  LEAF,  natural  size. 

Potato  leaves  (see  Fig.  264).  The  eggs  are  oval,  smooth, 
bright  yellow,  and  glossy.  In  five  or  six  days,  the  larvae 
appear,  and  in  from  two  to  three  weeks 
they  are  full  -  fed,  and  creep  under 
ground,  to  become  pupae.  In  about  a  fort- 
night, the  beetles  emerge,  and  the  fe- 
males proceed  to  egg-laying.  In  America, 
three  broods  are  produced  each  year,  the 
third  brood  hybernating  under  ground, 
or  in  any  suitable  retreat.  Both  larvae 
and  beetles  feed  on  the  leaves  of  Po- 
tatoes, and  soon  leave  nothing  but 
the  mere  ribs,  utterly  destroying  the 
crop. 

In  June,  1877,  the  insect  was  found 
at  Muhlheim,  on  the  Rhine,  and  in  three 
places  at  Schildau,  in  Prussian  Saxony  ; 
but  it  was  stamped  out  by  the  energetic 
action  of  the  Prussian  Government.  Oc- 
casional living  examples  have  been  found 
in  British  seaports,  but  they  have  never 
appeared  in  this  country  on  the  Potato 
crops.  In  America,  and  in  Germany,  it 
has  been  observed  that,  when  they  have 
xhausted  the  Potato-plants,  they  resort 


to  low  weeds,  e.g.,  Goosefoot,  Knotgrass,  Hedge  Mustard, 
and  even  to  Cabbage. 

Remedies.  In  America,  the  use  of  Paris  Green,  or 
Scheele's  Green  (hydrocupric  arsenite),  sold  at  about  6d. 
per  lb.,  is  found  effectual  in  saving  the  crop  of  Potatoes. 
It  may  be  dusted  on  the  plants,  but  it  is  better  to  mix  it 
with  water,  in  the  strength  of  a  tablespoonful  to  a  bucket 
of  water,  and  to  sprinkle  them  with  this.  Caution  must 
be  used  in  handling  this  substance,  as  it  is  a  dangerous 
poison.  Hand-picking  would  probably  be  sufficient  to 
get  rid  of  the  insects  on  their  first  appearance  in  a  new 
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locality,  at   a  distance  from   other   habitats,  as   most   be 
the  case  in  their  appearance  anywhere  in  Europe. 

For  other  Beetles  destructive  to  Potatoes,  see  remarks 
on  INSECTS  under  Potato. 

POTATO  ONION.  A  variety  of  Onion,  cultivated 
in  much  the  same  way  as  Shallots.  Single  bulbs  may 
be  planted  in  January,  or  as  early  in  spring  as  weather 
permits,  in  rows  about  12in.  apart,  a  distance  of  6in. 
being  allowed  in  the  rows.  The  produce  is  useful  for 
an  early  supply.  Increased  only  by  tubers. 

POTATO,  SPANISH  or  SWEET.  A  common 
name  applied  to  Batatas  ednlis  (which  see). 

POTENTII.LA  (a  kind  of  diminutive  from  potent, 
powerful;  alluding  to  the  reputed  medicinal 
power,  of  which  these  plants  really  possess  very 
little,  being  merely  mild  astringents,  like  the 
rest  of  the  tribe).  CinqnefoiL  Including  Com- 
arum,  Horlcelia,  Sibbaldia,  and  Tormentillc. 
ORD.  Rosaceoe.  A  large  genus  of  glabron?, 
pilose,  or  silky-tomentose,  mostly  hardy  sub- 
shrubs  or  herbs,  rarely  annuals.  According  to 
the  authors  of  the  "Genera  Plantarum,"  the 
species  number  about  120,  although  upwards 
of  220  have  been  accorded  specific  rank 
by  various  authors.  They  are  natives  of  the 
temperate  and  frigid  regions  of  the  Northern 
hemisphere,  rarely  occurring  in  the  tropics ; 
only  two  species  have  been  found  in  the 
Southern  hemisphere.  Flowers  white  or 
yellow,  very  rarely  red  or  purple,  often 
disposed  in  corymbose  cymes,  rarely  axillary 
and  solitary ;  calyx  persistent,  with  a  concave, 
hemispherical,  or  nrceolate  tube,  and  five  (rarely 
four)  erect  or  spreading,  triangular-ovate,  val- 
vate  lobes ;  petals  five  (rarely  four),  obovate. 
orbiculate,  or  linear- spathulate  ;  stamens  usually 
numerous.  Leaves  alternate,  or  the  floral  ones 
opposite,  digitately  three  to  seven-foliolate  or 
impari  -  pinnate ;  leaflets  solitary,  or  bi-  or 
ternate,  often  lobed  or  divided ;  stipules  adnate 
to  the  base  of  the  petioles.  Several  species 
of  this  genus  are  very  desirable  subjects  for 
rockwork,  bare  banks,  and  similar  situations; 
they  thrive  in  almost  any  moderately  good 
garden  soil,  but  a  sandy  one  is  preferable. 
Potentillas  may  be  readily  propagated  by  divi-  pjG  265. 

sion,   or  by  seeds.     Some  of  the  hybrid  forms 
are  of   far  more  importance  to  horticulturists 
than  the  typical  species.     The  undermentioned  are  hardy 
herbaceous  perennials,  except  where  otherwise   specified. 

P.  alba  (white).  JL  white,  with  a  dark  orange  ring  at  the  base, 
nearly  lin.  across ;  petals  obcordate,  longer  than  the  calyx  ; 
pedicels  axillary  and  terminal.  February  to  August.  I,  lower 
ones  quinate,  upper  ones  ternate.  Stems  procumbent,  weak. 
European  Alps,  Ac. 

P.  alpestris  (mountain*  ft.  bright  yellow,  about  lin.  across, 
with  cordate  petals  and  acute  sepals;  pedicels  axillary 
and  terminal,  long.  July.  1.,  radical  ones  of  fire,  rarely  of 
seven,  wedge-shaped,  rather  hairy  leaflet*,  deeply  cut  in  the 
upper  half.  Stems  ascending.  A.  6in.  to  12in.  Europe,  Ac. 
(Britain).  (Sy.  En.  R  429.) 

P.  ambigua  (doubtful).*  JL  rich  yellow,  about  lin.  across,  and 
just  overtopping  the  dense  carpet  of  foliage.  June.  L  green, 
forming  a  dwarf ,  dense  mass.  A.6in.  Himalaya,  185L  A  creeping 
plant,  of  free  growth.  (B.  M.  4613.) 

P.  argnta  (sharply-serratedX  JL  pale  yellow,  in  a  crowded,  dichoto- 
mous  panicle;  petals  obovate,  entire,  longer  than  the  calyx. 
June  and  July,  I  pinnate ;  leaflets  roundish-ovate,  oblique  at 
base,  doubly  and  deeply  toothed.  Stem  erect,  pubescent  h.  1ft 
to  3ft  North  America,  1826.  (B.  R.  1379.) 

P.  argyrophylla  (silvery -leaved).*  JL  yellow,  Jin.  to  IJin.  in 
diameter ;  petals  obcordate-cuneate  ;  calyx  silky.  Summer.  L, 
leaflets  sessile  or  slightly  stalked,  green,  finely  silky  above,  white 
beneath  :  teeth  acute,  h,  lift,  to  3ft  Himalaya.  STN.  P.  intiffnit 
(B.  B.  1841,  37). 

P.  a.  atrosanguinea  (dark  blood-coloured).  JL  of  a  beautiful 
dark  crimson.  Himalaya,  1822.  Srx  P.  atrotanyvinea  (L.  B.  C 
786  ;  B.  M.  2689). 


Fotentilla — continued. 

P.  atrosanguinea  (dark  redX 
atrotarvnunea. 

P.  Clusiana  (Clusins'X  A.  in  terminal  corymbs ;  corolla  white 
large;  petals  rourdish,  hardly  longer  than  the  calyx.  June  to 
August  I.,  radical  ones  quinate,  caoline  ones  ternate ;  leaflets 
oval-cuneiform,  pubescent,  tridental*  at  apex,  with  connivent 
teeth.  A.  bin.  Eastern  Europe,  4c.,  1806.  (B.  M.  1327 ; 
J.  P.  A.  116.) 


A  synonym  of  P.  aryyroph\iUa 


.  WUMH  iuu  (Comarum).  Marsh  Cinquefoil  or  Potentil.  ThU 
is  the  correct  name  of  the  plant  described  in  this  work  as 
Comarum  paluftre. 

P.  congesta  (crowded).'  JL  crowded,  terminal;  corolla  white; 
petals  longer  than  the  calyx  ;  outer  calyx  segments  quite  entire 
August  1.,  radical  ones  pinnate  ;  leaflets  cuneate-oblong,  cut  at 
the  apex.  A.  1ft  to  2ft  California,  1826.  (R  M.  2880,  under 
name  of  HorMia  eowtttta.) 


P.  fonnosa  (beautiful).    A  synonym  cf  P. 


POTEXTILLA  FROTICOSA,  showing  Flowering  Branch,  detached 
Flower,  with  Petals  removed,  and  Carpel. 

P.  frntlcpsa  (shrubby).*  rf.  yellow,  sub-corymbose,  numerous, 
small,  with  obovate-ronndish  petals,  longer  than  the  calyx. 
Summer.  L  pinnate;  leaflets  oblong-lanceolate,  quite  entire,  hairy. 
A.  2ft  to  4ft  Northern  hemisphere  (Britain).  Shrub.  See 
Fig.  265.  (Sy.  En.  B.  436.) 

P.  gracilis  (slender).  JL  golden-yellow  ;  petals  obcordate,  longer 
than  the  silky  calyx.  July.  L  quinate,  lower  ones  on  long 
pattoies,  upper  ones  sessile ;  leaflets  lanceolate,  deeply  and  pin- 
natifldly  serrated,  white-tomentose  beneath.  Stem  hairy, 
corymbosely  panicled  at  apex.  h.  1ft  to  2ft  North  America. 
1826.  (KM.  23k) 

P.  grandiflora  (large-flowered).  K.  yellow,  large;  petals 
obcordate,  twice  the  length  of  the  calyx;  receptacle  pilose. 
June  and  July.  L  ternate;  leaflets  obovate,  cnneate  at  base, 
deeply  serrated,  pilose.  South  Europe,  1640.  Plant  ascending. 

P.  Hopwoodiana  (Hopwood's).*  JL,  petals  beautifully  variegated, 
marked  with  a  spot  of  deep  rose-colour  at  the  base,  and  from  it 
to  the  centre  of  a  pale  straw-colour,  edged  with  bright  rose- 
colonr.  June  and  July.  L,  lower  ones  with  fire  or  six  leaflets, 
upper  ones  ternate  ;  leaflets  oblong-cuneiform,  coarsely  toothed, 
hairy  on  both  surfaces,  k.  l*ft  A  hybrid,  (a"  B.  1337 ; 
S.  R  F.  G.  ser.  ii.  61.) 

P.  insignia  (remarkable).    A  synonym  of  P.  argyrvphylla. 

P.  laelniosa  (jagged-leaved).  JL  yellow,  disposed  in  corymbose 
panicles;  petals  obcordate,  much  longer  than  the  calyx.  June 
and  July.  I.  with  five  to  seven  oblong,  laciniately-pinnatifld, 
pilose  leaflets.  Stem  erect,  reddish.  A.  1ft  to  IJft  Hungary, 
1816.  A  sub-species  of  P.  recta.  (B.  R.  1478.) 

P.  lupinoides  (Lupine-like).    A  synonym  of  P.  niealit. 
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P.  F«inima.  (smallest),  fl.  yellow ;  calyx  segments  shorter  than 
the  corolla.  May  and  June.  L  ternate,  smoothish  above,  but 
pilose  beneath;  leaflets  obovate,  short,  oenaied,  and  rather 
retuse.  A.  Sin.  Alps,  1818.  (L.  B.  C.  480.) 

P.  missourica  (Missouri).    A  synonym  of  P.  Pennsylvania*. 

P.  nepalensls  (Nepaul).  This  species  is  very  like  /'.  arpyro- 
phylla  atrosanrjuinea,  but  has  quinate,  radical  leaves.  Himalaya. 
SYN.  P.  formosa  (S.  B.  F.  G.  156). 

P.  nitida  (shining).*  fl.  of  a  delicate  rose,  the  green  sepals 
showing  between  the  petals,  the  petals  nearly  oval  in  outline, 
notched  at  the  apex,  longer  than  the  calyx  ;  solitary.  Summer. 
I.  ternate  ;  leaflets  obovate  or  wedge-shaped,  toothed  at  the  apex, 
clothed  on  both  sides  with  shining,  silvery,  silky  down.  Stems 
ascending.  South  Europe,  1815.  (Gn.,  June,  1884 ;  J.  F.  A.  25  ; 
R.G.8580 

P.  nlvalia  (snowy),  fl.  three  to  six,  terminal ;  corolla  white ; 
petals  obcordate,  shorter  than  the  calyx.  July.  I.  with  five  to 
seven  obovate,  roundish,  obtuse  leaflets,  which  are  connivently 
serrated  at  the  apex,  anil  densely  clothed  with  silky  hairs.  Stem 
erect,  pilose.  A.  3in.  10  6in.  Pyrenees,  1739.  SVN.  P.  lupinoides 
(L.  B.  C.  654). 

P.  nivca  (snowy-leaved),  fl.  yellow ;  petals  broad,  obcordate, 
a  little  longer  than  the  calyx.  June  to  August.  I.  ternate; 
leaflets  obovate-cuneiform,  with  flat,  deeply  serrated  margins, 
rather  hairy  above,  but  clotheil  with  white  tomentum  beneath. 
Europe,  &c.,  1815.  Plant  ascending.  (L.  B.  C.  460.) 

P.  n.  macrophylla  (large-leaved).  A  variety  with  larger  flowers 
and  leaflets,  and  elongated  petioles.  (B.  M.  29b2.) 

P.  pennsylvanica  (Fennsylvanian).  ft.  yellow,  corymbose; 
petals  emarginate,  longer  than  the  woolly  calyx.  June  to 
August.  I.  pinnate,  with  usually  three  pairs  of  leaflets,  hoary 
and  silky  above,  white-downy  beneath ;  leaflets  oblong,  pinnatitid, 
with  linear-lanceolate,  acute  segments,  h.  14ft.  North  America, 
1827.  SYN.  P.  missourica  (B.  B.  1412). 

P.  pyrenaica  (Pyrenean).  fl.  deep  golden-yellow,  large,  the 
petals  very  round,  and  overlapping,  and  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx. 
Summer.  1.,  radical  ones  on  long  stalks,  velvety  or  nearly  smooth, 
with  oblong  leaflets,  toothed  towards  the  end  ;  cauline  ones  three 
to  flve-lobed,  on  short  stalks,  and  the  upper  ones  entire,  h.  Sin. 
to  16in.  Eastern  and  Central  Pyrenees.  A  showy  species,  some- 
times covered  with  adpressed  hairs,  and  at  others  quite  smooth. 

P.  Russelliana  (Russell's).  /.  of  a  rich  blood-scarlet,  nearly 
2in.  in  diameter;  petals  obcordate.  Summer  and  autumn.  I. 
ternate,  one-coloured  beneath,  h.  1ft  Hardy.  A  hybrid,  pro- 
bably  between  P.  aryyrophvlla  atrosanguinea  and  P.  nepalensis. 
(B.  M.  3470.) 

P.  Saxifraga  (Saxifrage-like).*  /.  white,  in  corymbose,  snb- 
nmbellate  neads ;  petals  nearly  round,  twice  as  long  as  the 
calyx.  May  and  June.  I.  either  of  five  leaflets,  the  central 
leaflets  haying  short,  partial  petioles,  and  all  being  three-toothed, 
with  connivent  teeth,  or  of  three  leaflets,  which  are  generally 
entire.  Stem  shrubby,  with  very  short,  densely-tufted  branches. 
h.  4in.  to  6in.  Mentone.  (F.  M.  x.) 

P.  Sibbaldia  (Sibbaldia).  A.  yellow,  few  in  terminal,  close 
cymes ;  petals  small.  July.  1.  lin.  to  Sin.  long  ;  leaflets  Jin.  to 
lin.  long.  Stems  3in.  to  5in.  long,  axillary,  ascending,  leafy. 
Europe  (Britain),  North  America.  (Sy.  En.  B.  426.)  SYN.  Sif>- 
baldia  procumbent. 

P.  Tormentilla  (Tormentilla).  Blood-root.  Jt.  bright  yellow, 
small,  and  mostly  with  four  petals ;  the  first  one  of  each  stein 
has,  however,  frequently  five.  Summer.  I.,  lower  ones  shortly 
stalked ;  upper  ones  always  sessile,  with  three,  or  rarely  five, 
leaflets.  Stems  erect.  Europe,  &c.  (Britain).  (B.  M.  PI.  101; 
Sy.  En.  B.  430.)  SYN.  P.  tridentata. 

P.  tridentata  (three-toothed).    A  synonym  of  P.  Tormentilla. 

P.  unguiculata  (clawed).*  ft.  pearly-white,  iin.  in  diameter,  in 
open  pinicles  with  slender,  spreading  branches,  peduncles,  and 
pedicels ;  petals  rather  longer  than  the  calyx  lobes,  rounded 
July.  L,  radical  ones  4in.  to  8in.  loni,  petioled,  narrow-linear, 
flexuous,  sessile,  consisting  of  three  closely-packed  leaflets ; 
cauline  ones  more  sessile,  with  more  scattered  leaflets.  Stem 
9in.  to  12in.  high,  very  slender.  California.  (B.  M.  6560.)  SY.N. 
Ivegia  unyuieulata. 

P.  verna  (spring),  fl.  bright  yellow,  in  irregular  panicles  at  the 
ends  of  the  stems,  with  obcordate  petals  longer  than  the  calyx. 
Spring.  I.  rigid ;  lower  ones  on  long  stalks,  with  five  or  seven, 
oblong  or  wedge-shaped,  toothed  leaflets ;  upper  ones  quinate 
or  rarely  ternate,  nearly  sessile,  h.  6in.  to  8in.,  but  some- 
times prostrate.  Europe,  &c.  (Britain).  A  variable  species. 
(Sy.  En  B.  428.) 

P.  viscosa  (clammy),  fl.  yellow,  crowded  at  the  tips  of  the 
branches  into  a  few-flowered  panicle  ;  petals  obovate,  emarginate, 
hardly  longer  than  the  calyx.  June  to  August.  I.  greenish  on 
both  surfaces,  pinnate ;  leaflets  oblong,  sharply  and  deeply  ser- 
rated, upper  ones  decurrent,  lower  ones  small,  h.  1ft.  to  lift. 
Dahuria,  1797.  (B.  R.  1492.) 

FOTENTIL,  MARSH.    See  Potentilla  Comarum. 

POTERIUM  (the  old  Greek  name,  used  by  Dioscorides, 
from  poterion,  a  drinking-cup  ;  the  foliage  of  Burnet  having 
been  used  in  the  preparation  of  some  medicinal  drink). 


Poterium — continued. 

Bnrnet.  Including  Sanguisorba.  OKD.  Rosaceas.  A  genus 
comprising  about  fifteen  or  twenty  species  of  greenhouse 
or  hardy,  perennial  (in  one  case  annual)  herbs,  decumbent 
at  base,  very  rarely  spiny  shrubs,  inhabiting  the  whole  of 
the  temperate  and  warmer  regions  of  the  Northern  hemi- 
sphere. Flowers  at  the  tips  of  the  scapes,  densely  capitate 
or  spicate,  small,  bracteate  and  bibracteolate ;  calyx  tube 
turbinate,  persistent,  constricted  at  throat ;  lobes  four, 
petal-like,  deciduous,  imbricated ;  petals  absent.  Leaves 
alternate,  impari-pinnate  ;  petioles  elongated,  with  an  im- 
bricated sheath  at  base ;  leaflets  petiolulate,  serrated, 
rarely  entire.  The  herbaceous  kinds  thrive  in  any  ordinary 
garden  soil,  and  may  be  increased  by  seeds.  The  shrubs 
require  a  light,  rich  soil,  and  may  be  propagated  by  young 
cuttings,  which  will  root  readily  under  a  glass.  See  also 
Bnrnet. 

P.  caudatnm  (tailed).  /.  greenish,  dioecious,  sometimes  six-cleft 
and  trigynous  ;  spikes  eloiigated,  cylindrical.  January  to  April. 
I.,  under  surface,  as  well  as  the  petioles  and  peduncles,  villous. 
Branches  unarmed,  h.  2ft.  to  3ft.  Canary  Islands,  1779.  Green- 
house shrub.  (B.  M.  2341.) 

P.  officinalo  (officinal).  Great  Burnet.  /.  dark  purple  ;  spikes 
ovate  ;  stamens  equalling  the  glabrous  calyx.  June  to  August. 
I.  glabrous;  leaflets  ovate,  rather  cordate,  h.  3ft.  to  4ft. 
Europe  (Britain).  Perennial  herb.  SYN.  Sanquisorba  officinalis 
(Sy.  En.  B.  421). 

P.  Sanguisorba  (Sanguisorba).  Common  Salad  Burnet.  fl. 
greenish  or  purplish  ;  lower  ones  of  the  head  male,  upper  ones 
female.  June  and  July.  1.,  as  well  as  the  stems,  glabrous  ;  leaf- 
lets roundish-ovate,  h.  1ft.  to  2ft  Europe  (Britain).  Perennial 
herb.  (Sy.  En.  B.  419.) 

P.  spinosum  (spiny),  fl.  greenish,  in  oblong  spikes.  April  to 
August.  I.,  leaflets  smoothish,  serrated.  Branches  rather  villous, 
the  ultimate  ones  terminating  in  spines,  h.  2ft.  to  3ft.  South 
Europe,  1595.  Hardy  shrub.  (S.  F.  G.  943.) 


MOTH. 

name  are  included 
numerous  species  of  Noctuidce,  the  larvae  of  which  devour 


FIG.  266.  LARV.E  OF  POTHER 
POTHERB  MOTHS.     Under  this 


the  low-growing  garden  produce  or  potherbs,  such  as 
Cabbages,  Turnips,  Beets,  Peas,  Beans,  Carrots,  &c.  The 
moths  are  nearly  all  dull-coloured,  and  mostly  have  a 
spread  of  wings  of  Hin.  to  2iin.  They  belong  to  groups 
for  the  most  part  already  discussed  (see  Mamestra, 
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Potherb  Moths — continued. 

Noctua,  Plusia) ;  hence,  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat 
here  what  is  to  be  found  under  these  headings,  as  to 
the  form  and  habits  of  the  moths.  The  larrse  are  long 
and  worm-like  (see  Pig.  266),  not  hairy,  and  generally 
dull  green,  brown,  or  yellowish  in  colour,  with  longi- 
tudinal lines  and  black  dots,  though  sometimes  orna- 
mented with  brighter  colours.  They  live  hidden  between 
the  leaves  of  their  food-plants,  or  underground  upon 
roots  of  Turnips  and  other  plants,  and,  unless  looked 
for,  are  very  seldom  to  be  seen.  Owing  to  their  mode 
of  life,  they  are  apt  to  remain  in  Cabbages  and  other 
vegetables  till  cooked  and  sent  to  the  table.  It  is  hardly 
possible  to  get  rid  of  them  entirely,  and  the  more  so, 
since  most  of  them  feed  largely  on  weeds,  as  well  as  on 
garden  produce.  Hadena  oleraeea  sometimes  gets  the 


FIG.  267    HADENA  OLBRACEA. 

name  of  Potherb  Moth,  though  not  peculiarly  destruc- 
tive. For  its  appearance,  see  Pig.  267.  The  front  wings 
are  reddish-brown;  there  is  a  nearly  white  line  parallel 
to  the  hind  margin,  and  bent  so  as  form  a  W  nearly 
in  the  middle;  the  stigmas  near  the  middle  of  the  wing 
are  margined  with  white  scales,  and  the  one  nearer  the 
tip  (the  reniform  stigma)  is  of  a  dull  ochreous  colour. 
The  hind  wings  are  grey-brown,  paler  towards  the 


Fro  268.  LAIIVA  OF  HADEXA  OLERACS*. 

base,  and  the  body  is  grey-brown.  The  larva  (eee  Fig. 
268)  is  usually  some  shade  of  dull  greenish -grey,  with 
many  white  dots,  and  a  smaller  number  of  regularly- 
arranged  black  dots  along  the  body.  The  back  is  marked 
with  three  dull,  darker  lines  lengthwise,  and  there  is  a 
white  line  running  along  the  lower  part  of  each  ride. 
The  pupa  is  protected  in  an  earthen  cocoon. 

Remedies.  The  larvae  of  all  kinds  of  Potherb  Moths 
should  be  destroyed  whenever  seen.  Hand-picking,  though 
slow,  is,  perhaps,  the  surest  method.  Gas-lime  is  a  very 
useful  application,  either  used  fresh  in  a  narrow  ring  on 
the  soil,  round,  but  not  touching,  the  stems  of  the  plants, 
or  after  some  months'  exposure  to  air,  when  it  should  be 
dusted  over  the  plants,  so  as  to  allow  it  to  get  between 
the  leaves.  Soot  has  also  been  successfully  employed. 
Of  course,  such  remedies  render  it  necessary  to  thoroughly 
wash  the  plants  before  using  them  at  table.  The  pupae 
are  often  exposed  when  the  soil  is  dug  over  in  garden- 


Potherb  Moths— continued. 

ing  operations,  and  they  should  be  destroyed.  The 
moth?  may  be  attracted  by  light,  or  by  "  sugaring,"  and 
should  be  caught  and  killed. 

Potherbs  are  also  frequently  damaged  by  hairy  larvae. 
Some  account  of  these  will  be  found  under  Tiger 
Moths  (which  tee). 

POTHOMORPHE.      Included  under  Piper. 

POTHOS  (the  Cingalese  name  of  one  of  the  species; 

the  Pothos  of  Theophrastus  is  an  entirely  different  plant). 

ORD.  Aroideae  (Araceoe).   Of  this  genus,  about  forty  species 

have  been   enumerated,  but,  according  to  the  "  Genera 

Plantarom,"  not  more   than  twenty  are   really  distinct. 

They  are  much-branched,  tall,  stove,  climbing  shrubs,  with 

the  lower  branchlets  rooting,  and  those  at  the  summit 

spreading,  and  inhabit  Asia,  Australia,  the  Pacific  Islands, 

and  (one  species)  Madagascar.      Spathe  small,  ovate  or 

conchoid,  rarely  elongated,  reflexed,  green,  accrescent  or 

|    persistent;  spadix  shorter  than  the  spathe,  long-stipitate, 

j    clavate,  globose,    or    ovoid,   often    decnrved.    sometimes 

1    twisted  or  fleiuous,  clothed  with  perfect  flowers,  each  of 

I    which  has  a  perianth  of  sir  segments,  fornicate  at  apex; 

I    peduncles  leafy,  sheathed,  or  naked.      Leaves  distichous, 

obliquely  linear  or  ovate-lanceolate,  the  blade  sometimes 

deficient;    petioles  winged  or  widened,   and   leafy.     The 

species  described  below  are  the  only  ones  worth  growing, 

the   others    being   more    curious   than    ornamental.      For 

culture,  see  Anthurinm. 

P.  acaulls  (stemless).    A  garden  synonym  of  Anthurium  Hookeri. 

P.  argyraaa  (silvery).    A  garden  synonym  of  Seindaptut  aryyraea. 

P.  aurea  (golden).     1.  strikingly   variegated,   of  a  dark  green, 

boldly  and  irregularly  marked    by   bands   or  fantastic-shaped 

blotches  of  creamy-yellow,  here  and  there  suffused  with  pale 

yellowish-green,  cordate,  ovate,  acute,  thick,  fleshy.     Solomon 

Isles,  1880.    A  very  distinct  and  remarkable  plant,  of  free  growth ; 

"probably  some  species  of  Seindaptus  or  Rayhidophora    (N.  K. 

Brown).    (L  H.  38?.) 

P.  cannaefolia  (Canna-leaved).    A  synonym  of  SpathiphyUum 

eannctfolivm. 

P.  celatocanlis  (concealed-stemmed).*  I.  oblique,  sessile,  with  a 
short,  clasping  sheath,  broadly  elliptic  in  outline,  very  obtuse  at 
apex,  and  cordate  at  base,  rich  dark  green ;  under  surface  pale 
green,  and  minutely  crystalline.  North-west  Borneo,  1880.  A 
handsome  climber,  lying  perfectly  flat  upon  the  surface  over 
which  it  climbs ;  it  is  a  most  desirable  plant  for  covering  walls, 
trunks  of  tree-ferns,  Ac.  As  the  flowers  of  the  plant  are  un- 
known, it  is  far  from  certain  that  it  belongs  to  the  genus  Pothot. 
(F.  d.  S.  2419-20  ;  L  H.  n.  s.,  496.) 

P.  fcettdus  (fetid).  A  synonym  of  Symplocarptu  fcefidm. 
P.  Seemannl  (Seemann's).  JL,  spathe  ovate  or  ovate-oblong, 
apiculate;  spadix  slightly  longer  than  the  stipes;  peduncles 
short.  May.  L  lanceolate,  acute,  obtuse  at  base  ;  petioles  more 
or  less  cuneate,  auricnlate-rotundate,  shorter  than  the  blade. 
China,  1821.  (B.  R.  1357,  under  name  of  P.  tcandent.) 

POTS  AND  POTTHTO.  Pots  are  amongst  the 
most  essential  of  garden  utensils,  and  on  the  proper 
i  execution  of  Potting  depends  materially  the  success 
j  attained  in  plant  culture.  Potting  is  a  general  term 
meant  to  imply  that  a  plant  is  being  first  placed  in  a 
Pot,  or  transferred  from  one  size  to  another  for  providing 
additional  rooting  space.  Pots  are  generally  made  of  clay, 
and  as  this  varies  in  different  localities,  so  do  the  articles 
made  from  it ;  from  different  potteries,  too,  the  sizes  and 
shapes  vary  considerably.  In  making  Pots,  a  certain 
quantity  of  clay  is  called  a  "  cast " ;  this  is  worked  to  make 
the  number  by  which  the  sizes  are  in  many  places  dis- 
tinguished—thus, 48's,  32's,  24's,  Ac.— the  two  lesser 
numbers  taking  respectively  the  same  quantity  of  clay 
to  the  cast  as  the  other,  but  the  Pots  being  in  two  larger 
sizes.  In  other  places,  the  sizes  are  known  by  inches,  as 
Sin.,  6in.,  8in.,  and  so  on.  All  Pots  are  made,  or  should 
be  made,  wider  at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom;  this 
is  an  essential  provision  for  allowing  the  balls  to  be 
turned  out  without  becoming  broken.  If  the  shape  were 
cylindrical,  or  the  bottom  wider  than  the  top,  this  would 
be  an  impossibility,  as  the  ball  becomes  compressed  inside 
to  the  same  shape,  and,  in  due  course,  is  usually  permeated 
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Pots  and  Potting1 — continued. 

with  roots.  In  order  to  supply  plants  with  an  amount  of 
eoil  and  root  space  somewhat  in  proportion  to  their  several 
requirements,  numerous  sizes  of  Pots  are  indispensable. 
There  are  various  sorts  and  shapes  made,  the  most  being 
of  the  ordinary  description ;  while  special  ones  are  made 
for  Orchids,  and  for  other  purposes,  such  as  forcing  Rhu- 
barb and  Seakale.  Ordinary  Pots  are  always  provided  with 
a  hole  at  the  bottom,  for  the  escape  of  water ;  in  some  of 
the  larger  sizes,  two  or  three  in  addition  are  made  at 
the  side,  near  the  bottom.  A  rim  is  generally  made  round 
the  top,  but,  in  some  potteries,  small  sizes  are  made 
without ;  one  of  the  objects  being  that  a  larger  quantity 
may  be  stood  in  a  given  space  after  they  are  filled  with 
plants — the  absence  of  rims  allowing  them  to  be  arranged 
in  a  smaller  compass.  Orchid-pots  are  of  greater  width, 
in  proportion  to  depth,  than  others  of  ordinary  make ; 
they  are  also  much  perforated  at  the  bottom  and  sides, 
to  insure  the  porosity  and  perfect  drainage  which 
these  plants  require,  and  to  allow  spaces  for  their  roots 
to  grow  through  and  attach  themselves  to  the  outside 
surface.  Blanching-pots  used  for  forcing  Rhubarb  and 
Seakale  are  large  and  deep,  and  are  provided  with  a 
movable  top,  for  affording  access  to  the  interior  without 
lifting  off  the  whole.  They  are  inverted  over  the  plants 
in  the  reserve  ground,  or  elsewhere  in  the  open  garden, 
and  covered  with  leaves  or  fermenting  material.  These 
Pots  are  specially  useful  where  forcing  or  forwarding  is 
only  requisite  in  spring,  and  not  throughout  the  winter. 

Some  few  cultivators  favour  glazed  Pots  in  preference 
to  those  of  the  usual  description,  which  are  nnglazed ;  but 
they  are  much  higher  priced,  and,  for  several  reasons,  are 
not  to  be  generally  recommended.  Glazed  Pots  do  not 
need  much  attention  to  keep  them  clean,  and  plants 
grown  in  them  require  less  water  than  in  the  others ;  but 
there  is  not  the  same  degree  of  cohesion  between  the 
soil  and  Pot,  which  is  most  desirable  for  success  in  plant 
culture. 

Besides  the  sorts  of  Pots  already  referred  to,  there  are 
others  known  as  the  Alpine  or  Double-sided,  and  the 
Double-rimmed.  The  Alpine  Pot  is  virtually  two,  one 
inside  the  other,  a  narrow  space  being  allowed  between 
them  for  filling  with  water,  damp  sand,  or  moss,  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  evaporation  from  the  soil  in  which 
the  plant  grows.  This  end  may  be  gained,  to  a  certain 
extent,  by  the  use  of  moss  and  two  ordinary  Pots  of 
different  sizes,  one  inside  the  other;  but,  if  water  is 
intended  for  filling  the  space  between,  only  the  best 
ware,  as  used  for  the  Alpine  Pot,  would  suit :  the 
ordinary  sort  would  be  too  porous.  Double-rimmed 
Pots  are  used  for  propagating,  when  bell  glasses  are 
employed;  an  extra  rim  being  made  for  the  reception  of 
the  glass,  which  admits  of  all  the  space  inside  being 
occupied  with  cuttings.  These  Pots  have  few  practical 
advantages,  and  are  not  extensively  used.  Shallow  Pots 
are  now  in  great  demand,  especially  for  Orchids:  they 
may  be  suspended  like  baskets,  and,  being  shallow,  are 
often  called  pans. 

Potting  forms  a  most  important  part  of  the  routine  work 
of  gardening;  it  has  to  be  practised  more  or  less  almost 
daily  in  all  extensive  establishments.  The  work  varies 
infinitely  with  the  numerous  subjects  grown,  as  do  also 
the  requirements  of  different  plants.  Some  need  very  firm, 
and  others  only  moderately  firm,  Potting ;  and,  again,  one 
sort  of  plant  will  bear  frequent,  and  what  is  termed  large, 
shifts,  while  certain  death  would  result  with  another  were 
it  similarly  treated.  A  few  general  remarks  may  be  given 
on  this  subject  here ;  but  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  enter 
far  into  details,  since  these  are  given  elsewhere  under 
the  several  plants  which  specially  require  them,  and  the 
practice  is  one  which  can  only  be  fully  learned  by  long 
experience  and  close  observation.  The  provision  of 
proper  and  efficient  drainage  is  always  of  great  im- 
portance, and  forms  the  first  part  of  the  Potting 


Pots  and  Potting — continued. 

process,  except  the  preparation  of  soil  and  Pots.  These 
latter  should  always  be  used  clean  and  dry ;  they 
are  best  if  washed ;  but  when  this  is  impracticable,  a 
thorough  rubbing-out  is  most  essential.  It  may  not  be 
generally  known  that  plants  never  turn  out  properly 
from  Pots  that  are  wet  or  dirty  at  the  time  they  are  used ; 
sometimes,  it  is  impossible  to  separate  balls  of  earth 
without  breaking  them  all  to  pieces,  and  so  destroying, 
or  at  least  injuring,  the  roots.  Dry,  clean  Pots,  and  good 
drainage,  are,  therefore,  important  preparations  for  Potting. 
The  proper  soil  will,  of  course,  vary  with  the  numerous 
plants  about  to  be  inserted  therein,  but  a  rule  of  general 
application  is  that  of  having  it  just  sufficiently  moist  at 
the  time  of  using.  Wet  soil  cannot  be  properly  worked 
in  around  the  roots,  and  plants  never  succeed  so  well 
when  placed  in  it;  while  a  soil  too  dry  cannot  be  rightly 
solidified  in  Potting,  and  is  difficult  to  moisten  through 
afterwards  by  watering.  Soft-wooded  plants  may  in- 
variably have  more  soil  added  to  their  roots  at  one  time 
than  those  of  a  hard-wooded  nature  :  where  Pots  nearly 
as  large  again  may  be  safely  used  with  the  one,  the  other 
would  only  require  the  least  additional  space.  Spring 
is  the  season  when  Potting  operations  are  naturally  most 
active,  as  the  period  when  new  growth  commences 
in  BO  many  plants,  after  comparative  inactivity,  is 
a  good  time  to  provide  them  with  additional  root-space 


FIG.   269.   POTTING-BENCIL 

or  whatever  other  attention  they  may  require.  In 
Potting  hard-wooded  plants  of  any  description,  the  old 
ball  should  never  be  placed  lower  in  the  soil  than 
it  has  previously  been ;  if  the  stems  are  buried,  certain 
death  will,  in  most  cases,  be  the  result.  These  remarks 
apply  more  particularly  to  Heaths  and  numerous 
subjects  of  a  like  tender  nature  that  are  natives  of 
Australia,  the  Cape,  &c.  In  contrast  to  the  class  of 
plants  just  referred  to,  there  are  others  which  may 
have  their  stems  buried  at  the  time  of  Potting  without 
the  least  fear  of  injury;  these  are  mostly  of  the  soft- 
wooded  class,  and  need  not  be  severally  mentioned. 
Another  point  for  reference  is  that  of  properly  filling- 
in  the  space  all  round  the  old  ball  of  earth.  It  is  not 
an  unfrequent  occurrence,  on  turning  a  plant  out  after 
it  has  been  shifted,  to  find  the  space  round  the  lower  part 
of  the  old  ball  only  partly  filled ;  this  shows  very 
inferior  workmanship.  If  a  plant  is  potted  as  it 
should  be,  all  the  additional  soil  given  will  have  been 
rendered  equally  firm  with  the  hand  or  hand-rammer,  as 
the  case  may  be,  and  thus  the  old  and  new  soil  will  unite. 
Plants  should  never  be  Potted  when  the  balls  are  dry 
or  approaching  dryness :  they  seldom  get  soaked  after- 
wards when  surrounded  with  soil  of  a  moist  nature, 
through  which  the  water,  when  given,  will  pass  readily, 
and  leave  the  dry  part  to  remain  as  before.  The  balls 
of  earth  and  the  soil  used  should,  therefore,  be  as  near 
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Pots  and  Potting— continued. 

alike,   regarding  moisture,  as  may  be  practicable ;  either 
ertreme  most  be  avoided. 

A  strong  Potting-bench  is  always  requisite  for  the 
proper  execution  of  work  upon  it  Unless  the  bench  is 
firm,  Potting  on  it  is  unsatisfactory,  as  the  soil  cannot 
be  pressed  or  rammed  unless  the  Pot  rests  upon 
a  solid  base.  The  shape  and  strength  of  material  best 
suited  for  a  strong  Potting-bench  are  indicated  in 
Fig.  269.  Snch  a  one  made  strong  would  last  a  very 
long  time,  and  could  be  moved  about  to  any  part  of  the 
garden,  if  desired. 

POTTERY-TREE.  A  common  name  -applied  to 
Moquilea  utilis. 

POTTLE.     See  Measures. 

POUFARTIA.  Included  under  Spondias  (which 
tee). 

POUROUMA  (the  native  name  in  Guiana).  ORD. 
Urticacece.  Of  this  genus  of  trees,  about  thirty  species 
have  been  enumerated,  natives  of  tropical  South  America. 
Flowers  dioecious,  numerously  disposed,  the  males  in 
glomerules  or  cymose-panicnlate  heads,  the  females  in 
cymes ;  peduncles  axillary,  solitary  or  twin.  Mature  fruit 
distinct,  erect,  much  larger  than  in  allied  genera.  Leaves 
alternate,  long-stalked,  undivided  or  sometimes  on  the 
same  tree  palmately  three  to  five-fid  or  parted ;  stipules 
large,  very  caducous.  P.  edulvg,  the  only  species  which 
calls  for  mention  here,  requires  culture  aimilar  to  Arto- 
carpus  (which  see). 

P.  edulis  (edible).  Jr.  in  clusters,  of  the  form  and  taste  of  Hazel 
nuts  (much  enlnaaiil  by  the  natives  of  Columbia).  1.  green  above, 
bluish-white  beneath,  as  large  as  those  of  Wiyandia  imperial**. 
Cold  regions  of  Columbian  Cordilleras,  1873.  Greenhouse. 

FOURRETIA.     A  synonym  of  Pnya  (which  see). 

POURRETIA  FRIGIDA.  A  synonym  of  Dyckia 
frigida  (which  see). 

POUS,  PODOS.  Used  in  Greek  compounds,  this 
signifies  a  foot  or  stalk;  e.g.,  Podosperm  (the  same  as 
Funiculus),  the  stalk  on  which  some  seeds  are  borne. 

PBJECOX.  Appearing  or  developing  comparatively 
early. 

FR.SMORSE.  Having  an  irregular,  ragged  termi- 
nation ;  appearing  as  if  bitten  off. 

PR  A  TRIE  CLOVER.     See  Petalostemon. 

PRASANTHEA.  A  synonym  of  Paliavana  (which 
see). 

FRASINT7S.     Grass-green. 

FRASOPHYLLUM  (from  Proton,  a  Leek,  and 
phyllon,  a  leaf ;  in  allusion  to  the  similarity  which  exists 
in  the  leaves).  ORD.  Orchidece.  A  genus  comprising 
about  twenty-six  species  of  greenhouse,  terrestrial  orchids  ; 
two  are  natives  of  New  Zealand,  one  is  New  Caledonian, 
and  the  rest  are  Australian.  Flowers  small,  in  loose  or 
dense,  sessile  spikes ;  the  perianth  often  abruptly  inflexed 
above  the  ovary.  Leaves  in  a  long  sheath,  sometimes 
elongated,  terete,  sometimes  reduced  to  a  short  mncro. 
The  species  are  of  botanical  interest  only. 

PRATENSIS.     Inhabiting  meadows. 

FRATIA  (named  after  M.  Prat-Bernon,  of  the  French 
Navy,  who  accompanied  Freycinet,  but  died  a  few  days 
after  the  expedition  sailed).  SYK.  Piddingtonia.  ORD. 
Campanulacete.  A  genus  comprising  about  fifteen  species 
of  usually  slender,  prostrate  or  creeping,  rarely  tall,  as- 
cendent or  erect,  greenhouse  or  hardy  herbs,  natives  of 
Tropical  Asia,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  South  America. 
Flowers  often  rather  small,  in  many  species  abortive, 
dioecious;  calyx  tube  adnate,  obovoid  or  turbinate;  limb 
five-parted ;  corolla  oblique,  with  incurved,  oblique  or 
sub-bilabiate  lobes;  peduncles  axillary,  one-flowered. 


Pratia— continued. 

Leaves  alternate,  frequently  broad,  toothed.     For  culture, 
see   Lobelia,  to   which   this   genus   is   allied,   and   from 
which  it  principally   differs  in  the  fruit  being  a  globose 
or  obovoid  berry,  and  not  a  dry  capsule. 
P.   angnlata  (angled).*  JL  white,  nearly  iin.   long,  with  the 


•>.   angnlata  (angled).'  JL  white,  near! 
corolla  tabular  at  the  extreme  base, 


Dearly  Ain.    loi 

,  and  oblong,  acute  limbs; 


peduncles  axillary,  slender,  2in.  long,  ebracteate.  Summer, 
i  shortly  stalked,  rather  thick,  sub-orbicular,  truncate  or  rounded 
at  the  base,  coarsely  toothed.  Stem  creeping,  slender,  matted. 


with  few 
1879.  An 
hardy.  Sr.v  Label 


spreading,  white  hairs.    New  Zealand; 
'  little   creeper  for  rockwork ;  quite 


P. 


(Begonia-leaved).  JJL  blue,  small,  on  solitary 
Jane  to  August,   fr.  purple,  about  the  size  of  a  Pea. 


teta 


,  petiolate,  hairy  on  both 


oblique  at  the  base.  Stems  filiform,  creeping,  hairy. 
1827.  Greenhouse.  (R  R.  1373.) 
P.  repens  (creeping).*  Jl.  white,  with  a  violet  tint,  over  iin.  long ; 
corolla  funnel-shaped,  but  split  at  the  back ;  peduncles  rather 
long,  axillary,  one-flowered.  June  to  October.  L  petiolate, 
rather  renifonn,  undulately  sub-crenated.  Falkland  Islands.  A 
very  pretty  little  hardy  plant,  well  adapted  for  a  sunny  position 
on  rockwork.  STXS.  IflMfa  Pratiana,  L.  repent. 


Nepaul, 


FA  (from  premnon,  the  stump  of  a  tree ;  in 
allusion  to  the  low  stems  of  most  species).  STN. 
Baldingera.  ORD.  Verbenacece.  A  genus  comprising 
upwards  of  thirty  species  of  glabrous,  pubescent,  or 
tomentose,  stove  shrubs,  sub-shrubs,  or  trees,  inhabiting 
the  warmer  regions  of  the  Old  "World.  Flowers  white  or 
bluish,  gma.il,  disposed  in  terminal,  trichotomous  panicles, 
or  in  opposite  cymes  or  clusters,  forming  a  spike-like 
thyrse ;  calyx  small,  two-lobed  or  three  to  five-toothed  ; 
corolla  tube  short,  cylindrical;  limb  spreading,  four-fid. 
Leaves  opposite,  entire  or  toothed.  Few  of  the  species 
are  cultivated  in  this  country.  They  thrive  in  a  compost 
of  sandy  loam,  peat,  and  leaf  mould,  and  may  be  increased 
by  seeds,  or  by  cuttings. 

P.  esculenta  (edible).  /.  disposed  in  small,  terminal,  con- 
tracted cymes;  corolla  yellowish-white.  May.  fr.  purple. 
1.  very  short-stalke-1,  oblong,  acuminate,  slightly  narrowed  at 
base,  dentate.  Branchleis  and  cymes  farinaceously-puberulous. 
A.  6ft.  to  8ft.  East  Indies,  1824.  Shrub. 

P.  integrifolia  (entire-leaved).  Headache-tree.  JL  strongly- 
scented,  disposed  in  a  loosely  corymbose,  terminal  panicle ; 
corolla  greenish-white.  July.  L  short-stalked,  ovate  or  oval, 
entire  or  crenate-toothed  above,  opposite,  sometimes  whorled. 
2in.  to  3in.  long.  A.  10ft.  to  12ft.  East  Indies,  1827.  Tree. 
SY.VS.  P.  serratifolM,  P.  spitiata. 

P.  latifblia  t  broad-leaved .  JL  disposed  in  terminal,  axillary, 
pedunculate  panicles;  corolla  dirty-white.  June.  I.  stalked, 
rotundate-cordate  or  oval,  2jin.  long,  coarctate-acuminate  or 
obtuse,  entire  or  obsoletely  repand  above,  shining  above,  pale 
beneath.  A.  15ft.  East  Indies,  1827.  Erect,  branched  shrub  or 
small  tree. 

P.  serratifolia  (serrate-leaved).    A  synonym  of  P.  mUgri/oUa. 
P.  spinosa  (spiny).    A  synonym  of  P.  integrifolia. 

FRENANTHES  (from  prenes,  drooping,  and  anihos, 
a  flower;  on  account  of  the  drooping  flower-heads).  In- 
cluding Harpalyce  and  Nabalus.  ORD.  Composite.  A 
genus  comprising  about  sixteen  species  of  hardy,  erect, 
often  tall  and  sub-scandent,  glabrous  or  rarely  hispid 
herbs,  of  which  six  inhabit  Central  Europe,  the  East 
Indies,  and  the  Canary  Islands,  and  the  rest  are  North 
American.  Flower-heads  homogamous,  purple,  violet, 
white,  or  yellowish  -  white,  often  slender,  drooping, 
loosely  paniculate,  rarely  in  sheathed,  racemifonn,  erect 
panicles;  style  often  long-exserted ;  involucre  cylindrical, 
often  narrow;  receptacle  flat,  naked.  Leaves  alternate, 
mostly  petiolate,  sagittate-cordate,  deeply  pinnatifid  or 
lyrate,  or  the  upper  ones  narrow,  sessile,  and  auriculate- 
amplexicaul.  The  species  are  not  particularly  ornamental, 
They  thrive  in  any  ordinary  garden  sou.  All  may  be 
increased  by  seeds,  sown  in  the  open  border,  and  the 
perennial  species  also  by  division.  Those  described 
below  are  perennials. 

P.  alba  (white).  JL-keadt  white ;  involucre  purplish,  of  about 
eight  scales  ;  pappus  deep  cinnamon.  Late  summer  and  autumn. 
L  angnlate  or  triangular-halbert-form,  sinuate-toothed,  or  three 
to  five-cleft.  Stem  corymbose-pa-'icled  at  summit.  A.  2ft  to  4ft. 
North  America,  1762.  (B.  M.  1079.) 
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Prenanthes—  continued. 
f.   purpnrea  (purple).*    ft.-heads    purple,    disposed   in    loose 

panicles,  long-stalked,  nodding.    August.    I.   oblong-lanceolate, 

cordate-amplexicaul,  sub-denticulate,  glaucous  beneath.    A.  4ft. 

Europe,  1658.    (J.  F.  A.  317.) 
P.  vlrgata  (twiggy),    fl.-heads  lilac,  clustered,  and  mostly  uni- 

lateral;  involucre    purplish,    of    about    eight   scales.    August. 

I.  lanceolate,  acute,  closely  sessile,  the  upper  ones  reduced  to 

bracts,  the  lower  ones  toothed  or  pinnatind.    Stem  simple,  ^it. 

to  4ft.  high.    North  America,  1823. 

PREPTANTHE.     A  synonym  of  Calanfhe. 

PREPUSA  (from  the  Greek  word  prepo,  which  means 

"  I    am   handsome  "  ;    on   account   of   the    beauty   of   the 

flowers).     OED.  Gentianece.     A  small  genus  (three  species) 

of  herbaceous  or  shrubby,  erect,  slightly  branched,  green- 

house   plants,   confined  to    Brazil.      Flowers  large,   few, 

long-stalked,   at    length    often    nodding  ;     calyx    inflated, 

campanulate,    shortly     six-lobed  ;     corolla     campannlate, 

with   six   broad,  short,  twisted  lobes.      Leaves   opposite, 

slightly  fleshy,  mostly   approximate   at   the   base   of   the 

stem  ;    upper    ones    scattered,   sessile    or  connate.      For 

culture  of  P.  Hookeriana,  the  only  species  hitherto  intro- 

duced (probably  not  now  in  cultivation),  see  Leiantaus. 

P.  Hookerlana  (Hooker's).*  /.  disposed  in  racemiform  cymes 

of  three  to  five  ;  pedicels  naked,  elongated  ;  corolla  tube  cam- 

panulate, the  limb  pale  yellowish-white,  with  obovate,  apiculate 

lobes.    March.    1.  spathulate-lanceolate,  slightly  obtuse  ;  cauline 

ones   few,    sub-connate   at   base.    Stem    herbaceous,    purplish, 

almost  simple,    A.  1ft.    1839.    (B.  M.  3909.) 

FRESCOTIA.     See  Frescottia. 

PRESCOTTIA  (named  after  John  D.  Prescott,  a 
botanist,  of  St.  Petersburgh).  Erroneously  spelt  Pres- 
cotia.  SYNS.  Decaisnea  (of  Brogniart),  Galeoglossum. 
OBD.  Orchidew.  A  genus  comprising  about  a  score 
species  of  stove,  tropical  American,  terrestrial  orchids, 
with  fascicled,  sometimes  fleshy  root-fibres,  and  leafy, 
slender,  or  tall,  simple  stems.  Flowers  small,  spicate, 
sub-sessile;  lateral  sepals  connate  with  the  lip  into  a 
sac,  the  lip  being  fleshy,  cucnllate,  and  entire,  with  a 
couple  of  ears  at  its  base.  Leaves  clustered  at  the 
base  of  the  stem  or  radical,  sessile  or  long-stalked, 
small  or  ample,  membranous.  The  best-known  species 
are  given  below.  They  are  similar,  both  in  habit  and 
leaf  characters,  to  Stenorrhynchus,  and  require  a  green- 
house temperature;  they  should  be  potted  in  well- 
drained  loam. 

P.  colorans  (coloured),  f..  green,  in  a  very  long,  erect,  dense 
spike;  petals  subulate,  ascendent  ;  scape  2ft.  long,  glaucous- 
purplish.  I.  solitary,  ovate-oblong,  acuminate,  cucullate  at  base, 
as  long  as  the  petioles.  Brazil,  1834.  (B.  R.  1915.) 
P.  denslflora  (dense-flowered),  fl.  whitish  ;  sepals  and  petals 
revolute,  almost  round,  acute,  connate  with  the  lateral  sepals. 
I.  rosulate,  oblong,  obtuse,  many-nerved.  Brazil,  1866. 
P.  plantaglnea  (Plantain-like).  fl.  greenish-white,  disposed  in  a 
strict,  dense,  cylindrical  spike  ;  lip  oblong,  emarginate.  I.  erect, 
lanceolate-oblong,  narrowed  into  a  petiole  which  is  shorter  than 
the  blade.  Brazil,  1822.  (H.  E.  F.  115  ;  L.  B.  C.  990.) 

FRESLIA    (named  in  honour    of    C.   B.    and   I.    S. 

Presl,    of     Prague,    authors     of     "  Flora    Sicula,"    1818, 

"Flora  Cechica,"  1819,  and  other  works).     OBD.  Labiates. 

A   monotypic   genus.     The  species  is   a  hardy,  prostrate, 

perennial    herb,   allied    to    Mentha.      It    thrives  in  any 

moist  soil,  and  may  be  readily  increased  by  divisions. 

P.  cervina  (stag),    fl.  pale  purplish,  disposed  in  dense,  many- 

flowered,  axillary  whorls,  which  are  rather  shorter  than  the  floral 

leaves  ;  calyx  tubular,  equal,  four-toothed;  corolla  tube  included 

the  limb  equal  and  four-parted.     June  to  August.    I.  sessile 

linear,  obtuse,  quite  entire,  dotted,  somewhat  fascicled  in  the 

axils.      Western    Mediterranean    region,    1684.      SYN.    Mentha 

FRESTOEA  (named  after  H.  Prestoe,  the  present 
Director  of  the  Trinidad  Botanic  Gardens).  OBD.  Palmes. 
A  genus  comprising  two  species  of  pinnate-leaved,  slen- 
der, dwarf,  stove  palms,  with  a  reed-like  caudex.  For 
culture,  see  Phoenix. 


J  <mountaln)-    This  is  the  correct  name  of  the  plant 

described  in  this  work  as  Euterpe  montana. 
P.  putolgera  (puberulous).*  fl..   minute,  sessile  ;  outer   spathe 
two-keeled,  5m.  long,  the  interior  one  1ft.  to  IJft.  long  ;  peduncle 


Prestoea  —  continued. 

2in.  to  4in.  long  ;  spadix  branches  twenty  to  thirty,  the  inferior 
ones  6in.  long,  much  thickened  at  the  base.  fr.  an  ovoid  berry. 
I.  3ft.  to  4ft.  lone,  pinnatisect  at  base,  on  petioles  more  than  2ft. 
long,  green,  with  pale  nerves,  glabrous,  chartaceous  ;  lower  seg- 
ments somewhat  distant,  l±ft.  to  2ft.  long,  three  lines  broad 
Trunk  10ft.  to  12ft.  high.  West  Indies.  SYN.  Ilyospatla 


PRESTONIA  (named  in  honour  of  C.  Preston,  M.D., 
a  correspondent  of  Ray).  SYNS.  Exothostemon  and  Hcema- 
dictyon.  OBD.  Apocynacece.  A  genus  comprising  about 
thirty  species  of  tall,  climbing,  twining,  hirsute,  pubes- 
cent or  glabrous,  stove  shrubs,  natives  of  tropical 
America.  Cymes  often  densely  corymbose  or  almost  urn- 
belliform,  pseudo-axillary,  sessile  or  shortly  pedunculate. 
Leaves  opposite,  penniveined.  Perhaps  the  only  species 
worthy  of  mention  is  the  one  here  described.  It  should 
be  grown  in  a  stove,  and  potted  in  a  light,  loamy  soil. 
It  makes  a  pretty  specimen  when  trained  upon  pillars 
or  a  balloon  trellis.  Propagated  by  cuttings,  rooted  under 
a  bell  glass,  in  bottom  heat. 

P.  venosa  (veined),  fl.  yellowish-green,  pale  in  the  centre,  in 
drooping  racemes.  June.  I.  lanceolate,  glabrous,  beautifully 
traversed  by  crimson  veins.  St  Vincent,  1821.  SYN.  Ecliltes 
nutans  (B.  M.  2473). 

PRETTY  PACE.     See  Calliprora  lutea. 

PRICKING     OPP,     or     PRICKING    OUT.       A 

term  in  constant  use,  which  is  applied  to  the  removal  of 
small  seedling  plants  from  the  position  in  which  they 
have  been  reared,  and  their  insertion  in  single  pots,  or 
at  a  wider  distance  apart  in  pots,  pans,  or  beds,  where 
there  is  more  space  in  which  they  may  grow.  The  object 
is  that  of  encouraging  growth,  and  getting  plants  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  be  placed  in  their  permanent  quarters 
without  fear  of  injury.  Pricking  Out  is  generally  best 
practised  so  soon  as  the  first  leaves  appear  after  those 
which  the  seed  produces  from  its  interior.  The  necessity 
for  this  work  may  be  much  lessened  by  thin  sowing; 
but  still  there  are  numerous  instances  in  which  it  is  un- 
avoidable. Small  plants,  when  Pricked  Out,  must  receive 
every  attention  until  they  become  so  far  established  as, 
to  a  certain  extent,  to  take  care  of  themselves,  and  get 
large  enough  for  transplanting  or  potting  permanently. 

PRICKLES.  Sharp,  hard,  conical  elevations  of  the 
epidermis  or  epiphloeum. 

PRICKLY  PEAR.  See  Optmtia. 
PRIESTLEYA  (named  after  Dr.  Joseph  Priestley, 
1733-1804,  the  famous  chemist).  Including  Achyronia. 
OBD.  Leguminosce.  A  genus  comprising  fifteen  species  of 
greenhouse,  often  silky-villous  shrubs,  natives  of  South 
Africa.  Flowers  yellow,  in  terminal,  crowded  heads  or 
racemes,  or  rarely  axillary;  standard  sub-orbicnlate  ; 
wings  falcate-obovate  ;  keel  incurved,  beaked  or  slightly 
obtuse.  Pods  oblong  or  broadly  linear,  oblique,  com- 
pressed, two-valved.  Leaves  simple,  entire  ;  stipules  none. 
The  species  thrive  in  sandy  peat.  Water  must  be  care- 
fully administered;  if  too  much  is  given,  the  plants  will 
die.  Propagation  may  be  effected  by  cuttings  of  very 
young  wood,  inserted  in  sand,  under  a  glass,  and  kept 
free  from  damp. 

P.  ericsefolia  (Heath-leaved),  fl.  capitate,  terminal,  or  in  fascicles 
in  the  upper  axils  of  the  leaves  ;  keel  fuscous-purple  at  apex. 
June  and  July.  I.  linear-lanceolate,  rather  acute,  iin.  long, 
with  somewhat  revolute  margins,  hairy  beneath,  but  at  lencth 
glabrous  above.  Branches  and  calyces  silky,  h.  1ft.  to  3ft.  1812. 
P.  scricca  (silky).  /.  disposed  in  a  short,  terminal  spike,  and,  as 
well  as  the  leaves  and  branchlets,  clothed  with  adpressed  pubes- 
cence. June  and  July.  Pods  hairy.  I.  ovate,  acute,  flat,  one- 
nerved.  A.  2ft.  to  3ft.  1794. 

P.  Thunfoergii  (Thunberg"s).  /.  axillary,  pedicellate.  July  and 
August.  I.  lanceolate,  acute,  smooth,  the  margins  beset  with 
silky  hairs.  Branches  hairy.  A.  2ft.  to  3ft.  1819. 
P.  vestlta  (clothed),  fl.  capitate.  May  and  June.  I.  ovate,  con- 
cave, obtuse,  nerveless,  glabrous  above,  but,  as  well  as  the 
calyces  and  branches,  clothed  with  hairy  wool  beneath.  A.  2ft. 
to  4ft.  1800.  (A.  B.  R.  382,  under  name  of  Liparia  villoaa  ; 
B.  M.  2223,  under  name  of  L.  vcstita.) 
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P.  vlllosa  (villous).  fl.  capitate.  June  and  July.  I  ovate- 
elliptic,  acute,  one-nerved,  flat,  and,  as  well  as  the  branchlets, 
calyces,  and  pods,  hairy  on  both  surfaces.  A.  2ft  to  4ft.  1774. 
(B.  M.  3216.) 

PRIMORDIAL.  First  in  order  of  appearance.  The 
term  is  usually  applied  to  first  leaves. 

PRIMROSE.  See  Primula  vulgaris.  The  name 
was  also  formerly  used  for  Privet. 

PRIMROSE,  CAPE.     See  Streptocarpus. 
PRIMROSE,  EVENING.  See  (Enothera  biennis. 

PRIMULA  (from  primus,  first;  referring  to  the 
early  flowering).  Primrose.  OED.  Primulaceae.  A  genus 
comprising  from  seventy  to  eighty  Bpecies  of  mostly 
hardy,  alpine,  perennial,  rhizomatous  herbs,  natives  of 
Europe  and  temperate  Asia,  a  few  American,  one  or  two 
found  in  the  mountains  of  Java,  and  one  in  the  frigid 
region  of  South  America.  Flowers  white,  pink,  purple,  or 
yellow,  umbellately  or  verticillately  racemose,  very  rarely 
solitary,  involucral-bracted,  ebracteolate ;  calyx  tubular, 
funnel-shaped,  or  campanulate,  often  inflated  or  angular, 
with  five  persistent  lobes  ;  corolla  hypogynons,  infundi- 
buliform  or  hypocraterifonn,  with  a  short  or  elongated 
tube,  and  a  limb  of  five  flat  or  concave,  spreading  or 
incurved,  imbricated  lobes.  Leaves  all  radical,  usually 
obovate-spathulate,  rarely  orbicular  and  long-stalked, 
entire,  toothed,  or  rarely  lobed.  The  various  beautiful 
Auriculas  have  been  derived  from  P.  Auricula.  Five 
of  the  species  are  natives  of  Britain,  and  include  the 
well-known  common  Primrose  (P.  vulgaru),  Cowslip 
(P.  officinalis),  and  Oxlip  (P.  elatior),  of  our  meadows 
and  woods.  The  species  described  in  the  following  pages 
are  hardy,  except  where  otherwise  stated. 

Primulas  are  charming  and  exceedingly  useful  plants, 
adapted  collectively  for  various  decorative  purposes  and 
positions  under  glass,  and  also  in  the  open  air.  In  them 
are  represented  great  diversity  of  habits  and  growth, 
some  being  very  dwarf  and  slow  growing,  while  others 
develop  and  flower  as  large  plants  in  a  comparatively 
short  time.  Many  of  the  hardy  species  are  excellent 
subjects  for  sunny  positions  on  rockwork;  but  some  that 
are  rare  should  receive  special  attention,  or  be  kept  in 
pots  in  a  cold  frame.  Primulas  of  any  description  may  be 
successfully  grown  in  pots,  if  kept  in  the  proper  positions 
and  temperatures  which  the  several  species  and  varieties 
require.  The  hardy  ones  may  be  kept  in  cold  pits  or 
frames  throughout  the  summer,  such  as  those  with  a 
north  aspect ;  in  winter,  they  must  also  be  kept  cool,  and 
allowed  to  rest.  Damp  is  one  of  the  greatest  enemies 
to  hardy  Primulas  in  winter,  but  still  their  roots  must 
never  be  allowed  to  become  too  dry.  All  the  small 
alpine  species  and  their  varieties  should  have  their 
crowns  kept  well  above  the  soil,  and  be  maintained  in 
position  by  placing  pieces  of  sandstone  on  either  side. 
This  provision  against  damping  applies  to  those  grown 
in  pots,  in  the  open  border,  or  on  rockwork :  it  is  always 
advisable  to  support  the — in  many  instances,  tiny — plants 
in  this  way.  Varieties  of  the  hardy  Primrose  are  well 
adapted  for  naturalising  in  woods  or  shady  places  along 
with  the  common  sort.  A  quantity  of  plants  for  this 
purpose  may  readily  be  raised  from  seed,  a  good  strain 
of  which  should  be  secured. 

Propagation  of  the  species  of  Primula  is  most  generally 
effected  by  seeds.  The  varieties  of  any  section  seldom 
reproduce  themselves  true  from  seed,  and  these  have 
therefore  to  be  propagated  by  cuttings  or  divisions. 
Careful  division  sometimes  affords  a  method  of  increase 
amongst  rare  species  when  seeds  are  not  procurable, 
and  also  more  frequently  amongst  others  that  are  com- 
moner. Seeds  of  the  hardy  species  are  best  sown,  soon 
after  they  are  ripe,  in  shallow  pots  or  pans  of  light  soil ; 
the  seeds  should  be  thinly  covered,  and  the  pots  placed 
in  a  cold  frame,  and  kept  shaded.  When  the  seed- 
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lings  appear,  they  should  be  placed  near  the  glass, 
and,  in  due  course,  pricked  out,  or  inserted  singly  in 
small  pots  of  soil  similar  to  that  in  which  the  seeds 


P.  japonica,  one  of  the  finest,  strong-growing  species, 
succeeds  well  in  pots  for  greenhouse  decoration,  and  also 
when  planted  on  rockwork  or  in  the  open  border.  The 
seeds  of  this  species  should  be  sown  when  ripe,  and  the 
plants,  when  raised,  grown  on  to  flower  the  second 
spring  following.  As  they  are  very  vigorous,  rich  soil 
and  rather  large  pots  should  be  provided  for  them  after 
the  first  winter  has  passed.  If  the  flowers  appear  on 
plants  within  a  year  after  the  seed  has  been  sown,  it  is 
not  so  desirable  as  when  they  can  be  kept  back  until 
starting  time,  after  two  winters  have  passed.  P.  japonica 
never  requires  any  fire-heat ;  all  the  leaves  die  down  in 
winter,  when  the  pots  may  be  stored  in  a  cold  frame,  and 
kept  moderately,  but  not  quite,  dry.  P.  obconica,  a  pretty 
and  very  popular  plant,  is  best  adapted  for  pot  culture ; 
it  flowers,  more  or  less,  in  a  cool  greenhouse  or  conserva- 
tory, nearly  all  the  year.  Propagated,  in  spring,  by  care- 
fully-made divisions,  and  by  seeds.  Another  Primula 
well  suited  for  pot  culture  in  greenhouses  is  P.  cor- 
tuaoidea  Sieboldii,  of  which  there  are  several  beautiful 
varieties,  all  worthy  of  more  extended  culture  than  they 
at  present  receive. 

Perhaps  the  best-known  Primula  is  that  which  is  very 
generally  and  extensively  cultivated  for  greenhouse  and 
room  decoration  from  autumn  till  late  in  spring,  namely, 
the  Chinese  Primrose  (P.  sinensis).  Of  this  beautiful 
and  popular  species,  there  are  single  and  double  varie- 
ties, but  plants  of  the  former  kind  are  more  easily  grown, 
and  more  frequently  seen  in  gardens,  than  are  those 
of  the  latter.  These  Primulas  are  always  most  accept- 
able in  winter,  when  their  bright  and  cheerful  flowers 
appear  to  best  advantage,  and  suggest  the  return  of 
spring;  at  the  latter  season,  however,  the  plants  attain 
their  greatest  degree  of  perfection.  To  keep  a  succession 
of  the  single  ones  in  flower,  the  first  portion  of  seed 
should  be  sown  in  March,  for  growing  plants  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  ensuing  autumn,  and  other  sowings  should 
be  made  in  April,  May,  and  June.  Shallow  pans  are 
best  for  the  seed ;  they  should  be  well  drained,  and  filled 
with  light  soil,  composed  chiefly  of  leaf  mould,  with  a 
little  loam  and  sand.  The  surface  may  be  slightly  pressed, 
to  make  it  even,  and  the  seeds  must  only  be  very  lightly 
covered ;  the  pans  should  then  be  placed  in  a  warm  frame 
or  pit,  and  kept  shaded.  A  pane  of  glass,  laid  over  the 
top  of  each  pan,  will  prevent  rapid  evaporation,  and 
watering  need  not  then  be  frequently  practised  until  ger- 
mination takes  place.  The  young  plants  should  be  left  in 
the  seed-pans  or  pots  until  ready  to  pot  off  singly,  unless 
any  of  them  show  signs  of  damping,  in  which  case  they 
are  best  pricked  off  at  once  in  new  soil,  about  lin.  apart, 
and  kept  shaded  for  a  few  days.  In  about  a  fortnight,  a 
cold  frame  will  be  the  most  suitable  place,  as  the  plants 
must  be  kept  near  the  light,  and  have  plenty  of  air  while 
growing,  to  insure  what  is  most  essential — a  compact, 
sturdy  habit.  As  the  soil  in  small  pots  becomes  filled 
with  roots,  shift  on  into  others  Sin.  in  diameter,  a  size 
sufficiently  large  for  Chinese  Primulas  to  flower  in.  For 
the  final  potting,  an  open  and  rather  rich  soil  is  neces- 
sary, consisting  of  two  parts  loam  to  one  each  of  well- 
decayed  manure  and  leaf  mould,  a  little  charcoal  or  sand 
being  added  to  insure  porosity.  The  pots  should  be 
clean,  well,  drained,  and  perfectly  dry  when  used.  Venti- 
lation, watering,  and  shading,  are  the  principal  points 
requiring  attention  in  the  general  management.  Through- 
out the  summer,  a  slight  shading,  or  screen  from  the 
sun's  rays,  is  necessary  through  the  hottest  part  of  the 
day :  a  thick  or  continuous  shading  is  more  injurious 
than  beneficial.  Liberal  supplies  of  water  are  required 
in  summer;  bat  towards  autumn,  and  in  the  winter,  it 
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must  be  carefully  administered.  A  light,  airy  house,  where 
the  plants  may  be  kept  near  the  glass,  is  best  for  these 
Primulas,  when  in  flower,  during  the  winter  or  spring; 
and  a  temperature  of  from  50deg.  to  55deg.  is  better,  at 
that  period,  than  a  higher  one.  In  potting,  the  plants 
should  be  inserted  so  that  their  bases  just  touch  the 
soil  when  the  work  is  completed;  the  crowns  must  not 
be  buried,  but,  if  situated  too  high,  they  are  always 
tumbling  about  afterwards. 


FIG.  270.  PRIMULA  AURICULA. 

Double  varieties  of  P.  sinensis  must  be  propagated 
by  cuttings,  but  some  of  the  semi-double  forms  repro- 
duce themselves  from  seed.  Old  plants,  after  flowering, 
should  be  encouraged  to  start  a  little  growth,  when  they 
may  be  cut  up,  and  each  division  inserted  as  a  cutting. 
Some  cultivators  surround  the  base  of  the  stems  with 
leaf  mould,  into  which  the  roots  grow,  and,  when  the 
divisions  are  made,  plants  instead  of  cuttings  are  already 
fit  for  potting  off.  Double  varieties  require  culture  very 
similar  to  single  ones  after  they  are  established, 
but  they  will  bear  a  little  higher  temperature 
when  flowering. 

VARIETIES.  Of  P.  sinensis  there  are  several 
strains  which  receive  separate  names,  but,  for 
general  purposes,  distinct,  fimbriated  white  and 
red  varieties  are,  if  kept  separate,  sufficient. 
A  greater  diversity  can,  however,  be  procured 
by  purchasing  or  saving  mixed  seeds  from  good, 
large,  fimbriated  flowers.  The  strain  is  of  great 
importance,  as  there  are  so  many  inferior  ones. 
All  vendors  of  seed,  doubtless,  endeavour  to 
supply  the  best  quality ;  but  varieties  degenerate 
so  fast,  and  all  the  inferior  ones  produce  seed 
so  freely,  that  the  reputed  quality  is  not 
always  to  be  relied  on.  P.  s.  filicifolia  alba, 
filicifolia  rubra,  fimbriata  alba,  and  fimbriata 
rubra,  are  those  most  commonly  grown;  other 
sub-varieties  of  fimbriata  are :  Alba  Magnifica, 
Chiswiok  Red,  Coccinea,  Marginata,  Meteor, 
Scarlet  Gem,  Village  Maid,  and  Waltham 
White.  Of  double  varieties,  the  old  Double 
White  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  useful  winter- 
flowering  plants  grown.  There  are  a  few  double 
sorts  with  coloured  flowers;  they  are  very 
useful  for  cutting,  but  are  not  extensively  cul- 
tivated. 

P.  acaulis  fl ore-pleno  (double,  stemless).   A  garden 
name  for  P.  vulgarit  jlore-pleno. 
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P.  Alllonii  (Allioni's).*  /.  mauve,  with  a  white  eye,  large,  about 
lin.  across,  either  solitary  or  in  twos,  on  very  short  peduncles. 
April.  I.  obovate  or  sub-spathulate,  when  fully  developed 
narrowed  into  a  petiole,  slightly  and  irregularly  toothed.  All 
parts  of  the  plant,  except  corolla  and  capsule,  are  densely  clothed 
with  a  short,  glandular  pubescence.  Mountains  north  of  Mentone. 
(Fl.  Ment.  63.)  P.  tyrolensis,  from  the  Tyrol,  is  a  geographical 
form  of  this  species. 

P.  altaica  (Altaic).*  JL  mauve  or  purplish-crimson,  with  a  yellow 
centre,  as  large  as  those  of  the  common  Primrose,  and  numerously 
produced.  Spring.  I.  obovate,  younger  ones  lanceolate,  sinuate- 
crenate,  or  nearly  entire,  obtuse,  marked  with  narrow  veins,  and 
slightly  mealy,  h.  Sin.  to  5in.  Altai,  1819.  (P.  M.  B.  xvi.  194.) 

P.  amcena  (pleasing).  A  garden  synonym  of  P.  cortusoides  Sicboldii. 

P.  Auricula.*  Common  Auricula,  fl.  of  various  colours,  but 
normally  yellow,  umbellately  disposed  on  many-flowered  stalks  ; 
tube  of  corolla  gradually  widening  upwards,  nearly  three  times 
the  length  of  the  bell-shaped  calyx.  Spring.  I.  oblong-lanceolate 
or  obovate,  more  or  less  minutely  glandular-toothed,  fleshy, 
glaucous-mealy,  h.  Sin.  European  Alps,  1596.  A  well-known 
species.  See  Fig.  270.  (B.  M.  6837;  G.  M.,  Ap.  24,  1886; 
J.  F.  A.  415;  R.  G.  194  and  195.)  P.  Balbisii  is  a  pretty, 
yellow-flowered  form.  P.  Goebclii  is  a  natural  hybrid,  with 
brownish-violet  flowers.  For  cultivation,  varieties,  &c.,  see 
Auricula. 

P.  auriculata  (eared).*  fl.  purplish,  with  a  white  eye,  five  or  six 
in  a  drooping  umbel;  corolla  tube  lin.  to  liin.  long,  three 
times  the  length  of  the  calyx,  the  lobes  narrower  than  those  of 
P.  farinosa.  Early  summer.  I.  oblong  or  obovate,  smooth, 
slightly  crenate,  pale  but  not  mealy  beneath,  h.  4in.  Austrian 
mountains,  1825.  A  pretty  species,  closely  allied  to  P.  .farinosa, 
but  readily  distinguished  by  its  much  longer  flowers.  (B.  M.  392, 
under  name  of  P.  longifolia.) 

P.  Balbisii  (Balbi's).    A  form  of  P.  Auricula. 

P.  Bovcana  (Bove's).*  Abyssinian  Primrose.  /.  yellow,  very 
numerous,  on  straight,  axillary  pedicels  ;  corolla  twice  or  thrice 
as  long  as  the  calyx,  with  a  slightly-constricted  throat.  March. 
1.,  lower  ones  rosulate,  ovate,  unequally  argutely  toothed  ;  upper 
ones  whorled,  ovate  or  ovate-lanceolate,  sessile,  argutely  incised- 
toothed,  acuminate,  h.  bin.  Mount  Sinai,  1826.  Greenhouse. 
(B.  M:  2842,  under  name  of  P.  verticillata.) 

P.  calyclna  (calycine).*  fl.  purple,  in  short-stalked  umbels. 
May  and  June.  I.  numerous,  sessile,  imbricated,  oblong  or 
broadly-lanceolate,  acute,  entire,  with  a  horny,  wavy  margin, 
glossy-green  above,  glaucous  beneath.  1838.  Alps  of  Lombardy. 
(S.  B.  F.  G.  ser.  i.,  t.  254,  under  name  of  P.  glaucescens.) 

P.  Candolleana  (De  Candolle's).    A  synonym  of  P.  integrifol  a. 

P.  capitata  (headed).*  /.  deep  violet-blue,  in  dense,  round  heads 
liin.  across,  and  enveloped  in  a  white,  mealy  powder;  scapes 
from  6in.  to  9in.  high.  April  to  June.  I.  oblong,  mealy  on  the 
under  side,  sometimes  of  a  golden  hue,  finely  wrinkled  and 
toothed.  Himalaya,  1850.  One  of  the  tinest  species.  It  makes 


a  fine  pot-subject,  but  will  not  endure  a  heated  greenhouse.    It 
should  be  grown  in  a  cold  frame,  with  plenty  of  air,  and  may  be 


FIG.  271.  PiuMULA  CAri'iAiA,  showing  Uabit  and  detached  Inflorescence. 
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planted  on  rockwork  where  it  will  not  get  the  midday  sun.     Sea 

Fig.  271.    (B.  M.  4550 ;  R.  G.  985.) 
P.  Clnsiana  (Clusius').   JL  bright  rose,  about  lin.  in  diameter, 

in  stalked  umbels.     April  and  May.    L  broadly  ovate,  slightly 

pubescent;  margins  obscurely  toothed.    A.  6in.  to  9in.    Tyrol 

(J.  H.  ser.  iii.  voL  xL  p.  356.) 
P.  cortusoldes  (Cortusa-likeX*  JL  deep  rose,  disposed  in  umbels; 

scapes  about  6in.  long.    Early  summer.    L  large,  soft,  cordate, 

almost  lobed,  crenated,   wrinkle,!,  on  stalks  2n.   to  4in.  long. 

A.  6in.  to  lOin.     Siberia,  1794.      Very  distinct     (A.  R  B.  L  T 


FIG.  272.   PRIMULA  CORTUSOIDES  SIEBOLDII,  showing  Habit  and 
detached  Single  Flower. 

P.  c.  Sieboldil  (Siebold's).'  JL  fine  deep  rose,  with  a  white  eye, 
but  very  variable,  from  lin.  to  IJin.  across;  umbel  six  to  ten 
flowered.  April  L  ovate,  the  larger  ones  somewhat  cordate 
at  the  base,  coarsely  and  irregularly  toothed,  Sn.  to  Sn.  long, 
and  nearly  as  much  broad.  Boot  creeping.  A.  Sin.  to  12in. 
1865.  A  variety  larger  and  handsomer  tt 


Japan, 


than  the  type. 


Primula— continued. 


A  variety  larger 
See  Fig.  272.     (B.  M.  55280     STW.  P.  amaena  (of  gardens). 

P.  Courtti  (Court's).     A  synonym  of  P.  vertidUata  timentU. 

P.  davnrica  (Dahurian).  fl.  pink,  with  a  lemon-coloured  eye ; 
corolla  hvpocrateriform,  with  obcordate,  emarginate  lobes ;  in- 
volucre many-flowered.  May.  1.  lanceolate-spathulate,  sub- 
entire,  glabrous.  A.  Sin.  Dahuria,  Siberia,  1806.  (B.  M.  1219, 
under  name  of  P.  intermedia.) 

P.  decora  (decorous).    A  variety  of  P.  citeota. 

P.  dentlculata  (toothed).*  JL  bright  lilac,  small,  in  dense, 
round  heads  or  umbels,  each  blossom  being  about  4in.  across, 
with  a  prettily-cupped  corolla;  scape  long,  somewhat  dark- 
coloured.  Spring  and  early  summer.  L  oblong-lanceolate, 
wrinkled,  toothed,  hairy  on  both  surfaces,  and  densely  so  under- 
neath, where  they  are  also  more  or  less  covered  with  a  white 
mealiness.  A.  Sin.  to  12in.  Himalaya.  A  handsome  species, 
thriving  best  in  a  moist  position,  and  in  leaf  mould.  (B.  M. 
3959;  B.  B.  1842,  47;  S.  E.  B.  ii.  114.)  P.  <L  pulcherrima.  is  a 
great  improvement  on  the  type :  it  grows  from  lOin.  to  12in. 
high,  and  has  a  more  globular  flower-truss,  of  a  deeper  lilac 
colour. 

P.  d.  cashmerlana  (Kashmir).*  fl.  light  purple,  with  a  yellow 
eye,  small,  and  densely  arranged  in  globular  trusses  ;  scape  from 
9in.  to  12in.  high,  very  stout  and  mealy,  thickening  near  the  top. 
March  to  May.  L  oblong,  serrated,  pale  green,  the  under  surfaces 
beautifully  covered  with  a  meal  resembling  gold-dust  Kashmir, 
1879.  A  handsome  variety,  preferring  a  moist  situation,  where 
it  will  endure  any  amount  of  sunshine.  During  winter,  the 
crowns  are  liable  to  rot,  from  the  amount  of  moisture  lodging 
therein  ;  it  is  advisable,  therefore,  to  place  a  piece  of  glass 
over  them.  See  Fig.  273.  (F.  M.  n.  s.  360;  R.  H.  1880,  p.  330.) 

P.  elatior  (taller).  True  Oxlip.  JL  pale  yellow,  horizontal  or 
drooping,  disposed  in  peduncled  umbels  ;  corolla  limb  concave ; 
throat  open,  without  folds.  April  and  May.  L  on  winged 
petioles.  A.  1ft  Europe  (Britain).  This  species  differs  from 
P.  tulgorit  in  the  less  inflated  calyx,  shorter  pedicels,  and  cap- 
sule longer  than  the  calyx  tube.  It  is  intermediate  between 
that  species  and  P.  officinali*.  (Sy.  En.  B.  1131 ;  B.  R.  896 
and  L.  B.  C.  1585,  under  name  of  P.  PaUatii.)  P.  e.  amaena  is  a 
pretty  form  from  the  Caucasus,  with  purple  flowers.  (B.  M. 
3252,  under  name  of  P.  amcena.) 

P.  elegans  (elegant).  A  garden  synonym  of  P.  tOririea  kath- 
miriana, 

P.  erosa  (bitten).  JL  in  dense,  umbellate  heads,  lavender  or 
purple,  covered  with  meal  Early  spring.  L  oblong-spathulate 


or  oblanceolate,  coarsely  and  unevenly  toothed.    A.  4in.  to  Sin. 
Himalaya.    Similar  to  P.  denticulata. 


FIG.  273.  PRIUDLX  DEXTICCLATA  CASHMKRIASA,  showing  Habit 
and  detached  Single  Flower. 

P.  fnrlnoffff  (mealy)-»  Bird's-eye  Primrose.  JL  light  purple,  with 
a  yellow  eye,  about  Jin.  across,  arranged  in  compact  umbels, 
on  a  stalk  longer  than  the  leaves ;  corolla  tube  about  equalling 


FIG.  274.  PRIMULA  FARISOSA,  showing  Habit,  and  detached  Umbel 
of  Flowers  and  Leaf. 
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the  mealy  calyx,  the  lobes  narrow  and  deeply  notched.  Early 
summer.  I.  small,  about  lin.  long,  ovate-oblong,  roundly  toothed, 
smooth  above,  clothed  beneath  with  a  white,  mealy  down.  h.  Sin. 
to  12in.  Northern  and  Central  Europe  (Britain).  A  little  gem  ; 
a  stiff  soil  and  a  damp  situation  suit  it  well,  and  it  should  be 
screened  from  the  micfday  sun.  See  Fig.  274.  (L.  B.  C.  1649  ; 
Sy.  En.  B.  1134.)  P.  f.  acaulis  is  a  diminutive  variety. 

P.  Fedtschcnkoi  (Fedtschenkow's).  fl.  deep  violet-purple,  in 
whorls  after  the  manner  of  P.  japonica.  Summer.  I.  oblong- 
obovate,  hardly  crenated,  almost  sessile.  A.  6in.  to  9in.  Tur- 
kestan, 1884. 

P.  Florkiana  (Flbrke's).    See  P.  minima. 

P.  floribunda  (bundle-flowered).*  fl  yellow,  small,  disposed  in 
whorls,  on  erect  scapes,  4in.  to  Sin.  high.  I.  stalked,  elliptic- 
lanceolate,  toothed,  glandular-pubescent.  Western  Himalayas, 
1883.  A  charming  plant.  (B.  M.  6712.) 

P.  glutinosa  (glutinous).*  fl.  brilliant  bluish-purple,  with  the 
divisions  rather  deeply  cleft,  nearly  sessile,  clustered.  Early 
summer.  I.  lanceolate  wedge-shaped,  obtuse,  smooth ;  margins 
serrated.  A.  4in.  South  Europe,  1824.  A  very  beautiful  and 
distinct  species,  rarely  seen  in  cultivation.  (J.  F.  A.  v.  App.  26.) 

P.  Gocbclli  (Goebl's).    See  P.  Auricula. 

P.  grandis  (large),  fl.  yellow,  on  long  pedicels,  umbellate ; 
scape  long.  A.  9iii.  Central  Asia,  1878.  A  distinct  species, 
remarkable  only  for  the  large  size  of  its  foliage  and  the  small- 
ness  of  its  flowers.  (R.  G.  968.) 

P.  imperlalis  (imperial).    A  synonym  of  P.  prolifera. 

P.  integrifolia  (entire-leaved),  fl.  rose,  from  one  to  three  on 
scapes  2in.  to  Sin.  long  ;  corolla  deeply  lobed  ;  tube  longer  than 
the  calyx.  Spring  and  early  summer.  I.  elliptic  or  oblong,  entire, 
smooth,  shining,  ciliate  at  the  edge.  A.  Sin.  Pyrenees  and 
Switzerland,  1792.  An  elegant  little  species.  (B.  M.  942; 
J.  F.  A.  iv.  327 ;  L.  B.  C.  886.)  SYN.  P.  Candolleana. 

P.  involucrata  (involucred).*  fl.  creamy-white,  with  a  yellowish 
eye,  disposed  in  umbels ;  corolla  lobes  roundish ;  involucre 
membranous,  much  divided.  Spring.  I.  erect,  oblong-lanceo- 
late, bright  green,  narrowed  into  the  leafstalk.  A.  5in.  to  7in. 
North  India,  1845.  A  distinct  species,  requiring  a  moist 
situation ;  it  thrives  freely  in  pots  plunged  half-way  in  water. 
(B.  R.  xxxii.  31 ;  R.  G.  1863,  394!) 

P.  L  Munroi  (Captain  Munro's).*  fl.  white,  with  a  yellowish  eye, 

corolla  inflated 
,  more  than 

,^.v,oo.  ran.»u  v~  May.  I.  long-stalked,  nearly  cordate, 
obtuse,  slightly  indented,  smooth.  A.  6in.  to  Bin.  North  India, 
1845.  (B.  R.  xxxiii.  15,  under  name  of  P.  Munroi.) 

e).»    Japanese     Primrose.    fl.   variously 


,.  i.  ITIUJUIUI  ^v  ajiiMiii  iTiumua;.       ji.   wmte,  witu  a  ye 

fragrant,  in  a  head  on  stems  Sin.  to  7in.  high;  cor 
above  the  middle,  with  rounded,  two-cleft  lobes, 
lin.  across.  March  to  May.  I.  long-stalked,  neai 


P.  Japonica  (Japanese).*  Japanese  Primrose,  fl.  vari< 
coloured,  crimson,  maroon,  lilac,  rosy-pink,  or  white,  with 
differently-coloured  eye,  and  about  lin.  in  diameter;  scapes 
from  1ft.  to  2ft.  high,  bearing  five  or  six  many-flowered  whorls. 
Spring.  L  large,  oblong-spathulate,  coarsely  irregularly  and 
sharply-toothed,  sessile.  A.  1ft.  to  lift.  Japan,  1871.  One  of 
the  most  beautiful  hardy  perennials  in  cultivation.  It  make 


vigorous  growth  in  moist,  shady  spots,  in  deep,  rich  loam. 
The  seeds  sometimes  take  a  considerable  time  to  germinate ; 
they  come  up  quickly,  however,  if  sown  so  soon  as  they  are  ripe. 
(B.  M.  5916.) 

P.  Kanfmannlana  (Kaufmann's).  fl.  glossy-violet,  in  two 
whorls  of  from  ten  to  eighteen,  almost  lin.  broad.  Summer. 
I.  softly  pubescent,  long-stalked,  orbicular,  with  a  deeply  cordate 
base,  lobed ;  lobes  irregularly  serrated.  A.  6in.  to  12in.  Tur- 


FIQ.  275.  PRIMULA  LCTEOLA,  showing  Habit  and  detached 
Single  Flower. 


a  golden-yellow  abo 


i).*  /.  pale  or  sulphur-yellow,  deepening  to 
ut  the  throat,  numerously  disposed  in  com- 


pact,    roundish   heads,    elevated  on  tall   scapes   usually 
1ft.  in  height.    Summer.    I.  oblong,  6in.  to  12m.  long,  na 


.     bout 
long,  narrowed 


Primula — continued. 

towards  the  base  and  toothed  at  the  margin,  h.  14ft.  to  2ft. 
Caucasus,  1867.  A  handsome  species,  requiring  a  moist  situation 
in  f  ull  exposure.  See  Fig.  275.  (R.  G.  54L) 


FIG.  276.  PRIMULA  MARGINATA. 

P.  marglnata  (margined).*  fl.  violet-rose,  with  a  mealy  throat ; 
scape  many-flowered.  April  and  May.  I.  oblong  or  obovate, 
deeply  and  unequally  toothed  ;  margins  silvery  from  mealy  dust. 
h.  Sin.  to  4in.  Switzerland,  1777.  A  very  pretty  and  distinct 
species.  See  Fig.  276.  (B.  M.  191 ;  Fl.  Ment.  ii.  ;  L.  B.  C.  270.) 
There  is  a  form  known  as  major,  which  is  larger  in  all  its  parts, 
and  has  deeper-coloured  flowers,  than  the  type. 

P.  minima  (least).*  Fairy  Primrose,  fl.  usually  rose,  but  some- 
times white,  comparatively  large,  generally  nearly  lin.  across, 
solitary,  but  sometimes  twin.  Summer.  I.  wedge-shaped,  nearly 
square  at  the  ends,  about  Jin.  long,  smooth,  shining,  toothed  at 
the  top.  A.  liin.  South  Europe,  1819.  A  very  small-growing 
species,  requiring  a  sandy-peat  and  loam  soil.  (B.  R.  581  ; 
L.  B.  C.  315.)  P.  Florkiana  is  like  this;  it  is  a  hybrid,  of 
which  P.  minima  is  one  of  the  parents. 

P.  mistassinica  (Lake  Mistassini).  fl.  red ;  corolla  hypocrateri- 
form,  with  obcordate,  sub-emarginate  lobes;  involucre  one 
to  eight-flowered.  June.  I.  veined,  spathulate,  dentate  or 
crenate,  obtuse  or  acute,  glabrous,  sub-coarctate  at  base.  A.  Sin. 
North  America,  1818.  (B.  M.  2973 ;  H.  E.  F.  68.)  SYN.  P.  pusilla 
(B.  M.  3020 ;  L.  B.  C.  1726). 


P.  mollis  (soft).*   fl.,  calyx  and  corolla  tube  red,  the  spreading 
limb  deep  rose,  with  a  dark  blood-coloured  ring  round  th 
scapes  1ft.  to  1  Jft.  high,  bearing  three  or  four  whorls  of  bio 


i  the  eye  ; 


. 
limb  deep  rose, 

t.  high,  bearing  three  or  four  wh 

each  of  which  is  nearly  lin.  across.  May.  I.  long-stalked, 
cordate,  hairy  on  both  surfaces,  the  petioles  clothed  with  spread- 
ing white  hairs.  Bootan,  Himalaya,  1854.  A  very  distinct  and 
rare  species.  (B.  M.  4798.) 


FIG.  277.  UMBEL  AND  DETACHED  SINGLE  FLOWER  OF  PRIMULA 
OFFICINALIS. 
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P.  nivalls  (snowy).*  fl.  pure  white,  freely  produced  in  large 
trusses  on  stems  as  high  again  as  the  leaves ;  corolla  lobes 
obcordate.  Spring.  1.  obovate  or  spathulate,  ciliated,  smooth, 
flat,  sharply  and  irregularly  toothed.  A.  4in.  to  9in.  Caucasus 
Ac.,  1790. 

P.  n.  farinosa  (mealy).    I.  mealy  beneath.    Central  Asia,  1878. 

P.  n.  longifolia  (long-leaved),  fl.  dark  violet.  I.  ovate-oblon" 
to  lanceolate-oblong.  Central  Asia,  1878.  (R.  G.  930.) 

P.  n.  tnrkestanlca  (Turkestan),  fl.  rose,  generally  in  two 
dense  whorls,  and  about  lin.  in  diameter.  I.  oblong,  flat, 
obtuse,  smooth  above,  white  below,  h.  bin.  Turkestan,  1878. 
One  of  the  handsomest  varieties  in  cultivation.  (R.  G.  930.) 

P.  obconica  (obconical).*  JL  pale  lilac  or  purplish,  drooping, 
umbellate ;  calyx  between  campanulate  and  funnel-shaped ; 
corolla  with  a  cylindric  tube  and  a  flat  limb  lin.  in  diameter. 
Spring  and  summer.  I.  radical,  many,  petioled,  broadly  ovate- 
oblong,  cordate  or  rounded-cordate,  the  margins  lobulately 
toothed  or  nearly  entire.  A.  6in.  to  12in.  Central  China,  1882. 
(G.  C.  n.  s.,  xix.  121 ;  On.,  Sept,  1884.)  SYN.  P.  poculiformis 
(B.  M.  6582). 

P.  officinalis  (officinal).  Cowslip;  Palsy «ort.  fl.  bright  yellow, 
in  terminal  umbels,  hanging  more  or  less  to  one  side ;  calyx 
lobes  obtuse ;  corolla  limb  cup-shaped.  Spring  and  summer. 
I.  generally  smaller  than  those  of  the  common  Primrose,  much 
narrowed  towards  the  base,  thickly  pubescent  with  short,  stiff 
hairs.  A.  4in.  to  12in.  Europe  (Britain),  West  Asia,  A  well- 
known  plant,  from  which  the  Polyanthus  (P.  variabilit)  is  sup- 
posed to  have  originated.  See  Fig.  277.  (Sy.  En.  B.  1130; 
L  B.  C.  1597,  under  name  of  P.  inflata.)  SYN.  P.  t*ru.  See  al*. 
Polyanthus. 


FIG.  2?a   UMBEL  AMD  DETACHED  FLOWERS  OF  PRIMULA 

OFFICINALIS  ELATIOR  DUPLEX. 

P.  o.  elatior  duplex  (taller,  double).    A  curious  garden  form, 
with  a  petaloid  calyx.    See  Fig.  278. 


Primula  —  continued. 

P.  poculiformis  (cup-shaped).     A  synonym  of  P.  obconica. 
P.  praenltens  (very  glossy).      A  synonym  of  P.  rinenti*. 
P.   prolifera  (proliferous).   JL  yellow,  iin.  in  diameter  ;  scape 

tall,  bearing  several  whorls  of  flowers.    1  large,  obovate-oblone. 

denticulated  along  the  margins,    h.  bin.  to  24ik     Himalaya  and 


P.  pubescens  (downy).  fl.  rosy-crimson,  in  very  large  heads. 
ApnL  t.  obovate-ob}ong,  dentate-serrate  at  apex,  the  margins 
densely  glandular-ciliate.  h.  3in.  to  6in.  South  Europe,  1800. 
A  fine  hybrid,  of  which  P.  Auricula  is  one  of  the  parents. 
(R.  G.  1198*.) 


Fie.  279.  UMBEL  AND  DETACHED  SINGLE  FLOWER  OF  PRIMULA  OFFICINALIS 

MACROCALYX. 

P.  o.  maerocalyx  (large-calyxed).  A  garden  form,  with  the 
calyx  foliaceous,  and  abnormally  developed.  See  Fig.  279. 

P.  Palinurl  (Palinnri).  fl.  bright  yellow,  with  a  Cowslip-like 
perfume  and  a  funnel-shaped  corolla,  disposed  in  a  drooping 
umbel  at  the  top  of  the  powdered  scape.  April  and  May. 
I.  broad-spathnlate,  smooth,  sharply  and  unequally  toothed, 
bright  pale  green,  almost  as  large  as  those  of  young  Cabbages. 
h.  bin.  to  9in.  Palinuri,  Southern  Italy,  1816.  A  rigorous- 
growing  and  distinct  species.  (B.  M.  3414  ;  H.  E.  F.  118.) 

P.  Parryl  (Parry's).*  fl.  bright  purple,  with  a  yellow  eye,  nearly 
lin.  across ;  scapes  long  and  stout,  bearing  about  a  dozen  fine 
large  blossoms  in  a  panicle  at  the  top.  Spring.  1.  erect, 
narrowly  obovate-ob!6ng,  obtuse  or  sub-acute,  sessile  or  narrowed 
into  the  very  broad  petiole,  obscurely  toothed  or  entire,  5in.  to 
9in.  long.  h.  bin.  to  18in.  Rocky  Mountains,  1865.  A  beautiful, 
large  species.  (B.  M.  6185.) 


FIG.  280.   PRIMULA  SIKKIME.NSIS,    showing  Habit  and  detached 
Single  Flower. 

P.  pusilla  (weak).    A  synonym  of  P.  migtastinica. 
P.  rosea  (rosy).*  fl.    bright  rosy-carmine,    with  a  yellow  eye, 
nearly  lin.  across,  disposed  in  heads  of  from  six  to  ten  blossoms, 
on  stout  scapes  4in.  to  6in.  high.    Spring.    I  pale  bright  green, 
smooth,  Sin.  to  6in.  long,  in    shape  resembling  those   of  the 
common  Primrose,  but  not  wrinkled ;  edges  slightly  serrated  and 
crimped,     h.  4in,      Kashmir,  1879.     A  handsome 
spec/es,  with  a  neat  habit    (B.  M.  6437 ;  F.  M. 
nVs;360.) 

P.  sapphirina  (sapphire-coloured).  *   fl.  pale  blue, 
borne  on  slender  scapes    lin.  to  2in.  high.       L 
spathulate  obovate,  obtuse,  toothed,  disposed  in 
rosettes    about   iin.    in  diameter.       Sikkim   (at 
13,000ft  to  15,000ft.  elevation),  1884.    A  minute 
species.    (G.  C.  n.  s.,  1884,  xxi.  p.  545.) 
P.   scotica  (Scotch).*     fl.    rich   purple,  with  a 
yellowish  eye;   tube  of  corolla  about  equalling 
the  calyx  and  twice  as  long  as  the  lobes ;  umbel 
few-flowered.  June.  /.  obovate -lanceolate,  toothed, 
even,  powdery  on  both   sides,      h.  2in.  to  4in. 
Scotland.      A    lovely   little   species,    very    like 
P.  farinota,   but   smaller,   and   proportionately 
stouter.    (L.  B.  C.  652 ;  Sy.  En.  B.  1135.) 
P.  sibirica  (Siberian).  JL  red ;  corolla  campanulate, 
the  segments  lanceolate-ovate  or  lanceolate,  acute 
or    slightly    obtuse;     involucre  three    to   five- 
flowered.    May.    L  slender,  flat,  smooth,  obovate. 
entire,  obtuse,    very   glabrous,   long-petioled,    with    undulated 
margins,    h.  3in.    Siberia,  18ia    (B.  M.  3167.)     P.  s.  integerrima 
is  a  variety  with  very  entire  leaves.     (B.  M.  3445.) 
P.  s.  kashmiriana  (Kashmir),    fl.  rosy-lilac,  in  stalked  umbels. 
June.      I.    long-stalked,    ovate  -  elliptical       h.    bin.      Western 
Himalaya,  1879.     A  handsome,  glabrous  species.    (B.  M.  6493.) 
SYN.  P.  elegant,  of  some  gardens. 

P.  -iviHm«T.rf«  (Sikkiin).*  fl.  pale  yellow,  nearly  lin.  long  and 
more  than  Jin.  across,  numerously  disposed  in  large  umbels, 
which  sometimes  produce  as  many  as  sixty  blossoms ;  scapes 
from  l|ft  to  2ft  high.  Summer.  I.  rough,  wrinkled,  obovate- 
oblong,  obtuse,  bidentate,  attenuated  into  a  footstalk,  h.  lift, 
to  2ft  Sikkim  Himalaya,  1850.  See  Fig.  280.  (B.  M.  4597.) 
P.  irtii*"»<«  (Chinese).*  Chinese  Primrose,  fl.  white  or  pale  lilac, 
normally  small,  the  edges  of  the  limb  quite  smooth,  with  a 
terminal  notch  in  each  segment  Spring.  I  fleshy,  with  sinuated 
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FIG.  281.  PRIMULA  SINENSIS. 


.7;R.  G.  1861,346. 


YN.  P.  pnwiitew  ;(B.  R. 
n  species,  a  considerable 


. 

this  now  very  extensively-grown  species,  a  considerable  number 
of  varieties,  differing  both  In  foliage  and  flower  characters,  have 


FIG.  282.  PRIMULA  SINENSIS  FLORE-PLENO. 

originated  in  gardens.  There  is  a  good  strain  of  double  forms, 
with  a  rather  large  range  of  colour  variation.  One  is  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  282. 

P.  spectabllis  (showy),    fl.  deep  rosy -purple,  six  to  eight  in  an 

umljel ;  scape  3in.  to  4in.  high.       July.     I.  elliptic,  thick  and 

fleshy,  with  entire,  cartilaginous  margins,    h.  4in.    Eastern  Alps, 

1879. 

P.   s.  Wulfeniana  (Wulfen's).*     A    form   with   more   pointed 

leaves  than  those  of  the  type.    See  Fig.  283. 
P.    Steinil   (Stein's).*   /.  bright   purple,   very  shortly  stalked. 
April  and  May.    I.  spathulate-obovate,  toothed.     A  handsome 
hybrid  (of  which  P.  minima  is  one  of  the  parents),  of  very  dwarf, 
densely-tufted  habit.    (R,  G.  991,  f.  1-3.) 

P.  Stuartii  (Stuart's).*  /.  rich  golden-yellow,  in  many-flowered 
umbels.  Summer.  1.  nearly  1ft.  long,  broadly  lanceolate,  smooth 
above,  mealy  below,  sharply  serrated,  h.  9in.  to  18in.  Northern 
India,  1845.  A  handsome  and  vigorous-growing  species,  requiring 
a  good,  light,  and  deep  soil.  See  Fig.  284.  (B.  M.  4356.) 
P.  snfirntescens  (sub-shrubby),  fl.  rosy-purple,  with  a  yellow 
eye,  lin.  in  diameter,  disposed  in  umbels.  Spring.  I.  narrow, 


cuneate-spathulate,  IJin.  to  2in.  long,  toothed  at  the  apex  Stems 
long,  straggling,  somewhat  woody.  California,  1884.  A  pretty 
rock'work  plant.  -.^s.  -^ 


FIG.  283.  PRIMULA  SPECTABILIS  WULFENIAN^ 
P.  tyrolensis  (Tyrol).    See  P.  Allionii. 


FIG.  284.    PRIMULA   STUARTII,  showing  Habit,  detached 
Inflorescence,  and  Single  Flower. 

P.  variabilis  (variable),  of  Goupil.  A  hybrid  plant,  which  not 
unfrequently  occurs  wild  in  Britain,  in  company  with  its  two 
parents,  the  Primrose  and  the  Cowslip.  It  is  often  taken  for 
the  true  Oxlip  (P.  elatior).  See  Fig.  285. 

P.  venusta  (charming),  fl.  purple  ;  corolla  thrice  as  long  as  the 
calyx  ;  involucre  much  shorter  than  the  pedicels  ;  scape  glabrous. 
April.  I.  ovate,  dentate,  serrate,  or  almost  entire,  glabrous  on 
both  surfaces,  h.  3in.  Hungary,  1833.  (B.  R.  1983.) 

P.  veris  (spring).    A  synonym  of  P.  officinalis. 

P.  verticillata  simensis  (whorled,  Simen).*  fl.  yellow ;  scape 
bearing  two  or  three  tiers  or  whorls  of  flowers,  the  stalks  of  which 
measure  some  2in.  in  length  ;  the  whorls  provided  with  spreading, 
leafy  bracts,  those  in  the  lower  whorls  being  the  largest,  measur- 
ing 4in.  to  5in.  long,  and  l£in.  broad  ;  corolla  salver-shaped,  with 
a  tube  nearly  2in.  long,  dilated  at  the  upper  extremity,  the 
lobes  notched.  Spring.  I.  oblong-lanceolate,  Sin.  to  lOin.  long, 
covered  with  white,  mealy  powder,  especially  on  the  lower  sur- 
face,  irregularly  dentate.  A.  1ft.  to  IJft.  Abyssinia,  1870.  A 
very  desirable,  greenhouse  >pecies.  (B.  M.  6042.)  SYN.  P.  Courtii. 

P.  villosa  (villous).    A  synonym  of  P.  viscosa. 

P.  viscosa  (clammy).*  /.  rosy-purple,  with  a  white  eye,  dis- 
posed  in  umbels  on  viscid  scapes;  corolla  lobes  cordate, 
gashed,  the  tube  twice  as  long  as  the  bell-shaped  calyx.  Early 
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P  r  him  1  a — continued. 


FIG.  285.  PRIMULA  VARIABILIS. 

summer.  I.  obovate  or  sub-orbicular,  with  closely-set  teeth,  dark 
green,  covered  with  glandular  hairs,  and  viscid  on  both  sides. 
h.  2in.  to  4in.  Pyrenees,  1768.  A  handsome  species.  See  Fig. 
286.  (B.  M.  14 ;  J.  F.  A.  v.  App.  27  ;  L.  B.  C.  182 ;  R.  G.  656.) 
SVN.  P.  villosa.  P.  decora  is  a  slight  variety  of  this  species 
(B.  M.  1922  ;  L.  B.  C.  1480.) 


FIG.  286.  PRIMULA  VISCOSA,  showing  Habit  and  detached  Umbel' 
of  Flowers. 

P.  v.  latifolia  (broad-leaved),  fl.  violet,  with  mealy  throat  and 
calyx,  fragrant;  umbel  from  one  to  twenty-flowered.  Early 
summer.  I.  obovate  or  oblong,  sometimes  4in.  long,  and  nearly 
2in.  broad,  serrately  toothed  from  middle  upwards,  ciliate,  hairy 
on  both  surfaces,  h.  4in.  to  8in.  Pyrenees,  1820.  (FL  Ment.  12  ; 
R.  G.  122.) 

P.  v.  pcdemontana  (Piedmont).*  H.  rosy-purple,  with  a 
yellowish-white  eye,  collected  into  a  dense  head,  on  scapes  from 
2in.  to  4in.  in  height ;  throat  of  corolla  not  farinose,  bpring. 
I.  oblong  or  ovate,  obsoletely  repand-toothed,  with  fimbnatea 
margins,  h.  6in.  Piedmont,  1826.  (B.  M.  5794.) 

P.  vulgar  is  (common).*  Common  Primrose.  Jl.  usually  pale 
yellow,  with  a  flat  limb  ;  calyx  tube  inflated,  five-angled  ;  lobes 
acuminate;  umbels  sessile,  giving  the  appearance  of  being 
solitary.  Spring.  I.  tufted,  sessile,  h.  Sin.  Europe  (Britain). 
(Sy.  En.  B.  1129.)  There  are  numerous  garden  forms  of  this 

rcies  (frequently  met  with  under  the  name  of  P,  acaulu),  a 
ible-flowering  one  being  represented  by  Fig.  287. 
PRIMULACE2E.       A   natural    order    of    herbs,    of 
variable    habit,,    usually    with   a   perennial   rhizome,   very 
rarely  sub-shrubby  at  base  ;  they  mostly  inhabit  Northern 
temperate    (especially  alpine)  regions,  being  rare   in  the 


Primulacese — continued. 

Southern  hemisphere,  and  very  scarce  in  the  tropics. 
Flowers  hermaphrodite,  usually  regular,  small  or  rather 
large,  sometimes  axillary  and  solitary,  often  racemose,  or 
solitary  or  umbellate  at  the  apex  of  an  elongated  scape, 
the  inflorescence  centripetal;  calyx  free,  or  very  rarely 
adnate  to  the  ovary,  four  to  nine-fid  or  parted,  usually 
persistent ;  corolla  hypogynous,  generally  gamopetalous, 
rotate,  hypocrateriform,  or  infundibnliform-campanu- 
lato,  with  a  short  or  elongated  tube ;  limb  four  to  nine- 
parted  or  four  to  six-lobed,  the  lobes  or  segments 
entire,  emarginate,  or  fimbriate-lacerate,  imbricated  or 
twisted  in  aestivation,  rarely  sub-bilabiate  or  wanting ; 
stamens  as  many  as  the  corolla  lobes.  Capsule  one- 
celled.  Leaves  exstipulate,  sometimes  all  radical,  some- 
times cauline,  alternate,  opposite,  or  whorled,  simple  or 
rarely  lobed  (in  Hottonia,  pectinate  and  multifid).  The 
species  are  more  remarkable  for  their  beauty  than  for 
the  little  economic  value  they  possess.  Most  of  the 
flowers  are  sweet-scented.  The  order  comprises  twenty- 
one  genera,  and  about  250  species.  Well-known  illus- 
trative genera  are:  Androsace,  Cyclamen,  Lysimachia, 
and  Primula. 

FRINGE   ALBERT'S   YEW.      See    Saxegothea 
conspicna. 


KIQ.  287.    PRIMULA  VULGARIS  FLORB-PLKNO,   showing  Habit  and 
detached  Flower. 

FRINGE'S  FEATHER.  See  Amaranthns  hypo- 
chondriacus. 

FRINOS.  This  genus  is  now  included,  by  Bentham 
and  Hooker,  under  Hex  (which  see). 

PRIONIUM  (from  prionton,  a  small  saw ;  alluding 
to  the  serrated  leaves).  OBD.  Juncece.  A  monotypio 
genus.  The  species  is  a  remarkable,  greenhouse  rush, 
found  in  swamps  and  on  the  banks  of  rivers  in  South 
Africa.  In  its  native  habitat,  it  often  increases  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  choke  the  rivers  in  which  it  grows. 
The  leaf-sheaths  contain  a  network  of  strong,  black 
fibre,  suitable  for  brush-making ;  and  the  leaves  them- 
selves are  useful  for  plaiting  and  thatching.  It  should 
be  grown  in  a  compost  of  loam  and  leaf  mould,  and  the 
pot  stood  in  a  pan  of  water.  Propagated  by  division. 

P.  Palmita  (Palmiet,  native  name).  Palmite  Rush.  /.  greenish- 
golden,  small,  similar  to  those  of  Juneiu,  sessile  or  very  shortly 
pedicellate,  disposed  in  a  compound,  pedunculate  panicle  4ft. 
long.  L  in  a  cluster  at  the  top  of  the  caudex,  2ft.  to  3ft.  Ions, 
linear,  dilated  at  base  into  an  imbricating  sheath,  h.  6ft  1857. 
(B.  M.  5722.) 

FRISBXATOCARFUS  (from  prisma,  prismatos,  a 
prism,  and  karpos,  a  fruit  ;  alluding  to  the  long, 
prismatic  form  of  the  fruit).  OBD.  Campanulaceae.  A 
genus  comprising  fifteen  or  sixteen  species  of  green- 
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Prismatocarpus  —  continued. 

honse  or  hardy,  glabrous,  perennial  herbs  or  snb-shruba, 
confined  to  South  Africa.  Flowers  at  the  tips  of  the 
branches,  short,  solitary  or  glomerate,  or  disposed  in 
dichotomous,  slender,  slightly  rigid  panicles  ;  calyx  with 
an  adnate,  linear  tube,  and  a  five-cut  or  five-parted  limb  ; 
corolla  infundibuliform  or  broadly  campanulate,  five- 
lobed  ;  inflorescence  centrifugal.  Leaves  alternate,  small 
or  narrow,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  stem,  often  fascicu- 
late in  the  axils.  For  culture  of  P.  nitidus—iliQ  best- 
known  species—  see  Campanula.  See  also  Specularia. 

in  a  cluster  towards 
,  nd 

metimes  solitary  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  ;  bracts  similar  to  the 
leaves.  August  and  September.  I.  ovate-oblong,  spreading,  ser- 
rated. Stem  branched;  branches  diffuse,  woody,  h.  6in.  to 
12in.  1787.  Greenhouse.  (B.  M.  2733,  under  name  of  Campanula 
Prismatocarpus.  ) 

FRITCHARDIA    (named    after   W.    T.    Pritchard, 
author  of   "  Polynesian  Eeminisoences  ").      OKD.    Palmce. 


P.  nitidus  (shining),    ft.  white,  two  to  four  in  a  cluster  towar 
the  tops  of  the  branches,  sessile  in  the  axils  of  the  bracts,  a 


Fritchardia  —  continued. 

P.  macrocarpa  (large-fruited).  I.  larger  than  in  P.  Martii, 
roundish-flabellate,  plicate,  divided  one-third  the  way  down  into 
numerous  linear-lanceolate,  acute  segments.  Sandwich  Islands, 
1879.  This  species  somewhat  resembles  P.  Martii,  but  is  more 
robust  in  habit.  (I.  H.  352.) 

P.  Martii  (Martius1).  I.  dark  green,  flabelliform,  plaited ;  petioles 
smooth,  unarmed,  inclosed  at  the  base  in  a  few  rough,  brown 
fibres.  Sandwich  Islands.  A  species  of  recent  introduction, 
quite  distinct  from  P.  pacifica,  and  having  very  small  seeds. 

P.  pacifica  (Pacific  Islands).*  I.  of  a  rich  dark  green,  large, 
flabellate,  palmatisect,  plaited,  covered  with  white  down  when 
young ;  petioles  clothed  with  a  white,  scaly  tomentum,  flat 
above,  rounded  below,  inclosed  at  the  base  in  a  few  coarse,  brown 
fibres,  and  totally  unarmed,  h.  10ft.  Pacific  Islands,  1870.  A 
fine  species.  (P.  d.  S.  2262-3 ;  I.  H.  n.  s.  161.) 

P.  perlcularnm  (Dangerous  Archipelago).*  A  handsome,  fan- 
leaved  palm,  resembling  P.  Vuylstekiana,  but  differing  in  having 
dark  brownish-golden  petioles,  and  obliquely  spherical  fruit. 
Pomotou  Islands,  1883. 

P.  Vuylstekiana  (Vuylsteke's).*  I.  large,  deep  green,  crowded 
on  the  young  plant,  which  is  short  and  thick-set.  Pomotou 
Islands  of  the  Dangerous  Archipelago.  See  Fig.  288.  (G.  C. 
n.  a,  xix.  692.) 


FIG.  288.  PRITCHARDIA  VUYLSTEKIANA. 


A  small  genus  (about  seven  species)  of  very  ornamental, 
stove,  unarmed  palms,  natives  of  the  Friendly  and  Sand- 
wich Islands.  Flowers  rather  large,  hermaphrodite,  with 
a  three-parted  calyx  and  corolla,  and  six  stamens ;  spathe 
ample,  affixed  to  the  peduncle,  often  silvery -furfuraceons ; 
spadices  long-pedunculate,  about  3ft.  long,  with  ascending 
branchlets.  Fruit  small  or  rather  large,  globose  or 
ellipsoid,  one-seeded.  Leaves  terminal,  large,  often  white- 
furfuraceous,  orbicular  or  cuneate  at  base,  not  deeply 
plicate-mnltifid ;  segments  narrow,  bifid  at  the  apex,  and 
induplicate  ;  petioles  concave  ;  sheaths  short.  The  species 
thrive  best  in  a  compost  of  two  parts  peat  and  one  of 
loam  and  sand.  A  liberal  supply  of  water  is  essential. 
Propagated  by  seeds  only. 

P.  filifera  (thread-bearing).    A  synonym  of  Washington^  JUifera. 
P.  Gaudichaudii  (Gaudichaud's).    I.  slightly  rayed   cuneate  at 
base,  the  rachis  extended  near  the  middle;  lacing  neariy  twenty 
above  the  middle,  bifid  at  the   apex,  coriaceous-membranous, 
lepidoted  beneath,  about  twelve-nerved  ;  petioles  totally  unarmed 
Trunk  low.    Sandwich  Islands. 
P.  grandls  (great).    A  synonym  of  Licwla  grandit. 


FRIVA  (a  name  of  unknown  meaning,  given  by 
Adanson).  STNS.  Streptium,  Tortula.  OED.  Verbenar.ece. 
A  genus  comprising  about  nine  species  of  erect,  stove 
or  greenhouse  herbs,  inhabiting  the  warmer  regions  of 
the  globe.  Flowers  small  or  mediocre,  solitary  at  the 
axils  of  the  small,  narrow  bracts,  very  shortly  pedicel- 
late; calyx  ribs  five,  produced  in  short  teeth,  enlarged 
in  fruit ;  corolla  sub -bilabiate,  five-lobed ;  spikes  terminal 
or  pedunculate  in  the  axils,  long,  slender.  Leaves 
opposite,  membranous,  toothed.  Only  one  species  calls 
for  mention  here.  For  culture,  see  Stachytarpheta. 

P.  Irevls  (smooth).  A.  remotely  opposite  or  somewhat  whorled ; 
corolla  reddish,  with  large,  rounded  lobes,  and  a  slightly  villous 
throat ;  raceme  terminal.  Summer.  I.  ovate-oblong,  cuneately 
attenuated  into  the  petioles,  acute  or  obtuse,  deeply  mucronate- 
serrate,  paler  and  opaque  beneath,  rather  thick.  Steni  erect, 
1ft.  to  lift,  high,  tetragonal.  Argentine  Republic,  1833.  Green- 
house. (R.  071131.) 

PRIVET.     See  Lignstrum  vnlgare. 
PRIVET,  MOCK.     See  Phillyrea. 
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FROBOSCIDEUS.     Trumpet-like;    proboscis-like. 
FROCERUS.     Very  tall. 

PROCESS.     A   term  applied  to   any   projecting  ap- 
pendage, whether  natural  or  monstrous. 

PROCESSION  FLOWER.      See   Folygala    vul- 

garis. 

FROCKIA  (probably  commemorative,  but  derivation 
of  name  not  given  by  nomenclator).  SYNS.  Kellettia, 
Tinea,  Trilix.  OBD.  Tiliaceoe.  A  genus  comprising  only 
two  or  three  species  (which  are,  perhaps,  all  varieties  of 
the  one  described  below)  of  stove  shrubs,  natives  of  ! 
tropical  America.  Sepals  three  or  four,  valvate,  per- 
sistent ;  petals  sepaloid  and  persistent,  sometimes  absent ; 
pedicels  fasciculate  or  shortly  racemose,  terminal.  Leaves 
ovate,  serrated,  many-nerved  at  base.  P.  crucis  thrives 
in  a  compost  of  sandy  loam  and  leaf  mould.  Propagated 
by  cuttings  of  half-ripened  shoots,  inserted  in  sand,  under 
a  glass. 

P.  crucis  (Santa  Cruz).  JL  yellow,  very  fragrant ;  corymbs  few- 
flowered,  terminal.  July.  L  ovate  or  cordate,  acuminated,  ser- 
rated, with  the  point  entire,  membranous,  h.  5ft.  West  Indies, 
<tc.,  1823.  (B.  R.  972  ;  L.  B.  C.  1933.) 

FROCLESIA    (a  name    commemorative    of    Procles, 
King    of    Sparta).       The    correct    name    of    this    genus, 
according   to   the    authors  of  the    "  Genera   Plantarum," 
is  Cavendishia.      SYN.  Polybcea.      OBD.   Vacciniacece.     A 
genus  comprising  about  thirty  species  of  handsome,  stove,    I 
glabrous,  evergreen  shrubs  or  small  trees,  inhabiting  the    I 
mountains    of    tropical    America.     Flowers   red,    scarlet,    | 
white,  or  flesh-colour,   showy,  racemose  or  sub-umbellate, 
axillary    and    terminal,    pedicellate;     calyx    tube    hemi- 
spherical or  shortly  campanulate,  the  limb  short,  dilated, 
five-lobed    or  five-toothed;    corolla  tubular,   five-toothed, 
the  teeth  valvate;   stamens   ten.     Leaves  alternate,  per- 
sistent,  coriaceous,    shortly   petiolate,   entire.       The  two 
best-known     species     are     here     described.       Both     are 
shrubs.     For  culture,  see  Thibaudia. 
P.  acuminata  (taper-pointed).*  fl.  in  short  racemes,  covered, 
when  in  bud,  by  large,  scarlet  bracts ;  corolla  bright  red,  with 
green  tips  and  lobes,  fin.  long.    November.    I.  sub-distichous,  on 
very  short,  stout  petioles,  Sin.  to  Sin.   long,  ovate  or  oblong- 
lanceolate,    rounded   at  base,  with  long-acuminate  or  caudate 
points.      Branches  pendulous,  slightly  glabrous   or   pubescent. 
Andes  of  Columbia  and  Ecuador,   1868.    SYN.  Thibaudia  acu- 
minata (B.    M.    5752).     The  correct    name    of   this    plant   is 
Cavendishia  acuminata. 

P.  cordifolia  (heart-shape-leaved).  JL,  corolla  bright  red,  white 
it  the  mouth,  tubular-ventricose,  nearly  lin.  long ;  _  racemes 


Prolification — continued. 

naturally  occur.  If  Prolification  affects  the  inflorescence, 
it  consists  in  the  formation  of  leaf-buds,  or  of  an  un- 
usual number  of  flower-buds.  It  is  often  well  seen  in 
such  plants  as  Clovers  and  Plantains,  in  which  the  flower? 
are  arranged  naturally  in  a  close  head  or  spike.  The 
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reduced  to  a  crowded  head.  December.  L  liin.  to  Sin.  Ion?, 
ovate-oblong,  obtuse,  quite  entire,  cordate  at  base ;  petioles  very 
short,  pubescent.  Branches  terete,  pubescent.  New  Grenada 
and  Ecuador,  1865.  SYN.  Thibaudia  cordifolia  (B.  M.  5559). 
The  correct  name  of  this  plant  is  Cavendishia  cordifolia. 

PROCUMBENT.      Lying  flat  upon  the  ground. 

FROFEREA.      Included  under  Nephrodium. 

FROIPHYS.     A  synonym  of  Eurycles. 

PROLIFEROUS.     See  Prolification. 

FROLIFICATION  (from  proles,  offspring,  and 
facio,  I  make).  A  term  denoting,  in  its  widest  sense, 
the  reproduction  of  plants  by  means  of  buds,  as  opposed 
to  reproduction  by  means  of  seeds.  It  is  accordingly- 
employed  to  denote  the  formation  in  many  plants,  e.g., 
the  Honseleek  (Sempervivum  tectorum),  of  offsets  or 
stolons,  of  which  the  terminal  bud  becomes  a  new  plant, 
and  the  connection  with  the  parent  is  severed.  It  is 
also  employed  in  cases  where  buds  are  formed  along  the 
edges  of  leaves,  either  on  uninjured  ones  (e.g.,  Bryo- 
phyllum  and  Malaxis),  or  in  those  that  have  been 
injured  or  cut,  as  in  propagating  Begonias  from  the 
leaves. 

The  word  is,  however,  frequently  restricted  to  denote 
certain  alterations  that  are  often  met  with  in  the  in- 
florescences and  flowers  of  cultivated  plants,  in  which 
loaf  or  flower-buds  are  produced  where  they  do  not 
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FIG.  289.  HEN-AND-CHICKF.NS  DAISY,  showing  Prolification  of  the 
Inflorescence. 

Hen-and-Chickens  Daisy  (see  Fig.  289),  in  which  the 
flower-head  bears  a  number  of  smaller  ones  around  it,  is 
a  well-known  example  of  Prolification  of  the  inflorescence. 
When  a  single  flower  is  affected,  the  flower-stalk  may 
be  prolonged  through  and  beyond  the  flower,  and  may 
bear  leaves  or  a  flower-bud  on  it.  This  form  of  Proli- 
fication, known  as  "median,"  is  occasionally  seen  in  many 
plants,  e.g.,  the  Rose.  It  is  peculiarly  frequent  in  double 
flowers,  i.e.,  flowers  in  which  the  stamens  have  been 
replaced  by  petals.  Occasionally,  the  prolonged  flower- 
stalk  bears  several  leaf-buds  or  flower-buds.  Another 
form  of  Prolification,  called  "  axillary,"  consists  in  the 
growth  of  leaf-buds,  or  of  flower-buds,  from  the  axils  of 
one  or  more  of  the  parts  of  a  flower.  In  this  form,  as 
in  the  last,  the  buds  may  develop  into  branches  bear- 
ing several  flowers.  Such  buds  are  most  frequently 
situated  in  the  axils  of  sepals.  Next  in  frequency  are 
those  in  the  axils  of  leaf-like  carpels;  less  often  they 
are  associated  with  petals ;  and  least  common  is  their 
occurrence  in  the  axils  of  stamens.  Axillary  Prolifica- 
tion is  far  more  frequent  in  plants  in  which  all  parts 
of  the  flowers  are  free,  than  in  those  in  which  they  are 
united;  and  the  flowers  most  liable  to  it  generally  have 
the  top  of  the  flower-stalk,  or  receptacle,  naturally  pro- 
longed between  the  whorls  of  the  flower,  or  possessed  of 
a  glandular  disk,  or  are  otherwise  peculiar  in  structure. 
Those  desirous  of  further  information  on  this  subject  will 
find  it  fully  discussed  in  Dr.  Masters'  "Vegetable  Tera- 
tology," published,  in  1869,  by  the  Bay  Society. 

PROMENJ3A.  Included  under  Zygopetalnm 
(which  see). 

PRONAYA  (named  in  honour  of  Lad.  Pronay,  a 
Hungarian  naturalist,  who  died  in  1808).  SYNS.  Campy- 
lanthera,  Spiranthrea  (of  Hooker).  OBD.  Pittosporeas. 
According  to  Bentham,  in  his  "  Flora  Australiensis,"  this 
genus  is  monotypic.  The  species,  P.  elegans,  is  an  elegant, 
greenhouse  twiner,  succeeding  in  sandy  peat.  Propagation 
is  effected  by  cuttings,  made  of  young  shooots,  and  in- 
serted in  sand,  under  a  glass. 

P.  elegans  (elegant),  ft.  bluish  or  white,  in  a  dense,  terminal 
corymb,  sessile  amongst  the  last  leaves.  August.  £.,  lower  ones 
often  coarsely  toothed  or  lobed,  the  others  sessile  or  nearly  so, 
lanceolate  or  linear-lanceolate,  lin.  to  Uin.  long,  entire,  rather 
firm;  margins  recurved.  Australia,  1857.  (P.  M.  B.  xiL  99.) 
SYNS.  Campylanthera  Fraseri,  Spiranthera  Fraseri. 

PRONE.     Lying  flat,  particularly  face  downwards. 
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PROPAGATION.  Any  method  by  which  planta 
eui  bo  iuoroavul  in  quantity,  however  slow  the  prooowi 
htly  referred  to  M  being  applicable  for 
i  ho'  i-nrpo.it>  of  Propagation.  Plants  are  propagated  In 
various  ways  •  some  which  inercaM>  at  a  most  rapid  rate 
•Stood  cannot  bo  similarly  raised  by  another; 
occasionally,  they  oanuot  be  raised  at  all.  The  principal 
modes  are  those  of  teed*,  cuttings,  l.^er-.  .-tr^ts,  bulbs, 
tubers,  tuckers,  runner*,  and  division  of  the  plant  or 
rootstook.  Budding  and  grafting  afford  facilities  for  the 
rapid  Propagation  of  such  plants  as  under  certain  con- 
ditions may  bo  successfully  dealt  with;  and  MMMf&MI 
leaves  aro  in-ortod,  with  tho  result  that  now  plants 
or  bulbs  will  eventually  form  on  the  linn  parts  of 
the  main  midribs  whore  incisions  have  been  made.  I'ndor 
Budding.  Cutting,  Grafting.  Layering,  and  Leaf 
Propagation,  oVails  may  be  found  of  the  ways  in  which 
theso  several  systoin^  of  Propagation  are  adopted  in 
practice,  whioh  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  under  this 
heading. 

Propagation  by  seeds  is  tho  most  natural  mode,  and  is, 
consequently,  the  one  by  whioh  the  vast  majority  of 
plants  naturally  spread  and  reproduce  thoir  species  more 
or  less  true,  according  as  tho  flowers  are  subjected  or 
disposed  to  bo. vino  influenced  by  foreign  pollen  affecting 
their  fertilisation.  If  all  plants  wore  naturally  to  repro- 
duce themselves  true  from  seeds,  the  endless  variety  re- 
presented, for  instance,  in  florists'  Mowers,  could  not 
possibly  hare  boon  obtained  by  artificial  fertilising  and 
cross-breeding,  neither  could  further  improvements  be  so 
rapidly  made.  Where  exact  counterparts  of  plants  cannot 
be  insured  by  seed-saving,  there  is  generally  some  one  or 
more  of  the  other  methods  of  Propagation  which  can  bo 
successfully  applied,  as  the  insertion  of  cuttings,  buds,  or 
grafts,  whioh  generally  retain  their  distinctive  characters, 
although  often — as  in  budding  and  grafting — supported 
by  sap  which  is  not  that  of  a  plant  or  tree  of  the  same 
species,  nor,  maybe,  even  of  the  same  genus.  The  great 
number  of  annuals  in  cultivation  must  of  necessity  be  pro- 
pagated from  seeds,  as  their  roots  do  not  live  long  after 
the  seed  comes  to  maturity.  The  conditions  requisite  for 
successful  Propagation  by  seeds,  are  the  proper  ripening 
beforehand  of  the  latter,  their  right  preservation  during 
the  interval  between  collecting  and  sowing,  so  as  to  in- 
sure the  retention  of  all  geriuinative  properties,  and  their 
insertion  in  soil  at  the  proper  time,  under  conditions 
favourable  to  rapid  or  slow  development  into  plants,  as 
individual  sorts  may  be  naturally  disposed.  Some  seeds, 
even  when  perfectly  matured,  retain  their  geriuiuativo 
properties  but  a  comparatively  short  time ;  while  others, 
kept  under  favourable  conditions,  are  just  as  good  at 
the  end  of  four,  or  frequently  more,  years,  as  in  the  first 
after  being  gathered.  When  old  seeds  of  flower  or 
kitchen  garden  crops  are  intended  for  sowing,  a  few  of 
each  should  be  tested  beforehand,  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  proportion  of  good  ones  in  a  given  quantity.  This 
may  easily  be  done,  by  sowing  a  potful,  and  placing  them 
in  a  little  heat  A  seed- room  kept  at  about  45deg., 
and  not  much  affected  by  outside  fluctuations  of  tem- 
perature, is  best  suited  for  the  general  preservation 
of  seeds,  from  the  time  of  collecting  them  until  tho 
period  for  sowing;  it  should  hare  a  boarded  floor,  and 
be  kept  quite  dry.  There  are,  however,  many  seeds, 
especially  those  of  trees,  whioh  lose  their  vitality  if 
kept  dry;  theso  should  be  placed  in  sand,  soil,  damp 
moss,  or  some  other  substance  suitable  for  preserving 
them,  until  the  proper  time  for  sowing  arrives.  This 
varies  considerably  with  different  plants,  and  as  those 
raised  from  seed  are  extremely  numerous,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  refer  to  them  in  more  than  limited  and  very 
general  terms.  One  of  the  chief  considerations  is  that  of 
sowing  so  that  the  young  plants  shall  appear  above 
ground  at  a  season  suitable  to  their  after-development. 
Tender  annuals,  that  will  not  withstand  oold  weather. 
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must  be  sown  in  spriu; ;  hardy  ones  sometimes  succeed 
and  flower  all  tho  bettor  if  they  aro  established  by  that 
season.  Seeds  of  plants  that  aro  biennial  that  in,  do 
not  flower  until  the  second  year — require  sowing  before, 
or  soon  after,  midsummer,  a  season  favourable  to 
germination,  and  one  which  allows  tho  plant*,  when  ob- 
tained, to  become  established  before  tho  winter.  There 
aro  numerous  plants  grown  from  seed  for  indoor  decora- 
tion, the  season  for  sowing  which  depends  very  much  on 
the  time  when  the  product  is  required.  Gardening  sup- 
plies are  in  constant  demand,  and  sowing  for  succession 
is  one  of  tho  gardener's  chief  consideration*,  as  it  affects 
so  seriously  his  system  adopted  for  providing  what  is 
requisite  at  tho  proper  time.  There  are  various  methods 
of  seed-sowing,  but  in  tho  open  ground  they  may  practi- 
cally bo  reduced  to  two,  namely,  scattering  indiscrimi- 
nately or  broadcast,  and  sowing  in  drills.  Tho  last-named 
is  the  one  now  most  generally  practised,  as  it  affords 
more  convenient  opportunities  for  cleaning  and  thinning 
tho  crops  or  seedlings,  as  the  case  may  bo,  than  the 
broadcast  system  does.  Under  glass,  shallow  pans  are 
perhaps  most  suitable ;  they  afford  a  larger  top  surface 
than  pots,  and  this  is  often  desirable  for  enabling 
one  to  sow  thinly.  Whether  pans  or  pots  are  used,  they 
should  always  be  thoroughly  clean  and  dry,  and  bo  well 
drained.  Seeds  of  any  description  may  be  said  to  re- 
quire a  lighter  soil  wherein  to  germinate  than  that  in 
which  the  plants  will  prow  when  established.  Even 
those  of  forest-trees,  whioh  fall  and  root  themselves  into 
the  earth,  are  naturally  provided  with  a  covering  of 
leaf-soil  formed  by  tho  decay  of  tho  loaves  whioh  the 
trees  themselves  shed.  Encouragement  to  free  root 
action  is  first  essential,  and  this  is  usually  best  given 
by  tho  use  of  a  light  compost,  into  which  the  roots  can 
readily  enter ;  any  sp  'cial  re  luiromonts  can  be  provided 
when  they  are  stronger,  and  when  nutriment  is  neces- 
sary to  assist  in  building  up  the  plant's  tissues.  A  rule 
which  is  sometimes  adopted,  and  whioh  is  not  altogether 
to  be  considered  inapplicable  at  any  time,  is  that  of 
covering  seeds,  when  sowing,  with  an  amount  of  soil 
about  equal  to  their  own  depth.  If  the  seeds  wore  very 
small,  and  covered  deep  with  soil,  in  all  probability,  the 
plants  would  perish  before  reaching  the  surface ;  large 
seeds,  whioh  are  generally  of  a  much  stronger  constitu- 
tion, are  more  likely  to  succeed.  It  is,  however,  notice- 
able that  some  large  trees  have  comparatively  minute 
seeds,  whioh  require  very  careful  treatment  when  young 
specimens  are  being  raised. 

Passing  on  to  refer  briefly  to  the  other  methods  of 
Propagation  enumerated,  cuttings  are  perhaps  the  most 
useful.  Nearly  all  soft-wooded  plants  are  readily  in- 
creased by  them,  and  a  very  large  proportion  of  hard- 
wooded  ones  that  are  not  entirely  limited  to  being 
increased  from  seeds.  Cuttings  require  to  bo  of  different 
degrees  of  firmness.  A  proper  knowledge  of  various 
plants  must  be  acquired  from  experience  before  success- 
ful propagating  can  be  practised.  Some  cuttings  emit 
roots  from  almost  any  part  of  the  stem,  while  others 
need  a  joint  or  heel,  and  preparation  of  an  exact  nature, 
•to  insure  the  emission  of  roots.  Offsets,  tubers,  bulbs, 
and  conns,  are  formed,  in  some  oases,  on  the  stems  of 
plants  whioh  bear  them,  but  more  generally  about  their 
roots.  Where  they  are  produced,  an  easy  mode  of  Propa- 
gation is  effected  by  separating  or  lifting  thorn  when 
the  old  plants  ripen  and  their  tops  decay.  Tubers  admit 
of  being  out  into  several  pieces,  each  of  whioh  will 
eventually  form  another  plant  if  it  is  provided  with 
a  perfect  eye  or  bud  that  can  bo  preserved  from 
injury  after  being  planted;  the  Potato  is  a  well-known 
example  of  thia.  Corms  of  the  Crocus  will  also  be 
familiar;  they  aro  formed  in  quantity  round  the  old 
one,  and  should  be  taken  up  and  replanted  separately 
each  year.  Propagation  from  suckers  is  a  simple  pro- 
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Propagation— continued. 

ceeding;  it  consists  in  taking  up  the  sucker,  with  all  its 
roots,  and  replanting  it  at  any  time  when  the  parent 
plant  or  tree  may  also  be  safely  removed.  Suckers  are 
not  always  to  be  favoured;  they  are  inclined  to  similarly 
reproduce  themselves,  and  rob  sap  which  should  proceed 
to  the  one  main  stem.  Such  tilings  as  Filberts,  Lilacs, 
Baspberries,  Ac.,  may,  however,  be  propagated  from 
suckers;  and  for  an  example  of  plant*  in  pots  which 
may  be  similarly  increased,  Chrysanthemums  may  be 
cited.  Banners  proceed  along  the  ground,  and  form 
small  plants,  which  are  first  nourished  by  the  parent,  but 
afterwards  root  and  support  themselves.  Varieties  of 
Strawberries  are  almost  exclusively  propagated  by  run- 
,  and  there  are  several  other  examples.  Propagation 
understood  to  mean  the  parting 
a  plant  and  inserting  the  pieces 
thus  obtained  with  roots,  to  form  separate  plants.  It 
is  a  very  important  method,  often  available  when  many  of 
the  others  are  impracticable,  or  employed  with  difficulty 
or  uncertainty. 

PROPAOINE8  Bnlblets  formed  on  the  stems  of 
some  plants. 

PROPENDENT.  Hanging  forwards  and  down- 
wards. 

PROFKTZ.X.A.     Primary  leaves. 

PROSAPTIA.  Included  under  Davallla  fwbic', 
tee). 

PROSARTES.  Included  under  XMsporum  (which 
•ee). 

PROSELIA.     Included  under  CKcetanlKera. 

PROSERPINACA  (an  old  Latin  name,  used  by 
Pliny,  probably  from  proterpo,  to  creep;  in  reference  to 
the  creeping  steins).  Mermaid  Weed.  STK.  Trizit.  OBD. 
Halorayece.  A  genus  comprising  a  couple  of  species  of 
hardy,  aquatic  herbs,  inhabiting  North  America  and  the 
West  Indies.  Flowers  minute,  axillary,  sessile,  solitary 
or  clustered.  Leaves  alternate,  sub-sessile,  lanceolate, 
dentate  or  pectinate-pinnatifid.  Stems  creeping  at  the 
base.  The  species  should  be  grown  in  large  pans  of 
water,  with  a  little  soil  for  the  roots  to  run  in ;  or  they 
may  be  cultivated  in  pond*.  They  require  shelter  during 
winter. 
P.  wOiis**!.  (.Harsh-loving*  /.white.  Summer.  JL  lanceolate. 


the  lower 


S)L   /.white,    Sammei 
pecUnate  when  under ' 


P.  pectinacea  (pectinate).   /,  white,    Bummer.    I.  all  pectinate, 
the  division  linear-awUbaped.    North  America,  Ac.,  18ZL 

PS08OP18  (an  old  Greek  name  used  by  Dioscorides 
for  the  Butter-bur).  Including  Alyarobia.  OBD.  Leyumi- 
notce.  This  genus  comprises  about  eighteen  species  of 
trees  or  shrubs,  often  armed  witii  hooked  prickles  or 
stout,  axillary  spines,  or  with  both,  dispersed  through 
the  tropical  and  sub-tropical  regions.  Flowers  small,  in 
cylindrical  spikes,  or  rarely  in  globose  heads ;  calyx  cam- 
pannlate, shortly  dentate;  petals  valvate.  Leaves  bi- 
pinnate,  generally  rigid,  and  of  a  glaucous  hue,  with 
only  one  or  two  pairs  of  pinnae,  but  with  a  considerable 
number  of  leaflets.  The  species  are  very  rarely  seen  in 
cultivation,  with  the  exception  of  P.  nUquaalrum,  a 
nearly  hardy  tree,  which  thrives  in  sandy  loam.  Propa- 
gation is  effected  by  rather  firm  young  shoots,  taken  off 
close  to  the  older  stems,  and  inserted  in  sand,  under  a 
glass,  in  gentle  heat 
P.  sUlqnaatrnm  (Siliqua-podded).  JL  white,  L  with  two  or 

threepairs   of  pinna,   each  pfana  having  numerous   pairs  of 

linear,  obtuse  leaflets?   Spine*  stipular,  twin,  straight.    A.  20ft. 

to  40ft,    Chfli,  1827. 

PROSTANTHEBA  (from  jm>,tUhemi,  to  append, 
and  anthera,  an  anther;  alluding  to  the  connectives  of 
the  anthers  being  spurred  beneath).  Australian  Mint- 
bush  or  Mint-tree.  Including  Ch&odia.  OBD. 
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An  Australian  genus  comprising  thirty-eight  species  of 
greenhouse  shrubs  or  nnder-shrnbs,  studded  with  resinous 
glands,  and  usually  strongly  scented,  flowers  generally 
white  or  red,  shortly  stalked,  with  a  pair  of  bracteoles 
close  under  the  calyx;  calyx  campannlate,  the  limb  of 
two  broad,  entire  lips;  corolla  tube  short,  dilated  into 
a  broad,  campannlate  throat,  the  upper  lip  of  the  limb 
broadly  two-lobed,  the  lower  three-lobed;  whorls  two- 
flowered,  axillary  or  disposed  in  a  terminal  raceme. 
Nutlets  ovoid,  reticulately  wrinkled.  Leaves  entire  or 
toothed,  often  rather  small,  the  upper  ones  conformed 
or  reduced  to  deciduous  bracts.  The  species  best  known, 
and  most  worth  growing,  are  the  under-mentioned.  They 
are  all  shrub*.  A  sandy-peat  soil  suits  them  beat. 
of  drainage  is  at  all  times  essential. 
cuttings  of  the  young  shoot*. 


Plenty 
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(wedge-leaved*     fl.   all  axillary,   bat  sometime* 
terminal,  l 


P.   uu 

crowded  into  terminal,  leafy  raceme*  ;  corolla  white,  with  purple 
spoU,  twice  «•  long  a*  the  calyx.  Jane.  I.  sessile  or  nearly  no, 
often  crowded  ooibe  sbott  bondiMs,  efcovate-omeate  or  almost 
orbicular,  obtuse,  entire 


or  erenate,  the  margin*  often  slightly 

P.  empetjrtfblla  (Empetrom-leaved).  Jl.  axillary  :  corolla  violet, 
folly  twice  a.  long  a.  the  calyx.  .September.  /.  senile,  linear, 
acute,  entire,  wKfi  rerolnte  margins,  rarely  above  iin.  Ion;. 
k.  2ft.  1829.  (B.  M.  2406,  under  name  of  ChUodia  teuUllari- 
<Met.) 

(woolly  -flowered).     Victorian  Dogwood.    JL  white, 
red,  hairy,  opposite,  in  pain  ;   throat  of   corolla 
with   red   inside;   pedicels   abort;   racemes    panicled. 
i.  petiolate,  usually  oblong-lanceolate,  rather  acute,  den- 
210,  to  3in.    Ion?.     Branches  nearly  glabrous. 
arly  hardy  in  fav 
B.  k  Ml  ;  B.  M. 


lately  serrated,  210,  to 

A.  3ft.  to  6ft.    1308.    This  species  proves  nearly  hardy  in  favoured 

•pot*,  and  when  grown  against  a  wall.  (A.  B.  k  Ml  ;  B.  M.  245*  ; 

P»  •!*••  (snowy).*  Jl.  snow-white,  or  tinged  with  pale  blue,  rather 
large,  axillary,  the  upper  ones  forming  terminal,  leafy  racemes  ; 


corolla  twice*  as  long  as  the  calyx.  1.  sessile,  linear-terete,  with 
incurved  or  involute  margins,  or  flat  when  fresh,  acute  or  obtuse, 
rather  slender,  mostly  iin.  to  Iin.  lonj?,  the  upper  floral  ones 
•mailer.  A.  3ft.  to  6ft.  1866.  A  beautiful  speciea.  (B.  M.  5668. i 
P.  rotundifolia  (round-leaved).  JL  pwple,  in  short,  close,  ter- 
minal racemes,  the  lower  ones  sometimes  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves, 
like  the  stern  ones.  July.  1.  broadly  ovate-orbicular  or  apathu- 
late,  on  rather  long  petioles,  very  obtuse,  entire  or  sli'-htly 
crenulate,  all  less  than  iin.,  and  sometimes  under  iin.,  Ion-. 

P.  vtolaeea  (violet).*  /.  usually  bluish-purple,  in  two  or  three 
pairs,  forming  small,  terminal,  compact  racemes;  corolla  not 
twice  as  long  as  the  calyx,  and  sometimes  scarcely  exceeding  it. 
Jane.  1.  very  small,  shortly  bat  distinctly  petiolate,  broadly 
ovate  or  orbicular,  more  or  less  erenate,  with  revolute  margins, 
rarely  exceeding  two  lines,  and  often  not  more  tlian  one  line,  long. 
A.  4ffc  1820.  (B.  B.  1072.) 

PROTANDROUS.     8ee  Proterandrous. 


(from  Proteux,  the  versatile  sea-god;  in 
allusion  to  the  diversity  of  the  species).  STN.S.  Eroden- 
dron,  Leucadendr&n  (of  Linnseua),  Pleuranthe.  OBD. 
ProteaeeoR.  A  genus  comprising  about  sixty  speciea  of 
magnificent,  greenhouse  shrubs  or  email  trees,  almost  all 
natives  of  extra-tropical  South  Africa,  one  or  two  ex- 
tending in  tropical  Africa  as  far  as  Abyssinia.  Flowers 
solitary,  densely  capitate,  surrounded  sometimes  by 
coloured  bract* ;  heads  usually  large,  globose  or  rarely 
oblong,  cone-like ;  receptacle  thick,  flat  or  convex ;  in- 
volncral  scales  numerous,  imbricated,  or  the  lower  ones 
sometimes  elongated,  blackish  or  coloured.  Leaves 
alternate  or  scattered,  coriaceous,  rigid,  entire,  very 
variable  in  chape.  Many  of  the  speciea  have  been  intro- 
duced to  cultivation,  but  arc  now  only  rarely  met  with. 
They  require  an  airy  greenhouse,  with  exposure  to  full 
sunlight;  during  summer,  they  should  be  placed  out  of 
doors  Most  of  them  thrive  only  in  well-drained,  sandy 
peat,  and  they  are  induced  to  flower  freely  by  allowing 
them  to  become  pot-bound  after  they  have  grown  to  the 
required  size.  Some  form  large  shrubs,  and  flower  on 
the  ends  of  the  branches;  while  others  are  dwarf  and 
trailing,  and  the  flowers  are  produced  on  the  old  stem, 
close  to  the  ground.  Propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  half- 
ripened  young  wood,  inserted  in  sandy  peat,  under  a  bell- 
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glass  ;  or  by  imported  seeds.     Several  of  the  species  for- 

merly included  here  will  now  be  found  under  Serruria 

(which  see). 

P.  acaulls  (stemless).  fl.  purple,  in  a  sessile,  hemispherical 
head,  lin.  to  l*in.  in  diameter.  July.  I.  obovate-oblong,  thick, 
4in.  to  Sin.  long,  lin.  to  2in.  broad,  obtuse  or  mucronate-acute, 
narrow-cuneate  below  the  middle,  sometimes  petioliform  at  base. 
Stem  shortened  and  much  branched,  depressed,  h.  lift.  1802. 
(B.  M.  2065.) 

P.  acerosa  (acerose).  fl.  blackish,  in  somewhat  aggregate,  sub- 
sessile,  turbinate-hemispherical  heads,  lin.  in  diameter;  perianth 
scarcely  iin.  long.  April.  I.  subulate,  slender,  somewhat  rigid, 
smooth,  seven  to  twelve  lines  long,  scarcely  half  a  line  broad. 
Stems  erect,  nearly  1ft.  high,  sub-umbellately  branched.  1803. 
This  species  may  be  readily  recognised  by  the  leaves  being  more 
slender  than  the  style.  (B.  R.  351.) 

P.  angustifolia  (narrow-leaved).    A  form  of  P.  grandiflora. 

P.  oordata  (heart-shaped).*  fl.  purple,  in  a  hemispherical  head 
as  large  as  a  small  apple  ;  scales  red,  obtuse  ;  perianth  iin.  long. 
April.  I.  remote,  glaucous,  sessile,  cordate,  and  somewhat 
rounded  or  ovate,  rigid,  2in.  to  4in.  long,  liin.  to  5in.  broad  ; 
young  ones  red-margined.  Stem  prostrate,  short,  scaly  ;  branches 
slender,  ascendent,  h.  Sin.  to  12m.  1790.  (A.  B.  R.  289.)  SYN. 
P.  cordifolia  (B.  M.  649). 

P.  cordifolia  (heart-shape  leaved).    A  synonym  of  P.  cordata. 

P.  coronata  (crowned).    A  synonym  of  P.  formosa. 

P.  cynaroides  glabrata  (Cynara-like,  glabrous).*  fl.  white, 
greenish  within,  in  large,  obovate-globose,  at  length  spreading 
heads  ;  scales  rosy-tipped.  August.  I.  elliptic  or  oval-oblong, 
attenuated  at  both  ends,  usually  obtuse.  Stems  epigaeous,  6in. 
to  12in.  long,  very  simple,  thick.  1774.  (A.  B.  R.  288,  under 
name  of  P.  cynaroides.) 

P.  o.  obtusifolia  (ohtuse-leaved).  fl.  like  those  of  the  type. 
I.  sub-orbicular  or  obovate,  very  obtuse,  shortly  attenuated 
at  base  or  sub-emavginate,  together  with  the  petiole  4in. 
to  6iu.  long,  lin.  to  2m.  broad.  (B.  M.  770,  under  name  of 
P.  cynaroides.) 

P.  formosa  (beautiful).*  /.,  perianth  violet;  involucre  of  an 
intense  rose-colour,  the  scales  white-ciliated.  May.  I.  narrow- 
oblong,  oblique,  glaucescent,  3in.  to  4in.  long,  liin.  to  2in.  broad, 
slightly  obtuse,  rose-margined,  glabrous.  Branches,  as  well  as 
the  margins  of  the  leaves,  tomentose.  A.  6ft.  1789.  (B.  M.  1713.) 
SYN.  P.  coronata  (A.  B.  R.  469). 

P.  formosa  (beautiful),  of  Andrews.  A  synonym  of  Leucospermum 
medium. 

P.  grandlflora  (large-flowered),  fl.  white,  in  heads  as  large  as 
a  man's  list  ;  calyx  iin.  long  ;  style  at  length  Sin.  long,  straight  ; 
young  scales  ferruginous-  or  white-tomentose.  May.  I.  oblong, 
obtuse,  reticulate-veined,  not  marginate,  Sin.  to  5in.  long,  from 
lin.  to  2in.  broad,  coriaceous,  with  a  terminal,  obtuse  or  sub- 
recurved  callus.  Branches  glabrous,  densely  leafy.  A.  6ft.  to  7ft. 
1787.  A  small  tree.  (B.  M.  2447.)  P.  angustifolia  (B.  R.  569), 
according  to  Meissner,  is  a  mere  form  of  this,  with  lanceolate 
leaves,  six  to  eight  lines  broad. 

P.  Iwyla  (smooth)  fl.  greenish,  nearly  lin.  long,  in  sessile, 
mediocre,  erect,  hemispherical  heads  ;  scales  sub-sericeous,  at 
length  glabrous.  May.  I.  glaucous,  elongated-linear,  acute, 
glabrous,  attenuated  at  base,  flat,  secund,  4in.  to  6in.  long.  Stem 
decumbent,  dwarf.  1806.  (B.  M.  2439.) 

P.  latifolia  (broad-leaved).  /.  purple,  scarlet,  or  green,  as  much 
as  3{in.  long,  tomentose,  in  large,  turbinate  heads.  August. 
I.  sessile,  cordate-ovate,  obtuse,  reticulate-nerved,  Sin.  to  4in 
long,  2m.  to  Sin.  broad,  thick,  amplexicaul,  the  margins  some- 
times  woolly.  Branches  tomentose,  densely  leafy  at  apex.  k.  6ft. 
to  8ft  1806.  (B.  M.  1717.)  SYN.  P.  radiata  (A.  B.  K.  646). 

P.  Icpidocarpon  (scaly-fruited).  fl.  purple,  in  ovoid,  sessile 
heads,  about  the  size  of  the  fist  ;  perianth  nearly  2in.  long,  pilose 
May.  I.  lanceolate,  acute,  narrow  at  base,  slightly  scabrous- 
dotted  rigid  erect,  Sin.  to  Bin.  long,  five  to  seven  lines  broad. 
Branches  glabrous,  or  the  younger  ones  tomentose  or  sub-villous. 

of  5?  -  8ma11  tree>  (A-  B  R>  m'  under  name 


P.  lepidocarpon  (scaly-fruited),  of  Ker.    A  synonym  of  P.  mela- 

P.  longifolia  (long-leaved).  /.  pale,  blackish  at  the  tips  of  the 
perianth,  4m.  long  pilose,  m  large,  ovate-oblong  heads,  very 
shortly  turbinate  at  base.  February.  1.  narrow-lanceolate  Ion"- 
attenuated,  Sin.  to  6in.  long,  three  to  four  lines  broad  acute  or 
obtuse.^  callous-apiculate.  A.  2ft.  1798.  (A.  RR.  132-134; 

P.  magnifica  (magnificent).    A  synonym  of  P.  gpeciosa 

P.  melaleuca  (hlack-and-white).    fl.,   involucral  scales  white- 

ciliated,    outer   ones  squarrose,   inner   ones   connivent,    black- 

tomentose  at  back.     May.     L  linear-ligulate,   ciliated  on   the 

margins      Branches    slightly    pilose,      h.    6ft.      1786.      SYNS. 

P.   lepidocarpon  (B.  M.  674),  P.  speciosa  nigra  (A.  B.  R.  103). 

P.    mellifera  (honey-bearing).*   Cape  Honey-flower    or  Su"ar- 

bush    jl.  pink  or  white,  Sin.  to  Siin.  long,  white-penicillate'  at 

the  tips,  in   large,    ovate-oblong,    attenuated,   sub-pedunculate 


Frotea  —  continued. 

heads,  Sin.  to  4in.  long  ;  scales  of  a  beautiful  sanguinary-rose 
colour,  slenderly  striated.  September.  I.  lanceolate,  of  a 
pleasing  green,  Sin.  to  5in.  long,  three  to  six  lines  broad,  by 
no  means  marginate,  slightly  callous-apiculate.  Branches 
spreading,  ascendent  at  apex.  A.  6ft.  1774.  Shrub  or  small 
tree.  (A.  B.  R.  582  ;  B.  M.  346.) 

P.  mucronifolia  (mucronate-leaved).  fl.  violet,  white  within, 
and  white-bearded,  less  than  lin.  long,  in  small,  globose,  sub- 
sessile  heads,  about  the  size  of  a  walnut.  September.  I.  linear, 
liin.  to  2in.  long,  with  a  pungent  mucrone,  not  narrowed  at  the 
base.  Branches  glabrous,  h.  4ft.  1803.  (A.  B.  R.  500;  B.  M. 
933.) 

P.  neriifolia  (Oleander-leaved).  /.  purplish  and  yellowish-white, 
plumose  at  the  tips,  in  oblong-turbmate  heads,  Sin.  long  ;  inner 
scales  silvery-silky,  black-bearded  on  the  margins.  March. 
I.  linear-lingulate,  4in.  or  more  long,  about  Jin.  broad,  obtuse  or 
very  slightly  acuminate,  emarginate  at  base,  and,  as  well  as  the 
branches,  tomentose.  A.  3ft.  or  more.  1806.  A  robust  shrub. 
(B.  R.  208.) 

P.  pcnicillata  (pencilled).  /.  liin.  to  IJin.  long,  white-bearded 
at  the  apex,  in  a  turbinate,  spheroid  head,  as  large  as  an  apple  ; 
style  2iin.  long,  sulcate.  Summer.  I.  lanceolate,  slightly  obtuse 
at  both  ends,  2in.  to  3in.  long,  six  to  ten  lines  broad,  the  young 
ones  villous-ciliated.  Branches  slender,  rather  loosely  leafy, 
tomentose  at  the  top.  Shrub.  (B.  M.  6558.) 

P. 
b 
blackish  on  the  margins,  slightly  scabrous.  A.  3ft. 


pnlchella  (pretty).*    /.  red  ;   inner  involucral  scales  silky, 
lack-bearded  on  the  margins.    June.    I.  linear-lingulate,  rather 


blackish    on  the    margins,   slightly   scabrous. 

(A.  B.  R.  270  ;  B.  R.  20.) 
P.  radiata  (rayed).    A  synonym  of  P.  latifolia 
P.  Scolymns  (Scolymus).*  fl.  purple,  iin.  to  Jin.  long,  in 

erect  heads,  as  large 

rather  thick.    April. 

at  base,  2in.  t 

as  well  a 


.       .  ,       .  .          ,  , 

rect  heads,  as  large  as  a  plum,  at  length  obovate  ;  style  lin.  long, 
1.  linear-lanceolate,  acute,  long-attenuated 


at  base,  2in.  to  4m.  long,  iin.  to  £in.  broad,  striate- 

the  branches,  glabrous.   Branchlets  slender,  cory 
rather  loosely  leafy.    A.  3ft.    1780.    An  erect  shrub.    (A. 


mnkled,  and, 
pmbose, 

409;  B.  M.  698.)    " 

P.  speciosa  (showy).  /.  Sin.  long,  white-silky,  the  laminae  some- 
times red-  or  white-bearded ;  heads  ovoid,  as  large  as  the  fist ; 
scales  all  white-silky.  April.  I.  thick,  oblong  or  obovate,  nar- 
rowed at  base,  somewhat  acutely  mucronate,  Sin.  to  6in.  long,  lin. 
to  2in.  broad,  and,  as  well  as  the  erect  branches,  glabrous.  A.  6ft. 
1786.  Shrub  or  small  tree.  (A.  B.  R.  110 ;  B.  M.  1183.)  SYN. 
P.  magnijica  (A.  B.  R.  438). 

P.  8.  nigra  (black).    A  synonym  of  P.  melaleuca. 

P.  villifera  (villi-bearing).  /.  purple,  in  sessile,  oblong  heads,  Sin. 
lon^;  and  lin.  to  2in.  broad  ;  inner  scales  pink,  white-bearded 
at  apex.  August.  I.  sessile,  glaucous,  obovate-oblong,  obtuse, 
attenuated  at  base,  Sin.  long,  lin.  to  2in.  broad,  and,  together 
with  the  branches,  pilose.  A.  6ft.  1800.  (B.  R.  1023.) 

FROTEACEJE.  A  natural  order  of  trees  or  shrubs, 
rarely  perennial  herbs,  mostly  Australian  or  South 
African,  a  few  being  dispersed  in  tropical  or  extra- 
tropical  South  America  and  the  South  Pacific  Islands; 
they  are  wholly  wanting  in  North  temperate  regions. 
Flowers  hermaphrodite,  or  by  abortion  polygamous  or 
dkecious,  capitate-spicate,  racemose,  or  rarely  solitary, 
bracteate,  very  rarely  bibracteolate ;  perianth  inferior, 
of  four  at  first  valvate,  coherent  segments,  afterwards 
becoming  more  or  less  recurved;  stamens  four,  always 
shorter  than  the  perianth ;  anthers  erect,  in  hermaphro- 
dite flowers  all  perfect  or  rarely  one  abortive,  the  con- 
nective continuous  with  the  filaments ;  bracts  sometimes 
small,  very  caducous,  or  almost  obsolete,  sometimes 
imbricating  and  persistent,  forming  a  hard  cone.  Fruit 
very  variable  in  form.  Leaves  alternate  or  scattered, 
rarely  opposite  or  whorled,  entire,  much  toothed,  or 
sometimes  pinnatisect  or  decompound  on  the  same  plant, 
usually  coriaceous ;  stipules  none.  Many  of  the  species 
are  well  known  to  gardeners,  by  whom  they  have  long 
been  cultivated.  Several  produce  an  abundance  of  nectar. 
The  wood  of  some  of  the  Australian  kinds  is  valuable 
for  cabinet- making.  Proteacece  comprises  forty- nine  genera 
and  about  950  species.  Well-known  examples  are  :  Banksia, 
Grevillea,  Hakea,  Leucospermum,  and  Protea. 

PROTEINOPHALLUS.  Included  under  Amorpho- 
pliallus. 

PROTERANDROUS  and  PROTANDROUS 
(from  the  Greek  words  proteros,  sooner,  and  aner, 
andros,  a  male).  Words  devised,  by  Delpino  and  by 
Hildebrand  respectively,  to  signify  that,  in  a  flower 
which  possesses  both  stamens  and  pistil,  the  pollen  is 
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Froterandrons  and  Protandrous — continued, 
ripe  before  the  stigma  of  the  flower  is  ready  to  receive 
it.  This  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  adaptations  to 
favour  cross-fertilisation  in  plants,  since  the  pollen  of  a 
Proterandrous  flower  is  frequently  removed  by  wind  or 
insects  before  the  stigma  is  ready  for  its  reception; 
hence,  pollen  must  be  brought  to  the  stigma  from  a 
younger  flower. 

PROTEROGYNOUS  and  PROTOGYNOUS 
(from  proteros,  sooner,  and  gyne,  a  female).  Terms  used, 
by  Delpino  and  by  Hildebrand  respectively,  to  denote  a 
hermaphrodite  flower  in  which  the  stigma  is  ready  to 
receive  pollen  before  that  in  the  same  flower  is  ripe. 
In  Proterogynous  flowers,  the  stigma  is  pollinated  from 
an  older  flower,  and  may  be  withered,  or  may  have  fallen 
off,  before  the  anthers  in  its  own  flower  have  burst  to 
shed  the  pollen.  Proterogyny  is  not  frequent.  The 
common  Pellitory  (Parietaria  officinalis)  affords  an 
example. 

PROTHALLUS,  or  PROTHALLIUM  (from  the 
Greek  words  prt>,  instead  of,  and  thallos,  a  branch ;  in 
reference  to  the  structure  thus  named  taking  the  place  of 
a  stem).  The  body  which  is  developed  from  a  spore  of  a 
Fern,  Horsetail,  Club-moss,  or  Pillwort.  It  varies  much,  in 
these  four  groups,  in  its  degree  of  development,  and  in  its 
form ;  but,  in  all  cases,  it  is  entirely  cellular  throughout 
its  existence,  and  on  it  are  formed  the  organs  for 
sexual  reproduction.  In  Ferns,  the  male  and  the  female 
organs  are  present  in  the  same  Prothallus ;  in  most 
plants  of  the  other  groups,  the  Prothallus  bears  only 
male  or  only  female  organs.  There  is  a  distinct  alter- 
nation of  generations  in  plants  that  produce  a  Pro- 
thallus, i.e.,  in  the  higher  Cryptogams.  The  spore  pro- 


FIG.  290.    Youxo   PROTHALLUS,   much  enlarged— #,  Prothallus; 
rh,  Root-hairs  of  Prothallus  ;  *,  Spore. 

dnces  the  Prothallns  (see  Fig.  290),  on  which  are  formed 
the  sexual  organs,  the  male  being  the  antheridia,  with 
antherozoa,  and  the  female  being  the  archegonia,  in 
each  of  which  lies  the  oosphere,  which,  fertilised  by 
antherozoa,  becomes  the  oospore.  This  develops  into 
the  Fern-plant  bearing  the  well-known  fronds,  on  the 
back  of  which  are  visible  the  groups  (son)  of  minute, 
brown  spore-cases  (sporangia),  in  which  lie  numerous 
spores,  like  the  one  with  which  the  cycle  began.  The 


FIG.    291.    LOWER  SURFACE   OF   MATURE    PROTHALLUS,   much 
magnified— a,  Archegonia  ;  rh,  Root-hairs. 

spores  are  formed  by  vegetative  growth,  not  by  sexual 
reproduction.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  Prothallus 
and  the  leafy  Fern-plant  are  two  generations  in  the 
course  of  a  single  cycle.  The  Prothallus  of  Ferns 
(except  in  the  Moonwort  group)  is  a  flattened,  green, 
expanded  body,  which  grows  in  damp  places,  e.g.,  on 
damp  bricks.  It  is  thin,  and  consists  of  a  single  layer 


Prothallus,  or  Prothallimn — continued. 
of  cells,  except  in  the  middle,  where  it  reaches  a  thick- 
ness of  several  layers.  The  cells  contain  an  abundant 
supply  of  chlorophyll  bodies,  which  give  the  Prothallus 
its  colour.  In  general  outline,  the  Prothallus,  when  full- 
grown,  usually  resembles  the  conventional  figure  of  a 
heart,  having  one  end  narrowed,  and  a  notch  in  the 
broader  margin  (see  Fig.  291).  It  seldom  exceeds  ±in. 
in  breadth.  On  the  lower  surface  are  numerous  root- 
hairs,  each  made  up  of  a  row  of  cells.  On  the  lower 
surface  also,  and  along  the  edges,  are  formed  the 
antheridia.  The  archegonia  are  situated  in  the  middle 
of  the  lower  surface.  The  antheridia  originate  as  out- 
growths of  cells  of  the  epidermis ;  each  outgrowth  is  cut 
off,  as  a  new  cell,  by  a  cell  walL  In  some  Prothalli, 
the  contents  of  the  cell  thus  formed  break  up  into  a 
number  of  small,  rounded  cells,  called  "parent  cells." 
In  each  of  these  there  is  formed  an  antherozoid,  slender, 
but  coiled  spirally  in  two  or  three  turns,  and  provided 


Fio.  292.   ANTHEROZOID,   much  magnified. 

with  a  tuft  of  fine  hairs,  or  cilia,  at  one  end  (see  Fig. 
292).  In  most  Prothalli,  however,  a  process  of  cell- 
division  goes  on  in  the  young  antheridinm,  whereby 
it  is  finally  made  up  of  a  layer  of  cells  surrounding 


FIG.  293.  YOUNG  ANTHERIDIUM,  much  magnified-*:,  Central  Cell, 
filled  with  Parent  Cells  of  Antherozoids ;  e,  e,  Epidermis  of 
Prothallus. 

a  central  cell  (see  Fig.  293),  and,  in  this  latter,  the 
parent  cells  are  developed,  and  produce  antherozoids. 
The  outer  coat,  formed  by  the  layer  of  cells,  has  to  aid 
in  expelling  the  antherozoids  when  ripe,  and  the  cells 
do  this  by  absorbing  water  rapidly,  swelling,  and  com- 
pressing the  contents  of  the  central  cell  till  its  apex, 


FIG.  294.  RIPE  ANTHEUIDIUM  (much  magnified),  from  which 
Antherozoids  have  been  shed  by  opening  at  o— c,  Empty 
Central  Cell;  «,  e,  Epidermis. 

which  is  not  covered  by  the  layer,  is  burst  (see  Fig. 
294),  and  the  "parent  cells"  are  expelled,  and,  soon 
rupturing,  set  free  the  antherozoids.  The  latter  move 
about  actively  in  water,  e.g.,  in  a  drop  of  dew  or  of 
rain. 

The  archegonia  are  situated  on  the  lower  surface, 
behind  the  notch  already  mentioned  (see  Fig.  291). 
Each  originates,  like  the  antheridia,  from  a  cell  of  the 
epidermis,  from  which  it  grows  out,  in  a  hemispherical 
form.  A  cell  wall  forms,  and  cuts  it  off  from  the  cell 
of  the  epidermis.  It  increases  in  size,  and  becomes 
further  divided  into  three  layers ;  and  these  are  again 
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sub-divided  by  cell  walls.     The  result  is  that  a  structure 
is    formed  in   the  shape   of  a   flask  with  a  long,    narrow 
neck.     The   hollow    of  the    flask    is    occupied    by   a  large 


FIG.  295.  IMMATURE  ARCHEGONIUM,  much  magnified,  —  n,  Neck- 
cells;  c,  Canal,  still  closed  above,  and  filled  by  the  Canal- 
cell ;  o,  Oosphere  ;  e,  e,  Epidermis  of  Prothallus. 

cell,  the  oosphere,  rich  in  protoplasm  (see  Fig.  295).  The 
tube  of  the  neck  is  at  first  filled  with  a  narrow  cell, 
the  canal-cell,  the  cell  wall  of  which  becomes  muci- 
laginous, swells,  and  is  expelled  from  the  outer  opening 
of  the  tube,  leaving  a  passage  for  the  antherozoid  down 
tie  tube  to  the  oosphere,  when  the  latter  is  ripe  to  be 


FIG.  296.  LONGITUDINAL  SECTION  OF  MATURE  ARCHEGONTUM  OF 
FERN,  much  magnified— n,  Neck -cells ;  c,  Opening  of  Canal 
down  neck ;  o,  Oospbere ;  e,  e,  Epidermis  of  Prothallus. 

acted  on  by  it  (see  Fig.  296).  The  antherozoids  are  caught 
in  the  mucilage  while  moving  over  the  moist  Prothallus  ; 
they  wriggle  down  the  tube,  reach  the  oosphere,  and 
fertilise  it.  The  latter  very  soon  begins  to  grow ;  and  the 
final  result  is  the  development  of  the  oospore  into  the 
leafy  plant  or  Fern.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the 


FIG.  297.  DIAGRAMMATIC  SKETCH  OP  CONNECTION  OF  YOUNG 
FERN  WITH  PROTHALLUS-J>,  Prothallus;  rh.  Root-hairs  of 
Prothallus ;  f  Foot  of  Young  Fern,  imbedded  in  hoflow  of 
enlarged  Archegonium,  a ;  fr,  Very  Young  Frond  of  Fern  • 
r.  Root  of  Fern. 

oospore,  at  a  very  early  period,  divides  into  eight  cells, 
in  two  layers.  Of  th,ese  cells,  four  lie  next  the  base,  and 
four  next  the  front  margin  of  the  Prothallus.  Of  the 
latter,  the  two  farthest  from  the  neck  of  the  archegoninm 
give  origin  to  the  first  leaf  or  frond ;  one,  near  the  neck, 
to  the  growing  point  of  the  stem  ;  and  the  fourth  to  hairs. 
Of  the  other  four  cells,  one,  opposite  to  the  stem,  de- 
velops into  the  root,  one  ultimately  disappears,  and  the 
other  two  form  the  "  foot,"  a  structure  that  remains  sunk 
in  the  archegonium,  which  has  grown  so  as  still  to  sur- 
round the  foot  (see  Figs.  297  and  298).  By  means  of  this 


Prothallus,  or  Prothallium— continued, 
organ,  the  young  plant  absorbs  nourishment  from  the 
Prothallus,  which,  for  a  time,  increases  in  size,  but  is 
gradually  used  up,  and  withers  away,  and  afterwards 
the  young  Fern  is  able  to  nourish  itself  by  its  own 
roots  and  loaves. 


FIG.  298.  YOUNG  FERN  GROWING  FROM  PROTHALI.US,  slightly 
enlarged— p,  Lower  Surface  of  Prothallus  ;  rh,  Root-hairs  of 
Prothallus;  fr,  Younj;  Frond  of  Fern ;  r,  Root  of  Fern. 

Two  departures  from  this  mode  of  reproduction  have 
been  detected  in  Ferns  within  recent  years.  The  ono 
of  these,  called  "  apogamy  "  (from  apo,  afar,  and  gamos, 
marriage)  by  Professor  de  Bary,  was  detected,  in  Pteris 
cretica,  by  Professor  Farlow,  and  is  now  known  to  occur 
in  a  few  other  Ferns,  including  Nephrodium  Filix-mas 
cristatum.  In  this  process,  the  young  Fern  is  produced 
as  a  bud  from  certain  parts  of  the  Prothallns,  without 
the  formation  of  sexual  organs.  The  sexual  process  in 
this  case  is  abolished,  as  the  name  indicates. 

In  1884,  Mr.  Druery  stated,  in  the  Linnaean  Society, 
the  discovery  that,  in  certain  Ferns,  the  Prothalli  are 
produced  as  outgrowths  from  the  pinnules  of  the  Fern 
fronds,  and  not  from  the  spores.  This  process  has  been 
called  "apospory"  (from  apo,  afar,  and  spora,  a  sj  ore  or 
seed).  It  has  been  investigated  and  described  by  Pro- 
fessor Bower  in  examples  supplied  by  Mr.  Druery,  of 
Athyrium  Filix-fcemina  clarissima,  and  Polystichum  an- 
gulare  pulcherrimum.  In  this  departure,  the  produc- 
tion of  spores  is  suppressed ;  the  Prothalli  in  the  former 
being  modified  sporangia,  while,  in  the  latter  Fern,  no 
trace  of  the  sporangium  even  can  be  detected.  The 
sexual  reproduction  is  not  affected,  and  the  leafy  Feres 
are  developed  from  the  Prothalli  in  the  usual  way. 

Though  of  very  great  scientific  interest,  the  develop- 
ment of  Prothalli,  and  of  the  sexual  organs  on  them,  is 
of  less  practical  importance  to  gardeners  in  the  other 
groups  of  Vascular  Cryptogams  than  it  is  in  the  true 
Ferns ;  but  an  outline  of  the  chief  points  of  difference 
in  these  groups  may  be  given.  In  the  small  group 
Ophioglossece,  represented  in  the  British  Flora  by  the 
Moonwort  and  Adder's  Tongue  Ferns,  the  Prothallus  is 
formed  underground,  is  destitute  of  chlorophyll,  and 
is  usually  formed  of  a  mass  of  cells.  It  produces  sexual 
organs,  which  resemble  those  of  Ferns  in  the  main.  The 
Equisetinew,  or  Horsetails,  resemble  Ferns  in  the  Pro- 
thalli being  green,  flattened  layers  of  cells,  growing  on 
damp  surfaces;  but  they  become  branched  into  long, 
narrow  lobes,  and  may  reach  £in.  in  length.  They  are 
dioecious,  i.e.,  each  produces  only  antheridia  or  arche- 
gonia.  The  former  are  produced  near  the  tips  of  the 
lobes  of  the  male  Prothalli;  the  latter  usually  in  the 
clefts  between  the  fleshy  lobes  of  the  female  Prothalli. 
The  development  of  the  sexual  org-ans,  and  of  the 
"  leafy  plant "  (if  an  Equisetum  deserves  this  designa- 
tion), calls  for  no  special  comment  here,  as  it  agrees  in 
the  main  points  with  that  in  Ferns. 

The  Club-mosses  fall  into  two  groups,  of  which  one,  the 
Lycopodiece,  much  require  to  have  their  development 
worked  out.  So  far  as  is  known,  their  Prothalli  are 
irregnlarly-lobed  masses  of  cellular  tissue,  and  bear  both 
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Prothallus,  or  Prothallium— continued. 
antheridia  and  archegonia;  and  the  young,  leafy  plant 
continues  to  draw  nourishment  from  it  for  a  time,  as  in 
Perns.  There  is  only  one  form  of  spores  in  this  group, 
and  the  Prothalli  are,  therefore,  all  alike  in  each  species. 
The  second  group,  Selaginellece,  is  largely  cultivated  in 
greenhouses,  and  the  cycle  of  development  has  been 
fully  studied.  In  this  group,  spores  of  two  kinds  are 
produced  in  sporangia,  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  near 
the  tips  of  branches  of  the  leafy  plants.  The  two  kinds 
are  the  microspores  and  the  macrospores,  which  produce 
male  and  female  Prothalli  respectively.  The  microspores 
(from  mikros,  small,  and  spora,  a  spore)  are  mnch  smaller 
than  the  macrospores  (from  makros,  large,  and  spora). 
The  Prothalli  developed  from  both  are  very  much  re- 
duced in  size,  as  compared  with  the  Prothalli  already 
described ;  indeed,  the  greater  part,  or  even  the  whole, 
of  their  development,  goes  on  inside  the  spores.  The 
peculiarities  of  development  of  these  Prothalli  have 
been  very  carefully  investigated,  and  described  in  detail, 
by  Millardet,  and  by  Pfeffer.  The  male  Prothallus 
is  developed  entirely  in  the  interior  of  the  micro- 
spore.  In  this,  a  small  part  (the  vegetative  cell)  is  first 
cut  off,  and  the  remaining  contents  are  divided  by  cell 
walls  into  six  or  eight  cells,  and  these  (or  only  certain 
of  them  in  some  species)  divide  still  further  to  form  the 
parent  cells  of  the  antherozoids.  In  each  of  these,  a  long, 
slender,  spiral  antherozoid,  with  cilia  at  one  end,  is  pro- 
duced. The  macrospores,  while  still  in  the  sporangium,  in 
Selaginella,  show  a  mass  of  small-celled  tissue,  like  a  cap, 
at  one  end,  covering  a  very  large  cell,  which  occupies 
the  greater  part  of  the  spore.  After  the  spore  has  been 
for  some  time  out  of  the  sporangium,  this  large  cell 
becomes  filled  with  a  mass  of  cells  of  comparatively  large 
size,  individually,  which  Pfeffer  regards  as  analogous  to 
the  endosperm  in  the  seeds  of  arigiosperm  flowering 
plants.  The  cap  above  this  mass  is  the  Prothallus,  and 
this  increases  in  size,  and  archegonia  form  in  it,  be- 
ginning at  the  apex,  and  gradually  forming  at  a  greater 
distance  from  the  apex.  The  coats  of  the  spore  burst 
above  the  Prothallns,  which  projects  a  little.  The  struc- 
ture of  the  archegonium  and  of  the  oosphere,  and  the 
mode  of  fertilisation,  are  similar,  in  the  important 
points,  to  those  above  described  as  occurring  in  Ferns ; 
and  so,  moreover,  is  the  development  of  the  leafy  plant. 
In  the  nearly  allied  genus  Iscetes  the  development  is 
much  like  that  in  Selaginella,  but  no  endosperm  is 
formed  in  the  macrospore.  The  Rhizocarpeae  agree,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  with  the  Selaginellece. 

The  great  interest  of  the  Prothallus  in  Selaginellea: 
and  the  allied  forms  rests  in  the  light  the  study  of  it 
throws  on  the  processes  of  reproduction  in  Phanerogams 
(see  Ovule  and  Pollen).  The  homologous  stages,  or 
what  are  at  present  regarded  as  such,  may  be  briefly 
stated  as  follows.  In  Phanerogams,  the  pollen  grains  re- 
present the  microspores,  and  the  multicellnlar  nature 
of  the  pollen  corresponds  to  the  multicellular  microspore 
of  Selaginella,  with  its  rudimentary  Prothallus  repre- 
sented by  the  vegetative  cell.  The  Gymnosperms  and 
the  Angiosperms  differ  as  regards  the  ovule.  In  Gymno- 
sperms, the  temporary  endosperm  is  regarded  as  repre- 
senting the  Prothallus  inclosed  in  the  embryo-sac  as  its 
macrospore  ;  the  corpuscula  represent  archegonia,  the 
rosette  cells  represent  the  neck  of  the  archegonium,  and 
the  central  cell  of  the  corpusculum  represents  the 
oosphere.  As  already  stated,  the  large-celled  tissue  in 
the  macrospore  of  Selaginella  is  regarded  by  Pfeffer  and 
Sachs  as  representing  the  endosperm  that  develops  in 
seeds  after  fertilisation.  In  Angiosperms,  the  embryo-sac 
represents  the  macrospore,  the  antipodal  cells,  perhaps, 
correspond  to  the  Prothallus,  the  embryonal  vesicle  to  the 
oosphere,  the  helper-cells  to  the  neck  of  the  archegonium, 
and  the  endosperm  has  the  significance  already  stated. 

PROTOGYNOTJS.     See  Proterogyuous. 


PROTOPLASM  (from  proton,  first,  and  plasma, 
formed  matter).  A  word  frequently  used  by  students  of 
the  microscopic  structure  of  plants  and  of  animals. 
The  term  was  first  proposed,  in  1846,  by  the  dis- 
tinguished German  botanist,  Hugo  von  Mohl,  and  is 
still  used  in  the  sense  employed  by  him,  to  denote  the 
transparent,  soft,  semi-fluid,  jelly-like  substance  found 
in  young,  living  cells  of  all  plants.  He  was  the  first  to 
appreciate  the  true  importance  of  this  substance.  Before 
his  observations  were  made,  it  had  been  very  generally 
believed  that  the  wall  which  bounds  each  cell,  and  remains 
very  evident  after  the  cell  contents  have  been  emptied 
out,  was  the  essential  part  of  the  cell;  and  the  name 
"  cell "  was  given  to  the  space  inclosed  by  the  cell  wall. 
It  seems  to  have  been  first  used,  in  1665,  by  the  English 
microscopist,  Robert  Hooke,  who  says :  "  Our  micro- 
scope informs  us  that  the  substance  of  cork  is  altogether 
filled  with  air,  and  that  that  air  is  perfectly  inclosed  in 
little  boxes  or  cells,  distinct  from  one  another."  Von 
Mohl  recognised  that  the  really  essential  part  of  the 
cell  is  the  Protoplasm ;  and  that  by  it  other  cell  contents 
and  the  cell  wall  are  produced.  This  view  has  been  fully 
confirmed  by  later  investigations,  and  also  by  the  fact 
that  among  Ferns,  Mosses,  and  other  flowerless  plants, 
the  essential  reproductive  cells,  for  a  time,  consist  of 
Protoplasm  alone,  without  a  cell  wall. 

In  young,  growing  tissues,  such  as  the  tip  of  the  root 
of  a  Bean,  or  of  any  other  large  seedling,  the  Protoplasm 
at  first  frequently  fills  the  space  bounded  by  the  cell 
wall.  At  one  place  lies  a  denser,  round  or  oval  mass, 
also  composed  of  Protoplasm,  called  the  "  nucleus,"  with  a 
clearly-defined  edge.  As  the  cell  grows  larger,  the  Pro- 
toplasm does  not  increase  so  much  as  to  fill  the  space 
within  the  cell  wall.  Cavities  appear  in  it,  occupied 
by  fluid  or  cell  sap.  These  are,  at  first,  separated  by 
plates  of  Protoplasm;  but,  with  continued  increase  in 
size  of  the  cell,  the  vacuoles  unite,  and  form  one  large 
cavity  in  the  centre,  occupied  by  cell  sap ;  and  the  Pro- 
toplasm forms  only  a  layer  lining  the  cell  wall. 

When  a  living  cell  is  laid  in  strong  glycerine  or  in 
alcohol,  the  water  of  the  cell  sap  and  of  the  Protoplasm 
is  drawn  out  of  the  cell  by  these  fluids,  and  the  contents 
shrink  away  from  the  cell  wall,  leaving  an  empty  space 
between  them  and  the  wall  all  round.  The  outer  surface 
of  the  shrunken  mass  is  clearer  and  less  granular  than 
the  rest,  and  looks  almost  like  a  distinct  coat.  It  was 
formerly  known  as  the  "primordial  utricle,"  but  is  now 
more  usually  called  "  ectoplasm "  (from  ektos,  outside, 
and  plasma).  The  inner  substance,  called  "  endoplasm  " 
(from  endon,  inside,  and  plasma),  is  more  granular,  and 
incloses  starch  grains  and  other  bodies  connected  with 
the  nourishment  of  the  tissues  of  the  plants. 

Living  Protoplasm  is  constantly  undergoing  rapid 
changes  of  composition,  taking  into  it  new  food,  forming 
new  bodies  or  products,  and  getting  rid  of  materials 
that  have  done  their  work,  and  must  be  thrown  out. 
All  this  implies  constant  changes  in  the  position  of  the 
minute  particles  of  which  Protoplasm  consists,  though 
these  movements  are  too  slow,  and  the  particles  are 
usually  too  small,  to  permit  of  their  being  followed  under 
the  microscope.  But  in  many  cells  (probably  in  most) 
the  Protoplasm  is  seen  to  be  moving  round  and  round 
the  cell,  if  it  forms  only  a  layer  lining  the  cell  wall ;  or 
it  may  be  seen  to  move  along  the  slender  plates  between 
the  vacnoles,  from  the  outer  layer  inwards  towards  the 
layer  around  the  nucleus,  and  again  outwards.  Often 
a  thin  thread  or  plate  shows  two  streams  on  its  sides 
moving  in  reverse  directions.  Cells  that  consist  of 
Protoplasm  without  a  cell  wall,  are  usually  able  to  move 
freely  about  in  water  by  moving  fine  threads  or  cilia, 
or  by  pushing  out  psenSopodia,  or  outgrowths,  from  the 
surface,  and  flowing  towards  these,  e.g.,  in  some  stages 
of  Myxomycetes,  such  as  Flowers  of  Tan,  and  other 
Fungi  closely  related  to  it. 
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The  chemical  composition  of  Protoplasm  is  very  com- 
plex. It  belongs  to  the  group  of  substances  similar  in 
nature  to  white  of  egg,  or  albumen.  It  is  very  similar 
in  its  properties  in  plants  and  in  animals,  in  which  latter 
it  has  been  called  "  sarcode  "  (from  yarns,  flesh).  When 
laid  in  a  solution  of  iodine,  it  becomes  yellowish  or  pale 
yellowish-brown.  Dyes,  such  as  magenta,  eosin,  and  other 
aniline  colours,  carmine,  logwood,  &o.,  very  generally 
colour  dead  Protoplasm  readily,  especially  the  nucleus  ; 
but  the  living  substance  resists  their  action.  A  dilute 
solution  of  caustic  potash  dissolves  Protoplasm,  and  is 
therefore  often  used,  in  microscopical  work,  to  clear  it 
out  of  sections  where  the  chief  desire  of  the  operator  is 
to  see  the  arrangement  of  the  cell  walls  only.  Other 
tests  for  distinguishing  Protoplasm  are  also  occasion- 
ally used;  but  for  these,  inquirers  are  referred  to  such 
works  as  Sachs"  "Textbook  of  Botany,"  Henfrey's 
"  Elementary  Course  of  Botany,"  Bower  and  Vine's 
"Practical  Botany,"  or  other  works  dealing  technically 
with  the  snbiect. 

PROUSTIA  (named  after  Proust,  a  Spanish  chemist, 
who  died  in  1826).  OED.  Composites.  A  genus  consist- 
ing of  six  or  seven  species  of  stove  or  greenhouse,  erect 
or  climbing,  hoary-tomentose  or  glabrous,  sometimes  spiny 
shrubs,  natives  of  South  America  and  Mexico.  Flower- 
heads  small,  sessile,  homogamous,  disposed  in  much- 
branched  or  thyrsoid  panicles  at  the  ends  or  sides  of 
the  branches;  receptacle  naked;  corolla  bilabiate,  with 
the  segments  revolute,  the  outer  three-  or  four-toothed, 
the  inner  lip  deeply  two-parted;  achenes  tnrbinate  or 
oblong,  five-ribbed,  with  a  pappus  of  copious  setae.  The 
under-mentioned  species  —  the  only  one  yet  in  cultivation 
—  is  a  desirable  greenhouse  climber.  For  culture,  see 
Mutisia. 

P.  pyrifolia  (Pyrus-leaved).»  fl.-heads  white;  pappus  purple. 
I.  petiolate,  round-cordate  or  oval,  tomentose  beneath  ;  adult  ones 
coriaceous,  densely  tomentose  beneath,  entire  or  irregularly 
toothed.  Chili,  1865.  (B.  M.  5489.) 

FRO  VENZ  ALIA.     A  synonym  of  Callc. 

PRUINATE,  PRTJINOSE.  Covered  with  glitter- 
ing particles,  as  if  frosted  over. 

PRUMNOPITYS.  Included  under  Podocarpus 
(which  see). 

PRUNELLA  (altered  from  Brunella,  derived  from 
the  German  Die  Braune,  a  disorder  in  the  jaws  and  throat, 
which  the  plants  were  supposed  to  cure).  The  correct 
spelling,  according  to  Bentham  and  Hooker,  is  Brunella. 
Self-heal.  OBD.  Labiatce.  A  small  genus  (two  or  three 
species)  of  broadly-dispersed,  decumbent  or  sub-erect, 
hardy  perennial  herbs.  Flowers  purplish,  bluish,  or  white  ; 
calyx  tubular-  campanulate,  two-lipped;  corolla  tube  ample, 
often  exserted,  the  upper  Up  erect,  concave,  the  lower 
spreading;  whorls  six-  flowered,  in  dense,  terminal  spikes, 
surrounded  by  broad,  imbricated  bracts.  Leaves  entire, 
incised-toothed,  or  pinnatifid.  The  species  are  well 
adapted  for  ornamenting  rockwork,  or  the  front  of  a 
flower  border.  They  thrive  in  any  light,  rich  soil,  and 
may  be  readily  increased  by  divisions. 
P.  grandiflora  (large-flowered),  fl.,  corolla  violet  or  purple, 
above  lin.  long,  more  than  twice  the  length  of  the  calyx 
August,  t  petiolate,  ovate,  often  toothed,  especially  at  the  base' 
sometimes  sub-hastate,  sometimes  entire,  h.  6in.  Europe,  1596. 

SSMTefttS;  F?D.u£ta™'  of  which  i4  is  probably  a 

P.  hyssoplfolia  (Hyssop-leaved).  fl.  larger  than  those  of 
P.  vulgar^;  corolla  purplish,  rarely  white.  August.  I.  sessile, 
oblong-linear  or  lanceolate,  entire,  strigose-nispid.  Stems 
'nearly  ^  1<>ng>  cUiate-hisid-  Mediter- 


P.  vulgaris  (common).  All-heal,  fl.,  calyx  purplish;  corolla 
purple,  rarely  rosy  or  white,  4m.  to  fin.  long  ;  whorls  in  cylindric 
spikes,  lin.  to  3m.  long.  July  to  September.  L  lin.  to  2in. 
long,  petiolate,  the  uppermost  ones  sessile,  ovate-oblong  or 
oblong-lanceolate,  entire,  toothed,  or  sub-pinnatifid.  Stems 
4in.  to  12in  long,  erect  or  ascending.  Europe  (Britain). 
(by.  Lu.  B.  1059.)  There  are  several  varieties  of  this  species. 


PRUNING.  Pruning  consists  in  removing  any  part 
of  a  tree,  either  stem,  branches,  or  roots,  with  a  view 
to  repressing  growth  in  one  direction,  and  directing  the 
course  of  sap  towards  other  parts  of  the  tree  which  are 
better  situated  and  constituted  for  performing  the  natural 
functions.  The  work  is  one  of  the  most  important  t  in 
gardening,  but,  when  the  several  habits  and  modes  of 
fruit-bearing  adopted  by  cultivated  trees  are  understood, 
it  is  by  no  means  difficult.  Pruning  is  essential  where 
trees  have  to  be  subjected  to  artificial  treatment  in  a 
limited  space,  as  in  gardens  generally,  where,  for 
example,  a  Plum-tree  may  be  grown  against  a  wall,  or 
as  a  bush,  pyramid,  or  standard.  These  shapes  are 
produced  by  a  combined  system  of  Pruning  and  train- 
ing to  prepare  trees  for  filling  the  several  positions 
assigned  them,  and  contributing  a  crop  from  one  and 
all.  There  are  several  objects  in  Pruning,  and  the 
results  attained  vary  exceedingly  from  the  time  and 
manner  in  which  the  work  has  been  performed,  and  from 
other  causes,  some  of  which  are  beyond  control.  The 
thinning  and  removal  of  superfluous  and  useless  shoots, 
with  a  view  to  admitting  light  and  air,  which  are  essen- 
tial for  insuring  productiveness ;  the  affording  of  en- 
couragement towards  promoting  the  formation  of  blossom- 
buds  on  branches  hitherto  barren ;  the  modification  of 
form  in  trained  trees;  the  enlargement  of  fruit;  the 
removal  of  dead,  dying,  or  diseased  branches,  and  many 
other  such  operations,  may  be  cited  as  objects  for  which 
Pruning  may  be  performed.  One  of  the  immediate 
effects  of  Pruning  is  to  divert  the  course  of  the  sap,  which 
has  hitherto  been  utilised  by  the  branch  removed,  into 
others  which  are  left;  this  causes  them  to  strengthen 
and  enlarge,  which  is  one  of  the  results  generally  aimed 
at.  In  the  management  of  fruit-trees,  the  art  of  Pruning 
has  a  most  important  bearing,  as,  under  artificial  treat- 
ment, these  have  often  to  be  cultivated  in  a  limited 
space,  and  trained  to  a  shape  not  in  accordance  with 
their  natural  habits.  Again,  on  the  system  of*  man- 
agement, in  respect  of  thinning  and  removing  the  use- 
less wood,  and  exposing  that  left  to  become  well  ripened, 
depends  materially  the  state  of  the  crops  annually 
secured.  The  extent  to  which  Pruning  may  with  ad- 
vantage be  practised,  depends  very  much  on  the  subject 
under  treatment,  its  rate  of  growth,  and  many  other 
local  circumstances.  Some  practitioners  recommend  a 
free,  others  a  moderate,  use  of  the  knife ;  and  others, 
again,  use  it  as  little  as  possible  consistent  with  keep- 
ing their  trees  within  bounds  and  preserving  an  evenly- 
balanced  head.  On  a  subject  capable  of  such  a  wide 
and  varied  application,  this  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered 
at;  and  as  different  soils  and  localities  have  their  own 
particular  influence  over  the  trees  grown  in  them,  so 
does  the  proper  system  of  treatment  vary  somewhat  in 
detail.  Although  hard  Pruning  is  not  here  recommended, 
it  is  considered  essential  that  the  system  must  be  mode- 
rately practised,  and  the  work  conducted  with  a  view  to 
preserving  an  equality  and  symmetry  amongst  the  branches, 
which  shall  also,  at  the  same  time,  promote  vigour  and 
fertility.  Young  trees  are  invariably  disposed  to  produce 
more  branches  than  space  can  be  provided  for.  By  thin- 
ning out  those  which  are  weak  and  misplaced,  addi- 
tional nourishment  is  supplied  to  the  others,  which  may 
be  allowed  to  develop,  and  remain  almost,  or  quite,  their 
full  length.  Where  the  system  of  training  to  be  adopted 
cannot  be  commenced  because  of  the  shoots  being  im- 
properly disposed,  Pruning  must  be  resorted  to,  and 
the  sap  thereby  caused  to  flow  more  freely  where 
it  is  required.  If  a  young  fruit-tree  can  be  grown 
on  without  much  cutting,  until  it  arrives  at  a  bearing 
state,  it  has,  usually,  much  cleaner  and  healthier 
branches,  which,  of  course,  are  more  favourable  to  fruit- 
production  than  others  developed  under  a  system  which 
involves  frequent  amputation,  however  much  this  may 
be  necessary  in  training  to  a  desired  shape. 
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Pruning — continued. 

The  seasons  when  Pruning  is  most  generally  practised 
are  summer  and  winter,  summer  Priming  being  conducted 
at  various  times  through  the  summer,  and  winter  Pruning 
principally  in  December,  January,  and  February.  By 
adopting  a  proper  system  of  summer  pinching  and 
stopping,  much  good  may  result  to  the  branches  retained, 
from  their  being  more  exposed  to  light,  and  there  will 
be  less  need  of  cutting  severely  in  the  winter.  When 
branches  are  allowed  to  grow  at  will,  particularly  to- 
wards the  centre  of  a  tree,  they  frequently  become  too 
vigorous  for  fruit-bearing  themselves,  and,  by  utilising 
the  sap,  render  others  unproductive.  If  attention  to 
summer  stopping  in  such  cases  is  neglected,  and  the 
strong  branches  are  removed  at  the  next  winter  Pruning, 
it  invariably  happens  that  a  difficulty  arises  in  getting  the 
flow  of  sap  equalised,  and  the  next  spring  others,  even 
stronger  shoots,  start  from  the  position  where  those  of  the 
previous  year  have  been  taken  away.  Summer  Pruning 
then,  in  relation  to  permanent  training,  may  be  commenced 
so  soon  as  the  relative  strength  and  position  which  the 
young  shoots  are  likely  to  take,  can  be  ascertained ;  it  must 
be  continued  at  intervals  according  to  the  subject  under 
treatment  and  its  natural  mode  of  fruit-bearing.  Trees 
that  produce  fruit  on  the  short  side  branches,  which 
are  usually  termed  spurs,  may  be  subjected  to  a  course 
of  summer  Pruning,  with  a  view  to  the  production  of 
those  spurs  furnished  with  blossom-buds.  This  work 
must  not  be  performed  before  the  shoots  have  reached  j 
a  certain  stage,  else  the  buds  at  the  base  of  the  spurs 
left  will  develop  into  growth  the  same  season,  instead  of 
remaining  dormant,  and  forming  themselves  into  fruit- 
buds  for  the  next.  July  is  generally  the  most  suitable 
month :  the  wood  is  by  that  time  partially  solidified,  and, 
if  the  leading  branches  are  left  unstopped,  and  there  is  a 
crop  of  fruit,  most  of  the  sap  will  be  utilised.  It  not 
unfrequently  happens  that  fruit-trees  which  bear  on 
spurs  become,  from  constant  Pruning,  too  thickly  fur- 
nished with  them,  and  some  get  long  and  unfruitful.  It  is 
then  best  to  cut  some  hard  back  at  the  winter  Pruning, 
only  leaving  such  as  are  properly  situated.  In  most 
cases,  other  shoots  will  proceed  the  next  year  from  near 
the  place  where  the  old  spurs  have  been  taken  away, 
and  these  may,  in  due  course,  be  subjected  to  similar 
treatment,  and  allowed  to  remain  if  there  is  sufficient 
space.  The  summer  Pruning  of  fruit-trees  which  do  not 
bear  on  spur  branches  is  of  an  entirely  different  character. 
Apples,  Apricots,  Pears,  and  Plums — four  of  our  principal 
fruits — bear  more  or  less  on  spurs ;  but  two  others,  also  of 
great  importance — Peaches  and  Nectarines — are  usually 
managed  so  as  to  fruit  on  what  is  called  young  wood — that 
is,  wood  made  during  the  previous  year.  Summer  Pruning 
of  these  trees  consists,  therefore,  in  cutting  out  whatever 
wood  is  known  to  be  useless,  and  in  laying-in  and  en- 
couraging new  shoots  to  take  its  place.  Disbudding  may 
be  considered  a  branch  or  part  of  Pruning,  inasmuch  as 
the  young  shoots  removed  thereby  at  an  early  stage 
have  not  to  be  taken  out  afterwards,  and  the  full  exposure 
to  light,  which  is  such  an  essential  condition,  is  insured 
to  the  foliage  of  those  that  are  allowed  to  remain. 

At  the  winter  Pruning,  all  trees  should  be  examined, 
but  much  less  work  will  be  required  where  proper  at- 
tention has  been  bestowed  through  summer;  indeed,  the 
operator  will  readily  see  why  each  of  the  shoots 
has  been  preserved,  and  will  understand  which  have 
been  left  with  the  intention  of  being  taken  out  during 
winter.  All  weak  wood  may  always  be  cut  away,  but 
attention  should  be  given  to  leaving  eyes,  if  possible, 
to  furnish  wood  afterwards  where  it  is  required,  that, 
starting  afresh,  will  possibly  be  of  a  stronger  description 
the  next  year.  As  a  rule,  fruit-trees  are  more  inclined 
to  become  crowded  than  to  be  too  thin,  especially  in  and 
about  their  centres ;  this  must  be  guarded  against,  or 
sunshine  and  air  cannot  get  the  admission  and  circulation 
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essential  for  ripening  both  fruit  and  wood.  All  dead 
wood  should  be  cut  out  at  the  winter  Pruning,  and  the 
leaving  of  sterile  and  nnripened  wood  or  spurs  carefully 
avoided.  In  Pruning  young  trees  that  are  intended  for 
training  into  any  particular  shape,  their  form  must  always 
be  borne  in  mind,  and  the  leading  branches  kept  at  about 
regular  distances  from  each  other.  Trees  that  are  full 
grown,  and  have  reached  their  intended  limits,  are  most 
easily  pruned  in  winter,  as  they  require  similar  restriction 
and  cutting  each  year,  with  a  removal  of  some  of  the  spurs 
and  branches  when  the  latter  become  too  numerous. 
Occasionally,  different  varieties  of  a  particular  fruit  re- 
quire altogether  a  different  system  of  Pruning,  as,  for 
instance,  Cherries.  All  the  sweet  varieties  of  these  should 
be  pruned  on  the  spur  system,  while  the  Morello  bears 
best  on  the  long,  young  shoots.  At  the  winter  Pruning, 
therefore,  all  the  latter  should  be  allowed  to  remain, 
so  far  as  space  can  be  provided  for  them.  See  Cherry. 
Notes  on  Pruning  the  different  fruits  named  may  also 
be  found  under  Currant,  Tig,  Gooseberry,  Pear. 
Plum,  Vine,  &c.  Peaches  are  dealt  with  under  Nec- 
tarine. Apple-trees  that  have  not  attained  full  dimen- 
sions should  have  about  1ft.  left  on  the  tops  of  the 
leading  branches  at  each  winter  Pruning,  and  some  side 
branches  should  also  be  left  where  there  is  sufficient 
room  for  them  to  develop.  Others  not  required  may  be 
cut  back  to  form  spurs ;  these,  and  clusters  of  buds,  are 
the  methods  of  fruit-bearing  which  the  Apple  adopts. 
Apricot-trees  fruit  mostly  on  strong  spurs,  which  must, 
therefore,  be  preserved;  all  the  leading  shoots  must  be 
trained  and  nailed  in,  and  the  side  growths  cut  back 
for  forming  spurs.  Unfortunately,  the  branches  of  these 
trees  are  liable  to  die  away,  one  after  the  other,  until, 
sometimes,  the  whole  tree  goes.  Such  branches  must 
be  cut  away,  and  new  ones  encouraged  to  fill  up  the 
space  :  the  old  ones  are  those  which  die  off  most 
frequently.  Apricot-trees  have  invariably  to  be  grown 
on  walls;  any  spurs  which  get  old,  and  project  a  long 
way  out,  should  be  gradually  taken  away  at  the  winter 
Pruning. 

Boot-pruning  has  a  very  important  bearing  in  con- 
nection with  top-growth  and  fruit-production ;  the  two 
last  named  also  often  very  materially  depend  on  the 
sort  of  stock  used  for  working  upon.  Some  stocks 
are  more  fibrous-rooted  than  others,  and  are  not  so 
vigorous-growing — as,  for  instance,  the  Paradise  and 
Qnince  stocks  for  the  Apple  and  Pear  respectively,  in 
comparison  with  the  Crab  and  wildling  Pear.  What  was 
at  one  time  performed,  or  attempted,  solely  by  Pruning, 
is  now  much  more  readily  attained,  in  these  two  im- 
portant instances,  by  the  use  of  stocks  that  favour  a 
dwarf,  pendulous  habit,  and  great  productiveness,  instead 
of  vigorous  wood-growth,  which  seldom  accompanies  or 
precedes  a  fruitful  habit.  It  is  not,  however,  always 
desirable  or  practicable  to  cultivate  trees  on  dwarfing 
stocks,  and  it  is  then  that  the  effect  of  Boot-pruning, 
when  adopted,  is  most  plainly  marked.  This  opera- 
tion is  best  performed  in  autumn,  but  it  may  be 
safely  practised,  under  certain  conditions,  at  almost 
any  season,  except  during  spring,  and  until  the 
leaves  have  well  expanded.  No  precise  rules  can 
be  laid  down  as  to  when  Boot-pruning  would  be  bene- 
ficial, but  it  usually  proves  so  when  fruit-trees  make 
an  over-luxuriant  growth,  and  bear  comparatively  few 
blossom-buds.  When  practised  in  autumn,  a  trench 
should  be  dug  out  at  a  distance  from  the  tree  propor- 
tionate to  its  size;  the  soil  may  then  be  forked  from 
the  ball  outwards,  and  the  roots  examined.  If  they  are 
found  long,  and  destitute  of  fibres,  cutting  off  the 
leaders  will  induce  them  to  produce  small  roots;  and 
this  will,  doubtless,  have  the  desired  effect,  eventually, 
of  modifying  and  checking  the  top-growth  in  a  corre- 
sponding manner,  and  also  of  increasing  fertility.  Top- 
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Pruning1 — continued. 

growth  is  regulated  by  that  beneath  ground,  and  the 
necessity  for  Top-pruning  is  reduced  to  a  minimum  when 
the  main  leading  roots  are  prevented  from  taking  a  wide- 
spreading  or  downward  course,  without  being  properly 
furnished  with  a  due  proportion  of  others  of  a  fibry  de- 
scription. The  necessity  for  Boot-pruning  may  there- 
fore be  judged  from  the  appearance  of  a  tree  above 
ground;  the  operation  is  not,  of  itself,  desirable,  but  is 
a  valuable  means  to  an  end  whereby  moderate  growth 
and  productiveness,  more  or  less  permanent,  may  be 
insured. 

The  remarks  already  made  on  this  subject  have  refer- 
ence more  especially  to  the  management  of  fruit-trees; 
but  there  are  endless  other  subjects  among  which  Pruning 
may,  with  advantage,  be  enforced.  Deciduous  and  ever- 


Px*nninfir — continued. 

numerous  subjects  amongst  indoor  plants  benefited  by 
judicious  Pruning,  to  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  refer  in 
detail ;  indeed,  it  would  be  impossible  to  name  them  from 
memory.  Some  have  to  be  pruned  hard  back  each  year, 
and  others  only  require  thinning  to  admit  air  and  light 
amongst  their  leaves,  to  assist  in  perfecting  the  foliage, 
flowers,  or  fruits,  as  the  case  may  be. 

PRUNING  KNIVES,  &c.  Of  the  several  instru- 
ments in  use  for  Pruning,  the  Knife  is  most  generally  in 
request,  and,  as  it  can  be  used  for  various  other  purposes, 
few  things  are  more  requisite.  Pruning  Knives  are  made 
in  various  shapes,  some  being  nearly  straight  in  the  blade, 
while  others  are  curved  and  carried  to  a  point.  Proper 
Pruning  Knives  are  fixed  into  strong  buckhorn  handles, 
and  are  provided  with  a  sheath  to  hold  them  when  not 


FIG.  299.    BRANCH  OF  PRUNUS  BIFERUM,  showing  Fruit  not  yet  arrived  at  Maturity  and  Second  Crop  of 
Flowers  from  the  Young  Wood. 


green  forest  and  ornamental  trees  require  frequent  atten- 
tion in  order  to  keep  them  within  proper  limits,  and  in- 
duce them,  particularly  when  young,  to  grow  into  shapes 
according  to  their  habit,  and  the  purpose  for  which  they 
are  required.  Pyramid  trees,  for  instance,  generally  need 
some  Pruning  to  bring  them  into  proper  shape  ;  and  it 
is  a  frequent  occurrence  to  find  several  leaders  growing 
where  there  should  only  be  one.  Many  evergreen  shrubs, 
too,  where  they  have  to  be  kept  within  limits,  need  both 
summer  and  winter  Pruning  ;  otherwise,  one  would  soon 
overgrow  its  neighbour,  especially  where  some  of  a  slow- 
growing  and  others  of  a  fast-growing,  nature  are  planted 
near  each  other.  Summer  Pruning  amongst  shrubs  sup- 
plies almost  constant  employment,  where  shrubberies 
are  extensive.  When  a  severe  cutting-back  becomes 
requisite,  as  it  sometimes  does  with  Aucubas,  Box, 
Laurel,  Tew,  &c.,  it  should  be  attended  to  about  April 
or  May ;  the  shrubs  then  soon  recover.  There  are 


in  use;  but  those  most  extensively  used  for  Pruning  are 
made  to  shut  up  in  the  usual  way,  which  renders  them 
more  portable.  Buckhorn  handles  are  best,  as,  having 
an  irregular  surface,  they  afford  a  grip  for  the  hand. 
For  small  shoots,  a  straight-edged  blade  is  preferred, 
but  with  a  curved  blade  the  operator  has  more  com- 
mand over  a  large  branch. 

Besides  a  Knife,  most  useful  instruments  are  small 
Pruning  Shears,  or  Secateurs,  and  a  Pruning  Saw.  There 
are  various  sizes  and  makes  of  the  first-named  in  use, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  branches  that  are  to  be  cut. 
Some  have  a  movable  centre,  which  causes  them  to  draw 
and  cut  like  a  knife ;  others,  very  strong  and  well 
adapted  for  pruning  Gooseberries,  Eoses,  &c.,  are  riveted 
together,  and  answer  for  the  purpose  most  effectually. 
Pruning  Saws  are  often  required  for  removing  branches 
that  are  too  strong  for  the  Knife  or  Shears.  The  blades 
are  narrow,  and  somewhat  like  those  employed  for 
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Pruning  Knives,  &c. — continued. 

turning,  and  for  cutting  circular  holes  in  boards  ;  they 
are  carried  very  narrow  at  the  point,  and  may  be  intro- 
duced to  cut  off  one  branch  without  injuring  another. 

PBiTTNOFSIS  LINDLEYI.  A  synonym  of  Prunus 
triloba  (which  see). 

P  RUN  US  (the  ancient  Latin  name  of  the  Plum). 
Pluin.  OBD.  Eosacece.  This  genus,  as  arranged,  by  Ben- 
tham  and  Hooker,  in  the  "  Genera  Plantarum,"  includes 
Amygdalopsis,  Amygdalus,  Armeniaca,  Ceraseidos,  Cera- 
sus,  Laurocerasus,  and  Persica  (making  a  total  of  about 
eighty  species) ;  but,  for  horticultural  purposes,  it  is,  in 
most  cases,  deemed  proper  to  treat  these  genera  sepa- 
rately in  this  work.  The  species  are  evergreen  or 
deciduous,  hardy  trees  or  shrubs,  mostly  natives  of  the 
temperate  regions  of  the  Northern  hemisphere,  some 
being  found  in  tropical  America,  and  rarely  in  tropical 
Asia.  Flowers  white  or  pink,  solitary,  corymbosely  fas- 
ciculate, or  disposed  in  racemes ;  calyx  deciduous ;  tube 
obconical,  urceolate,  or  tubulose ;  limb  of  five  imbricated 
lobes ;  petals  five,  inserted  at  the  month  of  the  calyx  ; 
stamens  fifteen  to  twenty,  inserted  with  the  petals. 
Fruit  a  fleshy,  often  edible  drupe,  containing  a  smooth  or 
rugose,  indehiscent  or  two-valved,  one-seeded  stone. 
Leaves  alternate,  simple,  frequently  serrulated,  compli- 
cate or  convolute  in  vernation.  The  species  may  be  pro- 
pagated by  seeds,  which  should  be  stratified  in  autumn, 
and  sown  in  the  following  spring.  They  may  also,  with 
the  varieties,  be  readily  increased  by  budding  and  graft- 
ing. P.  cerasifera  is  well  adapted  for  planting  to  form 
hedges ;  the  use  of  the  Blackthorn  or  Sloe,  P.  spinosa, 
is  also  well  known  for  this  purpose.  P.  divaricata,  in- 
variably one  of  the  earliest-flowering  shrubs  or  small 
trees,  is  exceedingly  ornamental,  when  the  flowers  escape 
destruction  by  spring  frosts.  P.  Pissardii  has  dark 
foliage,  which  is  effective  when  associated  with  light- 
coloured  or  yellow-leaved  shrubs.  The  double-flowered 
form  of  P.  sinensis  may  be  grown  in  pots,  and  used 
effectively  for  greenhouse  decoration.  It  may  readily 
be  propagated,  in  spring,  from  cuttings  of  tolerably  firm 
shoots ;  and  when  plants  are  established,  and  their  wood 
well  ripened,  they  force  well.  P.  triloba  may  also  be 
grown  in  pots,  but  the  best  position  for  this  species  is 
against  a  wall  with  a  south  or  west  aspect.  For  culture 


.us  —continued. 
and  varieties  of  the  common  Plum,  see  Plum,  where  will 
be  found  further  information  applicable  to  the  propa- 
gation and  cultivation  of  other  species  of  Prunus.  All 
the  species  described  below  are  hardy,  decidnous  trees 
or  shrubs,  except  where  otherwise  stated. 


FIG.  300.    FRUIT  AND  LEAVES  OK  PRUNUS  CIIAPRONH. 


Fie.  301.  FLOWERING  BRANCH  OP  PRUNUS  PENNSYLVANIA. 
P.  amerioana  (American).  American  Wild  Yellow  or  Red 
Plum.  fl.  white;  pedicels  few  or  several,  in  simple,  umbel-like 
clusters.  April,  fr.  yellow,  orange,  or  red,  Jin.  to  jin.,  or  in 
cultivated  states  "lin.  or  more,  in  diameter,  of  a  pleasant  flavour, 
but  with  a  tough  and  acerb  skin.  I.  ovate  or  somewhat  obovate, 
conspicuously  pointed,  coarsely  or  doubly  serrated,  glabrous 
when  mature,  h.  8ft.  to  20ft.  North  America,  SYN.  P.  nigra 
(B.  M.  1117). 

P.  biferum  (twice-bearing),  fl.  large,  white,  apptar- 
ing  in  April  on  the  old  wood,  hi  small,  umbellate 
clusters,  those  appearing  later  at  the  ends  of  young 
shoots  in  short  racemes,  fr.  stalked,  regularly 
elliptic ;  skin  smooth,  glossy,  tinted  or  spotted  with 
violet-rose,  i.  broadly  oval,  narrowed  to  both  ends. 
A  vigorous-growing  tree,  of  garden  origin.  For  its 
peculiarity  in  bearing  flowers  and  fruit  at  the  same 
time,  this  curious  Plum  is  worth  growing.  (R.  H. 
1875,  415.) 

P.  cerasifera  (Cherry -bearing).*  Che.ry  or  Myro- 
balan  Plum.  fl.  white,  nearly  solitary,  or  fascicled 
on  short  branches,  pedunculate;  calyx  lobes  re- 
flexed  ;  petals  obovate-oblong  or  orbicular.  April. 
fr.  red,  globose,  with  yellow  flesh  and  an  ovoid,  acute 
stone  I.  elliptic-obovate,  acute,  serrulated,  glabrous 
beneath.  Branches  unarmed ;  branchlets  highly  gla- 
brous. Native  country  uncertain.  (B.  M.  5934.) 
P.  Cerasua  Bigarella  (Bigarella).  A  synonym  of 

Ceratut  duracina. 

P.  Chapronli  (Chapron's).  fr.  shining  red,  dotted 
with  white,  of  an  agreeable  acid  flavour,  depressed 
globose,  about  14in.  in  diameter.  I.  elliptic,  acute, 
serrulate.  1883.  A  small,  bushy  tree,  of  unknown 
origin.  See  Fig.  300.  (R.  H.  1881,  467.) 
P.  dasycarpa  (thick-fruited.)  This  is  the  correct 
name  of  the  plant  described  in  this  work  as  Ar- 
meniaca dasycarpa. 

P.  divaricata  (spreading).*  fl.  white,  Jin.  in  dia- 
meter, solitary ;  calyx  lobes  recurved ;  petals  rounded, 
concave.  April,  'jr.  yellow,  lin.  long,  ellipsoid  or 
globose,  i.  contemporary  with  the  flowers,  lanceolate, 
becoming  more  ovate  and  often  sub-cordate  at  base, 
2in.  long,  glabrous  beneath  ;  petioles  slender,  h.  10ft. 
to  12ft.  Caucasus,  Ac.,  1822.  A  small  tree,  branching 
at  the  base.  (B.  M.  6519.) 
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P.  domestioa  (domestic).*  Common  Plum.  fl.  white,  usually 
solitary.  Spring,  fr.  variable,  both  in  shape  and  colour. 
i.  ovate-lanceolate,  convolute.  Branches  unarmed,  h.  20ft. 


Prunus — continued. 

P.  insitltla  (grafted).  Black  Bullace  ;  Bullace  Plum.  JL  white  ; 
peduncles  twin.  Spring,  fr.  globular,  black  or  white.  I.  ovate 
or  ovate-lanceolate,  convolute,  downy  beneath.  Branches  spiny 


Flo.  302.    FLOWERING  BRANCH  OF  PRUNUS  SINENSIS  FLORE-PLENO. 


England.  There  are  numerous  varieties  of  this  species 
incuding  double -flowered  and  variegated  -  leaved  many  of 
which  are  desirable  for  plantations,  hedges  &c  The  snecifls 
and  its  varieties  are  deciduous.  (Sy.  Enf  B.  410.') 

P.  illcifolia  (Holly-leaved).    A  synonym  of  Cerasus  ilieifoliw. 


at  the  apex.   h.  10ft.  to  15ft.    Europe  (Britain),  Asia.   Asniall.de- 
ciduous  tree,  with  spreading,  round  branches.    (Sy.  En.  B.  409.) 

P.  Isevis  (smooth).    A  synonym  of  Pergica  wlgaris  lasvis. 

P.  Laurocerasus.    A  synonym  of  Cerasus  Laurocerasus. 

P.  maritlma  (sea-loving).   Beach  Plum.  fl.  white,  borne  on  softly 
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Pnums—  continued. 

pubescent  pedicels.  April  fr.  purple  or  crimson,  with  a  bloom, 
globular,  Jin.  to  1  in.  in  diameter,  the  stone  very  turgid.  L  ovate 
or  oval,  finely  serrated,  softly  pubescent  beneath.  A.  2ft.  to  3ft. 
North  America,  1800.  Plant  straggling. 

P.  Maine  (Mume).  fl.  appearing  early,  usually  twin,  sub-sessile. 
fr.  globose,  very  slightly  velvety  ;  stone  oval,  convex,  foveolate. 
1.  rounded  at  base,  obovate  or  broadly  elliptic,  long-cuspidate, 
argutely  duplicate-serrated,  glabrous  or  mostly  pubescent- 
scabroi*  beneath.  Japan.  (S.  Z.  F.  J.  ii.) 

P.  nlgra  (black).    A  synonym  of  P.  americana. 

P.  panicolata  (paniculate).  A  synonym  of  Cerasut  pteudo- 
ceranu. 

P.  pennsylvanica  (Pennsylvania^  American  Wild  Red 
fl.  white,  many  in  a  cluster,  on  long  pedicels.    May.    fr.  li 
red,  globose,  very  small,  with  thin  and  sour  flesh  ;  stone  globu 
1.  oblong-lanceolate,  pointed,  finely  and  sharply  serrated,  shining, 

feen  and  smooth  on  both  sides.     Bark  light  reddish-brown. 
20ft  to  30ft.    North  America,  1773.    See  Fig.  30L 
P.  Persica  (Persica).    A  synonym  of  Pergica  vulgarit. 
P.  Pissardil  (Pissard's)."  JL  white.    March  and  April,    fr.  small, 
or  hardly  medium  size,  somewhat  oval,  deep  red  or  purple,  even 
hen  very  young  ;  flesh  pulpy,  sugary  when  mature.    I.  glabrous, 
roadly  oval,  red-purple.  Twigs  glossy  black.    A  handsome,  orna- 
ental shrub  or  small  tree,  introduced  to  Europe,  a  few  years 
ago,  from  Persia.    (R.  H.  1881,  190.) 
P.  pnmila  (dwarf).    This  is  the  correct  name  of  the  plant  de- 

scribed in  this  work  as  Ceratus  depretsa. 

P.  salicifolia  (Willo^leayed).  fl.  white,  small,  growing  singly 
or  several  together.  April,  fr.  about  the  colour  and  size  of 
those  of  P.  ceratifera.  L  obovate,  acuminate,  glossy  and  rngulose 
above,  quite  smooth  beneath,  finely  serrulated,  the  serratures 
minutely  glandular  ;  petioles  short,  without  glands.  China. 
P.  «<fftn8ls  (Chinese).*  fl.  white,  small,  disposed  in  clusters  along 
the  shoots.  Spring,  fr.  small,  globular,  deep  red,  of  peculiar 
but  agreeable  flavour.  1.  oblong,  acuminated,  serrulated. 
China,  1869.  Of  this  species,  there  are  varieties  with  rose  and 
double  white  flowers.  See  Fig.  302. 

P.  spinosa  (spiny).  Blackthorn  or  Sloe.  fl.  white,  rising  before 
or  with  the  leaves,  on  solitary  peduncles.  Spring,  jr.  black, 
roundish,  sour  or  acid.  I.  obovate-elliptic  or  ovate,  smooth 
except  when  young,  sharply  and  doubly  serrated,  h.  10ft.  to 
15ft.  Europe  (Britain).  A  well-known,  deciduous  shrub,  with 
spinose  branches.  (Sy.  En.  B.  408.)  There  are  two  or  three 
varieties,  including  double-flowered,  variegated-leaved,  large- 
fruited,  and  egg-shape-fruited,  forms. 

P.  subhirtella  (somewhat  hairy),  fl,  white,  with  a  red  calyx, 
small,  borne  three  or  four  together  on  the  short  growths.  I.  small, 
ovate,  acuminate.  Branches  pendent,  with  slender  branchlets. 
h.  10ft  Japan,  1868.  An  elegant  tree.  SYN.  Cerastu  pendula. 
P.  triloba  (three-lobed).»  fl.  white  or  rose,  generally  double, 
large.  Early  spring.  L  three-lobed,  appearing  after  the  flowers. 
h.  6ft  China,  1657.  '  '  ' 

SYKS.  P.  virgata 
xv.  1532;         ^ 
1883,  367). 
P.  virgata  (twiggy).    A  synonym  of  P.  triioba. 

PRURIENT.  Stinging  ;  causing  an  itching  sensation. 
FSAMMA  (from  psammos,  sand  ;  alluding  to  the 
nse  to  which  the  species  are  put).  Marrem  Grass.  OBD. 
Graminea.  A  small  genus  (two  species)  of  hardy  grasses, 
inhabiting  the  shores  of  Europe  (Britain)  and  North 
Africa.  Spikelets  in  a  contracted  panicle,  much  laterally 
compressed,  one-fid  ;  empty  glumes  two,  scarcely  exceed- 
ing the  flowering  ones,  rigid,  long,  narrow,  keeled;  flower- 
ing glumes  rigid,  slightly  pedicelled,  with  an  oblique 
callus,  and  a  small  pencil  of  silky  hairs  at  the  base. 
P.  arenaria  is,  on  some  parts  of  the  coast,  employed  for 
binding  sea  sandbanks  ;  it  is  also  used  for  making  mats 
and  thatch.  It  grows  freely  in  any  sandy  soil,  and  may  be 
raised  from  seeds,  but  is  most  readily  increased  by  cutting 
the  long,  creeping  rhizomes  into  pieces,  and  planting  them 
where  required. 

P.  arenaria  (sand-loving),  fl.,  spikelets  erect  ;  pedicels  scabrid  ; 
panicle  white,  sub-<*ylindric,  Sin.  to  6in.  long,  straight,  broadest 
and  sometimes  lobed  at  base,  the  branches  short  July. 


,  1857.  A  very  handsome,  early-flowering  shrub. 
\ta  (of  gardens),  Amygdalopsis  Lindleyi  (F.  d.  S. 
G.  1863,  53  and  54),  Prunoptis  Lindleyi  (R.  H. 


i.  long,  rigid,  convolute,  polished  without,  scabrous  and  glaucous 
within  ;  sheaths  long  ;  ligule  very  long,  bifid.  Stems  2ft.  to  4ft 
high.  Rootstock  widely  creeping. 


•  ligule  very  long,  bifid.    Stems 
(Sy.  En.  B.  1722.) 
P.  baltica  (Baltic), 
differs  in  its  looser,  less  cylindric  panicles.    (J.  B.,  1872,  127.)  " 

PSAMMISIA  (named  after  Psammis,  or  Psammites, 
a  King  of  Egypt,  B.C.  376).  OBD.  FaectmacacB.  A 
genus  comprising  nearly  thirty  species  of  stove  or  warm 
greenhouse,  branched,  sometimes  epiphytal  shrubs,  natives 


Psammisia  —  continued. 

of    the    Andes    and    the    mountains    of    Venezuela    and 

Guiana.     Flowers    frequently    scarlet,   rather    large,   dis- 

posed in  axillary  racemes  or  corymbs,  rarely  solitary  or 

fascicled  ;   calyx  urceolate-campannlate,  with  a  five-lobed 

or  toothed  limb;    corolla    tubular,   ventricose   or    rarely 

conioo-globose   at  base,   with   a   five-lobed,  erecto-patent 

limb;    bracts    sometimes   pink.       Leaves   alternate,  per- 

sistent,   coriaceous,   sessile    or   petiolate,   entire    or   sub- 

serrate.     The    species    best   known  in  gardens  are  here 

described.    For  culture,  see  Thibaudia. 

P.  Hookeriana  (Hooker's).'  fl.  (including  the  calyx)  deep  rose- 

red,  paler  at  the  mouth,  nearly  lin.  long,  disposed  in  axillary  and 

sub-terminal,  four  to  six-flowered  racemes.    September.    L  alter- 

nate, on  short  petioles,  oblong-obovate,  acuminate,  but  usually 

rather  obtuse.     A.  lift  to  2ft  (in  its  native  place  6ft  to  12ft). 

Columbia,    (B.  M.  4344,  under  name  of  Thibaudia  pichinchenti* 

glabra.)    SYN.  P.  pichinchenni*  glabra. 

P.  Jessica  (Mrs.  John  Bateman's).*  fl.  pale  red,  fin.  long, 
between  oblong  and  cylindric,  fleshy;  racemes  short,  solitary, 
from  ten  to  twelve-flowered.  September.  L  ovate  or  ovate- 
lanceolate,  6in.  to  lOin.  long,  shortly  petioled,  rounded  at  the 
base,  narrowed  into  a  long,  acuminate  apex,  quite  entire. 
Branches  pendulous.  Caraccas,  1865.  (B.  M.  5647,  under  name 
of  Thibaudia  Jetriece.) 

P.  longicolla  (long-necked),  fl.,  corolla  bottle-shaped,  the 
widest  and  longest  portion  of  the  tube  scarlet,  the  column  or 


, 

neck  much  contracted,  and  green,  as  are  the  five  sub-triangular 
and  somewhat  spreading  lobes  of  the  limb  ;  racemes  short, 
axillary,  glomerate,  drooping,  partially  bracteolate  ;  pedicels 


,  ,  ,  ;    peces 

fleshy.  Autumn.  L  glossy,  coriaceous.  Sin.  to  4in.  lonp,  shortly 
petioled,  much  acuminated,  entire.  A.  3ft.  to  4ft  South 
America,  1865.  (B.  M.  5526.) 

P.  penduliflora  (pendulous  -  flowered).  fl.  rich  scarlet  : 
corolla  large,  pitcher-shaped,  suddenly  contracted  into  a 
greeuish,  flve-lobed  apex  ;  racemes  solitary,  axillary,  many- 
flowered,  secund,  and  drooping.  I.  about  4in.  long,  glossy- 
green,  shortly  petioled,  elliptical,  very  entire,  much  and  rather 
finely  acuminated,  sub-distichous,  the  base  obtuse.  Branches 
terete,  green,  tinged  with  red.  Caraccas,  1860.  (B.  M.  5204.) 

P.  pichinchensis  glabra  (Pichincha,  smooth).  A  synonym  of 
P.  Hookeriana. 

P.  sarcantna  (fleshy-flowered).  fl.  red,  tipped  with  green; 
corolla  tubular-urceolate,  fleshy,  disposed  in  racemes  or  sub- 
umbellate  ;  pedicels  one-flowered.  Spring.  L  alternate,  coria- 
ceous, on  short  petioles.  Stem  erect  branched.  New  Grenada, 
1864.  (B.  M.  5450,  under  name  of  Thibaudia  sarcantha.)  SYN. 
P.  sderophylia. 

P.  sclerophylla  (hard-leaved).    A  synonym  of  P.  sarcantha. 
PSEUD2EGLE     SEPIARIA.        A      synonym     of 

Citrus  trifoliata    (which   see). 


PSETJDALANGIUM. 

(which  see). 
PSEUDA 


A     synonym     of      Marlea 


RIUM.        Included 


under      Poly- 
podium  (which  see). 

PSETJDOBARLERIA  (of  Anderson).  A  synonym  of 
Petalidium  (which  see). 

PSEUDO-BULB.  A  bulb  in  appearance,  but  not  in 
structure;  a  conn;  the  thickened  internode  in  epiphytal 
Orchids. 

PSEUDODRACONTIUM  (from  pseudo.  false,  and 
Dracontium  ;  in  allusion  to  its  resemblance  to  that  plant). 
OBD.  AroidecB  (Aracece).  A  genus  comprising  only  a 
couple  of  species  of  stove,  tuberous  herbs,  natives  of 
Cochin  China.  Male  flowers  scattered;  females  densely 
crowded;  spathe  erect,  boat-  shaped,  acute,  shortly  con- 
volute at  base,  opening  above  ;  spadix  shorter  than  the 
spathe,  thick,  sessile  ;  peduncle  much  shorter  than  the 
petiole.  Leaves  trisected,  the  segments  cut  or  pinnate  ; 
pinnae  lanceolate,  acuminate,  the  upper  ones  confluent  and 
decurrent.  the  lower  ones  remote  and  sessile  ;  petioles 
elongated,  thick,  sheathing  at  base.  One  species  has  been 
introduced;  it  requires  culture  similar  to  Caladrun 
(which  88«). 
P.  Lacourli  (Lacours).  This  is  ttfe  correct  name  of  the  plant 

described  in  this  work  as  AmorphophaUut  Laeouri. 

PSETJDOTi  A  RIX  (from  pseudo,  false,  and  Larix, 
the  Larch,  which  it  resembles).  False  or  Chinese  Larch  ; 
Golden  Larch.  OBD.  Com/era.  A  monotypic  genus,  the 
being  a  noble,  hardy  tree.  It  is  distinguishable 
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Fsendolarix  —  continued. 

from  the  European  Larches  by  the  cones  having  deciduous 
scales,  with  divergent  points.     For  culture,  see  Firms. 


conical    with  deciduous  scales.     Branches  similar  to  those  c 
°™x*  Japan,    h.  120ft.  to  130ft.    China.    See  Fig.  303.    (P.  d.  S. 


*   apan 
1777.)    SYN.  Lariae  Kcempferi. 


Fsendotsuga— continued. 

North  America,  1826.     A  splendid  tree,   requiring  a  somewhat 

sheltered  position,  not  near  the  sea-coast    (R.  H.  1868,  p.  152, 


FIG.  303.  BRANCH  OF  PSEUDOUARIX  KACMPFERI,  WITH  MALE  CATKINS. 


PSEUDOFANAX  (from  pseudos,  false,  and  Panax). 

OP.D.    AraliacecB.     A   genus   comprising   four    species    of 

greenhouse,   evergreen,   glabrous    shrubs   or   small  trees, 

two   of  which  are  from   New    Zealand,   and    the    others 

natives  of  Chili.     Flowers  in  small,  racemose  or  paniculate 

umbels ;   petals   and    stamens    five,   the  former   valvate ; 

pedicels  articulated  below  the  flowers.     Fruit  sub-globose. 

Leaves    digitate    or    simple ;    leaflets    coriaceous,    often 

slightly  toothed.     The  two  species  here  described  are  those 

introduced  to  cultivation.     For  culture,  see  Aralia. 

P.  crassifolium  (thick-leaved).    I.  alternate,  2ft.  long,  and  about 

lin.  broad,  thick  and  fleshy,  having  a  few  obtuse,  distant  lobes 

along  the  edges,  which  end  in  a  short  spine;   upper  surface 

dark  olive-green  ;  midrib  prominent,  deep  orange.    A.  10ft.    New 

Zealand,  1846.       SYNS.  Aralia  crassifolw,  Panax  crassifolium, 

P.   longissimum.      A   garden  variety,    known   as  punctata,   is 

in    cultivation;   the  leaves  are  not  so  thick  as   those  of  the 

type,  the  marginal  lobes  are  not  so  blunt,  and  the  colour  is 

dark    olive-green,    with  a   continuous    line   of    emerald  -  green 

blotches  all  along,  on  either  side  of  the  midrib. 

P.  Lessonii  (Lesson's),    fl.  rather  large ;   umbels  branched,  on 

stout  peduncles ;  pedicels  racemose.    Jr.  ovoid,  Jin.  long.    I.,  on 

old  plants,  three  to  flve-foliolate  ;  leaflets  lin.  to  4in.  long,  sessile, 

oblong-  or  obovate-lanceolate,  slightly  acute,  sinuate-serrate  or 

quite  entire,   very  thick   and  coriaceous ;  petioles  4in.  to  Bin. 

long.    New  Zealand.     A  small,  glabrous  tree,  with  very  stout 

branches.    SYN.  Aralia  trifolia. 

PSEUDOS.     A   prefix,   in   Greek   composition,   signi- 
fying false ;  e.g.,  Pseudo-costate,  false-ribbed. 

PSEUDOSCORDUM.       A    synonym      of      Notho- 
scordnm  (which  see). 

PSEUDOTSUGA    (from  pseudos,  false,   and    Tsuga). 
OBD.    Conifera*.     A   monotypio  genus,  the   species   being 
a  tall,  hardy,  evergreen  t»ee.     For  culture,  &c.,  see  Finns. 
A  large  number  of  forms,  sports,  or  seedling  variations, 
are  grown  in  some  nurseries,  under  distinctive  names. 
P.  Douglasli  (Douglas').*   I.  flat,  blunt,  entire,  pectinate,  silvery 
beneath,  lin.  to  IJin.  long,  two-rowed,    cones  ovate-oblong,  about 
4in.  long,  IJin.  to  Ijin.  broad ;  scales  broad,  rounded,  with  con- 
spicuous,  projecting,   deeply-toothed  bracts,    h.  100ft.  to  180ft 


under  name  of  P.  Lindleyana.)     SYN.  Abies  Douylasii.      There 
are  several  varieties,  the  best  of  which  are : 
P.   D.   pendula  (drooping).    A  variety  with  elegant,  drooping 

branches,    h.  50ft. 

P.  D.  Standishii  (Standish's).  A  seedling,  with  larger  leaves 
than  the  type,  with  a  deeper  green  tint  above,  and  quite  silvery 
beneath. 

P.  D.  taxilolla  (Yew-leaved).  A  form  with  longer  leaves  and 
stouter  branches,  of  much  dwarfer  habit, 
and  more  massive,  than  the  normal 
species. 

PSIDIUM  (from  Psidion,  the 
Greek  name  of  the  Pomegranate). 
Guava.  OBD.  Myrtacece.  A  genus 
of  stove  trees,  shrubs,  or  rarely  sub- 
shrubs,  often  villous  or  tomentose,  all 
(perhaps  with  the  exception  of  one 
inhabiting  tropical  Eastern  Asia) 
natives  of  tropical  and  sub-tropical 
America,  one  being  broadly  cultivated 
over  the  tropical  regions  of  the  globe. 
Upwards  of  100  species  have  been 
enumerated,  bufr,  according  to  the 
authors  of  the  "  Genera  Plantarum," 
this  number  may  be  considerably  re- 
duced. Flowers  rather  large  or  rarely 
small,  on  axillary  or  lateral,  one  to 
three  (rarely  many)  flowered  pe- 
duncles, cymose ;  calyx  tube  cam- 
pannlate,  urceolate,  or  pear-shaped, 
scarcely  exceeding  the  ovary,  or  more 
or  less  produced ;  lobes  of  limb  four 
or  five ;  petals  four  or  five,  spreading. 
Berries  globose,  ovoid,  or  pyriform. 
crowned  with  the  calyx  limb,  or 
naked;  seeds  few  or  many,  sub- 
Leaves  opposite,  penniveined.  The 


reniform,    hard. 

species    thrive    best    in  a  compost   of   sandy,    fibry   loam. 


FIG.  304.    FRUITING  BRANCH  OK  PSIDIUM  CATTLEYANUM 
(much  reduced). 
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Fsidinm — continued. 

to  .which  a  small  quantity  of  leaf  mould  and  dried  cow- 
dung  should  be  added;  the  drainage  must  be  perfect. 
Propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  young  shoots,  getting  a 
little  firm  at  their  base,  inserted  in  sand,  under  a  bell 
glass,  in  bottom  heat.  The  following  species  are  occa- 
sionally seen  in  cultivation : 

P.  aromaticum  (aromatic).  /.  white,  solitary.  July.  fr.  yellow, 
globose,  four-celled,  hardly  the  size  of  a  cherry.  I.  oblong,  acu- 
minated, glabrous.  Branchlets  tetragonal.  A.  oft.  to  8ft.  Guiana 
and  Cayenne,  1779.  Shrub. 

P.  Cattleyanum  (Cattley-s).*  /.  white;  pedicels  opposite, 
one-flowered,  hardly  equal  in  length  to  the  petioles.  May. 
fr.  of  a  fine  deep  claret-colour,  rather  large,  nearly  spherical, 
growing  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  ;  the  skin  has  much  the  con- 
sistence of  that  of  a  fl§,  but  is  thinner;  the  interior  is  a 
soft,  fleshy  pulp,  purplish-red  next  the  skin,  but  becoming 
paler  towards  the  middle,  and  at  the  centre  is  quite  white ;  it 
is  juicy,  and  in  consistence  is  much  like  a  strawberry,  to  which 
it  bears  some  resemblance  in  flavour.  I.  obovate,  coriaceous, 
quite  glabrous.  Branchlets  terete,  glabrous.  A.  10ft.  to  20ft. 
Brazil,  1818.  Shrub.  See  Fig.  304.  (B.  M.  2501 ;  B.  R.  622.) 
P.  cordatum  (heart-shaped).  A.  white ;  peduncles  one  or  few- 
flowered  ;  anthers  roundish.  May  to  July.  I.  ovate  or  oval, 
rounded  at  both  ends  or  cordate  at  base,  sessile  or  shortly  petioled, 
the  veins  obsolete  or  inconspicuous.  Branches  compressed- 
cylindrical.  A.  5ft.  West  Indies,  1811.  Shrub.  (B.  M.  1779.) 
P.  Guava  (Guava).  fl.  white ;  peduncles  three  to  eight,  or-inany- 
flowered,  downy.  June.  fr.  yellow,  globose,  somewhat  astrin- 
gent, with  an  agreeable  odour.  I.  oval  or  oblong,  elliptic,  puberu- 
lous  beneath.  Branches  tetragonal.  A.  6ft.  to  15ft  West  Indies, 
&c.,  1692.  A  low  tree.  SYN.  P.  pomtferum. 
P.  polycarpnm  (many-fruited),  fl.  white ;  calyx  closed  in  the 
bud;  anthers  oblong;  peduncles  usually  three-flowered.  May. 
I.  cbartaceous,  elliptical  or  oval-oblong,  puberulous  beneath ; 
primary  veins  costate,  prominent  beneath  ;  secondary  ones  reticu- 
lated and  transverse.  Branchlets  compressed-cylindrical,  pubes- 
cent A.  3ft.  Trinidad,  1810.  Shrub.  (B.  R.  653.) 
P.  pomiferum  (Apple-bearing).  A  synonym  of  P.  Guava. 
P.  pyriferum  (Pear-bearing).  Common  Guava.  fl.  white,  soli- 
tary. June.  fr.  yellowish  when  ripe,  pear-shaped ;  pulp  sweet, 
aromatic,  and  pleasant.  This  low  tree  is  simply  a  form  of 
I'.  Guava.  (B.  R.  1079.) 

FSILA  ROSJE.     See  Carrot  Grabs. 

FSILODOCHEA.     Included  under  Angiopteris. 
PSILOGYNE.     A  synonym  of  Vitex  (which  see). 
PSILONEMA.     Included  under  Alyssum. 
FSILOS.     Used  in  Greek  compounds,  this  term  signi- 
fies thin  (Lindley),  also  naked  or  bare  (Asa  Gray). 
PSILOSANTHTTS.     A  synonym  of  Liatris. 
PSILOSTEMON.     A    synonym    of    Trachystemon 
(which  see). 

FSILOSTOMA.  A  synonym  of  Flectronia  (which  see). 
PSILOTUM    (from    psilos,    naked;    the   plants    are 
almost    destitute    of    leaves).      OBD.    Lycopodiacecs.      A 
genus  containing   very  numerous  forms,  which   are,  how- 
ever,   according  to  Mr.  Baker's    unpublished    Synopsis  of 
the  Lycopodiacece,   reducible   to   two   species.       The   one 
here    described   is    a    curious    club-moss,   inhabiting    the 
tropical   and   sub- tropical    regions   of    both   hemispheres. 
It  is   of  little    Horticultural   value.      It   thrives    in    well- 
drained  pots  of  fibrous  peat,  or  may  be  grown  on  pieces 
of  such  tree  ferns  as  Dicksonia  antarctica. 
P.  triquetrum  (three-sided).    Stems  dichotomously  forked,  com- 
pressed or  angular,  rigid,  erect  or  slender,  pendulous ;  branches 
numerous,  triquetrous.    I.  obsolete  or  small,  bract-like,  shortly 
linear.    Sporangia  sub-globose,   vertically   trivalved,  solitary  in 
the  axils  of  the  leaves.    A.  9in.    1793.    (L.  B.  C.  1916.) 

FSITHYRISMA.     A  synonym  of  Symphyostemon 

(which  see). 

PSORALEA  (from  psoraleos,  warted  or  scurfy;  in 
reference  to  the  plants  being,  for  the  most  part,  sprinkled 
all  over  or  roughened  with  glandular  dots  or  wart-like 
points).  Scurfy  Pea.  OKD.  LeguminoscB.  A  large  genus 
(about  100  species  have  been  described)  of  greenhouse 
or  hardy,  annual,  biennial,  or  perennial  herbs,  shrubs, 
or  sub-shrubs,  inhabiting  South  Africa,  North  and  South 
America,  Australia,  and  the  tropical  and  temperate 
regions  of  Asia,  Europe,  and  North  Africa.  Flowers 


Fsoralea — continued. 

purple,    blue,    pink,     or    white,    capitate,    spicate,    sub- 
racemose,  or  fasciculate,  rarely  solitary ;  calyx  lobes  sub- 
equal  or   at   length    larger,   the    two    upper    ones  often 
connate;    petals    nearly    as    long,   or    shorter    than    the 
keel ;  standard  ovate  or  orbicnlate.     Leaves  usually  com- 
pound,  consisting  of  three  to  five   leaflets,   though  occa- 
sionally the   leaves  are  simple ;    stipules  adhering  to  the 
stalk.     The   Cape    species    thrive    in  well-drained,   sandy 
peat,  and  the  others  in  ordinary  garden  soil.     The  shrubby 
kinds  are  increased,  in  April  or  May,  by  cuttings  of  the 
half-ripened  shoots,  inserted  in  sand,  under  a  glass.     The 
herbaceous  species  are  propagated  by  divisions  when  the 
new  growth  commences.     The   following  is  a  selection  of 
the    best    kinds    introduced.       Except    where    otherwise 
stated,  they  are  greenhouse,  Cape  shrubs. 
P.   aculeate   (prickly).*   fl.   blue  and   white    mixed,   axillary, 
solitary,  sessile,  approximate.    June  and  July.    I.   trifoliolate ; 
leaflets  cuneiform,   ending   in    a   recurved   mucrone.  glabrous ; 
stipules  prickle-formed.    £  2ft.  to  3ft.    1774.    (B.  M.  2158.) 
P.  aphylla  (leafless),    fl.  blue ;  keel  and  wings  white ;  pedicels 
axillary,  short,  solitary,  one-flowered.    May  to  August.    I.,  lower 
ones  staple  or  trifoliolate  ;  leaflets  linear-lanceolate,  upper  ones 
abortive,  scale-formed.    A.  4ft.  to  7ft    1790.    (B.  M.  1727.) 
P.  arborea  (tree-like),    fl.  bluish  ;  pedicels  axillary,  one-flowered, 
longer  than  the  leaves.    May.    I.  unpari-pinnate ;  leaflets  linear- 
lanceolate;  stipules  recurved.    A.  6ft.  to  8ft.     1814.    (B.  M.  2090.) 
P.  glandulosa  (glandular),    fl.  white,  marked  with  blue,  dis- 
posed in  axillary,  spicate  racemes ;    bracts  very  small,  ciliated. 
May  to  September.      I.  ternate ;  leaflets  ovate-lanceolate,  acu- 
minate;   petioles   scabrous.     Stem   erect.     A.  4ft.     Chili,  Ac., 
1770.    Half-hardy  shrub.    (B.  M.  990.) 

P.  melilotoides  (Melilot-like).  fl.  pale  purple ;  peduncles  race- 
mose ;  racemes  or  spikes  linear.  August.  I.  pinnately  trifolio- 
late;  leaflets  lanceolate,  glandular  beneath,  h.  1ft.  to  2ft. 
North  America,  1814.  Hardy  perennial  herb.  (B.  M.  2063; 
B.  R.  454.) 

P.  Mutisli  (Mutis').  A  synonym  of  Dalea  MutisU. 
P.  pinnate  (pinnate-leaved). »  /.  blue,  striped  ;  pedicels  axillary, 
one-flowered,  much  shorter  than  the  leaves.  May  to  July. 
I.  impari-pinnate ;  leaflets  two  or  three  pairs,  linear,  and, 
as  well  as  the  branchlets,  slightly  puberulous.  A.  3ft.  to  6ft. 
1690.  (A.  B.  R.  474.) 

PSYCHOTRIA  (from  psyche,  life ;  referring  to  the 
powerful  medicinal  qualities  possessed  by  several  of  the 
species).  SYNS.  Myrstiphyllum,  Psycholrophum.  In- 
cluding Gloneria.  OBD.  Rubiacece.  A  genus  comprising 
about  500  species  of  stove  shrubs  or  small  trees,  rarely 
perennial  herbs,  erect,  climbing,  or  twining,  all  inhabiting 
tropical  regions.  Flowers  white,  green,  pink,  or  yellow, 
variously  disposed ;  calyx  tube  short,  limb  rarely  per- 
sistent; corolla  funnel-shaped,  tubular,  or  sub-campanu- 
late,  with  a  limb  of  five,  rarely  four  or  six,  valvate  lobes. . 
Leaves  opposite,  very  rarely  ternately  or  quaternately 
whorled.  The  species  are  mostly  unattractive,  those 
described  below  being  all  that  call  for  mention  here. 
For  culture,  see  Ixora. 

P.  chontalensis  (Chontales).  /.  white,  in  axillary  panicles. 
fr.  deep  blue,  usually  from  forty  to  sixty  on  a  bunch,  presenting 
a  very  handsome  appearance.  Nicaragua,  1870.  A  very  orna- 
mental herb,  allied  to  P.  citanococca,  but  altogether  more 
robust  and  hairy. 

P.  cyanococca  (blue-fruited).*  /.  white,  fr.  bright  blue,  ripen- 
ing in  winter,  and  disposed  in  dense  clusters  of  from  thirty  to 
forty  berries.  I.  elliptic,  slightly  undulated  at  the  margin. 
Nicaragua,  1870.  A  dwarf  herb,  useful  as  a  decorative  plant  in 
winter.  (F.  d.  S.  1938 ;  F.  M.  479.) 

P.  jasminlflora  (Jasmine-flowered).*  /.  snowy-white,  sub-sessile, 
hi  terminal,  corymbose  panicles ;  corolla  funnel-shaped ;  tube 
terete,  long,  graceful ;  throat  dilated ;  limb  four-parted,  spread- 
ing. I.  shortly  petiolate,  coriaceous,  ovate-oblong,  shortly  acumi- 
nate, entire,  glabrous  above,  clothed  with  white  tomentum 
beneath ;  margins  sub-revolute.  A  beautiful  shrub.  (B.  M.  6454  ; 
G.  C.  n.  8.,  xii.  200;  I.  H.  xviii.  60,  under  name  of  Gloneria 
jasminiflora.) 

PSYCHOTR.OFHUM.     A  synonym  of  Fsychotria 

(which  see). 

PSYDRAX.     A  synonym  of  Flectronia  (which  see). 

PSYLLA.  A  large  genus  of  small  insects,  nearly 
related  to  Aphides,  which  they  resemble  in  their  general 
appearance  They  feed  on  the  leaves  and  young  branches 
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of  plants,  sucking  the  sap  through  their  long  beaks. 
They  frequently  live  in  company,  and  are  often  more  or 
less  covered  with  a  cottony  secretion.  Some  species  give 
rise  to  distortions  of  such  a  kind  as  to  cause  them 
to  be  reckoned  among  gall-makers.  In  repose,  the  wings 
are  sloped  over  the  back  like  a  penthouse,  and  the 
front  pair  are  rounded  at  the  tip.  These  insects  may 
be  known  from  Aphides  by  their  rather  larger  size,  rounded 
wings,  and  harder  bodies,  and,  above  all,  by  their  power 
of  leaping,  which  is  given  by  the  strong,  thick  thighs. 
They  do  not  show  the  rapid  vegetative  reproduction 
or  budding  so  general  among  Aphides.  The  species  are 
found  on  many  different  woody  plants,  and  all  have 
very  similar  habits.  Several  occur  on  the  Pear-tree  (see 
remarks  on  INSECTS  under  Pear),  of  which  P.  pyrisuga 


FIG.  305.  PSYLLA  PYRISUGA  (the  Line  below  the  Insect  shows 
the  natural  length). 

(see  Fig.  305)  is  probably  most  hurtful ;  and  P.  Mali,  at 
times,  does  much  harm  to  Apples.  They  secrete  from 
their  bodies  a  sweet,  clammy  substance,  which  is  pro- 
duced at  the  expense  of  the  fluids  of  the  plants,  and 
falls  on  and  clogs  the  surfaces  of  the  leaves.  This 
weakens  the  food-plants  considerably.  During  winter, 
many  of  these  insects  are  hidden  in  the  crevices  of 
the  bark,  or  in  similar  shelters;  hence,  no  such  retreat 
should  be  permitted  to  exist  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
valuable  trees  that  suffer  from  their  attacks. 

Remedies.  Remove  all  facilities  for  concealment  from 
the  trees  and  shrubs.  It  has  been  recommended  to  wash 
the  branches  and  leaves  first  with  a  solution  of  2oz.  soft 
soap  to  a  gallon  of  water,  and  to  follow  this  up  with 
tobacco-water,  Gishnrst's  Compound,  or 
other  insecticides,  as  recommended  under 
Aphides  (which  see).  These  may  be 
pumped  on  to  the  trees  from  a  garden 
engine. 

PTARMICA.  Included  under  Achil- 
lea. 

PTELEA  (the  ancient  Greek  name 
of  the  Elm,  used  from  the  time  of 
Homer,  here  applied  to  a  genus  with 
similar  fruit).  OBD.  Rutacece.  A  genus 
consisting  of  six  species  of  hardy,  un- 
armed shrubs  or  small  trees,  natives  of 
temperate  North  America.  Flowers 
greenish  -  yellow,  cymose  or  corymbose, 
polygamous;  calyx  short,  four  or  five- 
parted,  imbricated ;  petals  four  or  five, 
much  longed  than  the  calyx,  imbricated. 
Leaves  alternate,  rarely  opposite,  tri- 
foliolate  or  pinnately  five-foliolate  ;  leaf- 
lets ovate  or  oblong,  pellucid- dotted,  en- 
tire or  serrulate.  The  under-mentioned 
species — probably  the  only  one  in  cul- 
tivation— thrives  in  any  common  garden 
soil,  and  is  readily  increased  by  layers. 

P.  trifoliata  (three-leaved).  Hop-tree  ;  Swamp 
Dogwood,  <fcc.  tl.,  filaments  four  or  five, 
densely  villous  below  the  middle,  longer  than 
the  style  in  the  sterile  flowers,  shorter  in 
the  fertile  ones.  May  and  June.  1.  long, 
stalked;  leaflets  oval  or  oblong,  mostly 
acute,  obscurely  crenulated,  paler  beneath, 
the  lateral  ones  unequal-sided,  h.  4ft.  to  8ft. 
1704.  (G.  C.  n.  s.,  xiii.  369.) 

P.  t.  anrea  (golden).  This  only  differs  from 
the  type  in  the  golden-yellow  colour  of  the 
VOUUK  foliage. 


PTELIDIUM    (so     named     from     its     similarity    to 
Ptelea).      SYN.    Seringia.      OBD.    Celastrinece.     A    mono- 
typic    genus,    the    species    being    an    ornamental,    stove 
shrub.     It  thrives  best  in  a  compost  of  loam,  peat,  and 
sand.     Cuttings   of   the   ripened    wood    will   root    readily, 
if  inserted  in  sand,  under  a  glass,  in  heat. 
P.  ovatum  (ovate-leaved).    /.  green,  minute,  in  axillary  and  ter- 
minal cymes,  which  are  shorter  than  the  leaves  ;  calyx  segments 
and  petals  four.    June.    I.  opposite,  coriaceous,  petiolate,  ovate, 
entire,    h.  3ft.    Madagascar,  1818. 

PTERJS.  A  Fern;  the  term  is  also  used  in  Greek 
compounds  to  signify  a  wing,  e.g.,  Pterocarpous,  wing- 
fruited. 

PTERIS  (the  old  Greek  name  for  a  fern,  used  by 
Dioscorides,  so  called  from  pteron,  a  feather;  in  allusion 
to  the  shape  of  the  fronds).  Brake  or  Bracken.  Includ- 
ing Amphiblestra,  Campteria,  Doryopteris,  Heterophlebium, 
Litobrochia,  Ornithopteris,  Pcesia,  Pycnodoria,  &c.  OBD. 
Filices.  A  rather  large,  cosmopolitan  genus  (upwards  of 
seventy  species)  of  stove,  greenhouse,  or  hardy  ferns,  in- 
cluding plants  of  almost  every  kind  of  venation  and  divi- 
sion. Sori  marginal,  linear,  continuous,  occupying  a 
slender,  filiform  receptacle  in  the  axis  of  the  involucre ; 
involucre  the  same  shape  as  the  sorns,  usually  mem- 
branous,  at  first  quite  covering  it,  at  length  more  or  less 
spreading.  Except  where  otherwise  indicated,  the  under- 
mentioned species  require  stove  treatment.  For  culture, 
&c.,  see  Ferns. 
P.  albo-llneata  (white-lined).  A  form  of  P.  cretica. 

P.  aquiltna  (eagle-like).  Adder-spit ;  Common  Bracken  or  Brake 
Fern ;  Eagle  Fern.  rhiz.  wide-creeping,  stout,  subterraneous. 
sti.  1ft.  or  more  long,  strong,  erect,  straw  or  pale  chestnut- 
coloured,  fronds  2ft.  to  4ft.  or  more  long,  1ft.  to  2ft.  broad,  sub- 
deltoid  ;  uppermost  pinnse  simple  ;  those  next  in  order  lanceolate, 
cut  nearly  or  quite  to  the  rachis  into  triangular  or  linear 
pinnules ;  the  lowest  pinnae  long-stalked,  1ft.  or  more  long,  with 
ample,  lanceolate  pinnules,  the  latter  cut  down  to  the  rachis  into 
numerous  lanceolate  segments,  which  are  again  fully  pinnate ; 
largest  entire  ultimate  divisions  lin.  long,  £in.  broad ;  rachis  and 
both  surfaces  sometimes  pubescent.  Involucre  double,  or  the 
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Pteris — continued. 


Many  Tarieties  of  this 


inner  one  obsolete.    Ubiquitous  (Britain). 

species  have  been  found,  but  they  are  not  constant  in  cultivation. 

P.  a.  esculenta  (edible).  Edible  Fern  of  Tasmania.  In  this 
variety,  the  ultimate  divisions  are  narrower  than  in  the  type,  and 
not  contiguous,  and  are  suddenly  decnrrent  at  the  base,  so  that 
the  bases  are  connected  by  a  narrow  lobe.  Southern  hemi- 
sphere, 1850.  Greenhouse.  The  glutinous,  underground  rhizome 
of  this  variety  is  eaten  by  the  aborigines.  SYN.  P.  etcvltnta. 
Other  varieties  calling  for  mention  are :  glabra,  a  smooth,  and 
lanuyinuta,  a  woolly  form. 

P.  arguta  (sharply-notchedX*  *u  1ft  or  more  long,  strong,  erect, 
bright  straw-coloured  or  reddish-brown,  frond*  1ft  to  3ft  long, 
1ft  or  more  broad  ;  terminal  pinna  tin.  to  9in.  long,  liin.  to  2in. 
broad,  lobed  nearly  to  the  rachis,  the  lobes  slightly  toothed  when 
barren ;  pinnae  several  on  each  side,  rfmilar  to  the  terminal  one, 
the  lowest  forked,  or  with  one  or  two  similar  smaller  pinnules 
from  the  base  on  the  lower  side,  tori  not  usually  extending 
beyond  the  lower  half  of  the  lobes.  Madeira,  <tc..  1778.  Green- 
house. 

P.  argyraea  (silvery).    A  variety  of  P.  quadriaurita. 

P.  aspericanlis  (rough-st*lkedX*  rhiz.  erect  jft.  rough,  purplish 
when  young,  frondt  lift  long,  glabrous,  pinnate;  lowermost 
pinnae  bipartite,  nearly  sessile,  and  opposite ;  pinnae  deeply  pin- 
natifid  or  pinnate,  attenuated,  adnate  towards  the  apex ;  seg- 
ments linear  falcate,  decurrent  at  base,  rather  obtuse,  slightly 
crenulate,  minutely  white-dotted  beneath,  tori  chiefly  on  the 
middle  parts  of  the  segments.  India.  The  variety  rvbro-narvia 
has  a  deep  purplish-red  rachis  and  midrib. 

P.  a.  tricolor  (three-coloured),  frond*,  when  young,  a  beautiful 
red ;  when  fully  developed,  a  rich,  deep  green,  with  attractive 
silvery  markings  along  the  sides  of  the  midribs,  which  are  red. 
See  Fig.  306.  SYNS.  P.  quadriaurita  tricolor  (B.  M.  5183), 
P.  tricolor. 

P.  atrovirens  (dark  green),  gti.  1ft  long,  prickly,  fronds  1ft  to 
2ft  long  ;  terminal  pinna  tin.  to  9in.  long,  2in.  to  Sin.  broad,  cut 
nearly  to  the  rachis  into  numerous  linear  lobes,  which  are  slightly 
toothed  when  barren ;  lateral  pinna?  in  numerous  opposite  pairs, 
the  lowest  sometimes  1ft  long,  the  lobes  similar  to  those  of  the 
terminal  one ;  the  lowest  pair  forked,  with  a  similar,  smaller 
pinnule  on  the  under  side ;  rachis  of  the  pinnules  occasionally 
prickly  beneath,  tori  not  reaching  to  the  points  of  the  segments. 
Guinea  Coast  and  Angola.  SYX.  P.  tpinuKfera. 

P.  aurita  (eared).    A  form  of  P.  ineita. 

P.  biaurita  (two-eared).    «ti.lftto2ft 
coloured,    frondt  with  a  terminal 

to  2in.  broad,  cut  nearly  to  the  rai  „ 

linear-oblong  lobes,  lin.  or  more  long;  lateral  pinna;  similar  to 
the  terminal  one,  the  lower  ones  2in.  apart,  and  usually  once- 
forked,  tori  continued  to  the  apex.  Tropics,  4c.,  1824.  SYN. 
Campteria  biaurita.  P.  ntmoraO*  is,  according  to  Mr.  Baker, 
not  distinct  from  this  species. 

P.  brasiliensts  (Brazilian).    A  form  of  P.  denticvlata. 

P.  collina  (hill-loving).    A  synonym  of  P.  palmata. 

P.  comans  (hairy).  *ti.  1ft  or  more  long,  erect  frondt  bi- 
pinnate ;  terminal  pinna  1ft  or  more  long,  cut  nearly  to  the 
rachis  into  long-linear  lobes,  which  are  sometimes  4in.  long, 
4in.  broad,  suddenly  decurrent  at  base,  bluntly  toothed  when 


.  to  2ft  long,  strong,  erect,  straw, 
lal  pinna,  tin.  to  12in.  long,  liin. 
rachis  into  numerous  spreading. 
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Pteris— continued. 


barren;  lateral   pinnae  in  a  few  opposite  pairs, 
long,  tin.   broad,    the  lowest 


slightly  compound^* 

the' base,  tori  falling  short  of  the  apeT  of  the  segment*? 
East  Indies.  1860.  SYN.  Litobrochia  coman*.  The  variety 
utidulata  differs  from  the  type  in  having  blunter  ultimate  seg- 
ments, with  an  undulated  edge. 

P.  concinna  (neat).    A  form  of  P.  mutiiata. 

P.  crenata  (scolloped).    A  synonym  of  P.  entifonw. 

P.  cretica  (Cretan).*  tti.  tin.  to  12in.  long,  erect,  wiry,  straw- 
coloured  or  pale  brown,  frond*  tin.  to  12in.  long,  4in.  to  Bin. 
broad  ;  lateral  pinna?  usually  in  two  to  six  opposite,  sessile  pairs, 
the  upper  one  sometimes  a  little  decurrent,  Sin.  to  6iiu  long,  «in. 
to  lin.  broad,  the  sterile  ones  much  the  broadest  and  spiny- 
toothed,  the  lower  pairs  often  cleft  down  nearly  to  the  base  into 
two  or  three  linear  pinnules.  Involucres  pale,  membranous. 
Temperate  and  tropical  regions,  <fcc.,  1820.  Greenhouse.  There 
is  a  variegated  form  of  this  species,  albo-Uneata.  See  Fig.  307. 

P.  crisp*  (curled).    A  garden  synonym  of  P.  ttraminea. 

P.  Currori  (diner's),  tti.  stout,  erect,  straw-coloured,  frond* 
ample,  several  feet  long,  2ft  or  more  broad ;  terminal  pinna  sub- 
hastate,  deeply  lobed ;  lateral  pinnae  numerous,  the  upper  ones 
4in.  to  6in.  long,  lin.  broad,  with  deeply  and  broadly  sinuated 
margins,  the  lowest  in  opposite,  sessile  pairs,  2in.  to  3in.  distant 
from  the  next  pair,  16in.  long.  Sin.  broad,  cut  nearly  to  the  rachis 
in  the  lower  part  into  lanceolate,  sinuated  lobes,  3in.  deep  ;  rachis 
and  both  surfaces  slightly  hairy,  tori  in  numerous  patches,  which 
are  sometimes  interrupted  and  very  short.  Western  tropical 
Africa.  (H.  S.  F.  140.)  SYX.  LUobrochia  Ourrori. 

P.  decussata  (decussate).    A  synonym  of  P.  patent. 

P.  deflexa  (deflexed).  tti.  2ft  or  more  long,  strong,  erect,  straw, 
coloured  or  reddish-brown,  frondt  2ft.  to  4ft.  long ;  terminal 
pinna  tin.  to9in.  long,  about  lin.  broad,  long-pointed,  and  with 
numerous  oblong-linear  lobes  on  each  side,  which  are  nearly  cut 
down  to  the  rachis,  about  jin.  long,  jin.  broad,  the  barren  ones 
sharply  spinulose-serrated ;  lateral  pinna?  numerous,  similar,  the 
lower  ones  stalked  ;  lowest  pair  much  larger  than  the  others,  often 
more  than  1ft  long,  6in.  to  9in.  broad,  witb  numerous  pinnate 
pinnules  on  each  side,  tori  reaching  nearly  to  the  apex  of  the 
segments.  Brazil,  1844. 


FKJ.  308.  TPPKR  PIKKA  OF  PTEEIS  DEKTICUHTA. 

P  denticulata  (slightly-toothed),  tti.  about  1ft  long,  slender, 
wirr.  frond*  1ft  to  2ft.  long.  Sin.  to  12n.  broad ;  upper  pinnae 
simple,'  linear,  4in.  to  6in.  long,  united  at  base,  finely  spinulose- 
serrate  when  barren  ;  those  next  in  order  cut  to  the  rachis  and 
forked :  lower  ones  often  pinnatifid,  with  several  linear  pinnules, 
especially  on  the  lower  side,  tori  not  quite  reaching  the  points  of 
thVpinnulea,  Tropical  America,  183»  SYM.  Litobroekia  dentic*- 
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Pteris  —  continued. 

lata.      See  Fig.  308.      P.  brasiliensis  is  a  form  with  broader, 
more  compound  pinnae. 

P.  elata  (tall),  sti.  2ft.  to  3ft.  long,  erect,  naked,  straw-coloured. 
fronds  ample,  tripartite;  terminal  pinna  1ft.  to  lift,  long,  cut 
nearly  or  quite  to  the  rachis  into  numerous  linear  lobes  on  both 
sides,  which  are  Sin.  to  Sin.  long,  the  barren  ones  spinulose- 
serrate  ;  upper  lateral  pinnae  6in.  long,  not  cut  to  the  rachis  ; 
lower  ones  equalling  the  terminal  one  ;  lateral  divisions  of  the 
frond  deltoid,  son  falling  short  of  the  points  of  the  segments. 
Tropical  America.  SYN.  Litobrochia  elata. 

P.  elegans  (elegant).*  sti.  1ft.  or  more  long,  fronds  6in.  to  12in. 
long,  deltoid-cordate,  pedate-bipinnatifld  ;  divisions  close,  reaching 
nearly  to  the  midrib  ;  terminal  and  upper  lateral  ones  lanceolate, 
entire,  lin.  to  IJin.  broad  ;  lower  ones  with  one  to  four  lanceolate 
pinnules  on  the  lower  side,  usually  none  from  the  upper,  sori 
continuous  from  base  to  tip  of  the  divisions.  South  Brazil.  A 
common  species  in  cultivation.  SYN.  Doryopteris  nobilis. 


P.  ensiformis  (sword-shaped).    sti.  3i 


slender, 


to  6in.   long, 

erect,  straw-coloured,  fronds  6in.  to  12in.  long,  half  as  broad, 
with  a  long  terminal  pinna  and  two  to  four  pairs  of  lateral  ones  ; 
those  of  the  fertile  frond  slightly  compound,  the  central  portion 
2in.  to  4in.  long,  Jin.  or  less  broad,  entire  ;  upper  pinna;  of  the 
barren  frond  decurrent,  the  lower  ones  sub-deltoid,  cut  down  to 
the  rachis  below  into  two  to  six  obovate-oblong,  sharply-toothed 
pinnules,  which  are  often  nearly  iin.  broad.  India,  <fcc. 
SYN.  P.  erenata  (H.  S.  F.  127A). 

P.  esculenta  (edible).    A  synonym  of  P.  aguilina  eseulenta. 

P.  fallaz  (deceptive).  A  synonym  of  Pellcea  intramaryinalis 
serratifolia. 

P.  felosma  (heavy-smeUing).    A  form  of  P.  guadriaurita. 

P.  flabellata  (fan-shaped).*  sti.  1ft.  or  more  long,  strong, 
erect,  straw-coloured,  fronds  1ft.  to  3ft.  long,  1ft  or  more  broad; 
terminal  pinna  6in.  to  12in.  long,  2in.  to  3iu.  broad,  numerously 
lobed  nearly  to  the  rachis,  the  lobes  linear,  lin.  to  2in.  long, 
barren  ones  finely  serrated;  lateral  pinnse  similar  to  the  terminal 
one,  the  lowest  with  one  to  three  similar,  smaller  pinnules  from 
the  base  on  the  lower  side,  sori  narrow,  continuing  along  nearly 
the  whole  lengjth  of  the  segments.  South  Africa.  This  species 
is  closely  allied  to  P.  arguta. 

P.  Gheisbreghtii  (Gheisbreght's).    A  variety  of  P.  laciniata. 

P.  glauca  (glaucous).    A  synonym  of  Pellcea  ylauca. 

P.  gracilis  (slender).    A  synonym  of  PeUeea  gracilis. 


FIG.  309.   PINNA  OF  PTERIS  GRANDIPOLIA. 


Fteris — continued. 

P.  grandifolia  (Targe-fronded).  sti.  6in.  to  12in.  long,  erect, 
straw-coloured,  clothed  below  with  rusty-woolly  scales,  fronds 
1ft.  to  2ft.  long,  simply  pinnate  ;  pinnae  linear,  erecto-patent, 
entire,  sessile  or  the  lower  ones  stalked,  the  lower  ones  6in. 
to  12in.  long,  hardly  lin.  broad,  sori  often  continuous  along  the 
whole  length  of  the  pinnae.  Tropical  America.  See  Kig.  309. 
(H.  S.  F.  113B.)  SYN.  Litobrochia  grandifolia.  The  variety  vittata 
has  nearly  free  veins. 

P.  hastata  (spear-shaped),  of  Thunberg.  A  synonym  of  Pellcea 
calomelanos. 

P.  heterophylla  (variable-fronded).*  sti.  wiry,  slender,  erect, 
straw-coloured,  fronds  6in.  to  12in.  long.  Sin.  to  6in.  broad,  ovate- 
deltoid,  tripinnate  ;  pinnae  all,  except  two  or  three  of  the  highest, 
compound,  the  lowest  deltoid,  with  the  pinnules  again  pinnatifld  ; 
ultimate  segments  of  the  barren  frond  ovate,  sharply  and  deeply 
toothed,  cuheate  and  entire  at  base,  about  Jin.  long,  Jin.  broad, 
those  of  the  fertile  frond  about  |in.  long,  ^in.  broad,  the  tip  sterile 
and  toothed.  Involucres  broad,  pale,  membranous.  West  Indies 
and  Brazil,  1820.  (B.  M.  4925.) 

P.  Hookeriana  (Hooker's),  sti.  bin.  to  12in.  long,  erect,  pale. 
fronds  9in.  to  12in.  long,  6in.  to  9in.  broad,  with  a  long,  linear, 
entire,  terminal  pinna ;  lateral  pinnae  two  to  six  pairs,  sessile, 
opposite,  entire,  the  largest  about  6in.  long  and  Jin.  broad,  the 
lowest  forked  at  the  base,  sori  slightly  intramarginal ;  involucres 
narrow,  brownish.  Ceylon. 


Fio.  310.  CENTRAL  PINNA  OF  PTERIS  LEPTOPHYLLA. 

P.  inclsa(cut).  Bat's-wing  Fern.  sti.  stout,  erect,  straw-coloured 
or  bright  brown,  fronds  several  feet  long,  bi-  or  tri-pinnate; 
uppermost  pinnae  simply  pinnate,  with  entire,  linear -oblong  pin- 
nules ;  the  next  with  numerous  pinnatifld  pinnules,  2in.  to  3in. 
long,  about  jin.  broad,  in  opposite  pairs,  the  lowest  often  quite 
close  to  the  stem,  reduced  in  size,  and  their  segments  dilated ; 
lowest  pinnae  often  very  large  and  compound,  sori  interrupted  or 
continuous,  often  reaching  the  points  of  the  segments.  Tropics, 
<fcc.,  1823.  Greenhouse.  SYNS.  P.  Vespcrtilionis,  Litobrochia  \'es- 
pertilianis.  In  the  form  aurita,  the  lowest  pair  of  pinnules  are 
quite  simple,  and  closely  adpressed  to  the  stem  at  the  base  of 
the  pinnae. 

P.  Kingiana  (King's).    A  variety  of  P.  tremula. 

P.  Kunzeana  (Kunze's).  sti.  3ft.  long,  strong,  erect,  straw- 
coloured  or  reddish-brown,  froiids  ample ;  terminal  pinna  1ft 
long,  3in.  broad,  cut  down  two-thirds  of  the  way  to  the  rachis  into 
numerous  linear,  falcate,  sharp-pointed  lobes,  which  are  slightly 
spinulose-serrate  when  barren ;  lateral  pinnae  in  numerous,  nearly 
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Pteris — continued. 

opposite  pairs,  the  lower  ones  stalked,  equalling  or  exceeding  the 
terminal  one  and  similarly  pinnatipartite ;  lowest  pair  of  pinna? 
large,  deltoid,  compound  below,  with  smaller,  similar  pinnules. 
tori  falling  short  of  the  tips  of  the  segments.  Tropical  America. 
(H.  S.  F.  139.)  SYN.  Litobrochia  Kumeana. 

P.  laciniata  (torn),  tti.  1ft  or  more  long,  stout,  erect,  very  hairy. 
frondt  2ft  to  4ft  long,  1ft  to  2ft.  broad,  deltoid,  tripinnatifld,  the 
upper  part  not  cut  down  to  the  rachis,  with  oblong,  entire  lobes, 
iin.  to  iin.  long,  |in.  broad ;  lower  pinnae  1ft  to  IJft  long,  6in.  to 
9in.  broad,  with  numerous  lanceolate  pinnules  on  each  side,  which 
are  cut  down  to  a  broadly-winged  rachis  into  lobes  about  iin.  long 
and  iin.  broad  ;  rachis  and  both  surfaces  hairy,  tori  lateral  in 
the  ultimate  lobes,  but  not  reaching  the  apex.  West  Indies. 
(H.  S.  F.  132B.)  P.  Gheisbreghtii  is  aTess  hairy.  Mexican  variety. 

P.  leptophylla  (slender-fronded).*  *ti.  6in.  to  9in.  long,  erect,  firm, 
straw-coloured,  frondt  9in.  to  12in.  each  way,  deltoid  ;  a  few  of 
the  upper  pinnae  simple,  the  largest  of  these  under  Iin.  long,  £in. 
broad,  decnrrent  at  base,  strongly  spinulose-serrate  when  barren ; 
central  pinnae  lanceolate,  caudate,  pinnatifid,  with  numerous 
similar  pinnules ;  lowest  pinna?  deltoid,  with  pinnules  often 
2in.  long,  and  again  pinnatifid.  tori  not  reaching  the  tips  of  the 
segments.  Brazil,  1824.  See  Fig.  310.  (H.  G.  F.  21)  SYN. 
Litobrochia  leptophylla. 


Pteria  —  continued. 
pinnae  1ft  long,  Tery  compound, 
the  segments.      New  Zealand. 

I  UrJn-Z-Jiin.   mnfilfnta. 


tori  not  reaching  the  points  of 
A   well-marked  species.     SYN. 


__  (large-  wingedX  tti.  1ft  or  more  long,  naked, 
w-coloured  or  brownish,  frondt  2ft.  or  more  long,  1ft 
to  lift  broad,  cut  nearly  to  the  rachis  in  the  upper  part  into 
numerous  linear  lobes,  the  lowest  of  which  are  6in.  to  Sin.  long 
and  iin.  broad,  with  about  Iin.  between  them  at  the  base,  the 
point  gradually  narrowed  and  Tery  faintly  toothed  when  barren  ; 
Literal  pinnae  few,  often  only  a  single  pair,  like  the  terminal  one, 
but  smaller,  tori  not  reaching  the  tips  of  the  segments.  Brazil 
SYN.  Litobrochia  macroptera. 


P.   *r<i«««ma.  -(Milne's),      sti.    strong,    erect,    yellowish-brown 
frondt  2ft  to  3ft.  long,  with  numerous  pinnae  on  each  side,  cut 


down  throughout  nearly  to  the  rachis  into  linear-oblong,  falcate 
lobes,  |in.  to  iin.  long ;  lowest  pinnae  6in.  to  Sin.  long,  Iin.  to 
IJin.  broad,  with  a  single  similar,  bat  smaller,  pinnule  at  the 


base  on  the  lower  side,    tori  falling  short  of  the  sub-entire  tips. 
Solomon  Isles,  1866.    SYN.  P.  tripartita  rar.  (H.  S.  F.  138u). 
P.   molnccana   (Moluccan).      tti.    strong,    erect,   dark   brown. 
frond*   2ft    to    3ft    long,    oblong,    simply   pinnate;   pinnae    in 
numerous,  nearly  opposite  pairs,  linear,  cuneate  at  base,  spinu 


FIG.  51L  PTERIS  QUADRIAUIUTA  AKQYKJU. 


P.  longifolia  (long-fronded).*  tti.  6in.  to  12in.  long,  stout,  erect, 
pale,  scaly  below,  frondt  1ft  to  2ft  long,  4in.  to  9in.  broad, 
oblong-lanceolate,  attenuated  below  ;  pinnae  sessile,  often  tw< 
to  thirtv  on  each  side,  3in.  to  6in.  long,  iin.  to  Iin.  broad,  linear, 
entire,  truncate  or  cordate,  or  sometimes  slightly  anncled  at 
base;  rachis  sometimes  scaly.  Involucres  yellowish-brown, 
membranous.  Tropics,  1770. 

P  longipes  (long-stalked),  tti.  1ft  to  2ft  long,  erect,  straw- 
coloured,  frondt  tripartite ;  terminal  pinna  about  6in.  long,  Iin. 
broad,  with  numerous  erecto-patent,  linear-oblong  lobes,  WE 
are  cut  nearly  to  the  rachis ;  lateral  pinnae  numerous  on  each 
side,  not  more  than  Iin.  apart,  the  longest  simple  one  about  6ui. 
long,  the  lowest  compound,  sometimes  nearly  as  large  ••  CM 
central  portion  of  the  frond,  1ft  long,  6in.  broad,  ton  falling 
short  of  the  tips  of  the  segments.  India,  SYN.  P.  pellvcent. 

P.  macilenta  (thin),  tti.  6in.  to  12in.  long,  straw-colonred, 
brSwriXlSow.  frondt  1ft  to  3ft  long;  terminal  pinna  4m. 
to  Sin.  long,  cut  down  nearly  to  the  rachis  into  several  deeply- 
sinnated  and  toothed,  oblong  lobes  on  each  side;  lateral  pinnae 
numerous,  the  upper  ones  2in.  apart  at  the  base,  cut  down 
to  the  rachis  below  into  deeply-lobed,  deltoid  pinnules;  lower 


lose-serrate  towards  the  point,  the  largest  1ft  to  l*ft  long,  4111. 
to  Jin.  broad.  Involucres  narrow,  membranous.  Malayan  and 
Solomon  Isles,  1880.  (H.  S.  F.  112B.) 

P.  mutilate  (mutilated),  iti.  slender,  erect,  bright  brown  or 
straw-coloured,  those  of  the  fertile  frond  longest  (9in  to  12in.) 
and  strongest  frondt  about  6in.  each  way,  deltoid,  with  a 
linear,  entire  point,  several  entire  pinnae,  but  the  lowest  pair 
lanceolate-deltoid,  4in.  to  6in.  long,  Sin.  to  4m.  broad,  with 
several  linear,  erecto-patent  pinnules  on  each  side,  divisions  of 
the  barren  frond  shorter  and  broader  than  those  of  the  fertile 
one,  not  serrated,  but  mncronate  at  the  point,  and  cartilaginonsly 
bordered.  Involucres  narrow,  membranous.  West  Indies. 
(H.  S.  F.  131*. )  P.  eoneinna  is,  according  to  Mr.  Baker,  a  more 
compound  form  than  usnaL 

P.  nemoralis  (grove-loving).    A  form  of  P.  biavrita. 

P.  paleacea  (scaly),  tti.  2ft  to  4ft  long,  strong,  erect,  red- 
dish-brown or  straw-coloured,  brown-scaly,  becoming  muncated. 
frondt  1ft  or  more  each  way ;  terminal  pinna  6in.  to  Sin.  long, 
liin.  broad,  consisting  of  numerous  contiguous,  falcate,  linear 
lobes,  Iin.  or  more  long,  blunt,  not  serrated;  lateral  pinnae 
similar,  closely  placed  (not  Iin.  apart  at  base),  imbricated,  the 
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lowest  with  several  large  similar  pinnules  from  the  under  side ; 
rachises  scaly,  sori  extending  along  the  whole  length  of  the  edge. 
St.  Helena. 

P.  palmate  (hand-shaped).*  gti.  1ft.  or  more  long,  erect,  chestnut- 
brown,  fronds  4in.  to  9in.  each  way ;  barren  ones  with  a  broad, 
undivided  centre,  and  five  or  more  triangular  lobes,  of  which  the 
terminal  one  is  the  largest,  the  lowest  deflexed,  and  the  sinuses 
rounded  ;  fertile  fronds  cut  down  to  a  broadly-winged  centre  into 
linear  lobes,  of  which  the  upper  ones  are  entire,  and  the  lower 
ones  again  cut  on  the  lower  side,  the  longest  entire  ones  3in.  to 
4in.  long,  Jin.  to  fin.  broad  ;  costse  black,  sori  continued  to  the 
tips  of  the  segments.  Tropical  America,  1821.  (H.  G.  F.  22.) 
SYNS.  P.  collina,  Doryopteris  palmata. 

P.  patens  (spreading).*    gti.  1ft.  or  more  long,  erect,  chestnut- 
brown,    fronds  3ft.  to  4ft.  long,  2ft.  or  more  broad ;  terminal 
Rinna  6in.  to  9in.  long,  liin.  to  2in.  broad,  with  several  narrow- 
near  lobes  on  each  side,  which  are  widened  suddenly  on  both 
sides  within  a  short  distance  of  the  base,  the  barren  ones  slightly 
serrated  ;  lateral  pinnae  numerous,  similar,  but  larger,  sometimes 
lift.  long.  2in.  broad,  the  lowest  forked,    son  continued  nearly 
to  the  ends  of  the  segments.    Ceylon,  Ac.    (H.  8.  F.  137.)     SYN. 
P.  deeussata. 

P.  pedata  (footed).*  sti.  blackish,  those  of  the  barren  fronds  3in. 
to  4in.  long,  fronds,  barren  ones  lin.  to  2in.  each  way,  with  an 


.  .  , 

r  apex,  and  a  bluntly-divided,  lateral  lobe 
on  each  side ;   fertile  ones  4in.  to  6in.  each  way,  cut  nearly  to 


almost  entire,  triangular 

on  each  side  ;  fertile  oiioo  -mi.  w  wm.  «XM/U  »c*j,  v,««  ut****/  w 
the  rachis  into  several  pinnae  on  each  side,  of  which  the  upper 
ones  are  linear  and  entire,  lin.  to  liin.  long,  the  lowest  pair  much 
larger  than  the  others,  and  with  several  pinnules  on  the  under 
side,  the  lowest  of  which  are  again  pinnatifld ;  costse  dark- 
coloured.  *ori  reaching  the  tips  of  the  segments.  Tropical 
America.  (B.  M.  3247.)  SYN.  Doryopteris  pedata. 

P.  pellticcns  (pellucid).    A  synonym  of  P.  longipes. 

P.  podophylla  (duck's-foot-fronded).  sti.  4ft.  or  more  long,  iin.  to 
jm.  thick  at  base,  muricated  below,  straw-coloured,  fronds 
ample,  ternately  divided ;  terminal  pinna  6in.  or  more  long,  lin. 
to  liin.  broad,  cut  two-thirds  of  the  way  to  the  rachis  into 
numerous  linear-oblong,  falcate  lobes,  which  are  finely  spinulose- 
serrate  when  barren  ;  lateral  pinnae  in  numerous,  closely-placed, 
nearly  opposite  pairs,  6in.  to  9in.  long,  lin.  to  liin.  broad,  with 
numerous  lobes  similar  to  those  of  the  terminal  one  :  lateral  divi- 
sions of  the  frond  like  the  terminal  one,  but  smaller,  sori  con- 
tinuous, falling  short  of  the  tips  of  the  segments.  West  Indies, 
&c.  (H.  G.  F.  55.)  SYN.  Litobrochia  podophylla. 

P.  pungons  (prickly),  gti.  1ft.  or  more  long,  pale  or  brownish, 
prickly,  fronds  1ft.  to  2ft.  long,  1ft.  to  lift,  broad;  terminal 
pinna  sometimes  1ft.  long,  upwards  of  2in.  broad,  with  a  long, 
entire  point,  and  numerous  close,  parallel,  linear-oblong  lobes, 
lin.  to  liin.  long,  which  extend  nearly  to  the  rachis,  and  are 
finely  toothed  towards  the  point  when  barren  ;  lateral  pinnm 
similar  to  the  terminal  one,  the  lowest  2in.  to  Sin.  below  the  next 
above  it,  once-forked,  with  a  smaller,  similar  pinnule,  sori  not 
reaching  the  apices  of  the  segments.  West  Indies.  If  the  muri- 
cated stipe  be  not  of  a  permanent  character,  this  cannot,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Baker,  be  regarded  as  distinct  from  P.  quadri- 
aurita. 

P.  pyrophylla  (Pyrus-fronded).    A  form  of  P.  quadriaurita. 

P.  quadriaurita  (four-eared).*  sti.  1ft.  to  2ft.  long,  strong,  erect, 
straw-coloured  or  brownish,  fronds  6in.  to  3ft.  long,  4in.  to  12in. 
or  more  broad ;  terminal  pinna  cut  nearly  to  the  rachis  into  nume- 
rous close,  parallel,  linear-oblong  lobes,  iin.  to  lin.  long,  the 
barren  ones  entire  or  slightly  serrated ;  lateral  pinna;  6in.  to  12in. 
or  more  long,  lin.  to  2in.  broad,  the  lowest  lin.  to  2in.  apart  at 
the  base,  usually  again  compound,  with  one  or  two  similar  but 
smaller,  pinnules  branching  from  them  at  the  base  on  the  lower 
side,  son  often  continuous  along  the  whole  margin  of  the  seg- 
ments. Tropics.  The  following  are  regarded,  by  Mr.  Baker  as 
mere  forms  of  this  species  :  P.  argyrcea,  a  variety  with  a  more  or 
less  distinctly  marked  band  of  white  down  the  centre  of  the 

_  frond  (see  Fig.  311);  P.  felosma,  P.  pyrophylla,  P.  sulcata. 
q.  tricolor  (three-coloured).    A  synonym  of  P.  aspericaulis 


FIG.  312.    LOWER  PORTION   OF  FROND  OP  PTERIS  SAGITTIFOLIA. 


Fteris — continued. 

P.  sagittate  (arrow-shaped).  This  name  is  applied  to  a  form  of 
Pellcea  cordata. 

P.  sagittifolia  (arrow-fromled).*  *«.  4in.  to  6in.  long,  erect, 
blackish,  frond*  4m.  to  6in.  long,  2in.  to  3in.  broad,  hastate- 
lanceolate  or  sub-triangular,  the  basal  lobes  triangular,  acu- 
minate, directed  downwards,  the  margins  entire,  midrib  blackish. 
ton  continued  all  round  the  margin.  Venezuela  to  Brazil 
See  Fig.  312.  (H.  E.  F.  39.)  SYN.  Doryopteris 


FIG.  313.  PINNA  OF  PTERIS  SCABERULA. 

P.  scaberula  (slightly  scabrous).*  rhiz.  wide-creeping,  sti.  6in. 
to  12in.  long,  strong,  flexuous,  bright  reddish-brown,  scabrous. 
fronds  1ft.  to  IJft.  long,  6in.  to  9in.  broad,  lanceolate  or  ovate- 
lanceolate,  tri-  or  quadri-pinnatifid  ;  lower  pinna}  lanceolate- 
deltoid,  4in.  to  9in.  long,  cut  down  to  the  rachis  into  numerous 
lanceolate  pinnules  on  each  side,  which  are  again  cut  down  into 
oblong,  toothed  segments,  about  Jin.  long,  sori  copious,  when 
mature  occupying  nearly  the  whole  segment,  except  the  midrib 
New  Zealand.  Greenhouse.  See  Fig.  313.  (H.  S.  F.  93A.) 


FIG.  314.  LOWEST  PINNA  OF  PTERIS  SEMIPINNATA. 
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P.  scmipinnata  (half-pinnate),  sti.  1ft.  or  more  long,  strong, 
erect,  bright  chestnut-brown,  fronds  1ft.  to  lift,  long,  6in.  to 
9in.  broad,  ovate  -  lanceolate ;  upper  part  cut  nearly  to  the 
rachis  into  numerous  close,  entire,  linear  lobes,  the  lowest  of 
which  are  liin.  to  Sin.  long ;  lower  two-thirds  of  the  frond  with 
six  or  eight  pairs  of  opposite,  distantly-placed  pinnae,  the  largest 
of  which  are  3in.  to  6in.  long,  with  a  long,  linear,  entire  point, 
and  a  broad,  entire  wing  on  the  upper  side  of  the  rachis,  but  the 
lower  side  with  several  linear  pinnules,  lin.  to  2in.  long.  Invo- 
lucres membranous.  East  Indies,  &c.  See  Fig.  314.  (H.  G.  F.  59.) 

P.  serrulata  (saw-edged).*  Spider  Fern.  sti.  6in.  to  9in.  long, 
erect,  wiry,  pale  or  brownish,  fronds  9in.  to  18in.  long,  6in.  to 
9in.  broad,  ovate,  bipinnatifid ;  main  rachis  margined  with  a 
wing,  which  gradually  narrows  downwards;  pinnae  in  six  or 
more  distant,  opposite  pairs,  the  upper  ones  simple,  often  4in.  to 
6in.  long,  £in.  to  Jin.  broad,  the  lower  ones  with  several  long- 
linear,  erecto-patent  pinnules  on  each  side,  the  edges  of  the 
barren  ones  spinulose-serrulate.  Involucres  narrow-membranous. 
China,  1770.  Greenhouse.  The  following  varieties  of  this  species 
are  enumerated  by  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams : 

P.  8.  angustata  (narrow).  An  elegant  form,  with  pinnae  very 
much  narrower  than  in  the  type,  and  crested  at  each  point. 

P.  s.  Applebyana  (Appleby's).  A  superb  garden  variety ;  pinnae 
long  and  narrow,  pendent,  furnished  with  a  much-divided  and 
fringed  tassel  at  all  the  points. 

P  a.  corymbifera  (corymb-bearing).  This  handsome  variety  is 
also  of  garden  origin.  It  has  erect  fronds,  with  much-shortened 
pinnae,  forming  dense,  crisp,  corymbiferous  heads. 

P.  s.  cristata  (crested).  An  erect  garden  form,  with  the  apex  of 
each  pinna  beautifully  crested. 

P.  s.  c.  semi-fastigiata  (slightly  fastigiate).  The  finest  variety 
of  all ;  it  has  a  compact,  dense  habit,  and  forms  a  very  large  and 
broad-crested  corymb  at  the  apex ;  the  lower  portion  of  the  frond 
is  developed  as  in  the  normal  form. 

P.  s.  polydactyla  (many-fingered).  In  this  variety,  the  points 
of  the  pinnae  are  several  times  forked  or  fingered,  and  fre- 
quently much  lengthened  out. 


FIG.    315.  PTERIS  SERRULATA  TENUiFOLrA,    showing  Habit  and 
Portion  of  detached  Frond. 

P.  8.  tenuifolia  (sleuder-fronded).  A  form  with  narrow  pinnae. 
See  Fig.  315. 

P.  spinulifera  (spine-bearing).     A  synonym  of  P.  atrovirena. 

P.  Stelleri  (Steller's).    A  synonym  of  Pellcea  gracilis. 

P  straminea  (straw-coloured),  sti.  1ft.  to  lift,  long,  and,  as  well 
as  the  rachis,  stramineous,  fronds  narrow-'deltoid,  1ft.  to  lift. 
long  ;  pinnae  ascending,  the  lowest  much  the  largest,  deltoid,  with 
compound  lower  pinnules  on  both  sides,  the  others  lanceolate, 
liin.  to  2in.  broad,  cut  down  to  the  rachis  or  a  narrow  wing ; 
segments  lanceolate,  narrowed  to  a  point,  the  sterile  ones  sharply 
and  closely  dentate,  upper  ones  growing  gradually  shorter,  sori 
falling  short  of  the  tips  of  the  segments.  Chili.  SYN.  P.  crispa 
(of  gardens). 

P.  sulcata  (furrowed).    A  form  of  P.  quadriaurita. 

P.  tremula  (trembling).*  sti.  1ft.  or  more  long,  strong,  erect, 
bright  chestnut-brown,  fronds  2ft.  to  4ft.  long,  6m.  to  2ft.  broad, 
the  apex  with  a  few,  closely-placed,  linear,  entire  lobes,  which  are 
obliquely  decurrent  at  the  base,  the  largest  hardly  more  than  lin. 
lorig  ;  upper  pinnae  simply  pinnate,  with  numerous  similar  lobes 
on  both  sides,  the  largest  about  6in.  long,  above  lin.  broad ; 
lower  pinnae  often  very  compound,  sometimes  1ft.  long  and 
bipinnate.  sori  copious,  sometimes  filling  up  the  whole  segment 


Pteris — continued. 

except  the  midrib.  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  1820.  Green- 
house.  See  Fig.  316.  (H.  S.  F.  120B.)  The  variety  Kinqiana 
has  its  ultimate  segments  large,  sometimes  liin.  long,  nearly 
}in.  broad,  not  toothed. 

P.   tricolor   (three-coloured).      A   synonym   of    P.  asperieavlii 
tricolor. 

P.  tripartite  var.  (thrice-parted).    A  synonym  of  P.  llilneana 


FIG.  316.  PINNA  OP  PTERIS  TREMULA. 

P.  umbrosa  (shady).*  sti.  1ft.  to  lift,  long,  erect,  bright  reddish- 
brown,     frimds  1ft.   to  2ft.  long,  6in.   to   12in.   broad,   with  a 
terminal  pinna  and  usually  six  to  nine  lateral  ones,  all  of  which 
run  down  the  stipe  at  the  base,  so  as  to  form  a  broad  wing,  which 
reaches  nearly  or  quite  to  the  next  node ;  upper  pinnae  Sin.  to 
6in.  long,  iin.  to  Jin.  broad,  finely  serrated  in  the  sterile  portions ; 
lower  ones    forked,  or  with  two  or  four  erecto-patent,  linear 
pinnules.    Australia,  1823.    Greenhouse.    (H.  S.  F.  130n.) 
P.  undulata  (waved).    A  variety  of  P.  comans. 
P.  Vcspertilionis  (bat-winged).    A  synonym  of  P.  incita. 
P.  vittata  (striped).    A  variety  of  P.  grandifolia. 
PTERIUM.     A  synonym  of  Lamarckia. 
PTEB.OCARPUS  (from  pteron,  a  wing,  and  fcarpo«, 
a  fruit ;   the  pods  are  girded  by  a  broad   wing).      ORD. 
Leguminosce.     A  genus   comprising   about  fifteen  species 
of    unarmed,    stove    trees,  inhabiting   the   tropical    parts 
of  Asia,  Africa,   and    America.      Flowers    yellow,    rarely 
mixed   with   violet  and  white,   often  showy,    disposed  in 
simple  or  paniculate,  loose,  axillary  or  terminal  racemes ; 
calyx  turbinate  at  base;    standard   orbicular  or  broadly 
ovate ;  wings  oblique,  obovate  or  oblong ;  petals  glabrous. 
Pods  compressed,  indehiscent,  orbiculate  or  ovate,  rarely 
oval-oblong.     Leaves    alternate,    impari-pinnate ;    leaflets 
alternate  or  irregularly  opposite,  exstipellate.     For  culture 
of  the  under-mentioned  species,  see  Dalbergia. 
P.  dalbergioides  (Dalbergia-like).    A  synonym  of  P.  indieus. 
P.  Draco  (dragon).    Dragon  Gum-tree,    ft.  yellow,  in  paniculate 
racemes  ;  panicles  short,  loose.    May.    Pods  liin.  in  diameter. 
1.,  leaflets  2in.  to  4in.  long,  ovate  or  oblong,  acuminate,  shining. 
h.  30ft    Tropical  America,  1820. 
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P.  flavns  (yellow).    A  form  of  P.  indicu*. 

P.  indicns  (Indian).  Burmese  Rosewood,  fl.  yellowish  ;  racemes 
axillary,  simple  or  branched.  May.  Pods  acutely  mucronate. 
1.,  leaflets  from  five  to  nine,  alternate,  acute,  glabrous,  h.  wit. 
East  Indies,  1813.  (B.  F.  S.  23.)  SYN.  P.  dalbergioitles.  P.flavus 
is  regarded,  by  Bentham,  as  merely  a  form  of  this  species. 

P.  Marsupium  (pouched),  fl.  pale  yellow,  disposed  in  terminal 
panicles.  April.  I.,  leaflets  from  five  to  seven,  alternate,  elliptic, 
somewhat  emarginate,  coriaceous,  glabrous.  A.  40ft.  Coro- 
mandel,  1811.  (B.  F.  S.  21 ;  B.  M.  PL  81.) 

P.  Robrii  (Rohr's).  fl.  yellow,  in  simple  or  slightly-branched, 
tomentose  racemes ;  pedicels  shorter  than  the  calyx.  ApnL 
Pods  sub-orbiculate,  about  2in.  in  diameter.  I.,  leaflets  very 
variable,  five  to  nine,  ovate  or  oblong,  acuminate,  glabrous,  3m. 
to  5in.  long.  h.  20ft  Tropical  America,  1816. 

FTEROCARYA  (from  pteron,  a  wing,  and  caryon,  a 
nut;  referring  to  the  winged  fruit).  OBD.  Juglandew. 
A  small  genus  (three  or  four  species)  of  hardy,  deciduous 
trees,  natives  of  temperate  Asia.  Flowers  unisexual, 
monoecious,  in  long,  pendulous  spikes.  Fruit  drupaceous, 
dry,  angled,  having  two  wings  as  the  ovary,  much 
tapered  at  the  tip,  not  opening.  Leaves  ample;  leaflets 
often  numerous,  narrow.  The  species  are  seldom  seen 
in  gardens.  They  thrive  best  when  planted  near  water ; 
in  such  spots,  P.  fraxinifolia  makes  one  of  the  most 
ornamental  of  deciduous  trees.  All  the  species  are  easily 
raised  from  seed,  imported  or  ripened  in  this  country. 
P.  caucasica  (Caucasian).  A  synonym  of  P.  fraxinifolia. 
P.  fraxinifolia  (Ash-leaved).*  Caucasian  Walnut,  fl.  greenish. 
May.  I.,  leaflets  about  nineteen,  ovate-oblong,  acuminate,  acutely 
serrate,  glabrous,  h.  20ft  to  40ft.  Caucasus  (in  moist  woods), 
1800.  SYN.  P.  caucasica. 

P.  rholfolia  (Rhoeas-leaved).  fl.,  female  catkins  sub-terminal, 
loose-flowered,  equalling  or  exceeding  the  leaves.  J.  eight  or 
nine-jugate ;  leaflets  sessile,  rounded  from  the  base,  oblong- 
lanceolate,  acuminate,  argutely  and  densely  serrulated,  glabrous 
above,  softly  pubescent  on  the  veins  beneath,  as  well  as  on  the 
petioles.  Japan.  (S.  Z.  F.  J.  150.) 

P.  Btenoptera  (narrow- winged).  fl.,  females  sessile ;  bracts 
minute,  acute ;  wings  linear-oblong,  attenuated  at  apex.  I.  tive- 
iugate,  with  a  rudimentary  odd  leaflet ;  leaflets  sessile,  elliptic 
lanceolate,  attenuated  at  base,  obtuse  at  apex,  serrated  on  the 
margins.  China. 

PTEROCEPHALUS.  Included  under  Scabiosa 
(which  see). 

PTEROCHILUS.  A  synonym  of  Microstylis 
(which  see). 

PTEROCOCCUS.  A  synonym  of  Calligonum 
(which  see). 

FTERODISCUS  (from  pteron,  a  wing,  and  discus, 
a  disk ;  referring  to  the  broad  wings  of  the  disk  of  the 
fruit).  OBD.  Pedalinece.  A  genus  consisting  of  only  three 
species  of  greenhouse,  herbaceous  plants,  with  tuberous 
roots,  or  with  a  thick,  succulent  stem,  which  becomes 
tall  under  cultivation ;  two  are  natives  of  South  Africa, 
and  the  third  is  Angolan.  Flowers  purple  or  lurid- 
yellow,  solitary  in  the  axils,  very  shortly  stalked  or 
almost  sessile;  calyx  small,  five-parted;  corolla  tube 
gibbous  at  base,  swollen  upwards;  limb  somewhat  bi- 
labiate, with  five  broadly  rotundate,  spreading  lobes. 
Leaves  opposite  or  alternate,  narrow,  toothed  or  cut, 
rather  thick,  canescent.  The  only  species  worth  growing 
is  P.  speciosus.  This  is  a  handsome  plant,  and  thrives 
best  under  the  influence  of  a  full  exposure  to  sunlight. 
It  requires  a  compost  of  sandy  loam  and  leaf  mould. 
Propagated  by  seeds,  sown  in  spring  and  autumn ;  and 
by  dividing  the  plant,  in  spring.  P.  luridus  requires 
similar  treatment. 

P.  luridus  (lurid),  fl.  dull  yellow,  tubular.  July.  I.  linear- 
oblong,  deeply  lobed,  almost  pinnatifld.  h.  lift.  South  Africa 
}%*™  cA0/,outy-stemmed  plant,  of  little  horticultural  value! 
(J>.  M.  5784.) 

P.  speciosus  (showy).*  /.  of  a  beautiful  lilac  or  reddish  colour, 
axillary  .solitary,  large,  with  a  funnel-shaped  tube,  and  a  spread! 
ing,  flve-lobed  limb.  May.  I,  opposite,  sinuate,  dentate.  Stem 
branching  into  several  erect,  thick  branches.  Roots  large 
globose,  tuberous,  the  upper  part  elevated  above  the  earth 
X.  2ft  South  Afri'ca,  1848;  (B.  Ml  4117.) 


PTEROLOBIUM  (from  pteron,  a  wing,  and  lobos, 
a  pod  ;  the  pods  are  produced  into  a  wing  at  the  ex- 
tremity). SYNS.  Quartinia,  Reichardia.  OBD.  Legumi- 
nosce.  A  genus  comprising  four  species  of  tall,  climbing, 
stove  shrubs,  armed  with  recurved  prickles;  they  are 
natives  of  tropical  Asia,  Africa,  and  Australia.  Flowers 
white  (or  yellowish  ?),  small,  racemose  ;  racemes  at  the 
tips  of  the  branches,  loosely  paniculate  ;  calyx  segments 
five,  imbricated;  petals  five,  spreading,  imbricated. 
Pods  sessile,  compressed,  samaroid,  indehiscent,  the  apex 
produced  into  an  oblique,  oblong  or  falcate  wing. 
Leaves  bipinnate  ;  leaflets  small,  numerous  ;  stipules  small 
or  inconspicuous  ;  bracts  very  caducous.  P.  indicvm  — 
the  only  species  introduced  —  requires  culture  similar  to 
Caesalpinia  (which  see). 


P.  indicum  (Indian).  /.  yellowish,  axillary  only  from  the  extreme 
aves,  which  gives  them  an  appearance  of  a  large,  terminal,  leafy 
nicle.  I.  alternate,  abruptly  bipinnate,  5in.  to  6in.  long,  Sin. 


leaves,  which  gives  them  an  appearance  of  a  large,  terminal,  leafy 
panicle.  I.  alternate,  abruptly  bipinnate,  5in.  to  6in.  long,  Sin. 
broad  ;  pinnae  opposite,  four  to  eight  pairs,  oval,  entire,  smooth, 


iin.  long,  Jin.  broad  ;  petioles  armed  with  three  prickles.    East 
Indies.    SYN.  Ccesalpinia  lacerarus. 

PTEROLOMA.  Included  under  Desmodinm 
(which  see). 

FTERONEURUM  (from  pteron,  a  wing,  and  neuron, 
a  nerve  ;  referring  to  the  winged  placentas).  OBD.  Cruci- 
ferce.  A  small  genus  of  rock  plants,  included,  by  the 
authors  of  the  "  Genera  Plantarnm,"  under  Cardamine 
(which  see  for  culture  of  the  species  described  below). 
P.  carnosum  (fleshy).  /.,  calyx  spreading  ;  corolla  twice  as  long 

as  the  calyx;  petals  white,  obovate.    June.    I.,  segments  ovate, 

sub-emarginate,  glaucescent    h.  Sin.    Eastern  Europe,  &c.,  1824. 

Hardy  perennial. 

PTEROPHYLLUS.  A  synonym  of  Ginkgo  (which 
see). 

PTEB.OPHYTON.     A  synonym  of  Actinomeris. 

PTEROPSIS.     Included  under  Tsenitis  (which  see). 

PTEROSPERMUM  (from  pteron,  a  wing,  and 
sperma,  a  seed;  referring  to  the  seeds  being  winged). 
SYN.  Velaga.  OBD.  Sterculiaceae.  A  genus  comprising 
about  fourteen  species  of  stove,  scaly  or  stellate-tomen- 
tose  trees  or  shrubs,  natives  of  tropical  Asia.  Flowers 
often  elongated,  sometimes  several  inches  long  ;  calyx 
tubular,  five-cut  or  parted,  deciduous;  petals  five,  ob- 
ovate, oblong,  or  linear,  deciduous  ;  peduncles  axillary, 
short,  one  or  few-flowered.  Leaves  coriaceous,  often 
oblique,  entire  or  the  uppermost  ones  angularly  toothed, 
penninerved,  and  three  to  seven-nerved  at  the  base. 
The  species  best  known  to  cultivation  are  those  described 
below.  They  thrive  in  a  compost  of  sandy,  fibry  loam 
and  lumpy  peat;  and  perfect  drainage  is  most  essential. 
Propagated  by  cuttings  of  half-ripened  side  shoots,  cut 
close  to  the  stem,  and  inserted  in  sand,  in  bottom  heat. 

P.  acerifolium  (Maple-leaved),  fl.  white  ;  pedicels  shorter  than 
the  petioles.  July  to  September.  I.  broad,  peltately-cordate,  ob- 
tuse, with  a  short  acumen,  toothed,  tomentose  beneath,  upper 
surface  white,  clothed  with  stellate  hairs.  East  Indies,  1790.  A 
large  tree.  This  species  thrives  well  under  greenhouse  treatment. 
(B.  M.  620.) 

P.  suberlfolium  (Cork-tree-leaved).  fl.  white,  axillary,  solitary, 
twin  or  tern  at  the  tops  of  the  branches  ;  pedicels  hardly  the 
length  of  the  petioles,  crowded.  I.  oblong,  acuminate,  obliquely 
cordate  at  the  base,  coarsely  toothed  at  the  apex,  tomentose 
beneath.  East  Indies,  1783.  A  small  tree.  (B.  M.  1526.)  SYN. 
Peittapetes  suberifotia. 

PTEROSTELMA.  Included  under  Hoya  (which 
see). 

PTEROSTYLIS  (from  pteron,  a  wing,  and  stylis,  a 
column;  alluding  to  the  broadly-winged  column).  SYN. 
Diplodium.  OBD.  Orchidece.  A  genus  comprising  about 
three  dozen  species  of  greenhouse,  terrestrial  orchids, 
with  small,  underground  tubers  ;  six  are  confined  to  New 
Zealand,  and  the  rest  are  all  Australian,  one  being  also 
found  in  New  Zealand  and  another  in  New  Caledonia. 
Flowers  usually  green,  often  tinged  or  streaked  with 
red  or  brown,  large  and  solitary,  or  smaller  and  race- 
mose, on  short  pedicels  ;  dorsal  sepal  broad,  erect,  in- 
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Pterostylia—  continued. 

curved,  and  very  concave  ;  petals  lanceolate-falcate, 
curve'":  under  the  dorsal  sepal,  and  forming  with  it  an 
arched  or  almost  hood-shaped  upper  lip  or  helmet; 
Literal  sepals  more  or  less  united  in  a  two-lobed  lower 
lip,  the  lobes  often  terminating  in  long  points;  lip  on 
a  short  claw  at  the  end  of  the  basal  projection  of  the 
column  ;  column  elongated  within  the  galea,  and  curved 
with  it.  Radical  leaves  ovate,  tufted  ;  cauline  ones 
linear  or  lanceolate,  or  reduced  to  sheathing  scales. 
The  under-mentioned  species,  which  are  those  best 
known  to  gardeners,  thrive  in  leaf  mould,  lightened  by 
the  admixture  of  a  little  sand.  Before  putting  in  the 
soil,  the  pots  should  be  one-third  filled  with  broken 
crocks.  Propagated  by  divisions.  Except  where  other- 
wise stated,  all  the  species  here  described  are  Aus- 
tralian. 

P.  acuminata  (taper-pointed).  /.  green  ;  galea  lin.  to  IJin.  long, 
usually  produced  into  a  point  ;  lip  oblong-linear,  tapering  to  a 
point  ;  scape  one-flowered.  6in.  to  9in.  high.  April.  L  in  a 


-.        .  .  .  . 

radical  rosette,  orate  or  broadly  elliptical,  and  five  or  seven- 

3401; 
P.  Ran  kail  ( 


nerred.    A.  6in,    1827.    (B.  M.  3401;  F.  A,  O.,  Part  5.) 

(Banks').    ft,  green,  solitary,  2in.  to  Sin.  long  ;  upper 
sepal   arched    forward,  the  lateral   ones   produced  into   long, 


slender  tails  ;  lip  linear,  the  tip  exserted.  ApriL  I.  numerous, 
alternate,  sheathing  the  whole  stem,  rising  above  the  flower, 
larrow  lin 


inear-lanceolate,  acuminate.  A.  6in.  to  18m.  New  Zea- 
land, 1832.  (B.  M.  3172.) 

P.  Bapttsttl  (Baptist's)^  JL  green,  marked  with  white  and 
brown,  solitary,  and  adorned  with  two  bristle-like  antenn*. 
Winter.  1.  rosulate,  basilar,  petiolate,  oblong-cuneate,  the 
upper  ones  ascending  the  rachis.  A.  1ft  1877.  (B.  M.  6351 ; 
G.  C.  n.  s.,  ix.  213.) 

P.  cnrta  (short-lipped).  JL  green ;  galea  erect,  about  IJin.  long, 
acute,  but  not  acuminate,  the  lower  lip  cuneate,  with  two 
broadly-lanceolate  lobes;  lip  linear,  rather  longer  than  the 
column  ;  scapes  one-flowered,  usually  about  6in.  high.  October. 
L  in  a  radical  rosette,  usually  on  long  petioles,  orate  or  broadly 
elliptical,  fire  to  nine-nerved,  from  under  lin.  to  Ijin.  long. 
1829L  (B.  M.  3086 ;  F.  A.  O.,  Part  5.) 

P.  nutans  (nodding).  JL  green;  galea  nearly  lin.  long,  much 
curved  near  the  base,  and  again  towards  the  end,  so  as  to  give  the 
flower  a  nodding  appearance,  the  lower  lip  shortly  and  broadly 

i  iiinarn.  fin  nhIiJ[BiMiir  nfiliM  m»mi*i minutely  ciliated ; 

•ape  one-fiowered,  6in.  to  12m.  high.  September,  L  in  a 
radical  rosette,  petiolate,  orate  or  elliptical,  iin.  to  IJin.  long. 
1826.  (B.  M.  3085?) 

FTEROSTYRAX.  A  synonym  of  Halesia  (which 
tee). 

PTEROTA.  A  synonym  of  Zanthoxylum  (which 
tee). 

PTEROZONTTTM.      Included  under  Gymnogramme. 

PTERYGOCALYX.      A  synonym  of  Crawfurdia. 

PTERYGODIUM  (from  pterygodes,  wing-like ; 
alluding  to  the  appearance  of  the  sepals).  Monk's-cowl 
Orchid.  OBD.  Orchideae.  A  genus  comprising  about  half- 
a-score  species  of  greenhouse,  leafy,  terrestrial,  South 
African  orchids.  Flowers  spicate,  few  or  solitary; 
dorsal  sepal  connivent  with  the  petals,  and  more  or  less 
coherent ;  lip  adnate  to  the  base  of  the  column,  and  fur- 
nished with  a  large,  tongue-formed  appendage  at  its  base. 
Probably  none  of  the  species  are  now  in  cultivation. 

PTILOCNEMA.  A  synonym  of  Fholidota  (which 
tee). 

PTILOMERIS  (from  ptOon,  a  feather,  and  merit,  a 
part;  alluding  to  the  fringed,  chaffy  scales  of  some  of 
the  species).  STN.  Hymenoxyt.  OBD.  Composite.  A 
small  genus  (about  three  species)  of  hardy,  annual,  Cali- 
fornian  herbs,  regarded,  by  Bentham  and  Hooker,  as 
synonymous  with  Actinolepis.  Flower-heads  yellow,  pe- 
dunculate at  the  tips  of  the  branches ;  ray  florets  in  one 
series,  lignlate,  two  or  three-toothed;  involncral  bracts 
one-seriate  -.  receptacle  convex  or  conical,  naked  or  very 
slightly  bristly;  achenes  linear.  Leaves  opposite,  or  the 
upper  ones  rarely  nearly  all  opposite,  remotely  toothed, 
incised,  or  once  or  twice  pinnatifid.  P.  eoronaria,  the 
only  species  calling  for  mention  here,  may  be  treated  as 
other  hardy  annuals. 


PtUomeris—  continued. 

P.  coronaria  (crowned).  JL-headt,  ray  florets  oblong  ;  inrolucral 
scales  lanceolate  ;  receptacle  pilose.  June.  1.  mostly  opposite. 
the  divisions  capillary.  A.  Iff  1838.  Plant  branched  fr^Tthe 
base,  minutely  puberulent  SYS.  Uymenoxyt  cab/arnica  (B.  M. 
Xi:\.  _ 

PTHiOTBICHUM.     Included  under  Alyesum. 

PTYCHOSFERMA  (from  ptyche.  a  fold  or  wind. 
ing,  and  eperma,  a  seed;  referring  to  the  ruminated 
albumen).  Australian  Feather-palm.  SYN.  Seaforthia. 
OBD.  Pcdmce.  A  genus  of  elegant,  unarmed,  stove  palms, 
usually  with  tall  trunks.  About  a  dozen  species  have 
been  enumerated,  natives  of  tropical  Australia,  New 
Guinea,  and  the  Pacific  Islands.  Flowers  usually  rather 
small;  complete  spathes  two,  caducous;  epadix  with 
spreading,  often  slender,  branches.  Fruit  ovoid  or  ellip- 
soid, sometimes  beaked,  terete  or  snlcate,  one-seeded, 
the  albumen  more  or  less  ruminated.  Leaves  terminal, 
equally  pinnatisect;  segments  thickened  on  the  margins, 
prsemorse,  the  terminal  one  confluent  ;  sheaths  elongated. 
The  species  thrive  best  in  fibrous  loam,  leaf  mould,  and 
sand.  Thorough  drainage,  and  an  abundant  supply  of 
water,  are  important  points  in  their  culture.  Propagated 
by  seeds. 
P.  Alexandras  (Alexandra's).  1.  pinnate,  beautifully  arched, 

quite  red  when  young,  but  light  green  when  mature  ;  rachia 

smooth.    Stems  rather  slender.    A.  70ft.   to  80ft.    Queensland, 

(F.  d.  S.  1916.) 


1870.    A  rery  elegant  species,  rare  in  cultivation. 
ArehontojJuenvc  Alexandra  is   now  the  proper  name 
plant 


of    this 


P.  Cnnninghamiana  (Cunningham's).*   niawarra  Palm.    I  2ft 
to  10ft  long;  puuue  lanceolate,  narrow,  unequally  bifid  at  the 
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and   unequally  toothed   at 
1879.     An  elegant  and 


Ptychosperma  —  continued. 

apex,  1ft.  to  lift,  long,  dark  green;  petioles  broadly  sheathing 
at  the  base.  Stem  somewhat  stout,  straight,  h.  about  60ft. 
Queensland  and  New  South  Wales.  A  very  elegant  species,  and 
a  most  useful  conservatory  or  cool  greenhouse  plant.  See 
Fig  317.  SYNS.  Archontophoenix  Cunninphamiana  (this  name  is 
the  correct  one),  Seaforthia  elerjang  (B.  M.  4961). 

P.  Kuhlii  (Kuhl's).    A  synonym  of  Pinanga  Kuhlii. 

P.   Macarthuril  (MacArthur-s).    I.  pinnate;   leaflets   arching 
linear-oblong,  truncate  or   oblique,  an 
apex,  4in.  to  Sin.  long.     New  Guinea, 
distinct  palm.    SYN.  Kentia  Macarthuri 

P  Normanbyl  (Normanby's).  fl.,  inflorescence  ovoid,  axillary. 
>  3~with  a  conical  tip'  about  liin.  long.  I.  8ft  to  10ft. 
long.  h.  40ft.  to  60ft  Australia.  SYNS.  Areca  Normanbyl,  Coco* 
Normanbvi. 

P.  Rumphii  (Rumph's).  A  synonym  of  Drymophloeus  olivce- 
formis. 

P.  rupicola  (rock-loving).    A  synonym  of  Loxoeoceus  rupicola. 

P.  Seemanii  (Seeman's).*  1.  pinnate  ;  pinnae  erose-dentate  some- 
what resembling  those  of  a  Caryota  in  appearance,  and  of  a  bright 
green  colour.  Stem,  when  ful.y  developed,  about  lin.  in  diameter, 
strong.  Fiji  Islands,  1879.  An  elegant,  dwarf-growing  species. 

FUBERTTLOUS.     Minutely  pubescent. 

PUBESCENT.     Softly  downy  or  hairy. 

FT7CCINTA  (named  after  an  Italian  botanist, 
Puccini).  A  large  genus  of  parasitic  Fungi  belonging  to 
the  order  Uredinece.  In  this  order,  the  Fungi  grow,  with 
a  doubtful  exception  or  two,  on  living  plants,  into  which 
they  push  their  jointed  mycelium.  The  reproduction  is 
always  effected  by  conidia,  or  spores,  produced  on 
branches  from  the  mycelium,  and  never  inclosed  in 
larger  cells,  as  in  Mould  or  in  Pyrenomycetes 
(which  see).  The  conidia  are  usually  crowded  together 
in  masses,  which,  for  a  time,  are  protected  by  the 
epidermis  of  the  host-plant;  but  this  generally  becomes 
torn,  and  the  conidia  are  exposed.  The  conidia  are 
known  to  be  of  two,  or  even  more,  forms  in  almost  all 
the  species  in  the  order,  and  these  forms  are  usually 
very  different  from  one  another,  affording  very  striking 
examples  of  the  phenomenon  called  "  pleomorphism."  So 
different  are  they,  that  several  genera  were  established 
on  what  are  now  known  to  be  only  forms  of  the  same 
Fungi  as  had  already  received  names  tinder  other 
forms  ;  hence,  much  confusion  has  arisen,  and  this  is 
only  gradually  being  overcome  by  careful  and  exact 
observations.  Even  yet  much  doubt  exists  as  to  the 
true  relationships  of  many  of  the  species.  An  attempt 
will  be  made  to  render  this  part  of  the  subject  more 
clear  by  describing  what  is  now  generally  accepted 
as  the  life-history  of  two  or  three  of  the  more  important 
species  of  the  genus  Puccinia.  The  various  forms  of 
conidia  alternate  with  one  another  in  the  cycle  of 
development  of  each  species,  and  experiments  have  led 
to  the  belief  that  some  species  of  Puccinia  live  on 
different  host-plants  in  the  different  stages  of  the  cycle. 

The  forms  of  reproductive  organs  met  with  in  the 
most  complete  cycles  in  the  genus,  e.g.,  that  believed  to 
exist  in  P.  graminis,  are  three  or  four  in  number.  The 
names  employed  to  denote  them  were  formerly  given  to 
them  when  they  were  regarded  as  different  species, 
belonging  to  genera  distinct  from  that  now  recognised 
as  the  more  mature  condition  (viz.,  Puccinia).  The 
forms  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  JEcidium  (old  generic  name),  or  Cluster-cup,  in 
the  form  of  a  cup,  at  first  closed,  afterwards  open  above. 
The  sides  of  the  cup  (peridium)  consist  of  a  single 
layer  of  cells.  The  hollow  is  filled  with  closely-packed, 
erect  branches,  arising  from  the  mycelium,  each  of  which 
bears  a  chain  or  row  of  rounded,  or  angular,  thin- 
walled,  yellow  cells,  which  separate  from  one  another, 
and  germinate  readily,  pushing  out  a  mycelium  thread. 
On  a  leaf  of  the  host-plant,  the  mycelium  pushes  through 
a  stoma,  and  produces  the  Fungus  anew.  The  Cluster- 
cups  usually  stand,  as  the  name  denotes,  in  clusters,  on 
thickened,  discoloured  tissues  of  the  hosts,  though,  occa- 


Puccinia — continued. 

sionally,  they  are  scattered  over  the  green  parts  without 
causing  much  discoloration.  They  generally  stand  on 
young  stems  and  on  the  lower  surface  of  leaves  (see 


FIG.  318.  LEAVES  OF  BERBERIS  VULGARIS  COVERED  WITH  ^ECIUIDM 
BERBERIDIS  (believed  to  be  a  stage  in  the  development  of 
Puccinia  graminin)—a,  ^Ecidium-patch  on  Leaf. 

Fig.  318),  but  may  be  on  the  upper  surface  also.  On 
the  same  mass  of  tissue  as  the  cups,  but,  in  general,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  leaf,  small,  flask-shaped  spaces 


FIG.  319.  TRANSVERSE  SECTION  OP  LEAF  OF  BERBERIS  VULGARIS, 
showing  Spermogonia  and  jEcidium  Berberidis,  magnified  con- 
siderably—a, ^icidium  Cup  just  opened ;  b,  Thickened  Tissue 
of  Leaf;  c,  c,  ^Ecidium  Cups  fully  opened,  with  Spores 
dropping  out ;  «,  e.  Skin  of  Leaf ;  h,  h,  Outer  Coat  of  JEci- 
dium  Cups  ;  sp,  Spermogonia. 

(spermogonia)  open  by  narrow  mouths  (see  Fig.  319). 
They  are  lined  with  branches  of  mycelium,  bearing 
extremely  small,  rod-like  bodies  (spermatia),  which  do 
not  seem  to  act  as  spores,  and  whose  use  to  the  Fungus 
is  doubtful. 

2.  The  Uredo  (old  generic  name),  is  often  developed 
on  the  same  mycelium  as  the  former,  but  later;  it 
may  grow  only  on  a  different  host-plant.  The  uredo- 
spores  are  not  inclosed  in  a  cup,  or  peridinm,  but  are 
formed  on  the  surface  of  convex  masses  of  mycelium. 
These  masses  are  usually  covered  and  protected  by  the 
epidermis  of  the  host-plant  till  the  spores  are  ripe,  when 
the  epidermis  bursts.  The  spores  are  produced  singly 
on  erect  branches  (see  Fig.  320),  and,  when  ripe, 
fall  off,  and  then  are  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from 
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jecidiospores.  Like  the  latter,  they  germinate  almost 
at  once,  and  push  their  mycelium  into  the  tissues  of  the 
host-plant  through  the  stomata. 

3.  The  Teleutospore  (from  teleutaia,  final,  and  spora ; 
ao  called  because  it  is  the  final  form  in  the  cycle)  is 
sometimes  called  the  Pucciniospore  ;  bnt  this  name  is  less 
suitable,  as  other  genera  besides  Puccinia.  produce  such 
spores.  These  are,  in  most  cases,  produced  on  the  same 
substratum  as  the  uredospores.  but  later  in  the  season; 


FIG.  320.  GROUP  OP  SPORES  OF  Pcccixu  GRAMINIS—*,  Uredo- 
spores, formed  in  early  summer  :  t,  Teleutospore,  formed  later 
in  the  season  ;  *t.  Stalks  supporting  the  Spores. 

and  they  are  most  often  deTeloped  only  in  late  summer. 
They  grow  on  erect  footstalks  or  branches,  to  which  they 
usually  remain  long  united,  and  they  are  considerably 
thicker- walled  and  darker  than  the  others,  from  which 
also  they  differ  in  form  (see  Fig.  320).  They  may  be 
one-celled  (Uromyces),  two-celled  (Puecinia  and  Gymno- 
sporangium),  or  three-  or  more-celled  (Triphragmium 
and  Phragmidium).  The  telentospores,  for  the  most 
part,  remain  for  a  considerable  time  without  germinating, 
often  continuing  unchanged  all  winter.  On  germinating 


FIG.  32L  PCCCIMA  GRAMIXIS— Telentospore  germinating  and  pro- 
ducing Sporidia  («p)  on  tips  of  small  stalks  («t)  ;  pr.  Mycelium 
Tube  growing  out  of  the  Spore. 

(see  Fig.  321),  a  mycelium  tube  is  pushed  out  from  each 
cell,  or  only  from  one.  These  tubes  often  become 
divided  near  the  tip,  by  cross  walls,  into  a  row  of  cells, 
from  each  of  which  a  small  branch  arises,  and  bears,  at 
its  tip,  a  small,  rounded  or  oval  body,  called  a  sporidium. 
The  sporidia  produce  a  new  mycelium,  which  penetrates 
into  suitable  host-plants,  and  frequently  gives  rise  to 
seeidia  in  them.  Occasionally,  two  forms  of  telento- 
spores occur  in  the  same  Fungus,  e.g.,  one-celled  and 
two-celled  in  Puccinia.  mixta.  In  most  of  the  species,  the 
cycle  is  not  so  complete  as  the  above;  and,  in  fact,  it 
has  been  traced,  as  yet,  in  but  few  species.  As  has 
already  been  said,  most  cryptogamic  botanists  believe 
that  some  of  the  species  live,  during  part  of  the  cycle,  on 
one  food-plant,  and  during  the  other  part  on  another. 
Such  species  are  said  to  be  hetercecious  (from  heteros, 
different,  and  ottos,  a  home).  Those  that  live  on  a  single 
food-plant  during  the  whole  cycle  are  said  to  be  aut- 
cecious  (from  autos,  the  same,  and  oifcos). 

Pueetnia  is  readily  distinguished,  in  the  perfect  con- 
dition, from  other  genera  of  Uredinece  by  the  telento- 
apores  being  free  from  one  another  and  two-celled ;  or,  at 
least,  there  are  two-celled  spores,  associated,  in  a  few 
species,  with  three-  or  more-celled  abnormal  exceptions, 
or  with  a  one-celled  form,  much  like  the  teleutospores 
of  the  allied  genus  Uromyces.  The  two-celled  spores 
vary  in  length  of  stalks,  in  forms,  and  -in  surface- 
markings  of  the  cells,  Ac.;  and  on  these  characters  we 
must  depend  for  distinguishing  the  species.  The  genus, 
in  the  systems  in  most  frequent  use  on  the  Continent, 
is  broken  up  into  sections  differing  from  one  another  in 
the  completeness  of  the  cycle,  so  far  as  known,  and  in 
other  minor  peculiarities. 
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Puccinia — continued. 

Owing  to  the  parasitic  habit  of  the  very  numerous 
species  included  in  the  genus,  there  are  few  genera  of 
Fungi  more  directly  injurious  ;  and  a  considerable  number 
grow  on  and  damage  garden  and  field  produce.  The 
injurious  effects  are  due,  in  some  cases,  to  the  abstrac- 
tion of  nourishment  by  the  mycelium  of  the  Fungus  from 
the  food-cells  of  the  plant,  and  to  the  injury  done  to 
the  epidermis  by  the  spore-masses  tearing  it  off  the 
tissues  beneath.  These  tissues,  in  consequence,  cease 
to  do  their  part  in  supplying  food  to  the  plant.  In  a 
smaller  number  of  cases,  the  plant  is  stimulated  by  the 
Fungus  to  a  local  over-production  of  diseased  cellular 
tissue.  This  is  peculiarly  the  case  in  the  aecidinm  stage, 
e.g.,  on  Barberry,  on  Gooseberry,  and  on  Mints.  In  some 
cases,  plants  may  suffer  extremely,  and  may  even  be 
killed  by  the  Fungi  (e.g.,  P.  Malvacea.ru.rn  almost  ex- 
tirpated Hollyhocks  in  many  districts  a  few  years  ago), 
or,  if  not  killed,  may  be  much  distorted  by  them ;  e.g., 
Mints  attacked  by  the  secidium  of  P.  Menthai,  Anemones 
bearing  P.  Anemones,  Ac.  In  many  cases,  the  plants 
are  simply  weakened,  without  marked  distortion ;  e.g., 
cereals  affected  badly  by  the  red  and  black  rusts 
(P.  graminis  and  P.  straminis),  and  Onions  overgrown 
by  P.  mixta.  Some  do  not  seem  to  injure  very  greatly 
the  plants  affected  by  them,  but  this  in  exceptional. 
Their  growth  and  distribution  are  favoured  by  moisture, 
which  promotes  the  formation  and  germination  of  the 
spores. 

Remedies.  As  usual  with  internal  parasites,  no  cure 
is  known  for  plants,  or  parts  of  plants,  attacked  by  these 
Fungi ;  hence,  remedies  must  be  directed  to  the  preven- 
tion of  the  spread  of  disease.  This  is  best  accomplished 
by  the  removal  and  destruction  of  the  infested  struc- 
tures, where  this  is  possible.  Where  the  attack  is  very 
serious,  e.g.,  in  the  case  of  Hollyhocks  and  of  Onions, 
it  is  good  policy  to  sacrifice  the  entire  crop,  if  neces- 
sary, to  preserve  that  of  the  following  year  from  infec- 
tion. As  already  said,  moisture  favours  the  distribution 
of  the  Fungi,  and  the  soil  should,  therefore,  be  well 
drained.  Lastly,  where  the  hurtful  Fungi  are  believed 
to  be  heteroecious,  it  is  well  to  remove  the  supposed 
intermediate  host- plant;  e.g.,  in  the  case  of  Puccinia 
graminis  of  cereals  and  other  grasses,  which  is  believed 
to  live  on  Barberry-bushes  as  JZcidium  Berberidis.  the 
Barberries  should  be  removed  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  fields.  Yet  too  much  reliance  must  not  be  placed 
on  this  method,  as  these  Fungi  are  known  to  thrive  when 
restricted  to  the  one  food-plant. 

In  the  following  enumeration  of  the  species  of  Pwcctnia 
falling  under  the  observation  of  gardeners,  those  of 
which  only  teleutospores  are  known  are  first  mentioned, 
and  afterwards  those  of  a  more  complex  nature. 

1.  P.    Bu-ri   often    forms    dark,    warty   spots,    in  large 
numbers,   on  leaves   of   Box.       Telentospores    alone    are 
known.     They  are  brown,   smooth,   and  oblong  or  club- 
shaped.     The  Box  does  not,  as  a  rule,  seriously  suffer. 

2.  P.   Malvacearum  is   only   too   well   known   to   most 
gardeners,  because  of  its   ravages  on   Hollyhocks,   Mal- 
lows, and   allied  plants.     For  an  account  of  the  appear- 
ances   produced,    of  the  history  of  the   Fungus,   and   of 
the  injury  done  by  it,  see   Hollyhock   Fungus.     Only 
teleutospores  are  known.      They  are  pale  brown,  smooth, 
and   pointed  at  both   ends.     The   plants   suffering  from 
the  growth  of  this  Fungus  seldom  recover,  and  often  die 
in  a  short  time. 

3.  P.   Arenaria   belongs  to   the    same   group,   having, 
so  far  as   is   known,   only   telentospores ;    these  are  pale 
yellowish-brown,   and   slender.     They  form  small,  brown 
masses,   often    in   irregularly  -  concentric  groups,   on  the 
leaves  of  Pinks,  and   of  many  wild,  as  well  as   garden, 
Caryophyllaceous    plants;     but,    unless    the    Fungus    is 
very  abundant,  the   host-plant   is  seldom  endangered  by 
its  growth. 
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Puccinia — continued. 

4.  P.    Grossulariai    is    described    as    having    teleuto- 
spores   of    the    ordinary   type,    and    also    as    possessing 
an  fflcidium,    known   as   JB.    Grossularice.      The   latter  is 
very  plentiful   in    some    years,   on    discoloured    spots    on 
leaves  and  fruits  of  the  Gooseberry,  throughout  Britain  ; 
but    the    Puccinia    has   not    as    yet    been    recorded   as 
British.     The  relation  of  the  two   forms   to  one  another 
cannot  be   yet  assumed   as  fully   proved.      The   SBcidium 
does  not,  in  general,  do  much   harm   to   the   leaves   and 
branches  ;    but,  when    it    grows  on  the    fruits,  it  renders 
them  useless,  and    thus,  in  some   years,    destroys  a  con- 
siderable part  of    the   crop.     It    causes  the    formation  of 
thickened,  orange-red    patches  in  the  parts  affected;    in 
these  the    cups    occur.     The    patches    are    usually    about 
iin.    across.      The   teleutospores    are    elliptic   or   clavate, 
chestnut-brown,  and  covered  with  broad,  low  warts. 

5.  P.   mixta   has   done   very   serious   harm   to   Chivea 
(Allium   Schcenoprasum),    and   other   species    of    Allium, 
including    all,    or    nearly    all,    the    cultivated    forms    of 
Onions.     It  has  been  observed  as  hurtful  at  Shrewsbury, 
and  near  Aberdeen.     This  species  of  Puccinia  has  spores 
of  three   forms  present   at   one  time,  viz.,  a  uredospore, 
formerly   called   U.  Alliorum,  and  two  forms   of    teleuto- 
spores— viz.,  one  a  Puccinia  (two-celled),  of  oblong  form ; 
and  the   other   one-celled,   formerly   known   as    Uromyces 
Alliorum.     Both   the   latter   forms    are    attached  to  long 
stalks,  and  both  are  smooth  and  brown. 

6.  P.  Menthce  grows  abundantly  on  the  wild  species  of 
Mentha,   and    also   on  the  garden  "Mints,  and  on   various 
allied    Labiates.     This    Fungus    possesses    all    the    three 
forms  of  spores.     The  aecidium  often  grows  on  the  yonng 
shoots,   and   causes  marked  deformities   and   stoppage  of 
growth   in  them ;    generally,   it  gives  rise   to  long,  dark 
red    or    purple    patches   on    which    the    paler    cups    are 
scattered.     The  uredospores   and  the  teleutospores  form 
small  masses,  either  irregularly  scattered  or  in  concentric 
arrangement.     The  former  spores  are  pale  brown,  warty, 
and   rounded;   the   latter  are   deep   brown,   and   broadly 
elliptical   with   rounded  ends. 

7.  P.  Gentiance,  in  1885,  proved  very  hurtful  to  Oen- 
tiana  acaulis,  in  Kew  Gardens,  forming  spots  of  teleuto- 
spores as   in  P.  Menthol.     They  resemble   the   spores   of 
the    latter    species    in    form,    but    are     smooth.        The 
BBcidium  has  not  been  observed  in  England. 

The  hetorcecious  species  of  Puccinia  are  of  little  im- 
portance to  gardeners,  since  they  do  no  harm  to  garden 
produce  in  the  strict  sense.  To  the  systematic  student 
of  this  group  they  are  of  the  greatest  interest,  because  of 
the  many  problems  connected  with  their  mode  of  life, 
and  the  careful  and  continued  experiments  required  to 
permit  of  referring  the  various  forms  to  their  proper 
cycles.  Much  still  remains  to  be  done  in  this  group. 
Several  of  them  are  found  on  grasses  in  their  uredospore 
and  teleutospore  stages,  but  are  believed  to  form  their 
aecidia  on  other  plants,  usually  on  Dicotyledons.  Others 
occur  in  the  two  former  stages  on  Sedges  (Carex),  and 
in  the  latter  on  Dicotyledons.  P.  graminis,  to  which 
reference  has  already  been  made,  is  a  well-known  "rust" 
of  cereals  and  of  other  grasses ;  its  uredospores,  formerly 
called  Uredo  linearis,  being  one  of  the  "red  rusts." 
and  its  teleutospores  one  of  the  "black  rusts."  Its 
eecidiospores  are  believed  to  be  JEcidium  Berberidis,  fre- 
quently so  common,  in  the  form  of  orange-red  patches, 
on  the  leaves  of  Barberries  and  of  Berberis  Aquifolium, 
in  shrubberies  and  by  roadsides.  None  of  the  other 
hetercecious  species  grow  on  garden  plants,  but  mention 
is  here  made  of  one  or  two  of  the  cycles  that  are  now 
admitted,  by  those  who  accept  hetercecism,  as  proved  to 
occur  among  Uredinece. 

P.  rubigo-vera.  The  uredospores  (Uredo  rubigo-vera) 
and  telentospores  (P.  straminis)  form  "  rusts"  on  grasses  ; 
the  aecidiospores  (2E.  asperifolii,  M.  lycopsodis)  live  on 
many  species  of  Boragineoe. 


Puccinia — continued. 

P.  coronata.  The  uredospores  and  telentospores  occur 
on  grasses,  the  secidiospores  (JE.  Rhamni)  on  species  of 
Rhamnus. 

P.  poarum.  The  uredospores  and  teleutospores  occur  on 
Poa  annua,  P.  nemoralis,  and  P.  pratensis  ;  the  aecidio- 
spores (M.  Tussilaginis)  on  Coltsfoot  (Tussilago  Farfara). 
P.  Caricis.  The  uredospores  (17.  Carters)  and  teleuto- 
spores (P.  striola)  occur  on  species  of  Carex ;  the  secidio- 
spores (IE.  Urticce)  on  Nettles. 

P.  silvatica.  The  uredospores  and  teleutospores  live 
on  certain  species  of  Carex,  the  aecidiospores  on  Dande- 
lion (Taraxacum  officinal^). 

PUCHA-PAT.  A  common  Indian  name  for  Pogo- 
stetnon  Patchouli. 

PUDDING  BERRIES.  The  edible  fruits  of  Cornus 
canadensis. 

FUERARIA  (named  in  honour  of  M.  M.  N.  Puerari, 
a  botanical  professor  at  Copenhagen).     STN.  Neustanthus. 
OBD.    Leguminosw.     A   genus    consisting   of  ten   species 
of    greenhouse,  climbing  herbs  or  sub-shrubs,  natives   of 
tropical  Asia  and  Japan.     Flowers  blue  or  purplish,  dis- 
posed on  elongated,  axillary  peduncles,  or  sub-paniculate 
and  fascicnlately  racemose  at  the  apices  of  the  branches ; 
standard  obovate  or  sub-orbiculate,  the  auricles  inflexed, 
appendiculate  ;   bracts   small   or  narrow,   very   caducous. 
Pods  elongated,  two-valved.     Leaves  pinnately  trifoliolate ; 
leaflets  ample,  ovate  or  rhomboid,  entire  or   sinuately  tri- 
lobed,    stipellate.     The   only  three  species  introduced  are 
those  described  below.     For  culture,  see  Clitoria. 
P.  Thunberglana  (Thunberg's).      fl.,  standard  eight  to  nine 
lines  long,  equalling  the  keel ;  peduncles  elongated,  floriferous 
above  the  middle.    Summer.    I.,  leaflets  broadly  rhomboid,  or 
the  lateral  ones  broadly  and  obliquely  ovate,  acuminate,  entire  or 
broadly  sinuate-trilobed,  often  4in.  to  5in.  in  diameter.      Khasia. 
A  tall,  greenhouse  twiner.    A  fibre  (used  for  textile  purposes)  is 
obtained  from  the  steins,  and  a  starch  (largely  used  as  an  article 
of  food  by  the  Chinese  and  Japanese)  from  the  roots,  of  this 
species. 

P.  tuberosa  (tuberous),  fl.  bluish,  borne  on  rather  rigid  peduncles 
in  the  upper  nodes  ;  pedicels  very  short ;  standard  almost  4in. 
long,  laterally  reflexed.  June.  Pods  2in.  to  3in.  long.  1.,  leaflets 
6in.  to  12in.  long,  rhomboid  or  oblique,  ovate  ;  stipules  ovate,  sub- 
cordate.  A.  3ft.  India,  1806.  Shrubby.  SYN.  Hedysarum 
tuberosum. 

P.  Wallichii  ( Wallich's).    fl.  reddish,  borne  on  elongated,  slender 
peduncles ;  pedicels  slender  ;  standard  jin.  long,  the  base  ending  in 
a  short,  narrow  claw.    June.    Pods  Sin.  to  5m.  long.    1.,  leaflets 
oblique,  acuminate,  entire ;  stipules  lanceolate,  very  caducous. 
h.  3ft.    India,  &c.,  1826.    Shrubby. 
PUFF  BALLS.     See  Lycoperclon. 
FUGIONELLA.     A  synonym  of  Strumaria  (which 
see). 

FUGIONIFORM.     Dagger-shaped. 

FULEGTUM.      A  synonym  of  Mentha  (which  see). 

PULLUS.     Dusky-brown  or  blackish-coloured. 


FIG.  322.  PULMONARIA  MOLLIS,  showing  Habit  and  Portion  of 
detached  Inflorescence. 
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FULMONAB.IA  (from  pulmo,  pulmonis,  a  lung  ; 
the  spotted  leaves  were  supposed  to  resemble  diseased 
lungs,  and  hence,  by  the  "  doctrine  of  signatures,"  a  sup- 
posed efficacy  in  the  disease  was  ascribed  to  the  plants). 
Lungwort.  OED.  Boragineas.  A  genus  comprising  four 
species  of  hardy,  perennial  herbs,  natives  of  Europe,  and 


Fio.  323.  UPPER  PORTION  OF  PLANT  OF  PULMONARIA 

OPFICINALIS. 

mostly  Western  Asia.  Flowers  blue  or  rose-purple, 
pedicellate,  disposed  in  terminal,  bifid  cymes ;  lower  ones, 
or  almost  all,  bracteate ;  calyx  five-fid ;  corolla  funnel- 
shaped,  with  a  cylindrical  tube  and  five  imbricated, 
broad,  obtuse,  spreading  lobes.  Nutlets  four,  broad, 
erect.  Leaves  generally  spotted  with  white  ;  radical  ones 
usually  ample,  petiolate ;  cauline  ones  few,  alternate. 
The  species  are  of  easy  culture  in  almost  any  mode- 
rately good  garden  soil.  Propagated  by  dividing  the 
clumps  in  early  spring.  Several  species  formerly  in- 
cluded here  are  now  referred  to  Mertensia  (which  see). 


FIG.  324.  PULMONARIA  SACCHARATA,  showing  Habit  and 
detached  Inflorescence. 

P.  angnstifolia  (narrow-leaved).*  Blue  Cowslip,  Jl.  at  first 
pink,  but  ultimately  bright  blue ;  racemes  twin,  capitate.  Spring. 
I.  oblong-lanceolate  or  lanceolate,  clothed  with  soft,  down-like 
hairs,  h.  1ft.  Europe  (Britain).  (Sy.  En.  B.  1097.) 

P.  mollis  (soft).  Jl.  blue :  calyx  rather  longer  than  the  tube  of 
the  corolla.  April  and  May.  I.,  radical  ones  elliptic-lanceolate 


Pulmonaria — continued. 

or  lanceolate,  decurrent  into  the  broadly- winged  petiole  ;  cauline 
ones  ovate-lanceolate,  semi-amplexicaul.  A.  9in.  Europe,  Siberia. 
&c.,  1805.  See  Fig.  322.  (B.  &.  2422.) 

P.  officinaliB  (officinal).  Sage  of  Bethlehem,  Ac.  Jl.  red  at  first, 
then  violet,  terminal.  Spring.  1.  scabrous,  radical  ones  ovate- 
cordate,  cauline  ones  ovate-oblong,  sessile,  spotted  with  white 
A.  1ft  Europe,  <tc.  (Britain).  See  Fig.  323.  (Sy.  En.  B.  1098.) 
There  is  a  white-flowered  form  of  this  species. 

P.  saccharata  (sugared).*  ji.  pink.  June.  I.,  radical  ones  oval, 
acuminate  at  both  ends,  decurrent  at  base  into  the  short  petioles  ; 
cauline  ones  sessile,  ovate-oblong.  A.  1ft.  Europe,  1817.  See 
Fig.  324. 


PULSATILLA- 


Anemone  Pulsatilla. 


FULTEN2EA  (probably  named  after  Dr.  Eichard 
Pulteney,  1730-1801,  author  of  "  Historical  and  Bio- 
graphical Sketches  of  the  Progress  of  Botany  in  England, 
from  its  Origin  to  the  Introduction  of  the  Linnsean 
System,"  and  other  works  of  merit).  Including 
EuchUus  and  Spadostyles.  ORD.  Leguminosoe.  A  genus 
comprising  seventy-five  species  of  ornamental,  green- 
house, evergreen  shrubs,  confined  to  Australia.  Flowers 
yellow,  orange,  or  mixed  with  purple,  axillary  and 
solitary,  or  crowded  in  terminal  heads,  and  surrounded 
within  the  floral  leaves  by  imbricated,  scarious,  brown 
bracts  or  enlarged  stipules  without  any  lamina;  two 
upper  lobes  of  calyx  more  or  less  united  into  an  upper 
lip ;  petals  on  rather  long  claws ;  standard  nearly  orbi- 
cular ;  wings  oblong  ;  keel  incurved  ;  stamens  free.  Pods 
ovate,  flat  or  turgid,  two-valved.  Leaves  opposite  or 
rarely  ternately  whorled,  simple,  sometimes  flat  or  with 
revolute  margins,  sometimes  concave  or  with  incurved 
margins ;  stipules  linear-lanceolate  or  setaceous,  brown 
and  scarions.  Pnltenseas  succeed  best  in  fibrous  peat,  to 
which  about  one-seventh  part  of  silver  sand  should  be 
'added.  They  require,  like  many  other  hard-wooded 
Australian  plants,  firm  potting,  and  very  careful  water- 
ing with  soft  water.  Propagated  by  imported  seeds ; 
and  from  cuttings,  made  of  the  points  of  shoots  when 
about  three  parts  matured.  The  latter  should  be  in- 
serted in  very  sandy  peat,  covered  with  a  bell  glass, 
placed  in  an  intermediate  temperature,  and  kept  well 
shaded.  In  the  following  species,  the  flowers  are  yellow, 
except  where  otherwise  stated. 
P.  argentea  (silvery).  A  synonym  of  P.  dentata. 
P.  cordata  (heart-shaped).  A  synonym  of  P.  juniperina  lati- 

folia. 

P.  daphnoides  (Daphne-like).  Jl.  shortly  pedicellate,  in  dense, 
terminal,  sessile  heads ;  standard  nearly  twice  as  long  as  the 
calyx.  June  and  July.  I.  cuneate-oblong,  flat,  glabrous,  nearly 
lin.  long,  ending  in  a  pungent  mucrone.  h.  2ft  to  3ft  1792. 
(A.  B.  R  98;  B.  M.  1394;  L  B.  C.  1143.) 

P.  d.  obcordata  (obcordate).  L  shorter  and  broader,  more 
truncate,  with  a  more  prominent  point.  (A.  B.  R.  574,  under 
name  of  P.  obcardata.) 

P.  dentata  (toothed),  ft.  in  dense,  terminal  heads,  sessile  within 
the  last  leaves;  calyx  silky-villous,  half  as  long  as  the  stan- 
dard. June.  1.  linear,  linear-oblong,  or  narrow-lanceolate,  usually 
narrow  at  both  ends,  Jin.  to  $in.  long,  darker-coloured  or  silvery 
beneath,  h.  2ft.  1820.  SYN.  P.  arjientea. 

P.  euchila  (beautiful-lipped).  Jl.  axillary,  on  pedicels  Jin.  long ; 
petals  half  as  long  again  as  the  calyx.  May.  L  linear-cuneate, 
obtuse  4iu.  to  Jin.  long,  flat  or  slightly  concave,  dark  or  silvery 
beneath,  h.  1ft  1824.  SY.N.  SpadottyUn  Sitberi. 
P.  flexilis  (bending),  ji.  solitary  in  the  upper  axils,  shortly 
pedicellate ;  standard  fully  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx.  May. 
i.  linear  or  linear-oblong,  often  slightly  cuneate,  obtuse  or  mucro- 
nate  4in.  to  lin.  long,  flat  or  concave,  darker-coloured  beneath. 
A.  lift?  1801.  (B.  R.1694.) 

P.  juniperina  (Juniper-like),     rf.  in  the  uppermost  axils,  usually 
two  or  three  together  at  the  ends  of  the  smaller  branches,  with 
occasionally  one  or  two  leafless,  stipular  Bracts ;  standard  fully 
twice  as  long  as  the  calyx.    June.   I.  linear  or  lanceolate,  spread- 
ing, rigid  and  pungent-pointed,  less  than  Jin.  long,  concave  or 
with  involute  margins.    A.  l*ft    1824.    Plant  prickly. 
P.  I.  latifolia  (broad-leaved).      J.  lanceolate,  rounded  or  some- 
times  almost  cordate  at  base,  tapering  into  a  rigid,  pungent  point 
1832.    SYN.  P.  cordata  (B.  M.  3443). 
P.  mncronata  (pointed).    A  synonym  of  P.  poUfolia. 
P.  obcordata  (obcordate).*     A.  in  the  upper  axils,  or  forming 
a  short,  terminal,  leafy  bead;    standard  half  as  long  again  aa 
the  pubescent  calyx.    ApriL    i.  opposite,  in  whorls  of  three  or 
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scattered,  broadly  obovate  or  obcordate,  about  |in.  long,  obtuse, 
truncate,  or  emarginate,  pubescent  wlien  young,  at  length  nearly 
glabrous!  A.  2ft  18J3.  (B.  B.  403  and  L.  B.  C.  60,  under  name 
of  EuchUu»  obcordatug.) 

P.  paleacea  (scaly>  fl.  in  dense,  but  not  large  terminal 
heads,  sessile  within  the  last  leaves;  calyx  silky-hairy  the 
standard  nearly  twice  as  long,  the  lower  petals  shorter  May. 
1.  linear,  with  fine,  straight  or  recurved  points  and  revolute 
margins,  iin.  to  Jin.  long,  pale,  and  usually  silky-hairy  beneath. 
A.  lift.  1789.  (L.  B.  C.  291.) 

P.  pedunculata  (long-flower-stalked).  fl.  small,  solitary  or  two 
to"ether  at  the  ends  of  the  branchlets,  on  filiform  pedicels  longer 
than  the  leaves ;  standard  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx.  May. 
I.  linear  or  oblong-lanceolate,  narrowed  at  both  ends,  the  margins 
recurved  or  revolute,  rarely  4in.  long,  rigid  at  first,  with  pungent 
points,  which  at  length  wear  off.  Plant  prostrate.  1820. 
(B.  M.  2859.) 

P.  polifolia  (Poliuni-leaved).  /.  numerous,  in  dense,  terminal 
heads  sessile  within  the  last  leaves  ;  standard  not  twice  as  long 
as  the  calyx  ;  lower  petals  shorter.  May.  1.  linear,  obtuse,  iin. 
to  IJin.  long,  with  a  fine,  straight  or  recurved  point,  hoary 
beneath,  and  often  hirsute  with  long  hairs.  A.  2ft.  1824  SYNS. 
P.  mucronata  (L.  B.  C.  1711),  P.  rosmarinifolia  (B.  B.  1584). 

P.  polygalifolla  (Polygala-leaved).    A  synonym  of  P.  villosa. 

P.  retusa  (retuse).  /.  few,  in  small,  terminal  heads,  sessile 
within  the  last  leaves;  standard  not  twice  as  long  as  the 
calyx.  April.  I.  linear  or  linear-cuneate,  very  obtuse  or  more 
frequently  emarginate,  rarely  4in.  long,  pale  beneath.  A.  1ft. 

1789.  (B.  M.  2081 ;  B.  B.  378.) 

P.  rosea  (rose-coloured).*  fl.  pink,  produced  in  roundish  heads, 
sessile  within  the  last  leaves;  petals  not  twice  as  long  as  the 
calyx.  April.  I.  linear-terete,  obtuse  or  with  short,  callous 
points,  channelled  above  by  the  involute  margins.  A.  2ft.  1877. 
(G.  C.  n.  s.,  vii.  p.  431.) 

P.  rosmarinifolia  (Bosemary-leaved).  A  synonym  of  P.  poli- 
folia. 

P.  scabra  (scabrous),  fl.  sessile  in  the  upper  axils,  or  three  or 
four  together  at  the  ends  of  the  branches  ;  standard  about  twice 
as  long  as  the  calyx  ;  keel  deeply  coloured.  April.  I.  trom 
obovate  to  narrow-cuneate,  under  iin.  long,  truncate,  emarginate, 
or  shortly  bilobed,  and  often  mucronate,  the  margins  revolute, 
scabrous  above,  tomentose  or  hairy  beneath.  A.  14ft.  1803. 

P.  8.  biloba  (two-lobed).  I.  narrow-cuneate,  dilated,  and  two- 
lobed  at  the  end,  with  a  short,  recurved  point ;  tomentum  short. 
1817.  (B.  M.  2091  and  L.  B.  C.  550,  under  name  of  P.  biloba.) 

P.  stipularis  (stipuled).  fl.  numerous,  in  dense  heads,  sessile 
within  the  last  leaves  ;  calyx  ciliate  or  hirsute  ;  standard  scarcely 
half  as  long  again  as  the  calyx.  April.  I.  linear,  acute,  five- 
pointed.  Iin.  to  14in.  long,  darker  beneath  ;  stipules  narrow,  often 
above  iin.  long.  A.  2ft.  1792.  (B.  M.  475.) 

P.  stricta  (upright).*  ft.  nearly  sessile,  in  small,  dense  heads, 
within  the  last  leaves ;  standard  nearly  twice  as  long  as  the 
calyx.  April  to  July.  I.  obovate,  mucronate,  quite  glabrous 
above,  often  silky-pubescent  beneath.  A.  1ft.  to  3ft.  .  1803. 
(B.  M.  1588 ;  L.  B.  C.  974.) 

P.  subnmbollata  (sub-umbellate).  /.  golden-yellow,  streaked 
with  crimson  behind,  produced  in  fine,  terminal,  sub-umbellate 
heads,  sessile  within  the  last  leaves.  April.  I.  linear,  obtuse, 
smooth  on  both  sides.  Branches  cinereous,  pilose.  A.  1ft.  1831. 
(B.  M.  3254 ;  B.  B.  1632.) 

P.  tonuifolia  (slender-leaved),  fl.  solitary  or  two  together,  sessile 
on  the  smaller  branchlets,  and  often  shorter  than  the  surrounding 
leaves.  April.  1.  narrow-linear  or  terete,  obtuse  or  scarcely 
acute,  iin.  to  Jin.  long,  concave  or  channelled  above  by  the 
involute  margins.  A.  lift.  1817.  (B.  M.  2086.) 

P.  villosa  (villous).*  fl.  solitary  in  each  axil,  but  sometimes  form- 
ing short,  terminal,  leafy  racemes  ;  petals  nearly  twice  as  long  as 
the  calyx.  April.  I.  linear-oblong,  pilose  beneath,  as  well  as  the 
branches  and  calyces,  two  or  three  lines  long.  A.  1ft.  to  3ft. 

1790.  (B.  M.  967.)    SYN.  P.  polygali/olia. 

FULVEREUS.     Powdery. 

FULVERULENTUS.  Appearing  as  if  dusted  with 
powdery  matter. 

FULVINATE.     Cushion-shaped. 

PULVINUS.  A  cushion.  The  term  is  applied  to 
an  enlargement  or  a  swelling  at  the  base  of  a  leaf,  or 
at  the  apes  of  a  petiole. 

FUMILUS.     Short;  low;  dwarf. 
PUMPKIN.     See  Cucurbita  Pepo. 
PUNCTATE.    Dotted. 
FUNCTICULATE.     Minutely  punctate. 
PUNGENT.     Terminating  gradually  in  a  sharp,  rigid 
point;  e.g.,  the  lobes  of  a  Holly  leaf. 


PUNICA  (called  by  Pliny  Malum  Punicum,  the  Punio 
or  Carthaginian  Apple,  probably  with  some  allusion  to 
puniceus,  scarlet ;  referring  to  the  colour  of  the  flowers). 
Pomegranate.  OBD.  LythrariecB.  A  monotypic  genus ; 
the  species  is  a  very  handsome,  hardy,  deciduous  tree. 
The  fruit  of  this  genus  is  remarkable  in  being  composed 
of  two  whorls  of  carpels,  one  placed  above  the  other, 
the  lower  consisting  of  three  or  four,  and  the  upper 
of  from  five  to  ten,  carpels;  the  seeds  have  a  pellucid, 
pulpy  covering.  For  culture,  see  Pomegranate. 
P.  Granatum.*  Common  Pomegranate,  fl.  red,  from  two  to  five 

together,  almost  sessile,  rising  near  the  tops  of  the  branches. 

June  to  September.      I.   lanceolate  or  oblong,  entire,    dotless. 

Stem  arboreous.     A.  15ft.   to  30ft.      Orient  and  North-western 

India  (largely  cultivated  throughout  the  tropics),  1548.    (B.  M.  PI. 

113 ;  B.  M.  1832.)    Of  this  well-known  and  handsome  tree,  there 

are  several  forms,  including  the  following: 


FIG.  325.   FLOWERING  BRANCH  OF  PUNICA  GRANATUM 
FLORE-PLENO. 

P.  G.  flore-pleno  (double-flowered).   /.  white,  having  the  calyx 

yellowish,  double.    Garden  variety.    See  Fig.  325. 
P.  G.  nana  (dwarf),    fl.  much  smaller  than  those  of  the  type. 

fr.  about  the   size  of  a  Nutmeg.      I.  narrower,  linear.      Stem 

shrubby.    A.  5ft.  to  6ft.    1723.    (B.  M.  634.) 

In  addition  to  these,  there  are  a  number  of  garden  forms, 
varying  more  or  less  in  the  colour  of  the  flowers. 

PUNICEUS.     Bright  carmine-red. 

PUNNETS.     See  Measures. 

PUPA.  The  third  stage  in  the  development  of  an 
insect.  Let  us  take,  as  an  example,  the  Large  White 
Cabbage  Butterfly  (see  Fig.  326).  This  butterfly  is 
familiar  to  everyone  in  summer  and  autumn,  flying  in 
gardens,  even  in  the  heart  of  cities.  The  female  lays 
eggs  on  the  Cabbage  leaves.  From  this  first  stage,  after 
an  interval,  larvae  (the  second  stage)  emerge,  very  worm- 
like  in  form,  with  a  number  of  similar  body-rings  (see 
Fig.  327),  and  a  distinct  head,  with  strong  jaws  for 
cutting  the  food.  Each  of  the  three  segments  imme- 
diately behind  the  head  bears  a  pair  of  true,  though 
short,  jointed  legs,  which  correspond  to  the  three  pairs 
possessed  by  the  greater  number  of  perfect  insects.  The 
sixth  to  ninth  segments,  and  the  last  one,  each  bear  a 
pair  of  fleshy  claspers,  or  "  prolegs,"  by  means  of  which, 
usually,  the  larvae  cling  to  any  support,  while  the  true 
legs  are  used  for  holding  their  food,  as  well  as  for  walk- 
ing. The  claspers  are  not  jointed,  but  belong  to  the 
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Pupa — continued. 

skin  in  *  their  origin,  and  are  not  present  after  the 
larval  stage.  When  the  larva  is  fall-fed,  it  crawls  away 
to  search  out  a  safe  resting-place,  and  then  spins  round 
its  middle  a  silken  cord,  which  is  fixed  at  both  ends  to 
the  support.  The  tail,  also,  is  fixed  to  the  support  by 
a  pad  of  silk.  The  larva  then  sheds  its  skin,  and  the 
Papa  emerges,  of  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  327.  This 
figure  shows  the  wing-cases  protecting  the  future  wings, 
and  also  the  sheath  for  the  left  antenna.  All  the  limbs 
of  the  perfect  insect  are  indicated  on  the  outer  shell  of 
the  Pupa,  though  bound  down  immovably,  and  all  useless 


FIG.  326.  LARGE  WHITE  CABBAGE  BUTTERFLY. 
to  the  insect  in  this  stage.  Throughout  this  stage  of  de- 
velopment no  food  can  be  eaten.  The  Pupa  is  often  called 
chrysalis  (from  the  Greek  work  chrysos,  golden),  because 
of  the  metallic-yellow  spots  that  appear  in  the  Pupa 
of  certain  common  Butterflies,  e.g.,  the  Tortoiseshell. 

From  the  Pupa,  usually  after  the  winter  has  passed, 
the  perfect  insect  emerges,  bursting  the  skin  on  the  front 
half  of  the  back  along  the  middle  line,  and  crawling 
out.  At  first,  the  wings  are  only  the  size  of  the  wing- 
sheaths  of  the  Pupa,  but,  in  an  hour  or  so,  they  grow 


FIG.  327.  LARVA  AND  PUPA  OF  LARGE  WHITE  CABBAGE 
BUTTERFLY. 

to  their  full  size,  and  become  stiff  and  firm,  and  fitted 
for  flight  (see  Fig.  326).  This  example  has  been  selected 
for  description  as  one  in  which  the  Pupa  differs  much  in 
appearance,  powers  of  movement,  and  many  other  points, 
from  the  larva  on  the  one  side,  and  from  the  perfect 
insect  on  the  other.  But,  in  several  large  groups  of 
insects,  the  difference  is  less  marked ;  e.g.,  the  Pupa  of 
a  wasp  has  the  limbs  not  bound  down  to  the  body, 
though  it  moves  them  little,  and  cannot  eat  any  food. 
The  Pupae  of  beetles  resemble  those  of  wasps  in  this 
respect.  Among  certain  orders  of  insects,  the  metamor- 
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phosis  in  incomplete,  and  the  Pupa  in  these  orders 
usually  resembles  the  perfect  insect  in  all  points,  except 
that  the  wings  are  represented  only  by  rudimentary 
organs,  quite  useless  for  flight,  and  the  larva  differs 
from  the  Pupa  only  in  its  smaller  size,  and  in  the  entire 
absence  of  any  trace  of  wings.  In  these,  the  Pupa 
is  as  active,  and  feeds  as  voraciously,  as  the  larva.  As 
common  insects  that  exemplify  this  condition  of  Pupa, 
may  be  mentioned  Aphides,  Crickets,  and  Grasshoppers. 
The  helpless  Pupae,  such  as  are  met  with  among  Coleo- 
ptera,  Diptera,  Hymenoptera,  and  Lepidoptera  (see  In- 
sects) are  usually  protected  in  a  cocoon,  spun  by  the 
larva  when  it  has  reached  a  safe  retreat,  though  a  few 
resemble  the  Cabbage  Butterflies  in  making  no  cocoon. 
Very  often  the  retreat  is  underground,  many  of  the  larva 
burrowing,  and  making  the  cocoons  in  the  soil,  chiefly 
of  grains  of  earth,  cemented  by  a  silken  network,  or  by 
a  fluid  emitted  from  the  mouth. 

PUP  ALIA   (Pupali  is   said   to  be   the  name  in  the 
East  Indies).    Including  Desmoch<eta.    ORD.  Amarantaceae. 
A  genus  comprising  only  throe  species  of  stove,  slightly 
glabrous  or  tomentose,  trichotomoasly-branched  herbs    or 
sub-shrubs,  natives  of  tropical  Asia  and  Africa.     Flowers 
green,  perfect  ones  solitary,  the  imperfect  ones  in  fascicles, 
disposed    in    interrupted,   simple    or    paniculate    spikes; 
perianth  of  the  perfect  flowers  five-parted,  the  segments 
lanceolate,   acuminate,    sub-equal;    stamens  five,  the  fila- 
ments very   shortly   connate   at  base.      Leaves   opposite, 
petiolate,  ovate  or  orbicular,  obtuse  or  acuminate,  entire. 
P.  atropurpurea  is  probably  the  only    species  in  cultiva- 
tion.    It   is   an    evergreen    sub-shrub,    thriving   in   sandy 
loam.     It   may   be   increased    by  means   of   cuttings,    in- 
serted in  sand,  under  a  bell  glass,  in  heat. 
P.  atropurpurea  (dark  purple),    fl.  dark  purple,   disposed  in 
spikes,  3in.  to  Tin.  long.    September.    I.  2Ain.  to  Sin.  long,  fully 
lin.   broad,  slender,  long-stalked,  ovate,  acuminate,  obsoletely 
mucronulate,  slightly  dotted.    Stem  striated.    Branches  purplish, 
ascendent.    A.  lift,  to  2ft.    Tropics,  1759. 

PURGATIVE.  A  cathartic  ;  any  plant  which  is 
used  in  medicine  as  an  evacuant. 

PURIFICATION  FLOWER.  A  common  name  of 
Galanthus  nivalis. 

PURPLE  CARROT-SEED  MOTH  (Depressaria 
depressella).  This  insect  is,  along  with  congeners  already 
mentioned  (see  Carrot-blossom  Moth,  and  Flat-body 
Moth,),  at  times,  hurtful  to  Carrots  and  Parsnips 
grown  for  seed,  inasmuch  as  the  larvae  feed,  in  company, 
on  the  flowers,  protected  under  a  slight  web,  spun  over 
the  umbels.  When  full-fed,  they  burrow  into  the  stalks, 
and  there  become  pupae.  The  moths  emerge  early.  The 
spread  of  wings  is  a  little  over  Jin.  The  front  wings  are 
reddish-brown,  with  a  bent,  pale  yellowish  band  near  the 
hind  margin,  and  a  large,  pale  spot  on  the  inner  margin, 
beyond  the  middle.  The  head  is  pale  yellow.  The  larva 
is  green,  with  a  tinge  of  red,  but  has  the  head  and 
second  segment  black. 

Remedies.  The  most  efficient  is  hand-picking  the 
infested  umbels,  and  destroying  the  larvae.  The  damage 
done  is  seldom  very  serious. 

PURPLE  MEDICK.     See  Medicagfo  sativa. 

PURPLE  WREATH.     See  Petrsea  volubilis. 

PURPURASCEXS.     Purplish. 

FURSHIA  (named  after  Frederick  Pursh,  author  of 
"  Flora  Americae  Septentrioualis,"  1817).  SYNS.  Kunzia, 
Tigarea.  ORD.  Rosaceae.  A  monotypic  genus,  the  species 
being  a  much-branched,  hardy,  evergreen  shrub,  with 
scaly  buds.  It  thrives  in  a  sandy  soil.  Propagated  by 
cuttings  of  young  shoots,  inserted  in  sand,  under  a  hand 
light,  in  early  summer. 
P.  tridentata  (three-toothed),  fl.  yellow,  terminal,  on  short 

peduncles.      July.     I.    obcuneate,    tndentate,    crowded    on    the 

points  of   the  shoots,  hairy  above,  tomentose  beneath.    A.  2ft. 

to  3ft.    North-west  America,  1826.     (B.  R.  1446;  H.  F.  B.  A.  68.) 
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PURSHIA  (of  Sprengel).     A   synonym  of   Onosmo- 
dium  (which  see). 

PURSLANE.        See    Portnlaca    oleracea.       The 
name  is  also  used  for  several  species  of  Claytonia,  &c. 

PURSLANE-TREE.     See  Portulacaria  afra. 

PUSCHKINIA  (named  in  honour  of  M.  Pousohkin, 
a  Russian  botanist).  STN.  Adamsia.  OBD.  Liliacece. 
A  genus  comprising  only  a  couple  of  species  of  hardy 
or  half-hardy,  bulbous  plants,  natives  of  Asia  Minor,  the 
Caucasus,  and  Afghanistan.  Flowers  few,  loosely  race- 
mose, sometimes  solitary  on  the  simple,  leafless  scape ; 
perianth  with  a  short,  campanulate  tube,  and  six  longer, 
sub-equal,  somewhat  spreading  segments.  Leaves  radical, 
few,  the  first  usually  oblong,  the  rest  linear.  Only  one 
of  the  species  is  in  cultivation.  This  thrives  very  well 
in  the  rock  garden  and  borders,  in  a  compost  of  sandy 
loam  and  leaf  mould.  Propagated  by  dividing  the  bulbs, 
which  should  be  done  every  two  or  three  years. 
P.  libanotica  (Mount  Lebanon).  A  synonym  of  P.  scilloides. 


FIG.  328.  PUSCHKINIA  SCILLOIDES,  showing  Habit,  detached 
Flower,  and  Upper  Portion  of  Leaf. 

P.  scilloides  (Scilla-like).»  Striped  Squill,  /f.  white,  richly 
striped  with  pale  blue  down  the  centre,  and  on  both  sides  of  the 
reflexed  perianth  segments ;  perianth  Jin.  to  nearly  lin.  across ; 
pedicels  slender,  distant;  spikes  secund,  on  slender,  bending 
scapes.  Spring.  I.  few,  4in.  to  6in.  long,  lanceolate,  concave, 
dark  green,  h.  4m.  to  Sin.  Orient,  1819.  A  very  handsome  little 
sprmg-flowenng  plant  See  Fig.  328.  (B.  M.  2244  ;  Gn.,  Sept.,  1878.) 
SYNS.  P.  libanotiea,  P.  siculi  (F.  d.  S.  2220),  Adamsia  scilloides 
(B.  G.  310).  A  more  compact-flowering  form  is  in  cultivation 
under  the  name  of  cvmpacta;  its  flowers  are  also  more  numerous. 
P.  sicnla  (Sicilian).  A  synonym  of  P.  sciUoid.es. 

PUSILLUS.  Very  small;  weak  and  slender. 
PUSS  MOTH  (Dicranura  vinula).  This  moth  is  of 
interest  to  gardeners,  because  the  larvae  feed  on  leaves 
of  Willows  and  of  Poplars,  and,  at  times,  do  damage  to 
those  trees.  The  moths  reach  2iin.  or  Sin.  in  spread  of 
wing,  and  have  large,  heavy  bodies.  Body  and  wings  are 
grey,  with  many  darker  markings.  Those  on  the  front 
wings  are  as  follows :  Near  the  base  of  the  wing  are 
five  or  six  black  spots ;  then  follows  a  broad,  grey  cross- 
band;  the  middle  of  the  wings  is  less  marked,  but  the 
hinder  part  bears  about  nine  long,  dark  streaks  running 
inwards,  and  a  number  of  V-shaped,  dark  lines,  with  the 
tip  pointed  inwards.  The  antennae  are  feathered  in  both 
eexes.  The  larvae  are  very  curious  in  form ;  the  head  is 
flat,  and  is  drawn  back  into  the  second  segment,  on 
which  the  body  rises  to  a  sharp  hump,  then  it  sinks  to 
the  sixth,  then  is  of  uniform  breadth  to  the  ninth,  and 
behind  this  it  tapers  rapidly  to  the  last  segment,  which 
ends  in  two  long,  slender,  curved  horns,  from  each  of 
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which  a  pink  filament  can  be  pushed  out  by  the  larva 
when  irritated.  This  latter  is  used  for  driving  away 
ichneumons  and  other  parasites.  The  horns  are  believed 
to  be  the  last  pair  of  prolegs  modified.  There  are  four 
pairs  of  prolegs  used  for  grasping,  and  the  larvae  generally 
hold  on  by  them,  keeping  the  ends  of  the  body  raised 
from  the  twig  or  leaf  to  which  they  cling.  In  colour, 
they  are  remarkable,  though  by  no  means  conspicuous 
while  on  the  trees.  There  is  a  white  line  along  each  side, 
from  the  back  of  the  head  to  the  tip  of  the  hump, 
thence  passing  obliquely  to  the  middle  of  each  side  of 
the  eighth  segment,  and  then  again  rising  to  the  bases 
of  the  horns.  Between  the  white  lines  the  back  is 
white,  streaked  with  purple-brown.  This  latter  colour  is 
deepest  near  the  lines.  Below  thorn  the  body  is  green, 
with  a  purple  mark  above  the  proleg  on  each  side  of 
the  eighth  segment.  The  head  is  brown,  with  black 
sides,  and  when  drawn  back  is  surrounded  with  a  pink 
rim,  with  two  black  spots.  When  full-fed,  the  larvae  gnaw 
holes  in  the  bark,  in  which  they  form  very  tough,  strong 
cocoons,  of  chips  and  a  gluey  secretion  emitted  by 
themselves,  and  in  these  cocoons  they  become  brown 
pupae  in  autumn.  The  moths  emerge  in  June.  There 
are  two  or  three  smaller  species  of  the  same  genus, 
which  are  much  like  the  Puss  Moth  in  appearance  and 
in  habits,  and,  because  of  this  and  of  their  smaller  size, 
are  called  Kittens.  Of  these,  the  Poplar  Kitten  (D.  bifida) 
feeds  on  Aspen  and  other  Poplars,  the  Sallow  Kitten 
(D.  furcula)  on  Willows,  and  the  Alder  Kitten 
(D.  bicuspis)  on  Alder.  They  are  seldom  so  hurtful  as 
to  attract  observation. 

Remedies.  If  at  any  time  any  of  the  above  are  suffi- 
ciently  numerous  to  be  hurtful,  the  only  efficient  remedy 
is  hand  -  picking  the  larvse,  or  beating  them  from  the 
branches.  The  cocoons  should  be  sought  for,  and  the 
pupas  destroyed;  and  the  moths  should  be  killed  when 
seen. 

PUSTULAR,  PUSTULATE.  Covered  with  glan- 
dular  excrescences  like  blisters. 

PUTAMEN.  The  endocarp  of  a  stone  fruit. 
PUTORIA  (from  putor,  a  strong  smell ;  in  allusion 
to  the  smell  of  the  leaves).  OBD.  Rubiacece.  A  small 
genus  (two  or  three  species)  of  dwarf,  half-hardy,  branched 
shrubs,  inhabiting  the  Mediterranean  region.  Flowers 
white  or  purple,  fascicled  at  the  tips  of  the  branches, 
about  lin.  long;  calyx  with  an  elongated-ovoid  tube  and 
an  obtusely  four-toothed  limb;  corolla  infundibular- tubu- 
lose,  with  an  elongated  tube  and  a  limb  of  four,  rather 
short,  spreading,  valvate  lobes ;  pedicels  bracteolate. 
Leaves  opposite,  shortly  petioled,  linear-oblong,  a  trifle 
fleshy.  P.  calabrica — the  only  species  in  cultivation — is 
a  pretty  plant.  It  thrives  in  a  gravelly  soil,  and  is  pro- 
pagated by  division. 
P.  calabrica  (Calabrian).  fl.  red,  in  terminal,  few-flowered 

corymbs.     July.    I.  oblong,  obtuse,  rather  smooth,  pale  beneath, 

scabrous  on  the  eds;es  and  keel ;  stipules  solitary  on  both  sides. 

Stem    much  branched;   branches   clothed   with  velvety  down. 

h.    6in.     1820.      SYNS.    Asperula   calabrica,    Mrnodea   montana 

(S.  F.  G.  143). 

PUTTERLICKIA  (named  after  A.  Putterlick,  1810- 
1845,  assistant  at  the  Botanical  Museum  of  Vienna). 
OBD.  Celastrinece.  A  genus  comprising  only  a  couple  of 
species  of  greenhouse,  very  glabrous,  spiny,  South 
African  shrubs.  Flowers  green,  with  a  purple  disk; 
calyx  segments,  petals,  and  stamens,  four  or  five,  the 
petals  and  stamens  spreading ;  cymes  axillary,  paniculate ; 
pedicels  elongated,  divaricate.  Leaves  alternate  or 
fascicled,  stalked,  obovate,  entire  or  spinuloso-serrate, 
exstipulate.  Branchlets  angular  or  terete.  For  culture 
of  the  under-mentioned  species,  see  Celastrus. 
P.  Pyracantha  (Pynicantha-leaved).  /.,  petals  oblong;  calyx 

minute,    obtuse.       Winter.      I.   tufted,  rarely   solitary,  oval  or 

obovate-cuneate,  netted  veined,     h.  2ft.  or  more     (B.  M.  1167, 

under  name  of  Celastrus  Pyracanthus.) 
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PTJYA  (the  native  name  of  the  plant  in  Chili).  STN. 
Povrretia.  OKD.  BromeliacecB.  A.  genus  (eight  or  ten 
species)  of  stove  or  greenhouse,  perennial  herbs,  natives 
of  Chili  and  Peru.  Flowers  showy,  blue,  yellow,  or  white, 
solitary,  disposed  in  a  simple  or  pyramidal  •  branched, 
terminal  raceme ;  sepals  free,  oblong  or  lanceolate,  loosely 
imbricated;  petals  free,  connivent  in  a  tube  at  the  base, 
spreading  above,  rather  broad.  Leaves  either  at  the 
base  or  tip  of  the  stem,  clustered,  spiny-serrate.  The 
two  species  here  described  —  probably  the  only  ones  in 
cultivation  —  thrive  in  a  compost  of  loam  and  peat. 
Propagation  is  easily  effected  by  suckers,  or  by  seeds 
when  procurable. 

P.    Altensteinii    (Altenstein's).      A    synonym    of    Piteairnia 

AMtmtteinii. 
P.  cau-nlea  (blue*.    A  synonym  of  P.  Wkytei. 


P.  gigas  (giant).    JL  white  or  rose-coloured,  disposed  in  erect 
spikes,  from   18ft    to  30ft   in  height    ' 
late,  hoary,  spiny-toothed,  mealy-white 


it    L  tufted,   linear-lanceo- 
New  Grenada, 


(sulphur-coloured).      A   synonym   of   Piteairnia 


1.    An  extraordinary  species.    fR-  H.  1881,  74 ;  Gn.,  May  6, 
1882.)    It   is  very  uncertain   to  what  genus  this  plant  really 
belongs,  as  the  flowers  have  not  been  seen  by  any  specialist 
It  has  the  foliage  of  an  Agave. 
P.  grandlflora  (large-flowered).    A  synonym  of  Piteairnia  /«•- 

P.  heterophylla  (variable-leaved).    A  synonym   of  Piteairnia 

heterophyUa. 
P.  longifolia  (long-leavedX    A  synonym  of   Piteairnia   hetero- 

il.   ..j. 
P.  maidifolia  (Indian  Corn-leaved).    A  synonym  of  Piteairnia 

maidi/olia. 
P.  sulpha 

Wendlandi. 

P.  virescens  (greenish).    A  synonym  of  Piteairnia  vireteens. 
P.   Warcewiczii    (Warcewicz's).     A    synonym    of    Piteairnia 

atrorubeng. 
P.   Whytei   (Whyte'sX     JL    of   a   peculiar   metallic    greenish. 

blue  colour,  with  bright  orange  anthers,  disposed  in  a  large, 

pyramidal   panicle,    on    a    tall    scape.      Autumn.      L    tufted, 

crowded,    recurved,    elongately   subulate,    remotely  spinescent. 

A.  3ft      Chili,   1867.      A   handsome  plant,  quite  hardy  in  the 

South  of  England.    (B.  M.  5732.)    SYK.  P.  ecemlea. 

PYCNIDIA.  Small  bodies,  very  like  perithecia  (see 
Perithecium)  in  general  appearance  and  form,  only 
they  are  usually  smaller,  paler,  and  thinner  walled;  and 
the  spores  in  them,  instead  of  being  inclosed  in  asci, 
are  situated,  singly  or  in  chains,  on  the  tips  of  small 
branches  of  mycelium  that  arise  from  the  inner  surface 


FIG.  329.  PHOMA  BERBARUX  (Pycnidial  Stage  of  Pleotpora  kerba- 
rum) — a,  Pycnidia  in  transverse  section,  x  20,  one  opened ; 
6,  Conidia  still  on  the  Stalks,  x  400;  c,  Conidia  free  after 
falling  off  the  Stalks,  x  400. 

of  the  wall  of  the  Pycnidinm  (see  Pig.  329).  The  spores 
are  called  stylospores,  because  of  being  produced  at  the 
tips  of  these  slender,  rod-like  branches,  like  a  stylus,  or 
pen.  A  reference  to  Fleospora,  of  which  Phoma  is  a 
Pycnidial  form,  will  help  to  render  clearer  the  relation 
of  this  form  of  fruit  to  the  perithecia. 

FYCNODORIA.     Included  under  Pteris  (which  see). 

PTCNOPTEBIS.     Included  under  Nephrodium. 

PYCNOSTACHYS  (from  pyknot,  dense,  and  stachys, 
a  spike ;  referring  to  the  dense  flower-spikes).  Snr. 
Echinostachys.  OED.  Labiate.  A  small  genus  (six  species) 
of  erect-growing,  stove,  annual  or  perennial  herbs,  natives 
of  tropical  or  sub-tropical  Africa  and  Madagascar. 
Flowers  in  whorls,  which  are  disposed  in  dense,  terminal 
spikes;  corolla  blue,  with  an  exserted,  detracted  tube, 
two-lipped,  the  upper  lip  four-toothed,  the  lower  entire 
and  concave ;  calyx  ovoid-campanulate,  equal,  with  five 


Pycnostachys — continued. 

subulate- spinose  teeth.  Nutlets  almost  round,  smooth. 
Leaves  stalked,  linear  -  lanceolate  to  broadly  ovate, 
coarsely  toothed.  Only  two  species  have  been  intro- 
duced to  our  gardens.  For  culture,  see  Ocimum. 

P.  casrulea  (blue).  JL,  corolla  blue;  calyx  sessile;  spike  from 
lin.  to  2in.  long.  August.  L  sessile,  oblong  or  linear-lanceolate, 
2in.  to  Sin.  long,  acute,  slender,  deeply  serrated,  entire  and 
narrowed  at  base,  glandulose  beneath.  Stem  over  1ft  high, 
tetragonal.  Madagascar,  1825.  Annual.  (H.  E.  F.  202.) 

P.  nrttciiblia  (Nettle-leaved).  JL  blue;  upper  lip  of  corolla 
erect,  with  four  incurved  lobes ;  lower  one  concave ;  spike  ter- 
minal, ovate,  acuminate,  large,  thvrse  like.  August  L  ovate, 
acuminate,  truncate  or  very  obtuse  at  base,  sub-cuneate,  long- 
stalked,  deeply  serrated,  Pubescent  beneath.  A.  3ft  Africa, 
1862.  Perennial.  (B.  M.  5365.) 

PYGJERA  BUCEFHALA.     See  Buff-tip  Moth. 

FYGMJEUS.     Pigmy;  dwarf. 

PYXNOS.  This  term,  used  in  Greek  compounds, 
signifies  thick,  close,  dense,  compact ;  e.g.,  Pymocephalus, 
thick-headed. 

Jf  JCHACANTHA.     See  Cratseg-os  Pyracantha. 

PYRAilS  (Hypena)  ROSTRALJS  (Hop  Snout 
Moth).  This  insect  is  common  in  the  southern  districts 
of  England,  where  the  larvae  feed  on  the  leaves  of  the 
Hop,  frequently  doing  a  great  deal  of  harm  to  them. 
The  moths,  when  at  rest,  have  the  wings  folded  hori- 
zontally, and  assume  the  form  of  the  Greek  letter  delta 
(A)-  They  have  long  palpi,  projecting  forwards,  and 
the  group  may  be  recognised  by  this  peculiarity,  whence 
they  are  called  Snout  Moths.  The  front  wings  are 
greyish-brown,  darker  towards  the  base,  paler  along  the 
front  margin  and  across  the  terminal  half  of  the  wing, 
and  a  dark  line  runs  from  the  tip,  diverging  from  the 
rear  margin.  The  hind  wings  are  uniform  brownish. 
The  spread  of  wings  is  a  little  over  lin.  The  larvse  are 
rather  slender,  tapering  in  front,  pale  green,  with  narrow, 
white  lines  lengthwise ;  they  have  six  true  legs  and  eight 
prolegs  or  claspers.  When  full-fed,  they  spin  slight 
cocoons  in  leaves  drawn  a  little  together,  and  there 
become  pupse. 

Remedies.  Hand  -  picking  the  larvse,  and  the  leaves 
inclosing  pupae,  and  burning  all  surface  rubbish  with 
the  pupae  in  it,  is  the  most  effectual  remedy.  Beating 
the  Hops  (taking  care  not  to  injure  the  plants)  and 
jarring  the  Hop-stakes,  so  as  to  cause  the  larvse  to  fall 
on  to  sheets,  is  efficacious;  the  larvae  being  afterwards 
burnt.  Syringing  the  plants  with  any  of  the  usual 
insecticides,  by  means  of  a  garden  engine,  is  also  of 
use. 

PYRAMIDAL.  Pyramid-shaped;  more  frequently 
used,  however,  to  denote  conical;  e.g.,  a  Carrot. 

PYRENA.  The  stone  caused  by  the  hardening  of 
the  endocarp  in  drupaceous  fruits. 

PYRENOMYCETES  (from  pyren,  a  kernel  or 
stone  of  fruit,  and  myket,  a  Fungus).  A  very  large 
group  of  Fungi,  so  named  because  they  produce,  in 
the  processes  of  reproduction,  small,  hard,  dark  bodies 
(perithecia  and  pycnidia),  in  which  certain  forms  of 
spores  are  protected.  The  Pyrenomycetes  form  one  of 
three  families,  into  which  a  very  large  order  of  Fungi, 
called  Ascomycetet,  is  divided.  This  order  is  charac- 
terised by  the  mode  of  origin  of  a  form  of  spore,  re- 
garded as  the  most  highly  developed  of  the  various  kinds 
produced  in  them.  These  spores  are  produced  from  a 
portion  of  the  protoplasm,  or  living  substance,  contained 
in  certain  long,  cylindrical,  thin-walled  cells,  called  asci. 
In  each  ascus  (see  Fig.  330)  there  are  usually  eight 
spores  formed,  but  the  number  varies,  in  different  Fungi, 
from  two  to  an  indefinite  number  in  each,  though  con- 
stant in  each  species.  In  most  Ascomycetous  Fungi,  the 
asci  grow  crowded  together,  either  alone  or  intermixed 
with  slender  filaments  (paraphyses)  (see  Fig.  330) ;  and, 
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in  most,  these  groups  of  asci  are  surrounded  with  an 
outer  coating  of  hyphse,  united  so  as  to  simulate  true 
parenchyma.  In  one  group — tb«  Discomycetes — this  pro- 
tecting tissue  merely  forms  a  saucer  or  disk,  or  a  club, 
on  which  the  asci  stand  (e.g.,  in  Peziza),  and  the  surface 
bearing  the  asoi  is  exposed.  In  a  few,  e.g.,  Exoascu\ 
Pruni  (see  remarks  on  FUNGI,  under  Plum),  the  asci 
stand  isolated  and  exposed,  and  not  on  any  special  area 
of  the  surface.  In  the  Pyrenomycetes,  including  among 
them  the  Perisporacei,  the  protecting  tissue  forms  a 
continuous  sphere  or  flask- shaped  perithecium,  which 
entirely  incloses  the  asci  with  the  spores  in  them,  and 
which,  as  in  the  Perisporiacece,  may  be  entirely  closed,  but 
far  more  generally  opens  by  a  pore  or  slit  on  its  upper 
surface,  or  at  the  end  of  a  more  or  less  elongated  neck. 
As  a  rule,  there  are  many  asci  in  each  perithecinm ;  but 
in  a  few  species  they  may  be  few,  or  even  reduced  to 
a  single  ascns,  as  in  Podosphcera  (see  PLUM  FUNGI). 
Both  in  Discomycetes  and  in  simple  Pyrenomycetes,  the 
development  of  the  asci  and  spores  has  been  traced  to 
a  union  of  male  and  female  organs,  and  the  protecting 
layers  have  been  traced  to  branches  developed  from  the 
mycelium  after  the  female  cell  is  fertilised. 


Fio.  330.  Two  ASCI  OF  PEZIZA  POSTHMA,  each  with  eight  Spores 
(magnified  about  250  times). 

The  Pyrenomycetes  live  on  every  kind  of  food — on  dead 
wood  and  leaves,  on  dead  animal  matter,  on  excrements, 
on  the  soil,  and  on  living  plants  and  animals;  in  this 
latter  case,  they  are  true  parasites.  Some  of  them  prove 
hurtful  to  cultivated  plants.  An  account  of  the  more 
important  structural  characters  of  the  Erisyphece,  and 
of  the  injuries  they  inflict,  will  be  found  under  the 
headings  Mildew  and  Oidium.  The  restricted,  or 
true,  Pyrenomycetes  differ  from  the  Perisporiacece  (of 
which  the  Erisyphece  form  the  section  of  most  import- 
ance to  gardeners)  in  the  perithecium  opening  by  a  pore 
or  a  slit,  and  in  the  mycelium  being  not  superficial,  but 
sunk  among  the  food,  whether  that  is  dead,  or  a  living 
plant  or  animal.  Hence,  the  mycelium  is  entirely  con- 
cealed ;  and  the  parts  which  '  attract  our  notice  are, 
in  most  cases,  only  the  reproductive  organs.  There 
are  several  kinds  of  spores  produced,  as  has  been 
mentioned  under  Pleospora.  The  ascospores,  or 
those  contained  in  the  asci,  may  be  round,  elliptical, 
or  thread-like,  transparent  or  brown,  undivided,  or 
divided  by  one,  two,  three,  or  many  septa.  In 
this  latter  case,  the  spores  often  seem  very  complex 
in  their  structure,  being  built  up  of  many  cells.  The 
perithecia  vary  considerably  in  texture,  whether  nearly 
membranous,  carbonaceous,  or  fleshy  (Nectriacece),  and  in 
form  of  orifice,  whether  a  simple  slit  (in  Hysteriacei),  or 
a  pore  (Pleospora),  or  with  thickened  lips  (Lophiosto- 
macei).  In  some,  the  perithecia  are  scattered  (Pleospora) ; 
in  others,  they  are  crowded  together  on  specially  modi- 
fied parts  of  the  Fungus  (in  Xylaria,  Claviceps,  &c.),  or 
are  sunk  in  the  mycelium,  in  a  mass  called  a  "  stroma." 
Besides  the  perithecia  with  ascospores,  other  structures, 
called  pycnidia,  much  like  perithecia  in  external  appear- 
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ance,  are  developed ;  and  in  them  are  contained  spores, 
often  much  like  those  contained  in  the  asci,  e.g.,  in 
Cucurbitaria  Laburni,  where  both  are  mnltioellnlar  and 
brown,  but,  perhaps,  more  often  very  different  from  them 
in  appearance,  e.g.,  in  Pleospora  herbarum,  in  which  the 
ascospores  are  multicellnlar  and  brown,  and  the  pycnidio- 
spores  are  unicellular,  transparent,  and  very  much  smaller 
(see  Pleospora).  The  pycnidia  have  been  named  Phoma 
herbarum.  Pycnidia  are,  in  most  cases,  smaller  and 
thinner-walled  than  the  perithecia ;  but  they  vary  in 
these  respects,  and  also  in  being  solitary  in  some  groups, 
and  crowded  together  in  others.  Occasionally,  they  are 
sunk  in  a  stroma.  They  usually  occur  on  the  mycelium 
before  the  perithecia  are  formed,  but  may  be  associated 
with  the  latter.  In  the  pycnidia,  the  spores  are  pro- 
duced on  the  tips  of  branches,  not  in  asci;  but 
pycnidiospores  are  occasionally  found  in  the  same  re- 
ceptacle with  ascospores. 

Other  modes  of  spore  formation  occur  in  many  species 
(see  Fleospora),  resulting  in  the  formation  of  conidia  on 
the  tips  of  branches  that  rise  from  the  mycelium  creeping 
on  the  surface  of  the  body  in  which  the  Fungus  is 
growing.  These  conidiophores,  or  conidia-bcarers,  are 
very  various  in  form  and  modes  of  branching,  and  in  the 
structure  and  form  of  their  spores.  In  some  cases,  they 
are  so  associated  with  the  more  perfect  stages  of  the 
Fungi  that  there  is  little  difficulty  in  recognising  their 
relationships  ;  e.g.,  the  very  common  Tubercularia  vulgaris 
on  dead  branches  is  always  followed  by  Nectria  cinna- 
barina  in  such  a  manner  as  to  indicate  clearly  their 
being  states  of  the  same  Fungus.  But  the  greater 
number  of  conidiophorons  Fungi  have  not  yet  been 
referred  as  earlier  stages  to  higher  forms,  though  careful 
observations  will  almost  certainly  result  in  their  being 
so,  and  will  free  the  study  of  microscopic  Fungi  from  a 
vast  amount  of  doubt,  and  from  multitudes  of  so-called 
species.  In  the  meantime,  in  the  imperfect  state  of  our 
knowledge  of  these  plants,  it  is  found  expedient  to 
retain  them  in  the  group  called  Hyphomycetes,  even 
though  they  are  thus  associated  with  Peronospora,  and 
with  other  forms  not  closely  related  to  them.  Still 
another  mode  of  reproduction  in  some  is  by  means  of 
Sclerotia,  or  hard  masses  of  mycelium  (see  Sclerotia). 
It  has  been  necessary  to  enter  thus  fully  upon  the 
account  of  the  modes  of  reproduction  observed  in  the 
Pyrenomycetes,  since  it  is  these  alone  that  afford 
material  for  distinguishing  the  various  genera  and 
species,  the  mycelium  not  yielding  characters  that  can 
be  relied  on  for  genera,  or  even  families,  much  less  for 
species.  For  an  account  of  the  injuries  inflicted  on 
cultivated  plants  by  the  Erisyphece  among  Perisporiacei, 
see  Mildew  and  Oidium.  Among  the  restricted  Pyre- 
nomycetes, a  good  many  species  are  parasitic  upon 
living  plants ;  and  several  of  these  are  injurious  to  field 
or  to  garden  produce.  Some  of  them  are  hurtful  in  the 
early  stages  of  their  growth,  the  perithecia  being 
formed  only  after  the  death  of  the  tissues  on  which 
they  feed.  Others  only  weaken  the  host-plants,  and  are 
to  be  found  in  all  their  stages  upon  living  tissues  of 
these  plants.  Some  have  already  been  referred  to  under 
the  headings  Pleospora  and  Plum  (FuNGi).  Among 
the  most  injurious  forms  may  be  mentioned  one  very 
hurtful  to  grasses  that  are  grown  for  seed,  viz.,  the 
Ergot  (Claviceps  purpurea),  which,  however,  does  so 
little  harm  to  gardeners  as  to  require  no  special  notice 
here. 

PYBETHRUM  (Pyrethron,  the  old  Greek  name  used 
by  Dioscorides,  probably  from  pyr,  fire  ;  referring  to  the 
acrid  roots  of  this  genus).  Feverfew.  OBD.  Composites. 
A  genus  of  mostly  hardy,  herbaceous  perennials,  now  in- 
cluded, by  Bentham  and  Hooker,  under  Chrysanthemum. 
"  The  distinctive  features  reside  in  the  presence  in  Pyre- 
thrum  of  a  pappus,  in  the  form  of  an  elevated  membranous 
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border,  and  in  the  achenes  being  angular  but  not  winged  " 
(Lindley  and  Moore).  All  the  species  here  described 
are  hardy,  herbaceous  perennials.  For  culture,  &c.,  see 
Chrysanthemum. 


FIG.  331.  FLOWER-HEADS  OF  PYRETHRUM  FRUTESCENS. 

P.  achillesefolium  (Achillea-leaved).*  fl.-heads  golden-yellow, 
almost  globular,  few,  on  long  stalks,  and  disposed  in  loose 
corymbs  ;  inner  scales  of  the  involucre  round,  white,  and  trans- 
parent at  the  top.  Summer.  1.  pinnatifld,  with  pinnate  segments, 
covered  with  silky  down  when  young,  and  pubescent  when  full 
grown,  h.  2ft.  Caucasus,  1823.  A  variety  known  as  pubescent 
has  numerous  heads  arranged  in  broad  corymbs. 

P.  corymbosum  (corymbose).*  fl.-heads  white ;  peduncles  corym- 
bose ;  involucral  scales  ovate-lanceolate,  with  fuscous,  scarious 
margins.  July.  I.  pinnatisect ;  segments  lanceolate,  pinnatifld, 
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the  lobes  acute  and  argutely  serrated.  Stem  erect,  angular 
branched  at  apex.  A.  1ft  Europe,  &c.,  1596.  (J.  F.  A.  379* 
under  name  of  Chrysanthemum  corymbosum.) 

P.  frutescens  (shrubby),  fl.-heads  with  white  ray  florets.  A.  3ft 
Canary  Islands,  1699.  From  this  species  a  great  number  of 
varieties  have  sprung.  See  Fig.  331.  See  oiso  Chrysanthemum 
frutescens. 

P.  lacustre  (lake-loving),  fl.-heads  pure  white,  with  a  yellow 
centre,  about  2in.  across,  solitary,  terminal  and  axillary.  Late 
summer.  I.  alternate,  numerous,  sessile,  ovate-lanceolate, 
coarsely  and  irregularly  toothed.  A.  2ft  to  2Jft.  Portugal. 

P.  parthenifolium  aureum  (golden  Parthenium  -  leaved).* 
Golden  Feather.  A  free-growing  and  well-known,  hardy  plant 
extensively  used  for  carpet  beds  and  edgings.  Seeds  should 
be  sown,  in  a  gentle  heat,  during  March.  The  seedlings  grow 
very  rapidly,  and  will  be  ready  for  planting  out  in  May  or 
early  in  June.  The  flower-buds  must  he  picked  off  whenever 
they  appear. 

P.  Parthenium  (Parthenium).  Common  Pellitory  or  Feverfew. 
fl.  -heads  with  a  yellow  disk  and  white  ray,  disposed  in  a  corym- 
bose panicle.  June.  I.  stalked,  compound,  flat ;  leaflets  ovate, 
pinnalitid  and  toothed.  Stem  erect.  A.  2ft.  Europe  (Britain). 
The  whole  plant  has  a  strong  and  bitter  smell.  (F.  D.  674, 
under  name  of  Matricaria  Parthenium  ;  Sy.  En.  B.  715.  under 
name  of  Chrysanthemum  Parthenium).  The  double-flowered 
form  is  largely  grown,  and  is  very  handsome. 


FIG.  332.  UPPER  PORTIONS  OF  PLANT  OF  PYRETHRUM  ROSEUM. 
Vol.  III. 


FIG.  333.   PYRF.TTTRUM  ROSEUM  FI.ORE-PI,ENO. 


P.  roseum  (rosy).*  fl.-heads  larger  than  those  of  Chrysanthemum 
leucanthemum,  solitary ;  ray  florets  rose-coloured ;  disk  yellow. 
1.  pinnatitul,  with  decurrent,  lanceolate  segments  of  a  vivid  green 
colour.  A.  1ft.  to  2ft.  Orient.  This  species,  with  one  or  two 
others,  is  important  from  an  economic  point  of  view,  as  it  is 
largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of  "insect  powders."  See 
Fig.  332.  (B.  R.  1084;  B.  M.  1080,  under  name  of  Chrys- 
anthemum coccineum.)  A  large  number  of  varieties,  varying 
much  in  size  and  colour  of  flower-heads,  are  now  grown ;  there 
is  too,  a  large  series  of  double  forms,  one  of  which  is  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  333. 

P  Tchlhatchewli  (TchihatchefFs).*  fl.-heads  with  a  yellowish 
disk  and  a  pure  white  ray,  small,  solitary,  on  axillary  stalks  3in. 
to  oin.  long.  Early  summer.  I.  bipinnatifld,  glabrous,  dark 
green,  toothed  at  the  base  of  the  petiole.  Stems  very  numerous, 
rooting.  A.  2ft.  Asia  Minor,  1869.  A  handsome  species,  form- 
ing a  dense  tuft.  It  thrives  remarkably  well  on  slopes,  dry 
banks,  and  under  trees  where  grass  will  not  grow.  The  seeds, 
by  which  it  is  mostly  increased,  should  be  sown  in  pots  or 
pans,  and  the  seedlings,  when  large  enough,  transplanted  to 
their  permanent  quarters  at  about  3m.  apart. 
.  uliginosum  (moisture-loving).*  Great  Oxeye.  fl.-heads  with 
a  yellow  disk  and  a  white  ray,  over  2in.  across,  on  slender  and 
gracefully-bending  stalks.  August.  I.  smooth,  lanceolate,  sharply 
toothed,  about  4in.  long,  sessile.  Stems  stout.  A.  5ft.  Eastern 
Europe,  1816.  A  very  bold  and  strong-growing  species,  having  a 
handsome  and  distinct  appearance  when  covered  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  its  blossoms.  It  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  prefers  a 
rather  sheltered  situation.  (B.  M.  2706.)  . 
PYRGUS.  A  synonym  of  Ardisia. 
PYRIFORM.  The  same  as  Pear-shaped  (which 

see). 

PYROLA   (a   diminutive    of    Pyrus,    the   Pear-tree; 

so-called  from   some  fancied   resemblance  in  the  foliage, 

which   is   not   obvious).      Wintergreen.      ORD.    Ericaceae. 

A    genus   comprising  about    fourteen  species    of   hardy, 
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perennial,  very  glabrous,  stolon  -  bearing,  stemless  or 
caulescent  herbs  (one  species  leafless),  natives  of  Europe 
(Britain),  North  and  Central  Asia,  and  North  America, 
including  Mexico.  Flowers  white,  yellow,  pink,  or  pale 
purple,  on  erect,  bracteate,  racemose  scapes,  nodding; 
calyx  five-parted,  persistent;  petals  five,  concave,  sessile, 
more  or  less  incurved-connivont ;  stamens  ten.  Leaves 
radical  or  cauline,  alternate,  usually  long-stalked,  per- 
sistent, entire  or  serrated.  Several  species  are  very 
pretty,  and  well  worth  growing.  They  thrive  in  thin, 
mossy  copses,  on  light,  sandy,  vegetable  soil,  or  in  moist 
and  half-shady  parts  of  the  rockwork  or  fernery.  Pro- 
pagated by  division. 

P.  elllptica  (elliptic).  fl.  white,  campanulate,  with  a  grateful 
smell;  racemes  elongated,  few-flowered,  rather  secuncl.  June 
and  July.  I.  cuneate-oblong,  coriaceous,  acute  at  base,  twice 
as  long  as  the  narrow  petioles,  the  margins  remotely  toothed  or 
quite  entire,  h.  6in.  North  America,  1818.  (H.  F.  B.  A.  134.) 
P.  maculata  (spotted).  A  synonym  of  Chimaphila  maculata. 
P.  media  (intermediate),  ft.  white,  tinged  with  red,  Jin.  in 
diameter ;  racemes  many-flowered ;  pedicels  scattered.  July 
and  August.  1.  orbicular-ovate,  crenate,  sometimes  l|in.  in 
diameter.  /».  4in.  Europe  (Britain).  (Sy.  En.  B.  897.) 
P.  minor  (smaller),  fl.  white,  tinged  with  red,  drooping,  globose, 
lin.  in  diameter ;  raceme  short ;  scape  8in.  to  12in.  long,  slender. 
June  to  August.  I.  orbicular-ovate,  obscurely  crenate,  usually 
arranged  in  a  rosette,  but  sometimes  alternate,  coriaceous,  lin.  to 
Hin.  long,  contracted  into  the  longer  petiole.  Europe  (Britain), 
North  America.  (F.  D.  55 ;  Sy.  En.  B.  838.) 

P.  rotundifolia  (round-leaved).*  fl.  pure  white,  fragrant,  from 
ten  to  twenty  in  a  drooping  raceme  on  an  erect  stem  6in.  to  12in. 
high.  Summer.  I.  roundish,  quite  entire  or  crenulated,  shorter 
than  the  dilated  petioles,  h.  6in.  Europe  (Britain).  (F.  D.  1816  ; 
Sy.  En.  B.  895.)  The  variety  arenaria  (Sy.  En.  B.  8%),  found 
on  sandy  sea -shores,  differs  from  the  type  in  having  smaller 
leaves,  and  pedicels  as  long  as  the  ovate  sepals,  and,  generally, 
several  scale-like  bracts  below  the  inflorescence.  Both  the  type 
and  its  variety  are  exceedingly  pretty  plants  for  rockwork,  and 
prefer  a  sandy  soil. 

P.  sccunda  (side-flowering).*  /.  greenish-white,  horizontal,  iin. 
in  diameter  ;  racemes  secund,  lin.  to  2in.  long  ;  scape  slender,  2in. 
to  5in.  long.  July.  I.  ovate,  acute,  serrate,  lin.  to  liin.  long, 
rosulate  or  alternate,  rather  thin,  reticulate ;  petioles  shorter. 
Stem  straggling ;  branches  lin.  to  4in.  long,  ascending.  Europe 
(Britain),  West  Asia,  North  America.  (F.  D.  402 ;  Sy.  En.  B. 
899.) 

P.  umbellata  (umbelled).  A  synonym  of  Chimaphila  corymbosa. 
P.  nniflora  (one-flowered).  A  synonym  of  Moneses  uniflora. 

PYROLIRION.  Included  under  Zepkyranthes 
(which  see). 

PYROSTEGIA  IGNEA.  A  synonym  of  Bignonia 
venusta. 

PYRRHEIMA.      Included     under     Tradescantia 

(which  see). 

PYRULARIA  (a  diminutive  from  Pyrus,  the  Pear ; 

in  allusion    to    the    form    of    the    fruit,   which,   in   the 

original  species,  is  like  a  small  Pear).     SYNS.  Hamiltonia, 

Sphcerocarya.      OBD.    Santalacece.     A.    genus   comprising 

only  a  couple   of  species  of  deciduous   trees   or   shrubs, 

one    North    American,   the    other     Himalayan.     Flowers 

cymulose  at  the  tips  of  the  branches,  or   in  the  upper 

axils;    cymelets   forming    a  terminal,   compound   raceme, 

or  a  raceme-like  panicle ;   fertile  flowers  usually  few  at 

the  tips  of  the  branches,  often  twin  or  solitary.      Drupe 

ovoid    or    sub-globose,   rather    large.     Leaves   alternate, 

shortly    pedicellate,   membranous.     The    only    species    in 

cultivation   is   a  half-hardy    shrub ;    it   thrives    in    sandy 

loam,  and  may  be  increased  by  cuttings. 

P.  oleifera  (oil-bearing).    Buffalo,  Elk,  or  Oil  Nut.    /.  greenish ; 

spike  small,  few-flowered,  terminal.    May.    Jr.  lin.  long.    I.  ob' 

ovate-oblong,  acute,  or  pointed  at  both  ends,  soft,  very  veiny 

minutely  pellucid-dotted,    h.  3ft.  to  12ft.    North  America   1800 

Plant  minutely  downy  when  young,  at  length  glabrous,  imbued 

with  an  acrid  oil,  especially  the  fruit.    SYN.  P.  pubera. 

P.  pubera  (downy).    A  synonym  of  P.  oleifera. 

FYRUS  (the  old  Latin  name  used  by  Pliny  for  the 
Pear-tree).  Apple,  Pear,  Service,  &c.  Including  Mains 
and  Sorbus.  Cydonia  and  Mespilus  are  also  included,  by 
Bentham  and  Hooker,  under  this  genus;  but,  for  horti- 
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cultural  purposes,  they  are  kept  distinct  in  this  work. 
Some  of  the  plants  met  with  in  gardens  under  the 
generic  name  of  Aronia  belong  here.  ORD.  Rosacece. 
A  genus  comprising  from  thirty-five  to  forty  species  of 
hardy  trees  or  shrubs,  inhabiting  the  temperate  regions 
of  the  Northern  hemisphere,  and  the  mountains  of  the 
East  Indies.  Flowers  in  terminal  cymes,  rarely  corym- 
bose, or  reduced  to  one  or  two  flowers ;  bracts  subulate, 
deciduous ;  calyx  tube  urceolate  or  rarely  turbinate ; 
petals  five,  sub-orbiculate,  shortly  unguiculate.  Fruit 
fleshy,  ovoid,  globose,  or  pyriform.  Leaves  alternate, 
deciduous,  petiolate,  simple  or  pinnate,  often  serrate; 
stipules  deciduous.  The  species  are  readily  raised  from 
seeds,  in  the  way  mentioned  under  Apple  and  Pear ; 
the  garden  varieties  and  weaker-growing,  ornamental 
species  are  most  readily  propagated  by  grafting  or  bud- 
ding on  the  Apple  or  Pear  stocks.  Except  where  other- 
wise stated,  the  flowers  in  the  under-mentioned  species 
are  white. 

P.  acerba  (sour).  A  synonym  of  P.  Mains  acerba. 
P.  amcricana  (American).  American  Mountain  Ash.  fl.  in  large, 
flat  cymes.  June.  fr.  bright  red,  globose,  not  larger  than  peas, 
disposed  in  clusters.  I.  odd-pinnate ;  leaflets  thirteen  to  fifteen, 
lanceolate,  taper-pointed,  sharply  serrate,  with  pointed  teeth, 
rather  shining  above,  and  scarcely  pale  beneath.  Northern 
United  States,  &c.,  1782.  Tree  or  tall  shrub.  (W.  D.  B.  i.  54.) 
SYN.  Sorbug  ainericana. 

P.  a.  microcarpa  (small-fruited).  This  variety  is  only  dis- 
tinguished from  the  type  by  its  smaller  fruits. 
P.  angustifolia  (narrow-leaved).  fl.  rose-colour,  with  distinct 
styles.  April.  I.  simple,  oblong  or  lanceolate,  often  acute  at 
the  base,  mostly  toothed,  glabrous,  h.  20ft.  North  America, 
1750.  Tree.  "  Perhaps  a  variety  of  P.  curonaria  "  (Asa  Gray). 
(B.  B.  1207;  W.  D.  B.  132.) 

P.  arbutitolia  (Arbutus-leaved).*  Choke-berry,  fl.  white  or 
tinged  with  purple ;  cymes  woolly.  May  and  June.  fr.  red  or 
purple,  pear-shaped,  or,  when  ripe,  globular.  I.  simple,  oblong  or 
obovate,  finely  serrate  woolly  beneath.  A.  2ft.  to  10ft.  North 
America,  1700.  Shrub.  (B.  M.  3668.)  SYN.  P.  floribunda 
(B.  B.  1006). 

P.  a.  melanocarpa  (black-fruited).  This  only  differs  from  the 
type  in  its  somewhat  larger  leaves  and  dark  purple  fruit. 
SYN.  P.  grandifolia  (B.  B.  1154). 

P.  Aria.*  Aria ;  White  Beam-tree,  fl.  iin.  in  diameter,  in  loose 
corymbs.  May  and  June.  fr.  dotted  with  red,  iin.  in  diameter, 
sub-globose.  I.  simple  or  pinnatitid,  rarely  pinnate  at  base,  2in. 
to  6in.  long,  very  variable,  glabrous  above,  plaited,  coarsely  and 
irregularly  serrate,  deeply  lobed,  white  and  flocculent  beneath. 
h.  4ft.  to  40ft.  'Europe  (Britain),  &c.  Bush  or  small  tree. 
(Sy.  En.  B.  482.)  The  following  are  defined  by  Mr.  Boswell 
as  sub-species : 

P.  A.  latifolia  (broad-leaved).  1.  from  ovate-oblong  to  sub- 
orbicular,  more  or  less  lobed,  grey-tomentose  beneath  ;  lobes 
deltoid,  serrate-acuminate,  the  nerves  five  to  nine  on  each  side, 
less  prominent  beneath.  This  approaches  P.  tonninalis. 
P.  A.  rnpioola  (rock-loving),  fr.  inclining  to  carmine,  Jin.  in 
diameter.  1.  obovate-oblong,  lobed  above,  snow-white  beneath ; 
nerves  five  to  eight  on  each  side. 

P.  A.  scandica  (Scandinavian).  I.  less  coriaceous  than  in 
the  type,  oblong,  deeply  lobed  or  pinnatifid,  glabrous  above, 
clothed  with  a  loose  grey  tomentum  beneath ;  lobes  oblong  or 
rounded.  Arctic  Europe. 

P.   Aucuparia   (fowler's).*     Mountain   Ash ;   Bowan-tree.     Jl. 
cream-white,    £in.  in  diameter ;   pedicels   and   calyces  villous ; 
3ter,  compound,  corymbose,    dense- 
r.  scarlet,  with  yellow  flesh,  globose, 


cymes  4in.  to  6in.  in  diameter,  compound,  corymbo 
flowered.  May  and  June.  fr.  scarlet,  with  yellow  fles 
Jin.  in  diameter.  I.  5in.  to  Sin.  long,  pinnate  ;  leaflets  six  to 
eight  pairs,  lin.  to  liin.  long,  linear-oblong,  sub-acute,  ser- 
rate, pale  beneath,  and  hairy  along  the  midrib  and  nerves, 
glabrous  beneath  when  old,  or  nearly  so.  h.  10ft.  to  30ft. 
Europe  (Britain),  Siberia,  &c.  Tree.  (Sy.  En.  B.  486.)  Of  this 
species  there  are  many  varieties,  the  principal  of  which  are  : 
fastiyiata,  a  form  of  strict,  erect,  habit  ;  fructu  •  luteo,  with 
yellow  fruit  ;  pendula,  with  weeping  branches  ;  and  variegata, 
with  variegated  leaves. 

P.  baccata  (berried).*  fl.,  calyx  lobes  deciduous;  peduncles 
crowded.  April  and  May.  fr.  yellow,  tinged  with  red,  roundish, 
about  the  size  of  a  cherry.  I.  ovate,  acute,  equally  serrated, 
glabrous,  the  length  of  the  petioles,  h.  15ft  to  20ft.  Siberia  and 
Dahuria,  1784.  Tree.  The  pulp  of  the  fruit  is  used,  in  Siberia, 
for  making  quasar  punch.  (B.  M.  6112.) 

P.  betulrefolia  (Birch-leaved),  fl.  disposed  in  sessile  umbels, 
appearing  before  the  leaves  ;  anthers  deep  red.  fr.  brownish, 
dotted  with  white,  small,  sub-globose.  I.  whitish,  on  long 
petioles,  elliptic,  acute  at  both  ends,  serrate,  2in.  long,  lin.  broad. 
a,  187.9.  Shrub. 


China, 


See  Fig.  334.    (B.  H.  1879,  318.) 
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Pyros — continued. 
P.    Bollwylleriana    (Bollwyllerian).     ft.   disposed    in    many- 

flowered  corymbs.     ApriL    Jr.  orange-yellow,  small,  turbinate. 

L  simple,  ovate,  coarsely  serrated,  tonientose  beneath  and  on  the 

buds,  when  young  velvety  above,  but  glabrous  in  the  adult  state. 

A.  20ft    Khlneland,  1786.    Tree.    (B.  R,  1437.)  SYX.  P.  Pollrxria 

(K  B.  C.  1C09). 
P.    Botryapium  (Botryapium).     A   synonym   o<    Anulanchier 

oanadeiun*. 


Pyros — continued. 

lanceolate,  acute,  entire,  covered  with  a  whitish,  silky  pubescence. 
Asia  Minor,  Ac.  An  ornamental  and  distinct  bush  or  small  tree. 
(Finnland).  This  resembles  P.  Aria 


has  the  leaves  pinnatifid  towards  the  base  ;  it  is  regarded  br 
Boswell,  as  a  hybrid  between  that  plant  and  P.  A^varia,  * 
which  latter  it  possesses  the  sweet-scented  flower  and  other 
characteristics.  Europe  (Island  of  Arran).  Tree,  Sv*.  P.  pin- 
natijida  (Sy.  En.  B.  485). 
,^'^-^- 


FIG.  334.  FRUITING  BRANCH  OF  PYRLS  BETUL^EI--OLIA. 


P.  Chamremespilus  (Bastard  Medlar).*  Bastard  Quince.  .*. 
reddish.  May  and  June,  fr.  red,  round.  I.  ovate,  serrated, 
glabrous,  clothed,  when  young,  with  deciduous  down.  A.  5ft. 
to  6ft  Mountainous  parts  of  Europe,  Ac.,  1683.  Shrub.  SYNS. 
jOntatffut  Chamtemespiliu  (J.  F.  A.  231X  Svrbus  ChamaemefpHus. 

P.  C.  Hostii  (Hosf  s).  ft.  rose-pink,  in  large,  terminal  corymbs. 
Spring.  L  broad-elliptic,  obtuse,  often  lobed,  with  serrated 
margins.  A.  10ft.  Tree  or  shrub.  SYNS.  P.  Hostii  (Gn.,  Oct. 
1881),  Aria  Hogtii,  CraUetna  Hostti. 

P.  commnnis  (common).  Wild  Pear.  JL  lin.  to  liin.  in  diameter  ; 
cymes  simple.  April  and  May.  fr.  pyriform,  lin.  to  2in.  long. 
1.  lin.  to  liin.  long,  fascicled  on  the  last  year's  wood,  alternate  on 
the  shoots,  oblong-ovate,  acute,  obtusely  serrate,  more  or  less 
pubescent  or  flocculent  below  when  young  ;  those  of  the  young 
tree  often  lobed;  petioles  slender.  A720ft  to  40ft  Europe 
(Britain),  Ac.  Shrub  or  small  tree.  (Sy.  En.  B.  488.)  Of  this 
species  there  are  several  varieties,  the  following  being  the  most 
distinct.  See  alto  Pear. 

P.  c.  Achras  (Achras).  fr.  rounded  at  the  base.  L  broader  than 
in  the  type,  acute  or  cuspidate,  flocculent  on  both  surfaces  when 
young.  Bare. 

P.  C.  Briggsii  (Briggs1).    A  synonym  of  P.  eordata. 

P.  c.  Pyraster  (Pyraster).  fr.  obconical  at  base,  L  shortly 
acuminate,  pubescent  below  when  young. 

P.  cordata  (heart-shaped),  /r.  very  small,  globose  or  pyri- 
form. 1.  ovate,  rounded  at  base,  SYN.  P.  communit  Bn<igs\v 
(J.  B.  180). 

P.  coronaria  (crowned).*  Sweet-scented  Crab.  ft.  rose-colonr, 
large,  fragrant,  few  in  the  corymb  ;  styles  woolly,  united  at  base. 
May.  fr.  greenish,  fragrant.  L  simple,  ovate,  often  rather 
heart-shaped,  cut-serrate  or  lobed,  soon  glabrous.  A.  20ft. 
North  America,  1724.  Tree.  (B.  M.  2009.)  P.  angvtttfoUa  is 
perhaps  a  variety  of  this  species. 

P.  domestica  (domestic).*  True  Service-tree,  fl.  cream-colour, 
about  the  size  of  those  of  the  Hawthorn,  jwnicled.  May. 
fr.  reddish-spotted,  obovate,  about  lin.  long.  L  pinnate  ;  leaflets 
uniform,  serrated  towards  the  points,  clothed  beneath  with 
deciduous,  cottony  down.  A.  20ft  to  60ft.  Britain.  The  fruit 
of  this  tree,  if  tasted  in  an  unripe  state,  is  extremely  austere 
causing  a  most  painful  and  durable  irritation  in  the  throat  ;  but 
when  mellowed  by  frost  or  keeping,  it  becomes  brown  soft,  and 
edible,  resembling  a  medlar,  though,  to  most  palates,  less  agree- 
able (G.  C.  n.  s.,  ri.  649.)  STX.  Sorbu  domatiea  (J.  F.  A.  447). 


P.  floribunda  (free-flowering).*  f.  beautiful  rich  rosy-red,  very 
freely  produced.  May.  fr.  long-stalked,  very  small,  nearly 
spherical.  L  small.  Shoots  slender.  Japan,  Ac.  One  of  the 
most  ornamental  of  hardy  shrubs.  See  Fig.  355.  (R,  H.  188'. 
296,  under  name  of  Malu*  microcarpa  fioritntnda.) 


.    .    .    .,     .       . 

P.  elasagnifolia  (Wild  Olive-leaved),    ft.  white,  small  ; 
denselvtomento.se.     May.     fr.   small,   globose,  crowned  with 
the  prominent  calyx.    I  lanceolate,  oblong-lanceolate,  or  hnear- 


FIG.  355.  FRUITING  BRANCH  AND  DETACHED  FRUIT  OF 
PYRUS  FLORIBUNDA. 
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Pyrus — continued. 
P.    floribunda    (free-flowering),    of  Lindley.     A   synonym    of 

P.  arbutifolia. 
P.  grandifolia  (large-leaved).      A    synonym  of  P.  arbutifolia 

melanocarpa. 
P.  Hostli  (Host's).    A  synonym  of  P.  ClMmcemespilus  Hostii. 


FIG.  336.  FLOWERING  BRANCH  OF  PYRUS  JAPONICA. 

P.  Japonica  (Japanese).*  fl.  deep  scarlet,  solitary  or  two  or  three 
together,  produced  the  greater  part  of  the  year  ;  calyx  glabrous  ; 
lobes  short,  obtuse,  entire,  fr.  green,  very  fragrant,  but  not 
edible,  ripening  in  October.  I.  oval,  somewhat  cuneate,  cre- 
nate-serrate,  quite  glabrous  on  both  surfaces  ;  stipules  reniform, 
serrated.  A.  5ft.  to  6ft.  Japan,  1815.  Deciduous  shrub.  Under 
the  genus  Pyrus,  this  is  the  proper  name  of  the  plant  described 
in  ibis  work  as  Cydonia  japonica.  See  Fig.  336. 


Pyrus — continued. 

P.  M.  acerba  (sour),  fl.,  tube  of  calyx  glabrous  ;  pedicels  slender, 
glabrous  or  nearly  so.  fr.  drooping.  I.,  young  ones  glabrous. 
SYN.  P.  acerba. 


FIG.  337.  BRANCHLET  AND  FRUIT  OF  PYRUS  LEUCOCARPA. 


.  « 

P.  Malus.  Crab  ;  Wild  Apple.  JL  pink  and  white,  few  Uin 
in  diameter;  calyx  segments  woolly;  peduncles  umbellate 
May.  fr.  yellow,  1m.  in  diameter,  sub-globose  indented  it  thp 
bfe-  l- 1m.  to  2in.  long,  oblong,  rounded,  acuminate  or  cuspidate 
at  the  tip,  glabrous  or  downy  beneath  when  youmr  Branrhpt 
spreading  1 20ft.  Europe  (Britain).  Shrub  or  smlil  t?et^ 


FIG.  338.   FRUITS  OF  PYRUS  MALUS  BKRTINI. 

P.  M.  Bertini  (Berlin's).  This  form  is  remarkable  for  the  freedom 
with  which  its  handsome,  brightly-coloured  fruits  are  produced. 
See  Fig.  338. 

P.  M.  cratsegina  (Hawthorn-like),  fr.  with  the  calyx  segments 
long  and  persistent,  somewhat  resembling  some  of  the  large- 
fruited  Thorns.  I.  Ions-stalked,  like  those  of  the  common  Crab 
in  outline.  See  Fig.  339.  (R.  H.  1881,  291,  under  name  of 
Status  microcarpa  cratceyina.) 

P.  M.  mitis  (small),    fl.,  pedicels  stout,  and,  as  well  as 

the  calyx  tube  and  young  leaves,  pubescent,  fr.  erect. 
P.  M.  prtecox  (early).  This  variety  is  principally 
interesting  by  reason  of  its  long-stalked,  persistent 
fruits.  (R.  H.  1881,  297,  under  name  of  Malus  micro- 
carpa prcecox.) 

P.  M.  sempervirens  (evergreen).  Evergreen  Crab. 
fr.  short-stalked,  round.  I.  deeply  and  irregularly 
toothed,  retained  on  tree  sometimes  throughout  the 
winter.  (R.  H.  1831,  296,  under  name  of  Malus 
microcarpa  sempervirens.) 

P.  Maulei  (Maule's).*  fl.  bright  red.  April,  fr.  golden- 
yellow,  produced  in  great  abundance,  agreeably  per- 
fumed, but  exceedingly  acid  to  the  taste.  I.  somewhat 
smaller  than  those  of  P.  japonica,  and  plant  dwarfer 
and  more  compact  in  habit.  Japan,  1874.  One  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  recently-introduced  shrubs.  The  fruit 
makes  an  excellent  conserve.  Under  the  generic  name 
Pyrua,  this  is  the  correct  name  of  the  plant  described 
in  this  work  as  Cydonia  Maulei.  See  Fig.  340. 
P.  nivalis  (snowy).  Snow-tree,  fl.  white,  large,  shortly- 
stalked.  May.  fr.  rounded  or  depressed  ;  skin  yellowish- 
green,  spotted  with  brown  or  red  on  the  sunny  side, 
smooth.  I.  oboval-obtuse,  mucronate,  crenated  at  the 
summit,  or  lanceolate,  entire,  covered  with  a  greyish 
pubescence.  Europe,  &c.  Tree.  (B.  R.  1482  ;  J.  F.  A. 

P.     pinnatifida    (pinnatifld-leaved).     A    synonym  of 

P.  fennica. 
P.    Pollveria    (Bollwyllerian).       A   synonym    of    P. 

Bollwylleriana. 

P.  prunifolia  (Prunus-leaved).  Siberian  Crab.  fl.  much  re- 
sembling those  of  the  common  Pear  ;  peduncles  pubescent ;  styles 
woolly  at  the  base.  April  and  May.  Jr.,  when  ripe,  yellowish, 
but  red  on  the  side  exposed  to  the  sun,  globose,  of  an  austere 
taste,  decaying  like  the  fruit  of  the  Medlar,  and  then  more 
palatable.  I.  ovate,  acuminate,  serrate,  glabrous,  resembling 
those  of  the  Cherry-tree,  on  long  petioles,  h.  20ft.  to  30ft. 
Siberia,  1758.  Tree.  (B.  M.  6158.) 

P.  salvifolia  (Sage-leaved),  fl.  on  simple,  umbellate  pedicels. 
April  and  May.  fr.  large,  elongated,  very  useful  for  making 
perry.  I.  lanceolate,  quite  entire,  toinentose  beneath,  when 
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Pyma— continued. 

young  relvety  above,  but  in  the  adult  state  glabrous.  Branches 
thickf  A.  20ft.  to  30ft.  Europe.  Tree.  (B.  R.  1482.)  This  is 
simply  a  form  of  P.  nioalit,  with  somewhat  broader  leaves. 


FIG.  339.  FRUITING  BRANCH  OP  PYRUS  MALTS  CJUT.FGIXA. 


nued. 

orate,  famished  with  bristly  teeth.  China,  1872.  A 
tree,  with  upright  branches.  (B,  H.  1872,  28,  Fig.  3.) 
P.  3in»"f«T  (Chinese).  Sandy  Pear;  Snow  Pear.  JL  white. 
April.  A  tree  differing  from  the 
European  Pear  in  its  "longer, 
greener  branches;  larger,  more 
lucid,  and  almost  evergreen  leaves; 
insipid,  apple  -  shaped,  waited, 
very  gritty  fruit  ;  and  a  calyx 
the  inside  of  which  is  destitute 
of  the  down  that  is  found  in 
all  the  varieties  of  the  European 
Pear"  (Lindley).  Very  con- 
spicuous in  spring,  by  reason 
of  the  glossy,  bronzy-red  tints  of 
the  young  leaves.  China,  1820. 
(B.  B.  1248;  G.  C.  n.  s.,  iv.  467.) 

P.  spectabilis  (showy).*  jL  pale 
red,  large,  when  open  semi-double; 
buds  of  a  deeper  hue  ;  umbels  ses- 
sile, many-flowered  ;  petals  ovate, 
nnguiculate  :  styles  woolly  at  base. 
April  and  May.  L  oval-oblong, 
serrated,  glabrous,  as  well  as  the 
calyx  tube.  A.  20ft.  to  30ft.  China, 
1780.  Tree.  (B.  M.  267.) 

P.  s.  Kaido  (Kaido).  JL  before 
expansion  dull  vinous-red  ;  the 
ulterior  when  expanded  blush- 
white,  and  the  exterior  blush  at 
the  edges,  the  centre  wine-red  ; 
very  abundant,  large,  fr.  nume- 
rous, said  to  be  edible  after  be- 
coming bletted.  Japan,  1874. 

P.  Toringo.*  Toringo  Crab.  JL 
white  or  faintly  rosy.  May.  fr. 


very  small,  long-stalked.  I.  simple 
or  lobed,  often  a! 


P.  sambncifolia (Elder-leaved).  JL  larger  than  in  P.  amtricana ; 
cymes  smaller.  June.  Jr.  larger,  when  young  ovoid,  at  length 
globose.  L  oblong-oval  or  lanceolate-ovate,  mostly  obtuse  or 
abruptly  short-pointed,  serrate  (mostly  doubly),  with  more  spread- 
ing  teeth,  often  pale  beneath.  Excepting  in  the  above  characters, 
this  species  resembles  P.  americana,  of  which  it  is  perhaps  a 
variety.  Tree. 

P.  Sieboldii  (Siebold's),  of  Carriere.  fr.  regularly  top-shaped  ; 
stalk  long,  inserted  in  a  shallow  basin ;  eye  slightly  de- 
pressed ;  skin  russet-brown,  with  pale  spots ;  flesh  white, 
juicy,  with  a  very  peculiar  flavour.  Japan,  1880.  Tree.  (B.  H. 
1880,  p.  110.) 

P.  Sieboldii  (Siebold's),  of  BegeL    A  synonym  of  P.  Torinyo. 

P.  Simonii  (Simon's).  jL  numerous,  in  compact  corymbs.  Spring. 
fr.  yellow,  somewhat  spherical,  2in.  in  diameter.  I.  cordate- 


FIG.  340.  FLOWERING  BRANCHES  AND  DETACHED  FLOWER 
OF  PTRUS  MAI  LEI. 


or  lobed,  often  almost  compound, 
and  much  resembling  those  of 
some  of  the  Crabegns  on  the  young  barren  shoots.  Japan. 
Tree  or  shrub.  See  Kis.  341.  "(R.  H.  1831,  296,  under  name 
of  ifaiut  miencmrpa  Toringo.)  SYN.  P.  Sitboldii  (of  Begel). 


Fio.  341.    FRUITING  BRANCH  AND  DETACHED  FRUIT  OF  PTRIS 
TORINGO. 

P.  T.  Bingo  (Bingo).  A  free-flowering,  ornamental  bush  or  small 
tree,  with,  generallv,  three  or  four-celled  fruits.  Leaves  generally 
more  incis^  than'in  the  type.  (R.  H.  1881,  297,  under  name  of 
Malut  mieroearpa  Ainyo.) 

P.  torminalis  (griping).  Wild  Service.  JL  numerous,  iin.  in 
diameter.  April  and  May.  fr.  pyriform  or  sub-globose,  greenish- 
brown  dotted.  L  2in.  to  4in.  long,  oblong-ovate  or  cordate,  six 
to  ten-lobed,  when  mature  glabrous  on  both  surfaces;  lobes 
hh^alii  acuminate.  A.  10ft.  to  50ft  Europe  (BritainX  North 
Africa.  Tree. 
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Pyras — continued. 

P.  ussuriensis  (Ussuri).  /.white;  filaments  as  long  as  calyx ; 
styles  three,  free,  slabrous.  May.  I.  broadly  oval,  pointed 
sharply  toothed,  fading  to  a  fine  brownish-red  in  autumn.  Stalk 
of  roundish  fruit  about  the  same  length  as  its  diameter,  h.  20ft 
to  30ft.  Amurland,  &c.,  1861.  Tree. 

PYTHION.     A  synonym  of  Amorphophallus. 

PYTHIUM  (from  the  Greek  word  pytho,  I  cause  to 
putrefy;  plants  inhabited  by  these  Fungi  soon  decay). 
A  genus  of  Fungi,  in  which  are  included  a  number 
of  species,  all  of  which  are  parasites  in  the  in- 
terior of  plants.  Some  of  them  are  hurtful  to  certain 
cultivated  plants.  There  is  considerable  doubt  as  to  the 
actual  number  of  distinct  species  of  Pythium,  as  several 
are  probably  the  same  Fungus  under  different  names; 
e.g.,  the  following  have  been  described  as  found  in 
Potato  plants :  P.  Equiseti  (Sadeb.),  P.  incertum  (Benny), 
P.  vexans  (De  By.),  and  P.  proliferum  (De  By.).  In 
regard  to  the  first  three  of  these,  Mr.  W.  G.  Smith 
expresses  his  inability  to  distinguish  them  from  one 
another.  The  genus  belongs  to  a  group  of  Fungi 
with  distinct  mycelium,  producing  sporangia  at  the  tips 
of  the  branches,  in  which  zoospores  are  produced,  in  the 
form  of  fragments  of  protoplasm,  each  provided  with  two 
cilia;  or,  rather,  the  zoospores  are  formed  after  the  con- 
tents of  the  sporangia  flow  out  into  the  surrounding 
water.  On  the  mycelium,  sexual  reproduction  is  effected 
by  the  formation  of  a  globular  cell  (the  oosphere)  on 
the  end  of  a  short  branch  (oogonium).  Near  this  another 
small  branch  forms,  and,  growing  to  and  piercing  the 
oogonium,  fertilises  the  oosphere,  and  produces  thereby 
a  single  resting  spore  or  oospore  within  it.  The  very 
nearly  allied  genus,  Saprolegnia,  differs  from  Pythium 
in  the  zoospores  being  formed  inside  the  sporangia,  and 
in  more  than  one  oospore  being  formed  in  each  oogonium. 

The  food  or  host-plants  inhabited  by  species  of 
Pythium  belong  to  widely-separated  groups,  including 
Algaa,  prothalli,  and  leafy  plants  of  Equiseta,  or  Horse- 
tails, prothalli  of  Ferns,  and  Potatoes.  P.  de  Baryanum,  a 
widely-distributed  parasite,  lives  in  germinating  plants  of 
Clover,  Spurrey,  Camelina,  Maize,  &c.  This  last  species 
renders  the  lowest  part  of  the  young  stems  soft  and 
tender,  and  soon  causes  decay.  Its  mycelium  traverses 
all  the  parts  that  appear  withered.  In  damp  air,  branches 
grow  out,  and  form  on  the  tip  rounded  cells,  in  some 
of  which  are  produced  zoospores,  in  others  oospores,  and 
on  other  branches  conidia  are  formed.  In  whatever  way 
formed,  the  spores  give  origin  to  a  mycelium,  which 
bores  into  suitable  food-plants  and  reproduces  the 
Fungus. 

Remedies  are  hardly  to  be  found,  owing  to  the  species 
of  Pythium  being  internal  parasites.  Diseased  plants 
should  be  removed  and  destroyed,  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  these  or  of  any  other  causes  of  disease. 

PYXIDANTHERA  (from  pyxis,  pyxidos,  a  box,  and 
anthera,  an  anther;  the  anther  opening  as  if  by  a  lid). 
ORD.  Diapensiaceas.  A  monotypic  genus,  closely  allied  to 
Diapensia.  The  species  is  a  minute,  prostrate,  creeping 
herb  or  sub-shrub.  It  is  a  remarkably  pretty  little  plant 
for  the  rock  garden,  and  thrives  best  in  very  sandy  soil, 
and  in  sunny  situations. 

P.  barbulata  (small-bearded).*  Pine-barren  Beauty,  fl.  white  or 
rose,  solitary,  sessile,  very  numerous ;  corolla  flve-lobed,  shortly 
campanulate,  the  lobes  patent  and  pbovate.  Early  summer. 
I.  imbricate,  narrow,  oblanceolate,  entire,  bearded  at  the  base, 
mostly  alternate  on  the  sterile  branches,  h.  2in.  New  Jersey 
1851.  (B.  M.  4592.)  SYN.  Diapensia  barbulata. 

FYXIDATE.     Furnished  with  a  lid. 


QUADRI.  A  term,  used  in  Latin  compounds,  signi- 
fying four ;  e.g.,  Quadrifoliolate,  when  a  petiole  bears 
four  leaflets  from  the  same  point;  Quadrijugate,  in  four 
pairs. 


QUADRIA.     A  synonym  of  Gueviua  (which  see). 
QUAKING  GRASS.     See  Briza. 

QUALEA  (the  native  name  in  Guiana).  ORD. 
Vochysiacece.  A  genus  comprising  about  twenty-five 
species  of  curious,  stove,  resinous  trees,  natives  of 
Brazil  and  Guiana.  Flowers  yellow,  pink,  or  blue,  rather 
large,  disposed  in  lateral  and  terminal  racemes  or 
panicles ;  sepals  five,  free  ;  petal  one,  unguicnlate, 
obovate  or  obcordate.  Leaves  opposite  or  verticillate, 
coriaceous,  petiolate,  costate ;  petioles  bi?landulose  at 
base.  The  only  species  in  .  cultivation — Q.  rosea — 
thrives  in  a  compost  of  peat  and  leaf  mould.  Propaga- 
tion may  be  effected  by  seeds,  sown  on  a  hotbed ;  or 
by  cuttings  of  half-ripened  shoots,  inserted  in  sandy 
soil,  under  a  bell  glass,  in  bottom  heat. 
Q.  rosea  (rose-coloured),  fl.,  petal,  as  well  as  the  large  segment 
of  the  calyx,  white  on  the  outside,  rose-coloured  on  the  inside, 
entire ;  spur  shorter  than  the  calyx.  I.  elliptic,  acuminate, 
glabrous  on  both  surfaces,  h.  30ft.  Guiana.  (A.  G.  1.)  SYN. 


Q.  violacea  (violaceous).    A  synonym  of  Q.  rosea. 

QUAMASH,  or  CAMASH.  A  common  name  for 
Camassia  esculenta. 

QUAMOCLIT.  Included  under  Ipomoea  (which  see). 
QUAQUA  (name  given  to  the  plant  by  the  Hotten- 
tots, who  eat  the  stems  raw).  ORD.  Asclepiadew.  A 
monotypic  genus.  The  species  is  an  erect,  dwarf, 
branched,  and  rather  bushy,  greenhouse  succulent,  allied 
to  Boucerosia,  requiring  culture  similar  to  Stapelia 
(which  see). 

Q.  hottentotorum  (Hottentot),  fl.  in  fascicles  of  six  to  ten  or 
more,  along  the  grooves  between  the  angles  of  the  branches,  on 
very  short  pedicels ;  calyx  pale  green  or  purplish  ;  corolla  pale 
greenish-yellow,  £in.  in  diameter,  with  five  spreading  lobes; 
corona  pale  yellow,  very  minute.  Older  stems  lin.  thick,  younger 
ones  £in.  to  jin.  thick ;  angles  four,  rounded,  armed  with  stout, 
horizontal  or  slightly  decurved,  decussate,  brown-pointed  teeth. 
h.  4in.  to  6in.  Plant  greyish-green  or  purplish,  glabrous.  Nama- 
qualand,  lb?a  (G.  C.  n.  s.,  xii.  1.) 

QUARTINIA.  A  synonym  of  Pterolobium  (which 
see). 

QUASSIA  (a  name  applied  by  Linnasus  to  a  tree  of 
Surinam,  in  honour  of  a  negro,  Quassi  or  Coissi,  who 
employed  its  bark  as  a  remedy  for  fever).  ORD.  Sima- 
rube<K.  A  monotypic  genus,  the  species  being  a  lofty, 
stove  tree,  more  curious  than  beautiful,  and  in  appear- 
ance similar  to  the  common  Ash.  It  thrives  in  a  com- 
post of  rich,  sandy  loam  and  leaf  mould.  Propagated 
by  cuttings,  made  of  ripe  shoots,  and  inserted  in  sand, 
under  a  bell  glass,  in  heat. 


ira  (bitter),  fl.  scarlet,  large,  tubulose,  arranged  in  ter- 
minal clusters.  I.  alternate,  impari-pinnate ;  petioles  winged ; 
leaflets  opposite,  entire,  h.  20ft.  Tropical  America,  1790.  The 
wood  of  this  tree  is  destitute  of  smell,  but  has  an  intensely  bitter 
taste,  on  which  account  it  was  used  as  a  tonic  ;  the  root  and  the 
bark  have  also  been  considered  valuable  remedies  in  dysentery. 
(B.  M.  497.) 

QUATERNARY,  QUATERNATE.  Disposed  in 
fours. 

QUEBEC  OAK.     See  Qnercus  alba. 
QUEEN  LILY.     See  Pluedranassa. 

QUEEN  OF  THE  MEADOWS.  See  Spiraea 
Ulmaria. 

QUEKETTIA  (named  in  honour  of  the  late  E.  J. 
Quekett,  F.L.S.,  an  excellent  botanical  observer,  and 
one  of  our  best  vegetable  anatomists).  ORD.  Orchidece. 
A  monotypic  genus.  The  species  is  a  singular  little 
epiphyte,  of  more  botanical  than  horticultural  interest. 
It  requires  culture  similar  to  Fleurotkallis  (which  see). 

Q.  microscopies  (microscopic).  /.  yellow,  nearly  sessile,  cylin- 
drical, Jin.  long,  disposed  in  a  panicle  about  3in.  long.  I.  terete, 
subulate,  about  3in.  long,  mottled  with  light  green,  deep  green, 
and  purple.  Brazil. 

QUELTIA.     Included  under  Narcissus. 
QUERCITRON.     See  Quercus  tinctoria. 
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QUERCUS  (the  Latin  name).    Oak.    ORD.  Cupuliferas. 
A   well-known  genus,   comprising  nearly  300   species,  of 
mostly  hardy  trees,  rarely  shrubs.     Flowers  monoecious, 
in  unisexual,   amentaceous  or  erect,   very   rarely  andro- 
gynous, sessile   or   sub-sessile  spikes;    males   in  catkins, 
with    usually    six,    sometimes    ten    to    twelve    stamens ; 
females  solitary,  inclosed  in  imbricating  bracts  or  scales, 
with  a  more  or  less  perfect  three-celled  ovary,  very  rarely 
four   or   five-celled.      Nut   (glans  or   acorn)    fixed   to,   or 
included  within,  a  cup;    seed,  by  abortion,    usually  soli- 
tary.      Leaves    alternate,    annual    or    perennial,    entire, 
toothed,    or    lobed,    membranous    or    coriaceous,    penni- 
veined.     As  acorns  do  not  long  retain  their  germinative 
powers,  it  is  best  to  sow  them  soon  after  they  are  ripe. 
It   is   of  little   use  trying   to  import  from,  or  export  to, 
distant  countries  seeds  of  any  of  the  species  unless  these 
are  packed  tightly  in  damp  clay  or  earth.     The  curious 
variegated   and   other  forms    of    the    common    Oak,   &c., 
must  be    propagated   by   grafting.      See    also   Oak.      A 
selection  from  the  introduced  species  and  their  varieties 
is   given   below.       They  are   hardy   trees,   except   where 
otherwise   stated.      The   flowers  are  usually  produced  in 
spring    and  the  nuts  shed  in  the  autumn. 
Q.   acnta  (acute-leaved),    fl.,  catkins  flexile,  shorter  than  the 
leaves,  pendulous,  solitary  or  fasciculate ;  female  spikes  short. 
fr.,  cup  hemispherical,  with  concentric  rings  ;  nut  ovoid  or  ellip- 
soid, apiculate,  thrice  exceeding  the  cup.    I.  acute  or  obtuse  at 
base,  elliptic  or  oblong,  abruptly  acuminate,  entire  or  undulate- 
crenate  towards  the  apex,  2in.  to  4Jin.  long,  Jin.  to  2in.  broad ; 
young  ones   fulvous-tomentose,    older   ones   glabrous;   petioles 
about  lin.  long  ;   stipules  §in.  long,  narrow-linear,  pilose  at  back. 
Japan.    Tree  or  shrub.    Of  this  evergreen  species  there  are  two 
varieties  in  gardens :  albo-nervis,  with  white-veined,  and  roseo- 
nervis,  with  red-veined,  leaves.    (W.  &  F.  85.)    SYN.  Q.  Buergeri. 
Q.  JEgilops.    JEgilops,  Vallonea,  or  Velani  Oak.    fl.  greenish- 
white,    fr.,  cup  very  large,  hemispherical,  with  lanceolate,  elon- 
gated, spreading  scales ;  nut  brown,  very  ornamental.    I.  ovate- 
oblong,    with  bristle-pointed,  tooth-like  lobes,   hoary  beneath. 
A.  20ft.  to  50ft.    Grecian  Archipelago,  1731.    Evergreen  or  nearly 
so.     The  cups  and  acorns  are   exported  from   the   Levant   in 
large  quantities,  being  in  great  demand  for  tanning  purposes. 
(K.   E.  E.  7.)    SYN.   Q.  Ungeri  (K.  E.  E.  13).     Of  this  species, 
there  are  two  varieties  :   latifolia,  with  rather  broader  leaves, 
and  pendula,  with  drooping  branches. 

Q.  agrifolla  (scabby-leaved).  Enceno  Oak.  /.,  catkins  longer 
than  the  leaves.  Jr.,  cup  turbinate,  iin.  broad,  with  adpressed 
scales,  more  or  less  ciliated  on  their  margins  ;  nut  §in.  to  liin. 
long,  ovoid-oblong,  exserted,  acute.  I.  broadly  ovate  or  oval,  sub- 
cordate,  remotely  spine-toothed,  liin.  to  2in.  long,  seven  to 
eighteen  lines  broad,  chartaceous ;  adult  ones  glabrous  ;  petioles 
Jin.  long.  Young  branches  pubescent  A.  20ft  California,  1849. 
Evergreen.  (J.  H.  S.  vi.  157.) 

O.  alba  (white).  American  White  Oak ;  Quebec  Oak.  /.,  catkins 
slender,  fr.,  cup  hemispherical-saucer-shaped,  rough  or  tubercled 
at  maturity,  naked,  much  shorter  than  the  nut,  which  is  about 
lin.  long,  ovoid  or  oblong,  with  an  edible  kernel.  I.,  mature  ones 
Sin.  to  6in.  long,  lin.  to  3in.  broad,  obovate-oblong,  obliquely  cut 
into  from  three  to  nine  oblong  or  linear,  obtuse,  mostly  entire 
lobes,  smooth,  pale  or  glaucous  beneath,  bright  green  above. 
A.  60ft  North  America,  1724.  A  large  and  valuable,  deciduous 
tree.  (B.  M.  PL  250 ;  E.  T.  S.  M.  i.  145.)  In  the  variety  repanda, 
the  leaves  are  irregularly  sinuated  or  sinuately  lobed. 
Q.  aquatica  (aquatic).  Water  Oak.  Jr.  small ;  cup  saucer-shaped 
or  hemispherical ;  nut  dark  brown,  globular -ovoid.  I.  obovate- 
spathulate  or  narrowly  wedge-shaped,  with  a  long  tapering  base, 
and  an  often  obscurely  three-lobed  summit,  varying  to  oblanceo- 
late,  thick,  lin.  to  4in.  long,  iin.  to  2in.  broad ;  those  on  seedlings 
and  strong  shoots  often  incised  or  sinuate-pinnatifid,  then  mostly 
bristle-pointed  ;  petioles  rarely  iin.  long.  A.  60ft.  to  80ft  North 
America  (near  ponds,  &c.\  1723.  Deciduous.  The  wood  of  this 
species  is  similar  to  that  of  all  other  North  American  Oaks. 
O.  austriaca  sempervirens  (evergreen  Austrian).  A  synonym 

of  Q.  glandulifera. 

O.  Ballota  (Ballota).     Barbary  Oak;   Sweet  Acorn  Oak.    Jr., 
scales  of  the  cup  usually  convex  at  back  ;  kernel  of  a  mild  and 
agreeable  flavour.    I.  often  rounded  at  base,  dentate  or  entire, 
very  hoary  beneath.    South-west  Europe,  &c. 
Q.  bambussefolia  (Bambusa-leaved).    A  synonym  of  Q.  salicina. 
Q.  Banisteri  (Banister's).    A  synonym  of  Q.  ilictfolia. 
Q.  bicolor  (two-coloured).   Swamp  White  Oak.  fl.,  catkins  pilose. 
fr.  borne  on  peduncles  much  longer  than  the  petioles;  cup  hemi- 
spherical, about  Ain.  long,  hoary,  the  upper  scales  awn-shaped, 
sometimes  forming  a  mossy-fringed  margin ;  nut  scarcely  lin.  long, 
ellipsoid.    I.  obovate  or  oblong-obovate,  wedge-shaped  at  base, 
coarsely  sinuate-crenate  and  often  rather  pinnatifld  than  toothed, 
soft-downy  and  white-hoary  beneath,  the  main  primary    veins 
six  to  eight  pairs,  lax  and  a  little  prominent    A.  60ft.    North 


Qnercns — continued. 

America,  1800.    Deciduous.    (E.  T.  S.  M.  153.)    SYN   O 
tomentosa. 

Q.  Buergeri  (Buerger's).    A  synonym  of  y.  acuta. 

Q.Catesb»l(Catesby's).  Scrub  Oak.  fr.  hemispherical-turbinate 
half  as  long  as  the  blackish,  ellipsoid  nut,  with  adpressed  sliehtlv 
silky  scales.  I.  4in.  to  7in.  long,  Sin.  to  6in.  broad,  shortly  p'etiolate 
cuneate  at  base,  oblong,  deeply  cut  into  three  to  five  unequal" 
often  falcate  or  spreading,  ovate,  acuminate  lobes,  whictf  are 
subulate-mucronate  at  the  apex,  and  also  sometimes  on  the 
margins,  the  central  one  trilobed ;  young  ones  pubescent,  adult 
ones  glabrous.  A.  15ft.  to  30ft.  North  America,  1823.  Deciduous 


FIG.  342.  BRANCH  OF  QUERCUS  CERRIS,  WITH  MALE  CATKINS. 

Q.  Cerris  (Cerris). »  Bitter,  Mossy-cupped,  or  Turkey  Oak. 
fl.  greenish-white  ;  catkins  pubescent,  lin.  to  Sin.  long  ;  females 
at  the  sides  of  a  short  peduncle,  fr.  solitary  or  twin  ;  cup  hemi- 
spherical, bristly,  with  elongated,  pubescent  scales ;  nut  brown, 
cylindrical,  |in.  to  IJin.  long.  I.  oblong  or  obovate,  variable, 
sinuate- toothed  or  often  pinnatifld,  with  obtuse  or  acute,  often 
mucronulate  lobes,  very  shortly  pilose  on  both  sides,  rarely 
stellate  above,  on  very  short  petioles ;  stipules  narrow-linear, 
pilose.  Young  branches  pubescent,  h.  40ft.  to  60ft.  South 
Europe,  Ac.,  1735.  See  Figs.  342  and  343.  (W.  D.  B.  ii.  92.) 

Q.  C.  austiiaca  (Austrian).  I.  on  rather  long  stalks,  ovate- 
oblong,  slightly  but  copiously  sinuated,  downy  and  hoary 
beneath ;  lobes  short,  ovate,  acute,  entire  ;  stipules  shorter  than 
the  footstalks.  A.  40ft.  South-east  Europe,  1824.  (K.  E.  E.  20, 
under  name  of  Q.  auatriaca.) 

Q,.  C.  crispa  (curled).  L  somewhat  curled  at  the  edges.  Bark 
corky.  A.  over  60ft. 

O.  C.  dentata  (toothed).    A  garden  synonym  of  Q.  C.  tubperenni*. 

Q.  C.  fulhamensis  (Fulham).  A  garden  synonym  of  Q.  C 
subperennis. 

Q.  C.  Lucumbeana  (l.ucombe).  A  garden  synonym  of  Q.  C. 
gubperennis. 

Q.  C.  pendula  (pendulous).  I.  narrow,  deeply  lobed ;  lobes  ob- 
tuse or  sub-acute.  Branches  long,  pendent  or  prostrate. 

Q.  C.  subperennis  (almost  evergreen),  fr.,  scales  of  the  cnp 
ovate,  loosely  erect.  I.  variable,  sometimes  incised,  sometimes 
curled,  almost  evergreen.  This  variety  is  also  known  in  gardens 
as  Q.  C.  dentata  (W.  D.  B.  93),  Q.  C.  fulhainensis  (G.  C. 
n.  s.,  viii.  139),  and  Q.  C.  Lucumbeana. 

Q.  C.  varlegata  (variegated).  In  this  variety,  the  leaves  are 
variegated. 

Q.  cinerea  (ashy-grey).  Blue  Jack ;  Upland  Willow  Oak. 
fl.,  catkins  lin.  to  liin.  long.  fr.  solitary,  sessile  or  very  shortly 
pedunculate ;  cup  hemispherical-turbinate,  with  adpressed,  silky 
scales  ;  nut  globular,  often  half  as  long  again  as  the  cup.  1.  acute 
or  obtuse  at  base,  oblong  or  obovate-oblong,  often  obtuse,  mucro- 
nate,  entire,  sparsely  stellate-hairy  above,  and  thickly  so  below, 
liin.  to  Sin.  long,  six  to  ten  lines  broad,  on  very  short  petioles. 
North  America,  1789.  A  small,  twisted,  sub-evergreen  tree, 
rarely  exceeding  30ft.  in  height,  the  bark  yielding  a  yellow  dye. 
SYN.  Q.  Phellos  cinerea. 

O.  coccifera  (berry -bearing).  Kertnes  Oak.  fl.,  males  on  long, 
slender  peduncles ;  females  sessile,  three  to  seven,  on  a  rachis 
eight  to  fifteen  lines  long.  fr.  on  a  short,  thick  peduncle,  some- 
times sub-sessile,  solitary  or  twin;  cup  hemispherical,  with 
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yelvety,  sub-equal  scales ;  nut  more  or  less  exserted,  rarely  in- 
cluded; I.  elliptic  or  oblong,  .-ordate  at  base,  or  obtuse  or  rare  y 
acute  sparsely  spiny-toothed  or  mucronate-serrate,  or  rarely 
tnUVe,  rfgld  on  short  petioles.  Branchlets  stellately  Pubescent 
h.  15ft.  South  Europe,  &c.,  1683.  Evergreen.  The  bark  of  this 
species  is  used  by  tanners,  and  it  sustains  an  insect  like  the 
cochineal,  which  is  used  as  a  crimson  dye.  (K.  ft  B.  V; 
S.  F.  G.  944.) 


FIG.  343.  BRANCHLET  OF  QUERCUS  CERRIS,  WITH  ACORN. 

a.  coccinea  (scarlet).*  /.,  catkins  pilose,  fr.  top-shaped  or  hemi- 
spherical, with  a  conical,  scaly  base,  seven  to  nine  lines  broad, 
coarsely  scaly  ;  nut  iin.  to  3in.  long,  half  or  more  covered  by  the 
cup.  I.,  in  the  ordinary  forms  (at  least,  on  full-grown  trees), 
bnght  green,  shining  above,  turning  red  in  autumn,  deeply 
pinnatifld,  Sin.  to  Sin.  long,  2in.  to  5in.  broad  ;  lobes  divergent 
and  sparingly  cut-toothed  ;  petioles  lin.  to  2in.  long.  A.  50ft. 
North  America,  1691.  Deciduous.  (E.  T.  S.  M.  163.) 

O.  conferta  (clustered).*  Hungarian  Oak.  I.  very  shortly  stalked 
or  almost  sessile,  5in.  to  7in.  or  more  long,  Sin.  to  4in.  broad, 
pubescent  beneath  with  stellate  hairs,  oblong-obovate,  tapering 
gradually  to  the  base,  pinnately  lobed ;  lobes  oblong,  acute,  not 
spine-pointed,  entire  or  slightly  lobulate ;  petioles  pilose  ;  stipules 
longer  than  the  petioles.  South-eastern  Europe.  (G.  C.  n.  s., 
v.  85.)  SYN.  Q.  pannonica. 

O.  cnpressoldes  (Cypress-like).  A  synonym  of  Q.  pedunculata 
fastiuiata. 

O.  cuspidate  (cuspidate),  fl.,  catkins  slender,  simple  or 
branched,  almost  equalling  the  leaves,  slightly  erect,  fr.  in  an 
alternate,  ovoid,  acute,  fulvous- velvety  spike,  the  scales  sub- 
verticillate,  connate  except  at  the  apex,  including  the  nut. 
I.  acute  or  obtuse  at  base,  ovate-lanceolate  or  oblong,  acuminate, 
entire  or  undulate-serrate,  coriaceous,  Uin.  to  3iin.  long,  seven  to 
fifteen  lines  broad,  on  short  petioles  ;  young  ones  pilose,  adults 
glabrous,  h.  30ft  Japan.  Evergreen.  (G.  C.  n.  s.,  xii.  233; 
S.  Z.  F.  J.  2.)  anymti  olia  and  latifolia  are  respectively  narrow- 
leaved  and  broad-leaved  forms,  variegata  is  a  form  with  prettily- 
variegated  foliage. 

Q.  densiflora  (dense-flowered).  /.,  catkins  dense-flowered, 
equalling  or  slightly  longer  than  the  leaves,  fr.  one  to  three  on  a 
peduncle  shorter  than  the  petioles ;  cup  4in.  long,  nearly  |in. 
broad,  the  outer  scales  silky,  the  inner  ones  adpressed,  iin.  long  ; 
nut  half-exserted,  ovoid,  pubescent.  I.  obtuse  or  rarely  acute  at 
base,  oblong,  ovate,  or  obovate-oblong,  ohtuse  or  sub-acute  at 
apex  ;  margins  cartilaginous,  revolute,  undulated,  entire  or  nearly 
so ;  young  ones  stellately  tomentose  on  both  sides.  California, 
1865.  Semi-evergreen  tree  or  shrub. 


elliptic,  obovate,  or  lanceolate,  acute  or  acuminate,  rareiy  oui 
glandular-serrate,  2in.  to  Sin.  long,  |in.   to  2in.  broad  ;  your 
ones  adpressedly  silky ;  adults  glabrous  above ;  petioles  varyir 
from   one   to   six   lines  long.     Japan,  1870.      Evergreen.      XI 


SYNS. 


Quercus — continued. 

O.  Esculus  (Esculus).  Italian  Oak.  fr.  nearly  sessile,  solitary 
or  in  pairs  ;  cup  scaly,  hemispherical ;  nut  the  size  of  a  small  pea. 
I.  scattered,  aggregated  at  the  top,  ovate-oblong,  sinuated, 
smooth,  paler  beneath,  2in.  to  Sin.  long,  not  more  than  liin. 
broad ;  segments  bluntish,  somewhat  angular  at  the  base. 
h.  20ft.  to  30ft.  South  Europe,  1739. 

Q.  falcata  (sickle-shaped).  American  "Spanish"  Oak.  fl.,  cat- 
kins slender,  pilose,  2m.  to  Sin.  long.  fr.  solitary  or  twin,  on  a 
very  short  peduncle ;  cup  saucer-shaped,  with  a  somewhat  tur- 
binate base,  about  half  the  length  of  the  globose,  brown  nut, 
which  is  four  to  five  lines  long.  I.  obtuse  or  rounded  at  the  base, 
very  variable,  three  to  five-lobed  above,  greyish-downy  or  fulvous 
underneath,  3in.  to  5in.  long,  2in.  to  Sin.  broad ;  lobes  prolonged, 
mostly  narrow  and  more  or  less  scythe-shaped,  especially  the  ter- 
minal one,  entire  or  sparingly  cut-toothed.  North  America,  1763. 
A  large,  deciduous  tree,  often  80ft.  high  ;  bark  rich  in  tannin. 

Q.  ferruginea  (rusty).    A  synonym  of  Q.  niftra. 

Q.  fruticosa  (shrubby).    A  synonym  of  Q.  humilis. 

Q.  glabra  (glabrous).  Japanese  Oak.  fl.,  male  spikes  IJin.  to  2in. 
long,  erect,  usually  solitary,  the  rachis  slightly  adpressed-pilose. 
fr.  solitary  or  fascicled  and  connate  at  the  sides  of  a  peduncle ; 
cup  hemispherical,  seven  to  eight  lines  broad,  with  cinereous- 
velvety,  adpressed  scales,  thrice  exceeded  by  the  oblong  nut. 
I.  obovate-oblong,  long-narrowed  to  the  base,  obtuse  at  apex, 
acuminate,  entire,  glabrous,  2in.  to  4in.  long,  lin.  to  liin.  broad, 
on  petioles  nearly  iin.  long.  Branches  {ilabrous.  Japan,  1879. 
Evergreen.  (G.  C.  n.  s.  xiv.  785 ;  S.  Z.  F.  J.  i.  89.) 

a,  glandulifera  (gland-bearing).*  fl.,  catkins  filiform,  loose, 
pendulous ;  female  spikes  hoary-pubescent,  longer  or  shorter 
than  the  petioles,  few-flowered,  fr.  solitary  or  few  to  a  peduncle  ; 
cup  hemispherical,  five  to  eight  lines  broad,  with  adpressed, 
puberulous,  lanceolate  scales;  nut  ovoid  or  ellipsoid,  twice  or 
thrice  exceeding  the  cup.  I.  obtuse  or  rarely  acute  at  base, 
elliptic,  obovate,  orjanceolate,  acute  or  acuiuiiiate,  rarely  obtuse, 

ing 

"Japan,  1870.      E'vergreen.      The 

plant  grown  in  gardens  under  this  name  and  figured  G.  C.  n. 
xiv.  714,  is  probably  a  hybrid  from  Q.  Cerris  subperen-  '- 
Q.  austriaca  sempervirens,  Q.  sclerophylla  (of  gardens). 

O.  glauca  (glaucous),  fl.,  catkins  loose-flowered,  diffuse,  solitary 
or  fasciculate,  nearly  2in.  long,  the  rachis  tomentose.  fr.  solitary 
o_r  twin,  on  a  very  short  peduncle  ;  cup  hemispherical,  four  to  five 
lines  long,  with  five  to  seven  concentric,  silky  lamellae  ;  nut  ovoid- 
acute,  about  eight  lines  long.  I.  acute  or  slightly  obtuse  at  base, 
ovate-lanceolate  or  oblong,  acuminate,  serrate  or  undulate-serrate, 
2iin.  to  5in.  long,  |in.  to  2in.  broad  ;  young  ones  much  narrowed 
at  base,  sparsely  pilose  above,  adpressedly  silky  beneath.  Young 
branches  sparsely  pilose,  h.  30ft.  Japan,  1822.  Deciduous.  Of 
this  species,  several  varieties  are  to  be  found  in  gardens. 

Q.  gramuntia  (Gramont).    A  synonym  of  Q.  Ilex. 

Q.  humilis  (dwarf),  fr.  sessile  or  shortly  pedunculate ;  cup 
shortened,  broadly  cyathiform,  with  adpressed,  greyish-pubescent 
scales ;  nut  more  or  less  exceeding  the  cup.  I.  sometimes  per- 
sistent, shortly  petiolate,  ovate,  elliptic,  or  obovate,  with  irregular, 
acute  or  obtuse  teeth,  lin.  to  liin.  long,  iin.  to  lin.  broad,  on 
very  short  petioles,  sparsely  puberulous  above,  hoary  beneath. 
h.  1ft.  to  12ft.  South-west  Europe,  1874.  Shrub  or  under-shrub. 
(G.  C.  n.  s.,  i.  113.)  SYN.  Q.  fruticosa. 

O.  Ilex  (Holly).*  Evergreen,  Holly,  or  Holm  Oak.  /.  solitary  or 
few  on  a  peduncle,  or  sub-sessile ;  cup  hemispherical  or  rarely 
turbinate,  with  velvety,  erect,  more  or  less  adpressed  scales, 
rarely  slightly  spreading  at  apex  ;  nut  fully  twice  as  large  as  the 
calyx.  I.  elliptic,  oblong,  ovate  or  lanceolate,  acute,  toothed  or 
entire,  coriaceous,  glabrous  above,  beneath,  as  well  as  on  the 
branches,  velvety  stellate-hoary.  South  Europe,  1581.  A  large, 
evergreen  shrub,  or  low  or  middle-sized  tree,  of  which  there  are 
many  varieties.  (K.  E.  E.  38  ;  W.  D.  B.  90.)  SYN.  O.  gramuntia. 
The  principal  forms  are :  crispa,  leaves  wrinkled  at  the  edges ; 
fagifolia,  leaves  broader  and  less  rigid,  more  or  less  undulated, 
and  sometimes  slightly  serrated ;  integrifolia,  leaves  lanceolate, 
entire  ;  latifolia,  leaves  broad  and  almost  entire  ;  lonflifolia,  leaves 
very  long  and  narrow  ;  serratir'olia,  leaves  lanceolate,  serrated  ; 
Fordii  (SYN.  fastifliata),  habit  pyramidal,  not  spreading  as  in  the 
type  (R.  H.  1861, 114). 

a.  I.  fastlgiata  (pyramidal).    A  synonym  of  Q.  1.  Fordii. 

Q.  ilicifolia  (Holly-leaved).  Bear  or  Black  Scrub  Oak.  fr.,  cup 
saucer-shaped,  about  half  as  long  as  the  fully-developed  nut, 
turbinate  at  base ;  nut  brown,  ovoid,  globular,  five  to  six  lines 
lone.  I.  obovate,  wedge-shaped  at  base,  angularly  five  (rarely 
three  to  seven)  lobed,  2in.  to  4in.  long,  white-downy  beneath, 
rather  thick,  on  slender  petioles ;  lobes  short  and  triangular, 
spreadin^  Young  branches  slightly  velvety-hoary,  h.  3ft.  to  8ft 
North  America,  1800.  A  straggling,  deciduous  shrub.  (E.  T.  S.  M. 
171.)  SYN.  Q.  Sanisteri. 

Q.  imbricaria  (imbricating).  Laurel  Oak;  Shingle  Oak. 
fl.,  catkins  slender,  pilose,  lin.  to  l*in.  long.  fr.  solitary,  sessile 
or  very  shortly  pedunculate ;  cup  three  to  four  lines  long,  narrowed 
at  the  base,  inclosing  one-half  to  one-third  of  the  nearly  hemi- 
spherical nut,  the  broad  and  whitish  scales  closely  adpressed. 
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Quercus  —  continued. 

L  entire,  3in.  to  5in.  long,  lanceolate-oblong,  acute  or  obtuse  at 
ate,  pale  and  downy  beneath,  borne  on  short 
North  America.    Deciduous. 


each  end,  mucronate, 
petioles.  A.  40ft.  to  50ft, 
Q.  incana  (hoary),  fl.,  catkins  slender,  often  lin.  long.  fr.  solitary, 
twin,  or  in  threes  ;  cup,  when  young,  covered  with  ovate,  adpressed, 
pubescent  scales  ;  nut  ovoid-oblong,  half  as  long  again  as  the  cup. 
I.  ovate-lanceolate  or  oblong,  obtuse  at  base,  acuminate  at  apex, 
remotely  serrated  except  at  base,  stellate-puberuloui  above, 
minutely  stellate-tomentose  beneath.  Young  branches  velvety- 
hoary.  h.  40ft.  Nepaul,  1818.  Evergreen.  SYN.  Q.  lanata. 

Q.  inversa  (inverted-fruited).    A  synonym  of  Q.  thalassica. 

Q.  lanata  (woolly).    A  synonym  of  Q.  incana. 

Q.  libani  (Lebanon),  fr.  solitary,  sub-sessile  ;  cup  campanulate, 
jin.  to  lin.  long,  with  thick,  greyish-velvety,  adpressed  scales  ; 
nut  broadly  ellipsoid,  depressed  at  apex,  slightly  or  twice  exceed- 
ing the  cup.  L  ovate-lanceolate,  acute,  obtuse  or  acute  at  base, 
Bin.  to  Sin.  long,  eight  to  fifteen  lines  broad,  deeply  crenate- 
serrate,  glabrous  above,  the  young  ones  minutely  stellate- 
puberulous  beneath,  h.  30ft.  Syria,  1870.  (R,  H.  1872,  155,  and 
1877,  17£)  The  form  pendula  has  pendulous  branches. 

Q.  lyrata  (lyrate).  Over-cup  Oak  ;  Water  White  Oak.  fr.  sessile, 
lin.  long  ;  cup  round-ovate,  with  rugged  scales,  almost  covering 
the  rotindish  nut.  I.  5in.  to  Sin.  long,  shortly  stalked,  crowded 
at  the  ends  of  the  branchlets,  obovate-oblong,  acute  at  the  base, 
seven  to  nine-lobed,  white-tomentpse  beneath,  or  at  length 
smoothish,  shining  above  ;  lobes  triangular,  acute,  and  entire. 
A.  50ft.  North  America,  1786.  Deciduous. 

Q.  macrocarpa  (large-fruited).  Burr  Oak  ;  Mossy  -cup  White 
Oak.  fr.,  cup  very  variable,  especially  in  size,  deep,  thick,  and 
woody,  conspicuously  imbricated  with  hard  and  thick,  pointed 
scales,  the  upper  ones  owned,  so  as  to  make  a  mossy-fringed 
border  ;  nut  broadly  ovoid,  lin.  to  IJin.  long,  half  immersed  in, 
or  entirely  inclosed  by,  the  cup.  I.  obovate  or  oblong,  lyrately 
pinnatifld  or  deeply  sinuate-lobed,  or  nearly  parted,  irregular, 
downy  or  pale  beneath,  4in.  to  15in.  long,  2in.  to  4in.  broad  ; 
lobes  sparingly  and  obtusely  toothed,  or  the  smaller  ones  entire. 
A.  30ft.  North  America.  A  handsome,  deciduous  tree.  (E.  T.  S.  M. 
149.)  Q.  olivasfvrmii  is  regarded,  by  Professor  Asa  Gray,  as  a  mere 
form  of  this  species,  with  oblong  cups  and  nuts,  and  narrower 
and  more  deeply  lobed  leaves. 

Q.  montana  (mountain).    A  synonym  of  Q.  Prinus. 

Q.  nigra  (black).*  Barren  or  Black  Jack  Oak.  fr.  sub-sessile, 
solitary  or  twin  ;  cup  top-shaped,  coarse-scaly  ;  nut  short,  ovoid. 
I.  broadly  cuneate,  but  sometimes  rounded  or  obscurely  cordate 
at  the  base,  widely  dilated  and  somewhat  trilobed  (rarely  flve- 
lobed)  at  the  summit,  occasionally  with  one  or  two  lateral,  con- 
spicuously bristle-tipped  lobes  or  teeth,  rusty-pubescent  beneath, 
shining  above,  4in.  to  9in.  long.  A.  8ft.  to  25ft.  North  America, 
1739.  Deciduous.  SYN.  Q.  ferruginea. 

Q.  obtusiloba  (obtuse-lobed).    A  synonym  of  Q.  stellata. 

Q.  olivseformts  (Olive-shape-fruited).  A  variety  of  Q.  macrocarpa. 

Q.  palustris  (marsh-loving).  Pin  Oak.  fl.,  catkins  pilose  ;  cup 
flat  saucer-shaped,  five  to  seven  lines  broad,  sometimes  contracted 
into  a  short  scaly  base  or  stalk,  five-scaled,  very  much  shorter 
than  the  ovoid  or  globose  acorn,  which  is  five  to  seven  lines  long. 
I.  deeply  pinnatifiil,  with  divergent  lobes  and  broad  rounded 
sinuses.  A.  60ft.  North  America,  1800.  Deciduous.  (E.  T.  S.  M. 
167.) 

Q.  pannonica  (Hungarian).    A  synonym  of  Q.  conferta. 

Q.  pectinata  (comb-like).  A  synonym  of  Q.  pedunculata  filicifolia. 

Q.  pednnculata  (peduncled).*  fr.,  cup  imbricated  ;  nut  oblong  ; 
stalk  elongated.  I.  oblong,  smooth,  dilated  upwards;  sinuses 
rather  acute  ;  lobes  obtuse.  Branches  spreading,  tortuous.  A.  50ft. 
to  over  100ft.  Europe  (Britain),  &c.  Deciduous.  A  sub-species 
of  Q.  Robur.  (Sy.  En.  B.  1288.)  The  following  are  varieties  : 

Q.  p.  Concordia  (Concordia).*  I.  bright  yellow,  maintaining 
their  colour  throughout  the  season.  In  places  where  this  variety 
succeeds  well,  it  is  one  of  the  most  effective  of  golden-foliaged 
trees.  (L  H.  xiv.  537.) 

Q.  p.  fastigiata  (pyramidal).  A  handsome  tree,  with  erect, 
pyramidal  branches  ;  in  general  form  it  resembles  the  Lombardy 
Poplar.  (G.  C.  n.  s.,  xix.  179.)  SYNS.  Q.  cupresnoides,  Q.  pyra- 
midalis  (of  gardens). 

O.  p.  filicifolia  (Fern-leaved).  I.  with  narrow  lobes  almost  cut 
down  to  the  midrib.  SYN.  Q.  pectinata  (G.  C.  n.  s.,  xiv.  632). 

Q.  p.  heterophylla  (variable-leaved).*  I.  variable  in  outline, 
irregularly  sinuate  or  lobed. 

O.  p.  Hodginsii  (Hodgins').  L  much  smaller  than  in  the  type. 
Habit  pyramidal. 

O.  p.  pendula  (pendulous).  Weeping  Oak.  A  variety  with 
pendulous  branches. 

Q.  p.  purpurascens  (purplish).  I,  young  ones  almost  entirely 
purple,  very  striking.  Young  shoots  and  footstalks  tinged  with 
purple. 

Q.  p.  variegata  (variegated).  I.  variegated  with  purple  and 
white. 

O.  Phellos  (Phellos).*  Willow  Oak.  fl.,  catkins  slender,  half  as 
long  as  the  leaves.  Jr.  solitary,  sessile  or  very  shortly  peduucu- 


Quercus  —  continued. 

late;  cup  saucer-shaped,  with  ovate,  adpressed,  obtuse  silk* 
scales  ;  nut  usually  one-half  longer  than  the  cup.  I  acute  or 
obtuse  at  base,  linear-oblong,  bristly-acuminate  or  cuspidate 
entire  or  undulated,  light  green,  3in.  to  4in.  long.  A.  50ft.  North 
America,  1723.  Deciduous. 
Q.  P.  clnerea  (ashy-grey).  A  synonym  of  Q.  cinerea. 

fr.  on  peduncles  shorter 
lin.  wide,  mostly  tubercu- 


O.  Prinus  (Prinus).    Chestnut  Oak. 
than  the  petioles;  cup  thick,  iin.  to 


late,  withliard  and  stout  scales,  hoary,  about  half  the  length  of 
the  edible  nut,  which  is  lin.  or  less  long.  L  variable,  obovlte  or 
oblong,  with  an  obtuse  or  acute  base,  undulately  crenate-toothed 
minutely  downy  beneath  ;  the  main  primary  ribs  ten  to  sixteen 
pairs,  straight,  prominent  beneath.  A.  20ft  to  90ft  North 
America,  1730.  Deciduous.  SYN.  Q.  montana. 

O.  P.  tomentosa  (tomentose).    A  synonym  of  P.  tricolor. 

Q.  pseudosuber.  Bastard  Cork-tree ;  False  Cork  Oak.  fl  male 
catkins  numerous,  2in.  long ;  female  flowers  scattered,  fr.  few, 
shortly  pedunculate  or  sub-sessile ;  cup  Jin.  to  lin.  long,  hemi- 
spherical  or  obovoid-turbinate  ;  scales  greyish  pubescent,  at  length 
spreading  or  reflexed  ;  nut  often  twice  as  long  as  the  cup.  J.  ob- 
tuse or  acute  at  base,  ovate  or  oblong,  2Jin.  to  Sin.  long,  shortly 
petiolate,  toothed  or  crenate,  mucronate,  above  sparsely,  and 
below  thickly,  white-pubescent:  stipules  narrow-linear,  pubes- 
cent. A.  50ft.  South  Europe,  1824.  Evergreen.  (K.  E.  E.  35.) 
SYN.  Q.  Turneri. 

O.  pyramidalis  (pyramidal).    A  garden  synonym  of  Q.  pedun. 

cttlata  faetiyiata. 

O.  pyronaica  (Pyrenean).    A  synonym  of  Q.  Toza. 

hemi- 

scales ;  nut'semi-exse'rted.  1.  shortly  petiolateo'r  sub^sessiie,  sub- 
cordate  or  cordate  at  base,  obovate,  rounded  at  the  apex,  2in.  to 
4in.  long,  liin.  to  Sin.  broad  mucronate,  crenate-denticulate,  or 
almost  entire,  glabrescent  above,  fulvous-tomentose  and  reticu- 
lated beneath.  Young  branches  yellow-tomeutose.  A.  10ft 
Mexico,  1840.  Half-hardy  evergreen. 

Q.  Robur  (Robur).  Black  Oak  ;  Common  Oak.  Under  this  name 
Hooker,  De  Candolle,  and  other  eminent  authorities,  include 
Q.  pedunculata  and  Q.  sesMijlora,  the  British  representatives  of 
the  genus,  as  sub-species ;  but,  for  garden  purposes,  it  is  desirable 
here  to  accord  them  specific  rank.  See  also  Oak. 

Q.  rubra  (red).*  Champion  or  Red  Oak.  fr. ,  cup  saucer-shaped 
or  flat,  with  a  narrow,  raised  border  (Jin.  to  lin.  in  diameter)  o' 
rather  fine,  closely  adpressed  scales,  sessile  or  on  a  very  shott 
and  abrupt,  narrow  stalk  or  neck,  very  much  shorter  than  the 
oblong-ovoid  or  ellipsoid  nut,  which  is  lin.  or  less  in  length. 
/.  acute  or  often  obtuse  at  the  base,  elliptic  or  oblong,  rather  thin, 
moderately  (rarely  very  deeply)  pinnatifid,  turning  dark  red  after 
frost  Bark  of  trunk  dark  grey,  rather  smooth.  North  America, 
1769.  A  large  tree.  The  wood  is  reddish  and  coarse-grained. 
(E.  T.  &  M.  169.) 

O.  salicina  (Willow-like).    Willow  Oak.   fl.,  catkins  shorter  than 


reticulata   (netted),     fr.   on   long  peduncles;    cup   h 
spherical,  pubescent,  two   to   four   lines  long,  with  adpr 


the  leaves,  fr.  solitary,  on  a  short  peduncle  ;  cup  shortly  hemi- 
spherical, fin.  broad,  with  five  or  six  concentric  zones ;  nut 
ellipsoid,  much  exserted.  I.  shortly  petiolate,  slightly  acute  or 
obtuse  at  base,  acuminate,  entire  or  remotely  serrate-denticulate, 
coriaceous,  glabrous  above,  and  beneath  when  old ;  young  ones 
adpressedly  pilose  beneath.  Young  branchlets  pubescent 
Japan,  1860.  Evergreen  shrub.  SYN.  Q.  bambutoefolia. 

Q.  sclerophylla  (hard-leaved),  of  landley.  fr.  sessile,  approxi- 
mating ;  cup  sub-globose,  iin.  broad,  tomentose,  with  adpressed 
scales ;  nut  slightly  protruding,  pubescent.  I.  petiolate,  ovate  or 
elliptic,  sub-acute  at  base,  obtuse  and  narrowed  at  apex,  deeply 
serrate,  Sin.  to  6in.  long,  liin.  to  Sin.  broad,  glabrous  above, 
glaucous-pubescent  beneath.  Branches  glabrous.  North  China, 
1850.  Evergreen  shrub.  (L.  &  P.  F.  G.  L  69.) 

O.  sclerophylla  (hard-leaved),  of  gardens.  A  synonym  of 
P.  glandulifera. 

Q.  serrata  (serrated).*  Japanese  Silkworm  Oak.  fl.,  catkins 
loose,  pendulous,  lin.  to  2in.  long;  females  in  the  axils,  solitary 
or  twin,  fr.,  cup  hemispherical,  seven  to  twelve  lines  broad, 
with  greyish-velvety  scales,  larger  at  the  base ;  nut  ellipsoid, 
scarcely  exceeding  the  cup.  I.  obtuse  or  rarely  acute  at  ba>c, 
oblong  or  lanceolate,  acute  or  rarely  obtuse,  crenate-serrate,  with 
long,  bristly  teeth,  2in.  to  Sin.  long,  Jin.  to  2in.  broad,  on  petioles 
iin.  to  lin.  long ;  young  ones  slightly  silky  ;  adults  glabrous. 
Young  branches  silky-pubescent.  A.  6ft  Japan.  Half-hardy 
evergreen.  (W.  &  F.,  Dec.  12,  1883.) 

Q.  sessiliflora  (sessile-flowered).*  fr.  sessile,  or  on  a  usually 
shortened  peduncle;  nut  oblong.  I.  on  more  or  less  elongated 
petioles,  oblong,  smooth  ;  sinuses  opposite,  rather  obtuse  ;  lobes 
acute.  A.  60ft.  Britain.  Deciduous.  A  sub-species  of  Q.  Robur. 
It  may  be  distinguished  from  the  closely-allied  Q.  pedunculata  by 
its  less  tufted  appearance,  the  paler  green  of  its  foliage,  its  less 
tortuous  spray  and  branches,  the  lighter-coloured  bark,  the 
larger  buds,  and  by  the  stalked  leaves  being  frequently  retained, 
after  withering,  until  the  following  spring.  The  wopj  of  Q.  sesirili- 
flora  is,  moreover,  darker,  heavier,  and  more  elastic  than  that  of 
Q.  pedunculata  ;  the  acorns,  too,  are  sessile,  or  very  shortly 
stalked.  (Sy.  En.  B.  1289.) 

2M 
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Quercus — continued. 
0.  s.  cochleata  (shell-shaped).    The  edges  of  the -leaves iin ,  tin 

form  are  curved  upwards,  and  the  upper  surface  is  thus  rendered 

more  or  less  shell-shaped. 
O.  8.  Louetti  (Louett's).*  I.  long,  narrow,  almost  sessile,  narrowed 

to  both  ends,  about  5in.  long  and  less  than  1m.  broad. 
a.  A.  rubicunda  (rubicund).    I.  rather  deep  red,  especially  in 

the  earlier  part  of  the  summer. 
0,  Sklnneri  (Skinner's).   /,  '^^SS^^JSXA 


/.long-stalked, 

obtuse  at  base,  acuminate  at  apex,  bristly-toothed  on  the  mar- 
gins and  at  apex  ;  young  ones  slightly  puberulous;  adults 
glabrous.  Young  branches  glabrous.  Mexico.  Shrub.  (G.  C. 
1841,  p.  116.) 


cup  deep  saucer-shaped, 
of  the  nut,  which  is  ovoid 


Q.   stellata  (starry)     Post  Oak.   fr. 
naked  onTthird  or  one-half  the  length  of 

in  shape,  iin.  to  Jin.  long.  I.  greyish  or  yellowish-downy  beneath, 
pale  and  rough  above,  thickish,  sinuately  cut  into  live  to  seven 
rounded,  divergent  lobes,  the  upper  ones  much  larger  and  often 
one  to  three-notched.  North  America,  1819.  A  deciduous  tre«, 
rarely  exceeding  50ft.  in  height.  (E.  T.  S.  M.  151.)  SYN.  Q.  obtutn- 


FIG.  344.  FRUIT  AND  LEAVES  OF  QUERCUS  SUBER. 


O.  Suber  (probably  derived  from  tuphar,  bark).*  Cork  Oak; 
Cork-tree,  fr.  often  solitary,  pedunculate  or  sessile  ;  cup  obovate- 
hemisphencal,  obconical  or  rarely  obtuse  at  base,  iin.  to  fin.  Ion" 
and  more  broad,  with  velvety,  erect  and  adpressed  scales;  nut 
often  exceeding  the  cup  by  one-half.  I.  usually  Iin.  to  2in.  long, 
iin.  to  liin.  broad,  on  petioles  two  to  six  lines  long,  ovate,  oval 
or  oblong,  acute,  toothed  or  rarely  entire,  glabrous  above 
beneath  as  well  as  on  the  branchlets,  stellate-velvety-hoary! 
Bark  suberose.  A.  25ft.  South  Europe,  1581.  This  evergreen 
tree  furnishes  the  cork  of  commerce.  See  Fig.  344.  (K.  E.  E. 
•55 ;  W.  D.  B.  80.) 

O.  thalassica  (sea-green).  JL,  catkins  elongated,  dense  pilose 
fr.  many,  approximating,  sessile  in  spikes,  on  peduncles  2in.  to 
Sin i.  long;  cup  five  ImesWd,  shortly  hemispherical,  tomentose, 
T^badpressed,  mucronat«  scales ;  nut  obovoid,  eight  lines  iii 
length  long-exserted.  I.  acute  or  acuminate  at  base,  elliptic  or 
obovate-oblong,  slightly  obtuse,  acuminated,  Sin.  to  5inP  long, 
4m.  to  liin.  broad,  entire  or  shghtly  serrated  near  the  apex, 
very  glabrous  above,  jrlaucous-tomentose  beneath.  Branches 
tomentose.^  ^China^  1850.  Evergreen  shrub.  SYN.  Q.  inversa 

O.  ttnctorto  (dyers').  Quercitron ;  Black,  Dyers',  or  Yellow- 
barked  Oak.  fr.,  cup  flat  beneath;  nut  globose.  I.  downy 
beneath  obovate-oblong,  dilated,  widely  sinuated,  large  turning 
brownish,  orange,  or  dull  red,  in  the  autumn,  resembling those  6f 
Q.  coccmea,  but  having  fewer  lobes  ;  lobes  short,  obtusl  shghtly 


Quercus — continued. 

toothed,  bristle-pointed.  Bark  dark-coloured  and  rough,  h.  80ft 
to  100ft.  United  States,  1800.  (B.  M.  PL  251.) 
Q.  Toza  (Toza).*  fr.  sessile  or  shortly  pedunculate ;  cup  hemi- 
spherical, four  to  six  lines  long,  with  loose,  adpressed  scales, 
pubescent  outside ;  nut  two  to  four  times  longer  than  the 
cup,  ovate-ellipsoid.  I.  ovate  or  oblong,  2in.  to  4in.  long,  iin. 
to  l§in.  broad,  variously  pinnatifid,  stellato-pilose  above,  very 
densely  stellato-rufous-tomentose  beneath ;  lobes  ovate  or  oblong, 
obtuse.  South  Europe,  &c.  Deciduous.  (K.  E.  E.  22.)  SYN. 
Q.  pyrenaica. 

Q.  Turner!  (Turner's).    A  synonym  of  Q.  pseudosuber. 
Q.  Ungeri  (Unger's).    A  synonym  of  Q.  ^Egilopg. 
Q.  virens  (green).    Live  Oak.    fr.  one  to  three  on  usually  con- 
spicuous  peduncles ;  cup  turbinate,    five   to   eight   lines   long, 
greyish,  with  adpressed,  slightly  velvety  scales  ;  nut  oblong,  ex- 
ceeding the  cup  by  one-half  or  more.    I.  Iin.  to  Sin.  long,  iin.  to 
liin.  broad,  oblong-elliptical,  hoary  beneath  as  well  as  on  the 
branches,  entire  or  irregularly  lobed-dentate.    h.  40ft.  or  more. 
North  America,  1737.    Evergreen. 

QUERNALES.  A  name  given  to  plants  which 
agree  in  general  characters  with  Quercus. 

QUESNELIA  (named  in  honour  of  M.  Quesnel,  a 
French  Consul  at  Cayenne,  who  was  the  means  of  intro- 
ducing the  genus  to  Europe).  SYN.  Lievena.  OBD. 
Bromeliacece.  A  email  genus  (three  or  four  species)  of 
stove,  herbaceous,  Brazilian  plants,  allied  to  Billbergia. 
Sepals  free  above  the  ovary,  ovate,  imbricated ;  petals 
free,  narrow,  the  apex  dilated  into  a  spreading  lamina ; 
stamens  three,  alternating  with  the  petals ;  inflorescence 
cone-like,  simple,  ovoid  or  oblong,  thick;  peduncle  ter- 
minal, tall,  clothed  with  spathe-like  scales.  Leaves 
clustered,  long,  spinuloso-serrated.  For  culture,  see  Bill- 
bergia. 

Q,.    roseo-marginata    (rose-margined).       This   is  the   correct 
name  of  the  plant  described  in  this  work  as  Billberyia   rosea- 
marsjinata. 
Q.  rufa  (red).    This  is  the  proper  name  of  the  plant  described  in 

this  work  as  Billbergia,  Quesneliana. 

O.  Van  Houttei  (Van  Houtte's).  fl.  white,  cobalt-blue  at  the 
tips,  crowded  in  many  series,  each  subtended  by  a  bract ;  bracts 
rose-coloured  above,  and  clothed  below  with  white  down ; 
inflorescence  a  large,  cylindrical  spike,  borne  on  a  scape  lift, 
to  2ft.  high.  I.  numerous,  armed  with  strong  spines,  some- 
times banded  with  white  beneath.  (B.  H.  1881,  18.) 

QUICKTHORN.     A    common    name    for    Crattegus 

Oxyacantha. 

QUILL  AI-TREE.     See  Quillaja  saponaria. 

QUILLAJA  (from  the  Chilian  name,  Quillai  or 
Cullay).  SYN.  Smegmadermos.  OBD.  Rosacece.  A  small 
genus  (three  or  four  species)  of  very  glabrous,  green- 
house, evergreen  trees,  some  remarkable  in  possessing  a 
soap-like  bark  ;  they  are  natives  of  South  Brazil,  Chili, 
and  Pern.  Flowers  rather  large,  tomentose  ;  lateral  ones 
male,  central  ones  purplish ;  calyx  coriaceous,  persistent, 
five-lobed,  valvate ;  petals  five,  small,  sessile,  spathulate ; 
pedicels  bibracteolate ;  peduncles  axillary  and  terminal, 
three  to  five-flowered.  Leaves  scattered,  petiolate, 
simple,  thickly  coriaceous,  almost  entire,  veined.  The 
bark  of  the  under-mentioned  species  contains  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  other 
mineral  substances,  also  saponine,  a  vegetable-soap 
principle,  on  which  account  it  is  used  for  washing  and 
cleaning  clothes,  &c.  For  culture,  see  Kageneckia. 
Q.  saponaria  (Soapwort).  Quillai,  or  Soap  Bark-tree,  fl.  white, 

usually  terminal,  either  solitary  or  from  three  to  tive  on  a  stalk. 

April.    I.  oval,  mostly  toothed,  smooth,  shining,  short-stalked. 

h.  50ft  to  60ft    Chili,  1832.     (R.  H.  1873,  254.) 

QUINARY,  QUINATE.     Disposed  in  fives. 

QUINCE  (Cydonia  vulgaris).  The  Quince  is  a  native 
of  Northern  Persia,  but  naturalised  throughout  the  Medi- 
terranean region,  &c.,  whence  it  was  long  since  introduced 
to  this  country.  It  forms  a  spreading,  deciduous  tree, 
the  branches  of  which  are  usually  much  contorted.  The 
fruits  emit  a  powerful  and  rather  peculiar  perfume  when 
ripe,  and  are  exceedingly  acid  and  astringent  in  a  raw 
state.  They  are  chiefly  used  for  making  a  kind  of  mar- 
malade, and  other  preserves,  and  for  adding,  in  small 
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Quince — continued. 

quantities,  to  Apples  when  cooking,  to  give  briskness 
and  increased  flavour.  The  chief  use  of  the  Quince-tree 
is,  perhaps,  that  of  providing:  stocks  whereon  to  graft 
Pears.  It  is  naturally  inclined  to  root  near  the  surface, 
and  the  roots  are  fibry,  in  comparison  with  those  of  the 
Pear  itself,  which  is  also  used.  The  Quince  stock 
possesses,  in  most  instances,  the  valuable  property  of 
dwarfing  the  growth  of  Pear-trees,  and  causing  them  to 
become  more  productive  than  they  would  be  on  their  own 
roots ;  hence,  it  is  extensively  and  most  successfully  used 
for  this  purpose  (see  Fear).  Most  orchards — in  all  the 
southern  parts  of  the  country,  at  least — are  furnished 
with  one  or  more  specimens  of  Quince.  The  trees  seldom 
perfect  their  fruit  northwards. 


FIG.  345.  FRUIT  AND  LEAVES  OF  PORTUGAL  QUINCE. 

Propagation  is  most  generally  effected  by  cuttings 
and  by  layers;  by  seeds  also,  when  any  are  obtainable. 
Cuttings  of  the  current  year's  wood,  with  a  heel  of  two- 
year-old  wood  attached,  may  be  inserted  in  the  open 
ground,  early  in  autumn.  They  soon  root,  and  will  be 
ready  for  grafting  or  budding  about  the  second,  or  some- 
times the  third,  year  afterwards.  Layers  may  be  obtained 
in  quantity  from  an  old  stool  that  has  been  cut  down. 
Young  shoots  proceed  from  the  base,  and  when  firm 
enough,  the  following  autumn,  these  may  be  layered, 
or  the  stock  itself  covered  with  soil,  into  which  the 
new  growths  will  root.  The  following  autumn,  they  may 
be  detached  and  planted  in  nursery  rows,  and  the  next 
year  other  young  ones  will  again  proceed  from  the 
stock,  which  may,  in  turn,  be  similarly  treated. 

The  Quince  is  not  naturally  inclined  to  grow  straight 
and  upright;  to  get  standard  trees,  therefore,  consider- 
able attention  and  encouragement  are  necessary  in  train- 
ing to  get  a  vigorous  and  tolerably  straight  stem.  As 
a  stock,  the  Quince  is  not  much  required  to  form 
standards :  the  straight  stem  may  be  obtained,  as  a  rule, 
more  easily  by  adopting  a  system  of  double-grafting,  as 
described  under  Pear. 

Quince-trees  succeed  best  in  rather  moist  situations, 
where  the  soil  is  rich  and  somewhat  light,  not  of  a 
heavy,  clayey  nature.  An  open,  sunny  situation  is  neces- 
sary where  the  ripening  and  perfecting  of  fruit  is  of 
importance.  The  fruits  may  be  allowed  to  hang  on  the 
tree  until  the  approach  of  frost:  they  are  seldom  ripe 
before  the  end  of  October.  When  gathered,  they  should 
be  laid  on  clean  straw,  or  on  a  cool  fruit-room  shelf, 
away  from  other  specimens  of  fruit,  until  becoming  quite 
yellow,  when  they  will  be  fit  for  use. 


Quince — continued. 

There    are   only    three    principal    varieties   of    Quince 
cultivated  for  the  use  of  their  fruits.     These  are  enume- 
rated below. 
Apple-shaped.    Fruit  roundish,  somewhat  similar  to  an  apple. 

of  a  rich  golden  colour  when  ripe.    Tree  very  productive. 
Pear-shaped.     Kruit  pyriform,  rather  larger  than  the  preceding, 
and  later  in  ripening  ;  skin  also  paler-coloured,  and  rather  woolly 
This  is  the  variety  most  commonly  grown. 

Portugal.  Fruit  very  large,  sometimes  4in.  long  and  3in.  in 
diameter  at  the  thickest  part,  elongated,  and  often  irregular  in 
outline ;  skin  deep  yellow,  thickly  covered  with  a  woolly  sub- 
stance. This  variety  is  superior  in  flavour  to  either  of  the 
others,  but  the  tree  is  not  so  productive.  It  grows  very 
vigorously.  See  Fig.  345. 

QUINCE,  BENGAL.     See  2Cgle. 

QUININE  PLANTS.  The  principal  of  these  are 
several  species  of  Cinchona,  viz.,  C.  Calisaya,  C.  Ledger- 
iana,  C.  officinalis,  G.  succirubra,  &o. 

QUINQUE.  A  term,  used  in  Latin  compounds,  sig- 
nifying five;  e.g.,  Quinquefoliolate,  five-'eaved;  Quinque- 
nerved,  applied  to  a  leaf  having  five  ribs  all  proceeding 
from  the  same  point  of  the  base. 

QUINSY-BERRY.     The  fruit  of  Ribes  nigrum. 

QUINTILIA.  A  synonym  of  Stauranthera  (which 
see). 

QUISQUALIS  (from  quis,  who,  and  qualis,  what 
kind;  it  was  uncertain,  when  the  name  was  given,  to 
what  class  or  order  the  genus  belonged).  OED.  Combre- 
tacece.  A  genus  consisting  of  two  species  of  stove, 
climbing  shrubs,  with  slender  branchlets,  natives  of 


FIG.  346.  FLOWERING  BRANCHT.ET  OF  QUISQUALIS  INDICA. 

tropical  Asia  and  tropical  and  South  Africa.  Flowers 
white  or  red  (colours  variable),  showy,  disposed  in  short, 
axillary  and  terminal  spikes,  sometimes  racemose;  calyx 
tube  produced  a  considerable  length  above  the  ovary; 
petals  five,  large  or  small,  obtuse.  Fruit  rather  large, 
dry,  oblong,  coriaceous,  five-winged,  one-seeded.  Leaves 
opposite  or  nearly  so,  membranous,  oblong  or  obovate, 
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Quisqualis — continued. 

acuminate,    entire.     Q.   indica   thrives    in   a   compost   of 
peat   and    loam,  the   latter  preponderating.      Propagation 
may  be  effected  by  cuttings  of  the  young  shoots,  taken 
off  with  a  heel,  and  inserted  in  sand,  under  a  bell  glass, 
in  bottom   heat.      The    other    species,    Q.    parviflora,   a 
native  of  Natal,  is  not  in  cultivation. 
Q.  glabra  (smooth).    A  synonym  of  Q.  indica. 
Q.  Indica  (Indian).*  Rangoon  Creeper,   fl.  varying  in  colour  from 

orange   to    red,    beautiful,    sweet-scented;    petals   oval-oblong, 

adpressedly  pubescent.    May  to  August.     I.  ovate,  acuminate. 

Tropical  Asia  and  Africa,  1815.     Plant  pubescent  or  glabrous. 

See    Fig.    346.      (B.    M.    2033;    B.   R.  494.)     SYNS.   Q.  glabra,, 

Q.  pubescent,  Q.  ginensis(B.  R.  xxx.  15). 
Q.  pubcscens  (downy).    A  synonym  of  Q.  indica. 
Q.  sinensis  (Chinese).    A  synonym  of  Q.  indica. 

QUIVER-TREE.      A  common  name  for  Aloe  dicho- 
toma. 

QUIVISIA  (Bois  de  Quivi  is  the  name  given  in  the 
Isle  of  France).  OBD.  Meliaceae.  A  genus  comprising 
five  species  of  stove  trees  and  shrubs,  natives  of  the 
Mauritius  and  Madagascar.  Flowers  axillary,  solitary 
or  shortly  cymose;  calyx  cupular,  four  or  five-toothed, 
persistent;  petals  four  or  five,  oblong  or  linear,  valvate 
or  imbricated.  Leaves  sub-opposite  or  alternate,  simple, 
entire  or  pinnately  lobed  on  the  same  branches,  shining 
above,  reticnlately  veined.  Q.  heterophylla— the  only 
species  introduced — requires  a  compost  of  sandy  loam 
and  fibry  peat.  It  may  be  increased  by  cuttings  of 
ripened  shoots,  inserted  in  sand,  under  a  glass,  in  brisk 
bottom  heat. 
Q.  heterophylla  (variable-leaved).  /.  white;  pedicels  twin, 

axillary,    one-flowered.    I.    alternate,    oval    or   obovate,   entire, 

sinuate-toothed  or  pinnatifld.     h.  10ft.  to  15ft.     Mauritius,  1822. 

This  is  placed,  by  Baker,  together  with  several  other  forms, 

which  have  been  described  as  species,  under  Q.  mauritiana. 


RACE.  "  A  variety  of  such  fixity  that  it  is  repro- 
duced by  seed ;  also  used,  in  a  looser  and  more  extended 
sense,  for  a  series  of  related  individuals,  without  par- 
ticular regard  for  rank"  (Asa  Gray). 

RACEME.  An  inflorescence  in  which  the  flowers 
are  arranged  singly,  on  distinct  pedicels,  along  a  common 
axis. 

RACEMIFEROUS.     Bearing  racemes. 

RACEMOSE.  In  racemes;  having  the  appearance 
or  character  of  a  raceme. 

RACHIS.  or  RHACHIS.  The  axis  of  an  inflores- 
cence or  of  a  compound  leaf. 

RADEMACHIA.    A   synonym   of  Artocarpus. 

RADIATE.  Spreading  from,  or  arranged  around,  a 
common  centre,  or  around  the  circumference  of  a  circle  ; 
e.g.,  the  arms  of  an  umbel,  or  the  ligulate  florets  of 
Composites. 

RADIO  All.  Of,  belonging  to,  or  proceeding  from,  a 
root,  or  from  a  root-like  portion  of  stem  at  or  below 
the  surface  of  the  soil. 

RADICANT.     Booting. 

RADICEL,  RADICELLA.  A  minute  root;  a 
rootlei  The  tiny  roots  which  appear  on  a  young  plant 
at  the  time  of  germination. 

RADICIFIiOROTTS.  Apparently  flowering  from 
the  root. 

RADICLE.  The  first  root  of  a  plant,  rudimentary 
in  the  embryo. 

RADICOSE.     Having  a  large  root. 

RADISH  (Raphanus  sativus).  A  hardy  annual,  cul- 
tivated from  a  very  early  period,  principally  for  the 
use  of  its  fleshy  roots  in  salad  preparations ;  the  seed- 
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pods  are  also  sometimes  used  for  pickling,  when  they 
are  young  and  green.  Eadishes  are  very  popular,  and 
much  esteemed  for  salading,  especially  in  spring  and 
during  early  summer,  when  they  grow  quickly.  They 
are  only  really  tender  and  fit  for  eating  during  a  limited 
period,  from  the  time  the  roots  are  large  enough  to  use 
until  the  tops  form  a  few  rough  leaves,  and  show  signs 
of  starting  a  flower-stem.  At  this  stage,  the  roots 
become  stringy,  and  have  a  hot  flavour.  The  chief  point 
in  the  culture  of  Eadishes  for  maintaining  a  supply  is 
that  of  sowing  a  small  quantity  frequently,  to  insure  a 
succession.  Few  plants  are  more  easily  grown,  or  arrive 
more  quickly  at  a  stage  ready  for  use.  The  early  spring 
supplies  are  generally  grown  in  frames  by  themselves, 
or  along  with  Asparagus  or  Potatoes  that  are  being 
forced.  A  slight  bottom  heat,  from  fermenting  material, 
is  sufficient  to  insure  germination ;  afterwards,  air  must 
be  admitted  as  the  weather  permits — a  temperature  of 
50deg.  in  the  frame  is  ample.  The  seeds  are  generally 
best  sown  broadcast,  either  in  frames  or  the  open  ground, 
except  those  intended  for  winter  consumption,  which  may 
be  placed  in  shallow  drills,  6in.  or  Sin.  apart.  Sowings 
may  be  made  in  warm  positions  outside  early  in  the 
year,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  crops  to  be  used 
along  with,  or  independent  of,  those  from  frames.  From 
January  to  April,  the  young  plants  will  require  protection 
during  frosty  and  any  unfavourable  weather :  this  may 
be  afforded  by  bending  sticks  over  and  laying  mats  upon 
them.  From  March  onwards,  sowings  should  be  made 
outside  about  every  fortnight,  supposing  the  produce  is 
required :  this  insures  a  succession.  Eadishes  succeed 
in  any  light  soil ;  it  should  be  dug  deeply,  and  be 
raked  fine  on  the  surface  before  the  seeds  are  sown. 
Winter  Eadishes  require  to  be  sown  in  July  or  August, 
and  the  plants  thinned  afterwards  to  about  4in.  apart. 
For  summer,  a  cool,  shady  position  should  be  selected ;  a 
warm,  sheltered  situation  is  best  suited  at  all  other 
seasons.  Birds  are  very  fond  of  Eadish  seed ;  conse- 
quently, it  must  be  protected  for  a  time,  wherever  sown. 
Throughout  summer,  the  young  plants  require  frequent 
waterings :  if  this  is  neglected  in  dry  weather,  they  soon 
run  to  seed,  and  the  roots  are  then  of  no  use. 

FUNGI.  The  Fungi  parasitic  on  Eadishes  call  for  but 
a  short  notice,  since  only  one  or  two  of  them  ever  do 
much  damage ;  and  all  of  them  grow  also  on  other 
cultivated  Crucifera,  including  Cabbages  and  Turnips. 
The  worst  are  the  White  Eust  (Cystopus  candidus) 
and  Mildew  (Peronospora  parasitica).  The  former  pro- 
duces white  patches  on  the  leaves,  and  also  grows  on 
and  deforms  the  flowers,  causing  an  enlargement  of  all 
their  parts,  and  rendering  them  sterile  (see  Rusts).  The 
Mildew  (see  Peronospora)  is  much  less  noticeable  in 
its  effects,  but  is  not  less  hurtful  to  the  plants. 

INSECTS.  Eadishes  are  apt  to  suffer  from  the  ravages 
of  the  same  insects  as  feed  on  Turnips.  Eoots  of  Eadishes 
are  eaten  by  the  usual  subterranean  foes  that  attack 
other  fleshy  roots.  Among  these  are  Julus  and  other 
Millipedes  (which  see),  and  the  larvae  of  certain  Noctuce, 
or  Night  Moths.  The  most  dangerous  of  the  foes  that  live 
on  the  roots  are  the  larvae  of  several  species  of  flies  that 
belong  to  the  same  genus  as  the  Onion  Fly  (which  see). 
All  of  these  larvae  eat  the  roots  of  other  Cruciferce  also, 
e.g.,  Cabbage;  but  one  species  (Anthomyia  radicum) 
has  received  the  name  of  Eadish  Fly,  from  its  pre- 
ference for  this  plant.  This  fly  is  very  common  through- 
out the  summer.  Its  body  is  about  $in.  long,  and  its 
spread  of  wings  from  £in.  to  £in.  The  body  is  covered, 
not  very  thickly,  with  stiff  hairs.  The  male  has  the 
thorax  black,  with  two  short,  grey,  narrow  stripes  length- 
wise ;  the  abdomen  is  grey,  with  a  black  line  down  the 
middle  and  three  black  lines  across  it;  the  forehead  is 
white,  with  a  black,  triangular  spot ;  the  face  is  whitish- 
ochreous ;  the  legs  and  antennae  are  black ;  the  wings 
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are  transparent,  and  the  third  and  fourth  veins  in  each 
converge  slightly.  The  female  differs  from  the  male  in 
the  broader  body,  and  the  ash-grey  colour ;  the  stripes 
on  the  thorax  are  faint-coloured,  and  there  is  only  a 
slender,  dark  line  down  the  middle  of  the  abdomen. 
The  larvaB  have  neither  head  nor  limbs,  but  are  blunt 
behind,  and  taper  to  a  point  in  front.  They  are  yellowish, 
fleshy,  and  wrinkled.  On  the  blunt  hinder  end  are 
several  fleshy  lobes,  and  breathing-pores  in  two  groups 
of  three  each.  The  larvae  eat  into  the  roots,  and  cause 
them  to  rot.  When  full-fed,  they  leave  the  roots,  and 
change,  in  the  soil,  into  dull  ochreous  pupae  of  the  form 


FIG.  347.  CHINA  ROSE  RADISH. 

usually  met  with  in  Diptera.  The  larra  of  Antliomyia 
floccosa,  Macq.  (?  A.  floralis,  Fall.),  also  feed  in  the  roots 
of  Eadishes,  Cabbages,  and  allied  plants,  as  do  likewise 
the  larva  of  A.  Brassicce  (see  Cabbage  Ply)  and  of 
A.  (Homalomyia)  canicularis ;  and  those  of  A.  Raphani 
feed  on  Eadishes  in  North  America.  All  of  these  insects 
are  very  like  the  Eadish  Fly,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to 
describe  them,  since  the  habits  of  all  are  much  the 
same  in  all  stages.  The  larvae  have  been  found  in  large 
numbers  feeding  in  dung,  and  the  insects  have  been 
reared  from  this.  It  has  also  been  observed  that  when 
ground  is  manured  with  farmyard  dung,  the  root-crops 
are  apt  to  suffer  from  the  attacks  of  larvae  of  these 
flies. 

Remedies.  The  most  effectual  seems  to  be  crude  car- 
bolic acid,  in  solution.  Successful  results  have  followed 
its  use,  in  the  strength  of  half  a  pint  of  acid  mixed  with 
one  gallon  of  boiling  water,  to  which  about  a  quart  of 
soft  soap  has  been  added.  This  should  be  diluted  with 
fifty  gallons  of  water ;  or  it  may  be  used  even  in  a  weaker 
solution.  The  plants  should  be  watered  with  this  fluid 
every  week,  after  they  appear  above  ground.  Instead  of 
this,  much-diluted  gas-water  may  be  used ;  or  gas-lime 
may  be  sprinkled  along  the  rows.  Farmyard  manure  is 
not  safe,  if  there  are  maggots  in  it;  mineral  manures 
may  be  substituted  in  their  stead. 

Eadish  leaves  are  occasionally  eaten  by  larvae  of 
the  White  Butterflies  (Cabbage  Caterpillars),  and  of 
various  Moths  (Mamestra,  Plusia,  Potherb  Moths), 
as  well  as  by  the  Turnip  Flea  (Phyllotreta  nemorum), 
and  by  other  small  beetles  allied  to  it.  The  seeds  are 
destroyed  in  the  fruits  by  larvae  of  Ceuthorhynchus 
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assimilis  (Turnip-seed  Weevil),  which  is  closely  allied 
to  the  Weevils  that  make  galls  on  roots  of  Cabbage, 
Turnip,  Charlock,  and  Wild  Mustard.  For  the  .nature' 
of  the  injuries  in  each  case,  and  for  the  appropriate 
remedies,  see  the  heading  quoted  for  each. 

SORTS.  Of  these  there  are  many  in  commerce  which 
may  be  classed  as  Long-rooted  and  Turnip-rooted  varie- 
ties. There  are  also  intermediate  globular  forms,  and 
these  are  much  esteemed.  The  following  varieties  are 
amongst  the  best: 

BLACK  SPANISH,  an  excellent  hardy  sort  for  autumn  and  winter  use. 
CHINA  ROSE,  root  oblong  or  somewhat  conical,  bright  rose- 
coloured  ;  also  a  fine  variety  for  autumn  and  winter  (see  Fig.  347). 
EARLY  FRAME  (Wood's),  one  of  the  earliest,  shorter  than  the  LONG 
SCARLET,  of  which  it  is  a  sub-variety  ;  nne  for  forcing.  EARLY 
ROSE  GLOBE,  a  very  early  and  much-esteemed  sort,  of  a  fine, 


FIG.  348.  EARLY  ROSE  CJLOBE  RADISH. 

clear  rosy-scarlet,  compact  (see  Fig.  348).  FRENCH  BREAKFAST, 
a  beautiful  olive-shaped  variety,  with  white  tip,  of  quick  growth, 
and  very  mild  flavour ;  one  of  the  best  for  forcing  and  summer 
use.  LONG  SCARLET,  SHORT-TOP,  one  of  the  best  and  most 
esteemed  long  varieties,  because  of  its  bright  colour ;  much  cul- 
tivated for  market.  OLIVE  SCARLET,  an  excellent  sort,  of  quick 
growth  and  fine  colour.  RED  TURNIP-ROOTED,  crisp,  and  of  mild 
flavour  ;  very  extensively  grown  for  market,  and  well  adapted  for 
general  summer  use,  because  it  withstands  dry  weather.  WHITE 
TURNIP-ROOTED  has  a  white  skin,  but  otherwise  differs  very 
little  from  the  red  variety  ;  it  is  equally  good,  but  the  colour  of 
the  latter  is  generally  preferred. 

RADIUS,  RAY.  The  circumference  of  the  circle 
formed  by  umbels  or  heads,  or  of  other  such  parts. 

RADIX.  The  root ;  the  descending  axis ;  that  part 
which  is  the  development  of  a  radicle.  It  differs  from 
a  stem,  not  only  in  its  origin,  but  in  not  branching 
symmetrically,  and  in  having  no  normal  leaf-buds. 

RAFFIA  OR  ROFFIA  PLANT.  See  Raphia 
Rnffia  and  R.  trecligera. 

RAFNIA  (named  in  honour  of  C.  G.  Eafn,  a  Danish 
botanist,  who  wrote  a  Flora  of  Denmark,  in  1796). 
OBD.  Leguminosoe.  A  genus  comprising  twenty-two 
species  of  glabrous,  and  often  glaucous,  greenhouse 
s-hrubs  or  sub-shrubs,  confined  to  South  Africa.  Flowers 
yellow,  solitary  or  shortly  racemose,  terminal  ^or  in  the 
axils  of  bracts ;  calyx  unequally  five-cleft,  the  lowest  seg- 
ment narrowest ;  corolla  glabrous  ;  standard  roundish ; 
keel  incurved,  rostrate  or  obliquely  truncate.  Pods 
linear  or  lanceolate.  Leaves  simple,  entire,  one-nerved 
or  reticulate-veined.  The  species,  a  selection  of  which 
is  given  below,  thrive  in  a  compost  of  fibry  loam  and 
sandy  peat,  with  the  addition  of  pieces  of  charcoal  and 
broken  pots,  to  keep  the  whole  rough.  Attention  to 
drainage  is  an  important  point.  Propagation  may  be 
effected,  at  the  beginning  of  summer,  by  cuttings  of  firm 
side  shoots,  inserted  in  sand,  and  covered  with  a  bell 
glass ;  or,  in  spring,  by  seeds,  sown  on  a  hotbed. 
B.  angnlata  (angular-branched),  ft.,  upper  and  lateral  calyx 

lobes  nearly  as  long  as  the  calyx  tube  or  somewhat  longer; 

flowering  branchlets  forked.     May.    I.  |in.  to  IJin  long,  oblong- 
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cuneate,  lanceolate,  linear-lanceolate,  or  linear-filiform,  sub- 
obtuse  or  acute.  Branchlete  angular.  h.  1ft.  to  IJft.  1816. 
Sub-shrub.  SYN.  R.  JUifolia. 

R.  clMptica  (elliptic-leaved).  /.,  peduncles  axillary,  one- 
flowered,  with  a  pair  of  leafy  bracts  under  the  flower.  June. 
I.  2in.  to  Sin.  long,  broadly  obovate,  elliptical,  oblong,  or  ovate- 
lanceolate,  acute  or  obtuse  anil  mucronate ;  upper  ones  narrow 
and  more  lanceolate,  all  narrowed  at  base.  Branches  angular. 
h.  1ft.  to  3ft.  1819.  Shrub. 

K.  filifolia  (thread-leaved).    A  synonym  of  R.  angulata, 

R.  trlflora  (three-flowered). »  /.,  keel  about  twice  as  long  as 
the  calyx  tube;  peduncles  axillary,  one  to  three  together, 

'  leafless,  or  branched  and  leaf-bearing.  June.  I.  liin.  to  3m. 
long  roundish-obovate,  elliptical  or  ovate-lanceolate,  acute  or 
mucronulate,  obtuse  at  base.  Branches  anjjular  or  two-edged. 
A.  2ft.  to  4ft.  1784.  Shrub.  (B.  M.  482,  under  name  of 
Crotalana  trijtora.) 

RAGGED  ROBIN.     See   Lychnis   Flos-cuculi. 
RAGWEED,     or     RAGWORT.         See     Senecio 
Jacobaea. 

RAGWORT.     See  Othonna. 

RAILLARDIA  (named  in  honour  of  A.  M.  L.  Eaillard, 
an  officer  in  the  French  Marine  service).  OBD.  Composites. 
A  genus  comprising  nine  species  of  greenhouse  shrubs, 
confined  to  the  Sandwich  Islands.  Flower-heads  yellow, 
rayless,  mediocre  or  small,  racemose  or  corymbose  at  the 
apices  of  the  branches ;  involucre  cylindrical  or  narrow- 
campanulate,  with  one  series  of  connate  or  at  length 
free  bracts ;  receptacle  small,  convex  or  sub-conical, 
naked  or  setose-fimbrilliferous  ;  achenes  narrow,  glabrous, 
or  slightly  pilose.  Leaves  opposite,  ternately  whorled, 
or  alternate,  sessile,  entire,  coriaceous,  at  length  shining. 
For  culture  of  the  only  species  introduced — now  pro- 
bably lost  to  gardens — see  Senecio. 

K.  oiliolata  (fringed -leaved),  fl-heads  five  to  eight,  clustered  in 
a  paniculate  corymb ;  achenes  sub-tetragonal,  attenuated  at 
base.  July.  I.  ternately  whorled,  lanceolate,  glabrous  on  both 
sides,  rather  more  than  £in.  long,  shortly  ciliated  on  the  margins. 
Branches  velvety-pubescent,  h.  2ft.  1865.  (B.  M.  5517.) 

RAIN.  A  familiar  example  of  the  origin  and  nature 
of  Eain  is  seen  in  the  formation  of  a  miniature  shower, 
when  steam  escapes  from  a  steam-engine  into  the  air. 
When  water  is  heated,  it  becomes  an  invisible  vapour ; 
and  this  rises,  and  mixes  with  the  air,  if  the  air  is 
warm.  When  the  warm  air,  full  of  water  in  this  state, 
mixes  with  cold  air,  or  touches  any  cold  object,  the 
vapour  returns  to  the  state  of  water;  but,  for  a  time, 
it  remains  in  the  form  of  very  small  particles,  like  fine 
dust— so  light,  that  they  can  still  float  in  the  air.  In 
this  state,  they  form  clouds  when  high  above  the  earth, 
or  mist  when  lying  close  to  the  earth.  Among  moun- 
tains, clouds  and  mists  are  often  seen  to  be  directly 
continuous.  But  mists  often  cling  to  the  mountain-tops 
while  the  sky  is  nearly  cloudless.  This  is  owing  to  the 
rocks  and  soil  being  colder  than  the  air,  and  causing 
the  vapour  to  become  visible  as  mist,  by  cooling  the  air 
near  them  below  the  temperature  at  which  the  water  can 
remain  vapour.  As  the  wind  carries  the  mist  from  the 
mountain  into  the  warmer  air  around,  it  resumes  the 
form  of  vapour,  and  becomes  invisible;  but  new  mist  is 
formed,  and  supplies  the  place  of  that  carried  away,  BO 
that  the  mist  seems  to  remain  unchanged  on  the  peaks  for 
hours.  Clouds  form  and  disappear  in  the  sky  according 
as  the  air  filled  with  vapour  meets  colder  or  warmer 
winds.  When  the  minute  drops  of  water  that  form  clouds 
are  very  crowded,  they  join  together,  and  form  drops, 
too  large  to  be  supported  in  the  air.  These  then  fall  as 
Eain.  Sometimes,  a  cloud  will  be  seen  raining  high  up 
in  the  sky,  though  Rain  does  not  reach  the  ground.  This 
happens  when  the  Eain  has  to  fall  through  a  layer  of 
warm,  dry  air,  in  which  it  is  all  turned  into  vapour 
again.  Light  Eain  sometimes  falls  out  of  a  sky  cloudless 
or  nearly  so ;  but  this  is  a  rare  occurrence.  The  greater 
amount  of  rainfall  during  the  night  is  due  to  the  cooling 
of  the  air  when  the  sun's  heat  is  withdrawn.  The  vapour 
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forms  drops  of  water,  and  falls  as  Eain.  The  sources 
of  the  vapour  in  the  air  are  various.  Much  of  it  ia 
given  off  by  growing  plants,  and  a  little  by  animals. 
More  is  taken  up  by  warm,  dry  winds  blowing  over  the 
surface  of  the  land,  with  its  marshes,  rivers,  and  lakes; 
but  most  of  all  is  absorbed  by  the  winds  in  passing  over 
the  oceans,  such  as  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Such  winds  are 
saturated,  or  nearly  so ;  that  is,  they  carry  away  as  much 
vapour  as  they  can  dissolve  at  the  temperature  they  had 
while  passing  over  the  water.  If  this  is  higher  than 
that  of  the  land  at  which  they  first  arrive,  they  will  give 
up,  as  Eain,  the  vapour  that  no  longer  can  bo  dissolved 
when  the  temperature  falls.  Hence,  countries  near  oceans 
receive  more  Eain  than  those  at  a  distance  from  them 
in  the  middle  of  continents.  Mountainous  countries  near 
the  sea  are  especially  rainy,  since  air  becomes  colder 
the  higher  it  rises  along  the  slopes,  and  a  very  great 
part  of  the  vapour  is  thus  lost.  For  the  reasons  just 
stated,  as  well  as  from  local  peculiarities  of  situation, 
the  frequency  and  amount  of  the  rainfall  varies  widely 
in  different  localities,  and  at  different  seasons.  The  total 
amount  of  Eain  that  falls  in  any  given  time  is  measured 
by  means  of  instruments  (see  Rain-gauge).  Careful 
observations  have  been  carried  on  in  many  countries,  and 
in  many  localities,  for  a  considerable  number  of  years, 
as  to  the  total  amount  of  Eain  that  falls  during  the  year, 
as  well  as  during  the  various  periods  of  the  year,  in 
each  locality.  The  amount  is  expressed  in  the  number 
of  inches  in  depth  that  the  Eain  would  reach  in  any  given 
time,  if  it  could  all  be  confined  to  the  exact  area  on 
which  it  has  fallen. 

It  has  been  found  that,  in  some  countries  in  the 
tropics,  e.g.,  in  Upper  Egypt  and  the  Sahara  Desert, 
and  on  part  of  the  coast  of  Peru,  little  Eain,  if  any, 
falls.  On  the  other  hand,  the  heaviest  recorded  rainfall 
occurs  among  mountain  ranges  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
tropical  oceans.  Thus,  in  the  Himalaya  Mountains, 
about  100  miles  from  Calcutta,  a  rainfall  of  about 
524in.,  or  about  44ffc.,  has  been  observed  within  a  year. 
In  the  British  Islands,  the  rainfall  is  considerably 
greater  on  the  west  side  than  on  the  east,  the  winds 
from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  losing  much  of  their  vapour 
among  the  mountains.  The  heaviest  rainfall  in  Britain 
is  recorded  from  the  Cumberland  mountains,  near  Kes- 
wick,  where  over  150in.,  or  12ift.,  of  Eain  has  been 
collected  in  a  year.  Along  our  western  coasts,  the 
average  annual  rainfall  varies  from  about  36in.  to  66in., 
and  on  the  eastern  side  of  our  islands,  from  about  20in. 
to  30in. 

But  the  actual  rainfall  does  not  bear  any  definite 
relation  to  the  number  of  rainy  days  in  a  year,  for  often 
the  heaviest  fall  is  met  with  in  districts  where  it  is 
almost  limited  to  certain  seasons.  When  much  Eain 
falls  in  a  limited  time,  the  greater  part  of  it  necessarily 
flows  off  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  it  is  apt  to 
carry  away  the  fertile  soil,  and  to  cause  disastrous 
floods.  Where,  on  the  other  hand,  the  period  during 
which  it  falls  is  more  prolonged,  the  Eain  sinks  into 
the  soil,  and  supplies  the  underground  reservoirs  of 
springs. 

In  passing  through  the  atmosphere,  the  rain  becomes 
of  the  same  temperature,  and,  as  this  in  summer  is 
almost  always  higher  than  that  of  the  soil,  the  latter 
becomes  warmed,  and  the  plants  in  it  are  stimulated  to 
more  active  growth.  Moreover,  the  rain-water  has 
oxygen,  and,  it  may  be,  also  minute  traces  of  ammonia 
and  of  nitric  acid,  obtained  from  the  atmosphere,  dis- 
solved freely  in  it,  and  these  also  are  beneficial,  as 
food,  to  the  roots  of  plants.  It  is  unnecessary  to  dilate 
on  the  importance  of  a  good  supply  of  water  in  the 
soil,  insured  to  plants  by  regular  Eains. 

Eain-water  is  very  generally  preferred  for  watering 
plants  in  pots,  and  it  has  the  great  advantage  over 
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that  drawn  from  springs,  or  from  underground  pipes,  of 
usually  being  at  the  temperature  of  the  air,  and  of  con- 
taining in  it  the  oxygen,  and  other  substances,  men- 
tioned above.  Its  use  is  of  course  similar,  in  its 
effects,  to  the  watering  of  plants  by  Rain  in  the  open 
air  and,  when  rain-water  can  be  had,  the  employment 
of  it  is  therefore  to  be  recommended. 

BAIN  BERRY.     See  Rhaninus  catharticus. 

RAINBOW  FLOWER.  A  common  name  for  the 
genus  Iris. 

RAIN-GAUGE.  This  is  an  instrument  for  measur- 
ing the  amount  of  rain  that  falls  in  any  place  in  any 
given  time.  Various  forms  are  used,  but  all  are  much 
alike  in  essential  points.  In  all  there  must  be  a  collecting 
surface  of  known  size.  This  is  generally  a  brass  funnel, 
with  an  upright  rim  about  liin.  high  around  it,  to  pre- 
vent the  drops  from  splashing  over  the  edge.  The  rain- 
water runs  down  a  tube  into  a  receiver,  which  is  pro- 
tected from  any  water  getting  into  it,  except  by  the 
tube,  and  prevents  the  water  in  it  from  evaporating. 
At  certain  hours,  the  amount  of  water  in  the  .receiver 
is  poured  into  a  graduated  vessel,  and  is  carefully  mea- 
sured. Each  mark  on  the  measure  represents,  usually, 
-jigin.  of  rainfall.  The  receiver  is  generally  made  to  hold 
Sin.  depth  of  rainfall.  The  collecting  funnel  may  be  of 
any  size,  so  long  as  accurately  known;  but  Sin.  is  the 
common  diameter.  The  funnel  must  be  placed  abso- 
lutely horizontal,  and  should  stand  in  the  middle  of  an 
open  piece  of  ground,  in  order  to  avoid  eddies.  The 
rim  should  be  at  least  Gin.  above  the  surface  on  which 
it  stands ;  but  it  ought  not  to  be  raised  much,  as, 
other  conditions  remaining  the  same,  the  higher  the 
gauge  stands,  the  less  rain  it  catches.  Snow  must  be 
melted,  and  measured  as  water,  in  calculating  the  total 
annual  rainfall.  Very  slight  showers  cannot  be  mea- 
sured, as  the  rain-drops  evaporate  from  the  funnel 
without  running  into  the  receiver;  hence,  the  record 
may  be  rather  low,  if  such  showers  are  frequent. 

RAISIN-TREE,  JAPANESE.  A  common  name 
for  Hovenia  dulcis. 

RAJANIA.     A  synonym  of  Akebia   (which  see). 

RAKES.  These  are  indispensable  in  gardens,  for 
levelling  ground  previous  to  seed-sowing,  for  collecting 
weeds,  grass,  leaves,  &c.,  and  for  various  other  purposes. 
There  are  different  sorts :  some  have  the  heads  made  of 
iron,  others  have  wooden  heads,  into  which  iron  teeth 
are  driven,  and  others  are  made  solely  of  wood,  the 
same  as  used  for  hay-making.  What  is  known  as  a 
set  of  iron  Rakes  should  be  at  command  in  gardens  of 
extent — that  is,  sizes  with  heads  varying  in  length;  as, 
for  instance,  one  should  be  6in.,  another  8in.,  and  so 
on.  A  very  useful  size,  for  collecting  weeds,  levelling 


FIG.  349.  IRON  BAKE. 

seed-beds,  &c.,  is  represented  in  Fig.  349.  Wooden 
Rakes,  of  the  ordinary  make,  are  best  adapted  for 
raking  over  uncropped  ground,  for  levelling  gravel  in 
walks,  and  for  collecting  grass  and  leaves  from  lawns  ; 
one  or  more  of  these  may,  therefore,  be  kept  almost  in 
constant  use.  Rakes  with  wooden  handle  and  bar  and 
iron  teeth,  are  suitable  for  breaking  up  lumps  of  soil, 
where  wooden  teeth  would  soon  become  mutilated.  Daisy 
Rakes  have  broad  teeth,  sharpened  on  both  edges ;  they 
are  used  for  removing  Daisy  flowers,  &c.,  from  lawns. 

RAMAL,     RAMEAL.       Of,    or     belonging    to,    a 
branch. 


RAMENTA.      Thin,   chaffy   scales,   with   which   the 
stems  of  some  plants,  especially  Ferns,  are  covered. 
RAMENTACEOUS.     Covered  with  ramenta. 
RAMIFICATION.     Sub-divisions  of  root,  branches, 
leaves,  or  panicles. 

RAMIFIiOROUS.  Flowering  on  the  branches. 
RAMMERS.  Rammers  are  in  frequent  requisition 
in  gardens,  more  particularly  through  the  autumn  and 
winter,  when  transplanting  and  various  alterations  are 
in  progress.  They  are  required  for  consolidating  the 
earth  about  newly-transplanted  trees,  also  round  posts, 
&c.  In  the  formation  of  new  walks,  and  when  laying 
turf,  a  Rammer  is  necessary  for  rendering  the  ground 
beneath  firm  and  solid.  A  handy  form  of  Rammer  is 
that  having  a  cast-iron  head,  with  a  socket  for  inserting 
a  wooden  handle.  Those  generally  seen  are  made  of 
wood,  tapering  from  a  circular  base  upwards,  and  pro- 
vided with  handles  for  lifting.  Hand  Rammers  may 
readily  be  made  from  any  hard  piece  of  prepared  wood, 
such  as  an  old  spade-handle.  They  are  indispensable 
when  potting  plants  that  require  the  soil  to  be  very 
firm  round  their  roots. 

RAMONDIA  (named  in  honour  of  L.  F.  Kamond,  a 
French  botanist  and  traveller,  who  died  in  1827).  SYNS. 
Chaixia,  Myconia.  OBD.  Gesneraceae.  A  genus  com- 
prising three  species  of  hardy,  stemless  herbs  ;  one  is  a 
native  of  South  Europe,  the  second  is  Siberian,  and  the 
third  is  an  inhabitant  of  Greece,  &c.  Calyx  free,  with 
four,  five,  or  rarely  six  ovate  or  oblong  segments  ;  corolla 
violet  or  pale  purplish,  with  a  rotate  or  broadly  cam- 
panulate  tube,  and  four,  five,  or  rarely  six  broad,  imbri- 
cating lobes  ;  stamens  affixed  to  the  base  of  the  corolla  ; 
scapes  leafless,  one  or  few-  flowered.  Leaves  radical, 
softly  rugose.  Only  two  species  are  in  cultivation. 
R.  pyrenaica  is  a  very  pretty  little  alpine  plant,  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  cultivating  in  fissures  of  rockwork, 
or  for  pot  culture  in  cold  frames.  In  thrives  in  well- 
drained  peaty  soil,  and  may  be  increased  by  seeds,  or 
by  division.  R.  serbica  requires  similar  treatment. 
R.  pyrenaica  (Pyrenean).*  Rosette  Mullein,  n.  purple  ;  calyx 
and  corolla  five-parted,  the  latter  with  suh-obovate  lobes  ;  scapes 
many,  several,  or  rarely  one-flowered.  May.  I.  rosulate,  ovate, 


,  ,  -.  . 

deeply  toothed,  hirsute  with  long,  rufous  hairs,  h.  3in.  Pyrenees, 
&c.,  1731.  (R.  G.  703.)  SYN.  Verbascum  Myconi  (B.  M.  236). 
There  is  a  white-flowered  variety  of  this  in  cultivation,  but  it  is 
yet  very  rare  in  gardens. 

R.  serbica  (Servian).  /.,  corolla  yellow,  campanulate,  parted  to 
the  middle  in  four  obovate,  sub-equal  segments  ;  scape  one  or 
two-flowered,  ebracteate.  I.  rather  thick,  ovate,  entire,  obtuse, 
shortly  attenuated  at  base,  white-silky  above,  ferruginously 
woolly  beneath,  lin.  long.  Thessaly.  SYN.  Jankxa  Heldreichii. 

RAMOSE.     Branched  or  branching. 


FIG.  350.  RAMPION. 

RAMFION  (Campanula  Rapunculus).  A  hardy 
biennial,  cultivated  for  the  use  of  its  fleshy  roots  in 
salads,  either  boiled  or  in  a  raw  state,  generally  the 
latter;  the  leaves  are  also  used  in  winter  salads.  It 
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is  raised  from  seeds,  which  are  very  minute,  and  should 
be  sown  in  very  shallow  drills,  6in.  apart,  not  earlier 
than  about  the  end  of  May,  lest  the  plants  run  to  seed 
before  winter.  Eampion  is  not  extensively  cultivated. 
It  prefers  a  rather  shady  situation,  and  rich,  light  soil. 
The  seeds  should  only  be  covered  very  slightly.  Fre- 
quent waterings  are  necessary  until  the  plants  are 
established.  When  they  are  large  enough  to  handle, 
thin  out  to  4in.  apart.  The  roots,  which  are  fleshy  and 
white,  will  be  fit  for  use  from  November  through  winter  ; 
they  require  scraping  before  being  eaten.  See  Fig.  350. 

RAMPION,  HORNED.     See  Phyteuma. 

RAM'S  TOOT.  An  old  name  for  Ranunculus  aqua- 
tilus. 

RAM'S  HEAD.  A  common  name  for  Cypripedium 
arietinum. 

RAM'S  HORNS.  A  common  name  for  Orchis 
mascula. 

RAMSONS.     See  Allium  ursinum. 

RAMULARIA.  A  group  of  Fungi,  parasitic  on 
various  parts  of  living  plants.  The  species  are  numerous  ; 
but  almost  all  of  them  cause  brown  or  pale  spots  on 
the  leaves  or  other  green  organs,  and  their  effect  is 
thus  conspicuous,  though  very  seldom  so  hurtful  as  to 
cause  serious  injury  to  the  plants.  The  mycelium  is 
inside  the  host-plant;  and  from  it,  at  each  stoma,  are 
pushed  out  several  erect  branches  (conidiophores),  which, 
at  the  tip,  or  near  it,  bear  conidia,  or  spores.  These 
are  nearly  cylindrical,  but  taper  at  both  ends,  and  are 
divided  by  two  or  more  cross-walls  into  several  cells. 
It  is  probable  that  the  Fungi  grouped  under  Ramularia 
belong  to  the  reproduction  of  Pyreisomycetes  (which 
see).  To  enumerate  the  species  that  affect  cultivated 
plants  is  unnecessary,  since  probably  few  flowering  plants 
are  quite  free  from  the  attacks  of  some  Fungus  of  the 
group  to  which  Ramularia  belongs.  No  known  remedy  is 
so  effectual  as  burning  the  more  diseased  plants  or 
leaves.  Fortunately,  these  Fungi  seldom  commit  very 
serious  depredations  on  cultivated  plants. 

RAMUIiOSE.     Bearing  many  branchlets  or  twigs. 

RANARIA.     A  synonym  of  Herpestis. 

RANCAGUA.    A  synonym  of  Lasthenia  (which  see). 

RANDALIA.     A  synonym  of  Eriocaulon. 

RANDIA  (named  in  honour  of  Isaac  Eand,  formerly 
Prasfectus  of  the  Botanic  Garden  of  the  Society  of 
Apothecaries  at  Chelsea).  SYNS.  Cupia,  Oxyceros,  Stylo- 
coryne.  OED.  Rubiacece.  A  genus  comprising  about 
ninety  species  of  erect  or  climbing,  unarmed  or  spiny, 
stove,  evergreen  trees  or  shrubs,  allied  to  Gardenia, 
inhabiting  tropical  regions,  mostly  in  Asia  and  Africa. 
Flowers  white  or  yellow,  rarely  pink,  small  or  large, 
solitary,  corymbose  or  fascicled,  axillary,  very  rarely 
terminal  ;  calyx  tube  ovoid,  obovoid,  or  tnrbinate, 
the  limb  usually  tubular,  rarely  toothed  or  lobed  ; 
corolla  funnel-shaped,  campanulate,  or  hypocrateri- 
form,  with  a  short  or  elongated  tube,  a  glabrous 
or  villous  throat,  and  a  limb  of  five  (rarely  more)  acute 
or  obtuse,  twisted  lobes;  stamens  five.  Leaves  obovate, 
oblong,  or  lanceolate,  usually  coriaceous.  A  selection  of 
the  introduced  species  is  here  given;  they  are  shrubs, 
except  where  otherwise  indicated.  For  culture,  see 
Gardenia. 

B.  aculeata  (prickly).  Indigo  Berry.  /.  white,  axillary,  sessile, 
solitary,  hypocrateriform ;  corolla  tube  twice  as  long  as  the 
calyx  teeth.  July.  Jr.  the  size  of  a  small  cherry.  I.  obo- 
vate, highly  glabrous,  sub-sessile,  cuneate  at  base.  Branchlets 
glabrous :  spines  rigid,  opposite  the  axils,  spreading,  h.  12ft. 
West  Indies,  1733.  SYN.  Gardenia  Randia  (B:  M.  1841). 

B.  dumetorum  (bushy).  /.  white,  at  length  yellow ;  calyx 
tube  louder  tliau  the  lanceolate  corolla  lobes ;  corolla  silky  oiit- 
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side.  July.  fr.  large,  ovate-cordate,  shining.  I.  opposite  or 
fasciculate,  obovate-cuneate,  smooth,  ft.  5ft.  Kast  Indies,  1825. 
A  much-branched  shrub  or  small  tree,  with  axillary,  rigid  spines. 
SYN.  R.  floribunda. 

B.  fasciculata  (fascicled).  /.  white,  sweet-scented,  at  length 
yellowish ;  fascicles  sub-sessile.  July.  I.  ovate-oblong,  sub- 
sessile,  smooth,  h.  4ft.  East  Indies,  1824.  A  much-branched 
shrub,  with  axillary,  spreading  spinet). 

B.  floribunda  (bundle-flow.ered).    A  synonym  of  R.  dumetorum. 

B.  horrida  (horrid).  /.  white,  in  trichotomous,  sub-terminal 
racemes.  May.  fr.  black.  I.  ovate-lanceolate,  glabrous. 
Branches  reclinate  ;  branchlets  decussate ;  spines  large,  opposite, 
horn-like,  h.  5ft.  Cochin  China,  1825. 


rantha  (large-flowered).*  fl.  pale  yellow,  axillary  or  ter- 
minal on  the  ultimate  branchlets,  solitary  ;  calyx  lobes  somewhat 
leaf -like;  corolla  tube  very  long.  June.  1.  obovate-oblong, 
acuminate,  shortly  petiolate,  membranous,  obsoletely  pubes- 
cent beneath  and  on  the  veins,  h.  9ft.  to  30ft.  Brazil,  1815. 
Unarmed  climbing  shrub  or  small  tree.  (B.  M.  3809,  under 
name  of  R.  Bowieana ;  B.  R.  1846,  63,  under  name  of  Gardenia 
Devoniana.) 

B.  maculata  (spotted).*  /.  white;  corolla  almost  glabrous  or 
scarcely  puberulous,  with  a  very  long  tube.  April.  I.  sub- 
coriaceous,  shining,  highly  glabrous,  oblong,  very  shortly  petio- 
late. Sierra  Leone,  1843.  A  small,  unarmed,  highly  glabrous 
tree.  (B.  M.  4185,  under  name  of  Gardenia  Stanteyana.) 

B.  malleifera  (hammer-bearing).  /.  white,  solitary,  terminal, 
tomentose ;  corolla  tube  cylindrical,  club-shaped,  expanded  into 
a  broad,  funnel-shaped  limb.  July.  I.  ternate,  obovate,  cuspi- 
date, cuneate  at  base,  shortly  petiolate,  highly  glabrous,  k.  4ft. 
to  6ft.  Sierra  Leone,  1843.  SYNS.  Gardenia  malleifera  (B.  M. 
4307),  G.  Whitefieldii. 

B.  rotundifolia  (round-leaved),  fl.  white,  solitary,  sessile; 
corolla  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx.  July.  fr.  yellowish.  I.  sub- 
rotundate  or  ovate,  pubescent  on  both  sides,  wrinkled.  Branches 
and  spines  sub-verticillate.  h.  6ft.  Peru,  1820. 

RANUNCULACE.2E.  A  natural  order  of  herbs, 
rarely  shrubs  or  woody  climbers,  dispersed  over  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  globe.  Flowers  regular  or  rarely 
irregular,  hermaphrodite  or  by  abortion  dioecious ;  in- 
florescence usually  terminal,  racemose  or  paniculate ; 
sepals  three  to  many,  usually  five,  hypogynous,  free, 
commonly  petaloid  and  deciduous,  imbricated  or  valvate  ; 
petals  as  many  as  the  sepals,  or  numerous,  sometimes 
flat  and  conspicuous,  sometimes  small,  deformed,  or  even 
absent,  imbricated ;  stamens  usually  numerous  and  many- 
seriate,  hypogynous,  free;  anther  connectives  continuous 
with  the  filaments ;  carpels  many  or  rarely  solitary,  free 
or  rarely  sub-connate.  Fruit  of  pointed  or  feathery 
achenes,  or  of  follicles,  which  are  rarely  united  into  a 
capsule.  Leaves  radical  or  alternate  (in  Clematidece 
opposite)  entire  or  palmately  or  sub-pinnately  dissected ; 
petioles  often  dilated,  amplexicaul  or  rarely  furnished 
with  stipuliform  appendages.  Most  of  the  Ranunculacece 
possess  acrid,  and  more  or  less  poisonous,  but  never- 
theless volatile,  properties.  The  juice  of  the  leaves  of 
Clematis  Vitalba  is  employed  by  beggars  for  producing 
artificial  sores.  Several  species  of  Helleborus  possess 
purgative  and  poisonous  properties.  The  narcotic  and 
poisonous  characters  of  the  Aconites  are  well-known.  The 
order  comprises  thirty  genera,  and  upwards  of  1200 
species  have  been  described,  many  of  which  are  highly 
ornamental  garden  plants.  Examples  :  Aconitum,  Anemone, 
Clematis,  Delphinium,  Pceonia,  and  Ranunculus. 

RANUNCULUS  (a  Latin  name  for  a  little  frog ; 
applied  by  Pliny  to  these  plants,  the  aquatic  species 
growing  where  frogs  abound).  Buttercup;  Crowfoot. 
Including  Ceratocephalus  and  Ficaria.  OBD.  Ranun- 
culacece. A  large  genus  (about  160  species)  of  mostly 
hardy  annual  herbs  (or  at  length  often  having  peren- 
nial stems),  dispersed  over  the  whole  globe,  but  most 
copious  in  temperate  and  frigid  regions,  particularly  in 
the  Northern  hemisphere;  within  the  tropics,  a  few  only 
are  found,  and  these  on  the  tops  of  mountains.  Flowers 
white,  yellow,  or  red,  terminal,  solitary  or  paniculate, 
rarely  sessile  in  the  axils  of  the  branchlets ;  sepals  three 
to  five,  caducous ;  petals  equal  in  number,  or  more 
(sometimes  as  many  as  fifteen),  with  a  nectar-bearing 
scale  at  the  base,  conspicuous  or  rarely  minute  ;  stamens 
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shorter  than  the  sepals  and  petals,  often  numerous.  Tery 
few  in  some  few-flowered  species ;  achenes  compressed  or 
sub-globose,  smooth  or  variously  striated,  ribbed,  wrinkled, 
or  bristly.  Leaves  entire  or  dissected;  those  at  the 
divisions  of  the  stem  often  small.  According  to  Hooker, 
sixteen  species  are  included  in  the  British  Flora;  some 
of  these,  although  common  weeds,  are  pretty  objects 
when  in  flower,  and  hence  are  described  below.  Except 
where  otherwise  stated,  all  the  species  here  mentioned  are 
hardy.  Nearly  all  are  of  easy  culture  in  mixed  borders, 
or  in  rock  gardens ;  they  usually  prefer  rather  moist 
situations  and  loamy  soiL  R.  asiaticiu  has  long  been  in 
cultivation.  This  species  and  its  numerous  varieties  re- 
quire special  and  very  different  treatment  from  any  of 
the  others,  but  whenever  the  plants  succeed  and  flower, 
their  beauty  will  be  sure  to  compensate  for  any  extra 
attention  bestowed.  Propagation  is  effected  by  seeds, 
and  by  division. 

For  the  varieties  of  the  garden  Ranunculus  (R.  atia- 
tiau)  special  beds  should  be  prepared  by  taking  out  the 
ordinary  soil  to  a  depth  of  about  lift,  to  2ft.,  placing 
some  drainage  in  the  bottom,  if  there  is  a  suspicion  of 
stagnant  moisture,  and  filling  up  with  a  prepared  compost. 
This  should  consist  of  two  parts  loam  to  one  of  leaf  soil 
and  thoroughly  decayed  cowdung.  Plenty  of  sharp,  river 
or  road  sand  should  be  intermixed,  the  compost  prepared, 
and  the  beds  made  up  some  time,  if  possible,  before 
planting  time.  The  safest  time  to  plant  is  towards  the 
end  of  February,  should  weather  permit ;  autumn  planting 
is  sometimes  practised,  but  it  is  unsafe,  because  of  the 
roots  being  liable  to  perish  through  winter.  The  soil 
must  be  rendered  fine  on  the  surface,  and  raised  a  little 
above  the  edges.  The  roots,  which  are  small  and  some- 
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what  like  small  claws  (see  Fig.  351),  may  be  inserted 
about  6in.  apart,  and  all  placed  at  an  equal  depth  of 
IJin.  or  2in.  The  claws  must  be  set  downwards,  and 
pressed  firmly  in  place;  afterwards,  a  little  sand  should 
be  scattered  in,  and  then  covered  with  fine  prepared  soil 
"When  the  flowers  begin  to  expand,  it  is  advisable,  if 
convenient,  to  place  a  light  awning  over  them,  to  afford 
shade  and  shelter;  but  this  is  not  absolutely  necessary. 
Should  the  weather  be  dry,  water  most  be  supplied  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  prevent  the  soil  cracking ;  it  should 
be  given  at  intervals  in  the  evening.  The  Bannnculns  likes 
plenty  of  moisture,  but  over-abundant  supplies  generally 
cause  the  leaves  to  turn  yellow  and  die  off  prematurely ; 
a  top-dressing  of  leaf  mould  or  cocoa-nut  fibre  is  of  great 
service  in  retaining  moisture.  So  soon  as  the  leaves 
ripen  and  turn  yellow,  after  flowering  is  over,  the  tubers 
should  be  lifted  and  stored  away  in  a  dry,  airy  compart- 
ment, in  drawers,  or  suspended  in  paper  bags,  until 
planting  time  again  arrives.  This  lifting  of  the  roots  at 
the  proper  time  is  a  most  important  part  of  the  manage- 
ment. There  are  two  principal  sections  of  the  garden 
Banunculus ;  one  is  known  as  the  Persian,  and  the  other 
the  Turban.  Varieties  of  the  first-named  are  very  com- 
pact and  symmetrical  in  habit,  and  all  their  flowers  are 
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very  beautiful  The  Turban  forms  are  somewhat  coarser 
in  growth,  but  are  of  hardier  constitution  than  the 
Persian.  There  are  not  so  many  varieties  of  these,  but 
they  are  well  adapted  for  massing  in  beds  and  borders. 
Collections  of  varieties  are  usually  selected  and  sent  out 
by  nurserymen  and  bulb  merchants;  it  is,  therefore, 
unnecessary  to  enumerate  descriptions. 


FIG.  352.  RAMTNcn-rs  ACONITIFOLICS  FU>RE-rLE.NO,  showing 
Habit  and  detached  Single  Flower. 

1.  aconittfolius  (Aconite-leaved):*  1L  white,  few  or  numerous  ; 
calyx  pressed,  smooth;  petals  oblong,  cnneated,  or  orbicular. 
May  and  June.  1.  palmately  three  to  fire-parted,  with  the 
partitions  deeply  toothed ;  upper  leaves  sessile,  cleft  into  linear- 
lanceolate  lobei  Stem  branched.  A.  6in.  to  2ft,  Europe,  1596. 
The  flowers  of  varieties  of  this  species  are  known  in  gardens  by 
the  name  of  White  Bachelors'  Buttons.  The  double-flowered 
form  is  the  most  ornamental,  and  is  generally  known  in  gardens 
under  the  names  of  Fair  Maids  of  France  and  Fair  Maids  of 
Kent.  See  Fig.  352.  (H.  M.  2M.) 


FIG.  353.  RA>TNCCLCS  AMPLEXICACUS. 

.  (*harp)L    Common  Buttercup ;  Gold  Knots.    /.  yellow, 

liii.  in  diameter;  sepals  and  petals  spreading,  the  former 
pubescent;  peduncles  not  furrowed.  April  to  September  L 
usually  all  petiolate,  orbicular  or  five-angled  in  outline  three 
to  seven-parted,  the  uppermost  ones  sessile ;  segments  of  lower 
leaves  cuneate?  deeply  «t  and  lobed,  those  ofthe  upper  one. 

2   N 
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Ranunculus — continued. 

linear  and  entire.  Stem  erect.  Bootstock  straight,  A.  8in.  to 
3ft.  Europe  (Britain),  North  Asia.  Plant  hairy.  (Sy.  En.  B.  33.) 
A  double-flowered  form  of  this  species  -Yellow  Bachelors 
Buttons— is  figured  in  K.  M.  215. 

R.  alpestris  (alpine).  /.  white,  varying  in  size,  either  single  or 
double,  usually  one  to  a  stem  ;  petals  five,  obcordate  or  tnree- 
lobed.  June  to  August.  I.  orbicular-cordate,  three-lobed,  witn 
the  tops  deeply  crenate  at  the  apex,  blunt ;  sometimes  the  leaves 
are  trifld,  or  hardly  so.  h.  Sin.  to  6in.  Pyrenees,  Ac. 

R.  amplcxicaulis  (stem-clasping).»  /.  snowy-white  under  cul- 
tivation, seldom  double;  scapes  and  peduncles  smooth.  April 
and  May.  1.  oval-lanceolate,  acuminate,  stern-clasping,  smooth, 
or  with  a  few  deciduous  hairs  on  the  edges,  glaucous.  Stems 
three  to  six-flowered,  h.  Sin.  to  9in.  Pyrenees  and  Western 
Alps,  1633.  See  Fig.  353.  (B.  M.  266;  G.  C.  n.  s.,  xix.  788; 
R.  G.  1885,  244.) 

R.  anemonoides  (Anemone-like).*  fl.  white,  tinted  with  pink, 
pale  outside,  large,  and  rather  attractive,  borne  on  peduncles 
Sin.  to  6in.  high.  Summer.  I.  glaucous-green,  biternately  divided, 
the  segments  cut  into  linear  divisions.  Styrian  Alps,  Ac.,  1883. 
'A  charming  little  plant. 

K.  aquatilis  (aquatic).  Lodewort ;  Ram's  Foot,  &c.  fl.  white  ; 
peduncles  usually  leaf-opposed,  one-flowered.  May  to  August. 
I,  floating  ones  three-lobed,  or  parted  or  absent ;  submerged  ones 
di-  or  trichotomously  multifld,  the  seaments  capillary  or  linear ; 
stipules  broad.  Temperate  regions  (Britain).  A  very  variable 
plant,  of  which  the  following  are  enumerated,  by  Hooker,  as 
sub-species:  eirdnatwi,  Huitaiis,  heterophyllus,  pantothrix,  and 
tripartitug. 


FIG.  354.  RANUNCULUS  ASIATICUS  FLORE-PLENO. 

R.  asiatlcus  (Asiatic).*  Common  Garden  Ranunculus,  /.variable 
in  colour ;  calyx  spreading,  afterwards  reflexed  ;  petals  large 
obovate  very  blunt.  May  and  June.  I.  ternate  or  biternafe '; 
segments  toothed  or  deeply  trifld.  Stein  erect,  simple  or 
branched  at  the  base.  A.  9in.  Levant,  15%.  Under  cultivation 
this  has  nearly  always  double  flowers.  See  Fig.  354. 

R.  a.  sanguineus  (bloody).*  Turkey  Ranunculus,  fl.  purple 
B,  and  variegated  with  the  same  colours,  excluding 


ng 
I  ternate  • 


yellow,  orange, 

all  colours  verging  on  white  or  blue,  always  doubl 

segments  toothed,  obtuse.    Stem  simple. 
R.  a.    tenullobus    (slender-lobed).     /.    white    yellow     rarelv 
•    g^jg*,/  niultifld,  with  linear,  acute  lobes     Stem  .  Sinwhat 

R.  a.  vulgaris  (common).  Persian  Ranunculus,  fl  of  all 
colours  (blue  excepted)  and  variegated,  double  or  single  I  ter- 
nate ;  segments  trifid,  acute.  Stem  branched  at  the  bottom.  A 
very  ornamental  plant,  having  innumerable  forms  in  gardens" 


Ranunculus — continued. 

R.  bulbosus  (bulbous-rooted), 
yellow,  with   furrowed   peduncles,    reflexed 
receptacle.    Spring  and  early  summer.    I.  trifoliolate  or  ternati- 
sect,  hairy  ;  segments  lobed.    h.  1ft.  Europe,  Asia,  North  Africa. 
(Sy.  En.  B.  35.) 

R.  cardiophyllus  (heart-leaved),  fl.  golden,  large ;  calyx 
spreading,  half  as  long  as  the  corolla.  May.  I.,  radical  ones 
roundish-cordate,  crenate  and  multifld ;  cauline  ones  palmately 
multifld  :  lobes  linear,  deeply  crenate.  h.  1ft.  North  America, 
1829.  Plant  pubescent,  hairy.  (B.  M.  2999.) 

R.  cassubicus  (Cassubian).    fl.  yellow  ;  calyx  pubescent,  shorter 
nd    July. 


than    the    petals.    June   anc 


Cuckoo  Buds;   Gold  Cup.    fl. 
pals,    and  hairy 


aooth;    radical  ones 


stalked,  kidney-shaped,  crenate ;  cauline  ones  divided  into  linear, 
serrated  lobes,  h.  6in.  Northern  and  Eastern  Europe,  &c.,  1794. 
(B.  M.  2267.) 

R.  cortusaafolius  (Cortusa-leaved).*  fl.  yellow;  calyx  spreading. 
May.  I.,  as  well  as  the  stem,  slightly  pilose  ;  radical  ones  some- 
what cordate-reniform,  slightly  lobed,  broadly  crenate ;  cauline 
ones  sub-sessile,  three  to  five-parted ;  floral  ones  lanceolate. 
Stem  branched,  corymbose,  h.  2ft.  Tenerifle,  1826.  (B.  M. 
4625;  L.  J.  F.  iii.  293.) 

R.  crcticus  macrophyllus  (large-leaved  Cretan),  fl.  golden, 
large  ;  calyx  pressed.  April  and  May.  I.  profoundly  lobed,  with 
slightly  rounded  teeth.  Stem  branched,  many-flowered,  and,  as 
well  as  the  leaves,  slightly  hairy.  A.  1ft.  Grecian  Archipelago, 
1658.  (B.  R.  143£) 

R.  Ficaria  (Figwort).  Lesser  Celandine  ;  Pilewort  fl.  bright 
yellow,  about  lin.  in  diameter,  sometimes  apetalous  ;  peduncles 
stout,  axillary,  one-flowered.  March  to  May.  I.  variable,  cordate, 
obtusely  angled  or  crenate  ;  petioles  stout,  dilated  at  base.  Stem 
short,  decumbent,  branched  at  base.  Europe  (Britain,  Ac.). 
See  Fig.  355.  (Sy.  En.  B.  39.) 

R.  Flamraula  (Flammula).  Lesser  Spearwort.  fl.  yellow,  rarely 
|in.  in  diameter  ;  style  of  achenes  short,  obtuse.  June  to  August. 
I.,  lowest  ones  petiolate,  ovate  ;  upper  ones  more  lanceolate  and 
sessile.  Europe  (Britain).  Plant  prostrate  or  erect.  (F.  D.  572; 
Sy.  En.  B.  29.) 

R.  furnaripefolins  (Fumitory-leaved),  fl.  yellow,  always  double ; 
sepals  ovate-oblong,  spreading;  scapes  numerous,  one-flowered, 
leafless  or  furnished  with  one  multifld  leaf  about  the  middle, 
clothed  with  adpressed  hairs.  May  to  July.  I.  quite  smooth, 
pinnate,  many-parted  ;  lobes  oblong,  h.  1ft.  Native  country  un- 
known. 

R.  glacialis  (glacier),  fl.  seldom  double  ;  petals  white  or  reddish, 
suffused  with  purple,  somewhat  orbicular,  bluntly  emarginate,  as 
long  as  the  very  hairy  calyx.  June  to  August.  I.  usually  smooth, 
.  or  the  upper  ones  sometimes  villous ;  radical  ones  stalked 
palmately  force-parted  or  ternate,  with  trittd  lobes  and  rather 
blunt  lobules.  Stem  one  to  three-flowered,  h.  Sin.  to  6in.  Moun- 
tains of  Europe,  1775.  (F.  D.  i.  19.) 

R.  gramineus  (grass-like).*  /.  yellow  ;  scales  of  petals  tubular. 
April  to  June.  I.  lanceolate-linear,  quite  entire.  Stems  erect, 
quite  smooth,  with  fibres  at  the  neck,  one  to  three-flowered. 
A.  6in.  to  12in.  South-western  Europe,  &c.  (B.  M.  164.)  The 
variety  flore-pleno  has  double  flowers,  and  phcenicifolius  has  lanceo- 
late leaves. 

R.  Heldreichianus  (Heldreich's).  fl.  of  a  pale  chrome-yellow, 
shining,  numerous.  Spring.  I.  tripartite,  the  lobes  deeply  in- 
cised, h.  1ft.  Greece,  1882.  An  attractive  plant,  a  sub-species  of 
R.  Sprunerianus. 

R.  isopyroldes  (Isopyrum-like).  /.  white  ;  petals  five  or  some- 
times more,  twice  as  long  as  the  smooth  calyx,  oval ;  peduncles 
two  or  three,  rising  from  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves,  or  ter- 
minal. May  and  June.  I.,  radical  ones  pinnate,  with  stalked, 
twice  trifld  segments ;  cauline  ones  ternate.  A.  Sin.  to  6in. 
Siberia,  1818. 

R.  Lingua  (Lingua).  Greater  Spearwort.  fl.  yellow,  handsome, 
2in.  in  diameter,  sub-panicled  ;  sepals  and  petals  five.  July  to 
September.  1.  bin.  to  lOin.  long,  Jin.  to  lin.  broad,  sessile, 
half-amplexicaul,  lanceolate,  entire  or  toothed.  Stem  2ft.  to 
3ft.  high,  hollow.  Root  densely  fibrous.  Europe  (Britain,  in 
marshes  and  ditches).  (Sy.  En.  B.  31.) 

R.  Lyalli  (Lyall's).*  New  Zealand  Water  Lily.  fl.  waxy-white, 
4in.  in  diameter ;  sepals  five,  broad,  pilose ;  petals  broadly 
cuneate,  with  an  obscure,  oblong,  basilar  gland ;  peduncles  very 
numerous,  stout,  erect.  Spring  and  summer.  I.  peltate,  on  long, 
stout  petioles,  glabrous  ;  limb  orbicular,  very  concave,  thick  and 
coriaceous,  sometimes  lift,  in  diameter,  simply  crenate.  Stem 
paniculately  branched,  many-flowered.  A.  2ft.  to  4ft.  New 
/ealand,  1879.  A  very  handsome,  erect,  cool  greenhouse  plant. 
(G.  C.  n.  s.,  xv.  724,  and  xxiii.  371.) 

R.  millefoliatus  (thousand-leaved),  fl.  yellow;  calyx  pressed. 
May  to  July.  I.  decompound,  multifld  ;  lobes  linear,  smooth. 
Stem  almost  leafless,  erect,  villous,  one-flowered.  A.  1ft.  South 
Europe,  1820.  (B.  M.  3009.)  (jrandiflorus  (S.  B.  F.  G.  ser.  ii. 
248)  is  a  form  with  larger  flowers. 

R.  monspeliacus  (Montpelier).  fl.  yellow;  calyx  reflexed. 
April  and  May.  I.  woolly  ;  radical  ones  three-lobed ;  lobes 
cuneate,  trifidly  toothed;  upper  leaves  three-parted,  with  entire, 
linear  lobes.  Stem  erect,  few-flowered.  A.  lift.  Mediterranean 
region. 
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Ranunculus  —  continued. 

R.  m.  coneatus  (wedge-shaped).  L,  lobes  wedge-shaped,  trifidly 
toothed  at  the  top.  (S.  B.  F.  G.  ser.  L  94.) 

R.  m.  rotnndifolius  (round-leaved).  L  roundish,  trifld  ;  lobes 
toothed,  obtuse. 

R.  montanus  (mountain).  Jl.  yellow,  a  little  larger  than  those 
of  R.  aerit  ;  calyx  smoothish  ;  stigmas  beautifully  revolute.  May 
to  July.  L,  radical  ones  smooth,  three-parted,  orbicular,  with 
trifid,  blunt  segments  ;  cauline  ones  sessile,  three  to  five-parted 
into  linear,  quite  entire  lobes.  Stem  one-flowered,  clothed  with 
pressed  pubescence  at  the  top.  A.  6in.  Europe,  &c.,  1775. 
(B.  M.  3022  ;  J.  F.  A.  525,  326,  under  name  of  R.  nivali*.) 

R.  parnassifolius  (Parnassia-leavedX*  JL  snowy-white  or  some- 
times purplish,  about  the  size  of  those  of  R.  amplexicaulig  ; 
peduncles  hairy.  June  and  July.  I.,  radical  ones  stalked,  rather 
heart-shaped,  ovate-roundish  ;  cauline  ones  sessile,  ovate-lanceo- 
late; footstalks  much  dilated  at  their  base. 


flowered.    A.  Sin.  to6in. 


Stem  one  to  six- 
Alps  and  Pyrenees,  1769.    See  Fig.  356. 


Ranunculus — continued. 

R.  spicatus  (spike-flowered).  JL  bright  yellow,  large,  one  to 
three  to  a  stem.  Spring.  I.  cordate-reniform  or  cordate-elliptic 
in  outline,  somewhat  three-lobed,  irregularly  toothed.  A.  1ft. 
Algeria,  1881.  An  ornamental  plant,  dying  down  early  in 
summer,  and  appearing  again  in  September  and  October. 
(B.  M.  4585  ;  F.  A  S.  666;  G.  C.  n.  s.,  XT.  693.) 

RAPANEA.     A  synonym  of  Myrsine  (which  see). 

RAPATEACE2E.  A  small  natural  order  of  peren- 
nial, usually  tall,  marsh,  monocotyledonous  herbs  with 
abort,  thick  rhizomes  ;  they  are  found  in  Brazil  or  Guiana, 
extending  a  little  way  into  Venezuela.  Flowers  herma- 
phrodite, regular,  generally  in  dense,  terminal  heads, 
sessile  or  pedicellate,  with  many  imbricate  bracts ; 
perianth  inferior,  sis-parted,  three  outer  leaflets  caly- 
cine,  three  inner  petaloid;  stamens  six,  erect;  ovary 


FIG.  355.  RAMJJ.CCLCS 


R.  pedatus  (pedate-leaved).  A.  yellow ;  calyx  appressed.  May 
and  June.  I.  smooth;  radical  ones  stalked,  three-parted  or 
pedate ;  lobes  linear,  entire  or  bifid ;  cauline  leaves  sessile, 
parted  ;  uppermost  ones  linear.  Stem  erect,  one  to  five-flowered. 
A.  1ft  Eastern  Europe,  1806.  (B.  M.  2229.) 


FIG.  356.  RAMIMCULCS  PARXASSIFOLIUS,  showing  Habit  and 
detached  Single  Flower. 

R.  repens  (creeping).  JL  yellow,  lin.  in  diameter ;  sepals  spread- 
ing, hairy  ;  petals  generally  sub-erect ;  peduncles  furrowed.  May 
to  August.  L  petioled,  triangular  or  ovate,  trifoliolate  or  ter- 
nately  pinnatisect ;  segments  variable,  the  middle  one  usually 
largest.  Stem  decumbent  below,  Sin.  to  2ft  long,  with  long 
runners.  Bootstock  stout,  short  Europe  (Britain),  Asia,  Ac. 
This  is  often  a  very  troublesome  weed.  (Sy.  En.  B.  34.)  Jlore- 
pleno  is  a  double-flowered  garden  variety. 

R.  rutejfolius  (Rue-leaved).  JL  yellow;  petals  eight  to  ten, 
oblong,  with  an  orange  claw.  May  to  July.  L  pinnate,  with 
three-lobed,  multin<l  lobes.  Stem  generally  one,  rarely  two  or 
three-flowered.  A.  Sin.  to  6in.  Higher  Alps  (among  rocks,  near 
the  limits  of  perpetual  snow),  1759. 


superior,  sessile,  included  in  the  corolla  tnbe  ;  scapes 
erect.  Capsnles  membranous  or  coriaceous,  sessile.  Leaves 
radical,  broadly  linear- lanceolate  or  oblong,  often  long, 
acuminate,  petiolate  or  sessile  in  a  sheath.  The  order 
comprises  six  genera,  and  about  a  score  species,  none  of 
which  are  of  much  use  or  very  ornamental.  Examples: 
Rapatea,  Saxofridericia,  and  Spatanthus. 

RAPATEA  PANDANOIDES.  A  synonym  of 
Saxofridericia  regalis  (which  see). 

RAPE  (Brassica  Napus,  a  sub-species  of  B.  campestris). 
A  British,  hardy  biennial,  sometimes  grown  in  gardens, 
in  a  similar  way  to  Mustard  and  Cress,  for  forming  a 
small  salad. 

RAPE,   BROOM.     See  Orobanche. 

RAPHANTSTRUM.  Included  xmder  Raphanus 
(which  see). 

RAPHANUS  (the  old  Greek  name  used  by  Theo- 
phrastus,  connected  with  the  Latin  rapvm).  Including 
Raphanistrum.  OKD.  Cruciferce.  A  genus  comprising 
about  half-a-dozen  species  of  hardy,  annual  or  biennial, 
branched  herbs,  natives  of  Europe  and  temperate 
Asia.  Flowers  white  or  yellow,  purple-veined,  slenderly 
pedicellate ;  sepals  erect,  lateral  ones  sub-saccate  at 
base ;  racemes  elongated,  terminal  and  opposite  the 
leaves,  ebracteate.  Pods  elongated,  erecto-patent.  Lower 
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Raphanus — continued. 

leaves  lyrate.  Eoot  often  succulent.  R.  caudatus  fur- 
nishes long,  edible  pods.  For  culture  and  general  re- 
marks, see  Radish. 

R.  caudatus  (tailed),  fl.  purplish  and  veined,  the  size  of  those 
of  the  common  Wallflower.  Slay  to  August.  Pods  depressed 
acuminated,  longer  than  the  whole  plant  Stems  purplish,  with 
a  glaucous  hue,  at  first  erect,  then  prostrate.  Commonly 
cultivated  in  Western  India,  said  to  be  a  native  of  Java,  1816. 
Annual.  (R,  G.  594.) 

R.  sativus  (cultivated).  Common  Garden  Radish,  fl.  varying 
from  white  to  pale  violet,  with  strong,  dark-coloured  veins,  mode- 
rate-sized, borne  on  a  round,  erect  and  branching  stem,  about  3ft. 
high.  May.  Seed-pods  smooth,  ending  in  a  beak.  I.  rough, 
lyrate,  or  partly  divided  into  transverse  segments,  the  outer  one 
largest  and  broadest.  Root  reddish-purple,  white,  yellowish,  or 
deep  brown,  fusiform,  semi-globular,  or  turnip-shaped.  Annual. 
This  is  a  native  of  temperate  regions  of  the  Old  World,  but, 
since  remote  historical  times,  it  has  been  widely  cultivated,  and 
is  now  naturalised  in  many  countries.  Some  botanists  (Ben- 
tham,  Hooker,  and  others)  regard  R.  sativus  as  a  form  of 
R.  Raphanistrum. 

RAFHIA  (from  raphis,  a  needle;  alluding  to  the 
beaked  fruit).  STN.  Metroxylon  (of  Sprengel).  ORD. 
Palmce.  A  genus  comprising  six  or  seven  species  of 
stove  palms,  unarmed  or  with  armed  sheaths ;  one  is 
a  native  of  America,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon  to 
Nicaragua,  and  the  rest  are  found  in  tropical  Africa 
and  Madagascar.  Flowers  elongated,  often  decurved, 
long-exserted,  on  pectinate,  compressed  branchlets;  com- 
mon spathe  none  ;  partial  ones  numerous  ;  spadices  large, 
pendulous,  cylindrical,  densely  much  -  branched,  the 
branches  imbricated,  flabelliform,  pectinate  ;  bracts  ladle- 
shaped,  compressed,  closely  imbricated.  Fruit  large, 
oblong,  ovoid,  or  ellipsoid,  rostrate,  one-valved,  one- 
seeded,  with  ample  scales,  the  spikes  sometimes  weighing 
from  2001b.  to  3001b.  Leaves  terminal,  long,  sub-erect, 
equally  pinnatisect ;  segments  linear-lanceolate,  acu- 
minate, thickly  coriaceous,  recurved,  bristly  or  slightly 
aculeate  at  base  and  on  the  margins ;  petioles  cylindrical, 
or  convex  at  back  and  flattened  above;  sheaths  short, 
with  long-fibrous  margins.  Trunk  mediocre  or  tall,  simple 
01-  dichotomously  divided,  densely  annulate.  Several  of 
the  species  are  grown  in  this  country.  For  culture, 
see  Cocos. 

R.  Ruffla.  Raffia  or  Roffia  Palm.  fr.  obovate  or  pyriform, 
mucronate,  twelve  (rarely  thirteen  to  fifteen)  sulcate;  scales 
shining,  deeply  sulcate.  1.  50ft  to  60ft.  long.  Caudex  tail. 
Mascarene  Islands. 

R.  tsedlgera  (torch-bearing).  Raffia  or  Roffia  Palm.  fl.  greenish, 
olive,  densely  clustered ;  spadices  very  large,  compoundly 
branched,  and  drooping,  fr.  2Jin.  long,  oblong,  reticulated  with 
large  scales.  I.  50ft.  or  more  long,  rising  nearly  vertically  from 
the  stem,  and  bending  out  on  every  side  in  graceful  curves, 
forming  a  magnificent  plume  70ft.  high  and  40ft.  in  diameter ; 
leaflets  spread  out  4ft.  on  each  side  of  the  midrib,  rather 
irregularly  scattered,  and  not  very  closely  set,  drooping  at  the 
tips,  and  having  weak  spinules  along  the  margins.  Trunk 
generally  6ft.  to  8ft.  high,  and  about  1ft.  in  diameter,  clothed  for 
some  distance  down  with  the  sheathing  bases  of  the  leafstalks 
Amazon,  1847. 

R.  vinifera  (wine-producing).  Bamboo  or  Wine  Palm.  fr.  linear- 
oblong,  slightly  acute,  nine-sulcate  ;  scales  pale  chestnut,  slightly 
convex.  I.  6ft.  to  7ft.  long ;  leaflets  beset  with  spines.  Sierra 
Leone.  A  middle-sized  tree. 

RAPHIDES.  or  RHAPHIDES.  Crystals  formed 
in  the  cells  of  plants,  consisting  of  various  salts.  They 
are  mostly  needle-shaped—hence  the  name. 

RAFHIDOFHORA.  A  synonym  of  Rhaphido- 
phora  (which  see). 

RAFHIOLEFIS.     See  Rhaphiolepis. 

RAPHISTEMMA  (from  raphis,  a  needle,  and 
stemma,  a  crown  ;  in.  allusion  to  the  needle-shaped  seg- 
ments of  the  corona).  ORD.  Asclepiadece.  A  genus  con- 
sisting of  only  two  species  of  stove,  twining,  glabrous 
shrubs  or  sub-shrubs,  natives  of  the  East  Indies  and  the 
Malayan  Archipelago.  Flowers  white,  rather  large,  in 
umbellifprm,  long -pedunculate  cymes ;  calyx  deeply  five- 
cut  or  parted ;  corolla  sub-campanulate,  with  five  twisted 
lobes;  corona  scales  five,  adnate  at  base  in  a  staminal 


Raphistemma — continued. 

tube.  Leaves  opposite,  membranous.  The  species  intro- 
duced requires  culture  similar  to  Stephanotis  (which 
see). 

R.  ciliatum  (ciliated).    A  synonym  of  Dcemia  extensa. 
R.  pulchcllum  (pretty),     fl.,  corolla  segments   ovate,    obtuse, 
erect ;  stigma  rather  prominent,  umbilicate.    July.    I.  cordate, 


acuminate,    membranous,    glabrous    on     both    sides,  glanduli 
ferous.     East  Indies,  1852. 
101 ;  P.  M.  B.  xiv.  27.) 
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RAPUNCULUS.  A  synonym  of  Fhyteuma  (which 
see). 

RAFUNTIUM.  A  synonym  of  Lobelia  (which 
see). 

RASFAIIilA.      A   synonym  of  Polypogon. 

RASFALIA  (named  after  F.  V.  Easpail,  a  celebrated 
French  chemist  and  botanist,  1794-1878).  OED.  Bru- 
niacece.  A  genus  comprising  seven  or  eight  species  of 
small,  greenhouse,  Heath-like  shrubs,  with  twiggy 
branches,  confined  to  South  Africa.  Flowers  white  or 
yellow,  small,  disposed  in  small,  globose  or  elongated, 
not  involucrate,  densely  aggregate  heads;  calyx  five- 
lobed;  petals  five,  free,  not  keeled;  bracts  shorter  than 
the  flowers.  Leaves  dense,  imbricated,  appressed,  thickly 
coriaceous,  glabrous  or  velvety.  E.  microphijlla,  the 
only  species  calling  for  description,  thrives  in  a  compost 
of  sandy  peat.  Propagated  by  cuttings  of  young,  stubby 
shoots,  inserted  in  sand,  under  a  bell  glass,  in  a  cold 
frame. 

R.  microphylla  (small-leaved).  H.  white,  minute ;  heads  the 
size  of  a  pea.  July.  I.  half  to  one  line  long  and  wide,  spirally 
inserted,  the  younger  ones  ciliolate.  Branches  short,  woolly,  a 
little  spreading,  h.  1ft.  or  more.  1804. 

RASPBERRY  (Rubus  Idceus).  The  Easpberry  is  a 
native  of  most  European  countries,  including  Great 
Britain.  It  is  a  deciduous  shrub,  with  a  creeping,  peren- 
nial rootstock,  and  a  biennial  stem.  The  fruit  is 
extensively  employed  for  cooking  and  preserving  in 
various  ways ;  it  is  also  favoured  for  dessert,  and 
largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Easpberry  brandy, 
wine,  vinegar,  &c.  When  first  ripened,  it  has  a  fine 
aroma,  which  is  generally  not  retained  longer  than  a 
day  or  two  afterwards.  Easpberry  shoots,  which  are 
technically  termed  "  canes,"  proceed  annually  from  esta- 
blished plants,  either  from  the  rootstock  or  as  suckers 
from  the  root.  They  grow  through  the  summer,  ripen 
and  lose  their  leaves  in  autumn,  and  bear  fruit  the 
following  season,  on  little  branchlets,  which  are  pro- 
duced from  the  joints  (see  Fig.  357).  In  the  following 
autumn,  these  canes  die  down,  and  their  place,  the 
next  season,  is  occupied  by  others  that  will  have  been 
growing  in  succession.  These  remarks  have  reference 
to  the  summer-fruiting  varieties ;  those  which  bear  in 
autumn  do  so  on  the  points  of  shoots  made  during  the 
summer. 

PROPAGATION.  Easpberries  are  propagated  from  seeds, 
suckers,  or  offsets,  and  occasionally  from  cuttings.  Seeds 
required  for  sowing  should  be  saved  from  large,  well- 
ripened  fruits.  They  should  be  washed,  to  separate  them 
from  the  pulp,  and  afterwards  dried  a  little,  yet  not  too 
much.  If  sown  at  once,  in  sandy  soil,  they  will  vegetate 
in  the  spring,  be  ready  for  transplanting  the  following 
autumn,  and  bear  some  fruit  the  second  year.  Propa- 
gation by  suckers  or  offsets  is  the  plan  most  generally 
adopted.  These  must  be  carefully  detached  from  esta- 
blished plants,  when  they  proceed  from  near  the  base; 
the  root-suckers,  which  often  spring  up  some  distance 
away,  may  easily  be  transplanted.  October  and  No- 
vember are  the  best  months  for  making  new  planta- 
tions, and  for  removing  suckers ;  but  the  work  may 
be  performed,  during  fine  weather,  later  on  in  winter. 
Cuttings  are  seldom  inserted,  unless  for  increasing 
any  particular  variety  more  rapidly  than  suckers  alone 
admit. 
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CULTIVATION.  Ground  intended  for  a  new  Raspberry 
plantation  should  be  well  trenched,  and  hare  plenty 
of  manure  intermixed.  A  good  depth  of  soil  is  essential, 
and  a  rather  moist  situation  is  preferable.  When  trench- 
ing, the  subsoil  need  not  be  brought  to  the  surface  if 
it  is  of  an  inferior  description,  but  it  should  be  moved 
to  a  depth  of  from  2ft  to  2ift,  and  have  some  decom- 
posed manure  mixed  with  it.  The  usual  method  of 
planting  is  in  rows,  about  5ft.  apart,  a  distance  of  not 
less  than  3ft  being  allowed  between  plants  in  the  row. 
Panim  may  be  arranged  singly,  in  twos,  or  in  threes : 
when  more  than  one  are  planted,  a  space  of  6in.  should 
be  allowed  between  them.  Two  or  three  canes  form  a 
full-sized  bush  on  a  stake  in  a  much  shorter  time  than 
one ;  but  of  course,  many  more  are  required,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  form  a  plantation.  After  the  canes 
are  planted,  they  should  be  cut  down  to  within  1ft 
of  the  ground :  this  will  encourage  the  production  of 
stronger  growths  the  next  summer  than  could  be  ex- 
pected if  they  were  allowed  to  fruit  the  first  year.  The 
following  autumn,  the  canes  should  be  tied  to  stakes, 
and  shortened  to  a  height  of  about  6ft ;  the  plantation 
may  then  be  considered  established.  In  the  second 


canes  will  bear  fruit  from  the  side 
branchlets,  and  suckers  will  proceed  from  the  base,  to 
form  others  for  fruiting  the  succeeding  year;  about  six 
of  the  strongest  will  be  sufficient  to  leave  on  each  plant ; 
the  remainder  should  be  removed  early  in  the  season  as 
they  appear.  The  pruning  for  this  and  successive 
seasons  consists  in  cutting  away  the  old  canes  any  time 
after  fruiting,  and  tying  the  new  ones  in  the  autumn 
to  take  their  place.  Baspberries  are  sometimes  trained 
to  a  trellis  formed  horizontally  with  strained  wire,  or 
narrow  strips  of  wood  about  lin.  thick,  with  upright 
stakes  at  intervals.  The  plants  for  training  against 
these  may  be  arranged  about  2ft  asunder,  and  old  and 
young  canes  should  be  trained  alternately  as  far  as  con- 
venient Another  method  of  training  is  that  of  arching, 
for  which  purpose  plants  may  be  inserted  4ft.  apart, 
and  the  tops  of  one  trained  over  to  meet  those  of  that 
adjoining. 

A  top-dressing  of  manure  should  be  applied  to  Rasp- 
berry plantations  in  the  autumn:  it  may  be  lightly 
forked  in.  but  the  soil  should  never  be  starred  to  a  great 
depth;  otherwise,  many  of  the  surface-roots  would  be 
destroyed.  When  very  large  fruits  are  required,  but 
few  bearing  shoots  should  be  allowed,  and  these  only  of 
the  strongest  description.  The  young  shoots  from  a  few 
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stools  might  be  kept  removed,  in  order  to  throw  addi- 
tional support  into  those  fruiting;  this,  however,  would 
prevent  the  development  of  canes  for  bearing  the  suc- 
ceeding year. 

FTTNOI.  Though  a  good  many  Fungi  grow  on  dead 
Raspberry  canes,  this  plant  does  not  experience  serious 
damage  from  parasitic  Fungi.  The  most  common  one  is 
a  Brand,  belonging  to  Phragmidium,  a  genus  of  Ure- 
dinecs,  characterised  by  having  the  more  conspicuous 
spores  (teleutospores)  composed  of  a  row  of  cells,  end  to 
end  (we  Phragmidium).  The  leaves  of  the  Raspberry 
in  autumn  are  often  thickly  sprinkled  with  small,  black 
dots,  made  up  of  masses  of  spores  of  P.  Rvbi-Idcti, 
Pers.  (P.  graeHit,  Grev.),  or  the  Raspberry  Brand. 
The  spores  are  cylindrical,  or  nearly  so,  contain  from 
six  to  ten  cells,  and  end  in  a  conical  point  The  dark 
masses  are  preceded  by  yellow  spots,  which  are  the 
secidia,  or  the  uredo  form  of  this  plant  These  yellow 
spots  are  made  up  of  spores,  roundish  or  elliptical  in 
form,  yellow  in  colour,  and  prickly :  but  the  aecidiospores 
are  produced  in  rows,  while  the  uredospores  grow  singly 
on  the  tips  of  short  stalks,  which  are  crowded  together 
in  separate  spots. 

The  living  leaves  of  Raspberries  fre- 
quently have  the  upper  side  sprinkled 
thickly  with  black  dots,  smaller  than  those 
caused  by  Phraymidium.  These  are  the 
perithecia  of  Coleroa  chaetomium.  Kunze 
.  (Stiymatea  duetomivm.  Fries,),  one  of  the 

^  Pyrenomyeetet.     With  the  microscope,  it  is 

seen  that  they  lie  on  the  surface  of  the 
leaf,  and  are  bristly,  globular,  and  thin. 
Each  contains  a  number  of  asci,  each  of 
which  incloses  eight  two-celled  spores. 

Both  kinds  of  Fungi  are  apt  to  cause 
the  premature  discoloration  and  the  fall  of 
the  leaves,  but  it  can  scarcely  be  said  that 
they  seriously  affect  the  welfare  of  the 
plants.  The  only  remedy  is  to  pick  off  the 
speckled  leaves,  or  to  cut  down  and  burn 
those  plants  that  are  seriously  attacked ; 
but  this  is  seldom,  if  ever,  necessary. 

INSECTS.  The  roots  are,  in  common  with 
those  of  other  plants,  liable  to  be  cut  and 
eaten  by  Mole  Crickets,  and  by  the  usual 
subterranean  larvae  (e.g.,  Cockchafers,  Ac.). 
Damage  from  this  cause  is  so  seldom  serious 
that  it  need  not  be  dwelt  on.  The  young 
canes,  and  the  fruit  on  the  contrary,  are  sometimes 
very  much  injured  by  certain  insects.  Among  these,  the 
following-  have  been  recorded  in  Mi«a  Ormerod's  valuable 
"Reports  on  Injurious  Insects,"  for  1879  and  1883,  as 
peculiarly  destructive.  Certain  Weevils  (Otiorhynth** 
fieipet,  O.  ndeatut,  Ac.)  gnaw  the  young  shoots,  killing 
them,  and  greatly  weakening  the  plants,  many  of  which 
perish  when  the  attack  is  severe.  Besides  this,  the 
beetles'  gnaw  through  the  bases  of  the  flower  shoots, 
either  cutting  them  off  entirely,  or  biting  half  through 
them,  causing  them  to  wither,  and  destroying  the  crops. 
For  a  description  of  these  insects,  see  Otiorhynchus, 
They  hide,  during  the  day,  under  any  shelter  they  can 
reach,  and,  as  they  are  wingless,  this  must  be  near  the 
plants.  Hence,  pieces  of  bark,  or  similar  objects,  placed 
in  their  haunts,  prove  good  traps,  and  have  been  used 
with  success  for  their  capture,  since  they  are  easily 
cleared  off  the  lower  surface  of  such  traps.  Any  sticky 
substance  smeared  round  the  stems  would  prevent  the 
ascent  of  the  insects  to  the  flower- shoots ;  but  this 
method  is  too  laborious  to  be  employed  for  any  but 
choice  plants.  The  most  effectual  means  of  destroying 
the  beetles  has  been  found  to  be  shaking  the  plants 
after  dark  over  shallow  wooden  trays,  smeared  with  tar 
round  the  aides,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the 
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which  may  then  be  killed  by  being  thrown  into  boiling 
water.  In  certain  districts  in  the  south-west  of  England, 
and  in  France,  the  Raspberry  crop  has  been  injured  to 
the  value  of  hundreds  of  pounds  in  a  season. 

The  larvae  of  a  small  moth  (Lampronia  rubiella),  the 
Easpberry-bud  Caterpillars,  have  been  found  feeding  in 
such  numbers  in  tips  of  the  young  shoots,  eating  their 
way  down  the  centre,  from  near  the  tip  towards  the 
base,  that  the  plants  were  severely  injured.  These  larvae 
are  bright  red,  with  the  head  brown.  They  spin  cocoons 
among  dead  leaves,  in  early  summer;  and,  in  two  or 
three  weeks,  from  them  moths  emerge  about  iin.  in 
spread  of  fore  wings,  which  are  brown,  with  gold  spots. 
The  larva  emerge  from  the  eggs  in  autumn,  and  feed  on 
the  leaves ;  but  in  spring  they  bore  into  the  shoots.  They 
probably  hybernate  in  the  soil  around  the  plants ;  hence, 
this  should  be  turned  over,  to  expose  them  to  birds, 
damp,  and  cold.  When  the  young  shoots  droop  at  the 
tips,  the  larvae  should  be  looked  for,  and,  if  they  are 
found,  the  diseased  shoots  ought  to  be  removed  and  de- 
stroyed, with  the  larvae  in  them. 

A  second  Weevil  (Anthonomus  Rubi)  may  b.e  called 
the  Easpberry  Weevil,  inasmuch  as  it  lives  in  the 
flower-buds  of  Raspberries  and  of  Brambles.  It  is  about 
Jin.  long  by  ^yin.  broad,  black,  with  a  fine,  grey 
pubescence,  and  white  scutellum ;  the  wing-cases  and 
the  thorax  are  thickly  pitted;  the  thighs  are  scarcely 
toothed.  The  colour  varies  so  much  as  to  have  led  to 
the  forms  being  regarded  as  species,  and  named  as  such. 
The  female  bores  a  hole  in  each  flower-bud,  in  early 
summer,  and  pushes  in  an  egg.  She  usually  gnaws  half 
through  the  stalk  of  the  bud,  and  the  latter  is  apt  to 
fall  off.  The  larvae  feed  on  the  parts  of  the  flower-bud, 
and  the  beetles  appear  from  the  buds  in  July,  and 
hybernate  during  winter.  When  they  prove  troublesome, 
they  may  be  shaken  off  the  plants,  aa  recommende'd 
for  the  species  of  Otiorhynchus,  and  the  infested  buds 
may  be  picked  off  and  destroyed.  See  also  the  remedies 
under  Apple-blossom.  Weevil. 

Another  beetle  is  recorded  in  the  Eeport  for  1883  as 
"  causing  fearful  havoc,  and  entirely  devouring  the  Rasp- 
berries" in  Kent.  This  is  the  Easpberry  Beetle  (Byturus 
tomentosus).  The  beetle  is  about  £in.  long  by  half  as 
broad.  It  varies  in  colour  from  dull  yellow  or  reddish 
to  brown,  and  is  densely  covered  with  fine  grey  pubes- 
cence ;  the  eyes  are  black,  and  the  limbs  are  dull  yellow 
or  reddish-yellow.  The  female  bores,  like  Anthonomus 
rubi,  into  the  flower-buds ;  and  the  larvae  live  in  the  fruits, 
which  may  ripen.  The  larvae  have  six  short  legs,  are 
rather  flattened,  and  taper  to  each  end.  The  head  is 
pale  brown;  the  body  yellowish,  darker  on  the  back. 
The  larvae,  when  mature,  leave  the  fruits,  and  shelter 
themselves  in  crevices,  e.g.,  in  cracks  of  bark  of  the 
Easpberry  canes,  and  there  form  their  cocoons,  and 
become  pupae.  The  beetles  emerge  in  spring.  The 
Bame  remedies  may  be  used  against  these  insects  as  have 
been  recommended  against  the  other  beetles  on  Easp- 
berries.  A  very  similar  insect  (B.  unicolor)  is  found  in 
the  United  States  of  America  on  Easpberries.  The  leaves 
of  Easpberries  are  frequently  mined  by  larvae  of  various 
kinds,  which  produce  in  the  leaves  conspicuous  pale 
winding  tunnels.  About  the  most  hurtful  of  these  leaf- 
mining  larvae  are  those  of  Fenusa  pumilio,  a  small 
Sawfly,  about  }in.  long,  and  black,  with  pale  yellow 
legs,  except  at  the  joints,  which  are  black.  At  times, 
the  damage  done  by  them  materially  affects  the  health 
of  the  plants.  Almost  the  only  remedy  is  to  collect  the 
diseased  leaves  and  burn  them,  or  to  crush  the  larvae 
in  the  leaves  between  the  finger  and  thumb. 

The  larvae  of  several  larger  species  of  Sawflies,  and  of 
Moths,  feed  exposed  on  the  leaves.  A  Cynipid  (Dias- 
trophus  Rubi)  and  a  Midge  (Lasioptera  Rubi)  cause  woody 
galls  on  the  stems,  in  the  form  of  swellings,  sometimes 
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2in.  to  Sin.  long  by  $in.  to  lin.  thick,  tapering  up- 
wards and  downwards.  Three  or  four  kinds  of  Aphides 
feed  on  the  leaves  and  other  green  parts  of  the  bushes, 
but  none  of  these  are  very  hurtful.  The  gall-makers  are 
easily  kept  in  check  by  cutting  off  the  galls  while  still 
young.  The  larvae  of  the  moths  and  Sawflies  may  be 
destroyed,  if  necessary,  by  applications  of  hellebore. 
The  Aphides  may  be  treated  by  any  of  the  methods 
recommended  under  the  heading  Aphides. 

SORTS.     The  following  list  comprises  most  of  the  best 
varieties  in  cultivation;  it  is  unnecessary  to  grow  all  of 
them,  but  occasionally  one  succeeds  better  than  another. 
Baumforth's  Seedling.     Fruit  large,  dark  crimson,  of  excel- 
lent flavour.  Considered  an  improved  form  of  NORTHUMBERLAND 

FlLLBASKET.      Good. 

Belle  de  Fontenay.  Fruit  large,  round,  red.  Leaves  silvery 
underneath.  An  autumn-bearing  variety,  which  ripens  its  fruit 
in  October. 

Carter's  Prolific.  Fruit  large,  deep  red ;  flesh  firm,  and  of 
good  flavour.  A  very  free-bearing  summer  variety. 

Fastolf.  Fruit  very  large,  globular,  bright  red,  of  good  flavour. 
A  most  abundant  summer  bearer ;  one  of  the  best  and  most 
generally  useful  sorts. 

Large-fruited  Monthly.  Fruit  rather  large,  deep  purplish- 
red,  of  excellent  flavour.  A  productive  autumnal  variety. 

McLaren's  Prolific.  Fruit  roundish,  large,  of  a  deep  crimson 
colour,  produced  in  summer,  and  again  on  the  young  shoots 
during  autumn. 

Northumberland  Fillbaskct.  Fruit  large,  deep  red,  of  good 
flavour.  The  variety  is  a  very  vigorous-growing  one,  and  an  abun- 
dant summer  bearer. 

October  Red  and  October  Yellow.     Varieties  with  respec- 
tively  red   and   yellow    fruits,    produced    from    September   to 
November  in  fine  seasons,  principally  from  the  young  canes. 
Prince  of  Wales.    Fruit  very  large,  globular,  deep  crimson,  of 
excellent  flavour.    Summer.    The  canes  are  light-coloured,  and 
of  unusual  strength,  but  are  not  produced  very  freely. 
Red  Antwerp.    Fruit  large,  conical,  dull  red,  of  brisk  flavour. 

A  very  old  variety,  several  forms  of  which  are  in  cultivation. 
Yellow  Antwerp.    Fruit  medium-sized,  pale  yellow,  rich  and 
sweet.    An  abundant  bearer. 

RASPBERRY  JAM-TREE.  A  common  name  for 
Acacia  acuminata. 

RASFIS.     An  old  name  for  Easpberry. 
RATHEA.   A  synonym  of  Synechanthtts  (which  see). 
RATHKEA.     A   synonym   of   Ormocarptun  (which 
see). 

RATIBIDA.  Included  under  Rudbeckia  (which  see). 
RATONIA  (from  Raton,  the  name  used  by  the 
Spaniards  of  St.  Domingo,  for  one  of  the  species).  In- 
cluding Gelonium.  STN.  Arytera.  OBD.  Sapindacece.  A 
genus  comprising  about  forty-five  species  of  usually  tall 
trees,  all  tropical.  Flowers  small,  pedicellate;  racemes 
paniculate,  often  elongated,  slender,  many-flowered ;  calyx 
small,  cup-shaped.  Leaves  alternate,  exstipulate,  ab- 
ruptly pinnate ;  leaflets  alternate  or  often  opposite, 
entire  or  rarely  serrated.  The  species  are  of  little  hor- 
ticultural value. 

RATS.  These  animals  are  far  less  destructive  than 
mice  in  gardens  and  shrubberies,  owing  to  their  food 
being  made  up  to  a  much  less  extent  of  seeds. 
Their  burrows  are  at  times  a  cause  of  annoyance  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  ponds  or  streams,  to  which  they  are 
partial.  Their  depredations  in  houses  are  well  known 
to  most  persons ;  but  dwelling-houses  are  more  commonly 
invaded  by  them  than  garden-houses,  in  which  food  is 
less  often  procurable.  They  feed  greedily  on  eggs,  and 
will  eat  fledgling  birds  ;  hence,  they  are  peculiarly  objec- 
tionable where  it  is  desired  to  encourage  the  smaller 
birds  in  pleasure-grounds  and  gardens.  There  are,  how- 
ever, instances  in  which  Eats  prove  themselves  very 
destructive,  the  worst  being,  perhaps,  when  they  attack 
a  house  of  ripe  Grapes.  The  channels  in  which  the  hot- 
wator  pipes  are  situate  sometimes  afford  the  animals 
either  a  means  of  entry  to  and  exit  from  the  house,  or 
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else  a  hiding-place,  and  it  is  often  difficult  to  dislodge 
them  before  much  mischief  has  been  done.  They  ascend 
the  Tine-rods,  and  eat  off  the  bunches  or  berries  whole- 
sale, either  carrying  away  or  partially  devouring  them. 
Sometimes,  they  enter  at  night  by  a  front  sash,  or  eren 
from  the  roof,  if  the  ventilators  are  left  open,  and  an 
attack  has  been  once  commenced.  If  Bats  are  about 
the  garden,  the  bottom  sashes  of  vineries  should  always 
be  closed  at  night,  especially  after  the  Grapes  are  ripe. 
A  plan  of  prevention,  which  has  been  found  partially, 
though  not  wholly,  successful,  is  tying  some  brown  paper 
round  the  rods,  2ft.  or  so  clear  above  the  ground,  in 
the  shape  of  a  belL  This  prevents  the  Bats  ascend- 
ing the  rods,  but,  as  already  stated,  their  means  of 
ascent  are  not  always  confined  to  these.  Bats  are  also 
troublesome  at  times  amongst  wall  fruit-trees  outside,  by 
carrying  away  the  fruit  when  ripening.  Poison  is  the 
most  effective  method  of  destruction,  where  it  can  safely 
be  laid  down,  but  the  animj>.lq  often  die  in  places  where 
the  stench  arising  from  decomposition  proves,  for  a  few 
days,  almost  unbearable  in  the  locality. 

The  Brown  or  Norway  Bat  (Mue  decumanus)  is  now 
almost  the  only  kind  of  true  Bat  found  in  Britain,  since 
the  Black  Bat  (Mus  rattus),  formerly  very  abundant  all 
over  the  country,  has  disappeared  before  the  Brown  species, 
probably  devoured  by  the  latter.  Both  are  believed  to 
have  entered  Europe  from  Asia,  and  to  have  spread 
westward — the  Black  Bat  having  come  into  Europe 
about  the  twelfth  century  of  our  era,  and  the  other  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  The  Brown  Bat  was  first  observed 
in  England  about  1730.  It  has  spread  all  over  the  world 
by  the  aid  of  shipping,  and  is  now  very  widely  natu- 
ralised. The  Black  Bat  is  distinguished  by  its  fur  being 
greyish-black  above,  and  ashy  beneath,  and  by  the  tail 
being  a  little  longer  than  the  body.  The  Brown  Bat  is 
a  good  deal  larger  than  the  Black,  and  has  the  fur 
greyish-brown  above,  and  yellowish-grey  beneath ;  and 
the  tail  is  a  little  shorter  than  the  body.  It  requires 
to  have  free  access  to  water,  and  its  habitats  are  a  good 
deal  determined  by  this  need.  It  is  an  excellent  swimmer, 
and  takes  readily  to  the  water. 

Another  so-called  Bat  is  the  Water  Bat,  or  water  vole 
(Arvicola  amphibia),  which  is  about  the  size  of  a  small 
Brown  Bat,  but  is  clumsier  in  form,  with  a  blunt  head, 
short  ears,  and  small  eyes;  the  toes  of  the  hind  feet  are 
connected  at  the  base,  and  the  tail  is  only  about  half  as 
long  as  the  body.  This  am'rn«-1  burrows  in  the  banks 
of  streams,  and  passes  most  of  its  time  in  the  water. 
It  is  believed  to  feed  almost  exclusively  on  water 
plants  and  roots ;  hence,  it  is  not  often  hurtful  in 
gardens.  The  Brown  Bats  may  be  destroyed,  when  ne- 
cessary, by  traps,  or  by  means  of  the  poisons  recom- 
mended for  the  destruction  of  Mice  (which  see) ;  or 
ferrets  may  be  employed  to  drive  them  from  their  holes. 
When  they  are  very  troublesome,  the  services  of  a  rat- 
catcher may  be  resorted  to  with  advantage. 

RATTAN  CANE.  A  common  name  for  Calamut 
Draco. 

RATTLE,  RED.  A  common  name  for  Pedicularis 
sylvatica. 

RATTLE,  YELLOW.  See  Rbinanthns  Crista- 
galli. 

RATJWOLPIA  (named  in  honour  of  Leonhard 
Bauwolf,  physician  at  Augsburg,  who  travelled  through 
Palestine  and  other  Eastern  countries  in  1753-5).  In- 
cluding Ophioxylon.  OBD.  Apocynacece.  A  genus  com- 
prising nearly  forty  species  of  stove,  glabrous  or  rarely 
pubescent  trees  or  shrubs,  natives  of  tropical  America, 
Africa,  and  Asia,  and  South  Africa.  Flowers  and  fruit 
usually  rather  small;  calyx  short,  five-fid  or  five-parted, 
eglandulose ;  corolla  salver-shaped,  with  a  cylindrical 
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tube,  a  constricted  throat,  and  five  twisted  lobes ;  pe- 
duncles alternating  with  the  terminal  leaves,  few- 
flowered,  or  di-  or  trichotomously  branched ;  cymelete 
usually  umbelliform.  Drupes  two,  distinct  or  connate 
in  a  two-stoned,  bisulcate  fruit.  Leaves  in  whorls  of 
three  or  four,  or  rarely  opposite.  Some  of  the  species 
are  rather  pretty;  the  best-known  are  here  described. 
They  thrive  in  a  compost  of  loam,  peat,  and  sand. 
Cuttings,  inserted  in  sand,  under  a  glass,  in  heat,  will 
root  readily.  All  are  shrubs,  except  where  otherwise 
stated. 

R.  densiflora  (dense-flowered).  JL  white,  many  in  a  shortly- 
pedunculate  cyme ;  corolla  limb  almost  equalling  the  tube.  Jane. 
fr.  one-seeded.  L  lanceolate,  acuminate. 


East  Indies,  1824. 
dtntiflora.) 


!,  approximating,  some: 
(B.  R.  1275,  under  nan 


R.  mains  (larger).  JL  in  terminal  cymes ;  corolla  white,  smaller 
than  in  R.  terpentina.  ApriL  jr.  violet,  resembling  an  olive  in 
shape.  L  shortly  petiolate,  elliptic-oblong,  acute,  paler  beneath, 
quatemately  whorled,  entire,  h.  4ft  Java,  1850.  A  robust 
species. 

R.  nitida  (shining).  JL  in  terminal,  few-flowered  cymes,  shorter 
than  the  leaves;  corolla  white.  August  fr.  at  first  yellow, 
becoming  dark  purple,  sub-globose,  bilobed.  L  quateraate,  ovate- 
lanceolate,  acute  at  both  ends,  glabrous  a  *  * 
ones  4in.  to  5in.  long,  liin.  to  liio.  broad. 


Tree. 


labrous  and  shining,  the  larger 
•     A.  10ft    Spain,  1752. 


R.  serpenttna  (serpentine).  JL  in  sub-umbellate  corymbs  ;  corolla 
white  or  pink,  narrow,  nearly  iin.  lone.  May.  fr.  red,  globose. 
1.  Sin.  to  6in.  long,  IJin.  to  2jin.  broad,  membranous,  on  petioles 
Jin.  to  jin.  long,  h,  scarcely  more  than  1ft.  East  Indies,  16SO. 

R.  ternifolia  (ternate-leaved).  JL  in  axillary,  few-flowered  cymes ; 
corolla  white.  May.  fr.  about  the  size  of  a  pea.  L  te'rnate, 
oblong,  acuminate,  acute  at  base,  reticulate-veined,  1  jin.  to  2in. 
long,  six  to  eight  lines  broad,  on  very  short  petioles.  Branches 
rarely  waited.  A.  3ft  West  Indies,  1823.  (B.  M.  2440.) 

RATJWOLPIA  (of  Buiz  and  Pavon).  Included  under 
Ct  t  ha  rery  lu  m. 

RAVENALA  (said  to  be  the  native  name  of  the  plant 
in  Madagascar).  STX.  CYant'a.  Including  Phenakosper- 
mum.  OBD.  Scitamineae.  A  genus  comprising  a  couple 
of  species  of  noble,  stove  plants,  one  of  which  is  a  native 
of  North  Brazil  and  Guiana,  and  the  other  indigenous  in 
Madagascar.  Flowers  many  in  a  spathe,  large,  on  very 
short  pedicels,  shortly  racemose ;  sepals  three,  long, 
narrow,  acuminate :  petals  three,  the  outer  one  shorter 
and  slightly  complicate,  the  lateral  ones  long,  similar  to 
the  sepals,  but  smaller;  stamens  five,  slightly  shorter 
than  the  petals ;  scapes  or  peduncles  in  the  upper  axils ; 
bracts  spathaceous,  many,  boat-shaped,  acuminate,  bi- 
fariously  spreading.  Leaves  very  large,  clustered,  flabel- 
lately  bifarious  ;  petioles  long  and  concave  at  base,  scarcely 
sheathed.  Stem  sometimes  short,  with  sub-radical  leaves, 
sometimes  erect  and  woody  (as  high  as  30ft.),  built  up 
of  the  sheaths  of  the  leaf-stalks,  the  other  parts  of  the 
leaves  having  fallen  off.  R.  madagascariensis  is  called 
by  the  French  the  Traveller's  Tree,  probably  on  account 
of  the  water  which  is  stored  up  in  the  large,  cup-like 
sheaths  of  the  leafstalks;  its  seeds  are  edible.  For 
culture,  see  Mnsa. 

P.  gnianensia  (GuianaX  JL  white ;  spathes  seven,  boat-shaped, 
deflexed,  1ft  to  l.-.ft  long;  scape  tall.  L  distichous,  oval- 
elongated,  as  long  as  the  petioles.  A.  15ft  Brazil  and  Guiana, 
1848. 

P.  madagascariensi*  (Madagascar).  /.  white,  clustered  in 
alternate,  boat-shaped  spathes,  7m.  long ;  thyrse  axillary,  lift 
long.  L  flabellately  disposed,  long-stalked,  sheathed  at  base, 
alternate.  Caudex  tall,  arboreous.  Madagascar  See  Fig.  358, 
page  280.  (F.  d.  S.  1355 ;  L  H.  1860,  234.)  Sr*.  Urania  ipedota. 

RAVENEA   (named  in   honour  of  Louis   Bavene,   a 
zealous  promoter  of  horticulture  at  Berlin).      OBD.  Palnue. 
A  monotypic  genus;     The  species  is  a  slender,  stove  palm, 
nearly  allied  to  Hyophorbe.     For  culture,  see  Areca. 
R.  HUdebrandtii  (Hildebrandf  sX«  fi.  greenish- white,  dio3cions, 
on  a  simply-branched,  stalked,  fleshy  sp&dix  ;  calyx  cup-shaped, 
three-lobed;   petals  three,  oblong- lanceolate.     L  long-stalked; 
leaflets  lanceokte,  very  acute,  smooth,  light  green  jrachis  cylin- 
8)  10ft    Comoro  Islands,  1878.    A  grace- 


drical.    A.  (» 
ful,  ornam 
6776 ;  L  H. 


ful,  ornamental  palm,  in  habit  like  some  Chamedoreas. 
iviillM.) 
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RAVENIA  (no  explanation  given  by  author).  Includ- 
ing Lemonia.  OED.  Rutacece.  A  genus  comprising  only 
a  couple  of  species  of  highly  glabrous,  stove  or  warm 
greenhouse  shrubs,  with  terete  branchlets ;  one  is  a 
native  of  Cuba,  and  the  other  Brazilian.  Flowers  white 
or  scarlet,  few,  on  axillary,  elongated  peduncles;  sepals 
unequal,  imbricated,  the  two  outer  ones  larger;  corolla 
tube  straight;  limb  sub-oblique,  of  five  oblong  lobes; 
etamens  five,  adnate  to  the  throat  of  the  corolla.  Leaves 
opposite,  one  to  three-leafleted  ;  leaflets  sub-coriaceous, 
lanceolate,  entire,  slightly  dotted.  The  species  are 
beautiful  shrubs,  thriving  in  sandy  peat  and  fibry  loam. 
Propagated  by  cuttings  of  half-ripened  shoots,  inserted 
in  sand,  under  a  bell  glass,  in  bottom  heat. 
R.  rosea  (rose-coloured).  /.  rose-red,  axillary,  2Jin.  to  Sin.  in 

diameter.     Summer.      1.    trifoliolate ;    leaflets    elliptic-obovate, 

entire,  shining,    h.  2ft.    Brazil,  1880. 
R.    spectabilis    (showy),     fl.    deep    reddish-scarlet,    showy; 

corolla  fleshy,  rugulose,  hypocrateriform,  the  segments  obtuse ; 

racemes  axillary,  few-flowered,  nearly  equalling  the  leaves.    July 

and  August.    L  trifoliolate  ;  leaflets  longer  than  the  pubescent 

petiole,  obovate,  obtuse,  glabrous.    Branchlets  pubescent,    h,  2ft. 

Cuba,  1839.    (B.  K.  xxvi.  59,  under  name  of  Lemonia  spectabilis.) 

BAT.     See  Radius. 


FIG.  358.  RAVENALA  MADAGASCA*IENSIS  (see  page  279X 


RAY  FLOWERS.  Those  which  belong  to  the 
margin  of  a  circular  flower  cluster,  and  differ  from  those 
of  the  disk,  being  usually  larger. 

RAY  POD.  A  common  name  for  Damasonium  stel- 
latum,  the  plant  described  in  this  work  as  Actinocarpus 
Damasonium. 

REANA.    A  synonym  of  Euchlcena. 

REAUMURIA  (named  in  honour  of  Bend  A.  Fer- 
chault  de  Beaumur,  1683-1757,  a  famous  French  ento- 
mologist). OED.  Tamariscineae.  A  genus  comprising 
about  half-a-score  species  of  half-hardy,  much-branched, 
procumbent  or  divaricate  sub-shrubs  or  small  shrubs, 
natives  of  the  Mediterranean  region  (mostly  Eastern)  and 
central  Asia.  Flowers  terminal,  solitary,  larger  than  in 
Tamarix ;  sepals  five,  sub-connate  or  nearly  free  at  base, 
surrounded  by  few  or  many  imbricated,  sepaloid  bracts ; 
claws  of  the  petals  broad;  stamens  many.  Leaves  small 
or  fleshy,  sub-terete,  often  clustered.  R.  hypericoides,  the 
species  best  known  to  gardeners,  is  a  beautiful  shrub, 
of  easy  culture;  a  compost  of  sandy  loam  and  peat  is 
most  suitable.  It  may  be  readily  increased  by  means  of 
cuttings  taken  from  the  young  wood, 
and  inserted  in  similar  soil,  under  a 
bell  glass. 

R.  hypericoides  (St.  John's  Wort-like).* 
JL  purple;  petals  irregular,  ovate  or 
ovate-oblong,  very  obtuse,  the  appendices 
short  and  slightly  fimbriated  at  apex  ; 
bracts  lanceolate-subulate,  a  little  longer 
than  the  calyx.  August.  I.  coriaceous  ; 
cauline  ones  linear,  linear-lanceolate, 
lanceolate-oblong,  or  lanceolate,  h.  2ft. 
Syria,  1800.  (B.  M.  2057 ;  B.  R.  845.) 

REAUMURIACEJE.  Included 
Tinder  Tamariscinece. 

RECEPTACLE.  "A  portion  of 
axis  forming  a  common  support  or 
bed  on  which  a  cluster  of  organs  is 
borne.  The  Eeceptacle  of  the  flower, 
or  the  torus,  is  the  axile  portion  of 
a  blossom,  that  which  bears  sepals, 
petals,  stamens,  and  pistils.  The  Re- 
ceptacle of  an  inflorescence  is  the 
axis  or  rachis  of  the  head,  spike, 
or  other  dense  cluster"  (Asa  Gray). 

RECHSTEINERA.  Included 
tinder  Gesnera. 

RECLINATE,  RECLINED, 
RECLINING.  Falling  or  turning 
backward,  so  that  its  upper  part 
rests  on  the  ground  or  some  other 
object;  e.g.,  the  branches  of  many 
trees. 

RECTISERIAL.  Disposed  in 
rectilinear  ranks. 

RECURVED.  Bent,  but  not 
rolled,  backwards  or  downwards. 

RED  BERRY,  AUSTRA- 
LIAN. See  Rhagodia. 

RED  BUD.  A  common  name 
for  Cercis  canadensis. 

RED  CAMPION.  See  Lychnis 
diurna.- 

RED  CEDAR.  See  Juniperns 
virginiana. 

REDHEAD.  A  common  name 
for  Asclepias  curassavica. 

RED-HOT  POKER.  A  com- 
mon name  of  Kniphofia  aloides. 

RED  LYCHNIS.  See  Lychnis 
diurna. 
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BED  MAGGOT.  The  name  popularly  given  to  small 
orange  or  lemon- coloured  grabs,  which  are  often  to  be 
found  in  the  flowering-heads  of  grasses,  between  the 
glumes.  They  seem  to  feed  on  the  juices  or  sap  of  the 
female  part,  or  ovary,  of  each  flower,  and  thereby  pre- 
vent the  formation  of  seeds.  On  cereals,  e.g.,  Wheat,  they 
are  often  very  abundant,  and  do  very  great  harm  to 
the  produce  of  the  crops.  The  grubs  are  wrinkled  into 
folds  crosswise.  They  are  not  provided  with  feet,  but  can 
wriggle  along  freely ;  they  do  not  exceed  -j^in.  in  length. 
When  full-fed,  they  become  orange  pupae,  either  in  the 
ear,  or  on  falling  to  the  ground,  into  which  the  larvae 
burrow  before  the  change.  From  these  pupae,  small,  two- 
winged  flies — the  Wheat-midges  (Cecidomyia  Tritici  and 
Lafioptera  obfutcata) — emerge  in  June  and  July.  The 
former  species  is  orange  or  dull  yellow,  with  black  eyes, 
and  has  the  longest  vein  in  each  wing  nnbranched.  The 
latter  insect  has  the  body  blackish,  and  the  longest  vein 
in  the  wing  is  forked.  The  females  lay  eggs  in  the  young 
spikelets  of  the  cereals,  by  means  of  a  long,  flexible  tube 
or  ovipositor. 

Remedies  are  required  in  farming  only,  as  these  Midges 
are  hardly  ever  troublesome  in  gardens.  It  has  been 
found  very  useful  to  plough  so  as  to  bury  the  surface 
eods  Gin.  or  Tin.  deep ;  and  it  is  well  to  sow  cereals  BO 
as  not  to  ear  when  the  Midges  are  on  the  wing.  Burning 
stubble,  chaff,  Ac.,  has  been  found  of  considerable  ser- 
vice against  them. 

BED  MOBOCCO.  A  common  name  for  Adonis 
autumnalis. 

BED  OSIEB  DOGWOOD.  See  Cornus  stoloni- 
fera. 

BEDOUTEA.     A  synonym  of  Pugosia   (which  tee). 
BED    BOOT.      See    Lachnanthes.      The  name  is 
also  applied  to  Ceanothvs  americantu. 

BED  BOT.    A  common  name  for  Drosera  rotundifolia. 

BED  BOT.  A  name  employed  to  denote  a  decayed 
state  of  the  stem  in  various  Conifers,  seldom  in  other 
trees,  in  which  the  wood  becomes  decayed  and  red,  and 
this  condition  spreads  gradually  from  place  to  place. 
The  disease  is  of  common  occurrence  over  a  great  part 
of  Europe.  A  careful  microscopic  examination  of  the 
diseased  wood  proves  that  the  cells  are  full  of  an 
abundant  mycelium  of  a  Fungus ;  and  Prof.  Hartig  has 
shown  that  the  discoloration  may  be  due  to  more  than 
one  Fungus,  of  which  the  more  important  is  a  species 
of  Trametes  (which  tee).  Polyporus  svlphvrevs  (see 
Polyporus)  has  been  observed  to  cause  a  similar  con- 
dition in  Dicotyledonous  trees,  e.g.,  Pear-trees,  Ac. 

Treatment.  The  whole  tree,  unless  valuable,  should 
be  cut  into  firewood  and  destroyed.  If  the  tree  is  so 
valuable  as  to  render  its  preservation  desirable,  the 
diseased  portions  should  be  removed  and  burned,  and 
the  conidia  ought  on  no  account  to  be  permitted  to 
spread,  to  the  injury  of  adjacent  trees.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible, in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  to  destroy 
the  mycelium  without  injuring  the  wood-cells  in  which 
it  lies. 


(Tetranychu*  telanus).  A  small, 
eight-legged  mite,  which  receives  its  popular  name  from 
its  colour  (which  is  almost  alwayp  between  rusty-red  and 
brick-red)  and  its  power,  like  a  spider,  of  spinning  a 
fine  web  on  the  lower  surface  of  the  leaves  of  trees.  It 
is  not  a  true  spider.  Gardeners  are  but  too  well  ac- 
quainted with  its  depredations  on  fruit-trees  and  hot- 
house plants,  the  leaves  of  which  it  frequently  injures 
very  much.  For  a  full  account  of  Bed  Spider,  and  of 
remedies  against  it,  see  Tetranychus  telarius. 

REDUPLICATE.       Folding     and    projecting    out- 
wards. 

BED-WATEB-TBEE.     See  Erytkrophlceum. 


BED  WEED.     See  Papaver  Bicea.. 
BED-WOOD-TREE.     A  common  name  for  various 
species  of  Ceanothus,  Pterocarpus,  Ac. 
REED.     See  Arundo. 

BEED,  INDIAN.  A  common  name  for  Canna 
tndieo. 

BEED  MACE.     See  Typha  latifolia. 

REEL  AND  LINE.  Garden  Lines  are  indispensable 
for  marking  off  spaces  when  cropping,  and  for  indicating 
the  positions  of  plants,  trees,  edgings,  Ac.  A  long  Line 
should  be  wound  on  an  iron  Beel,  as  this  permits  it  to 
dry  more  readily,  after  being  used  in  the  wet,  than  it 
would  if  rolled  up  closely  on  an  ordinary  stick.  A  Line 
Beel  is  usually  made  to  revolve  on  a  long  iron  pin  by 
turning  a  small  handle  or  projection  on  the  upper  cross- 
bar. Various  sizes  are  made,  to  suit  different  lengths, 
of  Lines. 

BEEVESIA  (named  in  compliment  to  John  Beeves, 
F.L.S.,  of  Canton,  a  zealous  botanist,  and  the  introducer 
of  one  of  the  species).  OBD.  Sterculiaesa.  A  genus  con- 
sisting of  two  (?)  species  of  greenhouse  trees,  natives  of 
tropical  and  sub-tropical  Eastern  Asia.  Flowers  white, 
in  terminal,  corymbose  panicles;  calyx  clavate-campanu- 
late,  irregularly  three  to  five-fid;  petals  clawed.  Leaves 
entire,  coriaceous.  R.  thyrtoidea,  the  only  species  intro- 
duced, is  a  very  handsome  tree,  requiring  treatment 
similar  to  that  recommended  for  the  greenhouse  species 
of  Sterculia  (which  tee). 
K.  thyrsoidea  (thyrse-flowered).  JL,  petals  white  or  cream- 

coloured,  fire-clawed  ;  peduncles  and  pedicels  clothed  with  ^lellaUs 

pubescence.    July.    i.  alternate,  broadly  lanceolate,  acuminate. 

petiolate,  entire,  penninerved  ;  petioles  slender,  dilated  upwards. 

A.  (under  cultiTation)  3ft.  to   4ft    China.  1826.    (B.  M.  4199; 

BEPLEXED.  Abruptly  turned  or  bent  backwards 
or  downwards. 

BEPBACTED.  Similar  to  Beflexed,  but  abruptly 
bent  from  the  base. 

BEGELIA  (named  after  Dr.  E.  Begel,  Superintendent 
of  the  Imperial  Botanic  Gardens  at  St.  Petersburgh). 
OBD.  Myrtticeas,  A  genus  comprising  only  three  species 
of  rigid,  greenhouse  shrubs,  with  the  habit  of  Beaufortia, 
natives  of  Western  Australia.  Flowers  closely  sessile  and 
solitary  within  each  bract,  in  dense  heads,  at  first  ter- 
minal, but  the  central  axis  soon  growing  out  into  a 
leafy  branch  ;  calyx  tube  ovoid  or  nearly  globular  ;  lobes 
five,  usually  deciduous  ;  petals  five,  spreading  ;  stamens 
indefinite,  united  in  five  bundles  opposite  the  petals. 
Leaves  small,  opposite,  mostly  three  or  more  nerved. 
B.  nliata,  is  the  only  species  yet  introduced.  For 
culture,  tee  Beanfortia. 
B.  ciliata  (fringed).*  JL  red,  in  small,  dense,  globular  heads; 

calyx  tube    woolly-tomentose  or  hairy.    L  erect,  spreading  or 


recurred,  broadly  orate,  oborate,  or  almost  orbicular,  obtus«, 
flat  or  concave,  rigid,  prominently  three  or  rarely  fire-nerred,  jin. 
to  iin.  long.  A.  3ft.  to  5ft.  1874.  A  spreading,  more  or  less 


prominently  three  or  rarely  fire-nerred,  jin. 
.  .  to  5ft.    1874.    A  s 

pubescent  or  hairy  shrub.    (B.  M.  6100.) 

BEGELIA  (of  Lemaire).  A  synonym  of  Karatas 
(which  tee). 

BEGELIA.  A  garden  synonym  of  VersctafFeltia 
(which  tee). 

BEGULAB.  Uniform  and  symmetrical  in  shape  of 
structure. 

BEHMANNIA  (named  in  honour  of  Joseph  Ben- 
mann,  a  physician  of  St.  Petersburgh,  1779-1831).  OBD. 
Scrophularinece.  A  genus  comprising  only  a  couple  of 
species  of  hardy,  perennial  herbs,  natives  of  China  and 
Japan.  Flowers  rather  large,  in  the  axils  of  the  bracts 
or  floral  leaves,  declinate  or  pendulous,  disposed  in  ter- 
minal racemes  ;  calyx  ovoid-campanulate,  five-fid  at 
apex  ;  corolla  dark  purplish  or  pale,  intensely  coloured 
at  the  throat;  limb  oblique,  sub-bilabiate,  with  spread- 
ing lips.  Leaves  alternate,  obovate  or  oblong,  deeply 
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toothed.      One   of   the    species  has  been    introduced.     It 
thrives   in   any  ordinary  soil,  but,  though  hardy,  it  will 
succeed  best  in  a  cool  greenhouse.     Propagation  may  be 
effected  by  cuttings. 
B.  glutinosa  (glutinous),    fl.,  lower  ones  pedicellate;  upper  ones 

sessile ;  corolla  wholly  or  partially  of  a  dingy  purple,  1m.  long. 

April.    I.,  radical  ones  opposite,  but  most  of  them  alternate,  very 

shortly  stalked,  lin.  to   3in.  long,  acute  or  obtuse,  decreasing 

upwards.    Stem  1ft.  to  2ft.  high,  erect,  and,  as  well  as  the  calyx 

and  under  side  of  the  leaves,  often  purplish.    North  China,  1855. 

(B.  M.  3653,  B.  R.   1960,  and    F.  d.  S.  1134,  under   name  of 

£.  chinensis.) 

REICHARDIA  (of  Dennstaedt).  A  synonym  of 
Tabernaemontana  (which  see). 

REICHARDIA  (of  Both).  A  synonym  of  Ptero- 
lobium  (which  see). 

REICHELIA.     A  synonym  of  Hydrolea  (which  see). 

REIDIA.     Included  under  Phyllanthus. 

REINECKEA  (named  in  honour  of  J.  Beinecke,  a 
German  gardener  and  successful  cultivator  of  tropical 
plants).  SYNS.  Liriope  (of  Salisbury),  Sanseviella.  OED. 
Liliacece.  A  monotypic  genus.  The  species  is  a  hardy, 
herbaceous  perennial,  with  a  creeping  rhizome,  thriving 
in  almost  any  soil.  It  is  readily  propagated  by  divi- 
sion. 
B.  carnea  (flesh-coloured),  fl.  flesh-colour,  sweet-smelling,  in 

simple,  solitary  spikes,  under  membranous  bracts ;  scape  firm, 

lin.  to  2in.  high;   bracts  deltoid-cuspidate,  tinged   with    red. 

April,    Z.  six  to  twelve,  sub-erect,  glabrous,  6in.  to  12in.  long, 

iin.  to  Jin.  broad.    Rhizome  broadly  creeping.    China  and  Japan, 

1792.    SYNS.  Sanseviera  carnea  (A.  B.  R.  361),  &  sessilijlora  (B.  M. 

739). 
B.  c.  variegata  (variegated).*    L  much  striped.    (L  H.  323.) 

REINECXIA.  A  synonym  of  Synechanthus 
(which  see). 

REINWARDTIA  (of  Dumortier)  (named  after 
K.  G.  K.  Beinwardt,  1773-1822,  director  of  the  Botanic 
Garden  at  Leyden).  SYN.  Macrolinum.  OBD.  Linece. 
A  small  genus  (three  species)  of  greenhouse  or  stove 
shrubs  or  sub-shrubs,  inhabiting  the  mountains  of  the 
East  Indies.  Flowers  yellow  or  white,  rather  large,  in 
very  short,  fascicle-like  racemes,  solitary  in  the  axils,  or 
densely  corymbose  at  the  tips  of  the  branches;  sepals 
and  petals  five,  the  latter  fugacious,  twisted;  stamens 
connate  at  base,  hypogynous  ;  pedicels  bracteate.  Leaves 
alternate,  membranous,  often  serrate,  penninerved. 
JR.  tetragynum  and  R.  trigynum,  the  only  species  calling 
for  mention  here,  are  old,  winter-flowering,  warm  green- 
house plants,  worthy  of  a  more  extensive  cultivation 
than  they  at  present  receive.  Cuttings  should  be  taken 
from  the  strongest  points  of  old  plants,  and  inserted,  in 
a  close  propagating  frame,  some  time  during  April  or 
May.  When  rooted,  they  may  be  grown  on  singly,  in  an 
intermediate  temperature,  until  established,  in  5in.  or 
Gin.  pots.  Pinching  should  be  frequently  practised, 
when  the  plants  are  young,  to  induce  a  compact  habit. 
A  position  in  frames,  where  plenty  of  air  and  sun  can 
be  admitted,  is  best  in  autumn,  as  it  is  necessary  to 
thoroughly  ripen  the  recently-made  shoots  for  flowering 
during  the  winter.  A  temperature  of  about  55deg.  will 
be  necessary  to  open  the  flowers  properly,  and  keep 
them  from  damping-off.  Old  plants  may  be  cut  back, 
and  grown  a  second  year  under  similar  treatment;  but 
they  are  not  generally  so  strong  or  satisfactory  as  new 
ones  annually  raised  from  good  cuttings.  Bed  Spider  is 
the  most  destructive  insect  to  which  the  plants  are 
subject ;  frequent  and  heavy  syringings,  applied  through- 
out the  summer,  will  keep  it  in  abeyance,  and  also 
prove  beneficial  to  the  plants. 

B.  tetragynum  (four-styled),  fl.  often  lin.  in  diameter;  styles 
three  or  four,  united  below.  I.  elliptic-lanceolate  acuminate 
crenate-serrated.  India.  Shrub. 

B.  trigynum  (three-styled).*  fl.  yellow,  solitary,  or  a  few  um- 
bellately  clustered ;  petals  obovate,  emarginate  the  claws  con- 
nate into  a  tube.  October,  t  ovate-oblong,  entire,  aristate- 
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mucronate;   stipules   minute,     h.    2ft.    to   3ft.      1799.     Shrub. 
(B.  M.  1100,  under  name  of  Linum  trigynum.) 

REINWARDTIA  (of  Blnme).  A  synonym  of 
Saurauja  (which  see). 

REINWARDTIA  (of  Korthals).  Included  under 
Ternstrcemia  (which  see). 

RELHANIA  (named  in  honour  of  the  Eev.  Bichard 
Belhan,  who  published,  in  1785,  the  "  Flora  Cantabri- 
gensis").  SYN.  Michauxia  (of  Necker).  Including 
Eclopes.  OED.  Composites.  A  genus  comprising  about 
eighteen  species  of  greenhouse  shrubs  or  annual  herbs, 
natives  of  South  Africa.  Flower-heads  yellow,  mediocre 
or  rather  large  and  solitary  at  the  tips  of  the  branches, 
or  smaller  and  solitary  at  the  sides  of  the  branches,  or 
in  terminal  corymbs ;  involucre  oblong,  ovoid,  or  rather 
broadly  campanulate,  with  many-seriate  bracts ;  recep- 
tacle flat;  achenes  linear,  glabrous  or  ciliated  on  the 
margins.  Leaves  alternate  or  rarely  opposite,  rigid, 
narrow  or  small,  channelled  and  concave  above,  keeled 
or  many-nerved  at  back.  Several  species  have  been  in- 
troduced, but  are  probably  not  now  in  cultivation. 
R.  pungens,  the  only  one  which  calls  for  description 
here,  requires  culture  similar  to  that  recommended  for 
Atlianasia  (which  see). 

B.  pungens  (prickly),  fl.-heads  yellow,  terminal,  sessile,  solitary, 
more  than  1m.  in  diameter ;  ray  florets  numerous,  reddish  down 
the  middle  of  the  back.  September.  I.  acerose,  rigid,  sessile, 
ascending,  scattered,  rather  wide-set,  linear-subulate,  about  ijin. 
long,  entire,  roughened  by  short,  hard,  inclined  bristles  on  the 
outside.  Young  branches  grey-tomentose.  1820.  A  small,  weak, 
branching  shrub.  (B.  R.  887.) 

REMACLEA.  A  synonym  of  Trimezia  (which 
see). 

REMUSATIA  (named  in  honour  of  Abel  Bemusat, 
1785-1832,  a  celebrated  Orientalist  and  physician).  OED. 
Aroidece  (Aracem).  A  genus  comprising  three  or  four 
species  of  stove,  tuberous  herbs,  natives  of  the  moun- 
tainous regions  of  the  sub-tropical  East  Indies  and  Java. 
Flowers  monoecious,  on  an  inappendiculate  spadix,  which 
is  shorter  than  the  spathe,  sessile,  and  constricted  in 
the  middle ;  male  and  female'  flowers  remote ;  male  in- 
florescence clavate,  stipitate,  the  female  narrower  and 
sub-cylindrical ;  spathe  with  a  convolute,  persistent,  green 
tube,  a  constricted  throat,  and  a  yellowish,  spreading  or 
refracted,  at  length  split  and  deciduous  lamina ;  peduncles 
short.  Leaves  on  long  and  slender  stalks,  peltate,  ovate- 
cordate,  or  lanceolate.  Only  one  species  is  known  to 
cultivation.  It  requires  culture  similar  to  Caladium 
(which  see). 

B.  vivlpara  (viviparous).  I.  petioled,  peltate,  cordate,  entire, 
4in.  to  12in.  long,  and  Sin.  to  Bin.  broad,  acute,  smooth  on  both 
sides  ;  posterior  lobes  obtuse.  Scales  of  the  bulbs  each  ending  in 
a  hooked  bristle.  East  Indies.  (L.  B.  C.  281,  under  name  of 
Caladium  viviparum.) 

RENANTHERA  (from  ren,  a  kidney,  and  anthera, 
an  anther;  alluding  to  the  reniform  shape  of  the  anthers 
or  pollen  masses).  STN.  Nephranthera.  OED.  Orchideae. 
A  genus  comprising  about  seven  species  of  stove,  epiphytal 
Orchids,  natives  of  tropical  Asia  and  the  Malayan  Archi- 
pelago. Flowers  showy  or  rather  email;  sepals  much 
spreading,  free,  petaloid,  the  lateral  ones  broader  and 
often  longer  than  the  dorsal  one,  which  latter  the  petals 
resemble;  lip  short,  sessile  at  the  base  of  the  column, 
articulated,  saccate  or  spurred;  column  short  and  thick; 
anthers  terminal,  convex ;  pollen  masses  two,  ovoid  or 
oblong;  peduncles  lateral,  elongated,  branched;  racemes 
loose,  ample,  panicled.  Leaves  distichous,  spreading, 
fleshy  or  rigid,  often  obliquely  bilobed  at  apex.  Stems 
leafy,  branched,  not  pseudo-bulbous.  The  best  of  the 
species  here  mentioned  are  R.  coccinea,  R.  Lowii,  and 
R.  Storiei;  the  first  requires  warm-house  treatment,  and 
should  be  fastened  on  a  stump  of  Tree-fern  or  Ash, 
against  which  it  will  grow  to  a  great  length,  and  flower 
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freely  every  summer,  if  placed   in  a   sunny  position  and 
kept  moist.     R.  Lowii  should  be  grown  in  the  hottest  and 
moistest  house,  in  a  sunny  position ;  but  its  roots  prefer 
a  large  pot  filled  with  drainage,  sphagnum,  and  lumps  of 
fibry  peat.     R.   Storiei  is   a  rare   plant,    seldom   seen  in 
cultivation,  and  then  always  in  bad  health.     It  is  usually 
potted  in  sphagnum  and  crocks,  and  placed  in  a  tropical 
house  along  with   Phalcenopsis.      The   other   species,   not 
already  mentioned,  require  similar  treatment. 
R.  cocclnea  (scarlet).*  JL  of  a  beautiful  blood-red  within,  dis- 
posed in  very  large  panicles;  lateral  sepals  oblong-spathulate, 
obtuse ;    dorsal   one   and  petals   linear-ligulate ;    middle  lobe 
of  lip   bigibbous   at    base;   spur  acute,    conical,   straight.     I. 
ligulate,  obliquely  emarginate  at  apex.    Aerial  roots  very  long. 
Cochin  China,  1816.     A  splendid  plant.     (B.   M.  2997 ;  B.  R. 

R.  elongate  (elongated).  Jl.  purplish ;  lateral  sepals  unguicu- 
late ;  lateral  lobes  of  lip  sometimes  sinuate,  the  middle  lobe 
triangular  and  very  short,  bicallous  at  base ;  spur  obtuse,  conical ; 
panicle  elongated,  nodding.  I.  broadly  linear,  oblique,  emar- 
ginate. Kuripan.  (B.  R.  1843,  41.) 

R.  histrionica  (acting).  Jl.,  sepals  and  petals  yellow,  bordered 
with  purplish  blotches ;  lip  white,  with  purplish  blotches  on  the 
side  lobes ;  spur  orange  ;  racemes  short,  few-flowered.  I.  acumi- 
nate. Malacca  (?),  1878. 

R.  Lowei  (Lowe's).*  /.,  two  kinds  on  the  same  spike,  the  lowest 
pair  always  tawny-yellow  enlivened  with  crimson  dots,  the 
remainder  pale  green,  almost  hidden  on  the  inner  side  by  large, 
irregular  blotches  of  reddish-brown ;  sepals  and  petals  waved, 
lanceolate,  acute,  those  of  the  lowest  pair  more  blunt;  spikes 
pendent,  6ft.  to  l2ft.  long,  bearing  from  thirty  to  fifty  flowers. 
Stems  caulescent,  lin.  thick,  climbing  to  a  great  height.  Borneo. 
(B.  M.  5475.)  The  correct  name  of  this  plant  is  now  Arach- 
nanthe  Lowei. 

R.  matutina  (morning).  Jl.  at  first  of  a  very  beautifid  blood- 
colour,  paler  outside,  the  disk  of  the  lateral  sepals  golden,  the 
bases  of  the  petals  striped  with  dark  purple ;  lip  very  minute, 
dark  purple  ;  panicles  much-branched,  2ft.  to  3ft.  long  ;  peduncles 
intense  purple.  I.  ligulate,  obtuse  and  unequally  bilobed  at  apex  ; 
sheaths  sometimes  violet. 

R.  m.  breviflora  (short-flowered).  A  distinct  variety,  differing 
from  the  type  in  its  shorter  sepals,  the  lateral  ones  more  free  from 
one  another,  and  the  calli  under  the  column  larger.  Sunda  Isles, 
1879. 

R.  moluccanum  (Moluccan).  Jl.  red,  dotted ;  sepals  all  linear- 
ligulate  ;  lateral  lobes  of  lip  bilobulate ;  middle  lobule  not 
callous  at  base;  peduncles  long-exserted  at  the  apex  of  the 
pai.icle.  I.  shortened,  oblong,  obtusely  bilobed  at  apex.  Am- 
boyna,  1846. 

R.  Storiei  (Stone's),  fl.  more  than  2in.  across  ;  dorsal  sepals  and 
petals  dark  orange ;  lower  sepals  broad,  of  a  brilliant  velvety- 
crimson,  with  lighter  shades  of  the  same  colour  ;  lip  small,  deep 
crimson,  with  small  yellow  bars,  centre  white.  Philippines, 
1880. 

RENEALMIA  (named  in  honour  of  Paul  Eenealme, 
a   French  botanist,  who  published,  in  1611,  a  "  History 
of    Plants ").      SYNS.    Ethanium,    Oethyra,    Peperidium. 
ORD.   Scitaminece.     A   genus    comprising    about    fourteen 
species  of  stove,  herbaceous  perennials,  natives  of  tropical 
America,  one  being  also  found  in  tropical  Western  Africa. 
Flowers  one  to  three  or  many,  beneath  membranous,  but 
not  imbricating,  bracts ;  calyx  cup-like  or  loosely  tubular, 
shortly  trilobed ;  corolla  tube  short  or  rarely  longer  than 
the  calyx,  the  lobes  erect,  or  at  length   spreading,  sub- 
equal,  or  with  the  dorsal  one  broader ;  raceme  or  thyrse 
sometimes  on  a  leafless,  scaly  scape   from  the   rhizome, 
sometimes  at  the  tip  of  a  terminal,  leafy  stem.     Leaves 
two-ranked.      The   only   species  known  to  cultivation  re- 
quires culture  similar  to  Alpinia  (which  see). 
R.  exaltata  (exalted).     A.  scarlet,  on  one-  to  three-flowered  pedi- 
cels ;  scape  coloured,  villous ;  raceme  elongated ;  bracts  lanceo- 
late, as  long  as  the  flowers.    July.    fr.  blackish-violet,  oval,  lin. 
long,  with  aromatic  seeds.    I.  sessile,  lanceolate,  glabrous,   h.  2ft. 
(sometimes,  in  a  wild  state,  8ft  to  10ft.  or  more).    West  Indies, 
1820.      (B.  M.  2494  and  B.   R.   7771,  under  name   of    Alpinia 
tubulata.) 

RENEALMIA    (of   Linnseus).     A   synonym  of  Til- 
landsia  (which  see). 

RENEALMIA  (of  Houttuyn).     A  synonym  of   Vil- 
larsia  (which  see). 

RENEALMIA   (of  Eobert   Brown).     A   synonym  of 
labertia   (which  see). 


RENIPORM.      Kidney-shaped.       A    Reniform    leaf 
with  crenated  margin  is  shown  at  Fig.  359. 


FIG.  359.  REN  i  FORM  LEAF,  WITH  CRENATED  MARGIN. 

RENSELAERIA.      A     synonym    of     Feltandra 

(which  see). 

REP  AND.  Applied  to  a  leaf  which  has  its  margins 
slightly  uneven. 

REPENS,  REPENT.  Creeping;  lying  flat  upon 
the  ground,  and  emitting  roots  at  the  same  time. 

REPLICATE.     Folded  backwards. 

REFLUM.  The  frame  left  in  certain  fruits  by  the 
falling  away  of  the  valves  in  the  act  of  dehiscence. 

REPTANT.     The  same  as  Repens  (which  see). 

REQUIENIA.  Included  under  Tephrosia  (which 
see). 

RESEDA  (the  old  Latin  name  used  by  Pliny,  from 
reseda,  to  calm  or  appease  ;  the  application  of  the  plants 
to  external  bruises  was  considered  useful  by  the  Latins). 
Mignonette.  OED.  Resedacece.  A  genus  of  annual  or 
biennial,  hardy,  erect  or  decumbent,  glabrous  or  pilose 
herbs.  About  twenty-six  may  lay  claim  to  specific  rank ; 
these  are  mostly  natives  of  South  Europe  and  North 
Africa,  and  are  also  found  in  Syria,  Persia,  and  Arabia. 
Flowers  racemose,  bracteate ;  calyx  four  to  seven- parted  ; 
petals  hypogynous,  four  to  seven,  unequal,  two  to  many- 
fid;  torus  sub-sessile.  Capsule  indehiscent,  three-lobed 
at  apex.  Leaves  entire,  lobed  or  pinnatisect;  stipules 
gland-formed.  R.  lutea  and  R.  Luteola  (Dyers'  Eocket, 
Dyers'  Weed,  or  Dyers'  Yellow  Weed)  are  natives  of 
Britain.  The  latter  plant  was  formerly  in  great  demand 
for  dyeing  purposes.  Few  of  the  species  are  of  any  great 
value  to  horticulturists.  R.  odorata,  the  common  Mignon- 
ette, is  one  of  our  most  highly -valued  and  sweet-scented 
garden  plants.  For  culture,  enumeration  of  varieties,  Ac., 
see  Mignonette. 

R.  alba  (white).  Jl.  with  white  petals  and  brownish  anthers, 
disposed  in  dense  spikes  ;  calyx  five  or  six-parted.  May  to  Sep- 
tember. I.  all  pinnatifid  or  sometimes  interruptedly  pinnate; 
segments  lanceolate,  smooth,  rarely  waved.  A.  2ft.  South 
Europe,  1596.  Hardy  biennial.  (S.  F.  G.  459.) 
R.  frutescens  (shrubby).  A  form  of  R.  odorata. 


FIG.  360.  CAPSULE  OP  RESEDA  ODORATA. 

R.  odorata  (fragrant).'  Common  Mignonette.  JL.  with  yellowish- 
white  petals  and  saffron  anthers,  disposed  in  loose  racemes ;  calyx 
six-parted,  equalling  the  petals,  which  are  finely  cleft  into  many 
club-shaped  divisions.  June  to  October.  L  lanceolate,  bluntish, 
entire  or  trifld.  North  Africa,  Egypt,  <fcc.,  1752.  Plant  diffuse. 
See  Fig.  360.  (B.  M.  29.)  The  variety  frutescens  is  merely  a 
shrubby  form  of  this  species.  (B.  R.  227.) 

RESEDACEJE.  A  small  natural  order  of  annual  or 
perennial  herbs,  rarely  shrubs,  mostly  found  in  South 
Europe,  North  Africa,  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  and  Persia; 
a  few  reach  the  Indian  frontier,  and  three  inhabit  the 
Cape  Colony.  Flowers  hermaphrodite  or  rarely  unisexual, 
racemose  or  spicate,  one-bracted ;  calyx  persistent,  four 
to  seven-parted,  unequal  or  almost  equal,  the  segments 
imbricated;  petals  four  to  seven,  rarely  two  (or  none), 
deciduous  or  persistent,  hypogynons  or  perigynous,  entire 
or  three  or  many- fid,  ample,  or  with  a  membranous 
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Resedaceae  —continued. 

appendix  at  the  base,  free  or  rarely  Bub-coherent,  open 
in  aestivation ;  disk  hypogynous,  sessile  or  stipitate,  often 
dilated  behind;  stamens  three  to  forty,  perigynous  or 
inserted  within  the  disk,  not  covered  by  the  petals  in 
aestivation ;  filaments  free  or  monadelphons  at  base ; 
anthers  two-celled,  introrse.  Fruit  a  capsule,  closed  or 
gaping  at  the  apex,  rarely  a  berry,  sometimes  follicular; 
seeds  many,  rarely  few.  Leaves  scattered  or  fascicled, 
simple,  trifid,  or  pinnatiparfced ;  stipules  small,  gland- 
like.  Mignonette  (Reseda  odorata),  one  of  the  members 
of  this  order,  requires  no  eulogy  here.  The  Dyers'  Weed 
(R.  Luteola)  yields  a  yellow  dye,  which  is  largely  used  ; 
its  leaves  are  very  bitter.  The  order  comprises  half-a- 
dozen  genera,  and,  according  to  the  authors  of  the 
"  Genera  Plantarnm,"  not  more  than  thirty  distinct  species. 
Reseda  is  the  principal  genus. 

RESIN,  ANIME.     See  Hymennsa  Courbaril. 

RESIN  PLANT.  A  common  name  for  Bursera 
acuminata  and  B.  gummifera,  Dammara  australis,  Guaia- 
cum  officinale,  Pistacia  Lentiscus,  &c. 

REST-HARROW.     See  Ononis. 

RESTIACEJE.  A  natural  order  of  nsually  peren- 
nial herbs,  tufted  or  with  horizontal  or  creeping  rhizomes ; 
they  are  mostly  natives  of  South-west  Africa  or  Australia, 
a  few  are  found  in  New  Zealand,  one  in  Chili,  and  one 
in  Cochin  China.  Flowers  dioecious,  rarely  monoecious, 
very  rarely  hermaphrodite,  in  spikelets ;  perianth  regular  ; 
segments  six,  rarely  reduced  to  five,  four,  or  three,  glu- 
maceous,  rigid,  scarious,  or  hyaline,  more  or  less  distinctly 
biseriate ;  stamens  in  male  flowers  three,  filaments  fili- 
form; ovary  of  females  one  to  three-celled;  inflorescence 
variable.  Fruit  dry,  often  small,  nut-like  or  capsular, 
terete,  compressed,  or  triquetrous.  Leaves  sometimes  few, 
radical,  long,  cyperoid,  frequently  nearly  all  reduced  to 
sheaths.  Stems  rigid,  simple  or  branched,  erect,  flexuous, 
or  variously  twisted.  The  order  comprises  twenty  genera, 
and  about  230  species,  few  of  which  are  of  any  horticul- 
tural value.  Examples:  Restio,  Willdenowia. 

BESTING-.  Plants  are  said  to  be  Besting  during 
any  period  when  growth  in  them  is  inactive.  The  term 
is  only  applicable  to  such  as  live  over  one  year:  nearly 
all  of  these  require  a  Eesting  season  after  completing 
their  annual  .growth. 

RESTIO  (from  restis,  cord  ;  alluding  to  the  use  of 
the  plants  in  South  Africa).  Rope  Grass.  SYNS.  Craspedo- 
lepis,  Ischyrolepis,  Megalotheca,  Rhodocoma.  The  prin- 
cipal genus  of  OED.  Restiacece.  It  consists  of  about  100 
species,  none  of  which  are  of  any  special  interest; 
several  have  been  introduced  to  this  country. 

RESTREFIA  (named  in  honour  of  Joseph  E.  Eestrep 
a  naturalist  who  travelled  in  South  America).  ORD 
Orchidea).  A  genus  of  stove  Orchids,  with  tufted  stems, 
or  having  simple,  creeping  branches.  About  a  score 
species  have  been  described,  natives  of  tropical  America, 
from  Brazil  as  far  as  Mexico.  The  genus  is  very  closely 
related  to  Pleurothallis,  but  is  distinguished  by  having 
four  pollen  masses;  the  habit  is  very  similar,  but  the 
peduncles  appear  to  be  constantly  one-flowered,  and  the 
flowers  are  often,  but  not  always,  larger.  The  under- 
mentioned species  are  those  best  known  to  gardeners 
For  culture,  see  Pleurothallis. 

R.  antennifera  (antennae-bearing).  /.  yellow,  dotted  with  red 
or  purple ;  lip  linear,  retuse,  scabrous,  trinerved,  bearing  tendrils 
close  to  the  base.  I.  ovate,  acute,  shorter  than  the  stems,  occa- 
sionally nch  purple  on  the  under  side ;  sheaths  falcate  some- 
«™^P^le£;;ith  purple.  Venezuela,' &c.,  1869  (B.M.  6288  ) 

B«,?ayana  ^y""*  ft-  uPP,er  sePals  and  petals  violet-brown, 
nliforui,  clavate  ;  lower  sepals  connate  into  a  broad,  bifid  piece, 
which  is  yellowish  and  brown  ;  lip  yellow,  mottled  with  purple 
ligulate.  I.  stout,  roundish-acute,  nearly  heart-shaned  at  the 
base.^  Costa  Rica,  1875.  "A  lovely  fltUe  gent»P  of  tufted 
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R.  elegans  (elegant),  fl.  chiefly  yellow,  spotted  with  purple, 
much  smaller  than  those  of  R.  antennifera  ;  lip  linear,  retuse, 
hollowed  out  and  dilated  at  base,  with  a  tooth  on  each  side. 
1.  oval,  twice  the  length  of  the  stems  ;  sheaths  straight.  Caraccas, 
1872.  (B.  M.  5966 ;  F.  d.  S.  743.) 

R.  Falkenbergii  (Falkenberg's).  fl.  yellow,  with  some  white 
and  purple  marks.  1.  large,  bluish-purple  beneath  ;  sheaths  one- 
coloured,  without  blotches.  New  Grenada,  1880. 

R.  Lansbergii  (Lansberg's).  fl.,  upper  sepals  and  petals  crim- 
son ;  front  sepals  white,  with  crimson  dots ;  lip  yellow,  with 
purple  blotches,  unctuous,  linear,  truncate,  scabrous,  excavated 
and  broader  at  the  base.  I.  oval,  equalling  the  stems ;  sheaths 
straight,  closely  imbricated.  Venezuela,  Guatemala,  &c.,  1861. 
This  resembles  small  specimens  of  R.  antennifera.  (R.  X.  O.  i., 
p.  170,  t.  60.) 

R.  maculata  (spotted).    A  synonym  of  R.  antennifera. 

R.  prorepens  (forward-creeping).  /.  yellow,  solitary,  on  a  long, 
capillary  peduncle,  and  nodding,  bending  the  two  straight,  linear 
sepals  forward,  and  having  boch  widely  clasping,  the  inferior 
connate,  boat-shaped,  much  narrower  towards  the  top ;  lip  very 
small,  scarcely  equalling  the  column,  pandurate,  sub-acute,  with 
a  small  angle  before  each  base,  and  a  lamella  in  each  middle  side. 
I.  very  small,  narrow,  fleshy,  emarginate  at  apex,  with  a  small 
apiculus  between.  Rhizomes  creeping,  in  large  masses.  Costa 
Rica,  1877.  (R.  X.  O.  iv.  11-17.) 

R.  Reichenbachiana  (Reichenbach's).  /.  canary-yellow,  on 
filiform  peduncles,  nearly  4in.  long  and  cruciform,  the  tips  of  the 
inferior,  connate  sepals  dark  purple ;  these  and  the  petals  having 
also  a  dark  purple  line  at  the  base,  and  the  upper  sepal  two  such 
lines.  I.  spathulate-oblong,  obovate,  minutely  tridentate  at  the 
apex,  about  2in.  high.  Costa  Rica,  1875.  Habit  densely  tufted. 
(R.  X.  O.  ii.  5-10.) 

R.  xanthophthalma  (yellowed-eyed).  "  A  pretty  species,  with 
yellow-purple-blotched  flowers'."  Guatemala  and  Venezuela. 
(B.  M.  5257,  under  name  of  R.  Lansbergii.) 

RESTJPIN ATE.  Inverted  in  position ;  appearing  as 
if  upside  down. 

RESURRECTION  PLANT.  A  common  name  for 
Anastatica  Hierochuntina,  Mesembryanthemum  Tripolium, 
and  Selaginella  lepidophylla. 

RETAMILIA.  A  synonym  of  Retanilla  (which 
see). 

RETANILLA  (the  Peruvian  name  of  the  genus). 
STN.  Retamilia.  ORD.  Rhamnece.  A  small  genus  (two 
or  three  species)  of  almost  leafless,  unarmed,  branched 
shrubs  and  sub-shrubs,  natives  of  Chili  and  Peru.  Flowers 
on  short,  sub-racemose  or  fasciculate  branches,  opposite, 
shortly  pedicellate ;  calyx  urceolate  or  campanulate ; 
petals  and  stamens  four  or  five.  Drupes  rather  large, 
globose.  Leaves  very  caducous,  opposite,  entire.  The 
species  are  probably  lost  to  cultivation  in  this  country. 

RETICULATED.  Netted;  in  the  form  of  net- 
work. 

RETINARIA.  A  synonym  of  Oouania  (which 
see). 

RETINIA.  A  genus  of  small  moths,  belonging  to 
the  group  of  Tortricidae,  of  some  importance  because  of 
the  damage  inflicted  by  them  on  Scotch  Firs  and  other 
Coniferce.  Several  species  occur  in  Great  Britain,  and 
the  larvae  of  all,  so  far  as  known,  feed  in  the  buds  or 
young  shoots  of  the  Coniferae.  The  moths  vary  from 
iin.  to  nearly  lin.  in  spread  of  wing ;  the  front  wings 
are  nearly  three  times  as  long  as  broad,  with  the  tip 
rather  rounded,  and  the  front  and  hind  borders  slightly 
rounded ;  the  hind  wings  are  rather  broad  and  pointed. 
The  species  of  chief  importance  practically  are  the  fol- 
lowirig,  which  may  be  distinguished  in  the  adult  state 
by  the  characters  mentioned  below  : 
1.  Fore  wings  grey,  with  rusty-yellow  tip  of  wing  and  head. 

(a)  Thorax  dark  brown ;  fore  wings  grey- ) 

brown,  with  paler  cross-lines,  and  f  j,.njnna 
decidedly  rusty-yellow  tip ;  spread  f  duPlana- 
of  wings,  six  and  a  half  to  seven  lines  ) 

(6)  Thorax   rusty-yellow   in    front  ;    fore\ 
wings  witler  behind,  spreading  nine  / 
to  te;i  lines,  pale  grey  patch  at  tip,  >•  turionana. 
duller  ochreous  than  in  R.  duplana  ; 
hind  wings  pale  at  base / 
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Retinia  —  continued. 
2.  Fore  wings  with  brown-grey  or  black  markings. 

(a)  Fore  wings  pale  grey,  with  numerous  \ 
dark  markings,  and  a  basal  patch  / 
•  •ordered  by  a  rather  sharply  -angled  >  oceultana. 
line  ;  spread  of  wings,  eight  a:.d  a  I 
half  to  ten  and  a  half  lines    ......  ) 

(6)  Fore  wings  dark  blackish-grey,  with^v 
numerous  irregular,  silvery  cross-  1 
streaks,  most  distinct  along  the  1 


,  . 

hind  margin,  and  white  spots  along  f  rf 
the  front  margin  ; 
nine  to  eleven  lines 


, 
the  front  margin  ;  spread  of  wings, 


EuoUa 


3.  Fore  wings  bright  reddish-orange. 

(a)  Fore  wings  paler  along  inner,  and  near"| 

front,  margins,  with  several  indis-  1 

tinct,  silvery  cross-lines  beyond  the  }- 

middle  of  wing  ;  spread  of  wings,  ten 

to  eleven  lines  ......................  J 

(6)  Fore    wings    with   basal    patch    wei 

defined,  and  bordered  by  a  yellow, 

silvery  cross-line;  beyond  the  middle 

are  several  very  distinct,  yellowish- 

silvery,     irregular      cross-streaks  ; 

spread  of  wings,  nine  to  ten  lines  .  . 

These  species  are  almost  all  considerably  more  common 
in  Scotland  than  in  England,  though  most  of  them  may 
be  met  with  wherever  the  food-plants  grow.  All  reach 
the  perfect  stage  some  time  between  Jnne  and  Angnst. 
The  females  lay  their  eggs  on  the  young  buds  and 
twigs.  The  larvae  hatched  from  these  eggs  gnaw  their 
way  into  the  buds  and  leading  shoots,  and  bore  into  the 
pith,  there  to  remain  usually  all  winter,  since  they  are 
still  feeding  in  the  following  spring.  They  are  of 
the  usual  form  of  the  larvaB  of  Tortricidce,  with  rather 
cylindrical,  naked  bodies  and  dark,  horny  heads  and 
shields  on  segments  just  behind  the  heads.  They  have 
six  true  legs  and  ten  prolegs,  or  claspers. 

Almost  any  one  of  the  species  would  deserve  the  name 
of  Pine-bud  Moth;  but  the  name  has  been  given  to  the 
species  R.  turionana. 

The  result  of  an  attack  on  Firs  by  these  larvae  is 
that  the  leading  shoots  may  be  hollowed  out,  even  in 
the  bud  state,  or  they  become  bent,  brown,  and  brittle; 
and  the  trees  become  distorted,  because  of  the  loss  of 
these  shoots,  and  the  ill-development  of  the  shoots  that 
have  taken  their  place  in  the  course  of  growth.  In 
general,  there  is  a  considerable  outflow  of  resin  from 
the  wounds  made  by  the  larvae  ;  and  this  resin  hardens 
on  the  surface  and  forms  a  protection  during  winter  to 
the  larvae.  R.  turionana  is  hurtful  especially  to  the 
buds.  R.  Buoliana  and  the  others  are  more  dan- 
gerous to  the  newly-formed  shoots.  R.  resinana  is  called 
the  B-esin-gall  Moth,  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
larva  produces  a  false  gall  of  resin,  by  exudation  of 
resin  over  the  place  where  it  is  boring  into  the  wood. 
It  is  not  unlike  a  half  walnut  in  form,  and  may  even 
reach  nearly  or  quite  to  this  size  ;  but  it  is  dirty-white 
in  colour,  and  remains  soft  while  it  is  occupied.  The 
larvae  are  said  to  pass  two  winters  before  they  become 
pupae,  which  they  do  in  spring,  and  the  moths  emerge 
in  June. 

Remedies.  Owing  to  the  larvae  living  entirely  under 
cover,  no  external  applications  are  of  the  least  use:  the 
only  method  found  at  all  successful  has  been  the  re- 
moval and  burning  of  all  shoots  that  show  signs  of 
attack  by  any  of  the  species  of  Retinia. 

RETINIPH  YLLUM  (from  retine,  resin,  and  phyllon, 
a  leaf;  the  leaves  are  covered  with  resin).  SYN.  Com- 
mianthus.  ORD.  Rubiacece.  A  genus  consisting  of  half- 
a-dozen  species  of  glabrous,  pubescent  or  pilose,  stove 
shrubs,  natives  of  North  Brazil  and  Guiana.  Flowers 
white,  flesh-colour,  or  pink,  in  terminal,  simple  spikes; 
calyx  limb  tubular,  truncate,  entire,  or  five-fid  ;  corolla 
hypocrateriform,  with  five  narrow,  reflexed  lobes  ;  stamens 
five.  Berries  small,  five-stoned,  edible.  Leaves  opposite, 
petiolate,  coriaceous,  obovate  or  oblong,  often  abruptly 


The  same  as  Reflexed  (which 


Retiniphyllum — continued. 

acuminate,   with    numerous    diverging  nerves.     For  cul- 
ture of   the  only  species  introduced,  see  Hamiltonia. 

R.  secundiflornm  (side-flowering).  /.  white,  in  clusters  of  from 
two  to  four;  spikes  axillary,  pedunculate,  side-flowered.  July. 
I.  obovate,  obtuse  or  emarginate  at  apex,  cuneate  at  base* 
coriaceous,  pubescent  beneath,  h.  4ft. 

RETINOSFORA.  Included  under  Chamacyparis 
(which  see). 

RETROFLEXED. 
see). 

RETRORSE.     Directed  backwards  or  downwards. 

RETROVERTED.     Inverted. 

RETUSE.  Terminating  in  a  round  end,  the  centre 
of  which  is  depressed. 

RETZIA  (named  in  honour  of  Anders  Johan  Eetzius, 
1742-1821,   Professor  of    Natural    History   in   the    Uni- 
versity of  Lund).     ORD.  Solanacece.     A  monotypic  genus. 
The    species    is  a    greenhouse,    evergreen,    erect    shrub, 
with  straight,  densely-leafy  branches.     It  will  thrive   in 
any  light  soiL     Propagation  may  be  readily  effected   by 
cuttings,  inserted  in  sand,  under  a  bell  glass. 
R.  capensls  (Cape).    1L  red  or  orange,  two  or  three  at  the  nodes 
or  in  the  axils,  long,  out  almost  concealed  by  the  leaves  ;  calyx 
semi-five-fld  ;  corolla  with  an  elongated  tube,  and  five,  rarely  six 
or  seven,  short,  induplicate-valvate  lobes.    May.    I.  whorled,  long- 
linear,  coriaceous,  entire  or  with  revolute  margins,  silky-pilose 
when  young  (and  in  the  axils).    A.  4ft.    South  Africa. 

REVOLUTE.  Boiled  backwards  from  the  margins 
or  apex ;  e.g.,  certain  tendrils,  and  the  sides  and  ends  of 
some  leaves. 

RHABDOCRINUM.  A  synonym  of  Lloydia 
(which  see). 

RHACHIS.     See  Rachis. 

RHACOMA  (of  Adanson).  A  synonym  of  Leuzea 
(which  see). 

RHACOMA  (of  Linnaeus).  A  synonym  of  Myginda 
(which  see). 

RHADINOCARFUS.     A  synonym  of  Chastocalyx. 

RHAGODIA  (from  rhax,  rhagos,  a  berry ;  in  refer- 
ence to  the  characteristic  fruit).  Australian  Red  Berry 
or  Sea  Berry.  OKD.  Chenopodiacece.  A  genus  com- 
prising thirteen  species  of  slender  or  robust,  mealy  or 
slightly  tomentose,  greenhouse  shrubs,  rarely  herbs,  con- 
fined to  Australia.  Flowers  greenish,  small  or  minute, 
clustered  or  rarely  solitary,  disposed  in  interrupted,  ter- 
minal spikes  or  panicles.  Fruit  a  small  berry.  Leaves 
alternate  and  sub-opposite,  sessile  or  petiolate,  linear, 
ovate,  oblong,  or  cordate,  entire  or  sinuately  lobed. 
Five  species  have  been  introduced,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  any  remain  in  cultivation. 

RHAMNE2E.  A  natural  order  of  erect  or  climbing, 
often  prickly,  very  rarely  tendrilled  or  glandulose  trees, 
shr.nbs,  or  very  rarely  herbs,  inhabiting  warm  and  tropical 
regions.  Flowers  green  or  yellowish,  hermaphrodite, 
rarely  polygamous,  dioecious,  small,  usually  disposed  in 
axillary,  loose  or  dense-flowered,  sometimes  unilateral 
cymes;  calyx  tube  obconical,  torbinate,  urceolate,  or 
cylindrical,  the  limb  of  four  or  five  erect  or  recurved 
lobes;  petals  four  or  five,  inserted  at  the  throat  of  the 
calyx,  emarginate  or  lobed,  sessile  or  clawed,  or  absent ; 
stamens  four  or  five,  opposite  to,  and  inserted  with,  the 
petals;  filaments  subulate  or  filiform,  rarely  dilated; 
anthers  versatile,  sometimes  ovoid,  with  longitudinal  de- 
hiscence,  sometimes  reniform  and  one-celled  by  con- 
fluence of  the  cells  at  the  top,  and  opening  into  two 
valves  by  an  arched  slit;  disk  perigynons,  rarely  absent. 
Fruit  capsular  or  drupaceous,  three,  rarely  one  to  four- 
celled.  Leaves  simple,  stipulate,  rarely  exstipnlate,  oppo- 
site or  nearly  so,  often  coriaceous,  entire  or  serrated  (in 
Colletiea  often  absent) ;  stipules  small,  usually  deciduous, 
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Rhamneae — continued. 

sometimes  changed  to  thorns.  The  most  useful  genera, 
from  an  economic  point  of  view,  are  Rhamnus  and  Zizy- 
phus,  the  species  of  which  yield  medicinal  juices,  &o. 
Rhamnus  davuricus  and :  R.  tinctorius  yield  the  famous 
Green  Indigo,  the  Lo-Kao  of  China.  The  order  com- 
prises thirty-seven  genera,  and  about  430  species.  Ex- 
amples :  Hovenia,  Paliurus,  Pomaderris,  and  Rhamnus. 

RHAMNUS   (from    Rhamnos,    the    old   Greek   name 
used  by  Theophrastus).     Buckthorn.     Including  Frangula. 
OBD.  Rhamnece.    A  genus  embracing  about  sixty  species 
of  stove,  greenhouse,  or  hardy  shrubs  or  trees,  inhabiting 
temperate   and  tropical  regions.     Flowers  axillary,  race- 
mose or  oymose;  calyx  fouror  five-cleft, the  tube  urceolate, 
the  lobes  keeled  within ;  petals  four  or  five,  cucullate  or 
flat,   or   wanting;    stamens  four   or  five;    filaments   very 
short.      Drupe    berry-like,   oblong    or    spherical,   two  or 
four-stoned.      Leaves   alternate,   rarely   sub-opposite,   pe- 
tiolate,    deciduous  or    evergreen,   penninerved,   entire   or 
toothed  ;  stipules  small,  deciduous.     Several  of  the  species 
afford  useful  products,  especially  dyes,  and  the  fruits  of 
many  possess  violent  purgative  properties.     Few   of  the 
plants  are  valuable  from  a  garden  standpoint.   The  hardy 
kinds  grow  in  any  ordinary  soil,  and  may  be  propagated 
by    layers,    or    by    seeds.      The    stove    and    greenhouse 
species   are    easily  grown    in   any  light    soil,    and    may 
be  multiplied  by  cuttings,  inserted  in  sand,  under  a  glass 
(the  stove  kinds  in  heat).     Except  where  otherwise  stated, 
the  under-mentioned  species  are  hardy,  deciduous  shrubs. 
R.  Alaternus  (Alaternus).   /.  green,  dioecious,  disposed  In  short 
racemes ;  petals  wanting.    April  to   June.     I.  ovate-elliptic  or 
lanceolate,  coriaceous,  quite  smooth,  serrated,     h.  20ft.    Medi- 
terranean  region,    1629.      There   are  several   varieties   of   this 
species,  the  best  being  one  with  foliage  broadly  margined  with 
silvery-white :  this  is  known  under  the  name  of  R.  A.  varieyata. 
R.  alpinus  (alpine),    fl.  greenish,  dioecious,  four-parted  ;  female 
ones  with  four-cleft  stigmas.    May  and  June.    fr.  black.    I.  oval- 
lanceolate,  crenate-serrated,  smooth,  lined  with  many  parallel 
nerves.    h.  4ft.    Europe,  &c.,  1752.    (L.  B.  C.  1077.) 
R.  californicus  (Californian).    fl.  greenish,  pentandrous ;  panicles 
on   short   peduncles.      May.      I.    coriaceous,    about   2in.    long, 
elliptic-oblong,  entire,  revolute  on  the  margins,  glabrous  ;  young 
ones  pubescent,    h.  6ft.  to  12ft.    North  America,  1874.    An  un- 
armed evergreen  shrub.    SYN.  R.  oleifolius  (H.  F.  B.  A.  i.  44). 


Fio.  361.  FLOWERING  AND  FRUITING  TWIGS  OF  RHAMNUS 

CATHARTICUS. 

R.  catfcarticus  (cathartic),  fl.  green,  iin.  in  diameter,  four- 
parted,  solitary  and  fascicled  in  the  axils  of  the  fascicles  of 
leaves  on  the  previous  year's  wood.  May  to  July.  fr.  black,  iin. 
in  diameter.  I  ovate,  acutely-serrated,  Iin.  to  2Jn.  long,  fascicled 
at  the  ends  of  the  shoots,  sub-opposite  lower  down,  shortly 
petiolate,  the  young  ones  downy  beneath,  h.  5ft  to  10ft 
Europe  (Britain),  &c.  See  Fig.  361.  (F.  D.  v.  850 ;  SyVEn.  B.  318.) 

R.  croceus  (yellow),  fl.  greenish,  in  axillary  clusters  pentandrous  • 
petals  waning  May.  fr  greenish  or  yellowish  '  T  coriaceous: 
roundish-obovate,  about  iin.  long,  lucid ;  when  dry,  of  a  bright 
yellowish-brown  beneath,  h.  «t.  California,  1848  A  much- 
branched,  thorny,  evergreen  shrub.  (J.  H.  S.  vi.,  p.  217.) 

R.  davuricus  (Dahurian).  fl.  greenish  -  yellow,  four -parted 
numerous,  fascicled  in  the  axils.  May.  I.  glabrous  fascicled  at 
the  ends  of  the  exceedingly  congested  branchlets  f  into  2Hn 
long,  obovate,  acuminate,  to  narrow  elliptic-lanceolate.  Spines 
terminating  the  divaru-ating  branches,  h.  15ft.  to  20ft.  China, 
.Eastern  Siberia,  &c.,  1817.  Tree  or  shrub.  SYN.  ' 


Rhamnus  —  continued. 
R.  d.  hirsutus  (hairy).    I.  2in.  long. 


A  large  shrub  or  small  tree. 


R.  Frangula  (Frangula).  Berry-bearing  Alder,  fl.  greenish- 
white,  five-parted,  few,  axillary.  May  and  June.  fr.  black,  iin.  in 
diameter,  globose.  I.  obovate,  quite  entire,  alternate  ;  stipules 


. 

to  6in.  long. 
g  above,  pale 
hina  (?),  1876. 


FIG.  362.  FLOWERING  AND  FRUITING  TWIGS  OF  RHAMNUS 
FRANGULA. 

subulate.  Branches  slender,  unarmed,  h.  5ft.  to  10ft.  Europe 
(Britain),  &c.  The  wood,  called  Black  Dogwood,  is  used  by 
gunpowder-makers.  See  Fig.  362.  (Sy.  En.  B.  319.) 
R.  latifollus  (broad-leaved),  fl.  greenish,  hermaphrodite  ;  calyx 
villous,  four-parted  ;  stigma  slightly  three-cleft.  July.  I.  elliptic, 
acuminate,  quite  entire,  lined  with  twelve  or  fifteen  lateral 
nerves;  younger  ones  villous.  h.  5ft.  Azores,  1778.  (B.  M. 
2663;  W.  D.  B.  i.  11.) 

R.   libanoticus   (Lebanon),     fl.   yellowish,   fasciculate.     May. 
1.  clustered  at  the  tips  of  the  branchlets,  slightly  tomentose, 
shortly  petiolate,  ovate  or  oblong,  obtuse,  rounded   at   base, 
margin  finely  denticulate.    Branches  clothed  with  whitish  bark. 
h.   6ft.     Asia   Minor   and   Syria,   1879.     Plant  unarmed.     The 
foliage  turns  a  dull  bronzy-purple  in  autumn.    (B.  M.  6721.) 
R.  macrophyllus  (large-leaved),    fr.  black.    I.  5in.  to  6in 
2Jin.  to  Sin.  broad,  coriaceous,  dark  green  and  shining 
and  strongly  veined  beneath  ;  petioles  purplish.    Chi 
R.  oleifolius  (Olive-leaved).    A  synonym  of  R.  californicus. 
R.  robustus  (strong),   fl.  green,  small.    May.    fr.  black,  globose, 
iin.  in  diameter.    I.  broadly  ovate-lanceolate,  convex,  7in.  to  8in. 
long,  3in.  to  3£in.  broad,  coriaceous,  dark  green,    h.  18ft.    1879. 
A  very  vigorous  tree. 
R.  utilis  (useful).    A  synonym  of  R.  davuricug. 

RHAPHIDOFHORA  (from  rhaphidos,  a  needle, 
and  phero,  to  bear;  alluding  to  the  needle-like  hairs 
which  abound  in  the  intercellular  spaces  in  all  parts 
of  the  plants).  SYN.  Raphidophora.  OKD.  Aroidece 
(Aracece).  A  genus  comprising  about  thirty  species  of 
slender  or  robust,  climbing,  stove  shrubs,  with  very  long, 
rooting  branches,  natives  of  tropical  Asia,  the  Malayan 
Archipelago,  Australia,  and  the  Pacific  Islands,  with  a 
few  African.  Flowers  dense,  on  a  sessile,  inappendi- 
culate,  usually  hermaphrodite,  thick,  cylindrical  spadix; 
spathe  thick,  boat-shaped,  including  the  spadix,  at  first 
oblong  and  convolute,  afterwards  opening,  often  rostrate, 
marcescent,  at  length  deciduous  ;  peduncles  terminal, 
solitary  or  many.  Leaves  distichous,  nnequilateral,  often 
large,  lanceolate  or  ovate-oblong,  entire,  perforated,  or 
pinnatifid,  rarely  pinnatipartite  ;  segments  broad  at  base  ; 
petiole  short  or  elongated,  long-sheathed.  The  species 
described  below  are  those  best  known  to  gardeners.  A 
compost  of  rich  loam  and  fibrous  peat,  in  equal  parts, 
is  admirably  suited  for  their  culture.  The  plants  should 
be  placed  in  the  border,  near  a  wall  or  a  dead  stem  of 
a  tree,  so  that  their  climbing  propensities  may  be 
encouraged.  A  moist  atmosphere  is  essential  to  success. 
Propagation  may  be  effected  by  seeds  ;  or  by  cuttings, 
inserted  in  sandy  loam  and  peat,  under  a  hand  glass, 
with  bottom  heat. 

R.  decursiva  (decurrent).  /.,  spathe  yellowish,  pale  on  the 
margins,  very  thick,  longer  than  the  petiole  ;  spadix  greyish- 
green,  long  and  thick.  I.  oblong,  unequally  pinnatisect  as  far  as 
the  midrib  ;  segments,  on  adult  leaves,  fifteen  or  more  on  each 
side,  sub-equal,  linear  ;  petioles  one-third  shorter  than  the 
leaves.  India,  &c.,  1859. 
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Rhaphidophora — continued. 

B.  lancifolia  (lance-leaved).     JL,  spathe   apricot-coloured  and 
green-spotted  outside,  salmon-colour  within,   3in.  to  4in.  long, 
24in.    to    3in.    wide,    ovate,    acuminate,    open;    spadix    white, 
cylindrical,  erect,  obtuse.    1.  Lanceolate,  cuspidate,  9in.  to  lOin. 
long,  unequal-sided,  dark  shining  green,  glabrous.    Stem  cylin- 
drical   Khasia  and  Sylhet,  1874.    (G.  C.  1874,  ii.  612) 
P.  Peepla  (Peepla).    JL,  spathe  yellowish  outside,  reddish-yellow 
within,  ovate-acuminate,  shorter  than  the  petiole ;  spadix  yel- 
lowish.   I.  oblong  or  elliptic-oblong,  rounded  at  base,  or  cuneate, 
with  a  long  cuspidate-acuminate  apex,  acute.    East  Indies. 
B.  pertusa  (perforated),  fl.,  spathe  scarcely  equalling  the  petiole, 
but  exceeding  the  spadix.    I.  unequilateral,  loosely  cordate  at 
base,  shortly  cuspidate  at  apex,  entire,  pertuse,  or  pinnatifld ; 
petioles  about  a  quarter  shorter  than  the  leaves.    East  Indies. 
RHAFHIOLEPIS    (from     rhaphis,    a    needle,    and 
lepis,  a  scale;   alluding  to  the  narrow,  subulate  bracts). 
Erroneously  spelt  Raphiolepis.     Indian  Hawthorn.     ORD. 
Rosaceae.       A    genus    comprising    about    five    species    of 
interesting,    hardy    or    half-hardy,    evergreen    shrubs    or 
trees,    natives    of    China    and    Japan,    one     being    also 
found    in    the    Sandwich    Isles   (?).      Flowers    white    or 
red;     calyx    with    an    obconical    or    funnel-shaped    tube 
and   five   deciduous,  subulate  lobes;    petals  five,  clawed, 
oblong,    acute  ;    stamens   many ;    inflorescence  paniculate 
or     corymbose ;     bracts     subulate,     deciduous.        Berries 
pulpy.      Leaves    alternate,    petiolate,    coriaceous,    entire 
or    serrulate.       The    most     suitable    compost    for    these 
shrubs    and     trees    is    one    of    loam,    peat,    and    sand. 
Ripened  cuttings  will  readily  root  in  sand,  under  a  hand 
glass.      Some    of   the    species    will    stand    our    winters 
outside,   if   planted   against   a    south   wall,   and    covered 
with   mats   during  severe   weather.      Those   best   known 
in  gardens  are  described  below. 

B.  indica  (Indian).    East  Indian  Hawthorn.    JL  white  or  pink- 
tinted,  the  size  of  those  of  the  Hawthorn,  in  short,  terminal 
panicles.    February  to  August     L  ovate  or  lanceolate.    A.  4ft. 
China,  1806.    Half-hardy  shrub. 
B.  L  phaeostemon  (brown-stamened). 
mentis  brown.    L  lanceolate,  acumina' 
(B.  R  468,  under  name  of  R.  indica.) 


!,  petals  white;  flla- 
it  both  ends.     1820. 


B.  i.  rnbra  (reddish).  /.  reddish;  petals  lanceolate. 
{.  ovate-lanceolate,  acuminated  at  both  ends.  1806. 
(B.  R.  1400  and  L.  C.  R  3,  under  name  of  R.  rubra.) 

B.  I.  saliclfolia  (Willow-leaved).  JL  white.  I.  long-Ian- 
ceolate.  1821.  (B.  R.  652,  under  name  of  R.  salidjotia.) 

B.  Japonica  integerrima  (entire-leaved  Japanese). 
A.  snow-white,  odorous,  |in.  in  diameter ;  panicles  ter- 
minal, erect,  2in.  to  4in.  high,  densely  clothed  below 
with  large,  ciliated  bracts.  June.  L  alternate  and  ob- 
scurely whorled,  2in.  to  Sin.  long,  broadly  obovate, 
obtusely  apiculate,  dark  green  and  shining  above,  paler 
below.  Branches  stout  Japan,  1865.  Hardy  shrub. 
(R  M.  5510.) 

RHAPHITHAMNUS  (from  rhapis,  a  needle, 
and    thamnos,   a  shrub ;  on  account   of   the    spiny 
character  of  some  of  the  species).      STN.  Pceppigia 
(of  Bertero).    OBD.  Verbenacece.     A  small  genus  (six 
species)    of    unarmed    or    spiny    shrubs    or    trees, 
all  natives  of  Chili.    Flowers  nodding,  at  the  axils 
of    minute    bracts ;     calyx     tubular  -  campanulate, 
shortly  five-toothed  ;   corolla  tube  straight,  enlarged 
above,  the  limb  spreading,  of  four  or  five  unequal 
lobes ;  stamens  four,  didynamous  :  racemes  axillary, 
few  (often  one  or  two)  flowered.     Leaves  opposite, 
rather   small,   ovate,    entire.       Only    two    species 
have  been  introduced.     For  culture,  see  Myrtus. 
B.  cyanocarpns  (blue-fruited),     fl..  pale  blue,  solitary 
or  in  pairs,  shortly  stalked ;  corolla  tubular,  *in.  long. 
Summer.    L  broadly  ovate  and  acute  or  orbicular  and 
mucronate,  very   coriaceous,    bright  deep  green  above, 
pale  beneath,    h.  15ft  to  20ft.       A  densely  leafy  green- 
house tree,  hardy  in  the  Channel  Islands  and  South-west 
England.    (B.  M.  6849.) 

RHAPIDOPHYLLUM  (from  Rhapis,  and 
phyllon,  a  leaf;  in  reference  to  its  resemblance 
to  the  genus  Rhapis,  both  producing  suckers 
freely— a  character  by  no  means  common  in  the 
Palm  family).  OBD.  Palmce.  A  monotypic  genus. 
The  species  is  a  low,  greenhouse  palm,  with  a  short, 
erect  or  creeping  trunk.  For  culture,  see  Cliam»rops. 


Rhapidophyllum — continued. 

B.   Hystrix  (porcupine).     Blue   Palmetto.    Jl.  yellow,  m 
spatb.es  about  four,  oblong,  woolly,  acutely  two-lipped ;  spadix 
small,  short-peduncled.    June   and    July.    Jr.    a  small   drupe 
1.   3ft.  to  4ft.  high,  circular  in  outline,  deeply  and  unequally 
plicate,  and  cut  into  numerous  two  to  four-toothed  divisions, 
silvery  beneath,  on  triangular,  rough-edged  petioles  ;  sheaths  per- 
sistent, composed  of  oblique  fibres  interwoven  with  numerous 
strong,  erect  spines.    Trunk  3ft  to  4ft  long.    Southern  United 
States,  1801.    SYN.  Chamotropt  Hystrix  (L  H.  1883,  486). 
RHAPIS    (from    rhapis,   a  needle;    alluding  to  the 
needle-like   segments   of  the  leaves).      OBD.  Palmes.      A 
genus  comprising  four  or  five  species  of  low,  Chinese  and 
Japanese,    greenhouse   Palms,   with  long,  densely-tufted, 
reed-like,  leafy  caudices.     Flowers  yellowish  ;  spathes  two 
or  three,  incomplete,  membranous  ;  spadices  shorter  than 
the   leaves,    borne    on    slender   peduncles,   the   branches 
spreading.       Fruit    consisting    of     one    to    three    small, 
obovoid,  one-seeded   carpels.     Leaves   alternate   and   ter- 
minal, sub-membranous,  connate  or  semi-orbicular,  deeply 
cut    into    three    to    many   segments,    which   are    linear, 
cuneate,    or    elliptic,    truncate,    entire,   toothed,   or  cut, 
three  to  many-nerved;    petioles   slender,   biconvex,   with 
smooth    or    serrulated    margins ;     sheaths    split    into    a 
fibrous  network.     Several  of  the  species  have  been  intro- 
duced, for  culture  of  which  see  Chamaerops. 
B.  aspera  (rough).    A  synonym  of  R.  JlabeUiformis. 
B.  cochlnchlnensis  (Cochin  China).    JL,  spadix  short,  branched. 
fr.  ovate,  not  edible.    I.  fan-shaped,  palmately  divided ;  segments 
oblong,  obtuse,  much  plaited;  petioles  short,  straight,  prickly. 
Caudex  8ft.  high.    Cochin  China. 


FIG.  363.  RHAPIS  FLABELLIFORMIS. 


Ground  Rattan  Cane,    /t,  males 


L  flabellifonnis  (fan-leaved).*   Groun 

yellowish,  sessile,  thickly  covering  the  spikelets  ;  spadix  sparse, 
paniculate-branched,  4in.  to  oin.  long.    L  petioled,  five  to  seven- 
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Shapis — continued. 

parted ;  segments  sub-plicate,  ciliate-spinnlose  along  the  edges 
and  keel  of  the  plaits,  indented-erose  at  the  end;  petioles 
round-ancipital,  naked,  very  obscurely  denticulate.  Stem  about 
14ft.  high,  as  thick  as  the  thumb,  sheathed  by  the  reticulated, 
persistent  bases  of  the  leaves.  China  and  Japan,  1774.  See  Fig. 
363.  (B.  M.  1374.)  SYN.  R.  aspera. 

B.  t.  foliia-vartegatls  (variesated-leaved).  A  form  hi  which 
the  leaf-segments  are  more  or  less  freely  striped  with  white. 
Japan.  1861. 

B.  humilis  (low-growing).    I.  cut  into  from  seven  to  ten  spreading 
segments;   petioles   unarmed.      Similar    in   general    aspect   to 
R.  flabellifwmi*.    Japan.    SYN.  R.  Sirotsik  (of  gardens). 
B.  Sirotsik  (Sirotsik).    A  garden  synonym  of  R.  humilis. 

RHAPONTICUM  (from  Rha,  the  old  Greek  name  for 
Rhubarb,   and   Ponticus,  of  Pontus.     It  was   also  called 
Rheum  barbarum.     See   Rheum).     ORD.    Composite.     A 
genus  comprising  about  half-a-dozen  species  of  annual  or 
perennial  herbs,   of  which  the  best  known  is  described 
below.     Rhaponticum  is  included,  by  Beutham  and  Hooker, 
under  Centaur ea  (which  see  for  culture). 
B.   scarlosum   (scarious).     fl. -lit ads  purple ;    outer   involucral 
scales   all   scarious,   sub-entire   or  at   length   cut;   inner  ones 
narrower  and  very  acuminate.    July.    I.  glabrous  above,  cano- 
tomentose  beneath  ;  lower  ones  petiolate,  ovate  or  cordate,  den- 
ticulate ;  middle  ones  shortly  petiolate,  ovate-oblong  ;  uppermost 
ones  sessile,  oblonor,  acuminnte  at  both  ends,  scarcely  toothed. 
A.  2Jft.    Switzerland,  &c.,  1640.    (B.  M.  1752,  under  name  of  Cen- 
taurea  Rhapontica.) 

RHATANY     SOOT.      The    root    of     Xrameria 
triandra  (which  see). 

RHEA.  A  common  name  for  Bcehmeria  nivea. 
RHEEDIA  (caUed  after  Hen.  van  Eheede,  1635- 
1691,  a  Dutchman  residing  at  Malabar,  author  of 
"Hortus  Malabaricus").  OKD.  Outtiferae.  A  genus 
embracing  nineteen  species  of  stove  trees,  inhabiting 
Madagascar  and  tropical  Africa  and  America.  Flowers 
usually  rather  small;  sepals  two;  petals  four;  peduncles 
axillary  or  lateral,  one-flowered.  Leaves  rigidly  coria- 
ceous, slenderly  penniveined.  The  species  are  of  little 
or  no  horticultural  interest. 

RHEUM  (from  rheon,  an  adjective  formed  from 
Rha,  the  old  Greek  name  for  Rhubarb.  Rheon  bar- 
barum has  been  corrupted  into  our  Rhubarb).  Rhubarb. 
OBD.  Polygonece.  About  a  score  species  have  been 
referred  to  this  genus,  but  the  number  may  be  reduced; 
they  are  hardy,  robust,  perennial  herbs,  with  thick  and 
slightly  woody  rhizomes,  natives  of  Siberian,  Himalayan, 
and  Eastern  Asia.  Flowers  pedicellate,  fasciculate, 
ebracteolate,  the  fascicles  disposed  in  narrow,  paniculate 
racemes;  perianth  of  six  spreading  segments.  Leaves 
large,  sinuate-toothed  or  palmately  lobed,  tnree  to  eight- 
nerved  at  base.  12.  Rhaponticum  and  its  varieties,  and 
JR.  undulatum,  furnish  the  rhubarb  so  well-known  and 
extensively  employed.  Several  of  the  species  are  very 
handsome,  both  in  their  foliage  and  in  their  inflorescence. 
The  rhubarb  of  commerce,  an  important  medicine,  valu- 
able for  its  mild  purgative  properties,  is  afforded  by 
several  species  of  Rheum,  of  which  the  following  are  the 
principal :  1.  R.  palmatum,  first  found  wild  in  1872-3,  by 
Colonel  Prejavalsky,  in  the  Tangut  district  of  Kansu, 
the  extreme  north-western  province  of  China;  this  is 
the  real  source  of  the  Russian,  or  Turkey,  Rhubarb.  2. 
R.  officinale,  from  the  Chinese  frontier  of  Eastern 
Thibet.  3.  R.  Rhaponticum,  generally  called  English 
Rhubarb,  a  native  of  Southern  Siberia,  known  to  have 
been  cultivated,  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  at 
Padua,  whence  it  was  brought  to  England,  the  first 
plant  being  raised  about  the  year  1628.  It  is  largely 
cultivated  at  Bodicott  for  medicinal  purposes.  A  selec- 
tion of  the  best-known  species  is  given  below.  Any  of 
them  are  well  worthy  of  cultivation  as  hardy,  fine-foliaged 
plants,  for  wild  gardens,  margins  of  shrubberies,  &c.  They 
succeed  in  almost  any  soil,  but  do  best  where  it  is  rich, 
and  of  a  good  depth.  Propagated  by  seeds,  and  by 
division.  For  culture  of  the  well-known  garden  varieties, 
«t£  Rhubarb. 


Rheum — continued. 
I.   acuminatum 


inatnm  (taper-pointed),     fl.  lurid-purple,  bloody,   or 
brownish-purple,  ±in.  in  diameter,  spreading ;   panicle  slightly 
..    I.  broadly  cordate,  with  a  deep  sinus,  long-acuminate, 


branched.  I.  broadly  cordate,  with  a  deep  sinus,  long-acuminate, 
opaque  above,  puberulous  below ;  petioles  slender,  concave 
above.  Root  slender,  often  many  feet  long.  h.  3ft  Sikkim, 
1837.  (B.  M  4877.) 

B.  australe  (Southern),  fl.  in  a  long,  racemiform,  dense  panicle ; 
calyx  purple.  1.  sub-orbicular,  broadly  cordate,  obtuse,  Hat,  Sin. 
to  4in.  long,  nearly  Sin.  broad ;  petioles  4in.  long,  slender, 
slightly  terete,  angulate-sulcate.  Stem  6ft.  to  10ft.  high,  leafy. 
Root  fusiform,  branched.  Nepaul.  (S.  B.  F.  G.  269.) 

B.  Emodi  (Emodus).  fl.  whitish,  in  a  fastigiate,  dense  panicle. 
I.  broad-ovate,  obtuse,  cordate,  with  slightly  wavy  margins,  five 
to  seven-nerved ;  petioles  semi-terete.  Stem  tall,  leafy,  h.  6ft. 
to  10ft  Himalaya. 

B.  nobile  (noble).*  fl.  green,  insignificant,  in  short,  branched 
panicles;  bracts  delicate  straw-colour,  shining,  semi-transparent, 
concave,  imbricating,  concealing  the  flowers,  the  upper  ones  with 
pink  edges.  I.,  radical  ones  large,  bright  glossy  green,  with  red 
petioles  and  nerves ;  stipules  pink,  fragile,  h.  upwards  of  3ft 
Roots  thick,  fleshy,  sometimes  many  feet  long.  Sikkim.  A 
lovely  species.  (G.  C.  n.  s.,  iii.  91.) 

B.  offlcinale  (officinal).*  fl.  greenish,  small,  collected  into  dense 
spikes.  I.  large,  somewhat  orbicular-reniform,  five-nerved,  and 
cut  into  five  short  lobes  at  the  margin  ;  lobes  unequally  incised. 
Stem  8ft.  to  10ft.  high,  leafy  and  much-branched.  Thibet,  1871. 
A  stately  plant.  (B.  M.  6135 ;  B.  M.  PL  213 ;  R.  H.  1874, 13.) 

B.  palmatum  (palmate-leaved),  rl.  in  a  leafy  panicle.  I.  sub- 
orbicular-cordate,  palmately  lobed,  slightly  scabrous  or  glabrous 
above,  three  to  five-nerved ;  lobes  ovate-oblong  or  lanceolate, 
acute,  undivided,  or  incised-toothed  or  pinnatitid  ;  petioles  nearly 
cylindric.  h.  5ft  East  and  North  Asia,  1763.  (B.  M.  PL  214.) 

B.  Bhaponticum  (Rha  ponticum—i.e.,  Pontic  Rha  or  Rheum, 
the  name  of  the  drug  Rhubarb  in  the  Latin  medical  writers — 
applied  to  the  present  species  by  the  old  botanists).  Common 
cultivated  Rhubarb,  fl.  densely  disposed  in  a  leafy,  fastigiate 
panicle.  I.  sub-orbicular,  profoundly  cordate,  undulated,  five- 
nerved,  glabrous  above,  puberulous  below  and  on  the  veins; 
upper  ones  ovate  or  acuminate;  footstalks  long,  thick,  and 
fleshy,  channelled  above,  and  rounded  at  the  edges,  h.  4ft  1573. 
(B.  M.  PL  215.) 


Fio.  364.   RHEUM  UNDULATUM. 

B  undulatum  (undulated),  fl.  densely  disposed  in  a  fastigiate 
panicle,  which  is  leafy  below.  I.  ovate-cordate,  undulated,  five 
to  seven-nerved,  glabrous  above,  puberulous  beneath  ;  uppermost 
ones  sub-sessile,  two  or  three  times  longer  than  broad  ;  petioles 
semi-terete,  loosely  channelled  above,  with  rounded  margins. 
Stem  4ft.  to  5ft.  high,  smooth,  green.  Siberia,  &c.,  1734.  See 
Fig.  364. 
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RHEUMATISM  ROOT.  A  common  name  for 
Jefersonia  diphylla. 

RHEXIA  (from  rhexis,  a  rupture;  applied  to  this 
genus  for  no  obvious  reason).  OBD.  Melastomacece.  A. 
genus  comprising  about  seven  species  of  mostly  hardy, 
pretty,  erect  herbs  or  sub-shrubs,  natives  of  extra-tropical 
Eastern  North  America.  Flowers  variously  coloured,  soli- 
tary or  cymose ;  calyx  tube  oblong,  campanulate,  or  nrceo- 
late,  the  dilated  limb  of  four  triangular  or  subulate 
lobes ;  petals  four,  obovate ;  stamens  eight.  Leaves  oblong, 
shortly  petiolate,  three-nerved,  entire  or  bristly-serrulate. 
The  species  described  below  are  all  hardy  herbs.  They 
thrive  best  in  a  bed  of  peat,  but  are  sometimes  grown 
in  pots  of  the  same  soil.  Propagation  may  be  readily 
effected  by  division.  Some  of  the  plants  formerly  placed 
under  this  genus  are  now  included  under  Pleroma 
(which  see). 


R.  ciliosa  (hair-fringed).*  fi.  purple,  lin.  to  liin.  in  diameter ; 
cyme  few-flowered,  leafy.  July  and  August.  I.  rarely  as  much 
as  lin.  long,  ovate,  bristly  on  the  upper  surface,  three-ribbed. 


Stem  simple,  1ft.  to  lift  high,  smooth,  four-angled  above.     1812. 
(S.  B.  F.  G.  298.) 

R.  mariana  (Maryland).  /.  purple,  liin.  to  2in.  wide,  hairy  ex- 
ternally ;  calyx  mostly  smooth.  July  to  September.  I.  lanceo- 
late, acute,  short-petioled,  bristly-serrate,  three-ribbed.  Stem 
1ft.  to  2ft.  high,  branched,  terete  or  six-angled.  1759.  Plant 
bristly.  This  species  varies  with  narrower,  often  linear  leaves, 
and  smaller,  whitish  flowers.  (L.  B.  C.  366;  S.  B.  F.  G.  41.) 
R.  virginica  (Virginian).*  Deer  Grass;  Meadow  Beauty. 
ft.  bright  purple,  cymose.  July  and  August.  I.  ovate  and  ovate- 
lanceolate,  barely  acute,  sessile,  bristly-serrate,  three  to  n've- 
ribbed,  the  lowest  rounded.  Stem  6in.  to  12in.  high,  four-angled 
nearly  simple.  1759.  Plant  bristly.  (B.  M.  968  ;  Gn.  ii.  294,  69  ; 
L.  B.C.  840.) 

RHINACANTHUS  (from  rhis,  rhinos,  the  nose, 
and  Acanthus ;  alluding  to  the  curious  shape  of  the 
Acanthus-like  corolla).  OED.  Acanthacece.  A  small  genus 
(about  four  species)  of  stove,  loosely  branched,  sometimes 
sub-scandent  shrubs,  natives  of  tropical  and  South  Africa, 
Madagascar,  the  East  Indies,  and  the  Malayan  Archi- 
pelago. Flowers  few,  at  the  axils  of  the  bracts,  sub- 
sessile,  sometimes  fascicled  or  cymose  and  paniculate ; 
calyx  deeply  five-cut,  with  narrow  segments ;  corolla  with 
an  elongated  tube  and  a  bilabiate  limb,  the  dorsal  lip 
bidentate,  the  anterior  one  trifid;  stamens  two,  affixed  to 
the  throat  of  the  corolla.  Leaves  entire.  The  best-known 
species  is  described  below.  For  culture,  see  Justicia. 
R.  commnnis  (common).  Ringworm  Root.  f..  white  ;  upper  lip 
linear,  straight ;  panicle  axillary  or  terminal,  bi-  or  tricbotomously 
spreading.  June.  I.  oblong  or  ovate-oblong,  h.  2ft.  East 
Indies,  1790.  (B.  M.  325,  under  name  of  Justicia  nasuta.) 

RHINANTHACE.&:.  Included  under  Scrophula- 
rinece. 

RHINANTHTTS  (from  rhis,  rhinos,  the  nose,  and 
anthos,  a  flower ;  alluding  to  the  form  of  the  corolla). 
Yellow  Battle.  SYN.  Alectorolophus.  OBD.  Scrophu- 
larinece.  A  genus  comprising  two  or  three  very  vari- 
able, erect,  hardy  annuals,  natives  of  Europe,  temperate 
and  North  Asia,  and  North  America.  Flowers  sessile 
in  the  axils  of  the  floral  leaves,  ebracteolate,  upper  ones 
spicate ;  calyx  four-toothed ;  corolla  yellow,  violet,  or 
blue,  often  spotted,  with  a  bilabiate  limb,  the  upper  lip 
entire,  the  lower  one  of  three  spreading  lobes.  Leaves 
opposite ;  cauline  ones  crenate ;  floral  ones  often  incised- 
toothed,  with  the  teeth  setaceo- cuspidate.  The  species 
are  more  or  less  parasitic  on  the  roots  of  grasses,  and 
thrive  in  any  moist  situation:  they  may  be  propagated 
by  seeds. 

R.  Crista-galli  (Cock's-spur).  Penny-grass ;  Yellow  Rattle,  Ac. 
/.,  corolla  yellow,  the  upper  lip  blue.  May  to  July.  I.  distant,  lin, 
to  2in.  long,  oblong-lanceolate  or  linear-oblong,  obtuse  or  acute, 
deeply  crenate-serrate.  Stem  6in.  to  18in.  high,  erect,  simple 
or  branched.  Europe  (Britain).  (Sy.  En.  B.  998,  under  name  of 
R.  minor.) 

R.  major  (greater),  fl.  orange-yellow ;  corolla  tube  longer  than 
the  glabrous  calyx  segments  ;  lobes  of  the  upper  lip  longer  than 
broad;  lower  lip  shorter  than  the  upper.  Late  summer  and 
autumn.  I.  opposite,  sessile,  deeply  serrated.  Stem  usually 
copiously  paniculate-branched.  A.  6in.  to  18in,  Europe  (En- 
tain).  (Sy.  En.  B.  999.) 


RHINE-BERRY.  A  common  name  for  Rhamnut 
catharticus. 

RHINOFETALUM.     Included  under  Fritillaria. 
RHIPIDODENDRON.     Included  under  Aloe. 

RHIFIDOFTERIS.  Included  under  Acrostichum 
(which  see). 

RHIPOGONTTM  (from  rhips,  a  rod,  and  gonu,  a 
knee  or  joint;  in  allusion  to  the  jointed  stalk).  Some- 
times spelt  Ripogonum.  OBD.  Liliacece.  A  small  genus 
(five  species)  of  tall,  climbing,  greenhouse  shrubs,  of 
which  one  is  a  native  of  New  Zealand,  and  the  rest 
are  Australian.  Flowers  rather  small,  shortly  pedicellate 
or  sub-sessile,  racemose  or  spicate  ;  perianth  seg- 
ments distinct,  equal,  or  the  outer  ones  shorter.  Leaves 
often  mostly  opposite,  sometimes  all  alternate,  three  to 
five-nerved,  with  reticulated  veinlets ;  petioles  not  cirrhi- 
feroas.  The  species  are  little  known  in  cultivation. 
R.  album  requires  culture  similar  to  Myrsiphyllum 
(which  see). 

R.  album  (white).  «.  white,  rather  distant,  in  axillary,  simple 
racemes,  usually  shorter  than  the  leaves.  June  and  July. 
Jr.  red  when  fresh,  drying  black,  4in.  in  diameter.  I.  irregularly 
opposite  or  alternate,  elliptic  or  oblong,  varying  to  ovate  or 
almost  lanceolate,  shortly  acuminate,  narrowed  at  base,  mostly 
3in.  to  4in.  long.  Main  branches  often  prickly.  Australia, 
1820. 

RHIFSALIS  (from  rhips,  a  Willow-branch  ;  re- 
ferring to  the  flexibility  of  the  branches).  Including 
Lepismium  and  Pfeiffera.  OBD.  Cactece.  A  genus  of 
greenhouse,  succulent  shrubs,  with  sub-radicant,  elongated, 
terete,  or  leafy-dilated  and  crenate  stems.  Thirty  species 
have  been  described,  natives  of  tropical  America,  one 
being  found  in  South  Africa,  and  one  in  Mauritius  and 
Ceylon.  Flowers  lateral,  rarely  terminal ;  calyx  tube 
not  produced  above  the  ovary,  with  three  to  many  very 


FIG.  365.  FLOWERING  BRANCH  OF  KHIPSALIS  FUNALIS. 


short,  scale-like  lobes  ;  petals  six  to  ten,  spreading,  ob- 
long; stamens  numerous.  Berry  sub-globose,  smooth. 
Leaves  scale-like.  The  species  best  known  in  gardens 
are  described  below.  They  should  be  grown  in  a  com- 
post of  sandy  loam,  leaf  mould,  and  brick  rubbish.  Pro- 
pagation may  be  effected  by  cuttings,  inserted  in  rough 
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Brazil 


Rhipsalis—  continued. 

gravel  or  brick  rubbish,  after  having  been   dried  at  the 

base  for  a  few  days. 

R.  braohlata  (forked).    A  synonym  of  R.  SagUonii. 

R.  Gassy  tha  (Cassytha).*  fl.  abundant  on  the  sides  of  the 
branchlets,  often  crowded  ;  calyx  teeth  five  or  six  ;  petals  five 
or  six  greenish-white  ;  stamens  twelve  to  fourteen.  September. 
fr  berry  waxy-white,  like  that  of  the  Mistletoe.  Stems  slender, 
terete,  firm,  branched,  in  dense  whorls  the  branches  again 
branched  ;  joints  rare,  except  at  the  branching.  A.  1ft.  rropics, 
•Ac.,  1758.  (B.  M.  3080.) 

R.  communis  (common),  fl.  rose,  white  ;  crense  furnished  with 
an  ovate  acute  scale  and  numerous  white  hairs.  Summer  to 
December.  Plant  articulated,  erect,  sub-radicant,  pale  green, 
triangular  ;  ribs  much  compressed,  repandly  crenated.  Brazil, 
1836.  (B.  M.  3763,  under  name  of  Lepismium  commune.) 

R.  crispata  (curled),  fl.  white,  minute,  scarcely  odorous  ;  petals 
six,  ovate,  reflexed  ;  stamens  numerous.  December,  fr.,  berry 
white,  globose.  Plant  sub-erect,  articulated  ;  branches  orbicular 
or  oblong,  sub-petiolate,  yellowish-green,  almost  membranous, 
deeply  crenate,  the  margins  slightly  curled,  h.  1ft  Native 
place  unknown. 

R.  fasciculata  (cluster-branched),  fl.  similar  to  those  of  R.  Cas- 
tytha,  but  smaller;  petals  five,  dirty  -yellow,  fr.,  berry  white, 
crowned  with  the  remains  of  the  corolla.  Plant  creeping, 
branched  ;  branches  fascicled,  green,  terete,  very  sparsely  setose  : 
ones  spirally  sub-angular;  areolae  slightly  clustered. 
(B.  M.  30790 

R.  funalis  (cord-like).-  /.  white,  very  copious,  ten  lines  in  dia- 
meter, inodorous  ;  petals  seven  or  eight  ;  stamens  very  numerous  ; 
February  to  April.  Trunk  2ft.  to  3ft.  high,  at  length  woody; 
branches  long,  terete,  obtuse  ;  areolae  scattered,  almost  naked. 
Central  America.  See  Fig.  365  SYN.  R.  grandiflora  (B.  M.  2740). 

R.  grandiflora  (large-flowered).    A  synonym  of  R.  funalis. 

R.  Houlletli  (Houl]et's).»  /.  straw-colour,  copiously  produced  in 
the  axils  of  the  marginal  teeth.  Branches  pendulous  ;  the  arti- 
culations 3in.  to  6in.  long,  elliptic-lanceolate,  coarsely  toothed, 
and  of  a  glabrous-green,  with  a  faint  tinge  of  brownish-purple 
along  the  margins.  Brazil,  1874.  (B.  M.  6089.) 

R.  mesembryanthemoides  (Mesembryanthemum-like).  fl. 
white,  iin.  across  at  the  lateral  joints  ;  petals  five,  much-spread- 
ing. Spring,  fr.,  berry  white.  Plant  glomerately  branched  ; 
branches  8m.  to  lOin.  long,  sub-erect,  terete,  bearing  rooting 
joints  ;  lateral  joints  clustered,  terete,  attenuated  at  both  ends  ; 
fascicles  of  spines  pale  white,  dying  off  blackish.  Tropical 
America,  1817.  (B.  M.  3078.) 

R.  pachyptera  (thick-winged).  /.  numerous  upon  the  joints, 
solitary  in  each  crenature  ;  calyx  leaflets  three,  brownish  ;  petals 
five,  pale  yellowish-green.  November.  Plant  1ft.  to  2ft.  high, 
proliferously  jointed  and  branched;  joints  4in.  to  6in.  long, 
oblong,  remarkably  compressed,  Iin.  to  3in.  broad,  the  margins 
slightly  thickened,  crenate-lobed,  glabrous  ;  lateral  thickened 
nerves  leading  off  from  the  distinct  midrib,  curving  upwards  to 
the  crenatures.  Brazil.  (B.  M.  2820,  under  name  of  Cactu* 
alatus.) 

R.  paradoxa  (paradoxical),  fl.  yellow,  white;  crense  remote, 
furnished  with  white  hairs,  and  propped  by  leafy  bracts.  August 
to  November.  Plant  diffusely  sub-erect,  sub-articulated  ;  joints 
elongated,  slender,  three  or  four-sided  ;  margins  acute,  crenu- 
lated,  purple.  Brazil,  1837.  (B.  M.  3755,  under  name  of  Lepis- 
mium  Myosurus.) 

R.  pendnliflora  (pendulous-flowered).  This  is  closely  allied  to 
R.  Saglwnis  ;  it  differs  in  its  pendulous  habit,  fastigiate  and 
quite  terete  branches,  and  pendulous  flowers  with  more  obtuse 
petals.  Tropical  America,  1877. 

R.  pentaptera  (five-  winged),  fl.  white,  Jin.  across,  very  copious 
in  the  crenatures  of  the  branches  and  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
trunk;  petals  six  or  seven,  biseriate.  February  and  March. 
Plant  sub-erect  lift,  high,  long-jointed,  full  green  ;  main  stem 
five  or  six-angled,  with  slender,  slightly  twisted,  five-angled 
branches  ;  areolse  remote.  Brazil. 

R.  rhombea  (diamond-branched),  fl.  greenish-white,  solitary, 
small  Stem  terete  or  variously  compressed,  and,  as  well  au  the 

b':thChfie?-VSUb'ere<:t>articalated'  diffu*e:  J°ii;ts  lin-  to  S».to3! 
with    filiform    wings,    ovate-    or    lanceolate-rhomboid,    highly 

fltef'T'ltsL)  °g>  incised-crenate  at  t^  margins.    BrlziL 

R.  Saglionis  (Saglio's).  fl.  greenish-yellow,  rather  large  ter- 
minal  upon  divaricate  articulations,  on  the  lower  pM'f  the 
stem,  h  Sin.  to  lOin.  Plant  erect  or  nearly  so  •  main  stem 
cylindrical,  bearing  the  few  scattered  flo  werinf  branches  belo™ 
and  above  many  horizontal  branches,  which  are  again  divided 
always  opposite,  brachiate,  and  with  more  numerouTand  shorter 

jasenere    ultimate  divisions-  Buenos 


yellow,  terminal,  solitary 
«i  iu  jin,ii« ,  corona  superior ;  petals  numerous  thin  concavp 
never  opening  wide.  Spring.  Plant  trailing  "youn^  specimens 
erect),  prohferons;  branches  very  numerous,  spreading,  jointed  • 
joints  club-shaped,  rounded,  tubercled,  smooth,  scarred  irHucous  • 
older  stems  grey.  BrazU.  (B.  M.  2461 ;  G.  C.  n.  s.i  v.  731  ) 


Rhipsaiis — continued. 

R.  sarmentacea  (twiggy-stemmed),  fl.  white.  Stem  slender, 
creeping,  rooting,  slightly  branched,  obtuse-angled ;  areolae 
clustered,  minute,  prickly,  slightly  tomentose ;  prickles  eight  to 
twelve,  very  slender,  bristly,  unequal,  snow-white.  Bonaria, 
1858.  (B.  M.  5136.) 

R.  Swartzlana  (Swartz's).  '/.whitish,  minute.  June,  fr.,  berry 
nearly  black.  Stem  1ft.  to  2ft.  high,  simply  branched,  winged 
above  ;  summit  resembling  the  branches.  Branches  6in.  to  12in. 
long,  alternate,  flat,  oblong  or  oblong-linear,  remotely  crenate, 
tapering  at  the  stipitate,  jointed  base.  Jamaica,  1810. 

RHIZANTHOT7S.  Flowering  from  the  root,  or 
apparently  so. 

RHIZOBIINJE.  A  group  of  Aphides,  which  derive 
their  name  (meaning  "  root-livers ")  from  living  under- 
ground upon  roots  of  various  plants.  In  this  group 
all  the  species  exhibit  this  habit ;  but  so  also  do  various 
genera  outside  the  Rhizobiince,  strictly  so-called,  e.g., 
most  species  of  Paracletus,  Schizoneura,  and  Trama, 
and  a  few  species  of  the  genera  Aphis,  Phylloxera, 
Pemphigus,  and  Siphonophora.  In  all  the  above  genera 
there  are  species  more  or  less  hurtful  to  garden  plants, 
by  feeding  on  their  roots,  and  thereby  weakening  them ; 
and  several  of  the  species  have  been  referred  to  the 
genus  Rhizobius  because  of  their  mode  of  life — e.g., 
Trama  radices,  described  by  Westwood,  under  the  name 
Rhizobius  Helianthemi.  A  very  large  part  of  the  root- 
feeding  Aphides  select  roots  of  grasses ;  but  they  also 
feed  largely  on  Lettuces  (Pemphigus) ,  Jerusalem  Arti- 
chokes, French  Beans,  and  Scarlet  Runners  (Tychea 
Phaseoli,  &c.).  A  curious  circumstance  connected  with 
these  insects  is  the  relation  that  exists  between  them 
and  certain  species  of  ants,  in  whose  nests  they  usually 
remain ;  in  the  nests  they  are  carefully  attended  to 
by  the  ants.  In  the  genus  Rhizobius  no  winged  forms 
are  known,  nor  do  honey-tubes  exist.  Owing  to  their 
mode  of  life,  it  is  difficult  to  free  plants  when  once 
attacked  by  these  subterranean  Aphides.  Probably,  the 
best  means  is  to  water  them  with  a  solution  of  gas- 
water  or  gas-lime,  or  of  carbolic  acid ;  or  to  make  use 
of  carbon  disulphide,  poured  into  holes  in  the  soil  near 
the  roots. 

RHIZOBOLE.2E.     Included  under  Ternstrdmiaceae. 

BiHIZOBOLUS.     A  synonym  of  Caryocar. 

RHIZOCARFOUS.  Literally,  root-fruited;  having 
a  perennial  root,  but  a  stem  which  perishes  annually. 

RHIZOGLOSSUM.      Included  under  Ophioglossum. 

RHIZOID.     Resembling  a  root. 

RHIZOME.  "A  rootstock;  a  stem  of  root-like  ap- 
pearance, prostrate  on  or  under  ground,  from  which 
rootlets  are  sent  off ;  the  apex  progressively  sending  up 
herbaceous  stems  or  flowering  stalks,  and  often  leaves " 
(Asa  Gray). 

RHIZOMORFHOUS.  Having  the  appearance  of  a 
root. 

RHIZOFHORA  (from  rhiza,  a  root,  and  phoreo,  to 
bear;  the  branches  emit  roots  freely,  and  these  descend 
into  the  mud  in  which  the  tree  grows).  Mangrove.  OED. 
Rhizophorece.  A  genus  comprising  two  (or  four  or  five) 
species  of  stove  trees,  inhabiting  tropical  shores  and 
mud  swamps.  Flowers  rather  large,  sessile  or  pedi- 
cellate, on  axillary,  bi-  or  trichotomously  branched 
peduncles.  Leaves  opposite,  petiolate,  thickly  coriaceous, 
ovate  or  elliptic,  entire,  glabrous.  "In  the  economy  of 
Nature,  the  Mangrove  performs  a  most  important  part, 
wresting  annually  fresh  portions  of  the  land  from  the 
dominion  of  the  ocean,  and  adding  them  to  the  domain 
of  man.  This  is  effected  in  a  twofold  manner:  by  the 
progressive  advance  of  their  roots,  and  by  the  aerial 
germination  of  their  seeds,  which  do  not  quit  their  lofty 
cradle  till  they  have  assumed  the  form  of  actual  trees, 
and  drop  into  the  water  with  their  roots  ready  prepared 
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Rhizophora — continued. 

to  take  possession  of  the  mud,  in  advance  of  their  parent 
stems "  (Dr.  Win.  Hamilton,  in  the  "  Pharmaceutical 
Journal ").  R.  Mangle  has  been  introduced  to  this  country 
but  is  difficult  to  cultivate. 

RHIZOFHOREJE.  A  natural  order  of  usually  quite 
glabrous  trees  and  shrubs,  with  terete  branchlets  swollen 
at  the  nodes,  almost  wholly  tropical,  and  to  a  great 
extent  littoral.  Flowers  usually  hermaphrodite,  axillary, 
disposed  in  cymes,  panicles,  spikes,  or  racemes,  rarely 
densely  clustered  or  solitary,  small  or  rather  large,  bi- 
bracteolate  or  ebracteolate ;  calyx  tube  more  or  less 
adnate  to  the  ovary,  rarely  free ;  limb  three  to  fourteen- 
lobed  or  entire,  persistent ;  petals  as  many  as  the  calyx 
lobes,  usually  small,  concave  or  involute,  and  embracing 
the  stamens,  notched,  bifid,  or  lacerate,  rarely  entire, 
convolute  or  inftexed  in  bud;  stamens  twice,  or  three  or 
four  times,  as  many  as  the  petals,  rarely  equal  in 
number;  ovary  usually  inferior,  two  to  five  (rarely  six) 
celled.  Fruit  usually  coriaceous,  crowned  with  the  calyx 
limb,  indehiscent  or  rarely  septicidal,  one-celled  and  one- 
seeded,  or  with  two  to  five  one-seeded  cells.  Leaves 
opposite  and  stipulate,  rarely  alternate  and  exstipnlate, 
petioled,  thickly  coriaceous,  usually  quite  entire,  in  a  few 
cases  sinuate-crenulate  or  serrulated;  stipules  inter- 
petiolar,  very  caducous.  The  wood  of  Rhizophora  Mangle 
is  described  as  edible,  and  when  fermented  produces  a 
light  wine.  The  order  comprises  seventeen  genera,  and 
about  fifty  species,  none  of  which  are  of  horticultural 
value.  Examples  :  Haplopetalum,  Rhizophora. 

BiHIZOS.  This  term,  used  in  Greek  compounds, 
signifies  a  root ;  e.g.,  Rhizophora. 

RHODAMNIA  (from  rhodamnus,  a  small  branch ; 
in  reference  to  the  size  of  the  plants).  STN.  Monoxora. 
OBD.  Myrtacece.  A  genus  of  stove  or  greenhouse  shrubs 
or  small  trees.  Twelve  species  have  been  enumerated ; 
of  these,  three  are  natives  of  Eastern  or  tropical  Australia, 
and  the  rest  of  tropical  Asia.  Flowers  often  small ;  calyx 
tube  ovoid  or  sub-globose ;  limb  of  four  persistent  lobes 
or  segments ;  petals  four,  spreading ;  pedicels  short,  some- 
times very  short,  fasciculate  in  the  axils,  or  shortly  and 
loosely  racemose ;  bracteoles  small,  caducous.  Leaves 
opposite,  ovate  or  lanceolate,  three-nerved  or  tripli- 
nerved,  often  hoary  or  downy  beneath.  The  only  species 
introduced  is  often  erroneously  classed  under  Eugenia. 
For  culture,  see  Myrtus. 

B.  trinervia  (three-nerved),  fi.  white ;  peduncles  slender,  axil- 
lary, three  together  in  a  cluster,  or  on  a  snort,  common  peduncle, 
each  with  one  or  rarely  three  flowers.  May.  I.  ovate-oblong  or 
ovate-lanceolate,  acuminate,  glabrous  and  much  reticulated 
above,  prominently  three-nerved  from  the  base,  beneath,  as  well 
as  on  the  young  shoots  and  inflorescence,  velvety-pubescent. 
Australia,  1823.  A  tall  greenhouse  shrub  or  small  tree.  (B.  M.  3225, 
under  name  of  Eugenia,  trinervia.) 

RHODANTHE.  .  Included  under  Helipterum 
(which  see). 

RHODIOLA.     Included  under  Sedum  (which  see). 

RHODITES.  A  genus  of  Gall-flies  (Cynipidce),  all 
the  known  species  of  which,  viz.,  six  European  and 
four  American,  make  galls  on  Roses,  but  on  no  other 
plants,  with  the  exception  of  R.  radicum,  one  of  the 
American  forms,  which  is  said  also  to  gall  the  roots  of 
Raspberries,  and  of  Blackberries  or  Brambles. 

R.  ROSCB  produces  the  well-known  Bedeguar  Gall  on 
various  kinds  of  Roses;  R.  spinosissinuB  makes  galls 
of  very  varied  form  on  twigs,  leaves,  and  fruits  of 
Rosa  spinosissima  and  R.  canina ;  R.  Eglanteria  makes 
smooth,  round  galls,  like  small  peas,  on  leaves  of  Rosa 
canina  and  R.  rubiginosa ;  R.  centifolice  makes  similar 
galls  on  Rosa  centifolia;  R.  rosarum  causes  the  growth 
of  small,  round  leaf-galls,  each  decked  with  a  few  long 
prickles,  on  various  kinds  of  Roses ;  and  R.  Mayri  forms 
galls  on  leaves  and  branches  of  Rosa  canina.  All  the 


Rhodites — continued. 

above  are  natives  of   Europe.     For   further  information 
see  Rose-galls. 

RHODO.  This  term,  used  in  Greek  compounds,  sig- 
nifies red ;  e.g.,  Rhodochiton,  Rhodostachys. 

RHODOCHITON  (from  rhodo,  red,  and  chiton,  a 
cloak;  in  reference  to  the  large,  coloured  calyx).  OED. 
Scrophularinece.  A  monotypic  genus.  The  species  is  an 
elegant,  greenhouse  herb,  with  the  petioles  and  pe- 
duncles usually  twisted  and  climbing.  For  culture,  see 
Maurandya. 

R.  volubile  (twining).*  JL  on  axillary,  elongated  pedicels  ;  calyx 
pale  reddish,  ample,  broadly  campanulate,  seini-five-fld  ;  corolla 
dark  blood-colour,  rather  large,  with  five  erecto-patent  lobes. 
June.  I.  alternate,  cordate,  acuminate,  with  a  few  acute  teeth 
sparsely  glandular-puberulous.  h.  10ft.  Mexico,  1833.  (B.  M. 
3367;  B.  k  1755;  S.  B.  F.  G.  ser.  it  250.) 

RHODOCISTUS  BERTHELOTIANUS.  A  sy- 
nonym of  Cistus  candidissimus  (which  see). 

RHODOCOMA.  A  synonym  of  Restio  (which 
see). 

RHODODENDRON  (an  old  Greek  name,  from 
rhodos,  a  rose,  and  dendron,  a  tree ;  in  allusion  to  the 
rose-red  flowers  of  many  of  the  species).  Rose  Bay. 
Azalea  and  Rhodora  are  merged,  by  the  authors  of  the 
"  Genera  Plantarum,"  into  this  genus,  but  for  garden 
purposes  they  have  been  kept  distinct  in  this  work. 
OBD.  Ericaceae.  A  large  and  popular  genus  of  highly 
ornamental,  glabrous,  pubescent,  tomentose,  or  lepidoted, 
stove,  greenhouse,  or  hardy  shrubs,  rarely  trees.  The 
species,  which  number  upwards  of  100,  are  natives  of  the 
mountains  of  Europe,  Asia,  the  Malayan  Archipelago,  and 
North  America,  often  gregarious,  being  copiously  found 
on  the  Himalayan  mountains.  Flowers  usually  large,  often 
disposed  in  terminal,  many  or  few-flowered,  sometimes  sub- 
racemose  corymbs,  rarely  axillary  or  solitary;  calyx  vari- 
able, five-sepaled,  five-toothed,  patelliform,  cnp-shaped,  or 
obsolete,  coriaceous  or  leaf-like,  persistent ;  corolla  vari- 
able, often  funnel-shaped  or  bell-shaped,  rarely  tubular, 
salver-shaped,  or  sub-rotate;  limb  more  or  less  oblique, 
five  (rarely  six  to  ten)  lobed  or  rarely  parted,  very  rarely 
sub-bilabiate,  the  lobes  imbricated ;  stamens  eight  to  ten, 
rarely  five  or  twelve  to  eighteen,  more  or  less  unequal, 
sometimes  spreading ;  filaments  subulate-  filiform  or  short 
and  thick,  usually  pilose  or  bearded  at  the  base.  Cap- 
sules short  or  elongated,  woody,  five  to  twenty-celled. 
Leaves  alternate,  often  clustered  at  the  tips  of  the  branch- 
lets,  entire,  coriaceous,  rarely  membranous,  annual  or 
biennial. 

Rhododendrons  may  justly  be  classed  amongst  the  most 
beautiful  and  attractive  of  evergreen,  flowering  shrubs. 
Their  foliage  is  at  all  times  attractive,  and  the  flower- 
trusses,  which  vary  much  in  size  with  the  species  or 
variety,  are  usually  borne  in  the  greatest  profusion  when- 
ever the  plants  succeed.  Amongst  outdoor  shrubs,  none 
are  more  showy  when  in  flower  than  the  gorgeous  varie- 
ties and  hybrids  raised  from  R.  ponticum.  This  species 
itself  has  now  been  so  generally  superseded  by  varieties 
or  hybrids,  that  it  need  no  longer  be  grown  extensively, 
except  for  covert  planting,  and  for  the  supply  of  stocks 
whereon  to  graft  the  superior  forms.  Some  of  the  grandest 
indoor  plants,  where  space  can  be  allowed  them  to  develop, 
are  specimens  of  the  Himalayan  species,  many  of  which 
have  flowers  highly  perfumed,  in  addition  to  their  other 
good  qualities.  Of  late  years,  numerous  hybrids  have  been 
raised,  by  using,  for  crossing  and  inter-crossing,  several 
of  the  species  and  hybrids  which  have  been  from  time 
to  time  obtained.  These  are  all  beautiful,  and  well 
adapted  for  culture  in  small  pots,  for  greenhouse  deco- 
ration. They  have  always  been  much  valued,  and  seem 
deservedly  to  be  fast  increasing  in  popularity. 

Propagation.  There  are  several  methods  by  one  or 
more  of  which  the  species,  hybrids,  and  varieties  of 
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Rhododendron — continued. 

Rhododendron  may  be  increased — namely,  seeds,  cuttings, 
and  layers,  and  by  grafting.  Budding  and  inarching 
are  also  practicable.  The  seeds,  which  are  very  minute, 
require  to  be  sown  in  thoroughly-drained  pots,  or 
shallow  pans,  of  sandy  peat.  The  top  layer  should 
have  a  little  more  sand  intermixed  than  is  necessary 
for  the  other  portion,  and  should  be  passed  through 
a  fine  sieve.  After  the  surface  has  been  rendered 
smooth  and  pressed  firm,  the  pots,  or  pans,  should  be 
watered  previous  to  sowing,  and  then  allowed  to  drain. 
Scatter  the  seeds  thinly  over  the  top,  press  in,  and 
cover  very  lightly  with  a  little  silver  sand.  To  pre- 
vent the  soil  from  drying  too  readily,  the  plan  of 
placing  a  little  moss  over  the  soil  is  often  practised  ; 
this  must  not  be  allowed  to  remain  after  the  seeds 
begin  to  germinate.  The  pans  may  be  placed  in  gentle 
heat,  or  in  a  cold  frame  ;  and  shading  from  sunshine  is 
necessary.  February  and  March  are  the  best  seasons 
for  sowing.  When  the  plants  come  up,  and  are  large 
enough  to  handle,  they  should  be  pricked  off  in  pans  of 
soil  similar  to  that  in  which  they  have  previously  been 
growing,  and  be  kept  shaded  and  close  until  re-established. 
Afterwards,  they  may  gradually  have  air  and  light  ad- 
mitted to  harden  them.  Cuttings  intended  for  pro- 
pagating should  be  made  of  partially-ripened  wood,  in- 
serted in  sandy  peat,  and  kept  close  and  shaded.  After 
they  have  callnsed,  a  slightly  higher  temperature  may 
be  allowed  than  at  first,  such  as  a  gentle  hotbed  affords. 
Layering  may  be  practised  in  autumn  or  spring,  when 
the  parent  plant  is  sufficiently  dwarf  to  allow  of  its 
being  done.  Eoots  proceed  from  almost  any  part  of  the 
firm  wood  near  the  base,  but  only  very  slowly  indeed. 
Grafting  is  one  of  the  principal  methods  adopted  for  in- 
creasing  established  varieties  of  Rhododendron,  the  stocks 
used  being  procured  from  seedlings  or  cuttings  obtained 
from  medium  or  strong-growing  common  varieties  or 
species  of  good  constitution.  Grafting  is  most  exten- 
sively practised  towards  the  latter  part  of  summer,  when 
the  scions  have  become  ripened;  with  the  tender  indoor 
species,  it  is  best  done  in  winter.  Grafted  plants  re- 
quire to  be  kept  for  a  time  in  close  frames  until  a 
union  has  been  effected. 

Culture  of  Indoor  Greenhouse  Rhododendrons.  Many 
of  these  develop  into  very  large  bushes,  where  space 
can  be  afforded,  and  provision  made  for  planting  them 
out.  Amongst  the  species  may  be  specially  mentioned 
the  magnificent  R.  Nuttallii,  also  R.  arboreum,  R.  Auck- 
landii,  R.  Edgeworthii,  &c.  An  open,  peaty  soil  suits 
best,  and  good  drainage  is  essential,  as  large  quantities 
of  water  are  requisite  in  summer.  Unless  seeds  are  re- 
quired, the  whole  of  the  seed-vessels  should  be  carefully 
removed  when  flowering  is  over,  and  the  plants  should 
then,  if  possible,  be  kept  rather  close  while  making  their 
annual  growth.  Specimens  of  the  species  above-named 
may  also  be  grown  successfully  in  large  tubs  or  pots, 
as  the  root  space  required  is  not  really  so  much  as 
the  size  of  head  would  suggest.  All  the  beautiful 
hybrid  greenhouse  Ehododendrons  are  most  desirable 
subjects  for  decorative  purposes  in  cool  houses.  They 
are  mostly  free-growing,  and  exceptionally  free-flowering, 
as,  by  affording  what  is  known  as  a  warm  greenhouse 
temperature,  some  of  the  plants  in  a  collection  are 
nearly  always  to  be  seen  in  flower.  Especially  are 
these  remarks  applicable  to  the  section  raised  from 
R.  jasminiflorum,  R.  javanicum,  &c.,  which  require  more 
heat  in  winter  than  R.  ciliatum,  R.  Edgeworthii,  and 
others  mentioned  above.  The  hybrids  succeed  in  rather 
small  pots ;  good  turfy  peat  and  some  silver  sand  is  the 
most  suitable  compost  to  use.  The  plants  should  be  kept 
under  glass,  but  subjected  to  plenty  of  air  in  summer 
after  their  annual  growth  has  been  made.  Water  must 
be  very  carefully  administered,  particularly  after  pot- 
ting, or  if  signs  of  ill-health  are  apparent.  Eain-water 
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for  these,   as   for  all  other  hard-wooded  plants,  is  much 
to  be  preferred  to  any  other. 

Culture  of  Hardy  Outdoor  Rhododendrons.  Hardy 
Ehododendrons  succeed  under  various  conditions  regard- 
ing situation  and  soil,  but  one  thing  is  always  fatal  to 
the  well-doing  of  most  of  them,  namely,  the  presence  of 
lime  or  chalk  in  the  compost  within  reach  of  their  roots. 
Naturally,  they  prefer  a  rather  moist  situation  and 
partial  shade,  but  these  conditions  are  not  absolutely 
necessary,  as  the  plants  are  hardy  enough  to  grow  and 
flower  splendidly  where  fully  exposed  to  the  sun.  Peat 
and  leaf  soil  are  unquestionably  best  suited  for  Ehodo- 
dendrons ;  but  R.  ponticum  and  its  numerous  beautiful 
varieties  grow  well  where  there  is  a  good  proportion  of 
loam,  provided  the  destructive  ingredients  already  re- 
ferred to  are  absent.  It  is  generally  necessary  to  have 
beds  specially  prepared  for  these  plants,  by  taking  out 
the  ordinary  soil  and  refilling  with  a  prepared  compost, 
If  peat  is  procurable,  it  should  form  the  bulk  ;  leaf  soil 
and  sandy  loam  may  be  added  more  freely  when  they  can 
be  obtained  more  easily.  Dried  cow-manure  is  also  a 
good  addition.  Prepared  beds  for  Ehododendrons  should, 
if  possible,  be  from  2ft.  to  2£ft.  deep ;  it  is  far  better 
to  make  them  properly  at  first,  and  large  plants  require 
that  depth,  although  they  always  root  near  the  surface. 
Transplanting  may  best  be  performed  in  spring;  but 
there  are  few  shrubs  that  withstand  it  so  well  at  any 
season,  provided  the  balls  are  not  kept  long  out  of  the 
ground,  and  watering  is  well  attended  to  afterwards. 
Large  standard  specimens  of  the  numerous  beautiful 
hybrids  are  exceedingly  telling  in  pleasure-grounds,  either 
isolated  or  planted  amongst  other  smaller  plants  of  Eho- 
dodendrons, or  such  subjects  as  are  usually  grown  with 
them,  hardy  Ericas,  Kalmias,  Pieris,  &c.  The  ponticum 
hybrids  form  valuable  forcing  subjects;  they  may  be 
lifted  from  the  open  ground  after  the  flower  buds  are 
set,  and  potted  up.  If  introduced  to  heat  in  early  spring, 
the  flowers  soon  expand,  and  showy  specimens  are 
thereby  obtained  early  for  greenhouse  decoration. 

R.  ferrugineum  and  R.  hirsutum  are  dwarf,  free-flower- 
ing species,  well  adapted  for  planting  in  small  beds  by 
themselves,  or  in  prepared  borders  in  different  parts  of 
rock-gardens,  &c.  They  are  always  dwarf  and  some- 
what slow-growing,  so  that,  if  associated  with  the  vigorous 
ponticum  varieties,  they  are  liable  to  become  overgrown 
and  smothered.  All  Ehododendrons  have  extremely 
small,  fibre-like  roots,  which  are  disposed  very  close  to, 
and  even  on,  the  surface  of  the  soil.  It  is  important 
that  these  be  kept  protected  from  the  sun ;  if  the  foliage 
does  not  insure  sufficient  shade,  a  top-dressing  of  leaf 
soil,  cocoanut-fibre  refuse,  or  similar  material,  proves  of 
great  advantage  through  the  summer  time,  when  the 
roots  require  to  be  kept  cool  and  moist. 

The    best-known   species   and    varieties  are    described 
below.     Except  where  otherwise  indicated,  all  are  shrubs, 
and  require  greenhouse  treatment. 
R.  aeruginosum  (verdigris-coloured).  A  synonym  of  R.  campanu- 

latum. 

R.  alblflorum  (white-flowered),  fl.  drooping,  on  fascicled,  rarely 
solitary  peduncles  ;  calyx  large,  deeply  cut  into  five  brownish- 
green  segments  ;  corolla  pure  cream-white,  twice  as  long  as  the 
calyx,  rotate-campanulate,  flve-lobed ;  stamens  ten,  included. 
July.  I.  deciduous,  elliptic-lanceolate,  shortly  petiolate,  entire, 
glabrous,  penninerved,  lin.  to  liin.  long ;  stipules  brown,  early 
deciduous.  Branches  erect,  h.  2ft.  to  3ft.  Rocky  Mountains. 
Hardy.  (B.  M.  3670.) 

R.  album  (white).  /.  small,  on  pedicels  lin.  to  liin.  long  ;  calyx 
minute ;  corolla  pale  yellowish-white  or  cream-colour,  broad- 
campanulate,  its  five  lobes  nearly  equal,  rounded,  retuse  ;  stamens 
ten ;  corymbs  umbellate,  terminal,  shorter  than  the  leaves. 
November.  I.  rather  copious,  spreading,  3in.  to  4in.  long,  oblong- 
lanceolate,  acute,  on  short,  lepidoted  petioles,  glabrous  and  dark 
green  above,  thickly  clothed  with  minute,  ferruginous  scales 
beneath.  Branches  clothed  with  reddish-brown  bark.  h.  1ft. 
Java.  (B.  M.  4972.) 

R.  Anthopogon  (bearded-flowered).*  fl.  sulphur-coloured,  glo- 
merate ;  calyx  with  a  short,  nve-lobed  litnb  ;  corolla  salver-shaped, 
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with  a  woolly  throat  and  a  spreading  limb  of  roundish,  undulately- 
curled  segments ;  stamens  eight,  inclosed.  April  and  May. 
I.  oval,  rusty  beneath  from  lepidoted  tomentum,  biennial, 
coriaceous,  terminating  in  a  reflexed  mucrone.  Branchlets 
downy,  h.  1ft.  to  lift.  Central  and  Northern  Asia,  1820. 
Hardy.  (B.  M.  3947.) 


Fio.  366.    FLOWERING  BRANCHLET  OF  RHODODENDRON 

ARBOREUM. 


B.  arboreum  (tree-like). 
in  dense  heads ;   calyx 


vhite,  rose,  or  blood-colour,  disposed 
it ;  corolla  campanulate  ;  stamens 


ten.  March  to  May.  I.  large,  coriaceous,  lanceolate,  acute, 
cordate  at  base  or  attenuated  into  a  thick  petiole,  of  a  beautiful 
green  above,  below  impressed  with  netted  veins,  glabrous,  silvery 
or  ferruginous-pubescent,  h.  20ft.  to  25ft.  Himalayas,  1820.  A 
magnificent,  half-hardy  tree,  sometimes  attaining  a  circumference 
of  150ft.  See  Fig.  366.  (P.  M.  B.  i.  101 ;  R.  S.  H.  vi.,  under  name 
of  R.  Campbellice.)  This  species  has  been  largely  used  for  hybridis- 
ing purposes ;  many  of  its  progeny,  however,  are  early-flowering, 
and  liable  to  be  injured  bv  spring  frosts.  Some  of  them  are 
mentioned  herewith  :  R.  altaclerense  (B.  M.  3423),  R.  Russell- 
ianum  (S.  B.  F.  G.  ser.  ii.  91),  R.  Smithii  (S.  B.  F.  G.  ser.  ii.  50). 
R.  undulatum  (S.  B.  F.  G.  ser.  ii.  341),  R.  venustum  (S.  B.  F.  G. 
ser.  ii.  288).  The  following  are  varieties : 

B.  a.  album  (white),  fl.  white,  with  some  purple  dots  above  on 
the  inside.  1.  ferruginous  beneath.  (B.  M.  3290;  B.  R.  1684.) 

B.  a.  cinnamomcuin  (cinnamon-leaved).  /.  white,  with  purple 
and  yellow  spots.  1.  cinnamon-coloured  beneath.  (B.  R.  1982.) 

B.  a.  c.  roseum  (rosy).  A  splendid  sub-variety,  having  rose- 
coloured  flowers  2iin.  in  diameter.  (B.  M.  3825.) 

B.  a.  limbatum  (bordered),  fl.,  corolla  limb  rose-colour,  gra- 
dually fading  into  an  almost  pure  white  throat,  marked  at  the 
base  with  a  deep  blood-red  blotch,  broad.  Half-hardy.  (B.  M. 
5311.) 

B.  a.  puniccum  (purple),  fl.  either  purplish  or  of  an  intense 
red-scarlet  colour  ;  corolla  segments  sub-bilobed  at  apex,  crenate, 
sub-undulated.  I.  covered  below  with  velvety-silvery,  adpressed 
pubescence.  (B.  R.  890  and  H.  E.  F.  168,  under  name  of  R.  ar- 
ooreum. ) 

B.  a.  roseum  (rosy),  fl.  rose-colour.  I.  ferruginous  beneath. 
(B.  K.  1240 ;  S.  B.  F.  G.  ser.  ii.  339.) 

B.  argenteum  (silvery).    A  synonym  of  R.  grande. 

B.  Auckland!!  (Lord  Auckland's).*  fl.  the  largest  of  the  genus  ; 
calyx  platter-shaped,  liin.  in  diameter  ;  corolla  firm,  rather  fleshy, 
pure  white,  tinged  with  pink,  veiny  ;  tube  short,  yellowish  ana 
rose-coloured  towards  the  base;  limb  spreading,  Sin.  to  5in.  in 
diameter ;  peduncles  longer  than  the  petioles,  red  or  green.  May. 
I  variable  in  size  and  breadth,  4in.  to  lOin.  long,  coriaceous, 
oblong-elliptical,  scarcely  approaching  to  lanceolate,  acute, 
cordate  at  base,  full  green  above,  paler  below ;  petioles  2i 


Branches   sub-erect,    copiously   leafy,      h.    4ft    to   8ft 
Sikkim,  1850.    (R.  S.  H.  xi.)     SYN.  R.   ~ 
(B.  M.  5065). 


Grijfithianum  Aucklandii 


I.  barbatum  (bearded),  fl.  deep  puce  or  blood-colour,  moderate- 
sized,  collected  into  a  compact,  globose  head  4in.  to  5in.  in 
diameter ;  calyx  large,  scarcely  silky,  deeply  cut  into  five  leaf-like 
lobes  Jin.  long.  l.t  when  young,  sparingly  hairy  and  ciliated  ; 
adults  5in.  to  Yin.  long,  liin.  to  2in.  or  more  wide,  elliptic-lanceo- 
late, acute,  rather  broader  above  the  middle ;  margins  reflexed 
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and  rough  with  hard  cilise  ;  petioles  Jin.  long,  slightly  tnbercled 
and  beset  with,  long,  rigid,  black  set*  or  hairs,  which  often 
extend  a  little  way  up  the  midrib  beneath.  Main  trunks  few, 
clothed  with  reddish  bark  ;  branches  numerous,  h.  40ft  to  60ft. 
Sikkim,  1829.  Half-hardy  tree.  (F.  d.  S.  469  ;  R  S.  H.  3.) 

R.  b.  Smithii  (Smith's).  A  variety  differing  from  the  type  in 
having  the  under  surface  of  the  leaves  f  urf  uraceous  sub-tomentose. 
SYN.  R.  Smithii  (B.  M.  5120). 

R.  blandfordlaeflorum  (Blandfordia-flowered).*  fl.  often  green 
before  expansion,  afterwards  becoming  more  or  less  of  a  cinnabar 
or  brick-red  or  orange-red  on  the  upper  part  of  the  tube  and 
limb,  sometimes  altogether  green,  at  others  red,  even  in  the 
bud  ;  corolla  lin.  to  2i|n.  long  ;  stamens  ten  ;  heads  five  to  ten- 
flowered.  2.  2in.  to  3in.  long,  coriaceous  in  luxuriant  plants, 
lanceolate,  acuminate,  shortly  petiolate,  ferruginously  lepidoted 
beneath.  Branchlets  slender,  twiggy,  lepidoted.  A.  8ft.  Hima- 
layas, 1851.  (B.  M.  4930.) 

B.  Boothii  (Booth's).  H.  yellow,  campanulate,  disposed  in  many- 
flowered  corymbs  ;  calyx  leaf-like,  membranous,  the  segments 
oval,  obtuse,  glabrous,  i.  thickly  coriaceous,  rhomboid,  ovate, 
acuminate,  4in.  to  5in.  long,  2in.  to  2iin.  broad,  scaly  beneath, 
densely  ciliated  on  the  margins,  h.  5ft.  to  6ft.  Bhotan.  This  is 
found  growing  as  an  epiphyte  on  Oak-trees  in  its  native  place. 
(I.  H.  1858,  Hi.) 

B.  Brookeanum  (Sir  James  Brooke's),  fl.  many,  in  a  large, 
loose,  terminal  umbel,  on  rather  short  peduncles  ;  calyx  absent  ; 
corolla  full  orange  or  golden-tawny,  between  bell  and  funnel- 
shaped,  large,  thick,  with  an  elongated  tube  and  a  limb  of  five 
crisped  lobes  ;  stamens  ten,  as  long  as  the  tube.  April.  I.  6in. 
to  9in.  long,  firm,  oblong-lanceolate,  acute,  full  green  above,  the 
same  or  a  little  paler  beneath,  and  there  sparingly  dotted  with 
minute  scales  ;  petioles  dark  purple,  very  short,  broad,  and  thick. 
Branches  dark  purple,  stout.  Borneo,  1848.  Stove  epiphytal  or 
terrestrial  shrub.  (B.  M.  4935  ;  F.  d.  S.  v.  480  ;  G.  C.  1871,  236.) 

B.  B.  gracilis  (slender).*  fl.  pale  yellow,  freely  produced  on 
young  plants  in  trusses  of  ten  to  twelve.  I.  light  green,  elliptic- 
lanceolate.  1871.  (J.  H.  S.  iii.  85.) 

B.  californicum  (Californian).  /.  many,  in  terminal  umbels  ; 
calyx  small,  slightly  pilose  ;  corolla  rose-purple,  broadly  campanu- 
late, the  lobes  yellow-spotted  within,  and  undulated  ;  stamens 
ten,  shorter  than  the  corolla.  June.  I.  somewhat  obovate-elliptic, 
coriaceous,  acute,  glabrous,  shortly  petiolate,  one-coloured,  paler 
beneath,  h.  3ft.  to  8ft  California.  Hardy.  (B.  M.  4863.) 

R.  calophyllum  (beautiful-leaved).*  fl.  in  corymbs  of  four  or  five, 
on  short,  scaly  peduncles  ;  calyx  very  scaly,  short,  tive-lobed  ; 
corolla  pure  white,  slightly  tinged  with  yellow-green,  Sin.  long 
and  broad,  tubular-cainpanulate,  somewhat  ringent,  deeply  tive- 
lobed  ;  stamens  eighteen  to  twenty,  included.  May.  I.  Sin.  to 
5in.  long,  firm,  rigid,  coriaceous,  ovate,  oblong,  or  somewhat 
elliptical,  dark  glossy-green,  obtuse  at  base,  very  acute  at  apex, 
glaucous  beneath  when  young,  ferruginous  when  old,  with  in- 
numerable scales.  Branches  spreading,  stout,  terete.  A.  3ft. 
Bhotan.  (B.  M.  5002.) 

R.  camelliaaflorum  (Camellia-flowered).  /.  solitary  or  twin,  on 
short,  curved  peduncles  ;  calyx  segments  thick,  obtuse  ;  corolla 
pure  white,  with  a  faint  rosy  tinge,  rather  thick,  lepidoted,  liin. 
across.  April.  I.  at  the  tips  of  the  branches,  differing  in  little 
but  size  from  those  of  R.  Maddeni,  2iin.  to  3in.  long.  Stems  2ft. 
to  6ft.  long,  seldom  thicker  than  a  goose-quill.  Branches  long, 
generally  pendulous.  Sikkim,  1851.  (B.  M.  4932;  B.  S.  H. 
xxviii.) 

R.  campanulatum  (bell-flowered).*  fl.  pale  lilac,  with  a  few 
purple  spots,  or  rose-colour,  corymbose  ;  calyx  lobes  very  short  ; 
corolla  campanulate,  about  2in.  in  diameter,  with  flat,  entire 
lobes,  rounded  at  the  apex  ;  pedicels  glabrous.  April.  I.  elliptic, 
mucronate,  obtuse  or  sub-cordate  at  base,  below  greyish-powdery, 
above,  as  well  as  the  petioles  and  branchlets,  glabrous,  h.  4ft 
Sikkim,  1825.  Half-hardy.  (B.  M.  3759  ;  L.  B.  C.  1944  ;  P.  M.  B. 
xvi.  193  ;  S.  B.  F.  G.  ser.  ii.  241.)  SYN.  R.  ceruffinonum  (B,  S.  H. 
xxii.). 


B.  c.  seruginosum   (verdigris-coloured).      A  form   having  the 

er  surface  of  the  leaves  clothed   with 
tomentum. 


under 


verdigris  -  coloured 


B.  o.  Batcman!  (Bateman's).  A  larger-flowered,  more  robust- 
habited  form.  (B.  M.  5387.) 

B.  c.  Wallichii  (Wallich's).  /.,  corolla  more  brightly  coloured 
than  in  the  type.  I.  elliptic  or  oblong,  loosely  tomentose 
beneath,  often  caducous  ;  petioles  densely  woolly.  (R.  S.  H.  v.) 

B.  campylocarpum  (curved-fruited).*   fl.  honey-scented,  hori- 

•  zontal  and  nodding,  six  to  eight  in  a  terminal  head,  on  slender 
pedicels  ;  calyx  tive-lobed,  glandulo.se  ;  corolla  tinged  of  a  sulphur 
hue,  and  always  spotless,  truly  campanulate,  nearly  2in.  long, 
broader  across  the  five  spreading  lobes,  which  are  finely  veined. 
June.  Capsules  curling  upwards.  I.  coriaceous,  but  not  thick, 
2in.  to  3Ain.  long,  liin.  to  2in.  broad,  cordate  at  base,  rounded 
and  mucronate  at  the  apex,  on  slender  petioles  Jin.  long.  Ulti- 
mate brauchlets,  as  well  as  the  peduncles  and  pedicels,  glandular- 
pilose.  A.  6ft.  Sikkim,  1851.  A  twiggy,  branched  bush.  (B.  M. 
5968;  R.  S.  H.  xxx.) 

B.  catawbiense  (Catawban).  fl.  lilac-purple  ;  calyx  lobes  small  ; 
corolla  broadly  campanulate  ;  pedicels  (and  capsule)  rusty  -pubes- 
cent July.  i.  oval  or  oblong,  rounded  at  both  ends,  smooth, 
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Sin.  to  5in.  long,  pale  beneath,     h.  3ft.  to  6ft.    Mountains  of 

Southern  United  States,  1809.    Hardy.    (B.  M.  1671.) 

B.  caucasicum  (Caucasian).*  fl.  corymbose ;  corolla  rose-coloured 
outside,  white  within,  spotted  with  green  at  the  throat,  cam- 
panulate-infundibuliform.  August.  I.  lanceolate,  ovate,  or 
nearly  obovate,  slenderly  veined  above,  beneath  clothed  with 
much-adpressed,  ferruginous  tomentum,  the  margins  revolute. 
Stems  diffuse  or  decumbent,  h.  1ft.  Caucasus,  1803.  Hardy. 
(B.  M.  1145.)  The  following  are  handsome  varieties  of  this 
species : 

B.  c.  albiflorum  (white-flowered).  A  hybrid  with  white  flowers 
not  so  desirable  as  the  type.  (B.  M.  3811,  under  name  of 
R.  c.  hybridum.) 

B.  c.  flavidnm  (yellowish-flowered),  fl.  straw-colour,  spotted 
with  green. 

B.  c.  Nobleanum  (Noble's),  fl.  of  an  intense  rose-colour  both 
outside  and  within.  I.  oblong. 

B.  c.  pulcberrimum  (very  pretty),  fl.  rose-colour.  I.  oblong. 
A  pretty  hybrid  between  R.  arboreum  and  R.  caucasicum. 
(B.  R,  1820,  under  name  of  R.  pulcherrimum.) 

B  c.  straminenm  (straw-coloured),  fl..  straw-colour,  fulvous- 
spotted  within.  /.  oblong.  (B.  M.  3422.) 

B.  Chamzecistus  (Chamsecistus).  A  synonym  of  Rhodothamnus 
Chamcecistus. 

B.  Championi  (Champion's).  /.  white,  tinged  with  delicate  rose- 
colour,  or  white  with  the  upper  lip  pale  yellow  towards  the 
centre,  and  copiously  dotted  with  ochre  :  calyx  hispid,  deeply 
cleft  into  four  rather  long  segments  ;  corolla  4in.  across,  the  tube 
rather  short,  campanulate ;  stamens  ten ;  umbels  four  to  six- 
flowered  ;  peduncles  hispid.  April.  I.  shortly  petioled,  lanceo- 
late, shortly  acuminate,  reticulated,  flat,  dark  green  above,  rusty 
beneath,  where  the  margins,  costa,  and  veins,  are  clothed  with 
short,  bristly  hairs,  h.  7ft.  Hong  Kong,  1881.  (B.  M.  4609.) 

B.  ciliatum  (ciliated).*  fl.  pale  reddish-purple,  inclined,  in  three 
to  many-flowered,  terminal  heads  ;  sepals  veined,  ciliated  ;  corolla 
Hin.  long,  and  nearly  as  much  across ;  tube  rather  contracted 
below ;  limb  of  five  lobes,  the  upper  one  obscurely  spotted. 
May.  I.  elliptic,  acuminate,  coriaceous,  2in.,  rarely  3in.,  long, 
sometimes  obscurely  cordate  at  the  base;  upper  surface 
(except  in  age)  pilose,  even  villous  when  young ;  beneath  quite 
glabrous,  covered  with  minute,  ferruginous  scales,  h.  2ft. 
Sikkim.  A  small,  more  or  less  pilose  or  setose,  hardy,  rigid 
species.  (R.  S.  H.  xxiv.) 

B.  c.  roseo-album  (rose-and- white),  fl.  white,  tinged  with  rose, 
larger  than  in  the  type.  (B.  M.  4648.) 

B.  cinnabarinum  (cinnabar-red).*  fl.  rather  small,  nodding, 
usually  four  to  eight  in  a  loose  head  ;  calyx  segments  of  various 
sizes ;  corolla  brownish-red,  with  a  long  tube  ;  the  lobes  rounded, 
spreading,  and  slightly  acuminated;  stamens  ten,  included. 
April  and  May.  I.  ovate  or  oblong-lanceolate,  acute  at  both  ends, 
2in.  to  Sin.  long,  lin.  wide,  dull  green  above,  ferruginous  beneath. 
Branches  slender.  Sikkim,  1851.  Half-hardy.  (R.  S.  H.  viii.) 
R.  Roylei  (R.  S.  H.  vii.)  is  nearly  allied  to  this. 

B.  citrinum  (citron-coloured),  fl.  drooping,  fragrant,  rather 
small,  umbellate  ;  calyx  shortly  fi  ve-lobed ;  corolla  pale  lemon- 
colour,  more  than  Sin.  long,  campanulate  ;  limb  of  five  nearly 
erect,  retuse  lobes  ;  stamens  five,  included  ;  anthers  deep  orange. 
May.  I.  on  short  petioles,  spreading,  the  largest  not  more  than 
2in.  long,  elliptic-oblong,  obtuse,  glabrous,  coriaceous,  dark  green 
above ;  beneath,  paler,  and  dotted  with  minute,  pale-greenish 
scales.  Java,  1854.  A  small,  stove  species.  (B.  M.  4797.) 

B.  Clivianum  (Duchess  of  Northumberland's).*  fl.  white,  slightly 
tinged  with  pale  pink,  especially  on  the  margins ;  within,  pro- 
fusely dotted  with  light  purplish-red.  A  hybrid,  believed  to  have 
been  produced  between  R.  arboreum  and  R.  catawbiense.  It  is  a 
perfectly  hardy,  strong-growing  plant,  but  is  well  worthy  of 
protection  while  in  flower.  (B.  M.  4478.) 

B.  dahuricum  (Dahurian).*  fl.  rose-coloured,  solitary  or  in 
twos  or  threes  at  the  tips  of  the  branches,  on  short  pedicels  ; 
calyx  very  shortly  or  scarcely  five-toothed;  corolla  rotate-cam- 
panulate,  not  lepidoted.  March.  I.  oval-oblong,  mucronulate, 
l~- -us,  lepidoted,  paler  beneath,  deciduous.  A.  3ft.  Dahuria, 


B.  d.  sempervirens  (evergreen),  ft.  of  an  intense  purple. 
I  .persistent,  dark  green.  (B.  M.  18&3 ;  B.  B.  194,  under  name 
of  R.  d.  atromreng.) 

B.  Dalhousise  (Lady  Dalhousie's).*  Epiphytal  Rhododendron. 
fl.  lemon-scented,  three  to  seven  in  an  umbellate  head,  the 
spread  of  which  is  greater  than  that  of  the  leaves-  calyx 
large,  deeply  divided  into  five  foliaceous  lobes;  corolla' white 
with  an  occasional  tinge  of  rose,  3*in.  to  4iin.  long,  and  as  broad 
at  the  mouth,  campanulate,  much  like  that  of  Lilium  candidum  ; 
lobes  very  broad,  waved,  spreading;  stamens  ten;  peduncles 
stout  nearly  Jin.  long.  April  to  July.'  1.  few,  patent  orPreflexed! 
petiolate,  4iin.  to  oin.  long,  elliptic-obovate,  obtuse  at  base 
attenuated  below  into  a  more  or  less  downy  footstalk  about  Ain. 
long,  darkish-green,  inclining  to  yellow  above  beneath  paler 
Stems  clothed  with  reddish,  papery  bark.  ^cE^S^SS 
whorled.  h.  6ft.  to  8ft.  Sikkim,  1850.  A  straggling,  half-hardy 
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especially  found  on  Oaks  and  Magnolias.    (B.  M.  4718  ; 
60;  R.  S.  H.  i.  ii.) 

B.  D.  hybridum  (hybrid).  A  hybrid  between  R.  Dalhousice  and 
R.  formosum.  The  flowers  are  as  large  as  those  of  the  former, 
but  have  derived  a  tinge  of  pink  from  R.  formosum ;  the  ciliated 
calyx  also  resembles  that  of  the  latter  species,  while  the  leaves 
are  intermediate  in  size,  and  quite  glabrous.  (B.  M.  5322.) 

B.  Edgeworthii  (Edgeworth's).*  A.  showy,  inclined ;  calyx 
large,  of  five  deep,  spreading,  coloured  lobes,  very  downy  on  the 
back,  the  edges  finely  ciliated  ;  corolla  white,  often  tinged  with 
blush  or  pale  yellow  ;  tube  rather  short,  widening  much  at  the 
mouth ;  limb  more  than  4in.  across,  spreading,  of  five  nearly 
equal  lobes ;  stamens  ten  ;  peduncles  terminal  or  axillary,  usually 
two  or  three  together.  May  and  June.  I.  2in.  to  4in.  long, 
ovate-lanceolate,  acute  or  suddenly  acuminate,  obtuse  at  base, 
the  margins  recurved,  the  upper  surface  singularly  wrinkled  from 
impressed,  reticulated  veins ;  petioles  about  Jin.  long.  Sikkim, 
1851.  Shrub  with  straggling  branches,  often  pendulous  upon 
trees  and  rocks.  The  flowers  are  so  fragrant  that  a  few  are 
sufficient  to  scent  a  large  room.  (B.  M.  4936 ;  F.  d.  S.  797-8 ; 
R.  S.  H.  xxi.) 

B.  eximium  (choice).    A  synonym  of  R.  Falconeri. 


FIG.  367.  FLOWERING  BRANCH  OF  RHODODENDRON  DAHURICUM. 

B.  Falconeri  (Dr.  Falconer's).*  fl.  white,  numerous,  rather  small; 
densely  placed  in  small,  globose  heads ;  calyx  very  minute ' 
corolla  of  ten  rounded  lobes ;  peduncles  erect,  elongated  after 
flowering.  May.  1.  very  coriaceous,  8in.  to  12in.  long,  5in.  to 
7in.  wide ;  upper  side  glossy-green,  fading  to  yellow  on  the 
margins,  which  are  quite  plane ;  beneath,  except  on  the  midrib 
and  reticulated  veins,  clothed  with  short,  dense,  pale  ferru- 
ginous down  ;  young  leaves  velvety-downy.  Trunks  two  or  three 
from  the  same  point,  often  2ft.  in  diameter,  h.  30ft.  Sikkim, 
1850.  Half-hardy  tree.  (B.  M.  4924  ;  F.  d.  S.  477-80  ;  R.  S.  H.  x.) 
SYN.  R.  eximium. 

B.  Farrerae  (Mrs.  Farrer's).  fl.  of  a  pale  lilac-rose  colour,  ter- 
minal ;  calyx  very  shortly  flve-lobed ;  corolla  campanulate,  the 
lobes  spreading  and  undulated.  March.  I.  coriaceous,  ovate, 
obtuse,  mucronulate,  slightly  attenuated  at  base,  reticulate- 
veined,  hairy  on  both  sides,  the  margins  slightly  recurved  and 
ciliated  ;  petioles,  as  well  as  the  branchlets,  viilous-pilose.  A.  3ft. 
China,  1829.  Hardy.  (S.  B.  F.  G.  ser.  ii.  95.) 

B.  ferruglneum  (rusty-leaved).*  Alpine  Bose.  fl.  of  a  beautiful 
scarlet  colour,  marked  with  ash-coloured  or  yellow  dots,  disposed 
in  umbels  ;  calyx  lobes  five,  short,  obtuse  ;  corolla  funnel-shaped. 
May  to  July.  1.  oblong,  attenuated  at  both  ends,  glabrous  and 
shining  above,  thickly  beset  with  ferruginous  dots  beneath,  and 
much  resembling  those  of  the  Box-tree ;  when  young,  ciliated, 
with  a  few  hairs  beneath,  h.  1ft.  Europe,  1752.  Hardy. 
(J.  F.  A.  255;  L.  B.  C.  65.) 

B.  f.  albiflorum  (white-flowered).  A  variety  having  white 
flowers.  (S.  B.  F.  G.  ser.  ii.  253,  under  name  of  R.  f.  album.) 

B.  formosum  (beautiful).*  H.  few,  terminal ;  calyx  small,  scarcely 
lobed ;  corolla  white,  slightly  tinged  with  purple  and  yellow, 
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large,  sub-campanulate,  with  an  angular  tube.  April  I.  lanceo- 
late, obtuse,  shining  above,  beneath  (as  well  as  the  outside  of  the 
corolla)  lepidote.  Branches  smooth,  A.  3ft.  to  8ft.  Eastern 
Himalaya,  1815.  (B.  M.  4457.) 

R.  Fortune!  (Fortune's).*  fl.  pendulous,  fragrant,  loosely  clustered 
in  heads  of  eight  to  ten,  on  peduncles  iin.  to  lin.  long ;  calyx 
discoid,  small ;  corolla  of  a  fine  pale  rose-colour,  shortly  campanu- 
late,  3in.  to  SJin.  in  diameter,  with  seven  rounded  lobes  ;  stamens 
fourteen.  May.  I.  5in.  to  Tin.  long,  oblong  or  linear-oblong, 
acute,  bright  green,  but  opaque  above,  glaucous  below,  acute, 
rounded  or  cordate  at  base ;  petioles  red  brown,  iin.  to  lin.  long. 
Branches  very  stout,  terete,  h.  12ft.  China,  1859.  Hardy. 
(B.  M.5596.) 


a  slightly  compressed  tube,  and  a  limb  of  five  recurved  lobes. 
June.  I.  broadly  obovate  or  ovate-elliptic,  rounded  at  apex, 
cordate  at  base,  4in.  long,  Sin.  broad,  tolerably  constant,  coria- 
ceous, glossy  above,  densely  woolly  beneath,  the  margins  re- 
curved. A.  4ft  Eastern  Himalaya,  1851.  (B.  M.  5317  ;  F.  d!  S.  789  ; 
B.  S.  H.  xxv.) 

R.  glancum  (glaucous).*  fl.  erect  or  inclined ;  calyx  deeply  five- 
parted,  with  leafy  lobes ;  corolla  pale  pinkish -purple,  above  lin. 
long,  and  about  as  broad,  with  a  campanulate  tube  and  a  mode- 
rately spreading  limb  of  five  emarginate  lobes ;  stamens  ten, 
included.  May.  L  rather  crowded  at  the  tips  of  the  branches, 
lin.  to  Sin.  long,  usually  lin.  to  liin.  broad,  shortly  petioled, 
oblong  or  broadly  lanceolate,  obtuse,  with  a  macro,  when  old 
naked  above ;  below  glaucous,  almost  white,  and  dotted  with 
copious  little  scales,  which  abound  on  young  leaves,  bracts,  buds, 
peduncles,  and  calyx  segments.  A.  2ft  Sikkim,  1850.  Half- 
hardy.  (B.  M.  4721 ;  F.  d.  S.  672 ;  B.  S.  H.  xvii.) 

R.  grande  (large).*  fl.  white,  2in.  to  Sin.  long,  2in.  to  2iin.  in 
diameter;  calyx  very  short,  obscurely  Ipbed;  corolla  limb  of 
rather  short  segments ;  stamens  ten ;  stigma  swollen.  March. 
I.  obpvate-oblong,  acute,  attenuated  into  the  thick  petioles,  6in, 
to  12in.  long.  Sin.  to  5in.  broad,  nearly  flat,  glabrous,  full  green 
above,  silvery-white  beneath  ;  when  in  bud,  very  beautiful,  erect 
and  silky,  at  first  enveloped  in  large  scales.  Trunks  solitary  or 
two  or  three  together,  spreading,  branched  above.  A.  30ft 
Sikkim,  1850.  Tree.  STN.  R.  argenteum  (R  M.  5054  ;  F.  d.  S. 
473-6 ;  B.  S.  H.  ix.). 

R.  Griffithiannm  Auckland!!  (Griffith's,  Lord  Auckland's 
yar.).  A  synonym  of  R.  Audtlandii. 

R.  hirsutum  (hairy).*  Alpine  Rose.  fl.  pale  red  or  scarlet, 
disposed  in  umbellate  corymbs ;  calyx  lobes  oblong,  obtuse  ; 
corolla  funnel-shaped,  the  outside,  as  well  as  the  calyx,  having 
resinous  dots ;  pedicels  bristly.  May  to  July.  I.  sub-elliptic, 
rigid-ciliated,  ferruginous-dotted  *>eneath,  glabrous  on  both 
sides.  A.  1ft  to  2ft.  South  Europe,  1656.  Hardy.  (B.  M.  1853  ; 
J.  F.  A.  98;  L.B.  C.  479.) 

R.  Hodgson!  (Hodgson's)  fl.  delicate  pale  purple  or  rose-colour, 
in  heads  4in.  to  6in.  in  diameter ;  calyx  obsolete ;  corolla  tube 
liin.  long,  broadly  campanulate ;  limb  spreading,  2in.  to  2iin. 
across,  eight-lobed ;  stamens  sixteen  to  eighteen ;  anthers  dark 
purple-brown.  May  and  June.  I.  terminal  on  the  ultimate 
branches,  spreading,  1ft  to  lift,  long,  oblong-elliptic,  obovate  or 
ovate-lanceolate,  obtuse,  nearly  cordate  at  base,  thickly  coriaceous, 
glabrous  and  glossy -green  above,  the  margins  recurved  ;  beneath, 
except  the  midrib,  clothed  with  pale  silvery-white,  rarely  ferru- 
ginous tomentum ;  petioles  very  stout,  lin.  to  2in.  or  more  long. 
Bark  pale  flesh-colour.  A,  12ft.  to  20ft  Eastern  Himalava, 
1851.  A  small  tree,  branching  from  the  base.  (R  M.  5552; 
B.  S.  H.  xv.) 

R.  Hooker!  (Hooker's).*  fl.  red,  in  many-flowered  corymbs ;  calyx 
ample,  campanulate,  obsoletely  lobed  ;  corolla  campanulate,  with 
five  deeply  bilobed  lobes ;  stamens  ten.  April  I.  coriaceous. 
highly  glabrous,  rigid,  oblong-oval,  obtuse,  long-stalked,  rounded 
at  base,  glaucescent  beneath,  Sin.  to  5iin.  long,  lin.  toljin.  broad  ; 
nerves  furfuraceous-pnbescent ;  petioles  thick,  lin.  long.  A.  12ft 
to  14ft  Bhotan.  An  erect  species.  (R  M.  4926.) 

R.  jasmin Iflorum  (Jasmine-flowered).*  fl.  many,  in  terminal 
umbels  ;  calyx  obscurely  five-lobed  ;  corolla  white,  slightly  tinged 
with  rose  below  the  limb;  tube  2in.  long,  straight,  scarcely 
gibbous  at  the  base ;  limb  spreading,  of  five  obovate,  wavy  lobes ; 
stamens  ten ;  anthers  red.  May.  L  crowded  towards  the  tips  of 
the  branches  ;  lowermost  ones  "sub-verticillate  on  short  petioles, 
obovate-obloiur,  rather  acute,  glabrous,  nearlv  coriaceous.  A.  2ft 
Malacca,  1849.  (B.  M.  4524 ;  L.  <fc  P.  F.  G.  i.  70.) 

R.  javanicnm  (Javan).*  fl.  fascicled,  eight  to  twelve  or  more, 
large  and  handsome  ;  calyx  very  small,  five-lobed  ;  corolla  oranse- 
coloured,  with  scattered  red  spots,  between  funnel  and  bell- 
shaped  ;  tube  gradually  widening  upwards  into  a  limb  of  five 
nearly  equal  lobes ;  stamens  ten,  slightly  ascendent :  anthers 
dark  purple.  All  seasons,  i.  scattered,  oblong-oval,  or  ap- 
proaching obovate,  acute,  tapering  into  a  short  petiole,  naked 
above,  beneath  minutely  dotted  with  very  small,  brown,  peltate 
scales.  Branches  spreading.  A.  4ft  Java,  1847.  (R  M.  4336 ; 
P.  M.  B.  xv.  217.) 

R.  Jenkins!!  (Jenkins1)  fl.  white,  four  to  six  in  a  corymb ;  calyx 
segments  short ;  corolla  lobes  sub-equal,  rounded,  obtuse  ;  style 
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very  long.    I  shortly  petioled,  oblong-lanceolate,  acute,  cuneat* 
at  base,  4in.  to  5iin.  long,  lin.  to  liin.  broad,  glaucous  and  densely 
scaly  beneath.    A.  6ft  to  7ft    Bhotan.    (B.  G.  ix.  277.) 
R.  kamtschaticnm  (Kamtschatka).    /.,  calyx  lobes  oblong, 
leaf-like  ;  corolla  purplish-red,  striped  inside  with  dark  purple, 
rly  l^in.  in  diameter,  the  lobes  obtuse  and  not  callous  at  the 
x.     July.      I.   oval,   slightly  acute,  reticulated,   five-nerved, 


nearl 
ape 


naked,  ciliated.     Kamtschatka,  North  America,   &c.,  1802. 
procumbent,  hardy  sub-shrub.    (L.  &  P.  F.  G.  i.  22,  under  name 
of  Rhodothamnus  Jcamptichaticu*.) 

R.  Kendrickii  lattfolium  (KendricFs  broad-leaved),  fl.  ten 
to  fifteen  in  a  rather  loose,  globose  head  ;  calyx  of  five  small 
teeth  ;  corolla  bright  scarlet,  broadly  campanulate,  equally  five- 
lobed  ;  stamens  ten.  Spring.  L  4in.  to  6in.  long,  about  lin. 
wide,  generally  undulated  on  the  margins,  more  or  less  whorled, 
green  on  both  surfaces  ;  young  ones  (and  other  parts  of  the 
plant)  clothed  with  reddish,  glutinous  hairs  that  disappear 
in  age.  Trunk  7in.  to  Sin.  in  girth.  Bhotan,  1859.  Hardy. 
(B.  M.  5129.) 

R.  Keysii  (Keys').  /.  red,  yellow,  small,  five  or  six  in  a  corymb  ; 
calyx  five-toothed  ;  corolla  tubular  or  urceolate,  the  lobes  ovate. 
obtuse  ;  stamens  ten  ;  filaments  exserted.  July,  i  2}in.  to  Sin. 
long,  about  lin.  broad,  ovate-lanceolate,  acute,  glabrous,  glaucous 
and  scaly  beneath.  A.  2ft  to  6ft.  Bhotan,  1851.  (B.  M.  4875  ; 
F.  d.  S.  1110.) 

R.  lanatnm  (woolly).*  fl.  rather  large,  inclined,  in  terminal 
corymbs  of  six  to  ten  ;  calyx  minute,  five-toothed  ;  corolla  yel- 
lowish-white or  pale  sulphur-colour;  tube  broad-campanulate, 
within,  above,  and  three  of  the  upper  lobes  in  part,  red-dotted  ; 
limb  25n.  to  2iin.  across,  of  five  very  spreading,  entire  lobes. 
June.  I.  at  the  tips  of  the  branches,  3iin.  to  5in.  long,  about  2in. 
broad,  obovate  or  elliptical  obtuse,  shortly  mucronate,  rather 
acute,  or  at  most  obtuse,  at  the  base  ;  under  surface,  as  well  as 
ultimate  branch-lets,  peduncles,  and  petioles,  covered  with  ad- 
pressed,  white  or  tawny,  cottony  tomentum.  Trunk  6in.  in 
diameter.  Sikkim,  1851.  A  large  shrub  or  small  tree.  (F.  d.  a 
684  ;  B.  S.  H.  xvi.) 

R.  lapponicum  (Lapland).  /.  violet-purple,  few  in  an  umbel  ; 
corolla  open  btll-shaped,  dotted,  with  a  short  tube  and  a  rotate 
limb  ;  stamens  five  to  ten.  July.  1.  elliptic,  obtuse,  iin.  long, 
rigid,  persistent,  and,  as  well  as  the  branches,  dotted  with  rusty 
scales.  A.  6in.  Arctic  regions,  1825.  Hardv,  tufted  shrub. 
(B.  M.  3106.) 

R.  lepidotum  (scaly).*  fl.  on  slender  pedicels,  liin.  to  2in. 
long  ;  calyx  lobes  obtuse,  somewhat  leaf-like  ;  corolla  yellow  or 
purple,  lin.  across,  lepidoted.  especially  on  the  outside  of  the 
tube  ;  upper  lobes  spotted  with  green  ;  anthers  large,  rich  red- 
brown.  May  and  June.  i.  obovate,  lanceolate,  or  oblong,  shortly 
apiculate,  petiolate,  pale  green.  A.  2ft.  to  4ft  Sikkim,  1829. 
Half-hardy.  (B.  M.  4657  ;  R.  S.  H.  xxiiL,:  under  names  of 
R.  elceaynoides  and  R.  talignum.) 

R.  L  cnloranthnm  (yellow-flowered),  fl.  of  a  yellowish-green 
colour,  with  green  spots.  (B.  M.  4802.) 

R.  L  obovatnm  (obovate-leaved).  fl.  few,  terminal;  corolla 
maroon-purple,  lin.  in  diameter,  salver-shaped  ;  stamens  usually 
eight,  rarely  ten.  May.  L  pale  glaucous-green,  iin.  to.  liin. 
long,  emitting  a  resinous  odour,  obovate.  A  stout  or  slender, 
twigjry  shrub,  forming  extended  clumps  1ft  to  4ft  high,  branch- 
ing from  a  woody,  tortuous  rootstock.  (B.  M.  6450.) 

R,  Madden!  (Madden's).*  fl.,  calyx  always  small,  five-lobed  ; 
corolla  pure  white,  with  a  faint  blush,  chiefly  on  the  upper  lobe, 
3;in.  to  4in.  long,  and  as  much  across  ;  tube  sparingly  lepidoted, 
funnel-shaped  ;  limb  very  large,  spreading,  of  nve  rounded,  entire 
lobes  ;  stamens  eighteen  to  twenty,  as  long  as  the  tube  ; 
peduncles  about  three,  short  and  stout  June  to  August 
I.  abundant,  elliptic-lanceolate,  acute  or  acuminate,  4in.  to  Tin. 
long,  gradually  tapering  to  rather  short,  ferruginous  petioles, 
frequently  pendulous  ;  young  ones  entirely,  perfect  ones  usually 
beneath  only,  clothed  with  dense,  white  squamules,  which 
become  ferruginous  with  age.  A.  6ft  to  8ft  Sikkim,  1850. 
Half-hardy,  (k  M.  4805;  F.  d.  &  912  ;  R.  S.  H.  xviii.) 

R.  malayannm  (Malayan),  fl.  nodding.  Jin.  long,  in  terminal, 
few-flowered  umbels,  on  short  curved  peduncles  ;  calyx  minute, 
five-toothed  ;  corolla  dull  scarlet  ;  tube  iin.  long,  gibbous  at 
base  ;  limb  flat,  horizontal,  Jin.  to  iin.  across  ;  stamens  ten. 
Summer.  L  Sin.  to  4in.  long,  elliptic  or  elliptic-lanceolate, 
acute  at  both  ends,  coriaceous,  narrowed  into  a  petiole  iin.  to 
{in.  long,  dark  green  above,  red-brown  beneath.  Branches  red- 
brown.  Branchlets,  leaves  beneath,  petioles,  pedicels,  calyx, 
ovary,  and  corolla  (sparingly),  clothed  with  red-brown,  lepidote 
scales.  Malayan  Archipelago,  1854.  A  large,  stove  shrub  or 
small  tree.  (B.  M.  6045.) 

R.  maximum  (greatest).  American  Great  Laurel  fl.  on  viscid 
pedicels  ;  corolla  pale  rose-colour  or  nearly  white,  greenish  in  the 
throat  on  the  upper  side,  and  spotted  with  yellow  or  reddish,  lin. 
broad,  campanulate.  July.  I.  elliptic-oblong  or  lanceolate- 
oblong,  4in.  to  lOin.  long,  very  thick,  acute,  narrowed  towards 
the  base,  very  smooth,  with  somewhat  revolute  margins.  A.  6ft 
to  20ft  North  America,  1756.  Hardy  shrub  or  tree.  (B.  M 
951.) 

R.  m.  hybrtdum  (hybrid),  fl.  fragrant,  often  as  large  as  those 
of  R.  ponticum  ;  corolla  pale  purplish,  with  acute  lobes. 
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L  attenuated  at  base,  scarcely  glabrescent  beneath.  Garden 
hybrid.  (B.  M.  3454.)  R.  m.  bipener  (B.  B.  195)  is  almost 
identical  with  this. 

B.Metternlchii(Metternich's).»  fl.  rose-coloured,  sub-campanu- 
late,  disposed  in  corymbose  heads.  Spring.  I.  oblong  or  oboyate- 
oblong,  coriaceous,  ferruginous-tomentose  beneath.  Japan,  1870. 
Hardy  shrub.  (S.  Z.  F.  J.  9.) 

B.  nilaeericum  (Neilgherries).   fl.  pink,  in  a  large,  terminal, 

^apuSf  racemT;  calyx* small,  very  shortly  five-loEed I;  coroUa 
campanulate,  the  segments  undukted,  rounded,  and  bilobed. 
May.  1.  elliptic  or  oblong,  sub-obtuse,  acute,  reticulately  veined, 
the  margins  revolute,  above  opaque,  beneath  densely  clothed  with 
loose,  ferruginous  tomentum.  A.  25ft.  Neilghemes  1840.  Tree. 
A  variety  of  R.  arboreum.  (B.  M.  4381;  F.  d.  S.  1030-1.) 

B.nlveum(snowy-leaved).  fl.  rather  numerous,  moderately  large, 
on  short,  tomentose  peduncles ;  calyx  very  small ;  corolla  exter- 
nally yellowish-lilac,  internally  pale  lilac,  blotched  with  deeper 
lilac,  and  at  the  inner  base  having  five  deep  blood-purple  spots, 
broadly  campanulate,  narrow  at  base  ;  limb  flve-lobed,  retuse  and 
slightly  waved;  stamens  ten,  included.  May.  I.  moderately 


•white,  appressed,  flocculent  tomentum;  Sikkim,  1850.  Shrub. 
(B.  M.  4730.) 

B.  n.  folvum  (tawny),  fl.  of  a  deeper  purple  colour,  and  with 
larger  trusses,  than  in  the  type.  1.,  under-surface  buff-coloured. 
Sikkim,  1885.  A  handsome  plant  (B.  M.  6827.) 

B.  Nuttallii  (Nuttall's).»  fl.  white,  scarcely  rosy,  fragrant,  in 
corymbs  of  four  to  six ;  calyx  lobes  large,  rather  thick,  oblong- 
oval,  obtuse ;  corolla  sub-campanulate,  4iin.  to  5in.  long,  flve- 
lobed  ;  stamens  ten.  May.  I.  large,  coriaceous,  oval,  obtuse  at 
both  ends,  apiculate,  below  closely  reticulated  with  dark  scales. 
h.  12ft  to  30ft.  Bhotan,  1859.  Shrub  or  tree.  In  a  wild  state, 
this  frequently  occurs  as  an  epiphyte  on  the  branches  of  large 
trees.  (B.  M.  5146.) 

B.  parvi folium  (small-leaved),  ft.  pale  rose,  in  small,  compact, 
terminal  umbels ;  calyx  small,  five-toothed  ;  tube  half  as  long  as 
the  flve-lobed,  sub-campanulate  limb.  Spring.  1.  iin.  to  Jin. 
long,  oblong,  acute,  attenuated  at  base,  scaly  on  both  sides,  green 
above,  rusty  beneath.  Baiacul,  1877.  An  erect,  flexuously- 
branched,  hardy  species.  (B.  G.  902.) 

B.  pendulum  (pendulous),  fl.  small ;  calyx  large  in  proportion, 
deeply  cut  into  five  lobes;  corolla  pure  white,  about  lin.  in 
diameter,  externally  lepidote  ;  tube  very  short,  gradually  expand- 
ing into  a  flve-lobed  limb ;  stamens  ten.  Spring.  I.  chiefly  at 
the  tips  of  the  ultimate  branches,  on  short  petioles,  spreading, 
between  elliptic  and  oblong,  acute,  mucronate,  liin.  to  2in.  long, 
about  Jin.  broad,  the  margins  recurved,  beneath  densely  ferru- 
ginous-tomentose.  Stems  3ft.  to  4ft.  long.  Sikkim.  An  epiphyte 
on  trees.  (F.  d.  S.  662 ;  G.  C.  n.  s.,  xvii.  429 ;  B.  S.  H.  xiiL) 


FIG.  368.  FLOWERING  BRANCHLET  OF  RHODODENDRON  PONTICUM. 

B.  ponticnm  (Pontic).  fl.  purple,  often  spotted  on  the  upper  lobe 
about  2in.  in  diameter,  disposed  in  short,  terminal  corymbs  ;  calyx 
lobes  sub-acute,  very  short;  corolla  campamilate-rbtate,  the 
lobes  sometimes  lanceolate  and  acute,  sometimes  obtuse.  May. 
1  oblong-lanceolate,  attenuated  at  both  ends,  glabrous  pale  or 
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slightly  ferruginous  beneath,  h.  6ft.  to  12ft.  Asia  Minor,  1763. 
Hardy.  See  Fig.  368.  (B.  M.  650.)  Of  this  species,  there  are 
several  varieties  ;  the  following  call  for  mention : 

B.  p.  azaleoides  (Azalea-like),  fl.,  corolla  lobes  much  undulated, 
unspotted.  1.  lanceolate,  sub-deciduous.  Hybrid.  (A.  B.  B.  379, 
under  name  of  R.  p.  deciduum.) 

B.  p.  myrtifolium  (Myrtle-leaved),  fl.  purplish,  unspotted ; 
corolla  scarcely  lin.  in  diameter.  I.  smaller  than  in  the  type, 
being  about  2m.  long.  (L.  B.  C.  908,  under  name  of  R.  myrti- 
folium.) 

B.  punctatum  (dotted),  fl.  in  dense  corymbs ;  calyx  lobes  small, 
rounded,  sometimes  minute  ;  corolla  rose-colour,  spotted  within, 
somewhat  funnel-shaped,  longer  than  the  pedicels.  May  and 
June.  I.  elliptic,  2in.  to  3in.  long,  acute  at  each  end  (sometimes 
lin.  to  liin.  long,  oval  or  obovate  and  obtuse),  glabrous ;  under 
surface,  as  well  as  the  corymbs,  thickly  dotted  with  resinous 
globules,  h.  4ft.  to  6ft.  North  America,  1786.  (A.  B.  B.  36 ; 
W.  D.  B.  162A,  under  name  of  R.  p.  minus.) 

B.  p.  majus  (larger),  fl.,  corolla  unspotted,  larger  than  in  the 
type.  1.  also  larger.  (B.  B.  37.) 

B.  retusum  (blunt-leaved),  fl.  somewhat  drooping,  six  to  nine 
in  an  umbel,  on  red,  hairy  peduncles  about  §in.  long ;  calyx 
minute,  yellow-green,  five-toothed  ;  corolla  bright  scarlet  without, 
yellowish  inside  the  tube,  IJin.  to  liin.  long,  tubular-infundibuli- 
form,  the  base  vencricose,  the  limb  moderately  spreading ;  stamens 
ten,  a  little  exserted.  May.  I.  2in.  to  2iin.  long,  almost  sessile, 
oblong  or  elliptic-pbovate,  evergreen,  coriaceous,  spreading, 
glabrous,  the  margins  recurved,  the  apex  very  obtuse,  or  often 
retuse  ;  old  ones  slightly  ferruginous  beneath.  Branches  woody, 
brown  in  age.  h.  1ft.  to  2ft.  Java,  1853.  Stove.  (B.  M.  4859 ; 
F.  d.  S.  1044;  I.  H.  70.) 

B.  Rollisoni  (Bollison's).  /.  in  a  round  and  compact  head  like 
that  of  R.  arboreum,  but  the  colour  is  much  richer,  being  a  deep 
blood-red,  with  a  few  dark  spots  at  the  bottom  of  the  tube  ;  calyx 
obsolete ;  corolla  campanulate  ;  peduncles  tomentose.  Spring. 
I.  short,  oblong,  acute,  obtuse  or  even  cordate  at  base,  wavy, 
very  rugose  and  convex,  revolute  on  the  edges,  covered  beneath 
with  close,  pale  brown  wool.  Ceylon.  A  small,  hardy  tree,  with 
I,  corky  bark.  In  its  native  place,  it  attains  a  height  of 
:t~  and  a  girth  of  4ft.  (L.  &  P.  F.  G.  i.  7.) 

B.  Shepherd!!  (Shepherd's),  fl.  of  a  deep  scarlet,  disposed  in 
large,  terminal  heads  like  those  of  R.  barbatum  ;  calyx  small,  but 
distinct,  four-lobed ;  corolla  broadly  campanulate,  equally  five- 
lobed;  stamens  ten.  Spring.  I.  towards  the  ends  of  the 
branchlets,  oblong  or  elliptic-oblong,  acute,  Sin.  to  4in.  long, 
about  lin  wide,  deep  green  above,  pale  below,  very  thick  and 
opaque ;  young  ones  deep  purplish-red  beneath,  h.  6ft.  Bhotan, 
1&59I.  (B;M.§125.) 

B.  Smith!!  (Smith's).    A  synonym  of  R.  barbatum  Smithii. 

B.  Thomson!  (Thomson's).*'    fl.  in  a  corymb  of  six  to  eight,  on 

d  uncles  lin.  or  more  long ;  calyx  red  in  the  upper  half,  green 
aw,  Jin.  long  and  wide ;  corolla  deep  blood-red  and  glossy ; 
tube  elongated,  2in.  long,  often  vertically  compressed ;  limb 
large,  much  spreading,  flve-lobed,  the  upper  one  spotted ; 
stamens  ten,  slightly  exceeding  the  tube.  June.  I.  2in.  to  Sin. 
long,  very  broad,  generally  orbicular-ovate,  but  sometimes  nearly 
orbicular,  blunt  and  shortly  mucronate  at  apex,  quite  glabrous, 
sub-glaucous  below,  h.  6ft.  to  10ft.,  or  sometimes  15ft  Sikkim, 
1851.  (B.  M.  4997  ;  F.  d.  S.  688-90  ;  B.  S.  H.  xii.) 

B.  triflorum  (three-flowered),  fl.,  calyx  very  short,  five-toothed 
or  lobed ;  corolla  greenish-yellow,  resembling  that  of  the  common 
Azalea ;  limb  nearly  2in.  across,  of  five  spreading  segments  ; 
stamens  eight,  much  exserted,  the  style  much  longer  ;  peduncles 
usually  in  threes,  iin.  to  Jin.  long.  May  and  June.  I.  often 
pendulous,  on  rather  short,  slender  petioles,  ovate-lanceolate, 
approaching  oblong  or  elliptical,  2in.  (rarely  Sin.)  long,  acute  at 
both  ends,  or  cordate  at  base  and  sometimes  blunt,  beset  with 
ferruginous  squamules  below.  Branches  twiggy.  A.  4ft.  to  6ft. 
Sikkim,  1850.  Half-hardy.  (G.  C.  n.  s.,  xviit  45  ;  B.  S.  H.  xix.) 

B.  Veitchianum  ( Veitch's).*  fl.  pure  white,  three  or  four  together 
from  the  apex  of  a  branch  ;  corolla  very  large,  between  cam- 
panulate and  funnel-shaped,  the  margins  of  the  limb  singularly 
waved  and  crisped.  May.  L  Sin.  to  4in.  long,  obovate,  acute, 
mucronate,  very  shortly  petiolate,  glaucous  and  clothed  with  red 
or  ferruginous  scales  beneath.  A.  6ft.  Moulmein,  1850.  Half- 
hardy.  (B.  M.  4992.) 

B.  vireatum  (twiggy),  fl.  very  delicate  rose-colour,  axillary 
from  the  upper  and  more  crowded  leaves,  nearly  sessile,  when 
fully  expanded  forming  a  leafy  head.  April.  I.  scattered, 
petiolate,  short  or  oblong-lanceolate,  acute  and  slightly  mucro- 
nate. Branches  twiggy,  slender,  the  new  shoots  covered  with 
copious,  peltate  scales.  A.  IJft.  Sikkim-Himalaya,  1850.  Half- 
hardy.  (B.  M.  5060.) 

B.  Wallichii  (Wallich's).    A  form  of  R.  campanulatum. 

B.  Wight!!  (Wight's),  fl.  on  slender  pedicels,  lin.  to  liin.  lonjr, 
faintly  honey-scented,  twelve  to  twenty  in  heads  larger  than  those 
of  R.  arboreum ;  calyx  obsolete ;  corolla  pale  straw-colour,  stained 
and  spotted  with  blood-colour  on  the  inside  of  the  tube  and 
upper  lobes,  large  and  very  beautiful,  truly  bell-shaped,  flve- 
lobed  at  the  insertion  of  the  j>edicel ;  stamens  ten.  June.  I.  6in. 
to  8in.  (rarely  lOin.)  long,  2iin.  to  Sin  broad,  very  coriaceous, 
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above,   covered   with   rusty-cinnamon 


rarely  pale  and  nearly  white  in  the  young 
foliage;  petioles  Jin.  long,  stout.  A.  6ft  to  14ft.  Sikkim,  185L 
A  small,  shrubby  tree.  (R.  S.  H.  xxvii.) 

R.  Wilson!  (Wilson's^  A  hybrid  between  R.  ciliatum  and 
.fi.  glaucum.  It  has  the  foliage  of  the  former  without  the  hairs, 
and  is  destitute  of  the  glaucous  hue  of  the  latter.  The  corolla  is 
longer  than  in  R.  glaucum,  but  with  a  prevalence  of  the  same 
rose-colour,  not  verging  to  white,  as  in  R.  dliatum.  (B.  M.  5116.) 

R.  Windsor!  (Windsor's).  JL  many  in  a  crowded  head ;  calyx 
lobes  elongated,  tapering  :  corolla  deep  crimson-scarlet,  the  lobes 
all  emarginate ;  stamens  ten.  Spring.  I.  coriaceous,  obovate- 
lanceolate,  acute,  4in.  to  oin.  long,  lin.  to  liin.  broad,  strongly 
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new,  1866.  LADY  SKELMERSDALE,  pure  whit«.  LORD  WOLSELET, 
pale  buff -yellow;  flowers  large,  new,  1866.  MAIDEN'S  BLUSH, 
blush-white.  PRINCESS  ALEXANDRA,  pure  white;  flowers  waxy; 
very  beautiful.  PRINCESS  ALICE,  white,  tinged  pink.  PRINCESS 
FREDERICK,  pale  buff.  PRINCESS  ROYAL,  pink  or  rose-coloured ; 
one  of  tile  oldest  and  best-known  hybrids.  TAYLORI  (see  Fig. 
369,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons), 
pink,  tube  of  corolla  white. 

Hardy  Rhododendrons.  Hybrids  of  R.  ponticttm.  ACHIEVE- 
MENT,  clear  rosy-scarlet,  white  centre.  ALBUM  GRANDIFLORUM, 
blush  ;  fine  truss  and  foliage.  ALEXANDER  DANCER,  bright  rose, 
lighter  centre ;  one  of  the  finest.  ATROSANGUINEUM,  intense 
blood-red ;  one  of  the  hardiest.  AUGUSTUS,  purplish-crimson  or 


FIG.  369.  FLOWERING  BRANCIILET  OF  RHODODENDRON  TAYLORL 


reticulated  and  pinnately  nerved,  shining,  white  and  silvery 
beneath,  at  length  pale  brown.  Bhotan.  A  small,  half-hardy 
tree.  (B.  M.  50<S.) 

Varieties.       There    are     almost    endless    varieties     of 
R.  pontieum,  in  cultivation,    and  the  hybrids    which  re- 
quire greenhouse   treatment  are  now  becoming  some 
numerous,   as  many   of   the   species    and    their  progeny 
have  been,  from  time  to  time,  used  for  seed-raising.     1 
following  list  includes  a  selection  of  good  kinds,  but  very 
many  others  have,  of  necessity,  to  be  omitted: 
Hybrid  Greenhouse  Rhododendrons.    COUNTESS  OF  HAD- 
DINGTON,  pink,  changing  to  blush-white.    COUNTESS  OF  *BFro>, 
whiu;,  tinged  rose.    DUCHESS  OF  CONNAUGHT,  vermilion-red :  o 
good  substance.    DUCHESS  OP  EDINBURGH,  rich   glowing  crim- 
son.   DCCHESS  OF  SUTHERLAND,  white.     DUCHESS  OFTECK, 
buff.    FAVOURITE,  delicate  satiny-roee ;  large,  compact 


plum-colour.  BARCLAYANUM,  deep  rosy-crimson  ;  late.  BLANDT- 
ANUM,  rosy-crimson  :  extra  fine.  CANDIDISSIMUM,  blush,  changing 
to  white.  CARACTACUS,  rich  purplish-crimson ;  fine  truss ;  one 
of  the  best  CHANCELLOR,  purplish-lilac,  spotted.  CHARLES 
DICKENS,  dark  scarlet;  fine  habit  and  foliage.  DELICATUM, 
blush  changing  to  white,  with  a  distinct  brown  spot :  fine  habit 
DUCHESS  OF  BEDFORD,  deep  rose,  light  centre.  EVERESTIANUII, 
rosy-lilac,  spotted  and  fringed;  free-flowering.  FAIR  HELEN, 
pure  white,  marked  with  rich  yellow  spot  FREDERICK  WATERER, 
crimson ;  very  showy.  Gr  ORGE  PAUL,  crimson,  finely  spotted ; 
free-flowering.  HELEN  WATERER,  centre  white,  edged  with 
crimson.  H.  W.  SARGENT,  crimson ;  very  large  trasses.  UGO, 
pale  rose,  spotted,  JAMES  MACINTOSH,  rosy-scarlet:  splendid 
habit  and  foUage.  JAMES  NASMYTH,  rosy-lilac,  blotched  maroon  ; 
fern  tens.  J.  MARSHALL  BROOKS,  rich  scarlet,  bronze  spot ; 
distinct  LADY  ARMSTRONG,  pale  nwe,  much  spotted  ;  beautiful. 
LADY  ELEANOR  CATHCART,  pale  rose,  sotted  chocolate.  Luci- 
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telling.  MICHAEL  WATERER,  crimson-spotted  ;  fine.  MINNIE, 
blush-white,  spotted  with  chocolate  ;  distinct.  MONT  BLANC, 
white,  dwarf,  and  free-flowering.  MRS.  JOHN  GLUTTON,  white  ; 
one  oi  the  best  in  cultivation.  MRS.  WILLIAM  BOVILL,  rich  rosy- 
scarlet;  one  of  the  most  attractive.  MURILLO,  rich  crimson. 
NERO,  dark  rosy-purple,  richly  spotted.  PRINCESS  MARY  pp 
CAMBRIDGE,  light  blush  deeper  edging.  PURITY,  white,  faint 
yellow  eye  vlry  showy.  REEDIANUM.  bright  cherry;  very 
pretty  ROSABEL,  pale  rose  ;  fine  foliage  and  habit.  SIR  ISAAC 
ETON  plum-colour,  shaded  and  spotted.  SIR  THOMAS  SE- 
BRIGHT,  rich  purple,  distinct  bronze  blotch  SNOWFLAKE,  pure 
white;  conical  truss;  distinct  and  beautiful.  STANDARD  OF 


. 

FLANDERS,  blush,  distinctly  spotted  ;  very  showy.  STELLA,  pale 
rose,  intense  chocolate  blotch  ;  free-flowering.  SYLPH,  bright 
rosy-pink;  fine  truss.  THE  QUEEN,  blush,  changing  to  white; 


. 

fine  shape.      TITIAN,  clear  rosy-scarlet  ;  one  of  the  VAN- 

DYCK,   rosy  -crimson;    good.      VERSCHAFPELTII.    blush     much 

spotted.    VESTAL,  pale  rose,  much  spotted  ;  fine  truss.    WILLIAM 

DOWNING,  rich  dark  puce,  finely  blotched. 

RHODOIiEIA  (from  rhodon,  a  rose,  and  leios,  smooth  ; 

perhaps  referring  to  the  rose-like  flowers  and  the  spine- 

less stems).     OED.  Hamamelidece.     A  genus  comprising  a 

couple   of  species  of  small,   highly  glabrous,  greenhouse 

or  stove  trees,  with  the  habit  of  Rhododendron  ;    one  is 

from   Hong  Kong,    and  the  other  a  native    of    Sumatra. 

Flowers  hermaphrodite,  about  five  in  an  axillary,  peduncu- 

late, nodding  head,  girded    by  a    coloured,    many-leaved 

involucre  ;  petals  rose-colour,  two  to  four,   very  unequal, 

clawed  ;    stamens  seven  to  ten,  inserted  with  the  petals. 

Leaves  crowded  at  the  tips  of  the  branchlets,  spreading, 

alternate,  long-petioled,  evergreen,  glaucous  beneath,  ob- 

long, entire,  thickly  coriaceous.     For  culture  of  JB.  Cham- 

pioni  —  the  only  species  introduced  —  see  Gardenia. 

B.  Champion!  (Champion's).     /.  2iin.  in  diameter  ;   outer  in- 

volucral  leaflets  (sepals)  about  twelve  ;  inner  ones  (petals)  about 

eighteen.    February,    fr.  of  five  radiating  capsules,  each  the  size 

of  a  small  hazel-nut.    I.  bright  green,  elliptic-obovate,  obtuse. 

Hong  Kong,  1852.    (B.  M.  4509.) 

RHODOMYRTUS  (from  rhodon,  a  rose,  and  Myrtos, 

Myrtle;  in  allusion  to  the  rose-coloured  flowers  of  some 

species,  and  the  alliance  to  the  Myrtle).     ORB.  Myrtacece. 

A  genus  containing  five  species  of  stove   or  greenhouse, 

villous   or  tomentose  trees   or   shrubs  ;   one  is   dispersed 

over  tropical  Asia,  from  the  Indian   Archipelago   as  far 

as  China,  and  the  rest  are  natives  of  Eastern  Australia. 

Flowers  often  rather  large,  axillary;   calyx  tube  scarcely 

or  not  produced  above  the  ovary;   limb  of  four  or  five 

herbaceous,    persistent    segments;    petals    four    or    five, 

spreading;  stamens  densely  many-seriate,  free;  peduncles 

one  to  three-flowered,  rarely   racemosely   five  to   seven- 

flowered,   rather  long   or  very   short.      Leaves   opposite, 

penniveined  or  triplinerved.      R.   tomentosa   is   the   only 

species  known  to  gardeners.     For  culture,  see  Myrtus. 

B.  tomentosa  (tomentose).*     Hill    Gooseberry;    Indian    Hill 

Guava.    /.  rose-colour;  calyx  flve-cleft;  peduncles  one  to  three- 

flowered,  shorter  than  the  leaves,  with  two  ovate  bracteoles 

beneath  the  flowers.    June.    I.  ovate,  the  younger  ones  velvety 

above,  cano-tomentose  beneath,  three-nerved  ;  lateral  nerves  sub- 

marginal.    h.  5ft.    China,  &c.,  1776.    Greenhouse  shrub.    (B.  M. 

250,  under  name  of  Myrtug  tomentosa.) 

RHODORA  (from  rhodos,  a  rose  ;  alluding  to  the 
colour  of  the  showy  flowers).  ORB.  Ericaceae.  A  mono- 
typic  genus.  The  species  is  a  hardy,  deciduous  shrub, 
included  by  Bentham  and  Hooker,  under  Rhododen- 
dron (which  see  for  culture). 

B.  canadensis  (Canadian).*  /.  rose-purple  (rarely  white),  dis- 
posed in  shortly-stalked,  umbel-like  clusters,  appearing  rather 
earlier  than  the  leaves,  showy.  I.  oblong,  whitish  and  downy 


.      .       .  .  .        .      .  .    .      . 

441.)    The  correct  botanical  name  of  this  plant  is  Rhododendron 

Rhodora. 

RHODORHIZA.     Included  under  Convolvulus. 

RHODOSPATHA  (from  rhodon,  a  rose,  and  spatha, 
a  spathe;  alluding  to  the  colour  of  the  spathe  in  some' 
species).  ORB.  Aroidece  (Araceae).  A  genus  comprising 
six  or  seven  species  of  stove,  climbing,  tropical  American 
shrubs,  with  rooting  branches.  Flowers  all  hermaphro- 
dite, or  the  lower  ones  female;  spathe  boat-shaped, 
rostrate,  deciduous  ;  spadix  shorter  than  the  spathe, 
dense-flowered,  cylindrical,  elongate-stipitate.  Leaves 
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distichous,  elliptic-oblong,  acuminate,  with  numerous 
arcuate,  parallel  nerves ;  petioles  about  as  long  as  the 
leaves,  long-sheathed.  The  species  introduced  thrives  in 
a  compost  of  sandy  loam  and  peat,  and  requires  a  moist 
atmosphere.  Propagated  by  seeds,  or  by  cuttings. 


long-stalked,  cylimlroid,"  loosely  attenuated  towards  the  apex. 
-  tic,  slightly     ' 


B.  blanda  (charming),     fl.,  spathe  greenish-ochre  ;  spadix  rather 

'      ylincfroid,  '         ' 
ig-elliptii 
narrowed  towards  the  apex,  acute. 


I.  oblonc 


obtuse  at  base,  loosely  arcuate  and 
Brazil,  1860. 


RHODOSTACHYS     (from     rhodon,     a     rose,     and 
stachys,    a    flower-spike ;    alluding    to    the    rose-coloured 
flowers   of    some   species).      SYN.  Ruckia.     ORB.  Brome- 
liacece.     A  small  genus   (six  or  seven  species  have  been 
described)    of    stove   herbs,   natives   of   Chili,    Columbia, 
and   Guiana.      Flowers    sub-sessile,   on  an   hemispherical 
or  shortly  conical  receptacle ;    sepals  distinct  above  the 
ovary,  erect,  closely  imbricated;    petals  free,  imbricated, 
glandular,  or  with  two  small  scales  at  the  base  within  ; 
heads  terminal,  sessile  within    an    involucre  of  numerous 
floral  leaves.     Leaves  rosulate,  long-linear,  slightly  rigid, 
spinuloso- serrate.      The    only   species   introduced   require 
culture  similar  to  Bromelia  (which  see). 
B.   andina  (Andine).    fl.  soft  rose-colour,  crowded  on  a  hemi- 
spherical receptacle,  each  subtended  by  an  oval-oblong,  cucul- 
late,  cuspidate,  toothed,  bract.     Summer.     1.  1ft.  to  IJft  long, 
margined  with  robust  spines,  numerous,    rigid,    thick,    fleshy, 
glaucous-green,    powdered   with  white,    arranged   in   a   dense, 
regular  rosette,     h.  1ft.     Andes  of   Chili,  1850.     (R.  H.  1885, 
540.)    SYNS.   Bromelia  carnea,  B.   longifolia  (of  Lindley)  (L.  <fc 
P.   F.  G.  ii.  65).     R.  ffrandiflora  and'A  littoralis  are  probably 
only  forms  of  this  species. 

B.  blcolor  (two-coloured),  fl.  rose-colour ;  inflorescence  close, 
sessile,  surrounded  by  a  tuft  of  linear-ensiform,  channelled,  re- 
curved, spiny-edged  leaves.  1851.  An  interesting,  almost  stem- 
less  perennial.  The  following  are  probably  slight  forms  :  Bro- 
melia bicolor  (B.  H.  1873,  14),  B.  Joinviltei  (R.  H.  1876,  10), 
Hechtia  pitcairnicefolia  (R.  H.  1868,  211),  Ruckia  Ellemeeti  (R.  G. 
571). 

RHODOSTOMA.        Included     under     Palicourea 
(which  see). 

RHODOTHAMNUS  (from  rhodon,  a  rose,  and 
thamnos,  a  shoot  or  branch ;  alluding  to  the  rosy  colour 
of  the  flowers).  ORB.  Ericaceae.  A  monotypic  genus. 
The  species  is  a  small,  hardy,  branched  shrub,  in  in- 
florescence and  habit  resembling  Azalea  (which  see  for 
culture). 
B.  Chamsecistus  (Chamsecistus).*  fl.  pink,  sub-erect,  solitary  at 

the  tips  of  the  branchlets,  on  long,  slender  peduncles ;  corolla 

rotate,  nearly  lin.  in  diameter.    May.    1.  scattered,  shortly  petio- 

late,  elliptic-lanceolate,  entire,  setose-ciliated,  evergreen,  shining. 

Branchlets  glabrous,     h.  6in.     Alps  of   Eastern  Europe,  1786. 

(B.  M.  488,  under  name  of  Rhododendron  Chamcecistus.). 

RHODOTYFOS   (from  rhodon,  a  rose,  and  typos,  a 
type   or  model;    the  flowers  resemble  those  of  a   Rose). 
ORB.   Rosacece.     A   monotypic   genus.      The  species   is  a 
hardy  shrub,  allied  to  Kerria  (which  see  for  culture). 
B.  Uerrioldes  (Kerria-like).*    White  Kerria.    fl.  white,  solitary, 
ample,    terminating  the  branchlets,    shortly  pedicellate ;  calyx 
persistent,  villous  within ;  petals  four,  ample,  orbiculate,  shortly 
clawed.    April.    I.  decussately  opposite,  petiolate,  simple,  ovate, 
acuminate,  argutely  serrated,  silky  beneath ;  stipules  free,  mem- 
branous.    Branches   decussate,  twiggy,     h.  15ft.     Japan,  1866. 
(B.  M.  5805  ;  R.  G.  505 ;  R.  H.  1866,  Fig.  54 ,  S.  Z.  F.  J.  99.) 

RHOEO  (name   not   explained  by   its   author).     ORB. 

Commelinacece.     A   monotypic   genus.     The    species    is   a 

stove,  perennial  herb,  often  classed  under  Tradescantia 

(which  see  for  culture). 

B.  discolor  (party-coloured).*  /.  blue  or  purple,  almost  included 
within  the  bracts,  many,  umbellately -crowded ;  sepals  and  petals 
three,  free ;  peduncles  axillary,  sometimes  divided.  June. 
I.  much  imbricated,  rather  large,  narrow-lanceo- 
late, sessile,  and  sheathed  at  base,  often  purplish 
beneath.  Stem  short,  or  wanting.  Central  America. 
(B.  M.  1192,  5079 ;  F.  d.  S.  1169-70  and  Ref.  B.  48, 
under  name  of  Tradescantia  discolor.) 

RHOMBOID.      Approaching   a  rhomb    in 
shape;    quadrangular,    with  the  lateral    angles 
obtuse.       A  Ehomboid  leaf   is  shown   at  Fig.    RHOMBOID 
370.  LEAP. 
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RHOPALA.     A  synonym  of  Roupala  (which  see). 

RHOFALOSTIGMA  (of  Schott).  Included  under 
Staurostigma  (which  see). 

RHOFALOSTTLIS  (from  rhopalon,  &  club,  and 
stulos,  a  pillar ;  alluding  to  the  club-shaped  spadix). 
ORD.  PalmcB.  A  small  genus  (two  species)  of  green- 
house, unarmed  palms,  with  mediocre,  annulate  trunks, 
natives  of  New  Zealand  and  Norfolk  Island.  Flowers 
mediocre,  spirally  disposed;  spathes  two,  complete,  ob- 
long, complanate,  the  lower  one  two- winged;  spadices 
short,  spreading,  on  very  short  and  thick  peduncles,  the 
branches  somewhat  flabellate,  rather  thick,  and  dense- 
flowered;  bracts  subulate  at  apex ;  bracteoles  scale-like. 
Fruit  small  or  rather  large,  ellipsoid,  smooth.  Leaves 
terminal,  equally  pinnatisect ;  segments  equidistant, 
numerous,  narrow- ensiform,  acuminate,  recurved,  but  not 
thickened  at  the  margin  and  base ;  petioles  very  short ; 
sheath  elongated.  For  culture,  see  Areca. 


FIG.  371.  KHOPALOSTYLIS  BAUERI. 

B.  Bauer i  (Bauer's).*  /.,  spathes  white,  Sin.  to  lOin.  long,  Sin. 
to  4in.  across,  narrow-oblong,  acuminate ;  spadix  axillary,  "  but, 
owing  to  the  falling  away  of  the  leaf  as  soon  as  the  spathe  is 
ready  to  open  and  the  flowers  are  fully  formed,  only  flowering 
when  infraaxillary,  horizontally  spreading  from  the  candex.  1ft. 
to  2ft.  long,  sparingly  branched "  (Hooker).  /.  6ft.  to  9ft.  long, 
pinnate,  furfuraceous-scaly  on  the  rachis,  costa,  and  nerves ;  pin- 
nules closely  set,  2ft.  long,  IJin.  broad,  stiff,  acuminate,  ribbed 
and  plaited.  Trunk  20ft.  high  and  4in.  in  diameter.  Norfolk 
Island.  See  Fig.  371.  (B.  M.  5735,  under  name  of  Areca  Baueri.) 

R.  sapida  (savoury).*  /.  pale  pink,  very  numerous  ;  spadix  much- 
branched,  dense-flowered,  lift,  to  2ft.  long,  inclosed  in  a  double, 
boat-shaped  spathe.  I.  pinnate,  4ft.  to  6ft.  long  ;  pinnules  very 
narrow,  linear-lanceolate,  with  replicate  margins  ;  nerves  and 
costa,  and  especially  the  petioles,  covered  with  minute,  lepidote 
scales.  Trunk  20ft.  high,  6in.  to  Sin.  in  diameter.  SYNS.  Areca 
mAKenti 


savida  (B.  M.  5139),  ar 


tia  sapida  (of  gardens). 


RHOPALOSTYLIS  (of  Klotzsch).       Nov 
under  Dalechampia. 

RHUACOPHILA.     A  synonym  of  Dianella. 


included 


RHUBARB  (Rheum).  Rhubarb  is  a  well-known, 
hardy  perennial,  cultivated  in  nearly  every  garden.  Its 
leaf-stalks  are  used,  either  in  a  blanched  or  natural 
state,  in  pies,  tarts,  &c. ;  they  also  form  material  for 
making  an  excellent  preserve,  and  for  Rhubarb  wine. 
The  latter  is,  however,  considered  a  very  unwholesome 
beverage,  even  injurious  to  many  constitutions. 

CULTIVATION.  Plants  may  readily  be  raised  from 
seeds,  which  should  be  sown  in  spring,  on  a  gentle  hot- 
bed, the  seedlings  being  afterwards  transferred,  when 
large  enough,  to  the  open  ground.  The  method  of 
increase  generally  practised,  and  one  by  which  strong 
plants  can  be  obtained  in  a  much  shorter  time,  is  that 
of  dividing  up  the  roots,  so  that  a  crown  is  reserved 
for  each  piece.  When  a  new  plantation  is  in  course  of 
formation,  it  should  be  attended  to  as  early  as  possible 
in  spring.  The  ground  should  be  previously  deeply 
trenched  and  manured,  and  single-crown  divisions,  or 
seedlings,  may  be  planted  about  3ft.  apart  each  way, 
the  crowns  being  kept  slightly  above  the  surface.  Rhu- 
barb succeeds  best  in  a  rich,  rather  light  soil,  and  in 
a  light,  open  situation ;  but  it  grows  freely  under  fruit- 
trees,  as  instanced  by  the  quantities  obtained  in  spring 
from  market  gardens.  None  of  the  leaves  or  stalks 
should  be  pulled  during  the  first  season;  this  would 
unduly  weaken  the  rootstock.  The  second  year  a  fair 
supply  will  be  obtainable,  and  a  good  crop  the  third.  A 
Rhubarb  plantation  will  last  good  for  several  years,  if 
an  annual  top-dressing  of  manure  be  given  during 
winter;  but  it  is  well  to  renew  it  after  about  four  or 


Fro.  372.   STICKS  OF  RHUBARB. 

five   seasons.     Some  full-grown  "  sticks "  of  Rhubarb  are 
represented  in  Fig.  372. 

Forcing.  Forced  Rhubarb  is  usually  much  esteemed 
during  winter  and  early  spring ;  for  market,  it  proves  one 
of  the  most  remunerative  of  crops.  There  are  various 
methods  adopted  for  procuring  a  supply,  all  of  which 
are  more  or  less  successful.  Where  sufficient  plants  are 
at  command,  some  may  be  lifted  aud  placed  in  cellars, 
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mushroom-houses,  or  any  structure  where  there  is  a 
temperature  of  about  55deg.  or  GOdeg.  ;  if  subjected  to 
a  strong  heat  before  growth  commences,  the  rootstocks 
are  liable  to  decay.  Plants  about  three  years  old  are 
best  for  forcing,  but,  where  such  are  not  at  command, 
older  ones  will  do,  though  the  crowns  will  most  likely  not 
Btart  so  readily,  nor  will  the  leaf-stalks  be  so  strong. 
Forcing  under  glass,  or  in  a  mushroom-house,  is  by  far 
the  most  satisfactory  plan  where  it  can  be  carried  out; 
all  that  is  necessary  is  to  place  the  roots  nearly  close 
together,  scatter  a  little  soil  amongst  them  and  over  the 
tops,  and  water  occasionally.  In  the  open  ground, 
Rhubarb  forcing  may  be  conducted  by  placing  large 
flower  or  seakale-pots,  boxes,  &c.,  over  the  roots  where 
they  have  been  growing,  and  burying  them  with  a  good 
depth  of  fermenting  material,  composed  of  stable  litter 
and  leaves.  Forcing  may  commence  indoors  about 
November;  a  supply  would  not  be  readily  obtained  out- 
side at  that  season,  as  the  necessary  heat  could  not  be 
BO  steadily  maintained. 

SORTS.     Of  these,  the  following  are  amongst  the  best 
in  cultivation : 

CHAMPAGNE  (Hawke's),  early,  deep  red ;  an  excellent  variety  for 
general  culture,  good  in  all  respects.  EARLY  RED,  one  of  the 
best  early  varieties,  much  grown  in  market  gardens  ;  the  leaves 
are  shining  and  somewhat  glaucous.  GOLIATH  or  MONARCH 
(Stott's),  vigorous ;  leaf-stalks  broad  and  very  large.  LiNN^us 
(Myatt's),  a  good  early  sort  of  fine  quality,  excellent  for  forcing. 
PARAGON  (Kershaw's),  very  distinct ;  stalks  well  formed  and 
firm;  early.  SCARLET  DEFIANCE  (Baldry's),  stalks  crimson; 
leaves  large;  a  good  second  early  sort.  VICTORIA  (Myatt's). 
stalks  very  large  and  thick,  of  good  quality ;  a  well-known  and 
excellent  variety  for  summer  use. 

RHUS  (from  Rhous,  the  old  Greek  name  of  the 
genus  used  by'  Theophrastus).  Sumach.  Including 
Lithrcea  OBD.  AnacardiacecB.  A  genus  comprising 
about  120  species  of  stove,  greenhouse,  or  hardy  trees 
or  shrubs,  mostly  possessing  poisonous  properties  in  a 
greater  or  lesser  degree ;  they  are  found  in  the  temperate 
regions  of  both  hemispheres,  being  especially  abundant 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  but  rarely  occur  within  the 
tropics.  Flowers  small,  polygamous,  in  axillary  and 
terminal,  bracteate  panicles;  calyx  four  to  six-parted, 
persistent,  the  segments  imbricated;  petals  four  to  six, 
equal,  much  spreading,  imbricated;  stamens  four,  five, 
six,  or  ten.  Drupes  small,  dry,  compressed.  Leaves 
alternate,  simple,  one  to  tbree-foliolate,  or  impari-pinnate  ; 
leaflets  entire  or  serrate.  "  Some  American  species,  such 
as  R.  venenata  and  R.  Toxicodendron,  produce  effects 
almost  rivalling  those  once  fabulously  imputed  to  the 
Upas-tree  of  Java  (Antiaris),  the  hands  and  arms,  and 
sometimes  even  the  whole  body,  becoming  greatly  swollen 
from  simply  touching  or  carrying  a  branch  of  one  of 
these  plants,  and  the  swelling  being  accompanied  with 
intolerable  pain  and  inflammation,  and  ending  in  ulcera- 
tion.  These  effects,  however,  are  not  felt  by  everyone, 
some  people  being  able  to  handle  the  plants  with  im- 
punity"  (Lindley  and  Moore).  R.  Coriaria  affords  the 
sumach  or  shumac  of  commerce.  From  R.  Cotinus  the 
yellow  dyewood  called  Young  Fustic  is  obtained.  A 
selection  of  introduced  species  (which  are  hardy,  de- 
ciduous shrubs,  except  where  stated  otherwise)  is  given 
below.  The  greenhouse  kinds  will  grow  in  any  soil,  and 
may  be  increased  by  ripened  cuttings,  inserted  in  sand, 
under  a  hand  glass.  The  hardy  species  are  very  suitable 
for  shrubberies.  Some  of  them  propagate  freely  by  cut- 
tings of  the  roots,  and  others  by  cuttings  and  layers. 
R,  aromatica  (aromatic).  /.  pale  yellow,  in  clustered,  scaly- 
hracted,  catkin-like  spikes,  preceding  the  leaves.  April  and 
May.  I.  pubescent  when  young,  thickish  when  old  sweet- 
scented  when  crushed ;  leaflets  three,  rhombic-ovate,  unequally 
cut-toothed,  the  middle  one  wedge-shaped  at  base  A.  8ft 
North  America,  1773.  SYN.  R.  suaveolens. 
R.  atomaria  (undivided).  A  synonym  of  R.  villota. 
R.  caroliniana  (Carolina).  A  synonym  of  R.  glabra, 
R.  coccinca  (red).  A  synonym  of  R.  glabra. 


Rims — continued. 

R.  copallina  (gum-copal),  fl.  greenish-yellow,  in  a  terminal, 
thyrsoid  panicle.  July.  I.,  petioles  wing-margined  between  the 
nine  to  twenty-one  oblong  or  ovate-lanceolate,  often  entire 
leaflets,  which  are  oblique  or  unequal  at  the  base,  smooth  and 
shining  above.  Branches  and  stalks  downy.  A.  1ft.  to  7ft 
North  America,  1688.  Shrub  with  running  roots. 

R.  Coriaria  (hide-tanning),  fl.  whitish  green,  in  large,  loose 
panicles.  July  and  August.  I.  villous  ;  leaflets  eleven  to  fifteen, 
elliptic,  with  large,  blunt  teeth,  becoming  purplish-red  in  decay. 
h.  15ft.  to  20ft.  Portugal  to  Tauria,  1629.  Shrub  or  low  tree. 

R.  Cotinus  (Cotinus).*  Smoke  Plant.  /.  pale  purplish  or  flesh- 
colour,  in  loose  panicles ;  pedicels  becoming  lengthened  and 
hairy  after  flowering.  June  and  July.  I.  obovate,  undivided. 
h.  6ft.  to  8ft.  Spain  to  Caucasus,  1656.  Shrub  rambling. 
(J.  F.  A.  210.) 

R.  C.  pendula  (weeping).    A  form  with  pendulous  branches. 

R.  diversiloba  (variously-lobed).  1.  smaller  than  in  R.  Toxico- 
dendron; leaflets  ovate,  very  obtuse,  obtusely  lobed  on  the 
anterior  margins.  Branchlets  short,  h.  15ft.  California.  Erect 
tree.  (B.  R.  1845,  38.) 

R.  elegans  (elegant).    A  synonym  of  R.  glabra. 

R.  glabra  (glabrous).*  fl.,  males  greenish-yellow,  females 
greenish-red,  paniculate.  June.  I.  glabrous  ;  leaflets  seventeen 
to  twenty-one,  lanceolate-oblong,  serrate,  whitish  beneath. 
Branches  glabrous,  h.  5ft.  to  18ft.  North  America,  1726.  Shrub 
or  low  tree.  (W.  D.  B.  15  ;  T.  S.  M.  572.)  SYNS.  R.  caroliniana, 
R.  coccinea,  R.  elegans  (W.  D.  B.  16),  R.  sanguinea,. 


FIG.  373.  RHUS  GLABRA  LACINIATA. 

R.  g.  laciniata  (torn).*  Fern-leaved  Sumach.  A  very  elegant 
variety,  having  leaves  cut  in  a  laciniate  manner.  See  Fig.  373. 
(R  H.  1863,  7.) 

R.  javanica  (Javan).    A  synonym  of  R.  semialata  Osbeckii. 

R.  lucida  (clear),  fl.  white;  panicles  axillary  and  terminal, 
shorter,  or  a  little  longer,  than  the  leaves.  July.  I.  shortly 
petiolate;  leaflets  sessile,  obovate,  quite  entire,  very  blunt, 
somewhat  emarginate,  quite  smooth,  glossy.  A.  4ft.  to  6ft.  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  1697.  Greenhouse. 

R,  sanguinea  (bloody).    A  synonym  of  R.  glabra. 

R.  semialata  Osbeckii  (half-winged,  Osbeck's).*  I  large; 
leaflets  fifteen  to  twenty-three,  oval,  toothed,  whitish-woolly 
beneath.  Bark  smooth.  A.  20ft.  Japan,  1867.  Greenhouse. 
(R.  H.  1867,  111,  under  name  of  R.  Osbeckii.) 

R.  suaveolens  (sweet-smelling).    A  synonym  of  R.  aromatica. 

R.  succedanea  (substituting).*  Red  Lac  Sumach,  fl.  greenish- 
yellow.  June  and  July.  fr.  white,  the  size  of  a  cherry,  contain- 
ing a  smooth  nut  I.  smooth,  permanent,  on  wingless  petioles  ; 
leaflets  eleven  to  fifteen,  ovate-lanceolate,  taper-pointed,  shining, 
netted  with  veins,  and  glaucous  beneath.  A.  10ft.  to  15ft  Japan, 
1768.  Greenhouse  evergreen. 
R.  Toxicodendron  (poison-tree).*  Poison  Ivy ;  Poison  Oak. 

t  greenish-yellow,  in  loose,  slender,  axillary  panicles.    June, 
leaflets   three,   rhombic-ovate,    mostly  pointed,    and  rather 
downy  beneath,  variously  notched,  sin ua ted,  or  cut-lobed.    North 
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America,  1640.  Shrub  climbing  by  rootlets  over  rocks,  Ac.,  or 
ascendin^  trees,  poisonous  to  the  touch.  (A.  F.  B.  iL  556 ; 
T.-S.  M.  577.) 


R.  T.  radicans  (rooting).    I.  mostly  entire  or  nearly  so.    Stems 
rooting,  but  not  climbing.     (B.  M.  " 
vulgare.) 


rooting,  but  not  "climbing.     (B.  M".  1806,  under  name  of  R.  T. 
R.   typhina  (fever).*     Stag's-horn   Sumach;    Vinegar-tree.    Jt. 


t.  typhina  (fever).*  Stag's-horn  Suiuu«,u ,  .  ^..^cii-ncc.  yt. 
greenish-yellow,  in  a  terminal,  thyrsoid  panicle.  June.  I.,  leaflets 
eleven  to  thirty-one,  pale  beneath,  oblong-lanceolate,  pointed, 
serrate,  rarely  laciniate.  Branches  and  stalks  densely-velvety 
hairy.  A.  10ft.  to  30ft.  North  America,  1629.  Shrub  or  tree. 
(T.  S.  M.  571.)  R.  viridiflora  (green-flowered)  is  a  male-flowered 
form  of  this  species. 

R.  t.  arborescens  (arborescent).  I.  slightly  downy  beneath. 
A.  10ft.  to  25ft.  Tree. 

R.  t.  frutescens  (shrubby).  I  downy  and  whitish  beneath. 
h.  2ft.  to  10ft.  Shrub. 

R.  venenata  (poisonous).  Poison  Elder,  Sumach,  or  Dogwood. 
}t.  green,  in  loose  and  slender  axillary  panicles.  July.  I.  rattier 
glabrous  than  pubescent ;  leaflets  seven  to  thirteen,  obovate- 
oblong,  entire.  A.  6ft.  to  18ft.  North  America.  1713.  The  most 
poisonous  species  of  the  genus.  (T.  S.  M.  575 ;  W.  D.  B.  19.) 
SYN.  R.  vernix. 

R.  vernicifera  (varnish-bearing).  Japan  Lacquer  or  Varnish- 
tree.  Jl.  greenish-yellow.  June.  I.  long,  resembling  those  of 
a  Walnut ;  leaflets  eleven  or  thirteen,  elliptic,  acute,  quite  entire, 
smoothish  above,  but  velvety  beneath  from  pubescence.  Branch- 
lets  and  stalks  clothed  with  soft  down.  A.  30ft.  Japan,  1823. 
Tree. 

R.  vernix  (varnish).    A  synonym  of  R.  venenata. 

R.  villosa  (villous).  Jl.  greenish-yellow  ;  racemes  axillary,  much 
shorter  than  the  leaves,  the  terminal  ones  paniculate,  some- 
what longer.  July.  1.  petiolate ;  leaflets  sessile,  obovate,  obtuse, 
mucronulate,  entire,  lin.  to  liin.  long,  iin.  to  lin.  wide,  with 
revolute  margins,  hairy  or  villous  on  both  surfaces,  as  well  as  the 
petioles  and  branchlets.  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  1714.  Greenhouse 
evergreen  shrub  or  tree.  SYN.  R.  atomaria. 

RHYXCHADENIA.  A  synonym  of  Macradeiiia 
(which  see). 

RHYNCHANTHERA  (from  rhynchos,  a  beak,  and 
anthera,   an    anther;    the    anthers   are   beaked).       OBD. 
Melastomacece.      A    genus    of    about    two    dozen   species 
of    glandular    or     pilose,    often     bristly,    stove,    annual 
or  perennial  herbs  or  shrubs,  natives  of  Brazil,  Guiana, 
New    Grenada,    and    Peru.       Flowers    purple,    panicled, 
often    large,    showy  ;     calyx    tube    ovoid    OY    campanu- 
late ;    lobes   five,   subulate,   lanceolate,   or   bristly,   often 
persistent;    petals   obovate;    stamens  ten,  very  unequal. 
Leaves  ovate,  cordate,  or  oblong.     The  only  species  in- 
troduced— R.  grandijlora — is  a  handsome,  stove,  evergreen 
shrub.     It   requires   a  compost  of  rich,  sandy  peat  and 
fibry  loam.     Ample   drainage   is   essential.     Propagation 
may  be  effected  by  cuttings,  inserted  in  sandy  loam,  in 
heat,   and  covered  with  a   bell   glass,   which   should  be 
slightly  raised,  in  order  to  permit  free  circulation,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  to  prevent  damping  off. 
R,  grandiflora  (large-flowered),    fl.  numerous,  terminal,  shortly 
pedicellate  ;  calyx  tube  purple,  shorter  than  the  narrow  teeth, 
panicle    dichotomously    branched,  corymbiform.     Autumn.     L. 
rather  large  and  long-stalked,  cordate-ovate,  shortly  acuminate, 
serrulated,  seven  to  nine-nerved,  slightly  bristly.    Branches  sub- 
terete,  hairy,  or  sometimes  slightly  hispid.    A.  6ft    North  Brazil, 
1873.    (B.  M.  6011.) 

RHYNCHITES.  A  genus  of  Weevils,  noteworthy 
for  the  harm  done  by  several  of  the  species  to  trees. 
Some  of  them  have  the  habit  of  rolling  part  of  a  leaf, 
or  one  or  more  leaves,  into  a  cone,  to  supply  protection 
and  food  to  the  larvae.  The  cones  hang  in  a  withered 
state  by  the  half-cut  stalks  or  midribs  of  the  leaves. 
Others  gnaw  partly  through  young  shoots,  or  young 
fruit,  and  lay  one  or  more  eggs  in  each,  and  the  larvae 
feed  in  the  withered  branch  or  fruit.  By  the  time  the 
larva  is  full-fed,  the  part  of  the  plant  containing  it 
has  usually  fallen  off,  and  the  larva  crawls  into  the  earth, 
there  becomes  a  pupa,  and,  finally,  the  beetle  emerges, 
generally  in  the  following  spring.  The  beetles  are  harm- 
ful also  by  gnawing  the  young  leaves  and  branches 
of  most  kinds  of  trees,  including  fruit-trees,  for  their 
own  food.  They  are  all  small,  usually  being  from  iin. 
to  iin.  long.  The  general  outline  is  broadly  pear- 


Rhynchites — continued. 

shaped,  the  wing-cases  being  rather  square  in  front,  and 
broader  than  the  thorax.  The  head  bears  a  rather  long, 
decurved  beak,  on  the  middle  of  which  are  the  straight, 
clubbed  antennae.  The  beetles  are  all  shining  dark  blue, 
green,  brown,  or  coppery-red  in  colour.  Reference  has 
already  been  made  to  these  insects  as  injurious  to  Pear- 
trees,  Plum-trees,  &c.  The  following  are  the  most 
hurtful  species : 

R.  Alliance  is  much  like  R.  conicus  in  size  and  colour, 
but  the  thorax  is  finely  pitted,  and  has  a  smooth  dorsal 
line,  and  the  elytra  are  not  decidedly  wider  behind  the 
middle.  The  larvae  live  in  the  stalks  and  midribs  of  the 
leaves  of  many  fruit-trees,  e.g.,  Apple,  &c. 

R.  Bacchus  is  iin.  to  ^in.  long,  purple-red,  with  a 
golden-coppery  gleam  on  the  wing-cases  and  on  the  back 
of  the  neck ;  beak,  legs,  and  antennae  are  blue- black ; 
wing-cases  deeply  punctured,  and  transversely  wrinkled. 
This  species  prefers  Apple  and  Pear  trees,  but  is  not 
restricted  to  them.  The  larvae  live  in  the  still  unripe 
fruits,  which  are  hindered  and  interfered  with  in  their 
growth. 

R.  betuleti  is  about  -^in.  long,  or  more,  entirely  blue 
or  shining  green,  or  a  combination  of  these,  and  hair- 
less ;  wing-cases  closely  punctate,  irregularly  striate,  not 
wrinkled.  The  beetles  live  on  many  kinds  of  tree.-*,  but 
prefer,  among  those  of  gardens,  Pear-trees  and  Vines. 
The  females  make  conical  habitations  for  the  larvae  out 
of  one  or  several  leaves  rolled  together,  and  caused  to 
wither  by  their  stalks  being  partly  gnawed  through,  as 
stated  above. 

jR.  conicus  is  from  fin.  to  £in.  long;  colour  deep  blue, 
sometimes  with  a  greenish  tinge;  beak  and  limbs  black; 
thorax  coarsely  pitted ;  wing-cases  deeply  punctate- 
striate,  broadest  behind  the  middle.  In  May  and  June, 
the  females  lay  eggs  in  the  young  shoots  of  Apples, 
Pears,  Plums,  Cherries,  and  other  fruit-trees,  and  then 
gnaw  the  branches  partly  through  below  the  situation 
of  the  eggs.  The  branches  fade  and  hang  down,  and 
in  this  state  form  the  proper  food  of  the  larvae,  which 
feed  in  the  pith. 

R.  cupreus  is  about  £in.  or  iin.  long,  and  is  coppery 
or  bronze-coloured,  with  a  thin  coat  of  greyish  hairs ; 
the  beak  and  limbs  are  black;  the  thorax  is  closely 
punctured;  the  elytra  are  deeply  punctate-striate,  with 
the  interspaces  transversely  wrinkled.  The  beetles  live 
on  all  kinds  of  fruit-trees  in  early  summer,  and  do  con- 
siderable harm  by  gnawing  the  young  shoots  and  buds; 
but  they  prefer  Cherries  and  Plums.  The  females  seek 
out  the  young  fruits,  and  deposit  an  egg  in  a  hole  bored 
in  each,  after  the  stalk  is  gnawed  half  through,  so  that, 
after  a  time,  the  fruits  fall  to  the  earth.  The  larvae 
feed  in  the  fruits  till  ready  to  enter  the  soil,  there  to 
become  pupae. 

A  beetle  of  this  genus,  R.  bicolor,  injures  Roses  in  the 
United  States. 

Remedies.  These  consist  of  the  capture  of  the  beetles 
by  shaking  the  trees  over  trays  tarred  inside,  and  the 
removal  of  the  conspicuously  injured  leaves,  young 
branches,  or  fruits,  to  be  burned  as  soon  as  convenient. 
Fortunately,  the  evil  can  be  checked,  in  most  cases, 
without  serious  labour. 

RHYNCHOGLOSSUM  (from  rhynchos,  a  beak,  and 
glossa,  a  tongue ;  the  lower  lip  of  the  flower  is  in  the 
form  of  a  tongue-like  beak).  STNS.  Antonia,  Loxotis. 
OBD.  Gesneracece.  A  genus  of  one  or  two  species  of 
closely  -  related,  erect,  slightly  -  branched  stove  herbs, 
broadly  dispersed  over  the  East  Indies  and  the  Malayan 
Archipelago.  Flowers  blue,  rather  large,  shortly  pedi- 
cellate, pendulous;  calyx  broadly  tubular-campanulate, 
shortly  five-fid;  corolla  tube  cylindrical,  loosely  incurved; 
limb  bilabiate,  the  dorsal  lobe  shortly  bifid,  the  anterior 
one  much  larger  and  trifid,  the  lateral  ones  shorter ; 
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racemes  terminal,  or  at  length  opposite  the  leaves, 
secnnd,  loose.  Leaves  alternate,  ample,  membranous, 
very  uneqnilateral.  R.  zeylanicum  is  a  pretty  annual,  or 
at  most  biennial,  requiring  culture  similar  to  Klugia 
(which  see). 
B.  zeylanicum  (Cingalese).  JL  in  long,  terminal,  sometimes 

interrupted,  sometimes  leafy,  racemes  ;  corolla  blue,  paler  and 

almost  white  beneath,  with  a  little  yellow.    July.    I.  alternate, 

petiolate,  somewhat  ovate,  entire,  closely  penninerved.     A.  about 

1ft.    Ceylon,  1844.    (B.  M.  4198.) 

RHYNCHOPETALUM.  Included  under  Lobelia 
(which  see). 

RHYNCHOSIA  (from  rhynchos,  a  beak;  alluding 
to  the  shape  of  the  keel).  OED.  Leguminosce.  A  genus 
comprising  about  seventy-five  species  of  stove  or  green- 
house, twining,  prostrate,  or  rarely  erect  herbs,  shrubs, 
or  sub-shrubs,  inhabiting  warm  regions.  Flowers  yellow, 
the  standard  often  darkly  lined,  rarely  purple,  in 
axillary  racemes,  rarely  solitary  in  the  axils;  two  upper 
calyx  lobes  more  or  less  connate;  standard  obovate  or 
orbicular,  spreading  or  reflexed;  keel  incurved  at  the 
apex.  Leaves  pinnately,  or  rarely  sub-digitately,  tri- 
foliolate,  exstipellate  or  minutely  stipellate;  leaflets 
resinous-dotted  beneath  The  species  are  of  no  great 
beauty ;  only  four  call  for  mention  here.  They  thrive 
in  a  light,  sandy  soil,  and  may  be  propagated  by  seeds. 

B.  Chrysoscias  (Chrysoscias).  /.  golden-yellow  or  orange; 
standard  ample  ;  peduncles  three  or  four-flowered  at  the  summit. 
May.  I.  on  very  short  petioles  ;  leaflets  liin.  long,  oblong-lanceo- 
late, with  revolute  margins,  dark-coloured  above,  fulvescent 
beneath.  South  Africa,  1871.  Climbing,  greenhouse  sub-shrub, 
covered  on  the  younger  portions  with  gold  or  tawny  hairs. 
(B.  M.  5913.) 

B.  cyanosperma  (blue-seeded),  f..,  corolla  bright  red-purple, 
equalling  the  calyx.  Summer.  I.,  leaflets  three,  leathery; 
central  one  r.oundish,  4in.  to  5in.  long,  cuspidate,  with  a 
petiolule  Jin.  long ;  lateral  ones  unequal-sided ;  upper  surface 
•thinly,  lower  densely,  grey-pubescent.  Tall,  shrubby  climber. 
Tropics. 

B.  C.  albiflora  (white-flowered),  fl.  yellowish-white.  April. 
I.  acuuiinate,  with  a  very  long  acumen.  Climbing,  stove  sub- 
shrub.  (B.  M.  1859,  under  name  of  Cylista  allnjlora.) 

B.  gibba  (tumid).  A.,  standard  ovate,  streaked  with  brown; 
peduncles  Sin.  to  4in.  long,  floriferous  above  the  middle. 
September  and  October.  I.  on  rather  long  petioles;  leaflets 
variable,  sometimes  almost  orbicular  and  very  obtuse,  sometimes 
rhomboid,  acuminate,  the  lateral  ones  very  unequal-sided,  Jin.  to 
liin.  long  and  broad.  Stems  climbing  or  trailing,  densely  pubes- 
cent. South  Africa.  Greenhouse  shrub.  (B.  R.  275,  under  name 
of  Glycine  caribcea.) 

B.  phaseoloides  (Phaseolus-like).  /.,  standard  striped  with 
purple;  racemes  many-flowered.  June  and  July.  I.,  leaflets 
ovate  or  ovate-rhomboid,  pointed.  Stem  suffruticose,  twining, 
sub-cylindrical.  West  Indies,  1818.  Stove.  (B.  M.  2284,  under 
name  of  Glycine  phaseoloides.) 

RHYNCHOS  PERMUM  (of  Lindley).  A  synonym 
of  Trachelospermum  (which  see). 

RHYNCHOSTYLIS    (from    rhynchos,  a  beak,   and 
stulos,  a  pillar;    alluding  to  the  shape  of    the   column). 
OBD.  Orchideas.    A  small  genus  (two  or  three  species)  of 
stove,  epiphytal  orchids,  natives  of  the  East  Indies  and 
the    Malayan    Archipelago.      Flowers     rather     large    or 
mediocre,  shortly  pedicellate ;  lateral  sepals  broader  than 
the  dorsal  one;     lip   affixed   to   the  column,   profoundly 
saccate   at  base,   with    obsolete,    lateral  lobes;    column 
short,     thick;     racemes     lateral,     long,     dense-flowered. 
Leaves    distichous,    coriaceous    or    fleshy,    flat;    sheaths 
persistent,  concealing  the  stem.     For  culture  of  R.  retusa, 
the  best-known  species,  see  Saccolabium. 
B.  retusa  (retuse).»   «.  white,  striped  with  violet-pink ;   petals 
half  as  wide  as  the  ovate  sepals ;  lip  one-coloured,  with  a  com- 
pressed, truncate-conical  spur,  the  lamina  lanceolate,  inflexed, 
slightly  costate  at  back  ;   racemes  cylindrical,  dense.    1.  1ft.  long 
channelled,   unequally  truncate.    Kast  Indies,  1820.     A  pretty 
species.     S\'NS.   Saccolabium   Ulumei  (L.  S    O    47)    S    auttatum 
(B.  M.  4108),  Sarcanthut  giMatus  (B.  B.  1443)'. 

RHYNCHOTECHUM  (name  not  explained  by  its 
author).  STNS.  Cheilosandra,  Chiliandra,  Corysanthera. 
OBD.  Gesneracece.  A  genus  comprising  about  half-a-dozen 
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species  of  villous,  hairy,  or  woolly,  stove  sub-shrubs, 
natives  of  the  East  Indies  and  the  Malayan  Archipelago. 
Flowers  pink  or  white,  small;  calyx  of  five  narrow  seg- 
ments ;  corolla  with  a  short,  broadly  campanulate  tube, 
and  a  sub-bilabiate  limb ;  cymes  pedunculate  in  the  axils 
or  defoliated  nodes,  often  bundle-flowered,  densely  or 
loosely  trichotomous.  Leaves  ample,  opposite  or  rarely 
ternately  whorled.  Only  one  species  has  yet  been  intro- 
duced. For  culture,  see  Gesnera. 

B.  cllipticum  (elliptic-leaved),  fi.  of  a  deep  rose-colour,  small, 
disposed  in  crowded,  axillary  corymbs.  Summer.  I.  opposite, 
obovate-elliptic.  Stem  simple,  erect,  2ft.  to  3ft.  high.  Assam  and 
Sikkim,  1870.  (B.  M.  5832.) 

RHYNCOPERA.     Included  under  Pleurothallis. 

RHYSOSPERMUM.  A  synonym  of  Notelaea 
(which  see). 

RHYTIDANDRA.  A  synonym  of  Marlea  (which 
see). 

RHYTIDOPHYLLUM  (from  rhytis,  rhytidos,  a 
wrinkle,  and  phyllon,  a  leaf ;  alluding  to  the  rugose 
leaves).  OB.D.  Gesneracece.  A  genus  comprising  about 
ten  species  of  villous  or  white- woolly,  rarely  almost 
glabrous,  stove  shrubs  or  small  trees,  natives  of  the 
West  Indies  and  Columbia.  Flowers  often  softly  vil- 
lous or  woolly  ;  calyx  tube  adnate,  turbinate,  or  nearly 
hemispherical;  corolla  usually  greenish  outside,  variously 
coloured  within;  tube  incurved,  enlarged  above;  limb 
of  short,  broad,  erecto-patent  lobes;  peduncles  axillary, 
elongated,  cymosely  many-flowered.  Leaves  alternate, 
shortly  petiolate,  often  elongated,  entire  or  crenate, 
softly  rugose  or  scabrous,  sometimes  very  scabrous  and 
woolly  beneath.  Only  two  species  have  been  introduced. 
For  culture,  see  Gesuera. 

B.  anriculatum  (eared),  fl.  greenish,  red -spotted  within; 
corolla  sub-campanulate,  hairy ;  peduncles  almost  equalling  the 
leaves,  glandular-tomentose.  August.  I.  sessile,  narrowed  at 
base  and  auriculate,  dilated  and  semi-amplexicaul,  serrated, 
tomentose  -  scabrous  above,  slightly  hoary  beneath,  h.  1ft. 
Brazil,  1824.  (B.  M.  3562.) 

B.  tomentosum  (tomentose).  A.,  corolla  greenish-yellow,  varie- 
gated with  purple  spots,  or  purple,  |in.  long,  scabrous-tomentose  ; 
peduncles  equalling  or  exceeding  the  leaves.  Summer.  I.  lan- 
ceolate or  oblong-lanceolate,  4in.  to  Sin.  long,  acuminate,  serrate, 
scabrous  above,  villous  beneath,  h.  2ft.  to  3ft.  West  Indies. 
(B.  M.  1023,  under  name  of  Gesneria  totnentosa). 

RHYTIGLOSSA.     A  synonym  of  Dianthera. 

RHYTISMA.  A  genus  of  Fungi  which  make  their 
appearance  upon  the  leaves  and  branches  of  Maples, 
certain  Willows,  and  a  few  other  plants,  in  the  form  of 
shining,  deep  black  patches,  rising  a  little  above  the 
general  level  of  the  part  bearing  them.  The  most  gene- 
rally known  species  is  that  which  gives  rise  to  the  large 
black  spots  so  common  in  autumn  upon  the  leaves  of  Acer 
campestre,  or  Field  Maple,  and  of  Acer  Pseudo-platanus, 
the  Sycamore  of  England,  the  Plane  of  Scotland.  These 
spots,  in  their  common  form,  are  often  iin.  or  more  in 
breadth,  and  are  of  a  uniform  tint.  The  Fungus  is 
known  as  R.  acerinum.  A  variety  called  R.  punctatum 
differs  from  this  in  having  the  spots  broken  up  into  a 
number  of  small  black  specks  instead  of  a  uniform  black 
patch.  In  autumn,  there  is  no  sign  of  reproductive 
organs  on  the  Fungus;  but  if  a  patch  is  examined  in 
spring,  after  the  leaf  has  lain  on  the  moist  ground  all 
winter,  there  are  found  imbedded  in  the  mass  nume- 
rous asci,  each  inclosing  eight  slender  spores. 

The  remedy  is  easy,  and  consists  in  the  careful  re- 
moval of  the  diseased  leaves,  as  is  done  in  well-kept 
gardens  and  pleasure-grounds.  In  such  places,  this 
disease  is  of  rare  occurrence  compared  with  its  abundance 
in  most  other  localities.  Its  presence  renders  the  leaves 
unsightly,  but  is  not  dangerous  to  them. 

RIB.  A  primary  and  strong  vein,  or  conspicuous 
portion  of  the  framework,  of  a  leaf. 
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RIBBON    GRASS.     See  Phalaris    arundiiiacea 
variegata. 

RIBBON-TREE.     See  Plagianthus. 

RIBES  (an  Arabic  name,  properly  belonging  to  a 
species  of  Rheum;  Grossularia  was,  according  to  Dr. 
Asa  Gray,  the  proper  name  to  have  been  adopted  for 
the  genus).  Currant ;  Gooseberry.  Including  Calobotrya, 
Chrysobotrya,  and  Grossularia.  OBD.  Saxifrages.  A 
genus  comprising  about  fifty-six  species  of  hardy,  de- 
ciduous shrubs,  often  resinous  -  glandular,  unarmed,  or 
with  spines  beneath  the  axils  or  scattered;  they  are 
natives  of  Europe,  temperate  Asia  and  America,  and 
the  Andes  of  South  America.  Flowers  white,  yellow, 
red,  or  green,  rarely  purple,  often  unisexual  by  abortion, 
racemose  or  sub  -  solitary ;  calyx  tube  ovoid  or  spherical, 
adnate  to  the  ovary;  limb  tubular  or  campanulate,  four 
or  five-fid,  often  coloured,  the  lobes  erect  or  incurved, 
imbricated  or  sub-valvate ;  petals  four  or  five,  inserted 
at  the  throat  of  the  calyx,  small,  scale-like,  usually 
included  ;  stamens  four  or  five,  inserted  with  the 
petals  ;  pedicels  bracteate  at  base  and  bibracteolate  in 
the  middle.  Berries  oblong  or  globose,  pulpy,  crowned 
by  the  calyx,  one-celled,  many-seeded.  Leaves  scattered, 
often  fascicled,  petiolate,  simple,  entire  or  often  lobed, 
crenate,  or  cut,  plicate  or  convolute  in  vernation  ;  stipules 
adnate  to  the  petioles  or  wanting.  A  great  many  of 
the  plants  have  been  introduced;  those  best  known  in 
garden  are  described  below.  Four  species  are  in- 
cluded in  the  British  Flora.  Spring  is  the  flowering 
period.  There  is  but  little  difliculty  in  propagating  and 
growing  any  of  the  species.  They  root  readily  from  cut- 
tings or  layers,  and  succeed  in  almost  any  ordinary  garden 
soil.  See  also  Currant  and  Gooseberry. 

FUNGI.  These  are  not,  on  the  whole,  very  destructive 
to  the  shrubs  of  this  genus.  The  dead  roots  and 
stems  provide  suitable  food  for  Nectria  Ribis,  and  for 
other  Pyrenomycetea ;  but  these  need  not  be  discussed 
here.  The  living  leaves  of  Gooseberries  frequently, 
and  of  Currants  occasionally,  show  orange  or  reddish, 
swollen  spots,  on  which  are  numerous  little  pits  or 
cups,  filled  with  the  small  spores  of  JEcidium  Grossu- 
laria}. This  Fungus  also  attacks  the  fruits,  and  may  do 
a  good  deal  of  harm,  but  is  not  usually  very  injurious. 
The  diseased  leaves  and  fruits  should  be  picked  off  as 
soon  as  the  orange  spots  are  observed.  Less  often,  the 
leaves  bear  small,  dark  brown  masses,  which,  on  exa- 
mination with  the  microscope,  are  found  to  be  made  up 
of  brown  spores,  each  consisting  of  two  cells,  and  borne 
on  a  pale  stalk  attached  to  one  end  of  the  spore.  This 
Fungus  is  named  Puccinia  Ribis.  Another  Fungus  is 
common  and  destructive  to  the  leaves  of  species  •  of 
Ribes  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  It  appears  in  the 
form  of  yellow,  raised  spots  on  the  lower  surface  of  the 
leaves,  often  so  numerous  as  almost  to  overspread  them, 
and,  in  time,  to  destroy  them.  These  spots  are  covered 
with  the  round,  one-celled  spores  of  Cceoma  Ribesii. 

The  leaves  of  Gooseberries  and  of  Currants  are  often 
marked  with  discoloured  spots,  which  become  dry  and 
withered.  In  these  are  generally  to  be  seen  minute, 
black  spots,  which,  under  the  microscope,  are  found  to 
be  pycnidia  with  minute  sporidia.  Those  on  Currants 
belong  to  forms  known  by  the  names  of  Glceosporium 
Ribis  and  Septoria  Ribis,  and  those  on  Gooseberries 
have  received  the  name  of  Septoria  Grossularice.  They 
are  all,  probably,  young  stages  of  true  Pyrenomycetes,  of 
which  one,  Sphcerella  Ribis,  has  been  recorded  from 
similar  spots.  These  Fungi  seldom  do  serious  injury. 
The  most  successful  treatment  is  to  pick  off  and  burn 
the  leaves  that  show  the  spots,  and  the  same  holds 
good  of  the  Puccinia  and  the  Gaeoma  mentioned  above. 
The  leaves  of  Gooseberries  are  frequently  covered  with 
a  thin,  white  coating,  which,  after  a  time,  becomes 
studded  with  small,  black  grains,  like  gunpowder.  This 
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is  due  to  the  growth  of  a  Mildew  (which  see),  known 
as  Microsphcera  Grossularice.  The  white  coat  is  com- 
posed of  the  mycelium  and  conidia  (see  Oidium).  The 
black  specks  are  perithecia,  which  bear  ten  to  fifteen 
transparent  outgrowths,  bifurcated  about  three  times. 
Each  perithecium  incloses  from  four  to  eight  asci,  which 
contain  four  or  five  spores.  Flowers  of  sulphur  and  solu- 
tion _  of  potassium  sulphide,  employed  as  advised  under 
Oidium,  are  the  best  remedies,  should  any  be  needed. 

INSECTS,  &c.  The  animals  most  injurious  to  plants 
of  this  genus  have  been  briefly  treated  of  under  the 
headings  Currant  and  Gooseberry;  and  several  of 
them  have  received  somewhat  fuller  notice  under  the 
headings  mentioned  below.  The  young  twigs  of  Currants 
are  often  bored  into  and  killed  by  the  larvae  of  the 
Currant  Clearwing  Moth  (which  see).  The  infested 
branches  may  be  detected  by  the  drooping  of  the  leaves 
and  should  be  cut  off,  with  the  larvae  in  them,  and 
burned. 


FIG.  374.  GOOSEBERRY  AND  CURRANT  SAWFLY  (Nematus  Ribesii)— 
a,  Lines  to  show  actual  spread  of  wings  and  length  of  body. 

The  buds  of  Black  Currants  (R.  nigrum)  are,  in  some 
localities,  tenanted  by  Mites  (Phytoptus  Ribis),  which 
cause  them  to  enlarge,  but  destroy  the  shoots ;  and  the 
bushes  are  thus  rendered  useless,  and  may  be  killed. 
The  swollen  buds  should  be  removed,  and  destroyed ; 
and,  if  the  attack  is  severe,  the  bushes  should  be  up- 
rooted, and  burned,  and  others  should  not  be  planted  in 
the  same  soil  for  two  or  three  years  (see  Mites). 

The  leaves  of  Gooseberries,  and  of  Currants  of  several 
kinds,  suffer  very  seriously  from  the  attacks,  of  the 
larvaa  of  the  Gooseberry  or  Mag-pie  Moth  (which 
see)  ;  and,  to  a  less  degree,  from  those  of  the  V-Moth 
(Halia  or  Phalcena  Wavaria).  The  appearance  of  the 
former,  and  the  remedies  against  the  larvae,  are  spe- 
cified under  the  heading  quoted  above.  The  V-Moth  also 
belongs  to  the  Geometers,  and  resembles  the  Magpie 
Moth  in  form ;  but  the  spread  of  wings  does  not  exceed 
Hin.,  and  the  colour  is  grey,  with  a  purplish  gloss,  and 
brownish  hind  margins  to  the  wings.  Along  the  front 
margin,  each  fore  wing  bears  numerous  short  streaks, 
and  four  spots  of  dark  brown.  The  second  spot  joins 
with  a  dark  spot  in  the  centre  of  the  wing,  so  as  to 
form  a  V  (hence  the  popular  name  of  the  moth),  with 
its  tip  directed  from  the  body.  The  moth  appears  in 
July;  the  larvae  are  most  conspicuous  about  May.  They 
are  cylindrical,  with  slight  dilatations  along  the  sides. 
The  head  is  lead-coloured,  with  dark  markings;  and 
the  body  varies  from  dull  green  to  lead-colour,  but 
always  shows  wavy,  smoke-coloured  lines  lengthwise, 
and  a  row  of  pale  yellow  spots  along  each  side;  in  each 
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spot  are  three  black  warts,  each,  bearing  a  black  bristle. 
The  pupa  is  suspended  in  a  slight  web  among  the  leaves 
on  the  bushes.  The  same  remedies  may  be  used  against 
these  insects  as  against  the  Magpie  Moth. 

Sawflies  are  frequently  most  hurtful  to  Gooseberries, 
and  to  Red  and  White  Currants.  (See  Gooseberry  and 
Currant  Sawfly  for  a  short  account  of  Nematus  Ribesii, 
the  most  hurtful  species.  But  the  account  there  given 
is  so  incomplete,  that  we  supplement  it  here,  in  view 
of  the  very  great  damage  often  done  by  the  larvffi  to 
Gooseberry  and  Currant-bushes,  which,  at  times,  they 
completely  strip  of  their  leaves.)  The  insects  (see  Fig. 
374)  are  clay-yellow,  with  three  large,  black  marks  on 
the  back  of  the  thorax,  one  on  the  breast,  and  others  on 
the  sides.  The  legs  are  pale,  except  dark  tips  to  the 
last  pair;  the  antennas  are  dark.  The  wings  are  hyaline, 
with  a  black  stigma.  The  body  is  iin.  or  -^in.  long. 
The  insects  vary  in  the  amount  of  black  upon  them, 
occasionally  having  even  the  abdomen  almost  black. 
The  eggs  are  laid  on  the  veins  of  the  lower  surface  of 
the  leaf,  in  which  the  young  larvae  eat  little  holes  at 
first ;  but,  after  a  time,  they  devour  the  whole  leaf,  ex- 
cept the  chief  veins.  The  larvae,  till  their  last  moult, 
are  mostly  green,  studded  with  numerous  black,  shining 


FIG.  375.  LARVA  OK  GOOSEBERRY  AND  CURRANT  SAWFLY 
(A'ematus  Itibenii). 

tubercles,  bearing  hairs  (see  Fig.  375).  The  first  and 
second,  and  the  eleventh  to  thirteenth,  segments  are 
orange.  The  true  legs  are  mostly  black,  and  the  claspers 
are  pale  green.  In  the  last  moult,  the  tubercles  are  thrown 
off,  and  the  larvae  become  uniform  bluish  -  green,  with 
an  orange  spot  behind  the  head,  and  another  on  the 
tail.  When  full-fed,  the  larvae  drop  to  the  ground,  and 
an  inch  or  two  below  the  surface  spin  brown  cocoons. 
Inside  these  may  be  found  the  pupae,  green  or  yellowish  - 
green,  with  orange  markings  on  the  thorax  and  tip  of 
the  abdomen.  There  are  usually  two  generations  in  the 
year. 

Nematus  appendiculatus  is  less  often  markedly  in- 
jurious to  Gooseberry  and  Currant-bushes;  for,  though 
widely  diffused  throughout  Britain,  it  is  not  very 
common.  This  Sawfly  is  readily  distinguished  from 
N.  Ribesii  by  its  black  abdomen,  as  well  as  by  its  more 
truncate  front  wings,  rather  smaller  size,  and  other  minor 
peculiarities.  The  larva  is  green,  with  a  yellowish  tint 
on  the  second  and  eleventh  and  anal  segments,  and  on 
the  posterior  legs.  The  larvae  go  below  ground  to 
pupate. 

Nematus  consobrinus  also  feeds,  in  the  larval  state, 
on  the  leaves  of  Gooseberries,  and  is  not  rare  in  Britain! 
It  much  resembles  N.  Ribesii,  but  is  slightly  smaller 
and  duller-coloured,  though  it  varies  a  good  deal  in 
the  latter  respect.  The  larva  is  green,  beset  with  black 
tubercles,  each  bearing  a  hair;  the  second  segment,  the 
sides  over  the  legs,  and  part  of  the  last  segment, 
are  yellow.  At  the  last  moult,  the  body  becomes  uniform 
bright  green,  except  that  behind  the  head  and  on  the 
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last  segment  yellow  is  visible.     There  is  only  one  genera- 
tion annually  in  Britain. 

Remedies  are  specified  under  the  heading  already 
quoted,  and  need  not  be  repeated  here.  They  are  applic- 
able to  all  three  species  of  Sawflies,  and  are,  indeed, 
useful  against  all  the  insects  that  feed  exposed  on  the 
leaves. 

Several  species  of  Greenflies,  or  Aphides  (which  see), 
live  on  the  lower  surface  of  the  leaves  of  Gooseberries 
and  Currants,  and  frequently  distort  the  young  leaves  at 
the  tips  of  the  branches,  causing  these,  on  the  Currants 
especially,  to  become  swollen  and  reddened.  Besides 
the  injury  thus  done  to  the  plants,  the  fruit  suffers 
from  being  covered  with  the  sticky  excretions  of  the 
insects,  and  with  the  dust  and  soot  that  adhere  to 
these,  and  the  Fungi  that  find  suitable  food  in  them. 
In  Buckton's  "  British  Aphides,"  the  following  are  re- 


FIG.  376.  APHIS  (MYZUS)  RIBIS. 

The  figure  on  the  leaf  shows  the  Wingless  Female  rather  larger 
than  natural  size  ;  the  lower  figure  shows  the  Winged  l<'eiu;ile 
much  enlarged. 

corded  as  especially  injurious,  viz.,  Myzus  Ribis  (foe 
Fig.  376)  with  cylindrical  honey-tubes,  and  Ehopalo- 
siphum  Ribis  with  the  honey-tubes  widened  in  the 
middle.  Both  species  are  green,  with  dark  markings. 
For  remedies  against  these  insects,  see  Aphides.  The 
tips  of  the  twigs  bearing  distorted  leaves  should  be  cut 
off  and  destroyed  by  fire,  if  practicable.  Syringing  the 
bushes  with  water  afterwards  is  beneficial,  by  cleaning 
the  leaves  and  fruits. 

On  the  Continent  of  Europe,  of  late  years,  a  good 
deal  of  injury  has  been  done  by  a  Gall-midge,  the 
larvae  of  which  feed  in  the  flower  buds,  and  destroy 
them.  The  insects  have  not  yet  been  reared.  This  foe 
has  not  been  recorded  in  Britain. 

The  fruits  are  sometimes  injured  by  the  larvae  of  Hal-in 
Wavaria  (see  above);  but  the  worst  foes  to  them  are 
birds,  e.g.,  blackbirds  and  thrushes.  The  loss  from  this 
cause  is  easily  prevented  by  netting  bushes  of  any  choice 
varieties  ;  but  probably  the  plants  benefit  as  much  as 
they  lose  when  left  unnetted,  inasmuch  as  it  has  been 
observed  that  bushes  under  nets  are  more  liable  than 
others  to  be  injured  by  insects.  It  must  be  remembered, 
also,  that  the  birds  most  apt  to  carry  off  the  fruits  of 
Gooseberries  and  Currants  well  repay  such  plundering 
by  their  services  in  destroying  noxious  insects,  snails, 
and  other  marauders  during  the  year,  besides  the  plea- 
sure derived  from  their  song. 


R.  alpinum  (alpine).  Tasteless  Mountain  Currant.  /.  yellowish  ; 
racemes  erect,  glandular-pubescent  ;  males  2in.  to  2iin.  long, 
twenty  to  thirty  -flowered;  females  shorter,  eight  to  ten-flowered. 


jfr.  scarlet,  iin.  in  diameter,  in>ipid.  1.  l£in  to  2in.  in  diameter, 
broadly  ovate,  three  to  flve-lobed  ;  lobes  usually  three,  acute,  cut, 
and  serrate,  hairy,  h.  3ft.  Europe  (Britain),  &c.  Unarmed 
shrub.  (Sy.  En.  B.  519.) 

R.  a.  japonicum  (Japanese),  fl.  greenish,  small,  glomerulate 
fr.  cherry-red.  I.  persistent,  three-lobed,  denticulate-crenate, 
strongly  nerved.  Branches  divaricate,  h.  3ft  Japan,  1877. 

R.  a.  aureum  (golden-leaved).  A  very  dwarf,  garden  strain,  with 
yellow  flowers,  well  adapted  for  rockeries,  &c.  1881. 
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R.    anrenm   (golden-flowered).*    Buffalo   Currant    fl,.  golden- 
yellow  ;  petals  much  shorter  than  the  calyx  segments  ;  racemes 


1812.    Glabrous,  unarmed  shrub.    (B.  R.  125.) 


FIG.  377.  FRUITING  BRANCH  OF  RIBES  GROSSULARIA. 

R.    a.   praecox  (early-flowering).     JL,  racemes  bracteate.      fr. 
smaller,  copious,   turbinate.     I.  cnneate  at  base,  pubescent  be- 
ath.    The  flowers  and  fruit  appear  earlier  than  in  the  type. 


(L.  B.  C.  1533,  under 


of  R.  frayrans.) 


Ribes — continued. 

with  a  mealy  bloom  ;  lobes  bluntly  toothed  at  the  apex.  h.  6ft. 
to  8ft.  North  America,  1812.  (B.  R.  1274.)  In  the  form  iructu- 
niyro,  the  berries  change  from  yellow  to  red,  and  finally  become 
deep  blackish-purple  ;  in  fructu-luteo,  they  are  always  yellow. 

R.  Beatonii  (Beaton's).    A  synonym  of  R.  Gordanianuin. 

R.  cerenm  (waxy),  fl.  white,  three  to  five  in  a  pendulous, 
pubescent  raceme  as  long  as  the  leaves ;  calyx  secments  reflexed. 
jr.  red,  glabrous.  /.  nearly  round,  obtusely  trilobed,  crenate, 
viscid,  h.  3ft.  North  America,  1827.  Unarmed  shrub.  (B.  M. 
3006;  B.  R.  1263;  B.  R.  1471,  under  name  of  R.  inebriaru.) 

R.  Cynosbatl  (Dog-Bramble).  JL  green,  two  or  three  to  a  slender 
peduncle,  fr.  large,  armed  with  long  prickles  like  a  burr,  or 
rarely  smooth.  I.  on  slender  petioles,  slightly  cordate,  roundish, 
three  to  five-lobed,  pubescent,  lin.  to  2in.  in  diameter,  h.  4ft! 
Stems  spiny  and  commonly  bristly.  North  America,  1759. 

R.  divaricatnm  (spreading-branched).  jl  white,  three  on  a 
drooping  peduncle ;  calyx  funnel-shaped,  fr.  black,  smooth, 
spherical,  of  an  agreeable  flavour.  I.  roundish,  three-lobed, 
deeply  toothed,  nerved,  glabrous.  Branches  divaricate,  bristly, 
at  length  naked  ;  spines  one  to  three  together,  axillary.  A.  5ft.  to 
7ft  North  America,  1826.  (B.  R.  1359.) 

R.  floridnm  (flowery).*  American  Wild  Black  Currant  JL 
whitish,  large;  calyx  tubular-campanulate,  smooth;  racemes 
drooping,  downy,  fr.  black,  smooth,  round-ovoid,  resembling 
the  common  Black  Currant  in  smell  and  flavour.  L  sprinkled 
with  resinous  dots,  slightly  heart-shaped,  sharply  three  to  five- 
lobed,  doubly  serrate,  h.  4ft.  North  America,  1729.  Unarmed 
shrub.  SYNS.  R.  missouriente  (of  gardens),  R.  penngyltanieum. 
The  decaying  foliage  assumes  a  bright  purplish-bronze  colour  in 
autumn,  anal  the  plant  is  then  highly  ornamental. 

R.  Gordonianmn  (Gordon's).  A  hybrid  between  R.  aurtiim 
and  R.  tanffuineum,  intermediate  between  the  two  in  all  its 
characters.  (K.  d.  S.  165.)  SYNS.  R.  Beatonii,  R.  Loudonii. 

R,  gracile  (slender).*  fl.  white,  pendulous,  about  two  together 
on  peduncles  ;  sepals  reflexed  ;  stamens  very  prominent,  fr.  deep 
rich  purple,  about  fin.  in  diameter,  having  a  rich  sub-acid,  vinous, 
rather  perfumed  flavour.  I.  glabrous,  roundish,  entire  at  base, 
having  in  the  outward  part  three  crenately  cut,  blunt  lobes. 
Branches  prickly  ;  prickles  one,  two,  or  three  together.  A.  4ft  to 
5ft  North  America,  1826.  SYN.  R.  nivevm  (B.  R.  1692). 


Fio.  378.    FRUITING  BRANCH  OF  RIRES  OXYACANTHOIDES. 


R.  a.  serotinnm  (late-flowering),  fl.,  racemes  naked,  produced 
later  than  in  the  type,  fr.,  lorries  few,  round.  J.  variable; 
lobes  deeply  serrate. 

R.  a.  tenuiflonun  (slender-flowered).  JL  yellow,  fr.  purple  or 
yellow,  glabrous.  I.  roundish,  three-lobed,  covered,  when  young, 


_. (Grossularia).*    Cat  Berry  ;  Wild  Gooseberry. 

it.  greenish,  drooping,  Jin.  in  diameter;  calyx  lobes  purplish, 
reflexed ;  peduncles  one  to  three-flowered,  short-pubescent,  one 
to  three-bracteate  about  the  middle.  Jr.  iin.  to  lin.  in  diameter. 
L  orbicular,  glandular-hairy,  three  to  five-lobed,  lin.  to  2in.  in 
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diameter,  fascicled  on  short,  lateral  branches,  jUntaC  above  ; 

lobes   irregularly   crenate.     Europe   (Britain),    Ac.     A    small, 


jhtly  hairy).    A  synonym  of  R.  oxyacanthoidet. 


FIG.  379.  FLOWERING  BRANCH  OF  RIBES  SANGUINEUM. 

R.  lacustre  (lake-loving).*  fl.  greenish-yellow  ;  calyx  broad  and 
flat ;  racemes  four  to  nine-flowered,  slender,  nodding,  fr.  bristly, 
small,  unpleasant  to  the  taste.  I.  heart-shaped,  three  to  five- 
parted,  with  the  lobes  deeply  cut.  Young  stems  clothed  with 
bristly  prickles  and  weak  thorns,  h.  4ft.  North  America  (in 
cold  woods  and  swamps),  1812.  (B.  M.  6492.) 

R.  Lobbil  (Lobb's).  fl.  drooping,  two  or  three  to  a  peduncle,  large ; 
calyx  dark  purple ;  limb  of  five  segments,  marked  with  lines  of 
hairs  ;  petals  erect,  almost  white.  April  and  May.  I.  small, 
cordate,  three  to  flve-lobed,  glabrous  above,  downy  beneath, 
sometimes  glandular ;  petioles  hairy.  Branches  harsh,  rigid, 
beset  with  stipulary,  spreading  spines  in  threes  or  fours,  h.  6ft. 
California.  (B.  M.  4931,  under  name  of  R.  mbvestitum.) 

R.  Loudonii  (London's).    A  synonym  of  R.  Gordonianum. 

R.  missouricnsc  (Missouri).    A  garden  synonym  of  R.  floridum. 

R.  mnltlflornm  (many-flowered),  fl.  greenish-yellow,  in  very 
long,  pendulous,  drooping  racemes,  fr.  red,  small,  and  seldom 
produced.  I.  flve-lobed,  large,  cordate,  tomentose  beneath. 
Branches  vigorous,  spreading,  unarmed,  h.  4ft.  to  6ft.  Eastern 
Europe,  1822.  (B.  M.  236a) 

R.  nigrnm  (black).*  Black  Currant ;  Quinsy  Berry,  fl.  green, 
Jin.  to  4in.  in  diameter  ;  calyx  campanulate,  glandular  ;  pedicels 
long;  racemes  drooping,  loose-flowered,  tomentose,  eglandular. 
fr.  black,  §in.  in  diameter,  globose.  I.  2in.  to  Sin.  in  diameter,  flve- 
to  seven-lobed,  similar  to  those  of  R.  rubrum,  but  rather  deeply 
lobed  ;  petioles  slender,  pubescent,  h.  5ft.  Europe  (Britain,  but 
probably  a  garden  escape).  Unarmed  shrub,  emitting  a  strong 
odour  when  bruised.  For  culture,  &c.,  see  Currant. 

R.  nivcum  (snowy).    A  synonym  of  R.  gradle. 

R.  oxyacanthoides  (Hawthorn-like).*  fl.  greenish,  one  or  more 
on  a  short  peduncle,  fr.  red  and  green,  or  purplish-blue,  small, 
of  an  agreeable  flavour.  I.  glabrous,  plaited  ;  lobes  toothed ; 


petioles  villous  and  a  little  hispid.  Infra-axillary  prickles  larger 
and  mostly  solitary ;  smaller  prickles  scattered  here  and  there. 
h.  2ft.  to  3ft.  North  America,  1705.  See  Fig.  378.  SYN.  R.  hirtellum. 


R.  pennsylvanlcum  (Pennsylvanian).  A  synonym  of  JR.  floridum. 

R.  punctatum  (dotted),  fl.  yellowish-green ;  racemes  peduncu- 
late,  pendulous,  at  first  ovate,  becoming  oblong  and  looser. 
fr.  small,  glabrous.  I.  trilobed,  serrated,  shining  yellowish- 
green,  dotted  beneath  ;  petioles  pubescent  and  ciliated,  h.  3ft. 
Chili,  1826.  A  compact,  shining,  resinous  shrub.  (B.  R.  1658.) 

R.  Roczlii  (Roezl's).  fl,  solitary  or  in  pairs,  pendulous ;  calyx 
lobes  red,  lanceolate,  revolute  ;  petals  white,  linear-truncate,  not 
spreading.  I.  roundish,  sub-cordate,  lobed.  Branches  armed  at 
the  Anodes  with  trifld  spines,  h.  3ft.  North-west  America,  1879. 

R.  rubrnm  (red).*  Wild  Currant;  Garnet  Berry,  fl.  green,  iin. 
in  diameter ;  racemes  1m.  to  3m.  long,  many-flowered,  pubescent 
or  glabrous,  never  glandular  ;  bracts  ovate,  fr.  red,  acid,  Iin.  in 
diameter.  I.  2in.  to  4in.  in  diameter,  three  to  five-angled  and 
lobed,  cordate  at  base,  glabrous  or  pubescent  above,  usually 
tomentose  beneath  ;  lobes  triangular,  crenate  ;  petioles  pubescent 
or  bristly,  h.  4ft.  Europe  (Britain),  &c.  Unarmed  shrub  For 
culture,  &c.,  see  Currant. 

R.  r.  album  (white).    A  form  with  white  berries. 


Ribes — continued. 

^^.  hortense   (garden),     fr.    sweeter   and   larger   than    in 
.  r.  sylvestre.    I.  large,  sometimes  variegated. 
R.  r.  sativum  (cultivated),     fl.  in  glabrous,  always  drooping 
racemes,     fr.    globose.      I.    glabrous   on   both    surfaces   when 
mature.    An  escape  from  cultivation.    (Sy.  En.  B.  520.) 

R.  r.  spicatum  (spiked),    fr.  contracted  at  the  top.    I.  hairy 
above  when  young,  and  tomentose  beneath.    (Sy.  En.  B.  522.) 
R.  r.  sylvestre  <wood).      fl.   purplish ;   racemes  pu- 
bescent, usually  sub-erect  when  in  flower,  and  drooping 
when  fruiting,     fr.  contracted  at  the  top.      I.   hairy 
above,  tomentose  beneath. 

R.  sangulneum  (bloody-flowered).*  Flowering  Cur- 
rant, ft.  deep  rose-colour  ;  racemes  drooping,  pubescent, 
twice  the  length  of  the  leaves,  fr.  purplish,  with  a 
glaucous  bloom.  I.  cordate,  somewhat  flve-lobed, 
serrated,  veiny,  smoothish  above,  clothed  with  villous 
tomentum  beneath.  A.  4ft.  to  8ft.  North-west  America, 
1826.  Unarmed  shrub.  See  Fig.  379.  (B.  M.  3335  ; 
B.  R.  1349 ;  L.  B.  C.  1487 ;  S.  B.  F.  G.  ser.  ii.  109 ; 
T.  H.  S.  vii.,  p.  508.) 

R.  s.  atro-rubens  (dark-reddish),  fl.  much  deeper  and 
darker  red,  smaller,  and  in  smaller  racemes,  than  in 
the  type. 

R.  8.  glntinosum  (glutinous),  fl.  very  pale  rose-colour ; 
racemes  rather  larger  than  in  the  species.  I.  destitute 
of  down,  slightly  viscous. 

R.  B.  malvacenm  (Mallow-like).    /.  rather  darker  than 
in  R.  s.  fflutinosum,  and  having  more  of  a  lilac  tinge, 
almost  sessile ;  racemes  short  and  close.    I.  rough  and 
hispid  on    the    upper   side,    clothed    beneath    with 
whitish,  cottony  down.    (S.  B.  F.  G.  ser.  ii.  340,  under 
name  of  JR.  malvaceum.) 
R.    setosnm   (bristly),    fl.    white,  tubular,  in   pairs. 
May.     fr.,   berries   black,    spherical,  hispid,    with   a 
pleasant,  sub-acid,  somewhat  musky  flavour.      I.   nearly   round, 
cordate   at    base,    pubescent,    three   to    flve-lobed.  o   Branches 
densely  bristly  ;  prickles  unequal,  subulate.    1810.    (B.  R.  1237.) 
R.  spcciosum  (showy).*    Fuchsia-flowered  Gooseberry,    fl.  deep 
red,  four-parted  ;   calyx  cylindrical ;   pedicels  glandular-hairy  ; 
stamens  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx  ;  peduncles  longer  than  the 
leaves,  one  to  three-flowered,    fr.  red.     I.  wedge-shaped  at  base, 
rounded   at   the   outer   end,    indistinctly   three-lobed,    incisely 
crenate,  glabrous  and  nerved  ;  petioles  short.    Branches  hispid. 
Prickles  infra-axillary,  triple.    A.,  in  a  wild  state,  3ft.  to  4ft.  ; 
twice  as  much  in  cultivation.    California,  1829.    (B.  38  ;   B.  M. 
3530;  B.  R.  1557;  S.  B.  F.  G.  ser.  ii.  149.) 

RIBESIE2E.     A  tribe  of  Saxifragece. 

RIB  GRASS.  The  common  name  for  Plantago 
lanceolata. 

RICE.     See  Oryza. 

RICE  FLOWER.     See  Pimelea. 

RICE  PAPER  PLANT,  CHINESE.  A  common 
I  name  for  Fatsia  papyrifera. 

RICE  PAPER  PLANT,  MALAY.  See  Scsevola 
Kcenigii. 

RICHARDIA  (named  in  honour  of  L.  C.  Richard, 
1754-1821,  an  eminent  French  botanist).  SYN.  Zante- 
deschia  (in  part).  OBD.  Aroidece  (Aracece).  A  genus  com- 
prising five  species  of  greenhouse  or  nearly  hardy,  marsh- 
loving,  South  African,  perennial  herbs,  with  thick  rhizomes, 
four  of  which  have  been  introduced  to  this  country. 
Flowers  monoecious,  all  perfect ;  spathe  white  or  yellowish, 
erect ;  tube  short,  convolute,  funnel-shaped,  accrescent, 
persistent;  throat  opening;  blade  obliquely  explanate, 
marcescent,  with  a  cuspidate,  recurved  apex;  spadix 
j  shorter  than  the  spathe,  sub-stipitate,  erect,  cylindrical ; 
inflorescence  dense-flowered;  peduncles  usually  several, 
elongated.  Leaves  sagittate,  sometimes  with  white,  trans- 
lucid,  fenestrate  dots ;  petioles  elongated,  thick,  sheathed 
at  base.  Richardias  are  very  distinct  and  attractive 
subjects,  both  on  account  of  their  handsome  foliage  and 
tall-growing,  elegant  flower  spathes.  They  are  easily 
cultivated,  and  the  spathes,  particularly  those  of  the 
well-known  R.  africana,  are  greatly  favoured  for  cutting 
purposes.  In  a  greenhouse,  few  things  are  more  attrac- 
tive than  a  group  of  these  plants  in  flower.  Propagation 
'is  easily  effected  from  suckers,  which  are  produced  in 
quantity.  They  may  be  taken  at  any  time,  when  the 
old  plants  are  being  repotted ;  spring  is,  perhaps,  the 
best  season,  as  young  suckers  will  then  have  time  to 
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Richardia— continued. 

establish  themselves,  so  as  to  flower  early  the  following 
season.  Richardias  require  a  very  rich  soil ;  a  compost  of 
good  loam  and  cow-manure  in  nearly  equal  parts  will  suit 
them  when  established.  The  suckers  should  be  inserted 
singly  in  pots  proportionate  to  their  size,  and  subjected 
to  a  little  heat  to  start  them.  When  under  glass  through 
the  summer,  they  should  be  placed  in  a  situation  fully 
exposed  to  light,  and  about  the  end  of  July  it  is  well 
to  transfer  them  to  the  open  air,  in  order  to  get  the 
growth  matured  and  well  ripened — an  essential  towards 
free-flowering.  Before  the  appearance  of  frost,  the  plants 
must  be  again  housed ;  exposure  to  anything  below  freez- 
ing point  proves  very  destructive  to  the  foliage.  An 
excellent  plan  of  treating  Richardias,  when  established, 
is  that  of  planting  them  out  each  year  in  the  open 
garden ;  a  piece  of  ground  should  be  prepared  by  adding 
a  heavy  dressing  of  manure,  and  the  plants  should  then 
be  turned  out  of  their  pots,  and  divided,  or  kept  intact, 
according  to  their  size  and  the  quantity  required.  If 
planted  about  15in.  apart,  but  little  attention  will  be 
necessary  through  summer,  beyond  supplying  an  abund- 
ance of  water,  which  Richardias  require  at  all  times. 
About  the  middle  of  September,  the  plants  may  be  lifted 
and  potted  carefully  without  much  injury  being  caused. 
In  this  way,  good,  strong  specimens  may  soon  be  obtained ; 
they  may  be  grown  singly  in  Sin.  or  Gin.  pots,  or  two 
or  three  together  in  a  pot  of  larger  size.  Aphides 
are  usually  troublesome  in  spring,  but  an  occasional  fumi- 
gation will  destroy  them. 
R.  aethiopica  (African).  A  synonym  of  R.  africana. 


FIG.  380.  RICHARDIA   AFRICANA. 

R.  africana  (African).'  Lily  of  the  Nile;  White  Arum  or 
Trumpet  Lily,  fl.,  spathe  usually  dead-white,  large,  rolled 
round  below,  but  flattened  and  bent  backwards  above ;  spadix 
bright  yellow,  completely  covered  with  flowers.  Spring  and 
summer.  J.  sagittate,  about  half  as  broad  as  they  are  long, 
deep  green,  unspotted,  cuspidate-apiculate  at  apex,  borne  on  long 


Richardia — continued. 

petioles,  ft.  2ft.  1731.  A  very  elegant  and  popular  plant  See 
Fig.  380.  SYNS.  R.  cethiopica,  Calla  (ethiopica(B.  M  832) 
R.  albo-maculata  (white-spotted).*  fl.,  spathe  greenish-white, 
smaller  and  less  expanded  than  in  R.  africana.  Summer.  J. 
elongate-hastate,  borne  on  rather  short  petioles,  cuspidate-apicu- 
late  at  apex,  marked  with  oblong,  white,  translucent  blotches 
parallel  wfth  the  nervation.  A.  2ft  1859.  (B.  M.  5140  ;  F.  d.  & 
2258  ;  L  H.  255  ;  R.  G.  462.) 

R.  hastate  (halbert-leaved).  fl.,  spathe  greenish-yellow,  with  a 
campanulate  tube,  and  a  long-cuspidate  blade.  Summer.  I.  sub- 
flaccid,  hastate-ovate,  about  half  as  broad  as  they  are  long 
cuspidate-apiculate  at  apex,  unspotted,  very  similar  to  those  of 
R.  africana.  h.  2ft.  1859.  (B.  M.  5176.) 

R.  melanoleuca  (black  and  white).*  fl.,  spathe  pale  yellow, 
with  a  black-purple  spot  at  the  base,  oblong,  widely  expanded, 
terminating  the  tall,  hispid  stems;  spadix  white,  one-third 
shorter  than  the  spathe  ;  peduncle  slender,  dark  bristly  below. 
Summer.  /.  oblong  or  ovate,  sagittate-hastate,  marked  with 
oblong,  translucent,  white  spots.  A,  lift.  1869.  (B.  M.  5765.) 
RICHARDIA  (of  Linnaeus).  A  synonym  of  Richard- 
sonia  (which  see). 

RICHARDSONIA  (named  in  honour  of  Richard 
Richardson,  an  English  botanist,  who  published  a  work 
on  horticulture,  in  1699).  STN.  Richardia  (of  Linnaeus). 
ORD.  Rubiaceae.  A  genus  comprising  five  or  six  species 
of  stove,  erect  or  prostrate  herbs,  with  perennial  roots, 
natives  of  the  warmer  parts  of  America.  Flowers 
white  or  pink,  small,  densely  capitate.  Leaves  opposite, 
sessile,  or  shortly  petiolate,  ovate.  R.  scabra  (Mexican 
Coca  Plant)  has  been  employed  in  medicine  under  the 
name  of  White  Ipecacuanha,  but  its  roots  are  smaller 
than  those  of  the  true  plant,  and  less  certain  in  their 
effects.  Probably  none  of  the  species  are  now  grown  in 
this  country. 

RICHEA  (named  after  Cl.  A.  Riche,  a  French 
naturalist,  who  died  in  1791  when  taking  part   in 
the  Australian  Expedition  of  Entrecasteaux).     In- 
cluding   Cystanthe.      ORD.    Epacridece.      A    genus 
comprising  eighteen   species  of   greenhouse  shrubs 
or  small  trees,    inhabiting   the    mountains  of   Tas- 
mania and  South-eastern  Australia.     Flowers  white 
or  pink,    in  terminal   spikes  or  panicles;   calyx  of 
five  sepals,  bracteate  and  bracteolate ;  corolla  ovoid 
or  conical,  the  lobes  not  separating  ;  stamens  hypo- 
gynous.      Leaves  sheathing  at  base,  narrow,   short 
or  elongated,  concave,  sometimes  grass-like,  entire 
or  serrulated.     Branchlets  marked  with   the  scars 
of    fallen    leaves.      The    following    are    the    only 
species  introduced.     For  culture,  see  Sprengelia. 
R.  pandanifolia  (Pandanus-leaved).    /.  small,  in  ovate 
panicles,   2in.   to  Sin.    long,    on  peduncles  4in.    to  8in. 
long.     Trunk  naked,  simple  or  sparingly  branched,  6in. 
to  Sin.  in   diameter,   crowned  by  a  large  tuft  of  long, 
wavy  leaves,  like  those  of  a  Pandanus,  often  3ft  to  5ft. 
long,  tapering  into  a  long   point,    and   cartilaginously 
toothed.    A.  20ft.  to  36ft.    1884.     Tree. 
R.  sprengelioides  (Sprengelia-like).    fl.  reddish,  in  ter- 
minal, globular,    leafy  heads,    each   one   nearly  sessile 
within  a  floral  leaf.    June.    L  broadly  ovate-lanceolate, 
tapering  to  a  short,  rigid  point,  straight  or  slightly  un- 
dulated or  twisted,  iin.  to  iin.  long,  the  floral  ones  gra- 
dually smaller.    1836.    A  bushy  shrub,  usually  low,  but 
sometimes  attaining  a  height  of  several  feet 
RICHEA    (of    Labillardiere).      A   synonym  of 
Craspedia  (which  see). 

RICINUS  (from  ricinus,  a  tick;  which  insects 
the  seeds  are  supposed  to  resemble).  ORD. 
Euphorbiacece.  A  monotypic  genus.  The  species 
is  with  ns  a  well-known,  tall,  half-hardy,  annual 
herb,  but,  in  warmer  regions,  it  grows  as  an  ar- 
borescent shrub.  Castor  oil  is  yielded  by  the 
seeds  of  this  plant,  which,  together  with  the  cap- 
sules, are  very  variable.  Any  rich  soil  is  suit- 
able for  the  culture  of  Ricinus,  and  propagation 
may  be  readily  effected  by  seeds,  which  should  be 
sown  and  placed  in  heat  early  in  March.  It  is  best  to 
sow  single  seeds  in  small  pots,  as  the  roots  quickly 
become  matted  when  there  are  many  plants  together, 
and  cannot  be  separated  without  causing  a  severe  check. 
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Young    plants    must  bo   kept    growing    on    under   glass 
until   early   in   June,    when  they   may   be   hardened   and 
put  into  their    permanent   positions   outside.      Variet 
of    Ricinus    are    most  useful   subjects   for   sub -tropical 
gardening,  on  account  of  their  handsome  fohago. 


FIG.  381.  RICINUS  COMMUNIS. 


R.  communis  (common).*  Castor-oil  Plant;  Palma-Christi. 
ft.  green,  apetalous,  rather  large,  disposed  in  sub-paniculate 
racemes  at  the  apices  of  the  branches;  upper  flowers  male, 
clustered;  lower  ones  female,  shortly  pedicellate.  July,  fr., 
capsule  smooth  or  prickly.  I.  alternate,  ample,  peltate,  palmately 
seven  or  many-lobed  ;  lobes  serrated,  h.  3ft.  to  5ft.  Probably  of 
tropical  African  origin,  but  broadly  dispersed,  and  naturalised 
throughout  tropical  regions,  1548.  See  Fig.  381.  (B.  M.  2209  ; 
S.  F.  G.  952  ;  A.  B.  R.  430,  under  name  of  R.  armatut.)  There 
are  several  varieties  of  this  species  ;  the  one  grown  under  the 
name  of  R.  Gtbsomi  having  bronzy-purplish  leaves. 

B.ICOTIA  (probably  named  after  M.  Eicot,  an  obscure 
botanist).  OED.  Cruciferce.  A  small  genus  (four  species) 
of  closely-allied,  hardy,  glabrous,  branched  herbs,  natives 
of  North  Africa,  Syria,  and  Asia  Minor.  Flowers  pale 
lilac,  in  elongated,  ebracteate  racemes;  sepals  valvate 
the  lateral  ones  saccate  at  base;  petals  obcordate,  un- 
guicnlate.  Pods  sessile,  oblong,  much  compressed  Leaves 
almost  bipinnatisect.  R.  Lunaria,  the  only  species  known 
in  gardens,  is  a  pretty  annual,  well  adapted  for  orna- 
menting rockwork.  A  light,  sandy  soil  suits  it  best. 
Seeds  should  be  sown  either  on  the  rockwork  or  in  the 
open  border. 


«  ¥"V^&  (moon-podded).    fl.,  petals  lilac,  with  white  claws  ; 
SH^SH^n11^  June  and  July.    Pods  ovate-lanceolate.    I.  with 


RICTUS.    The  mouth  or  gorge  of  a  bilabiate  corolla. 


A  name  given  to  tail-stemmed  fruit-trees 
that  are  used  for  covering  the  upper  surface  of  high 
walls,  either  temporarily  or  permanently,  while  the  lower 
part  is  furnished  with  dwarf  trees. 

RIDGES.  In  gardens,  this  term  denotes  the  shape 
in  which  it  is  often  desirable  to  arrange  heaps  of  soil, 
manure,  &c.,  for  various  cultural  purposes. 
Eidge  Cucumbers,  for  instance,  are  so  de- 
signated because  they  succeed  better  on  a 
heap  of  manure  and  soil  formed  in  the  shape 
which  the  name  indicates,  than  on  the  level 
ground.  Land  dug  or  trenched  in  autumn 
is  usually  thrown  unevenly  into  Eidges,  to 
expose  more  of  the  surface  to  the  action  of 
frost  than  would  be  possible  if  it  wero 
made  level.  Soil,  after  being  thus  exposed 
all  winter,  may  readily  be  broken  and  levelled 
down  in  spring,  and,  in  this  way,  heavy  laud 
especially  may  be  greatly  improved,  even  in 
one  season.  Many  other  familiar  instances 
might  be  cited,  were  it  necessary,  in  favour 
of  forming  a  Eidge  in  preference  to  another 
shape. 

RIGIDELLA  (a  diminutive  of  rigidus, 
rigid;  in  allusion  to  the  erect  seed-bearing 
stalks).  Stiff  Stalk.  OBD.  Iridece.  Of  this 
genus  three  species  have  been  described ; 
they  are  very  ornamental,  greenhouse  plants, 
with  truncated  bulbs,  natives  of  Mexico  and 
Central  America.  Flowers  several  in  a 
spathe,  sometimes  numerous,  long-pedicellate  ; 
perianth  cup-shaped  at  base, ,  three-parted, 
spreading  or  reflexed,  having  no  tube ;  sta- 
mens three  ;  filaments  connate  into  a  cylin- 
drical tube;  spathes  long,  membranous,  ter- 
minating the  two  or  three  long  peduncles  in 
the  axils  of  the  floral  leaves.  Capsule  ex- 
serted.  Eadical  leaves  few,  long,  sometimes 
broad,  plicate-veined,  contracted  into  a  long 
petiole  ;  floral  ones  long-acuminate.  For  cul- 
ture, see  Tigridia. 

R.  flammea  (flame-coloured).  /.  bright  flame- 
coloured,  strongly  marked  at  the  base  of  the  re- 
flexed  liinb  with  deep  purple  stripes,  drooping,  in 
a  dense  umbel  from  within  a  two-valved  spathe  ; 
tube  campanulate.  May.  I.  broad,  equitant, 
strongly  plaited,  dilated  at  the  base,  where  they 
sheath  the  stem.  A.  3ft.  to  5ft.  Mexico,  1839. 
(B.  R.  1840, 16 ;  P.  M.  B.  vii.  247.) 
R.  immaculata  (unspotted).  /.,  sepals  scarlet,  acute,  1 .  in.  long, 
with  a  paler  claw  ;  petals  yellow,  cordate,  acuminate.  June. 
h.  2ft.  Guatemala,  1839.  This  differs  from  A',  jiammca  mainly  in 
having  smaller,  unspotted  Mowers,  and  narrower  leaves ;  the 
plant,  also,  is  more  slender.  (B.  R.  1841,  68 ;  F.  d.  S.  5C2.) 

R.  orthantha  (upright-flowered),  fl.  terminal,  fasciculate, 
nodding  ;  perianth  deep  vivid  scarlet,  with  a.  triangular,  black 
spot  at  the  base  of  each  segment,  somewhat  concave,  divided 
at  the  base  ;  anthers  dark  brown  ;  stigmas  deep  pink.  October. 
I.  lanceolate,  plaited,  sheathing,  h.  lift  Mexico,  1846. 
(P.  M.  B.  xiv.  121.) 

RIMA.     A  synonym  of  Artocarpus. 
RIMOSE.     Marked    on   the    surface    with    chinks  or 
cracks,  like  those  of  old  bark. 

RIND-GRAFTING.     See   Grafting. 
RING-BUDDING.     See  Budding. 

KINGED.  Surrounded  by  elevated  or  depressed, 
circular  bands  or  lines  ;  e.g.,  the  roots  or  stems  of  some 
plants,  the  cups  of  several  species  of  Quercus,  &c. 

RINGENT.  Gaping;  e.g.,  the  mouth  of  an  open 
bilabiate  corolla. 

KINGING.  A  method  of  preparing  layers  for  pro- 
pagation. See  under  Layering. 


RINGWORM    ROOT. 
munis. 


See  Rhiiiacantlius  com- 
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RIOCREUXIA  (named  after  A.  Riocreux,  a  cele- 
brated botanical  artist).  ORD.  Asclepiadece.  A  small 
genus  (four  ?  species)  of  slender,  pubescent  or  glabrous, 
greenhouse,  twining  sub-shrubs,  confined  to  South  Africa. 
Calyx  of  five  narrow  segments ;  corolla  with  an  elongated 
tube  and  linear  lobes;  corona  sub-duplex,  the  exterior 
of  five  to  ten  scales,  the  interior  of  five  smaller  ones ; 
cymes  loose,  umbelliform  or  dichotomous;  peduncles 
simple  or  branched ;  pedicels  filiform.  Leaves  opposite, 
cordate,  membranous.  R.  torulosa,  the  only  species  in- 
troduced, thrives  in  sandy  loam.  Plenty  of  pot  room 
and  ample  drainage  must  be  afforded.  Propagation  may 
be  effected  by  cuttings,  taken  preferably  in  spring,  and 
inserted  in  sand,  under  a  hand  glass,  with  slight  bottom 
heat. 
K.  torulosa  (somewhat  twisted).  Jl.  pale  yellow,  flask-shaped, 

greenish  at  their  ventricose  base ;  umbels  pedunculate,  lateral  or 

terminal,  loose-flowered.     Summer.     I.    deeply   cordate  •  ovate. 

Roots  tuberous.    1862.    (Ref.  B.  157.) 

RIFIDIUM.     A  synonym  of  Erianthua. 
RIFOGONUM.     See  Rhipogonum. 

RITCHIEA  (named  in  honour  of  Joseph  Eitchie,  a 
Yorkshireman,  who  was  killed,  in  1819,  when  exploring 
Central  Africa).  OKD.  CapparidecB.  A  genus  comprising 
only  two  or  three  species  of  erect  or  sarmentose,  climb- 
ing, stove  shrubs,  natives  of  tropical  Africa.  Flowers 
greenish,  large,  sweet- smelling,  corymbose,  long-pedicel- 
late ;  sepals  four,  ample,  valvate ;  petals  four  or  many, 
long-clawed,  undulated,  oblong,  the  blade  imbricated; 
torus  hemispherical,  fleshy.  Leaves  simple,  or  three  to 
five-foliolate ;  stipules  obsolete.  Only  one  species  calls 
for  mention  here ;  it  requires  treatment  similar  to  that 
recommended  for  Euadenia  (which  see). 

R.  fragrans  (fragrant).  Jl.  4in.  across ;  sepals  ovate-oblong,  deep 
green  ;  petals  about  fourteen,  pale  straw-colour,  strap-shaped, 
acuminate,  crumpled  above  the  middle  ;  stamens  very  numerous, 
spreading.  June.  I.  alternate ;  leaflets  three  to  five,  as  long  as, 
or  longer  than,  the  petioles,  oblong  or  obovate-lanceolate,  shortly 
petiolulate;  petioles  slender,  Sin.  to  5in.  long.  h.  3ft.  1859. 
An  erect  shrub.  SYN.  R.  polypetala  (B.  M.  5344). 

R.  polypetala  (many-petaled).    A  synonym  of  R.  fragrans. 

RIVEA  (dedicated  by  Choisy  to  Auguste  de  la  Eive, 
a  physiologist  of  Geneva).  ORD.  Convolvulacece.  A  genus 
comprising  only  a  couple  of  species  of  stove  climbers 
or  twiners,  natives  of  the  East  Indies.  Flowers  large, 
on  axillary,  one  to  three-flowered  peduncles ;  sepals  ovate 
or  oblong,  obtuse;  corolla  salver-shaped,  with  a  long, 
cylindrical  tube,  and  an  angulately  sub-lobed  limb ;  sta- 
mens included;  filaments  short;  bracts  narrow.  Leaves 
broad  beneath,  and,  as  well  as  the  inflorescence,  often 
woolly  or  silky.  The  species  described  below  require 
culture  similar  to  Ipomoea  (which  see). 

R.  hypocrateriformis  (salver-shaped).  Midnapore  Creeper. 
fl.  pure  white,  large,  expanding  at  sunset,  and  perfuming  the  air 
for  a  considerable  distance  with  a  fragrance  resembling  that  of 
the  finest  cloves ;  corolla  very  wide ;  peduncles  shorter  than 
the  petioles.  July.  I.  cordate-roundish  or  altogether  roundish, 
sometimes  villous  beneath.  Western  India,  &c.,  1799.  Don 
says  this  species  is  the  prince  of  convolvulaceous  plants. 

R.  ornata  (adorned).  Jl.,  corolla  white,  silky  without ;  peduncles 
mostly  three-flowered.  June.  L  orbicularly  cordate  or  reniform, 
large,  clothed  with  cinereous  tomentum  beneath.  Stem  white  ; 
branches  silky.  1824. 

RIVINA  (named  in  honour  of  A.  Q.  Eivinus,  a  native 
of  Saxony,  1652-1722,  for  some  time  Professor  of  Botany 
and  Medicine  at  Leipsic).  Hoop  Withy.  SYN.  Piercea. 
ORD.  PhytolaccacecB.  A  genus  comprising,  according 
to  Bentham  and  Hooker,  one  or  two  species  of  stove, 
erect,  dichotomously  -  branched  herbs,  shrubby  at  base, 
natives  of  tropical  and  sub-tropical  America.  Flowers 
hermaphrodite,  racemose  ;  perianth  corolla  -  like,  four- 
parted  ;  segments  obovate  -  oblong,  obtuse,  concave, 
coloured,  unchanged  and  erector  spreading  during  fruc- 
tescence ;  stamens  four.  Fruit  red,  pisiform.  Leaves 
alternate,  slender  -  stalked,  ovate,  ovate  •  lanceolate,  or 
cordate-ovate,  acute,  obtuse,  or  long-acuminate,  obscurely 


Rivina — continued. 

crenate,  membranous.  Eivinas  may  readily  be  propagated 
by  seeds  or  cuttings,  which,  after  being  inserted  during 
spring,  should  be  placed  in  heat.  The  plants  grow  freely 
afterwards  in  any  rich,  loamy  soil.  When  covered  with 
berries  in  winter  time,  they  are  exceedingly  attractive. 

R.  humilis  (low).*  Bloodberry  ;  Rouge  Plant  Jl.  whitish-rose, 
scarcely  one  line  long,  sub-reflexed ;  racemes  longer  than  the 
leaves.  January  to  October.  Jr.,  berries  bright  scarlet,  disposed 
in  racemes.  I.  (including  the  petiole)  lin.  to  2in.  long,  ovate, 
acuminate,  sub-entire,  rather  thick,  slightly  tpmentose  or  densely 
pubescent.  Stem  shrubby ;  branches,  petioles,  and  racemes 
slightly  pubescent.  A.  1ft.  to  2ft.  Caribbee  Islands,  «fcc.,  1699. 
(B.  M.  1781.) 

R.  lajvis  (smooth).*  JL  whitish-rose,  small ;  racemes  lin.  to  2in. 
long.  February  to  September,  fr.,  berries  red.  I.  2iin.  to  4in. 
long,  sub-cordate-ovate,  acuminate,  slightly  crenulated,  slender, 
scarcely  undulated,  highly  glabrous.  Stem  shrubby ;  branches 
glabrous,  k.  7ft  to  8ft  West  Indies,  1733.  (B.  M.  2333.) 

R.  1.  pubescens  (downy).  A  form  with  white  flowers  and  pu- 
bescent leaves  and  branches.  1699. 

RIZOA.     A  synonym  of  Gardoquia  (which  see). 

ROADS.  Eoad-making,  under  a  proper  system,  i£ 
rather  an  expensive  undertaking,  particularly  when  the 
requisite  material  is  difficult  to  procure.  It  is,  however,' 
of  great  importance  that  an  approach  Eoad  or  carriage 
drive,  leading  to  a  mansion,  should  be  properly  lined 
out,  and  formed,  and  be  afterwards  kept  clean  and  in 
good  repair.  The  bed  should  be  well  drained,  and  the 
bottom  filled,  to  a  depth  of  about  1ft.,  with  hard,  porous 
material,  such  as  rough  stones ;  on  this  should  be  placed 
about  Sin.  of  rather  finer  material,  such  as  broken 
granite  or  ballast,  and  a  similar  depth  of  finer  gravel 
still  put  over  the  surface.  In  the  formation  of  Eoads, 
the  proper  levels  must  first  be  ascertained,  and  the  full 
depth  taken  out  altogether,  should  the  ground  be  of  an  un- 
suitable description.  The  several  depths  of  the  different 
sorts  of  material  may  be  best  indicated  by  pegs  driven 
in  some  10ft.  apart,  so  that  their  tops  may  be  used  as 
a  guide  for  working. 

ROAN  OK  ROWAN-TREE.  A  common  name  for 
Pyrus  Aucuparia. 

ROAST-BEEF  PLANT.  A  common  name  for 
Iris  fostidissima. 

ROBERGIA  (of  Schreber).  A  synonym  of  Rourea 
(which  see). 

ROBERGIA  FRUTESCENS.  A  synonym  of 
Connarus  pubescens  (which  see). 

ROBERTSIA.     A  synonym  of  Sideroxylon  (which 

see). 

ROBERTSONIA.  Included  under  Saxifraga 
(which  see). 

ROBINIA  (named  in  honour  of  John  Robin,  herbalist 
to  Henri  IV.  of  France,  and  his  son,  Vespasian  Robin, 
who  first  cultivated  the  Locust-tree  in  Europe).  Locust- 
tree.  ORD.  Leguminosa}.  A  genus  comprising  five  or 
six  species  of  mostly  hardy,  sub-glabrous,  clammy,  or 
bristly  trees  or  shrubs,  natives  of  North  America  and 
Mexico.  Flowers  white  or  rose-purple,  in  axillary  ra- 
cemes ;  calyx  teeth  short  and  broad,  the  two  upper  ones 
sub-connate;  standard  ample,  reflexed,  naked  within; 
wings  falcate-oblong,  free;  keel  incurved,  obtuse;  bracts 
membranous,  very  caducous.  Leaves  impari  -  pinnate ; 
leaflets  entire,  reticnlate-penniveined ;  stipules  bristly  or 
spiny.  The  species  described  below  are  all  hardy  and 
deciduous,  and  are  very  handsome  subjects  for  the  orna- 
mentation of  the  shrubbery.  Any  common  soil  will  suit 
them,  provided  it  be  not  too  wet.  Propagation  may  be 
best  effected  by  layering ;  the  rarer  kinds,  however,  are 
usually  increased  by  grafting  on  the  commoner  sorts, 
especially  R.  Pseudacacia. 

R.  dnbia  (doubtful).  A.  pale  rose-coloured,  sweet-scented; 
racemes  loose  and  pendulous.  June  to  August  Pods  brown, 
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Robinia  —  continued. 

thickly  beset  with  short  prickles.  I,  leaflets  ovate,  h.  25ft. 
Hybrid  tree. 

1.  hispida  (hispid).*  fl.  deep  rose-colour  large  inodorous  in 
loose  and  usual  ly  pendulous  racemes.  ,  May  and  June.  *™» 
Klandular-hispid.  J.,  leaflets  eleven  to  eighteen,  smooth,  ovate  or 
oblong-ovate,  rounded  or  slightly  cordate  at  base,  tipped  with  a 
long  bristle.  Branches  and  stalks  more  or  less  bristly.  «-3ft.  to 
8ft  North  America,  1743.  Shrub  or  small  tree.  See  Fig.  382. 
(B.  M.  311.) 


A  common    name    for 


of     Saccolabium 


FIG.  382.  FLOWERING  BRANCH  OF  ROBINIA  HISPIDA. 

R.  h.  macrophylla  (large-leaved).  I.,  leaflets  large,  ovate- 
roundish.  Branches  and  peduncles  glabrous,  without  prickles. 
h.  10ft.  An  ornamental  variety. 

R.  jubata  (bearded).    A  synonym  of  Caragana  jubata. 

R.  Pseudacacia.*  Bastard  Acacia;  False  Acacia;  Common 
Locust,  fl.  white,  fragrant,  in  slender,  loose,  pendulous  racemes, 
3in.  to  5in.  long  ;  calyx  spotted.  April  and  May.  Pods  smooth. 
I.,  leaflets  nine  to  seventeen,  oblong-ovate  or  elliptical.  Branches 
naked,  h.  30ft.  to  60ft.  North  America,  1640.  A  tree,  with 
hard  and  durable  wood.  There  are  many  varieties  of  this  species 
in  English  gardens. 

R.  P.  Bessoniana  (Besson's).*  Branches  thornless.  This 
variety  forms  a  compact,  round-headed  tree. 

R.  P.  crispa  (curled).  L,  leaflets  all,  or  for  the  most  part,  un- 
dulately  curled.  A.  40ft. 

R.  P.  Decaisneana  (Decaisne's).    fl.  bright  rosy-pink.    (B.  H. 

R.  P.  fastigiata  (pyramidal).  A  form  with  a  habit  similar  to  that 
of  the  Louibardy  Poplar. 

R.  P.  incrmis  (unarmed).  A  small-growing,  round-headed  bush. 
It  is  usually  grafted  on  tall  stems  of  the  common  type. 

R.  P.  monophylla  (one-leaved).     I.  reduced  to  a  single  leaflet. 

R.  P.  semperflorens  (ever-flowering).  This  variety  continues 
flowering  throughout  the  summer.  (B.  H.  1875,  191.) 

R.  P.  sophorsefolia  (Sophora-leaved).  L  large,  somewhat  re- 
sembling those  of  Sophora  japonica.  h.  25ft. 

R.  P.  stricta  (upright).  This  has  the  general  tendency  to  grow 
upright,  but  the  plant  is  not  as  fastigiate  as  the  Lombardy 

R.  P.  tortuosa  (twisted),  fl.,  racemes  similar  to  those  of  the 
type,  but  smaller  and  fewer-flowered.  Branches  curiously  twisted. 

R.  P.  umbraculifera  (umbrella-bearing).     L,   leaflets   ovate. 

Branches  much  crowded,  smooth.    Head  orbicular,    h,  40ft. 

Other  forms  of  R.  Pseudacacia,  are :  maerophylla,  leaves  long, 
and  leaflets  broad ;  microphylla,  leaves  small,  and  leaflets  narrow  ; 
monstrosa,  leaves  large  and  twisted;  pend  ' 


ROBIN'S   PINCUSHION. 

the  Rose  Bedeguar. 

RiOBIQUETIA.        A      synonym 
(which   see.) 

ROCAMBOLE  (Allium  Scorodoprasuiri).  A  hardy 
perennial,  cultivated  for  the  use  of  its  bulbs  in  a  some- 
what similar  way  to  those  of  Garlic.  Increase  is  effected 
by  dividing'  the  bulbs  which  form,  annually,  at  the  root, 
and  also  on  the  tops  of  the  stems.  When 
separated  singly,  these  should  be  planted,  at 
the  end  of  February  or  in  March,  Sin.  apart 
and  about  2in.  deep.  So  soon  as  the  leaves 
decay,  lift  and  dry  the  bulbs  in  the  sun;  they 
will  then  be  ready  for  storing  for  future  use. 

ROCHEA  (named  in  honour  of  M.  de  la 
Eoche,  a  French  botanist).  SYN.  Kalosantlies. 
ORD.  Crassulacece.  A  small  genus  (about  four 
species)  of  small,  greenhouse,  shrubby  succu- 
lents, confined  to  South  Africa.  Flowers  white, 
yellow,  pink,  or  scarlet,  rather  large,  aggre- 
gated in  corymbose-capitate  cymes ;  calyx  five- 
parted  or  five-fid  ;  corolla  salver-shaped,  its  tube 
longer  than  the  calyx,  the  limb  five  -  parted, 
spreading ;  stamens  five,  included.  Leaves 
opposite,  connate  at  base,  oblong,  obovate,  or 
lanceolate.  For  culture,  see  Crassula. 
5L  coccinea  (scarlet).  This  is  the  correct  name  of 
the  plant  described  in  this  work  as  Crassula  coccinea. 
St.  jasminea  (Jasmine-like).  This  is  the  correct  name 
of  the  plant  described  in  this  work  as  Crassula  jas- 
minea. 

R.  odoratissima  (very  fragrant),  fl,.  pale  yellow 
or  creamy  •  white,  sometimes  rosy,  sweet  -  scented, 
about  lin.  long ;  limb  of  the  petals  lanceolate ;  cymes  many- 
flowered.  June.  I.  erecto-patent,  linear-lanceolate  or  subulate, 
lin.  to  liin.  long,  taper-pointed.  Stem  erect.  1ft.  to  lift,  high, 
scabrous,  much-branched  or  nearly  simple.  1793.  SYN.  OoMftfa 
odoratissima  (A.  B.  R.  26). 

££.  versicolor  (various-coloured).    This  is  the  correct  name  of 
cribed  in 


this  work  as  Crassula  versicolor. 
A    synonym     of     Ecliinospermum 


A    common    name   for   Draba 


pendula,  shoots    slightly 


drooping  ;  procera,  tall,  and  vigorous-growing  ;  spectabilis,  leaves 
large,  shoots  str 


,        , 
straight  and  vigorous. 


R.  viscosa 

erect  racemes 


(clammy).*   fl.  rose-colour,  crowded  into  roundish, 
s,  nearly  inodorous.    May  and  June.  Pods  glandular- 
viscid.    L,  leaflets  eleven  to  fifteen,  ovate  and  oblong,  obtuse  or 
slightly  cordate  at  the  base,  paler  and  pubescent  beneat 
with  a  short  bristle.    Branches,  petioles,  &c.,  glandul 


,  , 

slightly  cordate  at  the  base,  paler  and  pubescent  beneath,  tipped 
with  a  short  bristle.  Branches,  petioles,  &c.,  glandular-viscid 
h.  20ft.  to  40ft.  North  America,  1797.  Tree.  (B.  M.  560,  under 


.        .      .       , 

name  of  R.  glutinosa.)  R.  bella-rosea  is  either  a  form  of  this 
species,  without  the  characteristic  viscidity,  or  a  hybrid  between 
it  and  R.  Pseudacacia. 


the  plant  descrit 
ROCHELIA. 

I    (which  see). 

BOCK    BEAUTY. 

pyrenaica. 

BOCK  BRAKE.     See  Cryptogramme. 

ROCK  CRESS.     See  Arabis. 

ROCK  CRESS,  PURPLE.  A  common  name  for 
Aubrietia  deltoidea  purpurea. 

ROCKERIES.  Where  alpines  and  perennials  are 
cultivated  in  any  great  quantity,  it  is  essential  that  some 
sort  of  a  Eockery  should  be  provided  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  rarer  and  dwarf-growing  species.  It  may 
be  on  a  small  or  an  unlimited  scale,  according  to  the 
extent  of  the  collection;  in  any  case,  this  style  of 
gardening  affords  very  great  interest,  especially  when 
the  plants  can  be  induced  to  succeed.  Besides  alpines 
and  dwarf  perennials,  there  are  numerous  other  sub- 
jects that  may  often  be  appropriately  introduced,  such 
as  hardy  Ferns,  Yuccas,  compact-growing  shrubs,  Juni- 
pers, hardy  Heaths,  &c.  When  constructing  a  Eockery, 
the  principal  object  should  be  to  provide  situations,  and 
allow  sufficient  space  amongst  the  stones  for  the  plants 
to  grow.  The  outline  or  shape  can  be  formed  by 
building  up  such  ordinary  soil  as  may  be  at  command; 
the  stones  can  then  be  embedded  over  any  part  of  the 
surface  desired,  and  a  new  compost  added  at  the  time 
the  plants  are  arranged  and  inserted.  -  Eockwork  is 
generally  constructed  of  stone,  if  this  is  procurable ;  but 
frequently  other  substitutes,  such  as  old  bricks,  clinkers, 
&c.,  have  to  be  utilised.  Little  can  be  said  respecting 
the  proper  arrangement,  as  this  varies,  in  almost  every 
individual  case,  to  suit  the  situation,  plants  available,  and 
the  surroundings.  A  background  of  some  sort  is  desirable, 
for  affording  shelter  and  protection  from  outting  winds ; 
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Rockeries  —  continued. 

Rhododendrons  are  well  suited  for  the  purpose,  as  they 
grow  tall  if  allowed,  and  their  roots  never  spread  far 
enough  to  rob  the  rock  plants,  as  would  those  of  large 
trees.  To  meet  the  requirements  of  the  numerous  sub- 
jects available  for  planting  on  a  Rockery,  it  is  requisite 
to  provide  various  aspects  and  different  kinds  of  soil; 
and,  in  planting,  a  knowledge  of  the  habit  each  plant 
assumes  is  necessary,  in  order  to  dispose  of  all  to 
the  best  advantage  for  producing  a  future  effect.  A 
general  fault  is  to  allow  too  little  rooting  space,  by  making 
the  pockets  —  as  the  divisions  between  the  stones  are 
generally  called  —  too  small.  This  should  specially  be 
avoided  ;  if  roots  cannot  get  down  and  establish  them- 
selves, the  plants  soon  become  dried  up  in  hot  weather, 
particularly  on  sunny  exposures.  The  class  of  plants 
which  thrive  best  on  rockwork  —  indeed,  there  are  many 
that  could  scarcely  be  grown  except  in  such  a  situation  — 
is  a  very  extensive  one,  and  includes  a  large  proportion 
of  beautiful  and  most  interesting  subjects.  If  dwarf 
shrubs  and  other  plants,  also  hardy  bulbs,  are  introduced, 
the  variety  that  may  be  represented  in  the  limited  space 
which  a  Rockery  usually  affords  is  really  surprising. 
A  very  large  proportion  of  the  genera  Saxifraga  and 
Sedum  make  excellent  rockwork  plants.  Other  remarks 
on  this  subject  may  be  found  under  Roclc  Garden  in  the 
article  Garden. 

ROCKET.     See   Hesperis  matronalis. 

ROCKET  CANDYTUFT.    See  Iberis  coronaria. 

ROCKET,  DAME'S  OR  WiLLTi!.     See  Hesperis 
matronalis. 

ROCKET.    DYERS'.     A   common  name  for   Reseda 
Luteola. 

ROCKET,   SEA.     See   Cakile. 

ROCKFOIL.     A  name,  suggested  by  RuskiiL  for  the 
genus  Saxifraga. 

ROCK  PINK.    Ses  Bianfhvs  petrams. 

ROCK  ROSE.     See   Cistns. 

ROD6ERSIA  (named  in  honour  of  Admiral  Rodgers, 
of  the  United  States  Navy,  commander  of  the  expedition 
during  which  the  plant  was  first  discovered).  ORD.  Sojri- 
frageae.  A  monotypic  genus.  The  species  is  a  hardy, 
erect,  herbaceous  perennial,  with  a  thick,  scaly  rhizome. 
It  thrives  best  in  a  compost  of  rich  loam  and  peat,  and 
may  be  increased  by  divisions. 
R.  japonica  (Japanese).  A  synonym  of  R.  podophylla. 
R.  podophylla  (stalked-leaved).  Rodgers'  Bronze-Leaf,  ft.  of 
a  yellowish-white  colour,  somewhat  nodding,  ebracteate  ;  calyx 
ery  short,  turbinate  :  lobes  five,  spreading,  valvate  ;  petals 


ten  ; 


five,  large,   alternate 


cymes  scorpioid. 
June  and  July.    L  three  to 
larger,    long-stalked,  pal- 


u ve,  mree.  mibcnuue ;  ramcau  ones  xarzer.  Jons-suUHeu,  peu- 
mately  or  peltately  artJBctod;  cauline  ones  thfee-lobed  ;  seg- 
ments sessile,  argntely  serrated,  incised  at  apex  ;  petioles  dilated 
at  base ;  stipules  membranous,  adnate  to  the  petioles,  h.  3ft. 
to  4ft  Japan,  1880.  (B.  M.  6691 ;  G.  C.  n.  s.,  xx.  14L)  ST>. 


(named  in  honour  of  Em.  Rodri- 
guez, a  Spanish  physician  and  botanist).  Burlingtonia 
is  now  regarded,  by  the  authors  of  the  "  Genera  Plan- 
tarum,"  as  synonymous  with  this  genus,  but  is  kept 
distinct  in  this  work.  ORD.  Orehidecs.  A  genus  com- 
prising about  a  score  of  species  of  interesting,  stove, 
epiphytal  orchids,  natives  of  tropical  America.  Flowers 
usually  showy,  many  in  a  simple  raceme ;  dorsal  sepal 
free,  petaloid,  the  lateral  ones  narrow,  connate;  petals 
similar ,  to  the  dorsal  sepal ;  lip  continuous,  or  very 
shortly  connate  with  the  base  of  the  column,  the  base 
often  produced  into  a  spur,  the  lamina  spreading,  obovate 
or  obcordate,  often  exceeding  the  sepals,  the  disk  usually 
crested;  column  erect,  slender,  club-shaped  or  produced 
into  two  auricles  at  the  apex ;  pollen  masses  two ;  scapes 
axillary  under  the  pseudo-bulbs.  Leaves  oblong  or  elon- 


Rodrignezia — continued. 

gated,  coriaceous.     For  culture  of  the   species  described 
below,  fee  Bnrlingtonia. 

R.  Batemaai  (Bateman's).      This  is  the  correct  name  of   the 

plant  described  in  this  work  as  Burlinytonia  Battmani. 
R.  caloplectron  (beautiful-spun  ed).  JL  light  yellowish-white 
twisted;  lateral  sepals  forming  a  long,  compressed,  horn-like, 
acute  body,  wrapping  round  the  spur  of  the  emarginate  lip; 
column  square- winged ;  inflorescence  usually  pendulous,  few- 
flowered.  L  solitary,  thick,  lanceolate,  acuminate.  Pseudo-bulbs 
small,  oblong-lignlate.  New  Grenada,  1871. 
R.  lanceolata  (lanceolate).  A  synonym  of  R.  tecunda. 
R.  Leeana  (Lee's).  JL  the  size  of  those  of  Eurlinfrtonia  Candida  ; 
ovary  light  mauve ;  upper  sepal  white,  yellowish  on  mid-line ; 
lateral  ones  white  with  yellow  mid-line,  quite  connate ;  petals 
lignlate ;  lip  clawed,  white,  with  two  long-linear,  yellow  keels, 
every  keel  having  four  small,  lateral  keels  spreading  outwards ; 
column  white,  with  numerous  mauve  spots.  I.  linear-ligulate, 
acute,  1ft.  long.  Pseudo-bulbs  ancipitous.  Native  country  on- 
certain,  1883.  A  curious  and  very  stout  specie*. 
R.  Lehmanni  (Lehmann's).  JL  whitish-ochre,  with  a  brown 
wash ;  odd  sepal  gibbous- fornicate  in  the  middle ;  lateral  ones 
combined  in  a  narrow,  falcate,  spur-like  organ,  with  a  broad, 
membranous  lamina  before  the  apex;  petals  cuneate-obovate, 
emarginate ;  lip  having  a  solid,  acute  spur  between  the  lateral 
sepals,  the  free  part  clawed,  suddenly  enlarged  in  a  blade, 
blotched  and  spotted  with  cinnamon.  New  Grenada  and 
Ecuador,  1882.  (G.  C.  xix.  403.) 

R.  retracta  (bent  back),  a.  of  a  peculiar  yellow.salmon  colour, 
few,  in  a  porrect  raceme ;  dorsal  sepal  cuneate-obovate,  bluntly 
acute,  the  lateral  ones  combined  into  one  navicular,  narrow  body ; 
petals  cuneate-obovate ;  lip  da  wed,  expanding:  into  an  emarginate 
blade,  having  on  both  sides  four  or  five  angular  keels.  L  of 
pseudo-bulb  cuneate-oblong,  acute.  Pern.  (Bef.  B.  129.) 
;  R.  secnnda  (side-flowering).  A.  dark  rose-colour,  disposed  in 
a  cylindrical,  recurved  spike,  which  is  longer  than  the  leaves ; 
sepals  fornicate ;  petals  ovate,  obtuse ;  lip  abruptly  deflexed. 
L  lanceolate,  obliquelv  emarainate  at  the  apex.  Pseudo-bulbs 
oval,  compressed,  h.  6in.  Trinidad,  1820.  (B.  M.  5524  ;  B.  R. 
930.)  ST.VS.  R.  lantt-.-lata  (L.  B.  C.  676),  PUurothaUis  coceinta 
(H.  E.  F.  12?). 

RODS,  BONING  OR  BORNING.  These  are  in- 
valuable instruments  in  levelling  ground,  or  for  deter- 
!  mining  heights  in  making  an  incline  uniform  throughout 
They  are  always  requisite  when  laying  out  new  walks  or 
edges,  levelling  tnrf,  ic.  There  are  usually  three  made, 
straight,  and  of  equal  length,  about  3|ft.  or  4ft..  and 
provided  with  cross-pieces,  which  should  be  fixed  in  the 
centre,  and  at  exact  right  angles.  Before  Borning  Bods 
can  be  brought  into  use.  it  is  necessary  that  two  points 
should  be  fixed,  preferably  at  the  extreme  ends  of  the 
ground  to  be  levelled,  should  these  not  be  too  far  apart. 
If  level  pegs  are  inserted  at  these  points,  and  two  of 
the  three  Bods  allowed  to  rest  on  them,  as  many  inter- 
mediate pegs  may  be  inserted  as  thought  desirable 
for  guiding  workmen.  This  is  done  by  a  third  person 
with  the  other  Bod,  who  drives  pegs  in  as  he  is  directed 
from  one  of  the  ends,  until  all  the  Bods  are  in,  as 
near  as  possible,  a  direct  line.  The  tops  of  the  pegs, 
if  the  levelling  is  properly  done,  should  then  show  all 
inequalities  in  the  soil,  and  represent  themselves  either 
a  level  surface  or  a  uniform  incline,  according  to  the 
disposition  of  the  ground  and  the  comparative  heights 
of  the  two  fixed  points  taken  at  the  commencement. 
Boning  or  Borning  Rods  of  equal  length  can  only  be  used 
correctly  by  persons  accustomed  to  them,  as  the  light 
is  found  most  deceiving  at  a  distance.  Sometimes,  one 
of  the  Rods  is  made  an  inch  longer,  and  a  small  sight- 
hole  pierced  through  the  cross-piece.  By  using  this,  it 
is  possible  to  work  with  more  exactness,  as  a  workman 
who  might  be  able  to  level  through  a  sight-hole  might 
not  be  able  to  do  so  correctly  were  all  the  Rods  made  of 
equal  length,  and  no  sight-hole  pierced. 

SODS,  MEASURING.  For  regulating  the  distance 
between  rows  and  beds,  and  for  marking  out  spaces  for 
walks  between  trees,  &c.,  Measuring  Rods  of  some  de- 
scription are  indispensable.  Either  10ft.  or  12ft.  is  a 
handy  length;  the  first  foot  length  should  be  marked  in 
inches,  and  all  the  others  at  intervals  of  Sin.  Straight 
Rods  l£in.  square  are  suitable. 

ROEBUCK  BERRY.     The  fruit  of  Rubus  taxatHit. 
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ROELLA  (named  in  honour  of  William  Eoell,  Pro- 
feasor  of  Anatomy  at  Amsterdam).  OED.  Campanulacece. 
A  genus  comprising  eleven  species  of  greenhouse,  rigid 
sub-shrubs  or  small,  diffuse  herbs,  confined  to  South 
Africa.  Flowers  sessile  within  the  imbricating  leaves, 
solitary  or  glomerate;  calyx  with  an  adnate,  oblong  or 
cylindrical  tube  and  a  five-parted  limb,  the  lobes  often 
toothed  ;  corolla  campannlate  or  funnel-shaped,  five-lobed. 
Leaves  scattered,  small  or  narrow,  often  rather  rigid 
and  fascicled  at  the  axils,  entire  or  ciliate  -  toothed. 
Several  of  the  species  have  been  introduced,  but  that 
described  below  is  the  most  desirable.  A  compost  of 
sandy  loam  and  peat  is  most  suitable  for  its  culture. 
Propagation  may  be  effected  by  seeds;  or  by  young 
cuttings,  which  will  root  freely  in  the  soil  above-named, 
if  a  hand  glass  be  placed  over  them. 
K.  ciliata  (ciliated-leaved).  African  Harebell,  fl.  solitary,  ter- 

minal ;  corolla  white  at  base,  with  a  deep  purple  circle,  above 

pale  violet,  girded  by  white,  the  lobes  rose-coloured.    September. 

I.  erect,  linear,  acuminated,  ciliated  ;  upper  ones  longer,    h.  6in. 

to  12in.    1774.    (B.  M.  378  ;  F.  d.  S.  517  ;  L.  B.  C.  1156.) 

K.(EMERiIA  (named  in  honour  of  John  James  licemer, 

1763-1819,  Professor  of  Botany  at  Landshut,  and  author 

of  several  botanical  works).     STN.  Eomeria.     OBD.  Papa- 

veracece.       A  genus    comprising    only  two    species    (and 

these,  perhaps,  varieties  of  one)   of  very    pretty,   hardy, 

annual    herbs.        Seeds    should    be    sown    in    the    open 

border,  in  spring,  where  the  plants  are  to  remain. 

R.  hybrida  (hybrid).     Violet-flowered   Horned    Poppy;   Wind 

Rose.   fl.  violet-purple  with  a  black  disk  ;  sepals  hairy.    May  and 

June.    Capsules  2in.  to  Sin.  long,  cylindric,  hispid  above.    I.  once 


R.  refracta  (bent  back).    A  synonym  of  R.  hybrida. 

RCEMERIA  (of  Trattiniok).  A  synonym  of  Steri- 
phoma  (which  see). 

RCEPERA.  Included  under  Zygophyllum  (which 
see). 

ROEZLIA  (named  in  honour  of  Eoezl,   a  well-known 

collector,  who  travelled  in  Mexico,  Central  America,  &c.). 

OED.  Melastomaceas.      A  monotypic  genus.      The   species 

is    an    erect,    stove   shrub,    requiring    culture    similar   to 

MonochaBtum  (which  see). 

R.  granadensis  (New  Granada).*  fl.  carmine-purple  ;  calyx  red, 
four-lobed;  petals  four,  roundish-ovate,  emarginate  ;  stamens 
four  ;  panicles  terminal,  many-flowered  ;  peduncles  glabrous  or 
nearly  so  Autumn.  I.  opposite,  petiolate,  ovate  lanceolate, 
hairy  on  both  sides,  entire,  five  to  seven-nerved.  Branches  sub- 
angular.  A.  about  3ft.  New  Granada.  (R.  G.  706.) 

R.  regla  (royal).    A  synonym  of  Furcrcea  Bedinghausii. 

ROGATION  FLOWER.     See  Folygala  ynlgaris. 
ROGIERA.       Included    under    Rondeletia    (which 

see). 

ROHDEA  (named  in  honour  of  Mich.  Eohde,  phy- 
sician and  botanist,  of  Bremen).  SYN.  Titragyne.  OBD. 
LiliacecB.  A  monotypio  genus.  The  species  is  a  green- 
house or  half-hardy,  perennial,  with  a  short,  thick  rhizome. 
For  culture,  see  Reiiieckea. 
R.  japonloa  (Japanese),  fl.,  perianth  white,  fleshy,  Jin.  long  and 

thick  ;  spike  very  dense,   lin.  to  2in.  long.    January  to  April. 

I.  all  radical   nine  to  twelve  in  a  rosette,  sub-erect,  sessile,  ob- 

lanceolate  1ft.  long,  2m.  to  Sin.  broad,  glabrous,  acute,    h.  2ft. 

Japan,  1783.    (B.  M.  898,  under  name  of  Orontium  japonicum.) 
ROHRIA.     A  synonym  of  Berkheya. 
ROLANDRA  (named  in  honour  of  Daniel  Eolander, 
a  pupil   of  Linnaeus,  who  visited  Surinam).     OED.  Com- 
posite.    A   monotypic    genus.     The   species    is   a  green- 
house, evergreen  shrub,  with   inconspicuous,  white  flower- 
heads  and  penniveined  leaves,  native  of  tropical  America. 
It  is  probably  lost  to  cultivation. 

ROLLERS  AND  ROLLING.  For  keeping  walks 
firm  and  in  good  condition,  an  iron  Holler  is  requisite  in 
gardens.  The  size  must  be  determined  by  the  extent 
and  width  of  the  walks  to  be  Boiled.  New  gravel 
walks  should  always  have  a  light  Roller  passed  over  them 


Rollers  and  Rolling—  continued. 

first,  and  a  heavy  one  afterwards.  Others,  if  they  are 
firm,  and  have  been  well  made  in  the  first  place,  should 
bear  a  heavy  weight  always.  Boilers  of  almost  any  size 
may  be  obtained  in  iron  up  to  several  hundredweights. 
Boiling  should  only  be  practised  when  walks  are  suffi- 
ciently dry  to  keep  the  gravel  from  clinging;  the  proper 
time  frequently  does  not  last  long,  and,  when  walks  are 
rough,  an  opportunity  for  Boiling  them  should  not  be  lost. 
ROMANA.  A  synonym  of  Buddleia. 
ROMANZOFFIA  (named  in  honour  of  Count  Bo- 
manzov,  a  Bussian  nobleman,  who  was  a  patron  of  scien- 
tific studies).  OED.  Hydrophyllacece.  A  genus  consist- 
ing of  only  two  species  of  low,  tufted,  hardy  perennial 
herbs,  having  much  the  appearance  of  Saxifrages  ;  they 
inhabit  the  sub  -arctic  regions  of  Eastern  Asia  and 
Western  America.  Flowers  white,  unilaterally  racemose  ; 
calyx  segments  five  ;  corolla  broadly  or  tubularly  cam- 
panulate  with  five  imbricated,  spreading  lobes  ;  stamens 
five,  affixed  to  the  base  of  the  corolla.  Badical  leaves 
long-stalked,  cauline  ones  very  few,  orbicular-reniform, 
deeply  toothed.  R.  sitchensis,  the  only  species  intro- 
duced, is  a  suitable  subject  for  planting  on  rockwork. 
It  requires  much  the  same  culture  as  Saxifraga  (which 
see). 
R.  sitchensis  (Sitcha).*  Sitka  Water  Leaf.  /.  white  ;  corolla 

nearly  thrice  the  length  of  the  calyx  ;  peduncles  straight.    April. 

1.  long-stalked,  somewhat  rounded-reniform  in  shape,    h.  4in. 

Sitcha,  1873.    (B.  M.  6109  ;  B.  G.  748.) 

ROMERIA.     A  synonym  of  Rcemeria  (which  see). 

ROMNEYA  (named  after  the  Bev.  Dr.  T.  Bomney 
Bobinson,  an  astronomer,  of  Armagh).  OED.  Papa- 
veracece.  A  monotypic  genus.  The  species  is  a  tall,  showy, 
branched,  glabrous,  herbaceous  perennial,  allied  to  Platy- 
stigma.  Although  a  half-hardy  plant,  it  nevertheless 
thrives  best,  and  produces  larger  and  more  abundant 
flowers  if  allowed  space  in  a  cool  greenhouse.  A  rich, 
sandy  loam  soil  is  most  suitable.  The  species  may  be 
increased  by  means  of  seeds,  sown  in  the  spring. 
R.  Coulter!  (Coulter's).*  fl.  white,  showy,  terminating  the 


branches,  corymbose  or  solitary  ;  sepals  three,  scarcely  lin.  long  ; 
petals  six,  biseriate,  2iin.  long,  broadly  obovate,  thickened  at  the 
base  ;  stamens  very  numerous,  many-seriate.  Summer.  I.  petio- 


late, glabrous,  glaucous,  pinnatifld,  setose-ciliated  on  the  margins  ; 
lower  segments  linear-lanceolate,  upper  ones  deltoid  ;  petioles 
one-fourth  the  length  of  the  leaves.  A.  2ft.  to  4ft.  California, 
1875.  (F.  M.  252  ;  G.  C.  n.  s.,  iii.  280  ;  Gn.  xi.  374  ;  B.  G.  1876,  152.) 
ROMULEA  (a  name  commemorative  of  Bomulus, 
the  mythical  founder  of  Borne).  STN.  Trichonema.  In- 
cluding Spatalanthus.  OBD.  Iridece.  A  genus  of  pretty, 
greenhouse  or  hardy,  bulbous  plants,  natives  of  Western 
Europe,  the  Mediterranean  region,  and  South  and  West 
Africa.  Fifty-four  species  have  been  enumerated,  but, 
according  to  the  authors  of  the  "  Genera  Plantarum," 
many  of  these  are  reducible  to  mere  varieties.  Mr.  Baker, 
in  his  review  of  the  genus  published  in  the  "  Journal  of 
the  Linnean  Society,"  xvi.  86,  accords  specific  rank  to 
thirty-six.  Flowers  one  to  a  spathe,  sub-sessile  or 
shortly  pedicellate  ;  perianth  funnel-shaped,  with  a  very 
short,  or  rarely  elongated,  tube,  and  equal,  erecto-patent, 
entire  lobes  ;  stamens  affixed  to  the  throat  ;  spathes  long- 
pedunculate  in  the  axils  of  the  floral  leaves  ;  bracts 
beneath  the  ovary  at  the  apex  of  the  pedicel  shorter,  ai  d 
sometimes  broader,  than  the  spathe.  Badical  leaves 
linear,  sometimes  subulate,  the  sheaths  rarely  lancio- 
late-dilated  ;  cauline  leaves  similar,  but  smaller.  The 
species  described  below  are  those  best  known  to  cultiva- 
tion. They  require  to  be  planted  out  in  a  pit  or  frame, 
in  a  compost  of  sandy  loam  and  peat.  Propagation  may 
be  effected  by  offsets. 

R.  bulbocodioides  (Bulbocodium-like).  fl.  greenish-yellow;  outer 
spathe  valve  navicular-convolute,  inner  one  very  slender  and  dark- 
striped  ;  scape  terete,  two-sheathed.  June.  /.,  radical  ones 
fistular-sheathing  ;  cauline  ones  binate,  in  threes,  or  rarely 
solitary,  alternating  with  the  peduncles,  h.  6in.  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  1810.  Greenhouse.  (B.  M.  1392,  under  name  of  Tricho- 
nema caulc-cenn.) 
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ROTATION  CROPPING.  Cropping  by  Rotation 
is  a  term  used  in  reference  to  kitchen  garden  manage- 
ment. It  implies  that  the  ground  on  which  a  certain 
crop  is  grown  shall  be  planted  in  Eotation,  by  another 
crop  of,  as  far  as  possible,  quite  a  different  character. 
This  system  is  pretty  generally  believed  in  and  practised 
in  large  gardens;  in  small  ones,  there  is  often  neither 
sufficient  space  nor  variety  in  the  crops  annually  grown 
to  give  an  opportunity  for  changing  the  situation  for 
each.  Where  plenty  of  manure  can  be  added  for  each 
crop,  it  is  of  not  BO  much  consequence,  as  additional 
nutriment  will  thereby  be  supplied  to  take  the  place  of 
that  which  the  preceding  one  will  have  absorbed.  It 
is  undoubtedly  a  good  plan  to  adopt  a  system  of  Rotation 
Cropping,  so  far  as  possible,  as  one  sort  of  vegetable 
will  not,  as  a  rule,  require  exactly  the  same  constituent 
parts  of  the  soil  to  nourish  it  as  another  which  is  of 
an  entirely  different  nature  and  habit.  In  changing 
crops,  it  is  best  to  avoid  planting  any  to  succeed 
others  which  belong  to  the  same  Natural  Order,  as,  for 
instance,  the  different  representatives  of  the  extensive 
Brassica,  or  Cabbage  tribe.  These  should  be  made  to 
follow  such  crops  as  Beans,  Onions,  Peas,  Potatoes,  &c. 
It  is  invariably  a  good  arrangement  to  grow  Peas  on 
land  which  has,  during  the  previous  year,  been  planted 
with  Celery.  Many  other  instances  might  be  named, 
but  they  would  not  be  generally  applicable  as,  for 
various  reasons,  ground  has  to  be  cropped  at  certain 
times  and  seasons,  when  it  is  impossible  to  pay  very 
much  attention  to  planting  under  such  a  system  as  that 
indicated.  Crops  grown  for  the  use  of  their  roots  should 
not  follow  one  another,  if  it  can  be  avoided ;  such,  for 
instance,  as  Carrots,  Parsnips,  and  other  plants  of  the 
order  Umbellifera}.  Onions  may  follow  and  be  followed 
by  plants  of  the  Brassica  tribe. 

ROTHMANNIA.  Included  under  Gardenia  (which 
see). 

ROTTBOELLIA  (named  in  honour  of  C.F.  Rottboell, 
1727  1797,  a  Danish  botanist).  STN.  Stegosia.  OKD. 
GramineoB.  A  genua  comprising  about  eighteen  species 
of  often  tall,  hispid  or  glabrous,  stove  or  hardy  grasses, 
broadly  dispersed  over  warm  regions,  one  being  found 
in  the  Orient.  Spikelets  closely  adpressed,  pedicellate, 
inserted  in  notches  on  alternate  sides  of  the  spike,  which 
is  simple,  or  very  rarely  twice  or  thrice  divided  at  the 
base  ;  glumes  four ;  peduncles  solitary  or  fascicled.  Leaves 
flat.  A  few  of  the  species  have  been  introduced,  but 
they  are  more  curious  than  beautiful. 

ROTTLERA  (of  Willdenow).  A  synonym  of  Trewia 
(which  see). 

ROTUND,  ROTUNDATE.  Rounded  in  outline; 
usually  applied  to  bodies  which  are  not  round  them- 
selves, but  only  at  their  ends. 

ROUGE  PLANT.     See  Rivina  hnmilis. 

ROULINIA.     A  synonym  of  Nolina  (which  see). 

ROUPALA  (said  to  be  the  native  name  in  Guiana). 
Otherwise  spelt  by  various  authors  Rhopala,  Ropala,  and 
Eupala.  OBD.  Proteatece.  A  genus  of  handsome  stove, 
glabrous,  or  ferruginously-tomentose  trees,  natives  of 
tropical  America.  About  thirty  species  have  been  enume- 
rated; but  they  are  very  difficult  to  distinguish,  entire, 
toothed,  and  pinnate  leaves  being  sometimes  found  on 
the  same  tree.  Flowers  regular,  twin-pedicellate,  dis- 
posed in  axillary  or  lateral  racemes;  perianth  cylindrical, 
the  segments  eventually  becoming  recurved  at  apex. 
Fruit  a  hard,  obliquely  two-valved,  shortly  stipitate 
capsule.  Leaves  alternate,  coriaceous,  rigid,  entire  or 
toothed,  undivided  or  on  the  sterile  branches  (of  young 
trees?)  pinnate.  The  species  best  known  to  cultivation 
are  described  below.  They  thrive  in  a  compost  of  peat 
and  loam.  Propagation  may  be  effected  by  cuttings, 
inserted  in  sand,  under  a  glass,  with  bottom  heat. 

VoL  TIL 


Roupala  —  continued. 

R.  Boissieriana  (Boissier-s).  fl,  yellow  ;  racemes  axillary,  solitary 
or  twin,  sub-sessile,  5in.  to  6in.  long.  /.  ovate,  Sin.  to  4in.  long 
long-acuminate,  rounded  at  base,  shortly  decurrent  into  petiolts 
1m.  to  14m.  long.  New  Grenada,  1853. 

R.  complicata  (folded-leaved),  fl.  pale  rufous,  very  sweet- 
scented,  in  rather  loose  racemes,  Sin.  to  Sin.  long.  I.  ovate 
thickly  coriaceous,  glaucescent,  14in.  to  5in.  long,  lin.  to  Sin 
broad,  entire  or  rarely  with  a  few  remote  or  obtuse  teeth 
attenuated-acuminate,  broadly  rounded  at  base,  decurrent  to 
petioles  about  lin.  long.  h.  6ft.  to  8ft.  Columbia,  1853. 

R.  corcovadensis  (Corcovado).    A  synonym  of  R.  Pohlii. 

R.  elegans  (elegant).  I.  impari-pinnate,  Sin.  to  12in.  long,  nine 
to  twelve-jugate  ;  leaflets  lanceolate,  acuminate,  serrate,  2in.  to 
4m.  long,  with  mucronulate  teeth  ;  lateral  ones  falcate,  very 
unequal  at  base  ;  terminal  ones  not  larger.  Branches  slenderly 
striate.  Brazil. 

R.  heterophylla  (variable-leaved).'  *  racemes  axillary,  solitary 
or  twin,  sub-sessile,  about  Sin.  long.  I.  remotely  obtuse- 
toothed,  or  occasionally  entire  at  base,  shining  above,  the  nerves 

Branches  twiggy>  densely  leafy- 


R.  media  (middle),  fl.  green  ;  racemes  rufous-tomentose,  longer 
than  the  leaves.  May.  I.  elliptic,  acute  and  acuminate,  mostly 
simple,  but  occasionally  pinnately  trifoliolate,  with  ovate,  entire 
leaflets,  h.  10ft.  Guiana,  1823. 

R.  montana  (mountain),  fl.  sweet-scented,  with  yellow  or 
fulvous  tomentum  ;  racemes  terminal  and  axillary,  solitary  or 
twin,  5in.  to  6in.  long,  sub-sessile.  April.  I.  elliptic,  rigid,  2in. 
to  Sin.  long,  shortly  acute  or  acuminate,  nearly  entire,  decurrent, 
on  slender  petioles,  with  a  few  obsolete  teeth,  h.  10ft.  Guiana, 
1823. 

R.  obovata  (obovate-leaved).  Jr.  lin.  long,  sessile,  oblong,  sub- 
falcate.  I.  obovate,  very  shortly  acuminate,  cuneate-attenuated 
at  base,  remotely  toothed  and  here  and  there  entire,  Sin.  to 
6in.  long,  2iin.  broad  ;  petioles  lin.  long.  h.  24ft.  Popayan, 
1855. 

R.  Pohlii  (Pohl's).*  fl.  orange-red,  clustered  in  dense,  rufous- 
woolly  racemes,  which  are  6in.  to  12in.  long,  sessile  and  solitary 
in  the  uppermost  axils.  I.  rigid,  pinnatisect  or  entire,  ovate  or 
elliptic,  acuminate  at  both  ends,  irregularly  serrate,  glabrous, 
and  shining  above,  woolly-tomentose  beneath,  h.  6ft.  to  20ft. 
Minas  Geraes.  (B.  M.  6096.)  SYN.  M.  corcovadensis. 

ROTJPELLIA  (named  in  honour  of  the  Roupell 
family,  encouragers  of  botany).  OKD.  Apocynacece.  A 
genus  comprising  two  or  three  species  of  stove  or  green- 
house, glabrous,  sometimes  climbing,  African  shrubs. 
Flowers  white  or  pink,  showy,  in  terminal,  dichotomons 
cymes  ;  calyx  of  five  oblong  or  lanceolate  segments  ; 
corolla  funnel-shaped,  with  a  short  tube,  an  ample  cam- 
panulate  throat,  and  ten  processes,  united  in  a  ring 
below;  lobes  five,  broad,  twisted.  Follicles  long,  hard, 
and  thick,  divaricating,  connate  at  base.  Leaves  oppo- 
site, penniveined.  R.  grata,  the  only  species  introduced, 
is  a  tall,  stove  climber,  thriving  in  a  compost  of  fibry 
loam  and  peat.  It  may  be  increased  by  means  of  cut- 
tings of  the  young  sheets,  inserted  in  sand,  under  a 
bell  glass,  in  heat. 

R.   grata  (agreeably-scented).     Cream    Fruit-tree,     fl.,   corolla 

white,   tinged  with  pale  rose-colour,   very   fragrant,  in    dense, 

sessile  cymes  ;  corolla  segments  broadly  obovate  ;   coronal  pro- 

cesses  pale   rose-colour.     May.      fr.  the  Cream  Fruit   of   the 

natives.     L   nearly  1ft.  long,   shortly  petiolate,  oblong-elliptic, 

shortly  acuminate,  prickly  at  base,  rather  thick  ;   petioles  red, 

scarcely  dilated  at  base.    Sierra  Leone.    (B.  M.  4466.) 

ROUREA    (name    not    explained  ;    probably    altered 

from    the    Indian    native    name    of   one    of   the   Guiana 

species).     SYNS.  Canicidia,  Robergia  (of  Schreber).     OBD. 

Connaraceoe.      A  genus  comprising  about  forty-two  species 

of  stove  trees  and  shrubs  ;   one   is   African,   and  the  rest 

tropical  American.      Flowers    small,    in    axillary,   many- 

flowered    panicles.      Leaves    alternate,    evergreen,    coria- 

ceous,   impari-pinnate.       R.  frutescens,   the   only   species 

introduced,  is  probably  lost  to  cultivation. 

ROUSS2EACEJB.     Included  under  Saxifragece. 
ROWAN  OR  ROAN-TREE.     A  common  name  for 
Pyrus  Aucuparia. 

ROXBURGHIA.  A  synonym  of  Stemona  (which 
see). 

ROXBURGHIACEJE.  A  small  natural  order  of 
twining  or  erect,  half  -shrubby  plants,  natives  of  tropical 
Asia  and  Australia,  Japan,  and  Florida.  Flowers  herm- 
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Roxburgfhiacese — continued. 

aphrodite,  regular;  perianth  of  four  sub-equal,  petaloid, 
biseriate,  lobes  or  segments ;  stamens  four,  affixed  at 
the  base  of  the  lobes  or  segments,  or  nearly  hypo- 
gynons ;  filaments  rather  thick,  free  or  connate  in  a  ring 
at  the  base;  peduncles  axillary,  filiform,  one  or  loosely 
few-flowered,  or  densely  many-flowered.  Capsule  at 
length  two-valved.  Leaves  alternate  or  scattered,  petio- 
late,  three  to  many-nerved,  with  thick,  parallel,  trans- 
verse veinlets.  The  tuberous  root  of  the  species  of 
Stemona  is  candied  in  India.  Roxburgliiacece  comprises 
only  about  eight  species,  which  Bentham  and  Hooker 
classify  under  three  genera:  Croomia,  Stemona,  and 
Stichoneuron. 

ROYAL   PERN.     See   Osmunda  rcgalis. 

ROYAL  PEACOCK  PLOWER.  See  Poinciana 
reg-ia. 

ROYENA  (named  by  Linnaeus,  in  honour  of  Adrian 
Van  Royen ;  he  and  his  son  David  were  successively  pro- 
fessors of  Botany  at  Leyden).  ORD.  Ebenacece.  A  genus 
comprising  thirteen  species  of  greenhouse  shrubs  or  trees, 
natives  of  tropical  and  southern  extra-tropical  Africa. 
Flowers  axillary,  pedunculate,  solitary  or  rarely  few  in 
a  fascicle  or  three  to  five  in  a  cyme ;  calyx  five,  rarely 
four,  parted  or  toothed ;  corolla  urceolate  or  campanu- 
late,  with  five,  rarely  four,  twisted,  reflexed  lobes.  Fruit 
globose,  ovoid  or  oblong.  Leaves  sessile  or  shortly  petio- 
late.  The  species  possess  but  little  beauty.  Several  have 
been  introduced,  but  the  two  described  below  are  the 
only  representatives  of  the  genus  which  call  for  mention 
here.  They  thrive  in  sandy  loam.  Propagation  may  be 
effected  by  means  of  cuttings,  which  strike  freely  in 
sand,  under  a  bell  glass. 

R.  lucida  (clear).*  African  Bladder  Nut  or  Snowdrop-tree.  H. 
white,  solitary  on  axillary  peduncles  Jin.  to  lin.  long :  corolla 
five-fld.  fr.  red  and  fleshy  when  ripe,  Jin.  to  lin.  in  diameter. 
I.  elliptical  or  somewhat  ovate,  usually  pointed  or  apiculate  at 
apex,  obtuse  or  sub-acute,  rounded  or  cordate  or  very  rarely  nar- 
rowed at  base,  £in.  to  2Jin.  long,  iin.  to  IJin.  broad,  shining 
above,  on  short  petioles,  h.  5ft.  to  12ft.  1690.  (B.  R.  1846,  40.) 
R.  pallens  (pale),  fl.  white  or  yellowish  ;  peduncles  usually  much 
longer  than  the  flowers.  June.  fr.  £in.  to  lin.  in  diameter,  sub- 
globose  or  ovoid.  /.  narrowly  obovate-elliptic,  obtuse  or  rarely 
acute  at  apex,  narrowed  at  the  base  into  a  short  petiole,  silky, 
especially  beneath,  or  glabrate,  evergreen,  Jin.  to2in.  long,  Jin.  to 
Jin.  wide.  Branches  pale  or  cinereous,  silky-pubescent  or  often 
glabrescent.  h.  4ft.  to  15ft.  1752.  SYN.  R.  pubescens  (B.  R.  5CO). 
R.  pubescens  (pubescent).  A  synonym  of  R.  pallets. 

ROYLEA  (named  in  honour  of  John  Forbes  Royle, 
once  superintendent  of  the  Botanic  Gardens  at  Saha- 
rnmpur,  and  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  at  King's  Col- 
lege, London).  .  ORD.  Labiates.  A  monotypic  genus.  The 
species  is  an  interesting,  erect,  much-branched,  green- 
house, cinereous  shrub,  with  obsoletely  quadrangular, 
spreading,  paniculate  branches.  It  will  thrive  in  any 
light,  rich  soil.  Cuttings  will  root  readily  in  similar  soil, 
if  a  glass  be  placed  over  them. 

R.  clegans  (elegant).  /.,  whorls  six  to  ten-flowered,  loose  :  calyx 
over  iin.  long,  cano-pubescent ;  corolla  white,  much  diluted  with 
rose-colour.  July.  1.  copious,  petiolate,  ovate,  acute,  loosely 
sub-cordate,  deeply  and  obtusely  serrated,  lin.  to  lAin.  long, 
green  above,  hoary  beneath,  h.  3ft.  to  5ft.  Himalayas,  1824. 

RUBBER  PLANT,  EAST  INDIAN.  A  common 
name  for  Ficus  elastica. 

RUBBER-TREE,  AFRICAN.  A  common  name 
for  Landolphia. 

RUBESCENT.    Reddish;  turning  red. 

RUBIA  (from  ruber,  red;  alluding  to  the  dye  which 
is  extracted  from  the  plant).  Madder.  ORD.  Rubiaceae. 
A  genus  comprising  about  thirty  species  of  mostly  hardy 
herbs,  sometimes  shrubby  at  the  base,  inhabiting  mostly 
temperate  regions.  Flowers  small  or  minute,  in  axillary 
and  terminal  cymes.  Leaves  in  whorls  of  four  or  rarely 
six,  very  rarely  opposite  and  stipuled,  sessile  or  petio- 
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late.  The  species  are  of  no  particular  horticultural  value. 
P.  peregrina  is  a  British  evergreen.  R.  tinctorumis  the 
species  which  furnishes  the  valuable  dye. 

RUBIACE1E.  A  large  and  important  natural  order 
of  erect,  prostrate,  or  climbing  trees,  shrubs,  or  herbs, 
mostly  tropical  and  sub-tropical.  Flowers  hermaphro- 
dite, rarely  unisexual,  usually  regular  and  symmetrical, 
variously  disposed  ;  calyx  tube  adnate  to  the  ovary,  the 
limb  superior,  obsoletely  cup-like  or  tubular,  entire, 
toothed,  or  lobed ;  corolla  gatnopetalous,  infundibular, 
hypocrateriform,  campanulate,  or  rotate,  rarely  urceolate 
or  tubular,  glabrous,  pilose  or  villons  within ;  limb 
equal,  or  very  rarely  unequal  or  bilabiate ;  lobes  valvate 
in  aestivation,  rarely  twisted  or  imbricated ;  stamens  as 
many  as  the  corolla  lobes,  very  rarely  fewer,  inserted 
in  the  throat  or  tube ;  filaments  short,  elongated,  or 
wanting,  very  rarely  monadelphous  ;  anthers  usually  two- 
celled.  Fruit  a  capsule,  berry,  or  drupe,  two  to  ten 
(very  rarely  one)  seeded.  Leaves  simple,  opposite  or 
whorled,  entire,  very  rarely  obtusely  crenate,  serrated, 
toothed,  or  pinnatifid-lobed  ;  stipules  various,  persistent 
or  deciduous,  simple,  or  bifid  or  two-parted,  free  or 
connate  with  the  petioles,  or  confluent  in  an  axillary 
sheath,  entire,  toothed,  or  bristly,  very  rarely  leaf-like. 
Among  the  economical  products  of  Rubiacece,  coffee  and 
quinine  take  front  rank;  madder,  a  valuable  dye,  may 
also  be  mentioned.  The  order  comprises  about  340 
genera  and  4100  species,  many  of  which  are  well  known 
in  gardens.  Examples :  Bouvardia,  Cinchona,  Gardenia, 
Guettarda,  Rondeletia. 

RUBICUND.     Blushing  ;  turning  rosy-red. 
RUBIGINOSE.     Brownish  rusty-red. 

RUBUS  (the  Roman  name,  kindred  with  ruber,  red). 
Bramble,  &c.  Including  Comaropsis  (in  part),  Dalibarda. 
ORD.  Rosacece.  A  large  genus  (comprising,  according  to 
Bentham  and  Hooker,  probably  about  100  distinct  species) 
of  stove,  greenhouse,  or  hardy,  creeping  herbs  or  gene- 
rally sarmentose  and  prickly  shrubs,  broadly  dispersed. 
Flowers  white  or  pink,  disposed  in  terminal  and  axillary 
panicles  or  corymbs;  calyx  explanate,  with  a  short, 
rather  broad,  ebracteolate  tube  and  five  persistent  lobes  ; 
petals  five ;  stamens  numerous,  very  rarely  definite ; 
filaments  filiform ;  anthers  didymous  ;  carpels  numerous, 
rarely  few,  inserted  on  a  convex  receptacle ;  achenes 
drupaceous,  rarely  dry.  Fruit  often  edible.  Leaves 
scattered,  alternate,  simple,  lobed,  three  to  five-foliolate, 
or  impari-pinnate  ;  stipules  adnate  to  the  petioles.  Among 
the  most  important  species  of  this  extensive  genus  are  the 
following :  R.  Chamaemorus  (Cloudberry),  R.  fruticosus 
(Blackberry)  and  K.  /.  ccesius  (Dewberry),  R.  Idceus 
(Raspberry),  and  R.  occidentalis  (Virginian  Raspberry). 
A  selection  of  the  best-known  species  is  presented  below. 
Except  where  otherwise  indicated,  they  are  hardy,  de- 
ciduous shrubs.  They  succeed  in  almost  any  good  garden 
soil,  and  may  be  propagated  by  seeds,  by  layers,  and  by 
covering  the  points  of  the  shoots,  with  soil.  R.  biflorus 
is  very  ornamental  on  a  wall,  because  of  its  stems, 
which  appear  as  if  they  had  been  whitewashed.  B.  la- 
ciniatus  is  a  fine,  free-growing,  and  ornamental  subject  for 
planting  in  beds  where  it  can  be  allowed  to  grow  freely. 
Of  the  common  Bramble  (R.  fruticosus)  there  are  several 
varieties  well  worthy  of  being  cultivated  for  their  large 
fruits,  which  are  handsome  and  good,  either  raw,  cooked, 
or  preserved.  They  are  mostly  of  American  origin,  and 
succeed  well  under  similar  culture  to  the  Raspberry 
(which  see).  The  following  are  the  best :  EARLY  HARVEST, 
medium-sized  fruit,  an  immense  cropper,  very  vigorous; 

KlTTATINNY  ;     LAWTON  ;    MAMMOTH  ;    PARSLEY-LEAVED  ; 

WILSON,  JUN.,  one  of  the  finest  and  most  prolific  varieties, 
new;  WILSON'S  EARLY,  fruit  large,  early,  plant  very 
productive.  Tho  cpmmon  species  itself  bears  immense 
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quantities  of  fruits  in  the  hedgerows,  which  are  sometimes 

gathered  and  made  remunerative. 

R.  arcticns  (Arctic),  fl.  reddish  ;  sepals  lanceolate,  often  shorter 
than  the  obovate,  entire  or  emarginate  petals.  June.  Jr.  amber- 
coloured,  delicious.  1.  trifoliolate ;  leaflets  rhombic-ovate  or 
obovate.  coarsely  and  often  doubly  serrated,  petiolulate.  Stem 
low,  herbaceous,  unarmed.  Arctic  regions  of  both  hemispheres. 
(B.  M.  132 ;  R.  G.  314.) 

R.  australis  (Southern).*  fl.  pink  or  whitish,  fragrant,  very 
numerous,  in  branched,  prickly,  downy  panicles,  £in.  to  $in.  in 
diameter.  Early  summer,  fr.  numerous,  yellowish,  juicy,  austere. 
L  very  variable,  ovate  to  lanceolate,  or  reduced  to  prickly  mid- 
ribs, 3in.  to  5in.  long.  Prickles  scattered,  recurved.  New  Zea- 
land. A  lofty  climber,  hardy  against  a  wall  or  in  a  sheltered 
spot 


FIG.  396.  INFLORESCENCE  OF  BUBUS  FRUTICOSUS  cssius. 

R.  biflorus  (two-flowered).»  fl..  white,  iin.  to  3in.  in  diameter, 
one  to  three  together  on  axillary,  slender,  drooping  peduncles ; 
calyx  pubescent.  May.  fr.  golden-yellow,  globose,  Jin.  in 
diameter;  drupes  twenty  to  thirty.  L,  leaflets  three  or  five, 
Iin.  to  14m.  long,  ovate,  lobulate,  doubly  toothed,  white  and 
tomentose  beneath,  pubescent  or  hairy  above.  Stems  and 
branches  rambling,  white  with  glaucous  bloom  ;  prickles  very 
strong,  recurved.  Himalayas,  1818.  (B.  M.  4678.) 

R.  canadensis  (Canadian).  American  Dewberry;  Low  Black- 
berry, fl.  white,  racemose,  with  leaf-like  bracts.  May. 
fr.  blackish,  ovate  or  oblong,  excellent,  ripening  earlier  than 
that  of  R.  villosus.  I.,  leaflets  three  (or  pedately  five  to  seven), 
oval  or  ovate-lanceolate,  mostly  acute,  thin,  nearly  smooth, 
sharply  cut-serrated.  Stems  extensively  trailing,  slightly 
prickly.  North  America,  1811. 

R.  Chamaemorus  (ground  Mulberry).*  Cloudberry,  fl.  white, 
Iin.  in  diameter ;  sepals  unequal,  villous ;  petal*  oblong.  June 
and  July.  fr.  orange-yellow,  Jin.  in  diameter  ;  drupes  few,  large. 
1.  few,  sub-orbicular-cordate,  obtusely  five  to  seven-lolled,  Iin.  to 
Sin.  in  diameter,  petiolate,  crenate,  wrinkled.  Stem  4in.  to  Sin. 
high,  erect,  unarmed,  simple,  one-flowered,  herbaceous  or  nearly 
so.  Europe  (Britain).  (Sy.  En.  B.  440.) 

R.  cratsegifollus  (Hawthorn-leaved),  fl.  white,  axillary,  solitary, 
or  terminal,  sub-racemose ;  sepals  acuminate,  mostly  recurved ; 
petals  clawed,  obovate-spathulate,  often  retu.se  at  apex.  fr.  rich 
dark  red.  1.  cordate,  trifld,  or  more  or  less  lobed  or  toothed. 
Branches,  petioles,  and  nerves  of  the  leaves,  armed  with  re- 
curved prickles.  North  China  and  Japan.  (R.  G.  591,  924.) 

R.  cuneifolius  (wedge -shape -leaved).  Sand  Blackberry. 
fl.  white ;  petals  large  ;  peduncles  two  to  four-flowered.  May 
to  July.  fr.  blackish,  ovate  or  oblong,  good-flavoured,  ripening 
in  August.  I.,  leaflets  three  to  five,  cuneate-obovate,  rather 
thick,  serrated  above.  Stems  upright,  armed  with  stout,  re- 
curved prickles.  Branchlets  and  under  side  of  leaves  whitish- 
woolly,  k.  1ft.  to  3ft.  North  America,  1811. 

R.  Dalibarda  (Dalibarda).  This  is  the  correct  name  of  the 
plant  described  in  this  work  as  Dalibarda  repens. 

R.  deliciosus  (delicious).*  fl.  purple;  sepals  ovate-oblong, 
with  a  dilated  acumination,  shorter  than  the  oval  petals.  May. 
fr.  large,  and  of  delicious  flavour.  I.  renifonn-orbicular, 
wrinkled,  slightly  three  to  five-lobed,  finely  serrate-toothed; 
stipules  persistent.  Stem  erect.  Branches,  young  leaves,  and 
calyx,  tomentose-pubescent.  h.  3ft  North  America,  1870. 
(B.  M.  6062 ;  G.  C.  n.  s.,  xv.  537.) 

R.  fruticosus  (shrubby).*  Blackberry;  Common  Bramble. 
/.  white  or  pink,  in  terminal  racemes,  the  lateral  branches 
corymbose  or  elongated.  July  to  September,  fr.  black  or 
reddish-purple.  1.  usually  pinnately  three  to  five  foliolate,  sub- 
persistent,  glabrous  or  pubescent;  leaflets  on  long  or  short 
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petioles,  obovate  or  rhomboid-obovate,  coarsely  and  irregularly 
serrated  or  toothed,  convex,  dark  green  above,  pale  and  often 
glaucous  beneath.  Stem  glabrous  or  bristly,  prickly  Europe 
(Britain),  Ac.  Dnder  this  species,  Mr.  Baker  classifies  twenty- 
one  sub-species. 

R.  L  csestns  (grey).  Dewberry,  fl.,  sepals  appressed,  densely 
tomentose  all  over  the  back,  fr.,  drupes  few,  large,  glaucous 
I.,  leaflets  usually  three,  green  on  both  surfaces.  Stein  prostrate 
glaucous.  Prickles  unequal,  setaceous.  See  Fig.  396. 

R.  Idaras  (Mount  Ida).  Raspberry.  /.  white,  drooping  ;  calyx 
long-tipped ;  cymes  iin.  in  diameter,  few-fiowered.  June  to 
August,  fr.,  drupes  many,  red  or  yellow,  hoary.  L  ovate  or 
elliptic,  acuminate,  3in.  to  Sin.  long,  acutely  and  irregularly  ser- 
rated, white  and  hoary  beneath.  Stems  3ft.  to  5ft  high,  biennial 
terete,  prickly,  pruinose.  Europe  (Britain).  For  culture,  <fcc. 
see  Raspberry. 

R.  lacinlatus  (torn).*  fl.  white  or  rose-coloured,  in  loose  panicles ; 
calyx  segments  prickly,  somewhat  leafy,  reflexed  at  apex  ;  petals 
three-lobed  at  apex.  June  to  September.  I.,  leaflets  three  to 
five,  dissected  and  sharply  serrated,  puberulous  beneath.  Stems 
nearly  terete,  straggling.  Prickles  dilated  at  base.  (\V.  D.  B.  69.) 

R.  lasiocarpus  (woolly-fruited),  fl.  deep  pink,  small ;  petals 
orbicular  or  broadly  obovate ;  corymbs  small,  axillary  and  ter- 
minal, corymbosa  May.  fr.  red  or  orange,  small,  globose,  hoary. 
I.  Sin.  to  lOin.  long ;  leaflets  five  to  nine,  ovate,  elliptic,  or  ovate- 
lanceolate,  Iin.  to  Sin.  long,  acutely  toothed  or  serrated,  beneath 
usually  hoary,  the  terminal  one  above  lobulate.  Branches 
cylindric,  rambling.  Prickles  stout,  variable.  Himalayas. 

R.  L  pauclflorns  (few-flowered),  fl.  small,  puberulous,  crowded 
in  corymbs.  A  common  Himalayan  form,  glabrous  and  shining 
except  the  under  surface  of  the  leaves.  (B.  K.  854,  under  name  of 
R.  paucijlonui.) 

R.  nutons  (nodding),  fl.  white,  usually  solitary,  axillary,  liin. 
broa«l,  on  stout  peduncles  ;  calyx  tube  villous.  J  une.  fr.  of  few 
scarlet  drupes.  /.,  leaflets  three,  orbicular  or  sub-rhombuidal, 
l^in.  to  Sin.  long  and  broad,  obscurely  lobed,  acutely  and  doubly 
toothed,  the  lateral  ones  shortly  petiolulate.  Stem  1ft  to  2ft 
long,  unarmed,  from  a  woody  rootstock.  Himalayas,  1850. 
(B.  M.  5023.) 

R.  nutkanus  (Nootka).  /.  white,  very  large ;  sepals  long-cuspi- 
date ;  peduncles  rather  few-flowered.  August,  fr.  red.  I.  five- 
lobed  ;  lobes  nearly  equal,  broad,  coarsely  and  unequally  toothed. 
Stems  flexuous,  hirsute,  h.  varying  from  1ft.  to  10ft.  North 
America,  1826.  (B.  M.  3453 ;  B.  R,  :368  ;  S.  B.  F.  G.  ser.  iL  83.) 

R.  occidentalis  (Western).  Black  Raspberry;  Thimbleberry ; 
Virginian  Raspberry,  fl.  white;  petals  small,  erect,  shorter 
than  the  sepals.  May.  fr.  purplish-black  (rarely  whitish), 
hemispherical,  ripening  early  in  July.  I.,  leaflets  three,  rarely 
five,  ovate,  acute,  coarsely  and  doubly  serrated,  white-downy 
beneath,  the  lateral  ones  somewhat  stalked.  Stems  recurved, 
with  hooked  prickles.  North  America,  1696. 

R.  odoratus  (fragrant).  Purple-flowering  Raspberry.  /.  purplish- 
rose,  showy,  2in.  broad  ;  calyx  lobes  tipped  with  a  long,  narrow 
appendage ;  petals  rounded  ;  peduncles  many-flowered.  June  to 
August,  fr.  reddish,  flat  and  broad.  I.  three  to  five-lobed  ;  lobes 
pointed  and  minutely  toothed,  the  middle  one  prolonged.  Stem 
3ft  to  5ft  high,  not  prickly.  North  America,  1700.  (B.  M.  323.) 

R.  parvifolins  (small-leaved),  fl.  red,  racemose ;  calyx  segments 
tomentose,  ovate,  short.  August  and  September,  fr.  red,  globose. 
I.  trifoliolate ;  leaflets  clothed  with  white  tomentum  beneath. 
Stems  terete,  tomentose.  h.  1ft  to  2ft  Japan,  1818.  (B.  R.  496.) 

R.  phcenicolasius  (purple-haired),  fl.  pale  pink,  in  terminal 
racemes ;  calyx  liin.  to  2in.  in  diameter ;  petals  minute,  erect 
Midsummer,  fr.  scarlet,  ovoid  -  oblong,  |in.  long,  of  forty  or 
more  ellipsoid  drupes.  I.  5in.  to  Yin.  long,  pinnately  trifoliolate 
or  the  uppermost  ones  simple  ;  leaflets  crenate-serrated,  white- 
tomentose  beneath.  Stem  tall,  sub-scandent.  Japan,  1877. 
Plant  covered  with  stiff,  gland-tipped,  red-purple  hairs.  (B.  M. 

R.  reflexns  (reflexed).  fl.  white,  racemose,  axillary;  sepals 
ovate,  bluntish,  equalling  the  petals;  racemes  few-flowered, 
nearly  sessile,  reflexed.  July  and  August.  I.  oblong-cordate, 
three  to  five-lobed,  densely  tomentose  beneath  ;  terminal  lobe 
elongated.  Stems  unarmed,  straggling.  Branches  terete.  China, 
1817.  Greenhouse.  (B.  R.  461.) 

R.  rosuefolius  (Rose-leaved),  fl.  white,  fin.  to  Iin.  in  diameter, 
solitary  or  in  very  loose  panicles.  August,  fr.  orange-ied, 
globose  or  oblong,  of  innumerable,  minute,  glabrous  drupes. 
1.,  leaflets  five  to  seven,  ovate  -  lanceolate,  acuminate,  doubly 
incised-serrated,  Iin.  to  2in.  long,  rarely  more.  Steins  erect  or 
inclined,  with  scattered,  hooked  prickles.  Himalayas,  1811. 
Greenhouse.  (F.  d.  S.  1714.) 

R.  r.  coronarius  (crowned).  /..  petals  numerous,  much  longer 
than  the  calyx.  (B.  M.  1783  ;  G.  C.  n.  s.,  xL  77  ;  L.  B.  C.  158.) 

R.  spectabilis  (showy).*  Salmon  Berry,  fl.  bright  red,  very 
large ;  sepals  hairy  at  base,  much  shorter  than  the  petals ; 
peduncles  solitary  or  in  pairs,  one  or  two-flowered.  May.  fr. 
red,  ovoid,  more  than  double  the  size  of  the  common  Rasp- 
berry, but  inferior  in  flavour.  I.  nearly  glabrous,  trifoliolate ; 
leaflets  ovate,  acuminate,  membranous,  somewhat  pinnatifid- 
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incised,  serrated,  the  lateral  ones  distant  fr™"*?'*"^?1 
one,  often  deeply  two-lobed.  Stem  erect,  6ft.  to  IWfc  high, 
unarmed  or  with  deciduous  prickles.  North  America,  1827. 
(B.  R.  1424  ;L.B.C.  1602.) 


, 

the  grde  or  European  Raspberry  "  (Asa  ray  ,  eaes  re 
to  five  oblong  ovate,  acute,  cut-serrated,  whitish-downy  beneath, 
the  lateral  ones  sessile.  Stems  biennial  and  woody,  prickly,  up- 
right, h.  3ft.  North  America. 

R  triflorus  (three-flowered).  Dwarf  Raspberry,  fl.  white,  small ; 
sepals  and  petals  often  six  or  seven,  the  latter  erect;  peduncle  one 
to  three-flowered.  June.  fr.  of  few  separate  grains.  I.  three  (or 
pedately  five)  foliolate  ;  leaflets  rhombic-ovate  or  ovate-lanceolate, 
acute  at  both  ends,  coarsely  and  doubly  serrated,  thin,  smooth. 
Stems  ascending,  6ft.  to  12ft.  high,  or  trailing,  not  prickly.  North 
America.  (H.  F.  B.  A.  i.  62.) 

R.  villosus  (hairy).  American  High  Blackberry,  /.white, 
racemose  numerous  •  sepals  much  shorter  than  the  obovate- 
oWong  petals  May  andPJune.  fr.  blackish,  large,  ripening  in 
Auguft  and  September.  I. ,  leaflets  three  (or  pedately  five),  ovate, 
acute,  unequally  serrated,  the  terminal  ones  somewhat  cordate, 
conspicuously  stalked.  Stems  upright  or  reclining,  armed  with 
stout,  curved  prickles,  h.  1ft.  to  6ft.  North  America,  1777. 
RUCKIA  (of  Regel).  A  synonym  of  Rhodostachys 
(which  see). 

RUDBECKIA  (named  in  honour  of  Olaf  Eudbec, 
Professor  of  Botany  at  Upsal).  Cone  Flower.  Including 
Centrocarpha,  Dracopis,  Helichroa,  Lepachys,  Obeliscaria 
and  Ratibida.  OBD.  Composites.  A  genus  comprising 
about  twenty-five  species  of  greenhouse  or  hardy,  slightly 
branched,  perennial  herbs,  natives  of  North  America. 
Flower-heads  purplish,  violet,  or  pale  (sometimes  with 


FIG.  397.   UPPER  PORTION  OF  STEM  OF  RUDBECKIA  PINNATA. 


the  ray,  and  rarely  the  disk,  yellow),  large  or  mediocre, 
solitary  or  few,  on  long  peduncles  ;  involucre  hemi- 
spherical, the  bracts  in  two,  three,  or  four  series ;  re- 
ceptacle much  elevated,  conical  or  columnar;  ray  florets 
ligulate,  spreading,  often  elongated,  entire  or  with  two 
or  three  short  teeth  at  the  apex;  achenes  glabrous. 
Leaves  alternate  or  rarely  opposite,  entire,  toothed,  in- 
cised, or  pinnatisect.  The  under-mentioned  species  are 
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all  hardy,  and  will  thrive  in  any  ordinary  garden  soil 
Increased  by  divisions,  or  by  seeds.  R.  maxima  and 
R.  speciosa  are  two  of  the  most  attractive  of  hardy 
perennials  for  mixed  borders  and  massiner. 


FIG.  398.  UPPER  PORTION  OF  STEM  OF  RUDBECKIA  PURPUREA. 

R.  columnaris  (columnar),  fl. -heads,  ray  florets  yellow,  or  some- 
times yellowish-red,  elongated,  dependent,  bidentate  at  apex. 
September.  I.  pinnatisect;  segments  linear-lanceolate,  acute, 
.entire,  the  terminal  one  almost  equalling  the  rest.  h.  3ft.  1811. 
(B.  M.  1601.) 

R.  fulgida  (brilliant).  fl.-Jifads,  ray  florets  orange-yellow,  about 
twelve,  equalling  or  exceeding  the  involucre ;  disk  dark  purple, 
the  chaff  nearly  smooth.  July.  I.  spathulate-oblong  or  lanceo- 
late, partly  stem-clasping,  triple-nerved,  the  upper  ones  entire, 
mostly  obtuse,  h.  1ft.  to  3ft.  1760.  Plant  hairy.  (B.  M.  1996.) 

R.  grandiflora  (large-flowered).*  fl.-heads,  ray  florets  yellow 
2in.  long,  dependent ;  disk  dark  purple,  convex.  September. 
I.  petiolate,  acute,  attenuated  at  base,  reticulate-veined ;  lower 
ones  ovate,  crenate-toothed  ;  upper  ones  lanceolate,  very  scabrous, 
obsoletely  crenate.  Stem  angular,  branched,  h.  3jft.  1830. 
(S.  B.  F.  G.  ser.  ii.  87,  under  name  of  Centrocarpha  grandiflora.) 

R.  hirta  (hairy),  fl.-heads  large,  solitary  ;  ray  florets  yellow,  about 
fourteen,  more  or  less  exceeding  the  involucre  ;  disk  dull  brown, 
the  chaff  hairy  at  the  tip.  June  to  August.  I.  nearly  entire ; 
upper  ones  oblong  or  lanceolate,  sessile ;  lower  ones  spathulate, 
triple-nerved,  sessile.  Stems  simple  or  branched  near  the  base, 
1ft.  to  2ft.  high.  1714.  Plant  very  rough  and  bristly-hairy. 
(S.  B.  F.  G.  82.) 

R.  maxima  (greatest).*  fl.-heads  solitary,  on  long  peduncles  ;  ray 
florets  pure  yellow,  2in.  long,  drooping  ;  disk  columnar,  elongated. 
August.  I.  large,  membranous,  oval  or  oblong,  slightly  toothed  or 
entire,  feather-veined,  the  lower  ones  petiolate,  the  upper  ones 
clasping ;  lowest  ones  8in.  to  12in.  long.  Stem  4ft.  to  9ft.  high. 
A  handsome  plant. 

R.  Newmanii  (Newman's).    A  synonym  of  R.  speciosa. 

R.  pallida  (pale).  This  is  the  correct  name  of  the  plant  described 
in  this  work  as  Kchinacea  angustifolia. 

R.  pinnata  (pinnate-leaved).*  fl.-heads,  ray  florets  light  yellow, 
large  and  drooping,  much  longer  than  the  oblong  disk  ;  receptacle 
exhaling  a  pleasant,  anisate  odour  when  bruised.  July.  I.  alter- 
nate, pinnate ;  leaflets  three  to  seven,  lanceolate,  acute,  h.  3ft. 
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RudbecMa — continued. 

1803.    See  Fig.  397.    (B.  M.  2310 ;  S.  E.  B.  38.)    SYN.  Lepaehyt 
pinnata. 

R.  purpurea  (purple).*  This  is  the  correct  name  of  the  plant 
described  in  this  work  as  Echinacea  pvarpvrea.  See  Fig.  398. 

R,  speciosa  (showy). »  JL-head*  2iin.  to  4in.  across;  ray  florets 
orange-coloured,  contrasting  well  with  the  black-purple  disk. 
Summer,  L,  lowest  ones  ovate,  strongly  ribbed,  coarsely  toothed, 
borne  on  slender  stalks  6in.  to  9in.  long  ;  succeeding  ones  gradu- 
ally becoming  narrower;  uppermost  ones  sessile.  Stems  freely 
branched  below,  A.  2ft.  to  3ft.  A  fine  plant  (G.  C.  n.  s., 
xvi.  373.)  ST7«.  R.  Neizmanii. 

R.  triloba  (three-lobed).  jl. -heads  small,  but  numerous  and  showy ; 
ray  florets  eight,  yellow,  |in.  long ;  disk  blackish-purple.  August. 
1.,  upper  ones  ovate-lanceolate,  sparingly  toothed,  the  lower  ones 
three-lobed,  tapering  at  the  base,  coarsely  serrate  ;  those  from 
the  root  pinnately  parted  or  undivided  A.  2ft  to  5ft  1699. 
Plant  hairy,  much-branched.  (B.  E.  525.) 

RUDDLES.     An  old  name  for  Marigolds. 

RUDERAL.  Growing  in  waste  places  or  amongst 
rubbish. 

RUDGEA  (named  in  honour  of  Edward  Bodge,  an 
English  botanist,  who  published  in  1606  "Plantarum 
Guianae  Icones").  OKD.  Rubiacece.  A  genus  comprising 
about  forty-five  species  of  glabrous  or  pubescent,  stove 
shrubs  or  small  trees,  natives  of  tropical  America. 
Flowers  mediocre  or  rather  large,  paniculate,  sessile  or 
pedicellate,  rarely  capitate;  calyx  tube  ovoid  or  ob- 
conical ;  limb  of  five,  rarely  four,  persistent  segments  or 
parts  ;  corolla  cylindrical  or  funnel-shaped,  the  tube 
usually  straight  and  elongated,  the  throat  naked  or 
bearded,  the  limb  of  five,  rarely  four,  erect  or  spreading 
lobes ;  stamens  five,  or  rarely  four.  Leaves  opposite, 
sub-sessile  or  petiolate,  coriaceous;  stipules  often  carti- 
laginous, sometimes  thickly  coriaceous  and  inflated.  For 
culture  of  the  species  best  known  in  gardens,  see 
Coffea. 

R.  macrophylla  (large-leaved),  fl.  cream-colour,  sessile  ;  fascicles 
densely  clustered  in  globose  heads;  corolla  segments  obtuse; 
peduncles  short  Summer.  L  large,  sub-sessile,  obovate-oblong, 
narrowed  at  base.  A.  6ft  Brazil,  1867.  (B.  M.  5653;  F.  d.  §. 
1720 ;  G.  C.  n.  s.,  xiL  8L) 

RUDIMENTARY.  Imperfectly  developed;  incom- 
plete. 

RUDOLFHIA  (named  after  Charles  Asmund  Rudolph, 
1771-1832,  a  botanist  of  Jena).  OED.  Leguminosae.  A 
genus  comprising  two  or  three  species  of  handsome,  stove, 
twining  herbs,  confined  to  St.  Dominga.  Flowers  red, 
elongated,  fasciculate  -  racemose  on  axillary  peduncles  ; 
calyx  tubular,  the  two  upper  lobes  connate,  the  lateral 
ones  smaller;  standard  oblong,  erect,  inappendiculate ; 
bracts  and  bracteoles  small,  narrow.  Leaves  one-foliolate, 
stipellate.  The  two  species  described  below  are  probably 
not  in  cultivation. 

R.  rosea  (rose-coloured).  JL  scarlet,  iin.  long,  in  pedunculate 
racemes.  June.  Pods  pubescent  I.,  leaflet  ovate -oblong, 
glabrous,  acuminated.  Branches  smooth,  glabrous.  1826. 

R.  volnbilis  (twining)t  Jl.  scarlet,  liin.  long ;  racemes  bearing 
flowers  from  the  base.  July.  I.  glabrous,  cordate-ovate,  acumi- 
nate. Branches  dotted  from  tubercles.  1820. 

RUDOLFHXEMERIA.  A  synonym  of  Xniphofia 
(which  see). 

RUE  (Ruta  graveolens).  A  hardy  evergreen,  somewhat 
shrubby  plant,  native  of  Southern  Europe,  cultivated  in 
gardens  for  its  use  medicinally  ;  the  leaves  emit  a 
powerful  odour,  and  have  an  exceedingly  acrid  taste. 
The  plant  grows  almost  anywhere,  but  thrives  best  in 
a  partially  sheltered  and  dry  situation.  Propagation 
may  be  effected  by  seeds,  sown  outside,  in  spring;  and 
by  cuttings  or  rooted  slips,  taken  at  the  same  season, 
and  inserted  for  a  time,  until  well  rooted,  in  a  shady 
border. 

RUE,  GOAT'S.     See  Galega  officinalis. 

RUELLIA  (named  in  honour  of  John  Ruelle.  of 
Soissons.  1474-1537,  botanist  and  physician  to  Francis  I. ; 
he  published  a  treatise,  "De  Natnra  Plantarum,"  in  1536). 


Ruellia — continued. 

Including  Arrhostoxylum,  Dipteracanthus,  and  BtepTiano- 
physum.  OBD.  AcanthaeecB.  A  genus  comprising  about 
150  species  of  stove  or  greenhouse,  pubescent,  villous, 
or  rarely  glabrous,  annual  or  perennial  herbs,  sub-shrubs, 
or  shrubs,  mostly  American,  a  few  being  found  in  Africa, 
Asia,  and  Australia.  Flowers  violet,  pale  lilac,  white, 
red,  or  rarely  yellow  or  orange,  sessile  or  sub-sessile  in 
the  axils  of  the  leaves  or  bracts,  sometimes  solitary  or 
fascicled,  sometimes  in  paniculate  cymes;  calyx  deeply 
five-fid  or  five-parted;  corolla  tube  straight,  incurved, 
or  abruptly  bent,  dilated  upwards;  limb  spreading,  very 
oblique  or  sub-equal,  with  five  ovate  or  rounded,  twisted 
lobes ;  stamens  four,  included  or  exserted.  Leaves  oppo- 
site, entire  or  rarely  toothed ;  bracts  often  narrow  or 
small.  The  best  -  known  species  are  described  below. 
They  are  pretty,  free-flowering  plants,  and  readily  thrive 
in  any  light,  rich  soil,  with  stove  heat.  Propagation 
may  be  effected  by  cuttings,  inserted  in  similar  soil, 
under  a  hand  glass. 

R.  acutangnla  (acute-angled).  /.  sessile,  on  axillary  peduncles, 
4in.  to  6in.  long  ;  calyx  iin.  long  ;  corolla  tube  Iin.  long,  slightly 
curved;  limb  bright  orange-scarlet,  yellow  at  the  throat,  2in. 
in  diameter.  May.  L  5in.  to  Sin.  long,  elliptic-ovate,  acuminate, 
narrowed  into  the  petiole,  with  many  nerves  sunk  in  the  surface. 
Branches  obtusely  quadrangular.  Brazil  A  large  herb  or  under- 
shrub.  (B.  M.  6382.) 

R.  Balkiei  (Dr.  Baikie's).*  JL.  opposite,  sessile,  in  a  terminal 
panicle,  composed  of  many-flowered,  opposite  racemes  or  spikes ; 
corolla  scarlet,  over  2in.  long,  tutmlar-infundibuliform,  inflated 
or  ventricose  in  the  middle.  Winter.  «'.  in  opposite  pairs, 
sometimes  more  than  9in.  long,  including  the  petiole,  ovate- 
lanceolate,  acuminate,  attenuated  at  base.  A.  3ft  West  Africa, 
1858.  Sub-shrub.  (B.  M.  5111,  under  name  of  Stephanophygum 
Baikiei.) 

R.  ciliatiflora  (fringe-flowered).  /.  purplish-blue,  handsome, 
two  to  four  or  six  in  a  terminal,  leafless  panicle  ;  corolla  Iin. 
across,  the  tube  about  the  same  length  ;  margins  of  limb  beauti- 
fully dentate-ciliate.  September.  I.  opposite,  ovate,  petiolate, 
the  margins  unequally  serrate,  more  or  less  hairy  ;  lower  ones 
more  so,  and  the  largest.  Stem  herbaceous,  pubescent-scabrous. 
A.  2ft  Buenos  Ayres,  1838.  (B.  M.  3718.) 

R.  Devosiana  (Devos').  jL  white,  axillary ;  corolla  tube  sud- 
denly dilated  and  bent  at  the  middle.  I.  lanceolate,  distantly 
toothed,  deep  green  above,  with  the  course  of  the  veins  whitish, 
entirely  purple  beneath.  Stems  purple.  Brazil,  1877.  Sub- 
shrub.  A  very  effective  foliage  plant.  (B.  H.  1877,  19.) 

R.  elegans  (elegant),  of  Hooker.    A  synonym  of  R.  lattbrota. 

R.  formosa  (beautiful).  Jl.  on  axillary,  alternate,  straight  pe- 
duncles, two  or  three  times  longer  than  the  leaves  ;  corolla  fine 
scarlet,  showy ;  tube  liin.  long ;  two  upper  lobes  of  limb  con- 
joined half-way  up.  Summer.  I.  opposite,  ovate,  more  or  less 
pointed,  round'ed  at  the  base,  covered  on  both  sides  with  short 
hairs  ;  petioles  not  half  as  long  as  the  leaves.  A.  2ft.  Brazil, 
1808.  Shrub.  (B.  >L  1400.) 

R.  Herbstii  (Herbst's).*  /.  three  to  five  together,  Sin.  long , 
calyx  red-purple,  iin.  long;  corolla  pale  rose-purple,  abruptly 
bent ;  limb  of  five  white,  patent  or  recurved,  bilobed  divisions. 
September.  1.  deep  dull  green,  the  upper  ones  of  a  dull  pale 
purple  beneath,  Sin.  to  'iin.  long,  Ijin.  to  2in.  broad,  lanceolate, 
acuminate,  obscurely  sinuated,  serrated.  A.  3ft.  Brazil,  1859. 
An  erect  shrub  or  sub-shrub.  (B.  M.  5156,  under  name  of 
Dipteracanthw  HerMii.) 

R.  latebrosa  (secret).  JL,  corolla  salver-shaped;  tube  white, 
purplish  upwards,  curved  ;  limb  very  bright  blue,  of  five  emargi- 
nate  lobes.  Summer.  L  opposite,  pubescent,  ovate,  acuminate, 
coarsely  serrated,  tapering  gradually  into  a  footstalk  nearly 
equalling  the  leaf  in  length ;  those  at  the  tips  of  the  branches 
reduced  to  sessile  bracts.  A.  2ft  East  Indies,  1834.  AnnuaL 
(B.  M.  3389,  under  name  of  H.  elegant.) 

R.  longifolia  (long-leaved).  Jl.  vermilion;  corolla  segments 
retuse.  July.  i.  oblong-lanceolate  or  oblong,  attenuated  at  both 
ends,  repand  or  repand-denticulate.  A.  2ft  to  3ft  Brazil, 
1820.  A  glabrous,  perennial  herb. 

R.  macrantha  (large-flowered).  JL  of  a  rosy-purple  colour,  with 
a  light,  beauti  ully-veined  throat,  trumpet-shaped,  large,  axillary. 
L  long-lanceolate.  1883.  A  handsome,  decorative  shrub.  (B-  H. 
1881,  p.  410.) 

R.  macrophylla  (large-leaved).*  JL  handsome,  sub-secund,  in 
spreading,  di-trichotomous  panicles ;  corolla  bright  scarlet,  2in.  to 
3in.  long,  the  tube  curved,  broader  upwards,  but  laterally  com- 
pressed ;  limb  large  ;  lobes  soon  reflexed.  Summer.  L  opposite, 
petiolate,  ovate,  acuminate,  penninerved,  reticulated,  the  mar- 
gins sinuated  or  indistinctly  toothed,  puberulous.  A.  3ft  to  4ft 
New  Grenada,  Mexico,  Ac.,  1844.  Plant  shrubby  below,  her- 
baceous above.  (B.  M.  4448  and  B.  B.  xxxii.  7,  under  name  of 
Stemanaeanthut  macrophylliu.) 
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R.  paniculata  (panicle-flowered).  Christmas  Pride.  /.  purple, 
in  axillary,  opposite,  dichotomously  divaricate  cymes;  corolla 
funnel-shaped,  nearly  iin.  long.  August,  1.  oblong-oval,  at- 
tenuated at  both  ends,  decurrent  into  the  petioles,  hairy-pubescent 
or  glandulose.  A.  3ft.  West  Indies,  1768.  Herbaceous  perennial. 
(B.  R.  585.) 

B.  Portellse  (Portella's).*  fl.  axillary,  solitary,  sessile ;  calyx  seg- 
ments nearly  iin.  long,  hairy  ;  corolla  bright  rose-pink,  hairy 
externally,  IJin.  to  1  jin.  long,  with  a  slender  tube,  dilated  above 
the  middle,  and  a  flat  limb  lin.  in  diameter.  Winter.  I.  2in.  to 
Sin.  long,  very  uniform,  elliptic-ovate,  sub-acute,  narrowed  into 
slender  petioles  one-half  their  own  length,  red-purple  beneatn. 
h.  1ft.  Brazil,  1879.  A  free-flowering,  much-branched,  erect, 
perennial.  (B.  M.  6498.) 

B.  Purdleana  (Purdie's).  fl.  terminal,  in  pairs,  each  remarkable 
for  a  large  pair  of  bracts  at  the  base ;  calyx  small ;  corolla  01 
a  fine,  deep  crimson-lilac,  with  a  much-elongated  tube,  and  a 
limb  of  five  waved  segments.  Various  seasons.  I.  opposite, 
petiolate,  ovate,  acuminate,  penninerved.  h.  1ft.  to  lift. 
Jamaica,  1844.  A  glabrous  shrub  or  under-shrub.  (B.  M.  4298 ; 
P.  M.  B.  xvi.  129.) 

K.  rosea  (rose-coloured).  /.  in  terminal,  corymbose,  glandular- 
hairy  spikes  ;  corolla  lin.  long.  Summer.  I.  lanceolate,  covered 
with  canescent  wool  beneath,  3iin.  to  7in.  long,  acuminate, 
rigid.  Brazil,  1818.  Shrub. 

R.  Schauerlana  (Schauer's).  /.  axillary,  sessile ;  corolla  with  a 
very  long,  funnel-shaped,  curved  tube,  veiny  and  lilac  above,  pale 
and  almost  white  towards  the  base:  limb  of  five  purplish-lilac, 
rounded  lobes.  Summer.  I.  opposite,  ovate,  bluntly  acuminate, 
penninerved,  pale  beneath.  A.  2ft.  to  3ft.  Brazil,-  1844.  A 
low  shrub,  with  the  young  branches  herbaceous.  (B.  M.  4147  ; 
B.  R.  xxxii.  45,  under  name  of  R.  Marina.) 

R.  solitaria  (solitary).  /.  geminate,  nearly  sessile;  corolla 
rather  pale  purplish-lilac,  with  a  few  deeper  lines  or  streaks ; 
tube  long,  funnel -shaped,  the  lower  half  white.  Winter.  I.  oppo- 
site, liin.  to  'an.  long,  oblong  or  ovate-lanceolate,  short-petioled, 
obtusely  acuminate,  pale,  and  sometimes  purplish  beneath. 
A.  2ft  Brazil.  Shrub  or  under-shrub.  (B.  M.  51Cb,  under  name 
of  Dipteracanthus  calvescens.)  The  plant  figured  under  the  name 
of  Strolrilanthes  lactatiu,  in  B.  M.  4366  and  K.  d.  S.  346,  is  a  form 
with  the  foliage  bearing  a  central  blotch  of  white. 

R.  speciosa  (showy).*  fl.  of  a  rich  scarlet  colour,  axillary, 
solitary,  sub-sessile  ;  corolla  large,  funnel-shaped,  3Jin.,  or  thrice 
as  long  as  the  calyx.  July.  I.  oval ;  lower  ones  obtuse,  with  a 
slight  mucrone ;  upper  ones  acute,  glabrous,  slightly  acute  at 
base,  petiolate.  A.  (in  its  native  place)  sometimes  as  much  as 
20ft.  Brazil,  1859.  Shrub,  with  flexuous,  dependent  branches. 
(B.  M.  5414,  under  name  of  Dipteracanthus  a/mis.) 

R.  spectabilis  (remarkable).*  ft.  purplish-blue,  marked  with 
dark  veins,  sessile,  or  nearly  so,  axillary  in  twos,  large  and  very 
showy ;  calyx  deeply  cut ;  corolla  tube  funnel-shaped,  curved  ; 
limb  very  large,  with  five  rounded  lobes.  August.  I.  opposite, 
moderately  large,  nearly  sessile,  ovate,  acuminate,  attenuated  at 
the  base,  ciliated  on  the  margins,  slightly  pubescent  above. 
h.  2ft.  or  more.  Pern,  1849.  A  slightly  pubescent,  decorative 
perennial  herb.  (B.  M.  4494,  under  name  of  Dipter acanthus 
spectabilis.) 

RUE,  WALL.  A  common  name  for  Asplenium 
Rnta-muraria  (which  see). 

RUFOUS.     Pale  red,  mixed  with  brown. 

RUGOSE.  Covered  with  wrinkled  lines,  the  inter- 
voning  spaces  being  convex;  e.g.,  the  leaves  of  garden 
Sage. 

RUIZIA  (named  in  honour  of  Don  Hippolite  Ruiz, 
author,  in  conjunction  with  Pavon,  of  "  Floras  Peruvians 
et  Chilensis").  OKD.  Sterculiacece.  A  genus  consisting 
of  only  three  species  of  stove  shrubs,  natives  of  Bourbon. 
Calyx  five-parted;  petals  five,  unequilateral,  flat,  per- 
sistent ;  staminal  cup  bearing  twenty  to  thirty  fertile 
stamens ;  peduncles  axillary,  cymosely  many  -  flowered. 
Leaves  palmi-nerved,  entire,  lobed,  or  nearly  dissected, 
tomentose  beneath.  Two  of  the  species  have  been  intro- 
duced, and  are  worth  growing.  They  thrive  in  a  com- 
post of  loam,  peat,  and  sand.  Propagated  by  cuttings, 
which  will  root  freely,  if  inserted  in  similar  soil,  under 
a  hand  glass,  in  heat. 
R.  lobata  (lobed-leaved).  fl.  pale  reddish.  May  I  cordate 

crenated,   three  to  five-lobed     oblong,    hoary  beneath,   smooth 

above ;  middle  lobe  longest  and  acuminated.    A.  6ft.    1818. 
R.  variabilis  (variable-leaved).    /.  pale  reddish.     May.    I    of 

the  flowering   branches   palmatifid,    those   of  the    sterile  ones 

palmately  parted,  hoary  beneath.    A.  10ft.    1792. 

RUIZIA  (of  Euiz  and  Pavon).  A  synonym  of  Peumus 
(which  see). 


RULINGIA  (dedicated  to  John  Philip  Ruling,  who 
wrote,  in  1766,  an  essay  on  the  Natural  Orders  of  Plants). 
OKD.  Sterculiacece.  A  genus  comprising  fifteen  species 
of  greenhouse,  stellate -tomentose  shrubs  or  nnder-shrubs ; 
one  is  a  native  of  Madagascar,  and  the  rest  are  Aus- 
tralian. Flowers  usually  white,  small,  cymose ;  calyx  five- 
fid  ;  petals  five,  broadly  concave  at  base,  ligulate  above ; 
stamens  shortly  connate  at  base ;  cymes  axillary  or  oppo- 
site the  leaves,  rarely  terminal.  Leaves  entire,  toothed, 
or  lobed.  The  species  have  no  great  beauty,  the  flowers 
not  exceeding  £in.  in  diameter.  Those  described  below 
are  from  Australia,  and  thrive  in  a  compost  of  loam, 
peat,  and  sand.  Ripened  cuttings  will  root  in  either  sand 
or  soil,  if  covered  with  a  bell  glass. 

R.  corylifolia  (Corylus-leaved).  fl.  in  dense  sessile  cymes,  form- 
ing dense,  terminal,  leafy  corymbs.  April.  I.  broadly  ovate,  2in. 
to  3in.  long,  irregularly  toothed  or  broadly  lobed,  wrinkled,  green 
and  roughly  pubescent  above,  more  densely  tomentose-villous 
or  pubescent  beneath.  A.  2ft.  1824.  (B.  M.  3182.) 

R.  hermannlsefolla  (Htrmannia-leaved).  fl.  in  shortly  pedun- 
culate cymes.  April.  I.  usually  narrow-oblong,  iin.  long,  in 
luxuriant  specimens  often  ovate-lanceolate,  or  with  short,  broad 
basal  lobes,  always  obtuse,  crenato,  much  wrinkled,  white- 
tomentose  beneath.  A.  2ft.  or  more.  1818.  (L.  B.  C.  1564,  under 
name  of  Lasiopetalum  dumosum.) 

R.  pannosa  (cloth-leaved),  fl.,  cymes  shortly  pedunculate.  April. 
L,  mature  ones  shortly  petiolate,  ovate-lanceolate  or  lanceolate, 
2in.  to  Sin.  or  more  long,  toothed,  rounded  or  cordate  at  base, 
scabrous-pubescent  above,  with  impressed  veins,  densely  velvety 
or  hirsute  beneath  ;  on  young  plants  they  are  often  broader  and 
three  to  five-lobed.  A.  2ft.  1819.  (B.  M.  2191 ;  A.  B.  R.  603, 
under  name  of  Commergonia  dasypliylla.) 

R.  parviflora  (small-flowered),  fl.  small ;  cymes  shortly  peduncu- 
late. April.  I.  very  shortly  petiolate.  ovate  or  ovate-lanceolate, 
obtuse,  rarely  lin.  long,  deeply  crenate,  and  mostly  lobed,  with 
undulated,  often  crisped  margins,  glabrous  or  nearly  so  above, 
hirsute  beneath.  Branches  prostrate  or  ascending,  6in.  to  18in. 
long.  1868.  A  low  shrub  or  under-shrub. 

RULINGIA  (of  Ehrhart).  A  synonym  of  Anacamp- 
seros  (which  see). 

RUMEX  (the  old  Latin  name  used  by  Pliny).  Dock. 
OED.  Polygonacece.  A  large  genus  of  perennial  or  rarely 
annual  herbs,  sometimes  sub-shrubs,  rarely  tall  shrubs, 
distributed  thoughout  all  temperate  climates.  About 
130  species  have  been  enumerated,  but  the  number 
is  estimated  by  some  authors  at  less  than  100.  Flowers 
fasciculate  in  the  nodes ;  fascicles  axillary  or  disposed 
in  terminal  racemes  or  panicles.  Leaves  sometimes  all 
radical,  sometimes  alternate  on  the  stems  and  branches. 
The  species  are  mostly  worthless,  and,  in  some  cases, 
very  troublesome,  weeds.  Eleven  are  natives  of  Britain, 
among  them  may  be  mentioned  R.  Acetosa  (Sorrel),  the 
leaves  of  which  have  been  used  as  Spinach,  and  R. 
Patientia  (Herb  Patience). 

RUMINATED.  Pierced  by  irregular  passages,  as 
if  chewed ;  e.g.,  the  albumen  of  a  nutmeg. 

RUNCINATE.  Saw-toothed,  or  sharply  incised,  the 
teeth  or  incisions  retrorse. 

RUNNER.  A  prostrate,  filiform  branch  or  stem, 
rooting  at  its  extremity  or  elsewhere;  e.g.,  the  Straw- 
berry. 

RUNNERS,  PROPAGATION  BY.  See  Pro- 
pagation. 

RUPALLEYA.  A  synonym  of  Stropholirion 
(which  nee). 

RUPESTRIS,  RUPICOLA.  Growing  on  rocks  or 
in  rocky  places. 

RUPFIA  (named  after  H.  B.  Ruppius,  a  botanical 
author).  OED.  NaiaJacece.  A  genus  consisting  of  one 
or  more  species  of  hardy,  tufted,  aquatic  herbs,  inhabiting 
the  shores  of  temperate  and  tropical  regions.  R.  maritima 
and  its  sub-species  rostellata  are  natives  of  Britain ;  they 
have  no  horticultural  value. 

RUPTURE  WORT.     See  Herniaria  glabra. 

RUPTURING.     Bursting  irregularly. 
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RUSCUS  (the  old  Latin  name,  used  by  Virgil  and 
Pliny).  Butcher's  Broom.  OBD.  Liliacece.  A  small 
genus  (two  or  three  species)  of  hardy  plants,  with  erect, 
branched,  slightly  woody  stems,  natives  of  Europe  and 
the  whole  Mediterranean  region,  from  Madeira  to  the 
Caucasus.  Flowers  small,  usually  on  the  face  of  the 
cladode  ;  pedicels  short,  articulated  at  the  apex.  Berries 
globose,  pulpy,  indehiscent.  Cladodes  leaf-like,  alter- 
nate or  scattered,  ovate  or  ovate  -  lanceolate,  acute  or 
pungent-pointed,  rigidly  coriaceous.  The  species  thrive 
in  common  soil,  and  may  be  propagated  by  root-suckers. 


FIG.  399.  FLOWERING  BRANCHLET  AND  DETACHED  FRUIT  OF 
RUSCUS  ACULEATUS. 

R.  acnleatus  (prickly).  Common  Butcher's  Broom  ;  Pettigree 
or  PetMgrue.  rt.  one  or  two,  bracteateand  bracteolate.  February 
to  April,  fr.  bright  red,  rarely  yellow,  £in.  in  diameter,  cladodea 
iin.  to  Uin.  long,  ovate,  rigid,  spinescent,  twisted  at  the  base. 
Stems  10'in.  to  2ft.  high,  erect  Kurope  (Britain),  North  Africa 
&c.  See  Fig.  399.  (Sy.  En.  B.  1516.) 

R.  androgynus  (hermaphrodite).  A  synonym  of  Semele  an- 
drogyna. 

R.  Hypophyllum  (leaf-under-leaf)-*  Double  Tongue,  fl.  five  or 
six  in  an  umbel,  disposed  in  the  middle  of  the  lower  cladodes. 
May  and  June.  fr.  red,  iin.  to  Jin.  thick,  cladodes  oblong  or 
oblong-lanceolate,  Sin.  to  5in.  long  ;  upper  ones  alternate  ;  lower 
ones  opposite,  ternate,  or  verticillate,  distinctly  costate.  h.  1ft. 
to  lift.  Mediterranean  region,  1640.  (B.  M.  2049.)  R.  Hypoglos- 
sum  is  regarded,  by  Mr.  Baker,  as  a  form  of  this  speci 


R.  racemosus  (raceme-flowered).  Alexandrian  Laurel,  fl. 
greenish-yellow,  hermaphrodite,  produced  at  the  end*  of  the 
branches.  May.  fr.  red,  with  a  round,  coriaceous,  white  disk 


.  .        .        ,  ,  , 

at  the  base,  cladodes  oblong,  acute,  about  2in.  long,  rounded  at 
base,  smooth,  lucid-green,  alternate,  sessile.  A.  4ft  Portugal, 
1739.  Evergreen  shrub.  (W.  D.  B.  145.)  Danae  racemosa  is  the 
correct  name  of  this  plant 

RUSH.  See  Juncus.  The  name  is  also  commonly 
applied  to  many  species  of  allied  and  other  genera. 

RUSH  FERN.     See  Schizrea. 

RUSH,  FLOWERING.     See  Butomus. 

RUSH  LILY.     See  Sisyrinchium. 

RUSSELIA  (named  in  honour  of  Alexander  Russel, 
M.D.,  F.R.S.,  author  of  a  "Natural  History  of  Aleppo," 
1756).  ORD.  Scrophularinece.  A  genus  comprising  four 
or  five  species  of  showy-flowered,  stove,  evergreen  shrubs, 
natives  of  Mexico  and  Central  America.  Calyx  deeply 
five-fid  or  five-parted,  with  closely  imbricated  segments  ; 
corolla  scarlet,  with  a  cylindrical  tube  and  a  sub-bilabiate, 
nve-fid  limb  ;  stamens  four  ;  cymes  dichotomons,  bracteate, 
many-flowered  or  reduced  to  one.  Leaves  opposite  or 
wfioriud  ;  those  on  the  branchleta  (which  are  often  nodding 
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or  pendulous)  frequently  reduced  to  small  scales.  All 
the  species  introduced  are  described  below.  They  thrive 
in  light,  rich  soil.  Propagation  may  be  readily  effected 
by  cuttings,  inserted  in  similar  soil,  under  a  glass,  in 
heat. 

R.  floribunda  (bundle-flowered).  A  synonym  of  R.  rotundifolia. 
R.  juncea  (Rush-like).*  fl.  in  loose,  remote-flowered  racemes ; 
corolla  Iin.  long ;  peduncles  elongated.  July.  I.  linear,  lanceo- 
late, or  ovate,  small  ;  those  on  the  branchlets  minute  and  scale- 
like.  Branches  twiggy,  rush-like,  pendulous  at  apex.  h.  3lt.  to 
4ft.  Mexico,  1833.  (B.  220 ;  B.  R.  1773.) 

R.  multiflora  (many-flowered).  A  synonym  of  R.  sarmentosa. 
R.  rotundifolia  (round-leaved),  fl.  like  those  of  A',  sarmentosa  ; 
peduncles  many-flowered.  June.  L  sessile,  orbicular,  deeply 
cordate  at  base,  the  cauline  ones  2in.  to  4in.  long  and  broad, 
reticulate-veined  beneath,  softly  pubescent,  closely  sessile  or  semi, 
amplexicaul.  h.  4ft.  Mexico,  1824.  SYN.  R.  floribunda. 
R.  sarmentosa  (sarmentose).*  fl.  falsely  whorled  or  loosely 
cymose :  corolla  more  or  less  bearded  on  the  throat  below  the 
lower  lip ;  peduncles  from  three  or  four  to  thirty  or  forty- 
flowered,  axillary  and  remote,  or  in  crowded  racemes.  July. 
I.  variable,  sometimes  opposite  or  in  whorls  of  three  or  four 
on  the  same  specimen,  cuneate  or  sub-cordate  at  base,  acu- 
minate and  acute  or  obtuse,  serrate  or  crenate,  glabrous  or 
slightly  hairy,  h.  4ft.  Central  America,  1812.  SYNS.  R.  muUi- 
jlora  (B.  M.  1528),  R.  ternifolia. 
R.  ternifolia  (ternate-leaved).  A  synonym  of  R.  sannentona. 

RUST.  Under  this  popular  name,  Fungi  of  more  than 
one  group  are  included.  The  true  Rusts,  from  which 
the  name  has  been  derived,  belong  to  the  Uredinece 
(see  Puccinia),  to  the  forms  distinguished  as  I/redo, 
Cceoma,  Trichobasis,  JEcidium,  and  Lecythce,  formerly  con- 
sidered true  genera,  but  now  regarded  only  as  stages  in 
the  development  of  Puccinia  and  of  allied  genera.  The 
conidia,  or  sporps,  in  these  forms  are  small,  round  or  oval 
cells,  thrown  off  from  the  ends  of  the  threads  of  myce- 
lium, either  singly  or  in  rows.  They  fall  off  readily, 
and  the  surfaces  of  the  diseased  plants,  and  of  any  body 
that  is  rubbed  on  them,  becomes  covered  with  the  spores, 
like  iron  rust  in  colour  and  general  appearance.  They 
are,  accordingly,  known  as  True  Rusts  or  as  Red  Rusts. 
Puccinia  includes  a  very  large  number  of  species,  some 
of  which  (e.g.,  P.  graminis  and  allies)  are  called  Mildews 
when  occurring  on  Wheat  and  other  cereals.  The  more 
common  name  for  the  species  of  Puccinia  and  of  Phrag- 
midium  is  Brands ;  but,  occasionally,  they  are  styled 
Black  Rusts.  For  an  account  of  all  these  forms,  see 
Phrag-midium  and  Puccinia. 

White  Rusts  differ  much  from  Uredinece,  though  by 
some  they  are  associated  with  them,  from  the  fact  that 
they  produce  conidia,  which  break  away  from  the  myce- 
lium, and  which  are  grouped  in  patches,  much  as  in 
some  forms  of  Uredinece.  Like  these  also  they  cover 
bodies  rubbed  against  them  with  a  powdery  coating  of 
conidia ;  but  the  latter  are  white,  not  rusty-red.  The 
White  Rusts  belong  to  the  genus  Cystopus,  and  are 
nearly  related  to  Peronospora  (which  see).  There  are 
few  species  in  the  genus;  and  only  one,  C.  candidus,  is 
really  hurtful  in  gardens  in  this  country.  It  grows  on 
the  leaves,  stems,  and  flowers  of  many  of  the  Cruciferoe, 
causing  distortions  of  these  organs,  and  especially  of 
the  flowers,  which  become  much  swollen,  and  remain 
sterile.  It  may  be  found  on  Cabbage,  Turnip,  Radish, 
Horseradish,  and  many  wild  Cruciferce,  e.g.,  Shepherd's 
Purse  and  Watercress.  It  is  common  in  North  America 
as  well  as  in  Europe.  A  microscopic  examination  of  a 
section  through  one  of  the  white  spots,  which  are  plen- 
tifully scattered  over  the  diseased  organs,  shows  a  layer 
of  mycelium,  from  which  rise  branches,  each  of  which 
bears  on  its  tip  a  beadlike  row  of  conidia.  These  fall 
off  one  after  the  other.  When  they  fall  into  water,  the 
contents  break  up  into  five  or  six  zoospores,  like  those 
in  Peronospora.  These  bodies  escape  by  a  hole,  which 
opens  at  one  end  of  the  conidium,  and  move  about  for 
a  time  in  the  water  by  means  of  two  hairs  or  cilia. 
Afterwards,  they  settle  down,  and  push  out  a  mycelium- 
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tube,  which,  on  any  suitable  part  of  a  plant  fitted  for 
the  nourishment  of  the  Fungus,  makes  its  way  in  through 
a  stoma,  and  reproduces  the  parasite.  This  process 
goes  on  during  the  summer  ;  but,  in  autumn,  "  resting- 
spores"  are  formed  in  the  tissues  of  the  host-plants,  to 
pass  the  winter  in  a  quiescent  state,  and  to  propagate 
the  species  next  summer,  when  food  can  be  again  ob- 
tained. These  resting- spores  are  very  similar  in  mode 
of  production,  and  in  appearance,  to  those  of  Peronospora. 
On  each  of  two  threads  of  mycelium,  lying  among  the 
tissues  of  the  host-plant,  a  branch  is  formed.  One  bears 
a  nearly  globular  cell,  the  oogonium,  the  contents  of 
which  shrink  a  little,  and  lie  loose  in  the  cell,  forming 
the  oosphere.  The  other  branch  ends  in  a  thickened  cell, 
the  antheridinm,  much  smaller  than  the  oogonium.  It 
lies  in  contact  with  the  latter,  into  which  some  of  its 
contents  pass  through  a  narrow  tube.  The  oosphere  is 
thus  fertilised,  and  becomes  the  oospore  or  resting-spore, 
distinguished  by  the  possession  of  a  thick,  brown  cell 
wall,  which  bears  numerous  warty  ridges,  and  is  well 
fitted  to  resist  the  cold  of  winter  and  other  unfavourable 
influences.  In  spring,  the  contents  of  the  resting-spore 
break  up  to  form  a  large  number  of  small  cells,  each 
capable  of  reproducing  the  Fungus  in  a  suitable  host- 
plant.  These  are  set  free  by  the  bursting  of  the  cell 
wall  of  the  resting-spore. 

Remedies.  The  only  remedy  available  is,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  limit  the  multiplication  of  the  Fungus  by 
the  removal  and  burning  of  all  plants,  whether  weeds 
or  cultivated  species,  that  show  it,  and  by  not  sowing 
Cruciferoe  on  any  piece  of  ground  for  a  year  or  two  after 
diseased  crops  have  been  removed  from  it. 

RUSTIC  WORK.  A  term  applied  to  erections  or 
ornaments  made  of  rough  or  undressed  timber  and  other 
similar  materials  as  nearly  as  possible  in  their  natural 
state.  Undoubtedly,  the  best  examples  are  those  that 
show  the  least  mark  of  the  workman's  tools.  The  materials 
for  Eustic  Work  are  obtained  from  woods  and  forests, 
heaths  and  swamps,  and  vary  in  character  and  appearance, 
according  to  the  locality  in  which  they  are  found.  As 
the  unshapely  block  of  stone  or  marble  from  the  quarry 
becomes,  in  the  hands  of  the  sculptor  or  architect,  a 
thing  of  beauty,  so  may  the  gnarled  and  knotted  branch, 
and  the  decayed  Pollard-tree,  the  slender  Larch  and  the 
smooth  Hazel,  the  Heather  of  the  mountain  and  the 
moss  of  the  fen,  the  Sedges  and  Eeeds  by  the  river- 
bank,  and  the  exquisite  cones  of  the  Fir-tree,  each  and 
all,  in  the  hands  of  one  who  has  true  taste,  be  manipu- 
lated into  beautiful  and  useful  adornments-  for  our 
gardens.  Much  of  the  material  for  the  work  may  be 
found  on  most  estates,  and  often  amongst  that  which  is 
either  consigned  to  the  fire  or  allowed  to  perish  where 
it  stands.  Where  alterations  or  improvements  are  being 
made  in  grounds,  especially  on  estates  which  are  being 
cut  up  for  building  purposes,  it  often  happens  that  there 
are  old  Apple,  Pear,  and  other  trees  very  suitable  for  the 
work,  which  have  to  be  removed ;  or  a  Thorn  or  a  Yew- 
tree,  &c.,  may  be  uprooted  by  the  wind,  or  timber  is 
being  felled,  and  from  these  much  material  may  be 
selected. 

Failing  crooked  and  distorted  branches  and  loppings, 
the  thinning's  from  Oak  and  Larch  plantations,  and  Hazel 
rods  from  the  copse,  can  be  used  for  the  lighter  portions 
of  Eustic  Work.  Where  old  hedge-row  "  Pollards " 
abound,  they  form  excellent  material  for  ferneries  or 
alpine  mounds.  The  rough  bark  from  Oak,  Chestnut, 
Larch,  &c.,  is  useful,  and  so  are  defective  trunks,  or 
branches  of  large  trees,  cut  into  short  lengths  or  trans- 
verse sections  for  paving  floors  ;  these  sections  may  be  laid 
in  patterns,  but  are  more  effective  when  they  vary  in 
diameter,  giving  less  formal  effect  than  when  they  are  of 
equal  size.  An  old  Thorn  hedge  that  has  been  for  many 
years  clipped  by  the  shears,  supplies  excellent  material 
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for  the  smaller  articles,  such  as  vases,  flower-stands, 
tables,  and  baskets;  and  the  cones  of  Firs  are  par- 
ticularly serviceable  for  the  same  purpose.  In  cases 
where  no  suitable  timber  can  be  felled,  it  often  happens 
that  a  judicious  thinning-out  of  branches  may  take  place 
without  the  least  detriment  or  disfigurement  to  the  trees. 
Heather  may  be  collected,  bound  in  bundles,  and  closely 
stacked  some  time  before  using,  as  it  then  makes  a  closer 
thatch;  the  same  remark  applies  to  Eeeds  and  Sedges. 
There  are  various  mosses  to  be  found  on  heaths,  and  in 
swamps,  plantations,  woods,  &c.,  which  should  be  carefully 
collected,  and  kept  as  straight  as  possible,  to  be  used 
either  for  simply  filling  up  chinks  and  crevices  to  exclude 
draughts,  or  as  fillings  in  carpet-like  patterns  for  the  inside 
of  summer-houses.  In  using  mosses  for  this  purpose,  if 
above  a  seat  or  bench,  the  moss-work  should  be  kept  above 
the  head-line  of  persons  when  seated.  Below  that  line, 
a  lining  of  split  Hazel  rods,  with  the  bark  side  outwards, 
worked  in  diagonal,  diamond,  or  other  patterns,  may  be 
used.  For  moss-work  of  this  description,  as  well  as  for  the 
Hazel  patterns,  a  comparatively  smooth  surface  must  be 
provided  as  foundation.  Sometimes,  this  is  done  by  making 
the  back,  sides,  and  ceiling  of  a  summer-house,  of  ordinary 
carpenter's  framework  and  boarding,  when  the  outside  may 
be  covered  with  coarse  bark,  or  slabs  with  the  bark  pre- 
served, and  the  inside  covered  with  moss,  &c.  The  same 
object  can  be  attained  by  sawing  longitudinally  through 
the  trunks  of  moderate- sized  trees,  the  bark  adhering,  and 
then  setting  them  side  by  side  vertically,  to  form  the  sur- 
face on  which  to  work  the  moss  pattern.  The  cones  of  the 
Stone  and  Cluster  Pines  are  particularly  useful  for  forming 
cornices,  caps,  &c.,  to  Eustic  buildings,  and  the  smaller 
cones  of  the  Larch  and  Scotch  Fir  may  be  employed  for 
festoons,  and  in  forming  the  interior  decorations. 

The  disposition  of  Eustic  Work,  no  less  than  its  con- 
struction, requires  an  artistic  eye  and  good  taste.  To 
speak  in  general  terms,  it  should  seldom  come  much 
"  to  the  front "  ;  that  is  to  say,  suitable  positions  for  it 
will  but  seldom  present  themselves  very  near  to  the  prin- 
cipal windows  of  a  mansion — its  place,  for  the  most  part, 
being  in  nooks  and  corners  of  'shrubberies,  plantation 
walks,  the  borders  of  woods,  or  in  the  wild  garden.  Let 
us  imagine  a  situation,  shut  off  from  the  more  culti- 
vated grounds.  Such  a  position  might  have  a  Eustic 
gate  flanked  by  a  Eustic  screen,  on  which  Crataegus 
Pyracantha,  or  similar  evergreens  are  trained ;  a  broad, 
gravelled  path,  on  each  side  of  which  are  Eustic  arches, 
with  here  and  there  an  arch  thrown  over  the  path,  and 
covered  with  Eoses,  Honeysuckle,  Jasmine,  &c.,  forming 
a  vista,  at  the  end  of  which  a  Eustic  summer-house,  its 
porch  or  verandah  covered  with  Clematis,  could  be 
placed.  On  either  side  of  the  main  walk,  a  breadth  of 
turf,  with  a  ribbon  scroll  of  Ivy,  so  designed  as  to 
afford  suitable  positions  for  Eustic  baskets  or  pyramids 
might  be  added,  and  the  whole  surrounded  by  a  densely- 
planted,  raised  bank,  for  effectual  shelter  from  cold 
winds.  On  the  face  of  the  bank,  next  the  garden,  logs 
and  blocks  may  be  interspersed,  to  afford  receptacles 
for  Ferns,  alpine  plants,  or  trailing  shrubs.  Such  a 
garden  might  be  formed  in  any  existing  mass  of  shrub- 
bery that  is  large  enough  for  the  purpose,  and  would  be 
an  interesting  addition  to  many  already  fine  gardens. 
With  smaller  gardens,  and  where  the  house  has  no  par- 
ticular architectural  features,  a  Eustic  verandah,  with 
roof  of  tiles  or  shingles,  covered  all  over  with  Jasmine, 
Eoses,  Honeysuckle,  &c.,  often  gives  a  particularly  cosy 
appearance..  If  in  front  of  this  there  is  room  for  a 
gravelled  walk,  a  kind  of  terrace,  and  the  ground  lends 
itself  to  the  formation  of  a  grass  slope,  with  a  step  or 
two  down  to  the  lawn  or  flower-garden,  here  is  a  pretext 
for  a  Eustic  balustrade,  with  vases  and  Eustic  steps,  which 
will,  at  the  same  time,  form  a  trellis  for  the  smaller  kinds 
of  climbing  plants.  At  some  point,  just  out  of  sight  of  the 
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Rustic  Work — continued. 

windows  (and  if  commanding  a  view  of  some  fine  scenery, 
so  much  the  better),  the  Rustic  arbour  or  summer-house 
may  be  placed,  having  its  seat  and  table.  If  backed  by 
shrubs,  it  will  have  a  more  snug  appearance,  and  if 
flanked  or  extended  at  the  base  by  partially  plunging  a 
few  rough  logs  in  the  ground,  interspersing  them  with 
hardy,  evergreen  Ferns  and  spring  flowers,  the  charm 
of  the  picture  would  be  enhanced.  Should  a  boundary 
fence  anywhere  cross  the  view,  as  in  the  division  of 
the  lawn  from  the  park  or  paddock,  it  may  be  some- 
what masked  by  placing  a  line  of  Eristic  arches 
across,  and  allowing  the  climbing  plants  upon  them 
to  assume  a  somewhat  careless  growth.  For  such 
a  purpose,  good,  sound  Larch  poles  are  useful,  as  they 
will  stand  for  several  years. 

In  places  where  there  is  a  large  expanse  of  lawn,  with 
glades  of  turf  and  spreading  trees,  and  masses  of 
shrubbery,  Rustic  beds,  formed  like  baskets,  vases,  and 
pyramids,  are  pretty  objects,  if  placed  with  judg- 
ment, and  are  very  effective  if  associated  with  Ivy  or 
Ferns. 

Rustic  buildings,  when  substantially  constructed,  are 
very  appropriate,  and,  as  a  rule,  harmonise  better  with 
the  scenery  than  any  of  a  more  formal  character,  when 
used  as  boat-houses,  rests  and  shelters  in  woods,  game- 
keepers' huts,  &c.  Rustic  Work  is  also  well  adapted 
to  foot-bridges  over  small  streams  in  gardens,  parks,  and 
woods.  It  is  better,  in  order  to  make  such  structures 
more  secure,  to  have  a  pair  of  iron  girders  concealed 
beneath  the  woodwork.  The  planks  for  the  pathway 
should  be  of  some  durable  wood  without  sap;  otherwise, 
they  may  soon  rot,  and  cause  accidents. 

Any  pits  or  hollows  that  occur  in  shrubberies  or 
plantations,  if  overhung  by  shrubs  or  large  trees,  will 
often  present  a  suitable  site  for  a  fernery;  and  where 
natural  stone  does  not  abound  for  making  rockwork, 
an  excellent  effect  may  be  obtained  by  the  use  of 
sufficiently  massive  logs.  Any  steps  that  may  be  required 
can  be  made  from  split  sections  of  good-sized  trees, 
placing  them  so  that  the  split  side  forms  the  tread,  and  the 
bark  side  the  riser.  The  "  tods  "  of  old  Pollard-trees,  and 
even  sections  of  hollow  trunks,  when  placed  in  suitable 
positions  in  woodland  walks  or  drives,  make  good  re- 
ceptacles for  trailing  plants,  or  the  better  kinds  of  hardy 
Ferns.  In  such  walks,  and  also  in  parks,  sections  of  rough 
timber  (provided  the  top  is  smoothed  and  very  slightly 
bevelled,  so  as  to  throw  off  the  rain),  when  placed  in  twos 
and  threes  at  the  base  of  spreading  trees,  form  agreeable 
resting-places.  Care  must  be  taken  to  have  them  of 
variable  sizes,  so  as  to  avoid  formality. 

The  Rustic  chair,  as  a  rule  more  picturesque  than 
useful,  should  be  sparingly  used,  or  at  least  only  where 
apparently  needed,  and  not  too  near  the  mansion,  or  in 
highly-dressed  grounds. 

RUTA  (Rute  was  the  old  Greek  name,  probably  from 
ruomai,  to  preserve;  in  allusion  to  the  effects  of  the 
plant  on  health).  Herb  of  Grace ;  Rue.  Including  Hap- 
lopTvyllum  (or  Aplophyllum).  OKD.  Rutacece.  A  genue 
comprising  about  forty  species  of  hardy  or  half-hardy, 
strong-smelling,  gland-dotted,  perennial  herbs  or  sub- 
shrubs,  broadly  scattered  over  the  Mediterranean  region 
and  Western  and  Central  Asia.  Flowers  yellow  OK 
greenish,  sometimes  cymose;  calyx  short,  four  or  five- 
lobed  or  parted,  persistent;  petals  four  or  five,  imbri- 
cated, often  toothed  or  ciliated;  torus  thick;  stamens 
eight  to  ten ;  corymbs  or  panicles  terminal,  many-flowered, 
leafy-bracted.  Leaves  alternate,  simple,  trifoliolate,  pin- 
natisect  or  decompound.  Few  of  the  species  are  of  any 
horticultural  value;  all  that  call  for  mention  are  de- 
scribed below,  and  are  hardy  sub-shrubs,  except  where 
otherwise  indicated.  They  are  of  easy  culture  in  any 
light,  rich  soiL  Propagated  by  seeds,  or  by  cuttings. 
For  culture,  Ac.,  of  R.  graveolens,  see  Rue. 
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Rnta — continued. 

B.^W£ora  (white-flowered).  A  white;  petals  entire,  shorter 
than  the  stamens;  branches  of  panicle  bracteate.  July  to 
September.  1.  supra-decompound ;  leaflets  obovate,  glaucous 
pubescent,  somewhat  auricled,  the  terminal  one  large  obcordate' 
h.  2ft.  NepauL  An  elegant,  half-hardy  sub-shrub,  clothed  with 
glandular  pubescence.  (H.  E.  F.79.)  Batnninghausenia  aUnflora 
is  the  correct  name  of  this  plant. 

R.  angusttfolia  (narrow-leaved).    A  synonym  of  R.  Chalepensit. 

R.  bracteosa  (bracteate).  fl.,  petals  ciliated.  June  to  September 
1.  pinnate ;  leaflets  oblong,  on  short  stalks ;  the  terminal  one 
largest,  the  lower  ones  cut  into  three  to  live  leaflets,  h.  3ft. 
South  Europe,  &c.,  1772.  Sr>\  R.  maerophyUa. 

R.  chalepensis  (Aleppo),  fl.,  petals  ciliated;  bracts  small, 
ovate.  June  to  September.  1.  supra-decompound,  four  times 
longer  than  broad;  leaflets  oblong-cuneate,  almost  equal,  very 
glaucous,  h.  2ft.  Mediterranean  region,  1722.  STN.  R.  anqugti- 
folia  (B.  M.  2311). 

R.  graveolens  (strong-scented).  Common  Rue ;  Countryman's 
Treacle ;  Herb  of  Grace.  JL,  the  first  one  opening  having  usually 
ten  stamens,  the  rest  only  eight;  petals  entire,  or  a  little 
toothed.  June  to  September.  I.  supra-decompound ;  leaflets 
oblong,  the  terminal  one  obovate.  A.  3ft.  South  Europe,  1562. 
variegata  is  a  useful  garden  form,  having  foliage  spotted  with 
white. 

R.  macrophylla  (large-leaved).    A  synonym  of  R.  bracteosa. 

R.  patavina  (Paduan).  fl.  yellow,  with  a  green  central  rib,  in  a 
dense  corymb;  petals  glabrous,  oblong,  obtuse,  attenuated  at 
base  ;  pedicels  slender,  scarcely  as  long  as  the  flowers.  June 
and  July.  I.  glabrous ;  lower  ones  attenuated  at  base,  oblong- 
spathulate ;  the  rest  trisected,  with  oblong  or  linear  segments. 
Stem  dwarf,  simple,  densely  leafy.  Orient,  1819. 

R.  suaveolens  (sweet-smelling),  fl.  yellow,  corymbose,  having 
the  smell  of  those  of  Primula  ojficinali*  ;  calyx  a  little  fringed  ; 
petals  obovate.  June  to  September.  I  entire,  spathulately  lanceo- 
late, glaucous,  smootnish.  A.  2ft.  Tanria,  1800.  (B.  M.  2254, 
under  name  of  R.  linifolia  grandiflora.) 

RUTACE2B.  A  natural  order  of  gland-dotted  shrubs 
or  trees,  very  rarely  herbs,  scattered  over  the  temperate 
and  warmer  regions  of  the  globe,  occurring  most  copiously 
in  South  Africa  and  Australia.  Flowers  usually  herm- 
aphrodite ;  sepals  four  or  five,  imbricated,  free  or  connate  ; 
petals  four  or  five,  hypogynous  or  perigynous,  broadly 
imbricated,  rarely  valvate;  stamens  inserted  at  the  base 
or  on  the  margins  of  the  torus,  four  or  five,  or  eight  or 
ten,  very  rarely  fewer  or  indefinite;  style  short  or  elon- 
gated, distinct  or  connate;  inflorescence  variable,  very 
rarely  spicate  or  umbellate,  in  most  cases  cymose  and 
axillary.  Fruit  a  capsule  or  berry,  rarely  a  drupe. 
Leaves  exstipulate,  usually  opposite,  simple  or  often 
compound,  one,  three,  or  five-foliolate  or  pinnate,  fre- 
quently entire,  occasionally  serrulated ;  petioles  sometimes 
biglandular  at  base.  Ruta  graveolens  (Rue),  grown  in 
most  gardens,  is  remarkable  for  its  strong  smell  and 
acrid  taste.  Citrus  is  the  most  celebrated  genus,  on 
account  of  its  fruits  (Orange,  Lemon,  Lime,  Ac.);  a 
volatile  oil,  obtained  by  distillation  of  the  flowers  and 
epicarp,  and  dissolved  in  alcohol,  produces  the  well- 
known  Eau  de  Cologne.  The  berries  of  some  other 
genera  from  China  and  Japan  are  edible,  as  Xgle 
Marmelos,  Cookia  punctata,  Glycosmis  citrifolia,  Tri- 
phasia  trifoliata,  Ac.  The  order  comprises  about  eighty- 
three  genera  and  650  species.  Examples :  Citrus,  Correa, 
Crotceo,  Ruta. 

RTJTIIiANS.     Deep  red,  with  a  metallic  lustre. 

RTTYSCHIA  (named  in  honour  of  Fred.  Ruysch,  Pro- 
fessor of  Botany  at  Amsterdam ;  he  died  in  1731).  STN. 
Souroubea.  OBD.  Ternsiromiacece.  A  genus  comprising 
about  eight  species  of  stove,  epiphytal  or  climbing  shrubs, 
rarely  arborescent,  natives  of  tropical  America.  Flowers 
in  terminal,  often  elongated  racemes,  supported  by  sessile, 
trilobed  bracts  at  the  tips  of  the  pedicels;  sepals  five, 
closely  imbricated;  petals  five,  imbricated,  connate  at 
base;  stamens  five;  bracteoles  two,  sepaloid.  Leaves 
entire,  coriaceous.  R  clusia folia,  the  only  species  intro- 
duced, is  an  interesting  under-shrub.  It  will  thrive  in 
a  compost  of  vegetable  mould  and  loam.  Ripened  cut- 
tings will  root  freely  if  inserted  in  sand,  under  a  bell 
glass,  in  heat 
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Ruyschia — continued. 

B.  Olusl»folla  (Clusia-leaved).  fl.  purple  ;  bracts  scarlet,  dotted 
with  red,  obovate,  acute,  thick,  deflexed,  concavo-convex  ;  racemes 
terminal,  many-flowered,  about  1ft.  long ;  peduncles  short.  June. 
1.  alternate,  obovate,  thick,  shining,  about  4in.  long.  h.  4ft. 
Guiana  and  the  Caribbee  Islands,  1823. 

RYANIA  (naiaed  after  John  Eyan,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  a 
correspondent  of  Vahl).  SYN.  Patrisia.  OBD.  Bixinece. 
A  genus  comprising  about  half-a-dozen  species  of  stove, 
stellately-pubescent  trees,  natives  of  tropical  America. 
Flowers  axillary,  often  showy,  solitary  or  sub-fasciculate  ; 
sepals  five,  lanceolate  or  oblong,  imbricated,  persistent ; 
petals  absent;  stamens  indefinite  Leaves  entire,  penni- 
nerved  and  transversely  venulose,  not  dotted.  R.  speciosa, 
the  only  species  introduced  is  a  beautiful  shrub.  It 
thrives  in  a  compost  of  peat  and  loam,  and  may  be  in- 
creased by  ripened  cuttings,  inserted  in  sand,  under  a 
glass,  in  heat. 
B.  speciosa  (showy),  fl.  somewhat  cream-coloured,  large ; 

peduncles   one-flowered.     August.    I.    green   on   both    surfaces, 

bearing  stellate  hairs  on  the  ribs  beneath,    h.  10ft.    West  Indies, 

1823. 

RYMANDRA.  A  synonym  of  Kniffhtia  (which 
see). 

RYSSOPTERYS  (from  ryssos,  wrinkled,  and  pteri, 
a  wing;  alluding  to  the  form  of  the  wing  of  the  fruit). 
OBD.  MalpighiacecB.  A  genus  comprising  about  half-a- 
dozen  species  of  slender,  twining,  stove  or  greenhouse 
shrubs,  natives  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  and  Australia. 
Flowers  whitish ;  calyx  fire-parted ;  petals  scarcely  clawed ; 
stamens  ten,  all  perfect ;  inflorescence  terminal  or  falsely 
axillary,  corymbiform ;  pedicels  thickened  above.  Samaras 
one  to  three,  expanded  into  broad  wings  at  the  apex, 
which  are  laterally  tubercled.  Leaves  opposite,  or  nearly 
so,  entire,  the  margins  gland-bearing  beneath ;  petioles 
slender,  biglandular  at  the  apex ;  stipules  rather  large. 
P.  microstema,  the  only  species  yet  introduced,  requires 
stove  heat ;  it  should  be  grown  in  a  compost  of  fibry 
peat  and  sandy  loam.  Propagation  may  be  effected  by 
cuttings,  inserted  in  sand,  under  a  bell  glass,  in  bottom 
heat. 

B.  microstema  (small-anthered).  fl.,  petals  three  or  four  times 
longer  than  the  calyx ;  anthers  minute ;  inflorescence  equalling, 
or  slightly  exceeding,  the  leaves.  August.  I.  broadly  ovate,  Sin. 
to  5in.  long,  2|in.  to  3in.  broad,  somewhat  cordate,  mucronate, 
slightly  sinuated  on  the  margins,  greyish-pubescent  beneath. 

RYTIDOLOMA.     A  synonym  of  Dictyanthus. 
RYTIGYNIA.   A   synonym    of   Vangneria    (which 


ee). 


SABADILLA 

(which  see). 


A    synonym    of     Schcenocaulon 


(said  to  be  a  native  name  in  South  America  ; 
but  Adanson,  who  originated  the  genus,  gives  no  expla- 
nation). Some  of  the  species  were  formerly  included 
under  Chamcerops  and  Corypha.  OBD.  Palmas.  A 
genus  embracing  six  species  of  dwarf,  tall,  or  nearly 
stemless,  stove,  greenhouse,  or  half-hardy,  unarmed 
palms,  inhabiting  tropical  and  sub-tropical  America. 
Flowers  white  or  greenish,  small,  glabrous;  apathea 
tubular;  spadices  large,  elongated,  decompound,  at  first 
erect,  with  slender,  decurved  or  pendulous  branches  and 
branchlets;  bracts  and  bracteoles  minute.  Fruit  black, 
small  or  mediocre.  Leaves  terminal,  orbicular  or  cuneate 
at  base,  flabellately  multifid;  segments  linear,  bifid,  in- 
duplicate  in  vernation ;  rachis  short  or  elongated ;  petioles 
concave  above,  the  margins  acute  and  unarmed  The 
species,  most  of  which  are  highly  ornamental,  succeed 
m  a  light  loamy  soil.  A  few  suckers  are  sometimes 
emitted ;  these  should  be  taken  off  when  about  1ft.  long, 
and,  if  they  have  no  roots,  must  at  first  be  carefully 
nursed.  Seeds,  however,  are  by  far  the  best  means  of 
propagation. 


Sabal  —  continued. 

S.  AdansoniI(Adanson's).»  Dwarf  Palmetto,  fl.,  petals  united  at 
the  base  ;  style  thick  ;  spadix  erect,  3ft.  to  6ft.  high,  smooth, 
slender.  June  and  July.  fr.  black,  £in.  in  diameter.  I.  circular 
in  outline,  glaucous,  fan-shaped,  slightly  pinnatifld,  2ft.  to  3ft. 
high  ;  divisions  twenty  to  thirty,  slightly  cleft  at  apex,  sparingly 
filamentous  at  the  sinuses  ;  petioles  stout,  concave,  smooth- 
edged,  shorter  than  the  leaves.  Trunk  short,  buried  in  the  earth. 
Southern  United  States,  1810.  Greenhouse  or  half-hardy. 
(B.  M.  1434.) 

S.  Blackburniana  (Blackburn's).*  Fan  or  Thatch  Palm.  fl.t 
spadix  rising  from  the  sinus  of  the  leaf,  spreading,  4ft.  to  5ft. 
long,  glabrous,  alternately  branched  ;  peduncle  simple  and  com- 
pressed below.  I.  twenty  to  thirty,  forming  a  sub-globose  tuft, 
cordate-sub-orbicular,  5ft.  to  6ft.  long  ;  segments  of  adult  leaves 
about  eighty,  ensiform,  long-acuminate,  more  or  less  deeply  bifid 
at  apex,  the  lower  ones  connate  about  two-thirds,  the  upper  ones 
one-third,  their  length  ;  petioles  arcuate-spreading,  6ft.  to  8ft. 
long,  very  convex  at  back,  the  margins  acute  and  unarmed. 
Trunk  cylindrical,  nearly  1ft.  in  diameter,  slow-growing,  at  length 
20ft.  to  25ft.  high.  Bermudas,  1825.  This  is  admirably  suited 
for  a  window  plant  when  small,  and  for  the  sub-tropical  garden 
in  summer.  SYN.  S.  wnbraculifera  (of  Martius). 

S.  ccernlescens  (bluish).  I.  (known  only  in  the  young  state) 
elongated,  linear-lanceolate,  with  a  plicate  surface  and  a  bluish 
or  glaucous  tinge  of  green,  which  is  most  strongly  marked  on  the 
under  surface.  West  Indies  (?),  1875.  Greenhouse. 

S.  mauritiaeforoiis  (Mauritia-like).  Savana  Palm,  fl.,  spadix 
exceeding  the  leaves,  the  branches  paniculate,  fr.  black,  about 
the  size  of  a  pea.  I.  12ft.  in  diameter,  sub-orbicular,  glaucous 
beneath,  multifid  to  the  middle,  with  loose  fibres  between  the 
bifid  lobes  ;  petioles  7ft.  to  8ft.  long.  Trunk  1ft.  to  lift,  thick, 
little  annulate,  but  reaching  a  height  of  60ft.  to  80ft.  Venezuela, 
Trinidad,  1860.  Stove.  SYN.  Trithrinax  mauriticeformis. 

S.  Palmetto  (Palmetto).*  Cabbage  Palmetto  ;  Palmetto  Palm. 
fl.,  petals  slightly  united  at  the  base  ;  style  thick  ;  spadix  smooth 
andi  spreading,  commonly  shorter  than  the  leaves.  June.  fr. 
black,  four  to  five  lines  in  diameter.  I.  5ft.  to  8ft.  long,  cordate 
in  outline,  flabellately-pinnatifid,  recurved  at  the  summit,  the 
base  long-persistent  ;  divisions  very  numerous,  deeply  cleft,  and 
with  thread-like  filaments  at  the  sinuses  ;  petioles  smooth,  con- 
cave, mostly  longer  than  the  leaves.  Trunk  erect,  20ft.  to 
40ft.  high,  simple,  leafy  at  the  summit.  Southern  United 
States,  1825.  Greenhouse.  SYN.  Chamcerops  Palmetto. 

S.  serrulata  (serrulated).    A  synonym  of  Serenoa  serrulata. 

S.  umbraculifera  (umbrella-bearing).*  fl.  whitish;  petals 
equalling  the  stamens  ;  spadix  4ft.  to  5ft.  long,  with  paniculate 
branches,  fr.  greenish-black,  four  to  five  lines  in  diameter. 
I.  4in.  to  6in.  in  diameter,  sub-orbicular,  glaucescent,  multifid 
to  one-third  to  two-thirds,  with  loose  fibres  between  the  bifid 
lobes  ;  petioles  6ft.  to  8ft.  long.  Trunk  at  length  60ft.  to  80ft. 
high.  West  Indies,  1825.  Greenhouse. 

S.  umbraculifera  (umbrella-bearing),  of  Martius.  A  synonym 
of  S.  Blackburniana. 

SABBATIA  (dedicated  to  L.  Sabbati,  an  Italian 
botanist,  who  published  a  "  Synopsis  Plantarnm,"  in  1745). 
American  Centaury.  OBD.  Gentianece.  A  genus  com- 
prising thirteen  species  of  hardy,  annual  or  biennial, 
erect  herbs,  simple  or  paniculate  above  ;  they  are  natives 
of  North  America  and  Cuba.  Flowers  white  or  rose- 
purple,  handsome  ;  calyx  five  to  ten-parted  or  cleft  ;  corolla 
with  a  very  short  tube,  rotate,  with  five  to  twelve  ovate 
or  narrow,  twisted  lobes  ;  stamens  five  to  twelve  ;  anthers 
soon  recurved  or  re  volute.  Leaves  opposite,  sessile  or 
stem-  clasping.  Sabbatias  are  very  elegant  plants  when 
in  blossom;  those  described  below  are  well  worth  culti- 
vating in  every  collection.  Seeds,  as  soon  as  ripe,  should 
be  sown  thinly  in  pots,  or  on  a  shady  border,  in  peaty 
soil;  if  the  former  plan  is  adopted,  the  pots  should  be 
placed  in  shallow  pans  of  water,  as  the  plants  grow 
naturally  in  bogs  and  marshy  places.  All  the  species 
here  given  are  North  American,  and  flower  in  summer. 

S.  angnlaris  (angular).    Rose    Pink.    fl.  on   short   peduncles; 

•  corolla  rose-pink,  rarely  white,  IJin.  wide,  with  a  yellowish  or 
alyx  lobes  iin.  to  jin.  long.  I.  ovate,  somewhat 
lightly  cordate,  clasping  base.  Stem  erect,  1ft. 


greenish  eye  ;  calyx  lobes  iin.  to  jin.  long.    I.  ovate,  somewhat 
acute,  with  a  slightly  cordate,  clasping  base. 
to  2ft.  high,  pyramidally  many-flowered.    1826. 
S.  calycosa  (lar 


lyoosa  (large-calyxed).*  ft..,  calyx  lobes  leafy,  $in.  to 
;,  exceeding  the  almost  white  corolla;  peduncles  elonga 
flowered.  I.  oblong  or  lanceolate-oblong,  narrowed  at  b 


Iin. 

slongated, 

one-flowered.  I.  oblong  or  lanceolate-oblong,  narrowed  at  base. 
Stem  5in.  to  20in.  high,  diffusely  forking.  1812.  (B.  M.  1600.) 

S.  campestris  (field-loving).*  fl.,  corolla  rose-colour,  five-parted, 
equalled  by  the  lanceolate  calyx  segments.  I.  ovate,  the  lower 
ones  obtuse.  Stem  tetragonal,  dichotomously  branched;  branch- 
lets  one-flowered,  h.  1ft.  1855.  (B.  M.  5015  ;  R.  G.  iii.  73.) 

S.  chl oroides  (Chlora-like).  fl.,  calyx  lobes  linear;  corolla  deep 
rose-coloured,  rarely  white,  nine  to  twelve-parted,  twice  as  long 
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Sabbatia— continued, 
as  the  calyx.    I.  oblong-lanceolate. 
1ft  to  2ft  high.    1817. 


Stem  loosely  panlded  above, 


S.  stellaris  (star-like).  JL,  calyx  lobes  awl-shaped,  varying  from 
h^lftonearly  the  length  of  the  bright  rose-purple  corolla ; 
peduncles  elongated,  one-flowered.  L  obTong-  or  ovate-lanceolate, 
or  the  upper  ones  linear.  Stem  6in.  to  20m.  high,  loosely 
branched  and  forked.  " 


FIG.  400.  SACCHAIU-M  -EGTPTUCUM  (see  page  340). 

SABBATIA  (of  Moench).  A  synonym  of  Micro- 
meria  (which  see). 

SABIACE.E.  A  small  but  well-defined  natural  order 
of  glabrous  or  pilose  trees  or  shrubs,  inhabiting  tropical 
and  sub-tropical  regions,  mostly  of  the  Northern  hemi- 
sphere. Flowers  hermaphrodite  or  polygamo-dicscions, 
small  or  minute,  rarely  rather  large,  variably  disposed, 
usually  panicled;  calyx  four  or  fire-parted,  imbricated; 
petals  four  or  five,  equal  or  unequal,  alternate  with  or 
opposite  the  sepals,  imbricated;  disk  small,  annular, 
lobed,  rarely  tumid;  stamens  four  or  five,  inserted  at 


Sabiacese— continued, 

the  base  or  on  the  top  of  the  disk  opposite  the  petals, 
usually  two  perfect  and  three  antherless.  Fruit  consisting 
of  one  or  two  dry  or  drupaceous,  indehiscent  carpels  ; 
endocarp  crustaceous  or  bony,  one-seeded.  Leaves  alter- 
nate, exstipulate,  simple  or  pinnate,  entire  or  serrated, 
penninerved.  The  wood  of  the  Indian  Meliosma  is  of  ex- 
cellent quality,  and  IB  in  great  demand  for  house-building. 
SabiaaHB  comprises  four  genera— JfeMo«na,  Ophiocaryon, 
Phozanthut,  and  Sabia — and  about  thirty-two  species. 

SABICEA  (Sabisabi  is  the  name  of 
8.  aspera  in  Guiana).  STNS.  Schwenk- 
felda,  SchwenJcfeldia.  OBD.  Rvbiaeea. 
A  genus  comprising  about  twenty-eight 
species  of  stove,  twining  shrubs,  often 
tomentose,  rillous,  or  pilose ;  they  are 
all  tropical,  and  inhabit  America, 
Africa,  and  Madagascar.  Flowers  clus- 
tered in  axillary,  sessile  or  peduncu- 
late, corymbose  cymes  or  heads  ;  calyx 
tube  sub-globose,  the  limb  long,  three 
to  six-lobed;  corolla  funnel-shaped  or 
hypocrateriform,  the  limb  of  four  or 
five  short,  valvate  lobes  ;  stamens  five. 
Leaves  opposite,  oblong ;  stipules  intra- 
petiolar,  usually  persistent,  erect  or 
recurved.  Only  two  of  the  species 
have  been  introduced  to  cultivation. 
They  require  to  be  grown  in  a  com- 
post of  peat,  loam,  and  sand.  Pro- 
pagated by  cuttings,  inserted  in  sand, 
under  a  hand  glass,  in  heat. 

S.  aspera  (rough),  jt,  white,  fascicled, 
sub-verticillate,  sessile.  June.  I  elliptic, 
acuminate,  rough  above,  villous  beneath ; 
stipules  oval-oblong,  acute,  h.  6ft  Guiana, 
1824. 

S.  hlrta  (hairvX  Ji.  white  ;  involucre  of  four 
leaflets ;  umbels  three-flowered,  shortly 
pedunculate.  June.  1.  ovate-lanceolate, 
acuminate,  hairy  on  both  sides ;  stipules 
large,  cordate-ovate,  membranous.  A.  6ft 
Jamaica,  1825. 

SABHTEA  (named  in  honour  of 
Joseph  Sabine,  F.E.S.,  F.L.S.,  Ac., 
some  time  Secretary  of  the  Horticul- 
tural Society  of  London).  OBD.  Legu- 
minous. A  small  genus  (two  or  three 
species)  of  stove  trees  or  shrubs,  na- 
tives of  the  West  Indies.  Flowers  pink, 
fascicled ;  calyx  very  shortly  toothed  ; 
standard  sub-orbicular,  spreading  or 
refiexed ;  wings  falcate-oblong,  free ; 
keel  incurved ;  bracts  small ;  bracteoles 
absent.  Pods  linear,  flat-compressed, 
two-valved.  Leaves  abruptly  pinnate  ; 
leaflets  deciduous,  entire,  exstipellate. 
These  plants  will  thrive  in  a  well- 
drained  sandy  loam.  Propagation  may 
be  effected  by  young  cuttings,  in- 
serted in  a  pot  of  sand,  under  a 
hand  glass,  in  heat. 

S.  carinalls  (conspicuous-keeled),  /(.bright 
scarlet,   three  to  five  in   a  fascicle,  pre- 
cocious ;  wings  and  standard,  lin.  long  ;  keel  sixteen  to  eighteen 
lines  long.    1.,  leaflets  six  to  eight-jugal,  distant,  obtuse-mucronu- 
late,  oblong,  five  to  six  lineslong. 

S.  florida  (flowery),    if.  rosy ;  wings  and  standard  Jin.  long  ;  keel 
§in.  long,  semi-orbicular.    1.,  leaflets  eight  to  fifteen-jugal,  oblong 


SACCATE, 

form  of  a  bae. 


Sac-shaped ;    in    the 


SACCHABTJM  (saccharon  is  the  old  Greek  name 
for  sugar;  it  is  derived  from  the  Sanscrit  carlcara). 
OBD.  Gramineae.  A  genus  comprising  about  a  dozen 
species  of  tall,  mostly  stove  grasses,  inhabiting  tropical 
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and  sub-tropical  regions.     Spikelets  at  the  sides  of   the 
branchlets,   dense,   or    ample  and  twin,   one    sessile,   the 
other     pedicellate;     glumes    four,    three    of    which    are 
empty,    acute    or    somewhat    bristly- acuminate  ;    panicle 
terminal,    densely   pilose,   sometimes   ample   and   densely 
bundle-flowered,  sometimes  contracted  into  a  dense  spike. 
Leaves   flat  or  narrow,  convolute   when  dry.     The  most 
important   species    is  8.    officinarum,   the  Sugar  Cane   of 
commerce,  one   of   our   most   valuable    economic  produc- 
tions.    It    has    been   cultivated    from   time   immemorial. 
The    manufacture    of    sugar  is    supposed    to   have   been 
derived    from    China.     Some   of    the    species    are    orna- 
mental   plants;    a  selection   of   the  best-known   is  given 
below.     They  are  all  of   simple  culture  in  a  light,  rich 
soil,  with  a  good  heat.     Propagation  may  be  effected  by 
suckers;  or  by  cuttings  of   the   stems,  which  will  throw 
out  shoots  at  their  joints.     The   under-mentioned  species 
require  stove  treatment,  except  where  otherwise  stated. 
S.  segyptiacum  (Egyptian).*   /.,  panicle  silvery-silky,  crowded; 
lOin.  to  12in.  long ;  lower  branches  compound.  July.  I.  numerous, 
long,  ribbon-like,  with  a  white  midrib,  and  covered  with  soft, 
silky  hairs,  which  impart  a  greyish  appearance  to  the  plants. 
Stems  about  7ft.  high.    Algeria,  1866.    A  vigorous  grass,  forming 
a  gigantic  tuft,  and  rivalling  Bambusa,  Erianthus,  and  Cfynerium. 
See  Fig.  400  (page  339). 

S.  Munja  (Munja).  fl.  all  hermaphrodite :  panicle  large,  oblong, 
spreading,  the  branches  whorled,  supra-decompound.  Summer. 
I.  hispid,  marginate,  long-linear,  white-nerved,  channelled.  Stems 
8ft  to  10ft.  high.  Benares,  1805.  Plant  wholly  glabrous,  except 
on  the  inside  of  the  leaves  at  base. 


.  (officinal).  Sugar  Cane,  fl.,  palea  half  as  long 
as  the  third  glume ;  outer  glumes  pointed,  half  to  one-third  as 
long  as  the  wool ;  panicle  large,  pyramidal,  the  common  axis 
.silicate,  the  joints  and  pedicels  glabrous  below  the  wool.  July. 
I.  long  and  broad,  dark  green,  hanging  in  graceful  curves.  Stems 
yellowish-green,  stout,  erect.  A.  10ft.  East  Indies,  1597. 
S.  o.  violaceum  (violet).  /.,  midrib  of  the  second  glume  sup- 
pressed.  Stems  of  a  rich  violet  or  plum-colour.  West  Indies, 

S.  proccrum  (tall),  fl.,  panicle  diffuse,  the  branches  whorled, 
compound  and  decompound.  July.  I.  ensiform,  the  midrib  white, 
the  margins  slightly  hispid.  Stems  erect,  10ft.  to  20ft.  high. 
Bengal,  1822.  This  is  allied  to  S.  officinantm. 

S.  sinense  (Chinese),  fl.  bivalved,  unilateral ;  panicle  ovate,  the 
branches  whorled,  simple  and  compound.  Stems  6ft.  to  10ft 
high.  China,  1822.  Greenhouse. 

SACCOCHILUS.  A  synonym  of  Saccolabinm 
(which  see). 

SACCOLABIUM  (from  sacc.us,  a  bag,  and  labium, 
a  lip;  alluding  to  the  baggy  lip).  STNS.  Boliquetia 
and  SaccochiluB.  Including  (Eceoclades  (in  part).  OED. 
Orchidea.  This  genus  embraces  about  thirty  species 
of  very  fine,  stove,  epiphytal  orchids,  natives  of 
the  East  Indies  and  the  Malayan  Archipelago.  Flowers 
racemose  or  scattered,  shortly  pedicellate;  sepals  sub- 
equal,  free,  spreading  or  erecto-patent,  flat  or  con- 
cave; petals  nearly  similar,  sometimes  broader,  rarely 
narrower;  lip  sessile  at  the  base  of  the  column,  spurred 
or  saccate  at  base,  the  lateral  lobes  erect,  often  small, 
the  middle  one  spreading  or  erect,  polymorphous ;  column 
short;  pollen  masses  two;  peduncles  lateral,  simple  or 
branched.  Leaves  distichous,  spreading,  coriaceous, 
fleshy,  or  slender,  flat  or  rarely  terete.  Stems  leafy,  not 
pseudo-bulbous.  "  In  their  habit  of  growth,  the  species 
of  Saccolabium  are  similar  to  those  of  Aerides,  and  they 
require  the  same  degree  of  heat,  and  the  same  general 
treatment,  except  that  they  are  best  grown  in  baskets 
suspended  near  the  roof,  so  that  they  may  receive  all 
the  light  possible,  and  not  too  much  shade — only  enough 
to  preserve  their  foliage  from  being  scorched.  The  more 
light  they  receive,  the  more  vigorous  and  better  matured 
will  be  their  growth,  and  this  will  lead  to  the  production 
of  fine  floral  racemes.  They  will  also  thrive  in  pots, 
placed  near  the  glass,  and  on  blocks ;  but,  grown  on  this 
latter  plan,  they  require  more  water.  They  are  propagated 
in  the  same  way  as  the  Aerides,  and  are  liable  to  become 
infested  by  the  same  sorts  of  insects"  (B.  S.  Williams). 
The  best-known  species  are  here  described.  Some  of 
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them  should  find  a  place  in  every  collection,  as  they  are 
very  handsome  plants,  even  when  not  flowering. 

S.  acutifolium  (acute-leaved).»  /.  about  jin.  in  diameter,  in 
small  corymbs,  on  stiff  peduncles  2in.  to  3in.  long;  sepals  and 
petals  yellow,  obovate,  acute ;  lip  pale  pink,  concave  at  base, 
where  it  has  a  rounded  lobe  on  each  side.  I.  6in.  long,  sessile, 
slightly  amplexicaul,  oblong-lanceolate,  very  acute,  flat,  apparently 
fleshy.  Stems  6in.  high.  Khasya,  1837.  (B.  M.  4772  and  P.  M.  B. 
vii.  145,  under  name  of  S.  denticulatum.) 

S.  ampullaceum  (flask-formed).    A  synonym  of  S.  rubrum. 

S.  bellinum  (pretty).  Jl.  borne  in  a  compact  corymb,  on  a 
decurved  peduncle ;  sepals  and  petals  straw-colour,  blotched 
with  dark  brown ;  lip  white,  spotted  with  mauve-purple,  fleshy, 
having  on  each  side  a  large  cushion  of  filiform  processes,  yellow 
and  spotted  with  red  in  the  centre.  February  and  March. 
1.  lorate,  obliquely  bifid.  Stems  erect,  short.  Burrnah,  1884. 
(W.  O.  A.  156.) 

S.  Berkeley!  (Berkeley's).*  fl.  large,  disposed  in  a  loose  raceme ; 
sepals  and  petals  white,  spotted  and  striped  with  amethyst ;  lip 
acute,  not  bilobed,  the  anterior  blade  amethyst.  I.  praeinorse. 
Probably  Andaman  Islands.  A  beautiful  species. 

S.  bigibbum  (bigibbous).*  fl.  about  eight  in  a  drooping,  sub- 
corymbose,  shortly-pedunculate  raceme  ;  sepals  and  petals  pale 
yellow,  spathulate ;  lip  remarkable,  white,  triangular,  with  a 
very  broad,  blunt  spur,  the  edges  frilled,  the  centre  yellow. 
November.  1.  persistent,  linear-oblong,  bifid,  bright  green,  about 
4in.  long.  Stems  very  short.  Rangoon,  1868.  A  rather  rare, 
close-growing  species.  (B.  M.  5767.) 

S.  Blumel  (Blume's).    A  synonym  of  Rhynchostylis  retusa. 

S.  borneense  (Bornean).*  fl.  of  a  peculiar  ochre-cinnamon  colour, 
something  like  those  of  a  Sarcanthus,  produced  in  a  nodding, 
dense  raceme  ;  sepals  and  petals  oblong,  acute,  connivent ;  spur 
of  the  lip  clavate  and  depressed,  with  an  abrupt,  broad  top  ;  side 
laciniae  rounded  and  toothleted,  the  middle  one  almost  terete, 
with  an  apiculus.  I.  broad,  short,  unequally  bilobed,  very  fine. 
Borneo,  VOL. 

S.  buccosum  (inflated).  Jl.  yellowish,  with  a  few  dark  purplish- 
brown  dots  on  the  side  laciniac  of  the  lip  and  on  the  spur,  erect, 
small ;  sepals  oblong,  acute ;  petals  ovate,  shorter  than  the 
sepals ;  blade  of  the  lip  trifld,  the  lateral  segments  ovate, 
acute,  the  middle  one  lanceolate,  acute,  carinate ;  raceme  few- 
flowered,  rather  dense.  I.  ligulate,  obliquely  and  obtusely 
bilobed  at  apex.  Moulmein,  1871. 

terum  (beautiful-winged).*  fl.  rich  purple,  white  at  the 
the  sepals  and  petals,  rather  large,  much  like  those  of 
Vanda  ccerulescens  ;  petals  spathulate,  acute  ;  lateral  laciniae  of  lip 
elongated,  with  a  free,  acute  apex  ;  middle  one  triangular,  acute, 
much  smaller ;  panicle  flexuous.  New  Guinea,  1882. 

S.  cceleste  (celestial).*  fl.,  sepals  and  petals  tipped  with  sky-blue, 
blunt,  cuneate-oblong ;  anterior  part  of  the  lip  blue,  the  com- 
pressed, recurved  spur  also  having  a  blue  tint  on  both  sides  of  its 
centre  ;  two  falcate,  subulate  bodies  rise  from  the  apex  inside  the 
spur  ;  inflorescence  short  and  dense,  Sin.  to  4in.  long.  Probably 
Moulmein.  Habit  similar  to  that  of  S.  curvifolium. 

S.  curvifolinm  (curved-leaved).*  fl.  cinnabar-red,  small,  crowded 
in  erect,  axillary  racemes,  freely  produced.  May  and  June. 
1.  linear,  acutely  prsemorse,  deflexed,  channelled,  light  green. 
Stem  erect,  6in.  to  12in.  high.  East  Indies.  A  handsome, 
compact  species,  thriving  well  on  a  block  suspended  from  the 
roof.  (I.  H.  493 ;  W.  O.  A.  107 ;  B.  M.  5326,  under  name  of 
S.  miniatum.) 

S.  C.  luteum  (yellow),     fl.  clear  yellow.     Moulmein.     A   rare 

variety. 

S.  dives  (rich),  fl.  whitish-yellow,  small,  very  numerous.  I.  stout, 
straight,  linear-ligulate,  unequally  bilobed  at  the  apex,  7in.  long, 
about  !in.  wide.  India  (Bombay  district),  1875.  A  very  curious 
plant. 

S.  flexnm  (bent),  fl.  red;  sepals  and  petals  ligulate,  obtuse 
or  acute ;  lip  trifld,  the  lateral  laciniae  obtuse-angled,  minute,  the 
middle  one  triangular  with  a  thickened  limb;  racemes  small, 
porrect.  New  Guinea,  1882. 

S.  fragrans  (fragrant),  fl.  white,  numerous,  violet-scented,  in 
rich  racemes ;  tops  of  the  sepals  and  petals,  and  the  whole  of 
the  pandurate  lip,  fine  mauve-purple  ;  spur  curved,  blunt.  I.  few, 
oblong,  acute,  full  of  rugosities  and  depressions,  reticulated, 
dark  green,  with  some  dirty  purple  underneath.  Burmah, 

S.  furcatum  (forked),  fl.  white,  spotted  with  rose-colour,  more 
loosely  disposed  than  in  Rhynchostylis  retusa.  July  and  August. 
I.  stout,  about  8in.  long.  India,  Java.  A  distinct  and  somewhat 
slow-growing  species. 

S.  giganteum  (gigantic).*  fl.  very  sweetly  perfumed,  freely  pro- 
duced, in  long,  dense,  drooping  racemes ;  sepals  and  petals  white, 
spotted  with  amethyst ;  lip  of  a  beautiful  mauve-violet,  cuneate, 
dilated.  Winter.  1.  broadly  lorate,  1ft.  long,  3in.  wide,  obliquely 
bilobed,  stout,  streaked.  Stem  short,  erect.  Burmah,  1864. 
(B.  M.  5635;  W.  O.  A.  56.)  SYN.  Vanda  densiflora  (F.  d.  S. 
1765-6). 

S.  g.  illustre  (illustrious),  fl.  richer-coloured,  larger,  and  more 
loosely  disposed,  than  in  the  type  ;  lip  of  a  brighter  hue  ;  raceme 
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longer.    I.  longer  and  broader,  more  prominently  veined.    Cochin 
China.    A  handsome  variety.    (I.  H.  ser.  iii.  517.) 

S.  Grseffei  (Dr.  Graeff  e's).  fl.  deep  purple,  pendent,  conspicuous  ; 
blade  of  the  lip  short,  three-toothed,  having  a  transverse  lamella 
in  front  of  the  base  of  the  middle  lacinia  ;  spur  cylindrical,  blunt, 
constricted  ;  spike  borne  on  a  strong  peduncle.  I.  broad,  ligulate, 
retuse,  bilobed.  Viti  Islands,  1881. 

S.  gurwalicum  (Gurwal).  fl.  white,  with  the  exception  of  the 
amethyst  lip,  and  some  similarly-coloured  blotches  on  the  sepals 
and  petals;  spur  hairy  inside.  India,  1879.  A  pretty  plant, 
resembling  Rhynchostylis  retusa  in  habit,  but  only  about  half  the 
size  of  that  species.  The  proper  name  of  this  plant  is  Rhyncho- 
stylis gurvxduywm. 

S.  guttatum  (striped).    A  synonym  of  Rhynchostylis  retusa. 

S.  Harrisonianum  (Harrison's).    A  variety  of  S.  violaceum. 

S.  Hendersonianum  (Henderson's),  fl.  numerous,  in  erect, 
axillary  racemes ;  sepals  and  petals  of  a  beautiful  rose-colour ; 
lip  white,  compressed,  reduced  to  little  besides  the  spur.  I.  about 
6in.  long,  ligulate,  keeled,  of  a  lively  green.  Borneo,  1862.  A 
small,  compact-growing  species.  (B.  M.  6222.) 

S.  Hnttoni  (Button's),  fl.  borne  in  a  rather  open  raceme,  1ft. 
long ;  sepals  and  petals  of  a  beautiful  rose-colour ;  lip  bright 
amethyst.  I.  coriaceous,  distichous,  loriform,  keeled,  unequally 
bilobed  at  the  apex.  Stem  short.  Java,  1867.  (B.  M.  568L) 
SYN.  Abides  Huttoni. 

S.  mimus  (mimic).  /.  rose-purplish,  tipped  with  green ;  sepals 
and  petals  ligulate,  acute ;  lip  having  semi-ovate,  erect  side 
lacinise,  a  triangular  middle  segment,  and  a  cylindrical,  slender 
spur,  with  a  bent,  dilated  apex,  equalling  the  pedicellate 
ovary ;  racemes  one-sided.  1.  oblong-hgulate,  with  two  blunt, 
unequal  lobes,  5in.  long,  nearly  2in.  broad.  South  Sea  Islands, 
1878. 

S.  miniatum  (scarlet),  fl.  of  a  brilliant  orange-red,  small, 
disposed  in  short,  spreading,  cylindrical  racemes.  March  and 
April.  I.  lorate,  channelled,  obliquely  truncate  at  apex.  Stems 
short,  erect.  Java,  1846.  A  pretty  and  distinct,  but  not  very 
showy  orchid.  (B.  R.  1847,  58.) 

S.  m.  citrinum  (citron- coloured),  fl.  lemon-yellow,  with  a  dark 
centre ;  inflorescence  rich,  dense.  Philippine  Islands,  1884. 

S.  paplllosmn  (papillose),  fl.  white,  painted  with  yellow  and 
purple  ;  sepals  fleshy,  linear-ovate,  obtuse  ;  lip  papillose,  with  an 
obconical,  obtuse  spur ;  racemes  small,  one-third  the  length  of 
the  leaves,  capitate.  May  and  June.  I.  ligulate,  4in.  to  6in. 
long,  prsemorse  at  apex,  dark  green.  Stem  arcuate,  nearly 
1ft.  long.  Malabar,  1840.  (B.  R.  1552.)  SYN.  S.  prcemorsum 
(F.  d.  S.  vii.  p.  92;  G.  M.  B.  i.  p.  253). 

S.  prsemorsum  (bitten).    A  synonym  of  5.  papillosum. 

S.  pumilio  (dwarf),  fl.  small,  in  a  bent,  cylindrical,  dense  raceme, 
shorter  than  the  leaves ;  sepals  and  petals  yellowish,  ligulate, 
obtuse ;  lip  white,  with  some  purplish  marks  on  the  blade. 
I.  scarcely  more  than  Sin.  long,  nearly  lin.  wide,  oblong,  un- 
equally bilobed  at  apex,  dark  green  above,  purple  beneath. 
.Manilla,  1875. 

S.  retusum  (retuse).  fl.  of  a  waxy-white,  spotted  with  pink,  pro- 
duced in  great  abundance  in  long  racemes.  May  and  June.  Java. 
"  A  fine,  handsome,  free-growing  form,  and  probably  one  of  the 
many  varieties  of  Rhynchostylis  retusa  indicated  by  Reichenbach 
when  treating  of  this  species.  It  is  more  robust  in  habit  than 
most  other  forms  "(B.  S.  Williams).  (F.  d.  S.  1463-4.) 

S.  rubrum  (red).*  fl.  of  a  beautiful  deep  rose-colour,  in  dense, 
erect,  axillary,  oblong  racemes  about  6in.  long ;  sepals  and  petals 
ovate ;  lip  linear,  with  a  long,  slender,  compressed  spur.  May 
and  June.  1.  dark  green,  thick,  ligulate,  channelled,  3in.  to  4in. 
long,  truncate  and  toothed  at  apex.  Stem  simple,  erect,  Sin.  to 
lOin.  high.  India,  1839.  A  distinct  species,  succeeding  on  a  block 
or  in  a  basket.  SYN.  S.  ampullaceum  (B.  M.  5595  ;  L.  S.  O.  17 ; 
P.  M.  B.  xiii.  49;  W.  O.  A.  191). 

S.  r.  moulmeinense  (Moulmein).  fl.  of  a  uniform,  rich,  deep 
rose,  larger  than  in  the  type,  spike  longer  and  denser.  I.  spotted 
with  dull  brown.  A  superb,  robust  variety.  (F.  M.  393,  under 
name  of  S.  ampullaceum  roseum.) 

S.  speciosum  (showy).  This  is  the  correct  name  of  the  plant 
described  in  this  work  as  Aerides  maculosum. 

S.  Turner!  (Turner's).*  ft.,  lilac-spotted,  very  beautiful,  densely 
produced  in  racemes  fully  2ft.  long.  June.  1.  about  1ft.  long 
and  liin.  broad,  distinctly  prsemorse  at  the  apex.  India,  1878. 

S.  violaceum  (violet).*  fl.  very  numerous,  borne  in  showy,  axil- 
lary racemes  1ft.  to  lift,  long ;  sepals  and  petals  pure  white, 
spotted  with  mauve ;  lip  of  a  dark  mauve,  marked  with  deeper- 
coloured  lines.  January  and  February.  I.  1ft.  or  more  long,  2in. 
broad,  recurved,  deep  green,  somewhat  striated  with  lines  of  a 
deeper  colour.  Stems  stout,  erect.  Manilla,  1839.  SYN.  Vanda 
violacea  (B.  R.  1847,  30). 

S.  v.  Harrisonianum  (Harrison's).*  fl.  pure  white,  large,  very 
sweet-scented,  borne  in  dense,  axillary  racemes  sometimes  tilt. 
long.  Winter.  I.  broadly  oblong,  keeled  beneath,  striated,  un- 
equally  bilobed  at  apex,  of  a  rather  lighter  green  than  those  of 
the  type.  Pulo  Copang,  1864.  (B.  M.  5433,  F.  d.  S.  2412,  and 
W.  O.  A.  235,  under  name  of  S.  Barrisonianum.) 


Saccolabium—  continued. 
S.   Witteanum   (Witte's).     jL  in  a   loose,    elongated   raceme; 


ongated 
;  lip  w 


sepals  and  petals  orange,  with  reddish  spots ;  lip  white,  with 
some  purple  markings,  and  a  green  apex  to  the  spur,  the  mouth 
of  which  is  covered  by  three  teeth.  1.  cuneate- oblong,  toothed 
at  apex,  2ft.  or  more  long.  Java,  1884.  In  general  appearance, 
this  plant  resembles  Sarcanthus  densiflorus. 

SACCOLOMA.     Included  under  Davallia. 
SACCUS.     A  bag  or  cup.      The  term  is  occasionally 
applied  to  the  crown  of  Stapelia,  &c. 

SACRED  BEAN  OF  THE  EGYPTIANS.      In 

books,  the  plant  called  by  this  name  is  generally  said  to 
be  Nelumbium  speciosum,  but  recent  researches  have 
proved  it  to  be  Nymphcea  Lotus. 

SADDLE  GRAFTING.     See  Grafting. 

SADDLE-SHAPED.  Oblong,  with  the  sides  hang, 
ing  down,  after  the  manner  of  the  laps  of  a  saddle. 

SADDLE-TREE.  A  common  name  for  Liriodendron 
tulipiferum. 

SADLERIA  (named  after  Joseph  Sadler,  Professor 
of  Botany  at  Pesth).  OED.  Filices.  A  genus  comprising 
only  a  couple  of  species  of  arborescent,  stove  ferns, 
natives  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  and  Sumatra.  Sori  in  a 
continuous  line,  close  to  the  midrib  on  both  sides,  placed 
on  an  elevated  receptacle;  involucre  narrow,  sub-coria- 
ceous, at  first  wrapped  over  the  sorus,  afterwards 
spreading.  Only  one  of  the  species  has  been  introduced 
to  our  gardens.  It  is  a  fine  plant,  combining  the  habit 
of  a  small  Cyathea  with  the  fructification  of  a  Blechnnm. 
For  general  culture,  see  Ferns. 

S.  cyatheoides  (Cyathea-like).  can.  3ft.  to  4ft  high.  sti.  strong, 
erect,  6in.  to  18in.  long,  naked  except  at  the  base,  and  there 
clothed  with  long  -  linear  scales,  fronds  4ft.  to  6ft.  long,  9in. 
to  18in.  broad  ;  pinnae  Sin.  to  12in.  long,  iin.  to  jin.  broad,  cut 
down  to  therachis  into  very  numerous,  connected,  linear  pinnules, 
fin.  to  iin.  long,  acute  or  bluntish.  Sandwich  Islands,  1877. 
(G.  C.  n.  s.,  vii.  p.  761.) 

SAD-TREE.    See  Nyctanthes  arbor-tristris. 

SAFFLOWER.     See  Carthamus. 

SAFFRON,  MEADOW.     See  Colcliicuni. 

SAFFRON-PLANT.  A  common  name  for  Crocus 
sativus. 

SAFFRON  THISTLE.  See  Carthamns  tine- 
torius. 

SAGE  (Salvia  officinalis).  An  evergreen  undershrub, 
native  of  Southern  Europe,  and  sufficiently  hardy  to  with- 
stand any  ordinary  winter  outside.  The  uses  of  Sage  for 
stuffing,  &c.,  are  well  known.  The  plants  succeed  best 
in  a  warm  and  rather  dry  border,  but  they  grow  well 
almost  anywhere  in  ordinary  garden  soil.  Propagated 
occasionally  by  seeds,  but  more  generally  from  cuttings, 
or  rooted  slips,  which  may  often  be  procured  in  quantity. 
Cuttings  for  propagating  should  be  taken  early  in  sum- 
mer from  the  growing  points,  and  inserted,  under  a 
hand  glass,  in  a  shady  border  outside.  A  space  of  not 
less  than  1ft.  apart  should  be  allowed  when  planting 
out  permanently  afterwards. 

SAGE  BUSH.  A  name  applied  to  various  species 
of  Artemisia. 

SAGE,  JERUSALEM.     See  Phlomis  fruticosa. 

SAGENIA.  Included  under  Nephrodium  (which 
see). 

SAGE  OF  BETHLEHEM.  See  Pulmonaria 
officixi&lis. 

SAGERETIA  (named  after  M.  Sageret,  a  distin- 
guished French  agriculturist).  OKD.  Rhamnece.  A  genus 
comprising  about  half-a-score  species  of  stove  or  green- 
house shrubs,  with  slender  or  rigid,  unarmed  or  spiny 
branches,  natives  of  Central  and  Southern  Asia,  Java, 
and  the  warmer  parts  of  North  America.  Flowers  small. 
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five-parted.  Leaves  sub-opposite,  shortly  petiolate,  oblong 
or  ovate,  pinnately  nerved  and  reticulated,  entire  or  ser- 
rated; stipules  minute,  deciduous.  8.  hamosa,  perhaps 
the  only  species  introduced,  is  probably  lost  to 
cultivation  in  this  country. 

SAGE  ROSE.  An  old  name  for  the  genus 
Cistus.  See  also  Turnera  ulxnifolia. 

SAGINA  (from  sagina,  fatness  ;  alluding  to 
the  presumed  nourishing  qualities  of  the  plants 
for  sheep).  Pearl  Weed;  Pearlwort.  OBD. 
CaryophylleoB.  A  genus  comprising  about 
eight  species  of  small,  tufted,  annual  or 
perennial  herbs  (mostly  weeds),  natives  of  the 
temperate  and  frigid  regions  of  the  Northern 
hemisphere,  one  being  also  broadly  dispersed 
over  the  Southern  hemisphere.  Flowers  small, 
usually  long-pedicellate ;  sepals  four  or  five ; 
petals  four  or  five,  entire  or  loosely  emarginate, 
sometimes  minute  or  wanting.  Leaves  subulate. 
8.  pilifera  is  a  hardy  evergreen,  suitable,  in 
some  situations,  as  a  substitute  for  grass 
edging.  "  To  raise  from  seed,  sow  in  May. 
To  establish  an  edging  from  plants,  plant 
patches  in  September,  about  2in.  apart.  They 
require  to  be  frequently  beaten  flat  with  the 
back  of  the  spade.  It  seems  too  apt  to  become 
patchy  to  be  relied  on  for  any  extensive 
surface,  like  a  lawn  "  (N.  E.  Brown). 

S.  pilifera  (hair-bearing).  /Z.  white ;  petals  twice  as  large  as 
the  calyx  ;  peduncles  very  long.  July  and  August.  I.  opposite, 
linear,  awned,  rather  stiff,  glabrous,  in  bundles.  Stems  creeping, 
branched,  tufted,  h.  2in.  Corsica,  1826. 


S.  p.  aurea  (golden).     This  only  differ 
golden-yello 


from  the  type  in  its 
foliage.      It  is  a  good  plant  for  carpet  bedding. 


SAGITTARIA  (from  sagitta,  an  arrow;  alluding  to 
the  prevalent  form  of  the  leaves).  Arrow-head.  OBD. 
A  lismacecB.  A  genus  consisting  of  about  fifteen  species 
of  stove,  greenhouse,  or  hardy,  marsh-loving,  usually 
erect,  perennial  herbs,  inhabiting  temperate  and  tropical 
regions.  Flowers  white,  usually  ternately  whorled,  spicate 
or  panicled,  pedicellate,  three-braoted  (in  one  species 
one-bracted)  at  the  nodes;  perianth  segments  six,  in 
two  series,  the  outer  ones  persistent,  the  inner  ones 
larger,  petaloid,  deciduous  ;  stamens  nine  or  more, 
usually  numerous;  scape  erect,  slender  or  robust. 
Leaves  on  long  or  often  thick  petioles,  elliptic-lanceolate 
or  sagittate,  often  pellucid-  dotted  or  lineolate.  The 
under-mentioned  species  are  hardy,  except  where  other- 
wise stated.  They  require  a  loamy  soil,  and  may  be 
readily  increased  by  division.  All  flower  in  summer. 
S.  aontlfolla  (acute-leaved).  A  synonym  of  S.  graminea. 
S.  graminea  (grass-like).  /!.,  lower  whorls  fertile;  bracts 
usually  connate;  pedicels  slender;  scape  very  slender,  erect, 
1ft.  to  2ft.  high.  I.  varying  from  ovate-lanceolate  to  linear,  or 
reduced  to  broad  and  acute  phyllodes,  scarcely  ever  sagittate. 
North  America,  1812.  SYN.  S  acutifolia. 

S.  heterophylla  (variable  leaved).*  fl.  of  the  lowest  whorl  fer- 
tile  and  almost  sessile,  the  sterile  ones  on  long  pedicels  ;  bracts 
obtuse;  scape  weak,  2ft.  to  3ft.  high,  at  length  procumbent. 
I  lanceolate  or  lanceolate-oval,  entire  or  with  one  or  two  narrow, 
basal,  sagittate,  appendages.  North  America,  1822. 
S.  h.  rigida  (rigid).  I.  rigid,  narrowly  lanceolate,  acute  at  both 
ends  ;  petioles  stout.  A  tall  form.  (B.  M.  1652,  under  name  of 
S.  rigida.) 

S.  lanoifolia  (lance-leaved).  fl.  on  slender  pedicels  ;  several  of 
the  lower  whorls  fertile  ;  bracts  acute  or  acuminate  ;  scape  2ft. 
to  5ft.  high.  I.  lanceolate  or  lanceolate-oblong,  rarely  linear  all 
with  a  tapering  base,  6in.  to  18in.  long,  on  long,  stout  petioles, 

est  Indies>  1787-  Green- 


S.  L.  angustifolia  (narrow-leaved).  A  variety  having  the  blades 
of  the  leaves  very  narrow  or  all  deficient.  Plant  much  smaller, 
in  all  its  parts,  than  the  type.  (B.  B.  1141,  under  name  of 
S.  angustifolia.) 


Sagittaria — continued. 

and  the  pedicels  shorter,  than  those  of  the  males.  I.  sagittate. 
South  America,  1884.  An  exceedingly  handsome,  free-flowering, 
stove  or  greenhouse  aquatic.  (B.  M.  6755;  Gn.  xxvii.  p.  8; 
I.  H.  1884,  p.  189.) 


S.  montevidensis  (Monte  Video).* 


.        .  , 

spot  at  the  base  of  each  petal,  large,  in  lax  whorls,  borne  on 
a  tall  scape;   scapes  bearing  the  female  flower 


/.  white,  with  a  crimson 
horls,  borne  on 
rs  much  stouter, 


FIG.  401.  SAGITTARIA  SAGITTIFOLIA. 

S.  sagittifolia  (Arrow-leaved).*  Common  Arrow-head,  fl.  £in. 
in  diameter,  males  large  ;  petals  with  purple  claws  ;  whorls  three 
to  five,  distant,  three  to  five-flowered  ;  scape  6in.  to  18in.  high. 
I.,  blade  hastate,  obtuse  or  acute,  2in.  to  8in.  long,  erect,  the 
lobes  long,  more  or  less  diverging,  acuminate,  the  first  de- 
veloped submerged;  petioles  stout,  8in.  to  18in.  long.  Stems 
swollen  at  base,  stoloniferous.  Europe  (Britain),  &c.  See 
Fig.  401.  (Sy.  En.  B.  1436.)  S.  diversifolia  is  a  variable-leaved 
form.  (B.  M.  1631,  under  name  of  S.  sinensis.) 

S.  variabilis  (variable).  JL,  one  or  more  of  the  lower  whorls 
fertile  ;  petals  with  white  claws  ;  filaments  about  twice  the 
length  of  the  anthers ;  pedicels  of  the  fertile  flowers  about  half 
the  length  of  those  of  the  sterile  ones ;  scape  Sin.  to  4ft.  high, 
angled.  I.  very  variable,  almost  always  sagittate.  North 
America,  1818. 

S.  V.  flore-pleno  (double-flowered).  A  form  with  double 
flowers. 

S.  V.  hastata  (halberd-shaped).  I.  narrow,  halberd-shaped  or 
sagittate. 

S.  v.  latifolia  (broad-leaved).    I.  broad,  acute,  sagittate. 

S.  v.  obtusa  (obtuse).  1.  broadly  sagittate,  obtuse,  6in.  to  12in. 
long. 


FIG.  402.  SAGITTATE  LEAF. 

SAGITTATE,  SAGITTIFORM.  Eesembling  an 
arrow-head  in  shape.  A  Sagittate  leaf  is  shown  at 
Fig.  402. 

SAGO-TREE,  JAMAICA.  See  Zamia  furfur acea 
and  Z.  integrifolia. 

SAGONEA.     A  synonym  of  Hydrolea  (which  see). 

SAGR2EA  (named  in  honour  of  Ramon  de  la  Sagra, 
Director  of  the  Botanical  Gardens  in  Havannah,  of 
which  he  wrote  an  account  in  1827).  SYN.  Staphidi- 
astrum.  OBD.  Melastomaceos.  A  genus  comprising  about 
twenty-seven  species  of  stove,  villous,  bristly,  or  tomen- 
tose,  rarely  glabrous  shrubs,  closely  allied  to  Clidemia, 
natives  of  equatorial  America.  Flowers  small  or  minute, 
disposed  in  small  or  large,  axillary,  solitary  or  fascicled 
panicles ;  calyx  four-lobed ;  petals  four,  obtuse  or  re- 
to.se ;  stamens  eight.  Berries  four-celled,  often  hairy. 
Leaves  sessile  or  petiolate,  ovate,  oblong,  or  cordate, 
three  to  seven-nerved,  entire  or  denticulated.  A  selec- 
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tion   from  the  introduced  species  is  here  presented.     For 
culture,   see  Melastoma. 

S.  hlrsnta  (hairy),  ft.  white  ;  petals  ovate,  acute  ;  peduncles 
axillary,  trifld.  May.  fr.  dark  purple,  hairy.  L  oblong-lanceo- 
late, acuminate,  denticulated,  densely  hairy  on  the  nerves 
beneath  ;  petioles  (as  well  as  the  peduncles  and  calyces)  bristly, 
slightly  purplish,  hirsute,  h.  6ft.  1823. 

S.  sessillflora  (sessile-flowered),  fl.  red  ;  crowded  in  the  axils, 
sub-sessile;  petals  oval,  obtuse.  April.  I.  sub-sessile,  oval, 
acuminate,  crenulated,  seven-nerved,  ciliated,  densely  bristly- 
pilose  above,  viUous-hairy  beneath.  Branches  terete,  densely- 
rnfous-hairy.  h.  4ft.  1793. 

S.  nmbrosa  (shade-loving),  fl.  red;  petals  obovate;  panicles 
axillary,  loosely  trichotomous,  slightly  hispid,  as  long  as  the 
petioles.  March.  I.  broadly  ovate,  acuminate,  serrulated, 
ciliated,  densely  pilose  on  the  nerves  ;  petioles  IJin.  long. 

h.  6ft.    1824. 

SAGR.2EA  (of  Naudin).  A  synonym  of  Ossaea  (which 
see). 

SAGUERUS.     A  synonym  of  Arenga. 

SAGUS  (in  part).  A  synonym  of  Metroxylon  (which 
see). 

ST.  ANDREW'S  CROSS.  See  Ascyrum  Cruz- 
Andrea. 

ST.  BARBARA'S  HERB.  A  common  name  for 
Barbarea  vulgaris. 

ST.  DABEOC'S  HEATH.    See  Dabcecia  polifolia. 

SAINTFOIN.     See  Onobrycliis  sativa. 

ST.  GEORGE'S  HERB.  See  Valeriana  officinalis. 

ST.  JOHN'S  BREAD.  A  common  name  for  Cera- 
tonia  Siliqua. 

ST.  JOHN'S  WORT.  See  Hypericum  perforatum 
and  Symphoricarpus  vulgaris. 

ST.  JOSEPH'S  LILT.    See  Lilium  candidum. 

ST.  MARTIN'S  FLOWER.  A  common  name  for 
Alstrcemeria  pulchra. 

ST.  MARTIN'S  HERB.    See  Sauvagesia  erecta. 

ST.  MARY'S  WOOD.  A  common  name  for  Calo- 
phyllum  inophyllum. 

ST.  PATRICE'S  CABBAGE.  See  Saxifraga 
umbrasa. 

ST.  PETER'S  WORT.  A  name  applied  to 
Ascyrum  stans,  Hypericum  Ascyron,  Primula  officinalis, 
and  the  genus  Symphoricarpus. 

SALACCA.     See  Zalacca. 

SALACIA  (a  mythological  name  after  Salacia,  wife 
of  Neptune).  Including  AntTiodon,  Johnia,  Tonsella,  and 
Tontelea.  OBD.  Celastrineae.  A  large  genus  (sixty  to 
seventy  species)  of  climbing  or  sarmentose,  stove  shrubs 
or  small  trees,  inhabiting  the  tropical  and  sub-tropical 
regions  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America.  Flowers  usually 
axillary,  on  short  branchlets,  fascicled  or  cymose,  rarely 
solitary  or  binate,  sometimes  paniculate;  calyx  email, 
five-parted;  petals  five,  spreading,  imbricated;  stamens 
three,  very  rarely  two  or  four.  Fruit  a  one  to  three-celled 
berry,  occasionally  large,  edible.  Leaves  generally  opposite, 
petiolate,  coriaceous,  shining  above,  entire  or  crenate- 
serrate,  exstipulate.  The  majority  of  the  species  are  of 
no  great  beauty,  and  are  only  worth  growing  in  botanical 
collections.  Those  usually  seen  in  gardens  are  described 
below.  They  thrive  in  sandy  loam,  and  may  be  propagated 
by  ripened  cuttings,  inserted  in  sand,  under  a  glass,  in  heat. 
S.  prinoides  (Prinos-like).  JL  greenish-yellow,  small  ;  peduncles 

axillary,  one-flowered.    June.    fr.  one-seeded,  about  the  size  and 

shape  of  a  small  cherry.    I.  serrate.    East  Indies,  1820.    Climber. 

SY.N.  Johnia  coromandeliano. 
S.   pyriformis    (Pear-shaped).      JL   greenish  -yellow  .small; 

peduncles  axillary,  one-flowered,  aggregate.     June.     fr.  about 

the  size  of  a  Bergamot  Pear,  with  a  very  sweet  taste.    I.  oblong, 

small; 


, 

lightly  toothed,    h,  5ft.    Upper  Guinea,  1825.    bnruo. 
S.    Roxburgh!!    (Roxburgh's).      fl.    orange-coloured, 
eduncles  axillary,  one-flowered.     June.    fr.  dull  red, 


,         -.  . 

three-seeded,  with  white  pulp.    I.  broad-lanceolate,  entire,    h.  4ft. 
Chitta-rong,  1822.    A  small  tree.    SYN.  Johnia  talaewidet. 


SALAD    BURNET.       See  Burnet  and  Poterium 

Sangnisorba. 

SALADS.  Plants  for  these  are  in  daily  request,  and 
it  is  therefore  important  to  maintain  a  supply  all  the 
year  round,  so  far  as  circumstances  admit.  Lettuces 
stand  first  as  Salad  plants;  they  should  always  be  well 
blanched  when  sent  to  table.  Endive  is  invaluable  in 
autumn  and  winter.  Mustard  and  Cress  may  be  obtained 
ready  for  use  in  about  a  week  at  almost  any  time  of 
year,  if  a  little  heat  is  at  command.  Other  plants 
which  enter  more  or  less  into  the  composition  of  Salads 
are:  Beet,  Chervil,  Chicory,  Chives,  Eadishes,  Tarragon, 
and  Tomatoes.  Details  of  the  culture  of  these  plants 
may  be  found  under  their  several  headings. 

SALAL  OR  SALLON-SHRUB.  A  common  name 
for  Gaultheria  Shallon. 

SALDANHA.     A  synonym  of  Hillia  (which  see). 

SALICINE2E.  A  natural  order  of  trees  or  shrubs, 
chiefly  inhabiting  Northern  temperate  and  frigid  regions, 
a  few  being  natives  of  South  Africa  and  South  America. 
Flowers  dioecious,  disposed  in  catkin-like  spikes  or  rarely 
racemes,  each  furnished  with  a  membranous,  entire  or 
lobed  bract ;  perianth  replaced  by  a  glandular  or  urceolate 
disk;  stamens  of  the  male  flowers  two  or  numerous, 
inserted  on  the  centre  of  the  torus ;  ovary  of  the  females 
sessile  or  shortly  stipitate ;  style  short  or  very  short, 
two  or  four-fid.  Capsule  ovoid  or  oblong,  usually  acu- 
minate, dehiscing  in  two  to  four  valves  at  the  base. 
Leaves  alternate,  entire,  serrulated,  toothed,  or  rarely 
lobed,  penniveined  or  three-nerved,  deciduous ;  stipules 
free,  scaly  and  deciduous,  or  foliaceous  and  leafy.  The 
only  two  genera — Populus  and  Salix — contribute  some 
ornamental  subjects  to  our  gardens.  Most  of  the  species 
possess  astringent  and  bitter  principles.  Poplar  wood, 
although  soft,  is  valued  for  its  lightness ;  while  that  of 
several  species  of  Salix,  particularly  the  Osier  (8.  pur- 
purea,  8.  viminalis,  and  8.  vitellina),  is  in  great  demand 
by  basket-manufacturers,  coopers,  and  gardeners.  The 
number  of  species  comprised  in  Salicinece  is  estimated, 
by  various  authors,  at  between  150  and  300. 

SALICORNIA  (from  sal,  salt,  and  cornu,  a  horn ; 
alluding  to  the  economical  products  and  the  horn-like 
branches  of  the  plants).  Glasswort;  Marsh  Samphire. 
OBD.  Chenopodiacece.  A  small  genus  (about  eight  species) 
of  greenhouse  or  hardy,  annual  or  perennial,  leafless,  sea- 
shore herbs,  broadly  dispersed.  Flowers  in  terminal, 
short  or  elongated,  cylindrical  spikes.  8.  herbacea  (Crab 
Grass)  and  S.  radicans  represent  the  genus  in  Britain. 
"  The  various  species  of  this  genus,  as  well  as  others 
belonging  to  the  same  family,  and  growing  abundantly  on 
the  coasts  in  the  South  of  Europe  and  North  of  Africa, 
yield  a  vast  quantity  of  soda,  much  employed  in  making 
both  soap  and  glass,  whence  comes  the  English  name 
Glasswort"  (Hooker  and  Arnott).  The  ashes  of  these 
and  allied  plants  were  formerly  imported  under  the  name 
of  Barilla;  but  since  the  introduction  of  Le  Blanc s  pro- 
cess for  obtaining  soda  from  common  salt,  Barilla  has 
not  been  much  used.  The  species  have  no  horticultural 
value. 

SALIGOT.  An  old  name  for  Trapa  xratans 
(which  see.) 

SALINE  MANURES.  These  are  contrasted  with 
farmyard  Manures  and  others  that  contain  abundant 
organic  matter,  i.e.,  remains  of  animals  and  of  plants.  The 
Saline  Manures,  consisting  of  mineral  substances,  are 
compounds  or  "  salts "  of  various  metals.  They  differ 
widely  in  composition,  some  being  made  up  of  one  mineral 
substance  alone,  others  being  compounds  of  several, 
mixed  naturally  or  artificially.  The  artificial  Manures 
are  largely  employed  on  farms,  and,  to  some  extent,  in 
gardens,  to  improve  the  crops  either  in  quantity  or  in 
quality.  They  differ  much  in  their  mode  of  action : 
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Saline  Manures— continued. 

some  of  the  substances  supply  to  the  plants  those 
minerals  that  are  required  by  all  of  them,  as  shown  by 
the  chemical  analysis  of  their  ashes;  e.g.,  Potassium 
Chloride  supplies  to  plants  the  elements  Potassium  and 
Chlorine,  both  of  which,  but  especially  the  former,  are 
required  by  them.  Ammonium  Sulphate,  which  is  often 
made  use  of  as  a  Manure,  supplies  Nitrogen  in  a  form 
readily  taken  up  by  plants.  Other  Saline  Manures 
serve  as  food  for  the  plants  not  only  directly,  but  even 
still  more  efficiently  by  rendering  certain  injurious  acids 
and  other  substances  harmless,  or  by  acting  on  various 
substances  already  in  the  soil,  changing  them  from  an 
insoluble  to  a  soluble  condition.  Plants  are  able  to 
absorb  the  substances  thus  changed,  and  to  employ  them 
as  food.  As  examples  of  such  Manures,  Carbonates  of 
Potash  and  of  Soda,  and  Gypsum  or  Sulphate  of  Lime, 
may  be  mentioned. 

The  views  generally  entertained  in  regard  to  the  uses, 
of  the  various  elements  in  Saline  Manures  may  be 
summed  up  as  follows : 

Potassium  is  concerned  in  the  formation  of  starch,  as 
is  shown  by  the  absence  of  the  latter  from  plants  from 
which  the  element  is  completely  withheld.  Such  plants 
soon  cease  to  grow ;  but  growth  is  resumed  on  Potassium 
being  again  given.  Potassium  Chloride  is  the  best  source 
of  this  element  for  plants,  and  Potassium  Nitrate  (salt- 
petre) is  the  next  best.  Potassium  Sulphates  and  Phos- 
phates are  less  efficacious. 

Sodium  compounds  are  abundant  in  many  plants  near 
the  seashore ;  but  Sodium  does  not  seem  essential ; 
at  least,  plants  from  which  it  is  withheld  often  grow 
equally  well  with  others  to  which  it  is  supplied. 

Calcium  and  Magnesium  are  always  present,  though 
varying  much  in  amount.  The  absence  of  Calcium  checks 
growth  after  a  time;  but  the  exact  use  of  each  element 
is  uncertain.  Possibly,  both  benefit  plants,  "  partly  in 
serving  as  a  vehicle  for  Sulphuric  and  Phosphoric  acids 
in  the  absorption  of  food  materials,  and  partly  in  fixing 
the  Oxalic  Acid,  which  is  poisonous  to  the  plant,  and  in 
rendering  it  harmless"  (Sachs). 

Iron  is  required,  though  only  in  minute  quantity,  to 
permit  of  chlorophyll  becoming  green,  and  doing  its  work 
in  the  nutrition  of  plants;  but  most  soils  contain  a 
sufficient  amount  of  Iron,  and  even  a  small  excess  is  apt 
to  be  injurious. 

The  Saline  constituents  required  by  plants  may  be 
supplied  to  any  soil  in  which  they  are  deficient,  either 
by  adding  such  Manures  as  contain  them,  or  by  subject- 
ing the  soil  to  such  treatment  as  will  convert  insoluble 
into  soluble  salts.  One  of  the  most  important  Manures 
is  Kainite,  a  mineral  brought  from  various  localities, 
including  Greenland.  It  occurs  in  rock  masses,  and 
consists  of  Potassic  Sulphate,  Magnesic  Sulphate,  and 
Magnesic  Chloride,  thus  supplying  several  important 
elements.  Other  valuable  Manures  are  mentioned 
above. 

SALISBUBIA.  A  synonym  of  Ginkgo  (which 
see.) 

SALISIA  (of  Regel).  A  synonym  of  Gloxinia 
(which  see.) 

SALISIA  (of  Lindley).     Included  under  Eunzea. 

SALIX  (the  old  Latin  name  used  by  Virgil,  &c. ; 
connected  with  the  Greek  Lelike  and  English  Sallow). 
Osier;  Sallow;  Willow.  OBD.  Salicinece.  An  extensive 
genus  (about  160  species  are  enumerated  by  Anderson) 
of  mostly  hardy  trees  or  shrubs,  broadly  dispersed. 
Flowers  sessile ;  catkins  often  dense,  erect,  in  temperate 
regions  often  early,  sessile,  and  naked,  in  warmer  and 
frigid  regions  cosetaneous,  leafy-pedunculate ;  bracts  small, 
entire  or  rarely  toothed.  Leaves  often  narrow  or  small, 
entire  or  serrulated,  penniveined ;  stipules  variable.  The 
wood  of  the  Willows  "is  soft  and  light,  and  is  applied 


Saliz — continued. 

to  a  great  variety  of  purposes,  especially  for  building 
fast-sailing  sloops  of  war,  and  for  making  cricket-bats. 
Split  into  thin  strips,  it  is  manufactured  into  hats.  The 
twigs  have,  from  the  earliest  antiquity,  been  employed  in 
basket-work,  and  in  Pliny's  time  (as  they  are,  indeed,  at 
present,  in  the  Northern  countries  of  Europe)  were 
twisted  into  ropes.  The  leaves  of  several  species  are,  on 
the  Continent,  used  as  fodder  for  cattle,  being  collected 
in  summer  and  stacked  for  winter  consumption.  In  Sweden 
and  Norway,  the  bark  is  kiln-dried  in  seasons  of  scarcity, 
and  is  mixed  with  oatmeal "  (Lindley  and  Moore).  The 
species  used  for  basket-making  are  commonly  called 
Osiers ;  those  best  adapted  for  wicker-work  are  S.  triandra 
and  8,  viminalis.  Many  species  have  been  introduced 
into  England,  but  only  the  most  desirable  are  described 
in  this  work.  Willows  grow  most  freely  when  planted 
near  water,  but  they  succeed  almost  anywhere  in  heavy 
soil  and  damp  situations.  Propagated  freely  by  cut- 
tings, made  by  firm  wood  of  almost  any  reasonable  size. 
Fungi.  The  Fungi  parasitic  on  the  various  species 
of  Willows  are  rather  numerous,  though  seldom  so 
hurtful  as  to  seriously  injure  the  trees  or  shrubs. 
Hence,  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  upon  a  long  account 
of  them  here,  and  only  a  few  of  the  more  generally- 
diffused  species  will  be  mentioned. 

The  leaves  of  most  kinds  of  Willows  are  very  apt,  in 
summer  and  autumn,  to  become  covered  with  small, 
yellow  or  orange  spots,  which,  under  a  good  microscope, 
are  found  to  be  composed  of  groups  of  rounded,  yellow 
or  orange  cells,  loosely  massed  together,  and  surrounded 
by  the  torn  edges  of  the  epiderm  or  skin  of  the  leaf. 
These  belong  to  a  Fungus  formerly  known  as  Lecythea 
caprearum,  and  as  Uredo  mixta.  The  cells  are  only  an 
early  condition  of  a  Fungus  named  Melampsora  salicina. 
In  the  latter  stage,  the  Fungus  occurs  in  spring,  on  leaves 
lying  on  the  ground,  in  the  form  of  black  spots,  made 
up  of  oblong,  dark  spores  wedged  as  closely  together  as 
they  can  lie  side  by  side. 

Another  very  common  Fungus  on  Willows  assumes  the 
form  of  a  black  crust  on  the  leaves  and  branches.  In 
its  young  state,  it  resembles  a  dark  mould,  and  has  been 
named  Fumago  vagans  ;  but,  when  mature,  it  shows 
elongated  perithecia  with  asci,  in  which  lie  six  brown, 
multioellular  spores.  This  mature  condition  is  not  fre- 
quent. 

A  third  Fungus  that  attacks  WiUows  belongs  to  the 
same  group  (Perisporiacei)  as  the  last,  but  differs,  in 
colour,  covering  the  leaves  with  a  whitish  coat  (see 
Mildew  and  Oidium).  This  parasite  bears  the  name 
of  Uncinula  adunca.  The  whitish  coat  is  formed  by  the 
Oidium  stage.  After  a  time,  numerous  perithecia  are 
formed  on  it,  at  first  yellow,  but  afterwards  becoming 
black,  each  of  which  bears  on  its  surface  a  number  of 
stiff  hairs,  hooked  at  the  tip.  For  general  structure, 
see  references  just  given. 

The  leaves  of  Willows  are  often  spotted  by  the  growth 
on  them  of  certain  Moulds,  and  of  such  genera  as 
Septoria  and  its  allies,  which  are  generally  regarded  as 
young  conditions  of  Fyrenomycetes  (which  see  for 
structure) ;  but,  beyond  rendering  the  leaves  unsightly 
towards  the  end  of  autumn,  they  do  not  materially 
injure  the  trees.  The  trunks  of  old  Willow-trees  are 
liable,  like  almost  all  other  trees,  to  serious  injury  from 
the  growth  in  them  of  mycelium  of  some  of  the  larger 
Fungi,  the  presence  of  which  is  indicated  by  the  appear- 
ance, on  the  exterior  of  the  infected  portions  of  the 
trunk,  of  mushrooms,  Polypori,  or  other  reproductive 
bodies,  varying  according  to  the  species  of  the  Fungi. 
Trees  thus  infested  are  not  worth  preservation,  and  had 
better  be  used  as  firewood  than  be  left  as  centres  of  in- 
fection. The  Fungi  that  grow  on  the  leaves  are  best  got 
clear  of  by  sweeping  up  and  burning  all  fallen  leaves 
in  autumn. 
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Insects.  Several  hundred  species  of  insects  are  known 
to  feed  more  or  less  upon  Willows;  but  only  a  com- 
paratively small  number  are  so  hurtful  as  to  require 
notice  here.  Some  of  the  latter  are  chiefly  or  wholly 
associated  with  the  Sallows  allied  to  Salix  Caprea. 

The  trunks  of  Willows  are  very  frequently  tenanted 
by  larvae  of  Aromia,  moschata  (see  Mn&k  Beetle)  and 
of  the  Goat  Moth  (which  see),  and  in  some  districts 
the  twigs  of  Osiers  suffer  much  from  the  burrows  of 
larvae  of  the  Clearwing  Moths,  Sesia  formic&formis  and 
8.  bembeciformis  (see  Sena).  For  the  proper  remedies 
against  these  insects,  see  the  headings  quoted. 

Certain  species  of  Sawflies  (e.g.,  Cryptocampiu  an- 
gustus,  C.  pentandrae,  Ac.),  one  or  two  Beetles  (e.g., 
Saperda  populnea),  and  some  Gall-midges  (e.g.  Cecidomyia 
salicina),  produce  galls  in  the  form  of  tapering  swellings 
on  the  twigs  of  Osiers;  while  other  species  of  Gall- 
midges  (C.  rosaria,  Ac.)  cause  the  leaves  at  the  tips  of 
the  twigs  to  become  crowded  into  a  stunted  rosette. 
These  gall-makers  can  best  be  reduced  in  numbers  by 
cutting  off  the  twigs  while  the  galls  are  still  young,  and 
the  larvae  too  immature  to  survive  the  withering  of  their 
food. 

The  leaves  are  liable  to  be  devoured  by  Cockchafers, 
by  species  of  Rhynchites,  and,  worst  of  all,  by  the 
"Willow-leaf  Beetle  (see  Phxatora  vitellina).  For  an 
account  of  these  insects,  see  the  above  headings.  In 
some  parts  of  the  Fen  districts,  Osiers  have  been  very 
much  destroyed  by  the  last-named  species,  but  Paris 
green  is  now  used  with  success  to  limit  its  ravages. 
Some  allied  Beetles,  of  the  group  Chrysomelidce,  may 
occasionally  injure  Willows,  but  are  not  often  sufficiently 
numerous  to  require  special  treatment. 

The  larvae  of  a  few  Butterflies,  of  many  species  of 
Moths,  and  of  a  good  many  Sawflies,  feed,  more  or  less 
exposed,  on  the  leaves  of  Willows;  but  an  enumeration 
of  the  species  is  not  needed,  since  their  general  habits 
are  much  alike,  and  the  same  treatment  is  employed  to 
get  clear  of  them,  viz.,  to  collect  and  destroy  the 
creatures,  whether  by  hand-picking,  or  by  shaking  the 
branches  over  sheets  or  other  surfaces. 

The  leaves  of  Willows  are  very  liable  to  be  thickly 
studded  with  Sawfly  galls,  some  resembling  a  small 
bean  in  shape,  imbedded  in  the  leaf-blade  singly  or  in 
pairs  (the  work  of  Kematus  viminalis,  also  known  as 
N.  gallarum),  or  like  peas  in  form,  attached  to  the 
lower  surface  of  the  leaf  by  one  side  (galls  of  N.  galli- 
col«,  Ac,).  These  galls  often  greatly  disfigure  the  leaves, 
but  do  not  seriously  affect  the  health  of  the  plants. 
The  leaves,  if  necessary,  should  be  removed,  while  the 
galls  are  young,  and  allowed  to  wither.  The  same  method 
may  be  made  use  of  against  the  smaller  galls,  such  as 
the  fleshy  tubes  of  Cecidomyia  marginem-torquens  along 
the  leaf-margins  of  8.  viminalis,  or  the  warty  galls  of 
various  Mites  on  the  surfaces  of  the  leaves,  especially  on 
Sallows  allied  to  8.  Caprea. 

The  species  described  below  are  hardy  trees,  except 
where  otherwise  stated. 

S.  acntifolia  (acute-leaved).    A  synonym  of  &  daphnoides. 
S.  alba  (white).*    White  Willow.    /.,   catkins  appearing  with 

the  leaves,  slender,  loose,  erect,  the  scales  linear.    May.    J.  nar- 
rowly lanceolate,  long-acuminate,  2in.  to  4in.  long,  silky  on  both 

sides;  glandular-serrate;   petioles    eglandular.     Trunk  20ft  in 

pr^;W  fissured  ;twigHilky.    OOft    Europe  (Britain),  Ac. 

(Sy.En.B.1309.) 
S.  a.  cserulea  (blue).     L,  old  ones  glabrous,  glaucous  beneath. 

Twigs  olive.    (Sy.  En.  B.  1310.) 
S.  a,  Vitellina  (yolk-of -egg-coloured).    Golden  Wfllow.   /..scales 

of  catkins  longer  than  in  the  type.    L,  old  ones  glabrous  above. 

TalgB  yellow  or  reddish.    (Sy.  En.  B.  1311.) 
S.  ambigna  (ambiguous).    A  synonym  of  S.  nigra. 
S.   babylonlca  (Babylonian).*    Weeping   Willow     JL,   cittt» 

nearly  lin.  long,  sub-coaetaneous,  few-leaved,  very  slender  shortly 

curved ;  scales  ovate-lanceolate.    May.    /-  narrow-lanceolate,  Sin. 

to  6in.  long,  very  long  and  rather  obliquely  acuminate,  serrulated, 

VoL  III 


Salix — continued. 

often  glaucescent  beneath;  stipules  semi -lunar  or  obtuse- 
branches  often  very  loosely  and  very  long-pendulous.  Buds  verV 
acute,  A.  30ft  Levant,  1730.  (B.  F.  F.^.)  STN.  S.  penduS. 
S.  b.  annnlaris  (ringed).  This  form  is  peculiar  on  account  of 
the  blade  of  the  leaves  being  twisted  back,  so  as  to  form  a 
kind  of  ring. 


FIG.  103.   MALE  CATKIN  OF  SALIX  CAPREA. 

S.  Caprea  (Caprea).*  Common  Sallow ;  Goat  Willow.  /.,  cat- 
kins silky,  preceding  the  leaves  ;  males  lin.  Ions  verv  stout  • 
females  Whening'to  Sin.  April  and  Ma^"  l^ti^oSgl 
ovate,  or  oblong  -  lanceolate,  acute  or  acuminate  cuspidate 
2n.  to  4in.  long,  dark  green  above,  tomentose  beneath,  the 


FIG.  404.  FEMALE  CATKIN  OF  SALIX  CAPREA. 


margins  narrowly  recurved.  Europe  (Britain).  A  silvery  tree 
or  large  shrub,  the  earliest-flowering  of  the  British  Willows. 
The  twigs  with  catkins,  gathered  on  Palm  Sunday,  are  called 
Palm-branches.  See  Figs.  403  and  404.  (Sy.  En.  B.  1331.) 

S.  C.  dnerea  (wary).  JL,  male  catkins  less  stout  than  hi  the 
type,  opening  later.  L  smaller,  narrower,  from  elliptic-oblong 
to  oblanceolate,  undulated  at  the  margins,  pubescent  above. 
Buds  and  twigs  tomentose.  S.  aquatita  and  S.  okifolia  are 
mere  forms  of  this  sub-species. 

S.  C.  pendula  (drooping).  Kilmarnock  Weeping  Willow.  A 
variety  remarkable  for  the  very  decided  pendulous  character 
of  its  branches. 

S.  daphnoides  (Daphne-like).  Violet  Willow.  JL,  catkins  stout, 
sessfleTclothed  with  silky  hairs,  appearing  before  the  leaves  ; 
scales  black-pointed.  April  J.  narrow-oblong  or  linear-lanceo 
late,  very  acuminate,  3in.  to  6in.  long,  acutely  serrated,  with 
persistent,  glaucous  bloom,  shining  above.  Twigs  violet  A.  10ft 
to  20ft  Europe  (naturalised  in  England).  (B.  F.  F.  62  ;  F.  D. 
2919.)  STN.  £.  aeuti/olia. 

S.  falcate  (sickle-shaped).    A  synonym  of  S.  niyra  faleata. 

S.  firagilia  (fragile).  Crack  Willow  ;  Withy.  JL,  catkins  usually 
spreading,  stout:  appearing  with  the  leaves;  males  lin.  to  2m. 
long  ;  females  deader,  often  longer.  April  and  May.  L  lanceo- 
late, long-acuminate,  3in.  to  bin.  long,  glabrous,  glandularly 
serrated,  pale  or  glaucous  beneath,  the  young  ones  hairy.  Trunk 
sometimes  20ft  in  girth  ;  branches  spreading  obliquely  ;  twigs 
yellow-brown,  very  fragile  at  the  junction,  polished,  h,  80ft 
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to  90ft.  Europe  (Britain).  See  Fie.  405.  (Sy.  En.  B.  1306.) 
S.  decipiens  is  a  variety  with  smaller  leaves,  and  orange  or 
crimson  twigs. 


FIG.  405.  BRANCHLET,  WITH  FEMALE  CATKINS,  OP 
SALIX  FRAGILIS. 

S.  luclda  (shining).  /(. ,  catkins  pedunculate,  borne  on  the  summit 
of  lateral,  leafy  branches  of  the  season  ;  scales  greenish-yellow, 
more  or  less  hairy.  May  and  June.  I.  ovate-oblong  or  lanceolate 
and  narrow,  usually  with  a  long,  tapering  point,  smooth  and 
shining  on  both  sides,  serrated ;  stipules  oblong  and  toothed. 
Branches  very  brittle  at  the  base.  North  America.  A  beautiful 
species,  sometimes  flowering  at  a  height  of  3ft.,  sometimes 
becoming  a  small,  bushy  tree  of  12ft.  to  15ft.  (T.  S.  M.  310.) 

S.  nigra  (black),  fl,  catkins  similar  to  those  of  S.  lucida ;  scales 
short  and  rounded,  woolly.  May  and  June.  I.  narrow-lanceolate, 
pointed  and  tapering  at  each  end,  serrated,  smooth  (except 
on  the  petiole  and  midrib)  and  green  on  both  sides ;  stipules 
small,  deciduous.  Branches  very  brittle  at  base ;  bark  rough 
and  black,  h.  15ft.  to  25ft.  North  America.  (T.  S.  M.  307.) 
SYN.  S.  ambigua. 

S.  n.  falcata  (sickle  •  shaped).  I.  elongated  -  falcate  ;  stipules 
large,  broadly  lunate,  refleawd.  SYNS.  8.  falcata,  S.  Purshiana, 

S.  pendula  (drooping).     A  synonym  of  S.  babylonica. 


FIG.  406.  BRANCIILET,  WITH  MALE  CATKIN  OP 
SALIX  PENTANDRA. 

S.  pentandra  (flve-stamened).    Bay-leaved  Willow    fl    catkins 
shortly  pedunculate ;  males  lin.  to  2in.  long,  erect,  at  length 


Saliz — continued. 

pendulous ;  stamens  five  ;  females  shorter ;  scales  pale.  May 
and  June.  I.  elliptic  or  ovate-  or  obovate-lanceolate,  acuminate, 
lin.  to  4in.  long,  glandularly  serrulated,  fragrant,  viscid,  shining, 
paler  and  reticulated  beneath  ;  stipules  ovate-oblong  or  absent. 
Bark  brown.  Europe  (Britain).  A  shrub  6ft.  to  8ft.,  or  tree  20ft. 
high.  The  latest-flowering  Willow.  See  Fig.  406.  (Sy.  En.  B. 
1303.)  S.  cuspidata  is  probably  a  hybrid  between  this  species 
and  &  fragUis. 

S.  phylicifolia(Phylica-leaved).»  Tea-leaved  Willow,  fl.,  catkins 
sessile,  bracteate ;  scales  linear-oblong,  acute,  black.  April  and 
May.  I.  ovate-oblong  or  elliptic-lanceolate,  quite  glabrous,  shining 
above,  glaucous  beneath ;  stipules  very  small  or  absent,  h.  10ft. 
Europe  (Britain).  A  very  handsome  large  bush  or  small  tree ; 
when  fully  developed,  it  is  conspicuous  from  its  spreading,  shining, 
chestnut  or  reddish  branches,  and  glistening  green  and  glaucous 
foliage.  S.  nigricans  is  closely  related  to  this  species.  The 
following  British  forms  have  been  described  as  species :  (1)  Erect, 
with  silky  capsules,  S.  Croweana,  S.  Davalliana,  S.  Dicksoniana, 
S.  nitens,  S.  tenuior,  S.  Weigeliana.  (2)  Erect,  with  glabrous  or 
nearly  glabrous  capsules,  S.  Barreriana,  S.  laxiflora,  S.  phillyreoe- 
folia,  S.  propingua,  S.  tenuifolia,  S.  tetrapla.  (3)  More  or  less 
decumbent  and  rooting,  with  silky  capsules.  S.  radicans. 
(Sy.  En.  B.  1334  to  1346.)  S.  laurina,  a  small,  handsome  tree, 
20ft.  to  30ft.  high,  is  probably  a  hybrid  between  S.  phylicifolia 
and  S.  Caprea. 


FIG.  407.  TWIG  BEARING  MALE  CATKINS,  AND  LEAF,  OP  SALIX 

VIHINAL1S. 

S.  purpurea  (purple).  Purple  Osier,  fl,,  catkins  sub-sessile,  |in. 
to  IJin.  long,  opposite  or  alternate,  erect,  then  spreading  or  re- 
curved, cylindnc ;  scales  purple-black  above.  March  and  April. 
I.  often  sub-opposite,  thin,  linear-lanceolate,  serrulated,  glabrous, 
Sin.  to  6in.  long,  sparingly  hairy  when  young,  shortly  petiolate. 
Bark  red  or  purple.  A.  5ft.  to  10ft.  Europe  (Britain).  An  erect 
or  decumbent  shrub.  S.  Lumber  tiana,  S.  ramulosa,  and  S.  Wool- 
gariana  are  varieties.  (Sy.  En.  B.  1316-1319.)  S.  Doniana  and 
S.  Pontederana  are  hybrids  between  this  species  and,  re- 
spectively, S.  repent  and  S.  einerea. 

S.  Purshiana  (Pursh's).    A  synonym  of  S.  nit/ra  falcata. 

S.  rubra  (red).  /.,  filaments  usually  more  or  less  free.  I.  silky 
beneath.  A  common  and  very  variable  Osier-bed  shrub,  the 
result  of  a  cross  between  S.  purpurea  and  S.  viminalis. 
(Sy.  En.  B.  1320.)  The  following  Is  a  form : 

S.  r.  Helix  (Helix).  Bx>se  Willow,  fl.,  filaments  united  at  the 
top.  I.  sub-opposite.  This  plant  bears  fascicles  of  diseased 
leaves,  owing  to  the  punctures  of  a  Cynips ;  hence  the  common 
name. 

S.  Rnsselllana  (Russell's).     A  synonym  of  S.  viridix. 

S.  triandra  (three-stamened).  Almond-leaved  or  French  Willow. 
fl.,  catkins  shortly  pedunculate,  lin.  to  2in.  long,  slender,  appear- 
ing with  the  leaves,  the  females  narrow  ;  stamens  three.  April 
to  June.  1.  linear-  or  oblong-lanceolate,  acuminate,  glandularly 
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serrated,  2in.  to  4in.  long,  glabrous,  glaucous  beneath ;  stipules 
large,  semi-cordate.  Bark  flaking.  Twigs  terete.  A.  20ft.  Arctic 
Europe  (Britain)  and  North  Asia.  (Sy.  En.  B.  1313.)  SYX. 
S.  VUlarsiana.  The  following  varieties  were  formerly  regarded 
as  distinct  species : 

S.  t.  amygdalina  (Almond-like).  I.  rounded  at  the  broad  base, 
glaucous  beneath.  Twigs  furrowed. 

S.  t,  Hoffmanniana  (Hoffmann's).  I.  broader  at  base  than  in  the 
type,  green  beneath.  Twigs  terete. 

S.  VUlarsiana  (Villars").    A  synonym  of  S.  triandra. 

S.  viminalis  (twiggy).  Osier.  JL,  catkins  golden-yellow,  ses- 
sile, Jin.  to  lin.  long,  opening  long  before  the  leaves ;  scales 
brown,  oblong.  April  to  June.  I.  linear-lanceolate,  acuminate, 
4in.  to  lOin.  long,  narrowed  into  the  petioles,  reticulated  above, 
silvery-silky  beneath,  the  margins  revolute,  quite  entire.  Branches 
long  and  straight,  the  young  ones  silky,  the  adults  polished. 
A.  30ft.  Europe  (Britain).  Shrub  or  small  tree.  See  Fig.  407. 
(Sy.  En.  B.  1322.)  S.  Smithiana  and  S.  stipularis  are  supposed 
to  be  hybrids  between  this  species  and  S.  Caprea  or,  in  the 
latter,  S.  cinerea.  Both  closely  resemble  S.  viminalis. 

S.  virldls  (green).  JL,  catkins  on  short,  leafy,  lateral  branches, 
spreading  or  recurved,  cylindrical,  dense  in  flower,  lax  in  fruit. 
May  and  June.  L  narrowly  lanceolate-elliptic,  attenuated  at 
base  and  long-acuminate  at  apex,  or  equally  attenuated  at  each 
end,  glandular-serrated,  glabrous  on  both  sides  when  mature  ; 
young  ones  silky.  Young  branches  downy.  A.  30ft.  Europe 
(Britain).  (Sy.  En.  B.  1808.)  SYN.  S.  RutteUiana. 

SALLOW.    A   common  name   for  several   species  of 
Salix,  notably  8.  Caprea. 

SALLOW  THORN.     See  Hippophae. 
SALMEA   (named    in    honour  of    Prince   Charles   of 
Salm-Dyck,   in    Holland,    an    enthusiastic    cultivator    of 
plants).      SYN.    Hoplcirltia.      OBD.    Composites.     A   genus 
comprising  about  a  dozen  species  of  erect,  sarmentose,  or 
climbing,  stove  shrubs,  inhabiting  Mexico  and  the  West 
Indies.      Flower-heads   white,  rather   small,   discoid;    in- 
volucre short,  turbinate  or  campanulate,  the  bracts  few- 
seriate,     imbricated ;     receptacle    conical    or    elongated ; 
achenes  laterally  compressed;  cymes  corymbose,  forming 
a  pyramidal  panicle  at  the  tips  of  the  branches.     Leaves 
opposite,  petiolate,  entire   or  toothed.     The  two   species 
described  below  are  pretty  plants,  and  thrive  in  a  light, 
rich  soil     They  may  be  readily  increased  by  cuttings  of 
the  young  wood,  inserted  in  sand,   under  a  glass,  in  heat. 
S.   hirsuta  (hairy).    JL-heads  ternately  sub-sessile,   oblong,  in 
trichotomous  corymbs ;  involucre  two  or  three-seriate.    August 
L  3in.  to  Sin.  long,  ovate  or  oblong-lanceolate,  acuminate,  denti- 
culate-repand  or  sub-entire,  scabrous-hispidnlous  above,  villons- 
tomentose  beneath.    Branches  villous-pubescent    Jamaica,  1823. 
Trailer. 


8.  scandens  (climbing).  Jl.-fuadi  hemispherical.   June, 
acuminate,  sub-entire,  glabrous.    Stem  climbing,  and,  as  well  as 


A.   6ft 


L  ovate, 
s  well  as 
Vera  Cruz, 


the  branches,  smooth  towards  the  apex, 
1820.    (B.M.2062.) 
SALMIA  (of  Cavanilles).     A  synonym  of  Sanaeviera 
(which  see.) 

SALMIA  (of  Willdenow).    A  synonym  of  Carludovica 
(which  see). 

SALMON  BERRY.     See  Rubus  spectabilis. 
SALPICHLENA,     Included  under  Blechnum. 
SALPICHROA   (from  salpinx,  a  tube,   and  chroos, 
skin;    alluding  to  the  form  and  texture  of  the  flowers). 
STNS.  Busbeclcea,  Salpichroma.    OBD.  Solanaceoe.   A  genus 
consisting  of  about  ten  species  of  stove   or  greenhouse 
herbs,   sub-shrubs    or    shrubs,    natives    of    extra-tropical 
South  America  or  the  Andes.     Flowers  white  or  yellow, 
sometimes  2in.  to  Sin.  long;  calyx  five-fid  or  five- parted; 
corolla  long,  tubular  or  urceolate,  the  lobes  five,  acute,  in- 
duplicate-valvate,  often  short,  erect  or  spreading ;  stamens 
affixed  above  the  middle  of  the  tube;   pedicels  solitary. 
Leaves   entire,  rather  long-petiolate,  often  rather  small. 
S.   glandulosa,   the   only  species   introduced,   is  a  stove 
shrub,  requiring  culture  similar  to  Juannlloa  (which  see). 
S.  glandulosa  (glandular).    JL  yellow ;  corolla  eighteen  to  nine- 
teen lines  long,  the  throat  nearly  Jin.  in  diameter;  peduncles 
filiform,  nodding  at  apex.    July.    I.  twin,  long-petiolate,  cordate- 
ovate,  seven   to   eleven  lines  long,  glandular-pubescent,  often 
hoary-tomentose.     Stem    sub-erect,    much    branched,     A.    2ft. 
Chili,  1844. 


SALPICHROMA.  A  synonym  of  Salpichroa 
(which  see). 

SALPIGLOSSIS  (from  salpin*,  a  tube,  and  glottis, 
a  tongue;  in  allusion  to  the  tongue-like  style  in  the 
mouth  of  the  corolla).  OBD.  Solanacece.  A  small  genus 
(two  or  three  closely-related  species)  of  greenhouse  or 
hardy,  annual,  biennial,  or  perennial,  viscous-pubescent 
herbs,  natives  of  Chili.  Flowers  few,  rather  long- 
pedicellate,  often  rather  large;  calyx  tubular,  five-fid; 
corolla  obliquely  funnel-shaped,  the  throat  ample,  cam- 
panulate; lobes  five,  plicate,  emarginate,  erecto-patent ; 
perfect  stamens  four,  included.  Leaves  entire,  sinuate- 
toothed,  or  pinnatifid.  8.  sinuata,  the  species  known  in 
gardens,  is  a  very  ornamental  and  useful  border  plant ; 
it  requires  culture  similar  to  Schiaanthus  (which  see). 
S.  integrifolia  (entire-leaved).  A  synonym  of  Petunia  violates. 
S.  linearis  (lined).  A  synonym  of  Petunia  intermedia. 


FIG.  408.  UPPER  PORTION  OF  PLANT  OF  SALPIGLOSSIS  SIHCATA. 


S  slnnata  (wavy).*  Scalloped  Tube-tongue,  JL  dark  purple, 
ed,  often  striped,  showy; 
.  L,  lower  ones  petiolate, 


stra^-coloured,    or    variously    painted, 
corolla  usually  liin.  long.    Summer.     L 

Sliptic-oblong.  sinuate-toothed  or  pinnatifid  junper  ones  more 
entire  ;  bracts  sessile,  quite  entire.  A.  2ft  1820.  A  sub-erect, 
branched,  viscous-pubescent,  greenhouse  or  hardy  annual.  See 
F^T  408  It  is  known  in  gardens  by  the  following  names  : 
I  atropurpurea  (B.  M.  2811  ;  B.  B,  1518  :  S.  B.  F.  G.  271),  S.  Bar- 
dawna&:  B-  K  G.  ser.  ii.  112X  S.  pieta  (B.  M.  3365;  L.  B.  C. 
ttsSTs.  B  F.  O.  258),  and  5.  rtraminea  (H.  E.  F.  229; 
S  B  F.  G.  231).  There  are  several  garden  varieties,  including 
weetaM  (L.  &  P.  F.  G.  iii.  100)  andytota  (G.  M.  B.  L  p.  57). 

g^OPiXANTHA.  A  synonym  of  Geissomeria 
(which  see). 

SALSAPY  (Tragopogonporrifolium).  A  hardy  biennial, 
cultivated  for  the  use  of  its  long,  white,  fleshy  roots, 
which  are  cooked  and  served  in  various  ways.  It  re- 
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qnires  an  open  situation  and  deep  soil,  but ^  the  latter 
should  not  be  newly  manured  for  the  crop,  as  this  tends 
to  make  the  roots  forked.  Seeds  may  be  sown  at  the 
end  of  March,  or  any  time  during  April,  in  drills  1ft. 
apart  and  the  plants  thinned,  when  large  enough,  to  9in. 


FIG.  409.  SALSAFT. 

asunder  in  the  rows.  The  roots  (see  Fig.  409)  will  be 
ready  for  use  from  October  through  the  winter.  A 
supply  should  be  lifted  before  severe  frost  sets  in,  and 
stored  in  sand,  in  a  cool  shed.  Salsafy  is  not  usually 
required  in  large  quantities. 

SALSOLA  (a  diminutive  from  salsus,  salted ;  alluding 
to  the  salty  soil  in  which  the  plant  is  found).  Alicant 
Soda;  Saltwort.  ORD.  Chenopodiacece.  A  genus  com- 
prising about  forty  species  of  mostly  hardy  herbs,  shrubs, 
or  sub-shrubs,  of  variable  habit,  mainly  natives  of  saline 
districts  in  temperate  regions.  The  ashes  of  8.  Kali  the 
Prickly  Saltwort,  a  British  plant,  and  of  flf.  Soda,  a  South 
European  and  North  American  species,  were  formerly 
much  used  in  the  production  of  an  impure  carbonate  of 
soda,  known  as  Barilla  (see  remarks  under  Salicornia). 
The  species  have  no  horticultural  value. 

SALSOLACEJE.      Included  under  Chenopodiacece. 

SALT.  A  general  term  used  by  chemists  to  signify 
compounds  formed  by  the  union  of  an  acid  with  a  metal, 
or  with  some  other  substance  of  similar  chemical  powers, 
and  known  as  a  base.  For  example,  Sodium  Carbonate 
is  made  up  of  Carbonic  Acid,  and  of  the  metallic  base 


Salt— continued. 

Sodium.  So  Ammonium  Nitrate  consists  of  Nitric  Acid 
united  with  the  base  Ammonium.  But  the  word  "  Salt " 
is  often  used  by  itself,  or  in  the  expression  "  Common 
Salt,"  to  denote  Sodium  Chloride,  the  substance  so 
familiar  to  everyone,  and  so  essential  as  a  part  of  our 
daily  food.  As  the  name  Sodium  Chloride  denotes,  it  is 
composed  of  Sodium  and  Chlorine,  there  being  in  it  one 
equivalent  of  each,  or  23  parts  of  Sodium  to  35i  of 
Chlorine  by  weight.  Both  elements  have  been  found 
to  occur  in  the  ashes  of  all  plants,  and  in  special 
abundance  in  those  of  maritime  districts.  There  is  great 
doubt  as  to  the  use  of  each  element,  since  experiments 
tend  to  show  that  neither  is  absolutely  essential  to  any 
plant.  Yet  common  Salt  has  long  been  used  as  a  manure, 
and  there  is  a  very  general  belief  among  agricul- 
turists that  it  is  valuable  in  strengthening  Cereals, 
and  increasing  the  yield  from  them,  and  also  in  de- 
stroying noxious  insects  and  weeds.  Experiments  on  its 
use  have  afforded  no  very  definite  results.  Dr.  Voelcker 
found  that  it  rather  lessened  the  yield  of  straw,  and 
had  no  appreciable  effect  on  the  grain,  and  that  it 
restrained  any  tendency  to  rank  growth.  He  also  found 
that,  when  supplied  to  Mangel- Wurzel,  it  increased  the 
weight  of  the  crop.  It  is  able  to  bring  nitrogenous  sub- 
stances in  the  soil,  and  in  farmyard  and  artificial  manures, 
into  a  condition  suited  for  being  absorbed  by  plants ; 
hence,  it  is  probably  of  use  in  this  way.  It  has  been 
observed  that  it  produces  markedly  useful  results  when 
supplied  along  with  nitrogenous  manures.  There  is 
usually  no  need  to  supply  Salt  to  soils  on  the  sea-coast, 
as  they  are  already  supplied  from  the  sea  by  spray.  The 
refuse  Salt  of  the  fish  or  ham-curer  is  the  cheapest 
and  most  suitable  form  in  which  to  employ  Salt  as 
manure. 

SALTPETRE  (Nitrate  of  Potassium).  A  substance 
found  in  quantities  as  a  natural  product  in  Hindostan, 
and  also  much  prepared  artificially  from  heaps  of  organic 
remains  allowed  to  decay  in  contact  with  Carbonate  of 
Potassium.  Its  high  price  renders  the  use  of  it  as 
manure  impracticable,  despite  the  good  results  that  have 
attended  its  employment  in  experimental  farming.  Its 
value  is  due  to  its  supplying  both  Potassium  and  Nitrogen 
in  a  form  readily  available  to  plants.  Its  place  as  a 
manure,  in  commerce,  is  supplied,  in  so  far  as  yielding 
nitrogenous  food,  by  Nitrate  of  Sodium,  which  is  found 
in  very  extensive  beds  in  South  America,  and  can  be 
sold,  after  being  freed  of  excess  of  earthy  substances, 
at  a  sufficiently  low  price  to  permit  of  its  profitable  em- 
ployment by  farmers.  Saltpetre  increases  the  yield  of 
Cereals,  and  of  Clover  and  other  leguminous  plants, 
and  seems  peculiarly  to  promote  the  growth  of  the  green 
parts. 

SALT-TREE.      A  name  applied  to   several    species 
of  Halimodendron, 
SALTWORT.    See  Salsola. 

SALTWORT,  BLACK.  A  common  name  for  Glanx 
(which  see). 

'  SALVADORA  (named  after  J.  Salvador,  a  Spanish 
botanist).  ORD.  Salvadoracece.  A  small  genus  (two  or 
three  species)  of  stove,  evergreen  shrubs  or  trees,  natives 
of  East  Africa,  Arabia,  and  India.  Flowers  small,  ra- 
cemose or  spicate,  on  the  branches  of  terminal  or 
axillary  panicles ;  calyx  lobes  four,  imbricated ;  corolla 
campanulate,  the  tube  with  four  small  teeth  between  the 
bases  of  the  filaments,  the  lobes  four,  imbricated ; 
stamens  four.  Leaves  opposite,  entire,  rather  thick,  often 
pale.  S.  persica,  the  only  species  introduced,  is  sup- 
posed, by  many  authorities,  to  be  the  Mustard-tree  of 
Scripture  (Matt.  xiii.  32).  It  thrives  in  well-drained  loam, 
and  may  be  increased  by  cuttings,  inserted  in  sand, 
under  a  glass,  in  heat. 
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Salvadora — continued. 

S.  indica  (Indian).    A  synonym  of  S.  peniea. 

S.  persica  (Persian).     Kiknel  Ofl.plant    JL  white,  pedicellate, 

scattered;    panicles  2in.  to  Sin.   lone,   often   Tery  compound, 

numerous  in  the  upper  axils.    June.    L  ovate  or  oblong,  obtuse, 

IJin.  long.     Arabia,  India,  Ac.,  1850.     A  small,  glabrous  tree. 

(B.  F.  S.  247,  tinder  name  of  S.  Wightiana.)    SYS.  S.  indiea. 

SALVADORACILE.        A    smaU    natural    order   of 

glabrous   or  scarcely  powdery,  unarmed    or    spiny  trees 

or   shrubs,  natives  of    tropical  and   sub-tropical,  mostly 

Western    Asia,    Africa,    and    the     Mascarene     Islands. 

Flowers  hermaphrodite   or  dioecious,   regular,  forming  a 

trichotomonsly-panicnlate  inflorescence;    calyx  free,  cam- 

pannlate  or  ovoid,  three  or  four-toothed  or  four-fid  ;  corolla 

gamopetalous     and     campanulate,    or    polypetalous,    the 

lobes  or  petals  four,  imbricated  in  aestivation;   stamens 

four,  alternating  with  the  lobes  or  petals,  the  filaments 

filiform  or  dilated  at  base ;   anthers  two-celled ;  panicles 

short,  axillary,  often  reduced  to  dense,  sessile  fascicles. 

Berries    fleshy    or  sub-drupaceous,    indehiscent,    usually 

one- seeded.     Leaves   opposite,   entire.     Salvadora  persiea 

bears  edible  berries ;   the  bark  of  the  root  contains  acrid 

and  vesicant  properties,  and  that  of  the  stem  is  a  tonic. 

The   order  comprises  three  genera — Azima,   Dobera,  and 

Salvadora — and  only  eight  or  nine  species. 

SAZ.VIA  (the  old  Latin  name,  used  by  Pliny, 
from  salveo,  to  save  or  heal ;  indicative  of  the  supposed 
medicinal  qualities  of  some  of  the  species).  Sage. 
Including  Sclarea.  OBD.  Labiates.  A  vast  genus  (nearly 
450  species  have  been  described)  of  stove,  greenhouse, 
or  hardy,  annual,  biennial,  or  perennial  herbs,  sub- 
shrubs,  or  shrubs,  of  variable  habit,  broadly  dispersed 
over  the  temperate  and  warmer  regions  of  the  globe. 
Flowers  variable  in  colour,  rarely  yellow,  mostly  showy, 
sessile  or  shortly  pedicellate;  calyx  ovoid,  tubular,  or 
campanulate,  bilabiate,  the  upper  lip  entire  or  with 
three  minute  teeth,  the  lower  one  bifid ;  corolla  tube 
included  or  exserted,  equal,  swollen,  or  enlarged  above, 
the  limb  bilabiate ;  upper  lip  erect,  concave  or  arched, 
entire  or  scarcely  notched;  lower  one  spreading,  three- 
lobed.  the  middle  lobe  often  notched  or  divided; 
perfect  stamens  two  ;  whorls  two  to  many-flowered, 
variously  spicate,  racemose,  or  paniculate,  or  rarely  all 
axillary.  Nutlets  ovoid,  triquetrous  or  slightly  com- 
pressed, smooth.  Leaves  entire,  toothed,  incised,  or 
pinnatisect ;  floral  ones  often  changed  into  bracts ;  cauline 
ones  rarely  conformed.  A  large  number  of  the  species 
have  been  introduced ;  a  selection  of  the  most  desirable 
kinds  is  given  below.  Two  species — 8.  pratensit  and 
8.  Verbenaca — are  indigenous  to  Britain.  8.  ojjlcinalis 
is  the  well-known  common  Sage,  much  used  in  cooking. 
Salvias  may  readily  be  raised  from  seeds ;  when  these  can 
be  obtained,  they  should  be  sown  thinly,  and  placed  in  a 
little  warmth.  Cuttings  of  the  tender  species  and 
varieties  root  very  readily  in  heat,  if  they  are  quite  soft, 
and  in  a  growing  state.  As  greenhouse  plants  for 
autumn  and  winter-flowering,  some  of  the  Salvias  are 
very  showy  and  useful.  Amongst  them  may  be  specially 
mentioned:  8.  assurea  (var.  grandiflora),  8.  cocalcR/oUa, 
8.  involucrata  (var.  Bethellii),  8.  rutUans,  8.  splendens 
(and  its  variety  Bruantii).  For  spring  -  flowering. 
8.  boliviano,  8.  fulgent,  and  8.  gesneneflora,  are  amongst 
the  best.  S.  patens  is  one  of  the  most  distinct  and 
beautiful  of  deep  blue-flowered  plants  in  cultivation,  and 
is  equally  well  suited  for  greenhouse  decoration  in  sum- 
mer, or  for  planting  in  beds  outside,  to  flower  at  the 
same  season.  Salvias  like  a  rich  soil,  particularly  when 
grown  in  pots ;  loam  and  manure,  in  about  equal  parts, 
is  not  too  strong  for  them.  The  plants  may  be  grown 
outside  during  summer,  but  they  must  be  housed  before 
frost  appears,  as  they  cannot  withstand  severe  weather. 
Salvias  are  not  well  adapted  for  room  decoration:  under 
such  treatment,  their  flowers  very  soon  drop.  The 
plants  should  be  propagated,  for  all  purposes,  in  spring 
and  early  summer;  and,  in  most  cases,  it  is  advisable 


Sal  via — continued. 

to  raise  some  new  ones  each  year.    Except  where  other- 
wise   stated,    the    species    described    below    are    hardy, 


late,  concave,  persistent,  pilose.  Stem  erect"  villons. 
Mediterranean  region,  175$.  Biennial.  (S.  F.  G.  i.  27.) 
a  (rough).*  JL  white;  calyx  campanulate,  hispid 
rolla  tube  equalling  the  calyx,  the  hood  falcate  am 
;  whorls  distant,  six  to  ten-flowered  ;  racemes  slightly 
July.  L  petiolate,  broadly  snb-cordate-ovate,  shortly 
erose-crenate,  much  wrinkled,  villous,  scarcely  canes- 


S.  albo-cserulea  (white  and  blue).*  JL,  calyx  campanulate- 
tubnlar,  glandular-pubescent ;  corolla  white,  the  lower  lip 
intense  indigo,  lin.  or  more  in  length,  showy ;  whorls  four  to 
many-flowered ;  raceme  simple,  6in.  to  12in.  long.  Summer. 
L  pdfaliiUi,  oblong-lanceolate,  long-acuminate,  4in.  to  6in.  long, 
crenate-serrate,  decurrent  into  the  petioles,  nearly  glabrous 
above,  softly  pubescent  beneath.  Stems  erect  A.  3ft 
Mexico.  Greenhouse  sub-shrub.  (F.  d.  S.  1340 ;  R.  G.  22L) 

S.  amarifwima  (very  bitter),  fl.  blue:  calyx  pilose-hispid; 
corolla  nearly  thrice  as  long  as  the  calyx;  whorls  distinct, 
rather  remote,  about  ten-flowered ;  racemes  Sin.  to  6in.  long, 
simple,  dense-flowered.  August  L  petiolate,  ovate-cordate, 
crenate,  liin.  long,  wrinkled  above,  pale  or  canescent  beneath. 
Stem  erect,  branched,  2ft  high,  pilose-hispid.  Mexico,  1803. 
Greenhouse  perennial.  (B.  R.  347.) 

S.  angnsttfolia  (narrow-leaved).  fl.  very  shortly  pedicellate; 
calyx  lips  half  the  length  of  the  tube ;  corolla  blue,  the  lower  lip 
as  wide  as  long,  the  middle  lobe  emarginate  or  undulate; 
inflorescence  twiggy,  slender,  of  distant,  few-flowered  clusters. 
May.  L  linear,  liin.  to  3in.  long,  entire  or  obscurely  denticulate, 
acute,  somewhat  petioled.  A.  2ft  Mexico,  1816.  Greenhouse 
perennial.  (B.  R  1554 ;  S.  B.  F.  G.  ser.  ii.  219.) 

S.  argentea  (silvery).  JL,  calyx  sessile,  eight  to  nine  lines  long ; 
corolla  pinkish-white,  showy,  nearly  three  times  as  long  as  the 
calyx ;  whorls  six  to  ten-flowered,  remote ;  panicle  ample,  but 
slightly  branched.  June.  L,  radical  ones  petiolate,  lower  cauline 
ones  sessile,  6in.  to  Sin.  long,  cuneate  at  base,  sinuate-lobed, 
erose,  woolly,  wrinkled,  white- veined;  floral  ones  very  broad, 
acuminate,  co 
A.  3ft 

S.    asperata  (rough).*  JL  white;   calyx   campanulate,  hispid- 
ciliate ;  corolla  tube  equalling  the  calyx,  the  hood  falcate  and 
compressed  ;  whorls  distant,  six  to  ten-flowered  ;  racemes  slightly 
branched.    ~ 
acuminate,  < 

cent  beneath ;  cauline  ones  broad,  acuminate,  mostly  longer 
than  the  calyx.  Stem  glandular-pubescent  and  pilose.  A.  2ft 
Cashmere,  1854.  (B.  M.  4884.) 

S,  anrea  (golden),  fl.,  calyx  iin.  long,  campanulate,  villous ; 
corolla  of  a  beautiful  golden-colour,  thnce  as  long  as  the  calyx, 
the  hood  large,  slightly  falcate  and  compressed ;  whorls  two- 
flowered,  scarcely  distinct ;  racemes  dense,  2in.  to  4in.  long. 
July.  L  iin.  or  scarcely  lin.  long,  petiolate,  somewhat  ovate- 
rotundate,  obtuse,  entire  or  sinuate,  hoary  ;  floral  ones  sessile, 
villous,  persistent  Branches  hoary-tomentose.  A.  3ft  or  more. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  1731.  Greenhouse  shrub.  (B.  M.  182.) 

S.  anstriaca  (Austrian).  JL,  calyx  nearly  Jin.  long,  very  villons ; 
corolla  yellowish-white,  thrice  as  long  as  the  calyx,  the  tube 
slightly  exserted,  the  upper  lip  falcate ;  whorls  nearly  six- 
flowered,  the  lower  ones  distant,  the  upper  ones  approximating  ; 
racemes  slightly  branched.  June.  L,  radical  ones  3in.  to  4in. 
long,  petiolate,  broadly  ovate,  entire  or  erose-toothed,  cordate, 
rounded,  or  cuneate  at  base,  wrinkled  above,  pubescent  beneath ; 
cauline  ones  one  or  two  pairs,  sessile  2in.  long ;  floral  ones  five 
lines  long,  ovate,  acuminate.  Stem  erect,  2ft  to  3ft  high, 
nearly  staple.  Austria,  1776.  (B.  R.  1019  ;  J.  F.  A.  112.) 

S.  aznrea  (azure-blue),  fl..  calyx  oblong-campanulate,  obscurely 
bilabiate ;  corolla  deep  blue,  sometimes  varying  to  white,  the 
lower  lip  sinuately  three-lobed  and  emarginate ;  pedicels  short ; 
inflorescence  spike-formed.  August  1.,  lower  ones  lanceolate  or 
oblong,  obtuse,  denticulate  or  serrate,  tapering  into  a  slight 
petiole ;  upper  ones  narrower,  often  linear,  entire ;  floral  ones  or 
bracts  subulate,  somewhat  persistent  A.  6ft  North  America, 
1806.  Plant  glabrous  or  pnbernlons.  (B.  M.  1728.) 

S.  a.  grandiflora  (large-flowered).  JL,  calyx  tomentulose- 
sericeous;  inflorescence  denser  than  in  the  type.  Plant 
cinereous-puberulous.  STN.  S.  Pitcheri  (F.  M.  n.  s.,  455 ; 
G.  C.  n.  s.,  xiv.  685)i 

S.  Bethellii  (Bethell's).    A  garden  variety  of  S.  involucrata. 

S.  bicolor  (two-coloured).*  JL,  calyx  four  to  five  lines  long, 
glutinous-hispid,  with  subulate-acuminate  teeth  ;  corolla  thrice 
as  long  as  the  calyx,  the  upper  lip  bluish-violet,  golden- 
dotted,  the  lower  one  whitish;  whorls  six-flowered,  distinct; 
racemes  lift  to  2ft  long,  many-flowered.  June.  L,  lower  ones 
petiolate,  ample,  ovate,  incised-toothed,  pinnatifid  or  palmately 
lobed;  middle  ones  petiolate,  ovate  -  lanceolate ;  upper  ones 
sessile;  all  cordate  at  base,  and  glutinous-pubescent  Stem 
thick,  2ft  to  3ft  high,  scarcely  branched.  Barbary,  1793.  A 
verypretty  and  distinct  hardy  biennial.  (B.  M.  1774 ;  P.  M.  B. 

S.  bolivlana  (Bolivian).*  JL  many  in  a  whorl ;  calyx  Jin.  long, 
dull  purple  or  green  and  purple  ;  corolla  bright  scarlet,  3in.  long, 
slightly  curved,  glabrous,  the  upper  lip  very  small,  the  lower 
shortly  three-lobed;  panicle  sub-sessile,  2ft  high,  branched. 
Autumn.  J.  Sin.  to  6in.  long,  ovate-cordate,  acute,  wrinkled ; 
petioles  slender,  lin.  to  Sin.  long.  A.  4ft  Bolivia,  1856.  Green- 
house under-shrub.  (B.  M.  6714 ;  F.  d.  S.  1148.) 
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S.  cacalisefolia  (Cacalia-leaved).*  /.,  calyx  campanulate,  the 
teeth  aristate-acurninate  ;  corolla  deep  blue,  many  times  longer 
than  the  calyx,  having  a  very  broad  tube  ;  whorls  two-flowered  ; 
racemes  branched.  June.  I.  petiolate,  broadly  deltoid,  broadly 
sub  •  hastate-cordate  at  base,  rather  thick,  pubescent  above, 
reddish  or  whitish  and  softly  villous  beneath.  Stem  erect, 
pubescent.  A.  3ft  Mexico,  1858.  Greenhouse  perennial. 
(B.  H.  1862,  100;  B.  M.  5274;  F.  d.  S.  2318.) 

S.  Camertoni  (Camerton's).    fl.  brownish-purple ;  calyx  softly 

§landular-pilose ;  corolla  lin.  long,  the  tube  slightly  curved, 
ummer.  I.  petiolate,  ovate  or  cordate-ovate,  acuminate,  rounded 
at  base.  lin.  to  liin.  long,  crenate-serrated,  ciliated,  shortly 
hispid  above,  paler  and  glabrous  beneath.  Stem  3ft.  to  5ft.  high, 
sub-shrubby.  Probably  Mexico.  (R.  G.  125.) 

S.  Candelabrum  (candelabrum-like).*  fl.,  calyx  sharply  ribbed, 
tinged  with  purple  ;  corolla  white,  and  striated  with  pale  purple, 
thrice  as  long  as  the  calyx,  externally  hairy  ;  lower  lip  deep  rich 
violet,  variegated  and  streaked  with  white  at  the  throat ;  panicle 
terminal,  erect,  the  branches  spreading,  each  bearing  a  cyme  of 
several  flowers.  July.  I.  oblong-lanceolate,  rather  obtuse,  Sin. 
to  4in.  long,  crenulate,  very  loosely  wrinkled,  hairy,  glandular- 
dotted.  Stem  erect,  3ft  to  4ft  high.  Mexico,  1845.  Half-hardy 
sub-shrub,  exhaling  a  powerful  aromatic  odour.  (B.  M.  5017 ; 
F.  d.  S.  1344 ;  L.  &  P.  F.  G.  ii.  p.  161,  217.) 

S.  canescens  (hoary),  fl.,  calyx  tubular-campanulate ;  corolla 
purple,  nearly  thrice  as  long  as  the  calyx,  the  tube  shortly  ex- 
serted, the  upper  lip  slightly  falcate  ;  whorls  remote  ;  racemes 
branched,  villous-viscous.  July.  I.  lanceolate-oblong,  entire  or 
sinuate-lobed,  long-narrowed  at  base,  wrinkled,  above  loosely, 
below  densely,  white-woolly  ;  floral  ones  very  broad,  acuminate, 
concave,  persistent,  rather  shorter  than  the  calyx.  Stem  2ft. 
high,  white-woolly  at  base.  Caucasus.  (B.  R.  1838,  36.) 

S.  carduacea  (Thistle-leaved).*  fl.,  calyx  long-woolly ;  corolla 
lavender-coloured,  lin.  long,  its  tube  slightly  exserted ;  upper  lip 
erose-toothed  or  flmbriated  and  two-cleft ;  lower  one  with  small, 
lateral,  erose  lobes,  and  a  larger,  flabelliform,  deeply  multiSd 
middle  one.  July.  I.  oblong,  sinuately-pinnatifid,  Thistle-like. 
Stem  stout,  simple,  1ft  or  more  high,  naked  and  scape-like, 
only  at  base  subtended  by  a  cluster  of  leaves.  California,  1854. 
(B.  M.  4874.) 

S.  chamsedryoides  (Chamsedrys-like).*  fl.  geminate  or  few  in 
the  clusters  of  the  raceme;  calyx  cylindricai-campanulate,  iin. 
long  ;  corolla  blue,  upwards  of  iin.  long,  the  middle  lobe  of  the 
lower  lip  broader  than  long,  obcordate-lobed.  July.  I.  rather 
thick,  oblong  or  elliptical,  on  short  petioles,  more  or  less  crenu- 
late, obtuse,  less  than  lin.  long ;  floral  ones  bract-like,  caducous. 
A.  1ft.  Mexico,  1795.  A  much-branched,  canescent  and  scabrous, 
greenhouse  shrub.  (B.  M.  808  ;  L.  B.  C.  576 ;  A.  B.  R.  416,  under 
name  of  S.  chamcedrifolia.) 

S.  cocclnea  (scarlet).*  ft.,  calyx  lips  half  the  length  of  the  tube  ; 
corolla  deep  scarlet,  lin.  or  less  long,  pubescent  or  puberulous 
outside,  the  lower  lip  twice  the  length  of  the  upper ;  raceme 
twiggy,  the  clusters  few  or  several-flowered,  and  rather  distant. 
July.  I.  membranous,  veiny,  cordate  or  ovate,  mostly  acute, 
crenate,  slender-petioled,  mostly  soft-tomentose  beneath.  A.  2ft. 
Central  and  South  America,  Ac.,  1772.  A  greenhouse  or  half- 
hardy  annual  or  perennial,  canescently  pubescent  or  glabrous,  or 
hairy  towards  the  base. 

S.  O.  major  (larger).  A  tall-growing  form,  with  somewhat  larger 
flowers  than  those  of  the  type.  (B.  H.  ix.  p.  65;  R.  G.  vii.  232.) 

S.  O.  pseudo-coccinea  (false-coccinea).  A  commonly  tall  form, 
with  stem,  petioles,  and  often  floral  leaves,  conspicuously  hirsute. 
(B.  M.  2864,  under  name  of  S.  pseudo-coccinea,) 

S.  ccelestina  (celestial-blue),  fl.  very  numerous ;  corolla  of  a 
soft  lilac-blue.  Summer.  I.  petiolate,  oval-elliptic,  shortly  and 
broadly  rounded  at  the  base,  attenuated  at  the  apex,  irregularly 
toothed  on  the  margins.  A.  2ft.  Mexico  (?),  1878.  Plant  whitish- 
green  or  incanescent.  A  very  floriferous,  greenhouse  perennial,  of 
robust  habit. 

S.  colorans  (coloured).    A  garden  synonym  of  S.  splendent. 

S.  Columbaria)  (Scabious-like),  fl.  small ;  calyx  naked  within  ; 
corolla  blue,  hardly  exceeding  the  calyx,  its  upper  lip  emargi- 
nately  bilobed  at  apex  the  lower  with  small  lateral  lobes  and 
a  much  larger,  somewhat  bilobed  middle  one;  heads  many- 
flowered.  Summer.  1.  deeply  once  or  twice  pinnatifld,  or  pin- 
nately  parted  into  oblong,  crenately-toothed  or  incised,  obtuse 
divisions,  muticous,  wrinkled;  involucral  floral  ones  broadly 
ovate,  entire.  Stem  slender,  6in.  to  20in.  high  one  or  two- 
headed.  California.  Half-hardy  annual.  (B.M:6595) 

S.  confertlflora  (clustered-flowered).*  fl.,  calyx  reddish,  ovate- 
tubu  ar,  tomentose,  woolly  ;  corolla  reddish  within,  yellowish  or 
reddish  outside,  clothed  with  golden  wool,  half  as  long  again  as 
the  calyx;  whorls  numerous,  ten  to  twenty-flowered;  racemes 
upwards  of  1ft.  long.  August.  I.  petiolate,  ovate-oblong,  3in.  to 
4m.  long,  slightly  acute,  crenate,  somewhat  decurrent,  wrinkled 
and  appressedly  pubescent  above,  densely  rufous-tomentose 
beneath  ;  cauline  ones  ovate,  short.  Branches  rufous-tomentose 
A.  3ft  Rio  Janeiro  and  Organ  Mountains,  1838.  Greenhouse 
sub-shrub.  (B.  M.  3899  ;  B.  R.  1839,  29.) 

S.  confusa  (confused).  /.,  calyx  coloured,  striated,  pubescent, 
the  teeth  all  subulate-acuminate ;  corolla  whitish,  twice  or  thrice 
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as  long  as  the  calyx ;  whorls  remote,  many-flowered  ;  racemes 
elongated.  July.  I.  petiolate,  mostly  interruptedly  pinnatisect, 
wrinkled,  whiter  below  than  in  S.  interrupta  ;  terminal  segment 
large,  oblong-lanceolate,  narrowed  at  base ;  lateral  ones  one  or 
two  on  each  side.  Stem  slightly  woolly  at  base.  A.  4ft.  South 
Europe,  1790.  Hardy  shrub.  SYN.  S.  interrupta  (S.  B.  F.  G. 
169). 

S.  dichroa  (two-coloured),  fl.,  calyx  |in.  long ;  corolla  IJin. 
long,  the  upper  lip  bright  blue,  pubescent,  arcuate,  the  lateral 
lobes  of  the  lower  lip  pale  blue,  recurved,  the  mid-lobe  white, 
pendulous ;  racemes  1ft.  or  more  long,  many-flowered.  August. 
«.,  radical  ones  petiolate,  6in.  to  Sin.  long,  oblong-ovate  or  ovate- 
lanceolate,  obtuse,  narrowed  into  the  petiole,  sinuate-serrate, 
with  rounded  lobules,  pubescent ;  upper  cauline  ones  sessile. 
Stem  2ft  to  3ft  high.  Greater  Atlas,  1871.  Plant  glandular- 
pubescent  (B.  M.  6004.) 

S.  discolor  (discoloured).*  fl.  in  long,  terminal  spikes  ;  tubular 
part  of  the  corolla  dark  purple,  almost  wholly  hidden  by  the 
calyx ;  projecting  lips  of  a  violet-black  colour.  I.  entire,  ovate- 
oblong,  on  rather  long  petioles,  nearly  6in.  long.  A.  2ft.  to  3ft. 
or  more.  Andes  of  Peru,  1883.  (B.  M.  6772;  G.  C.  n.  s.,  xix. 
p.  341,  under  name  of  S.  mexicana  minor.) 

S.  elegans  (elegant),  fl.  shortly  pedicellate  ;  calyx  campanulate, 
glandular-villous ;  corolla  blood-colour,  above  lin.  long  (nearly 
six  times  the  length  of  the  calyx) ;  whorls  remote,  about  six- 
flowered  ;  racemes  4in.  to  6in.  or  more  long.  Summer.  I.  petio- 
late, ovate,  lin.  to  liin.  long,  acuminate,  serrate,  rounded  or 
narrowed  at  base,  slightly  hispid,  pubescent,  or  tomentose  above, 
glabrous  beneath;  floral  ones  sessile.  Stem  3ft  to  4ft.  high, 
glabrous  or  scarcely  pilose.  Mexico  and  Guatemala.  Greenhouse 
perennial.  (B.  M.  6448;  Ref.  B.  228.) 

S.  farinacea  (mealy),  fl.,  calyx  densely  white-torn  en  tose,  often 
tinged  with  violet;  lower  lip  of  the  violet-blue  corolla  with 
middle  division  obcordately  two  -  lobed ;  inflorescence  spike- 
formed,  on  a  long,  naked,  interrupted  peduncle,  of  densely  many- 
flowered  clusters.  Summer.  I. ,  lower  ones  ovate-lanceolate  or 
ovate,  obtuse  cuneate  or  rarely  subcordate  at  base,  serrate,  on 
slender  petioles ;  upper  ones  lanceolate  or  linear-lanceolate,  some- 
times entire ;  floral  ones  subulate  or  ovate-lanceolate.  Stems 
numerous,  in  a  cluster.  A.  3ft  Texas,  1847.  (R.  G.  1002; 
K.  H.  1873,  91.) 

S.  Forskolei  (Forskohl's).  fl.,  calyx  four  to  five  lines  long, 
tubular,  often  coloured  at  apex,  viscous-pubescent ;  corolla 


long  as  the  calyx,  the  tube  nearly  straight  or 
per  lip  emarginate-bifld  ;  whorls  at  length  lin. 


, 

violet,  thrice  as  l 

recurved,  the  upper  . 

or  more  apart,  usually  two,  rarely  four  to  six-flowered  ;  racemes 
elongated,  nearly  simple.  July.  I.,  lower  ones  petiolate,  3in. 
to  4in.  long,  ovate,  repand-crenate,  auricled  or  lobed  at  base, 
villous  ;  cauline  ones  few,  sub-sessile,  much  shorter  than  the 
calyx.  Stem  IJft  high,  leafy  at  base.  Orient,  1800.  (B.  M.  988  ; 
S.  F.  G.  21.) 

S.  fulgcns  (brilliant).*  fl.  showy  ;  calyx  six  to  eight  lines  long, 
tubular-campanulate  ;  corolla  scarlet,  nearly  2in.  long,  villous,  the 
tube  exserted  and  swollen  ;  whorls  six-flowered,  nearly  lin.  apart  ; 
racemes  6in.  to  12in.  long.  July.  I.  petiolate,  ovate,  acute, 
usually  lin.  to  Sin.  long,  crenate-serrate,  cordate  at  base, 
pubescent  above,  white-tomentose  or  woolly  beneath.  Stem 
2ft.  to  3ft.  or  more  high  ;  branches  numerous.  Mexican  Moun- 
tains,  1829.  Greenhouse  shrub.  (B.  R.  1356;  L.  B.  C.  1910; 
S.  B.  F.  G.  ser.  ii.  59.) 


FIG.  410.  FLOWER  OP  SALVIA  GESNER.EFLORA. 

S.  gesnerseflora  (Gesnera-flowered).*  This  magnificent  garden 
species  has  quite  the  habit  of  S.  fulyens;  but  the  flowers 
are  far  more  abundant  and  conspicuous,  the  upper  lip  of  the 
corolla  is  flatter  and  less  shaggy,  the  tube  is  longer,  and  the 
style  is  less  feathery.  A.  2ft.  Columbia,  1840.  Greenhouse 
herbaceous  perennial.  See  Fig.  410.  (F.  d.  S.  2131  ;  I.  H.  L  32  ; 
L.  &  P.  F.  G.  47.) 

S.  glntinosa  (glutinous).  Jupiter's  Distaff,  fl.,  calyx  tubular, 
one-third  the  length  of  the  corolla  ;  corolla  pale  yellow,  often 
erted  tube  and  an  enlarged  throat  ;  whorls 


,  with  an  exser 

distant,  loosely  few-flowered.  July.  I.  petiolate,  ovate-oblong, 
acuminate,  cordate-sagittate  at  base  ;  lower  ones  often  7in.  to 
Sin.  long,  the  upper  ones  smaller  ;  floral  ones  ovate,  acuminate, 
shorter  than  the  calyx.  Stem  erect,  glutino 
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S.  Gondotll  (Goudot'sX*  fl..,  calyx  tubular-campanulate,  three  to 
four  lines  long ;  corolla  bright  crimson,  upwards  of  lin.  long, 
the  tube  long-exserted  and  enlarged  above,  the  lips  sub-equal ; 
whorls  six  to  ten-flowered,  sub-secund ;  racemes  simple,  6in. 
long.  Summer.  L  ovate  or  ovate-lanceolate,  acuminate,  nearly 
Sin.  long,  crenate-serrate,  narrowed  at  base,  pubescent. 
BrancbJets  rufous-puberulous  or  glabrous,  A.  2ft.  Columbia, 
1870.  Greenhouse  shrub.  (Ref.  B.  229.)  SYN.  S.  lantanifolia 
(of  gardens). 

S.  Graluuni  (Graham's).*  JL,  calyx  often  coloured,  tubular, 
pubescent ;  corolla  purplish-blue,  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx,  the 
lower  lip  twice  as  long  as  the  hood;  whorls  two-flowered; 
racemes  elongated.  Summer.  I.  petiolate,  oval,  obtuse,  rounded 
or  cuneate  at  base,  irregularly  crenate,  nearly  glabrous ;  floral 
ones  ovate,  acuminate,  ciliated.  Branches  glabrous  or  very 
slenderly  pubescent,  h.  2ft  Mexico,  1829.  Greenhouse  shrub. 
(B.  B.  137<J;  L.  B.  C.  1798  ;  R.  G.  242.) 

S.  Greggli  (Gregg's).*  jl.,  calyx  narrowly-campanulate,  lips  half 
to  one-third  the  length  of  the  tube,  lanceolate,  acute,  nearly 
straight ;  corolla  carmine,  tube  twice  as  long  as  calyx,  throat 
ventricose,  mouth  contracted;  racemes  2in.  long,  six  to  eight- 
flowered.  Autumn.  I.  lin.  to  l£in.  long,  sub-sessile,  linear- 
oblong,  obtuse,  narrowed  at  base,  closely  gland-dotted,  rather 
dull  pale  green,  h.  3ft.  Northern  Mexico,  1885.  Greenhouse 
shrub.  (B.  M.  6812.) 

S.  Heerii  (Heer's).*  fi.  pubescent  or  glandular-pubescent ;  calyx 
tubular,  irregularly  three-toothed  ;  corolla  scarlet,  thrice  as  long 
as  the  calyx,  the  tube  recurved ;  whorls  two-flowered,  secund ; 
racemes  terminating  the  branches  and  branchlets.  Summer. 
I.  petiolate,  cordate-ovate  or  lanceolate,  acuminate,  membranous, 
crenate-toothed,  wrinkled  above,  slightly  canescent  beneath; 
floral  ones  bract-formed,  nearly  round,  long-acuminate.  Stem 
much  branched,  h.  2ft.  to  3ft.  Peru,  1855.  Greenhouse  shrub. 
(Ref.  B.  205  ;  R.  G.  115.) 

S.  Mans  (gaping).*  JL  showy  ;  calyx  campanulate,  bluish,  gluti- 
nous ;  corolla  of  a  beautiful  blue,  thrice  as  long  as  the  calyx,  with 
an  ample,  exserted  tube  and  a  short,  gaping  limb ;  whorls  six- 
flowered  ;  racemes  slightly  branched.  June.  I.  long-petiolate, 
broadly  ovate,  broadly  cordate-sagittate  or  truncate  at  base  ; 
floral  ones  ovate,  acuminate,  shorter  than  the  calyx.  Stem  erect, 
villous.  A.  2ft.  Cashmere,  1830.  A  pretty  perennial,  allied  to 
S.  gltUinosa.  (B.  M.  6517  ;  B.  R.  1841,  39 ;  k  G.  122L) 

S.  h.  plectranthlfolia  (Plectranthus-leaved).  This  variety  has 
rather  smaller,  and  less  hairy,  more  deeply  violet  flowers  than 
the  type.  (L.  &  P.  F.  G.  iiL  p.  157.) 

S.  hispanica  (Spanish).  Jl.,  calyx  campanulate,  villous -pn- 
bescent ;  corolla  blue,  shortly  exserted,  glabrous,  four  to  five 
lines  long ;  whorls  approximate,  many-flowered ;  racemes  spike- 
formed.  July.  I.  ovate,  acuminate,  2in.  to  4in.  long,  serrated, 
borne  on  long  petioles ;  floral  ones  ovate,  exceeding  the  short 
pedicels,  h.  1ft.  to  2ft  West  Indies  (naturalised  in  Spain),  1739. 
Hardy,  pubescent  annual.  (B.  R.  359.) 

S.  Horminum  (Horminum).  ji. ,  corolla  purple,  half  as  long  again 
as  the  pubescent  calyx ;  whorls  distant,  about  six-flowered ; 
racemes  simple.  June.  L  petiolate,  oval-oblong,  rounded  or 
cuneate  at  base,  obtuse,  crenate,  villous ;  the  upper  ones  ovate- 
cordate  ;  floral  ones  very  broad,  acute,  persistent,  rather  longer 
than  the  calyx,  the  uppermost  ones  coloured.  Stem  erect,  villous. 
A.  lift  South  Europe,  1596.  Annual  (S.  F.  G.  L  20.) 

S.  Hoveyi  (Hovey's).    A  synonym  of  &  ianthina. 

S.  JMt-lilini.  (violet).*  JL  large  ;  corolla  of  an  intense  violet-purple, 
nearly  thrice  as  long  as  the  calyx,  the  tube  funnel-shaped,  the 
upper  lip  erect ;  bracts  ovate,  acuminate,  coloured  ;  whorls  six- 
flowered,  clustered.  June.  1.  somewhat  ovate-cordate,  acu- 
minate, crenate,  wrinkled,  pubernlous,  paler  beneath.  Stem 
erect,  2ft  high,  pubenilous.  Native  country  uncertain,  1850. 
Greenhouse  perennial.  SYN.  S.  Hoveyi  (F.  d.  S.  £84  ;  G.  C.  n.  s., 
xv.  p.  145). 

S.  indica  (Indian),  fl.  at  first  campauulate,  afterwards  inflated, 
viscous-pubescent ;  corolla  of  a  beautiful  yellow,  spotted  with 
purple,  thrice  as  long  as  the  calyx,  the  tube  scarcely  exserted ; 
whorls  few,  six-flowered,  very  remote ;  racemes  simple  lift  or 
more  long.  June.  I.  petiolate,  broad  or  oblong-ovate,  acute, 
slightly  toothed  or  erose-crenate  or  lobed,  broadly  cordate  at 
base,  glabrous,  the  lower  ones  Sin.  to  5in.  long  ;  floral  ones  ovate- 
cordate,  reflexed,  sessile.  Stem  erect,  slightly  pilose.  A.  3ft. 
India,  1731.  (B.  M.  395.) 

S.  interrnpta  (interrupted).*  /.  nearly  sessile;  calyx  deeply 
grooved,  $in.  long;  corolla  dark  violet-purple,  with  a  white 
throat,  IJin.  long,  lin.  across,  the  tube  red-purple,  nearly 
straight ;  whorls  numerous,  2in.  to  3in.  apart,  five  to  ten-flowered. 
May.  I.  6in.  to  lOin.  long,  spreading,  pinnatisect  coarsely 
wrinkled  above,  white-toinentose  below;  terminal  lobe  2in.  to 
Sin.  long,  oblong-ovate :  lateral  segments  distant  Stem  erect ; 
branches  (as  well  as  the  inflorescence)  viscid-downy.  A.  3ft 
to  4ft  Tangier*,  1867.  (B.  M.  5860 ;  R.  G.  1210.) 

S.  interrupts  (interrupted),  of  Sweet    A  synonym  of  S.  eonfuta. 

S.  involncrata  (involucred).  jl.,  calyx  often  coloured,  tubular 
campanulate,  viscous ;  corolla  rosy,  usually  long-exserted,  three 
to  five  times  as  long  as  the  calyx,  the  tube  swollen,  the  lips 
sub-equal ;  pedicels  nearly  equalling  the  calyx ;  whorls  nearly 
six-flowered,  approximating ;  racemes  spike -formed.  August. 
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L  petiolate,  ovate,  acuminate,  2in.  to  Sin.  long,  crenate-serrate ; 
floral  ones  sessile,  bract-like",  broadly  ovate,  acuminate,  coloured. 
Stem  several  feet  high,  sparsely  branched.  Mexico,  1824.  Green- 
house or  half-hardy  sub-shrub.  (B.  M.  2872 ;  B.  R.  1205.) 

S.  1.  Bethellii  (Bethell's).*  JL  bright  rosy-crimson,  in  large, 
whorled  spikes  terminating  the  branches  :  in  the  bud  each  whorl 
surrounded  by  a  pair  of  large,  coloured  bracts.  I.  large,  cordate- 
ovate.  188L  A  handsome  seedling  variety,  of  bold  habit  (F.  M. 
464  and  G.  C.  n.  s.,  xv.  p.  49,  under  name  of  S.  BetheUii.) 

S.  L  Descnampsiana  (Deschamps').  fL  in  ovate,  spike-formed, 
terminal  clusters ;  calyx  (as  well  as  the  ovate,  caducous  bracts) 
bright  red ;  corolla  of  a  lively  rose-colour,  the  tube  much  inflated. 
I.  cordate,  acuminate.  A.  3ft  or  more.  French  gardens,  1869. 
(R.  H.  1869, 134.) 

S.  lamilfolia  (Laminm-leaved).  JL,  calyx  sub-sessile,  tubular ; 
corolla  blue,  scarcely  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx,  the  tube  sub- 
equal,  the  upper  lip  erect,  the  lower  one  shorter ;  whorls  six  to 
ten-flowered;  racemes  elongated.  July.  L  petiolate,  ovate, 
acuminate,  often  Sin.  to  4in.  long,  crenate-serrate,  rounded  or 
cuneate  at  base,  glabrous  or  rarely  slightly  pubescent  above; 
floral  ones  ovate-lanceolate,  equalling  the  calyx.  Stem  erect, 
nearly  glabrous.  A.  2ft  West  Indies,  &c.,  182L  Stove  shrub. 
(B.  B.  W ;  B.  M.  1294  ;  L.  B.  C.  377,  under  name  of  S.  atnaena.) 

S.    lantanifolia    (Lantana-leaved).       A    garden    synonym    of 

S.  leonuroides  (Leonurns-like).  JL,  calyx  highly  glabrous,  tubu- 
lar-campanulate, with  three  broad  lobes ;  corolla  scarlet,  nearly 
twice  as  long  as  the  calyx,  the  tube  swollen,  the  lips  sub-equal ; 
pedicels  shorter  than  the  petioles  ;  whorls  about  six-flowered,  in 
the  axils  of  the  cauline  leaves.  June.  L  ovate  or  rhomboid, 
obtuse,  slightly  crenate,  truncate  or  sub-cordate  at  base,  nearly 
glabrous  above,  canescent  on  the  veins  beneath.  Branches  sul- 
cate.  A.  3ft  Peru,  1783.  Greenhouse  shrub.  (B.  M.  376,  under 
name  of  S.  fonnosa.) 

S.leucantha  (white-flowered).  JL,  calyx  ovate-cylindrical,  clothed 
with  dense,  violet  or  lavender-coloured  wool,  paler  beneath  ; 
corolla  white  and  woolly,  about  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx,  the 
tube  thick,  curved  upwards  ;  whorls  six  to  eight-flowered  ;  spike 
or  raceme  much  elongated,  the  rachis  covered  with  violet- 
coloured  wool.  June.  I.  narrow,  oblong-lanceolate,  on  short 
petioles,  acute,  wrinkled,  almost  glabrous  above,  downy  beneath. 
Branches  woolly.  A.  lift  to  2ft.  Mexico,  1847.  Greenhouse 
shrub.  (B.  M.  4318.) 

S.  mentions  (deceiving).  Jl.,  calyx  scarlet  at  apex,  glabrous, 
four  lines  long ;  corolla  of  a  beautiful  scarlet,  four  or  five  times 
longer  than  the  calyx,  the  tube  long-exserted,  the  lips  short 
and  sub-equal ;  whorls  remote,  few-flowered ;  racemes  staple, 
elongated.  Summer.  I.  petiolate,  ovate,  acuminate,  serrate, 
rounded  at  base,  glabrous.  Stem  glabrous  below,  spreading 
and  pilose  at  apex.  A.  lift  Brazil,  1870.  Warm  greenhouse 
perennial.  (Ref.  B.  206.) 

S.  nntans  (nodding).  JL,  calyx  scarcely  two  lines  long;  corolla 
violet,  four  to  five  lines  long,  with  a  straight,  spreading  hood ; 
whorls  nearly  six-flowered,  approximate;  racemes  spike-formed, 
lin.  to  IJin.  long,  on  long  peduncles.  July.  L,  sub-radical  ones 
long-petiolate,  ovate-oblong,  4in.  to  5in.  long,  doubly  crenate 
sub-cordate  at  base,  wrinkled ;  floral  ones  minute,  orbicular. 
Stem  pubescent,  nearly  simple,  2ft  to  3ft  high.  Eastern  Europe, 
1780.  V  M.  2436.) 

S.  obtusa  (obtuse  -  leaved).  JL,  calyx  tubular-campanulate, 
pubescent;  corolla  carmine,  lin.  long,  the  tube  inflated,  twice 
as  long  as  the  calyx :  whorls  two-flowered,  distant  Summer. 
I.  petiolate,  ovate,  obtuse,  lin.  long,  cuneate  at  base,  nearly 
glabrous  above,  cano  -  pubescent  beneath.  Stems  bifarious, 
pubescent  A.  lift  Mexico,  1861.  Greenhouse  perenniaL 
(F.  d.  S.  1412;  R,  G.  242,  Fig.  L) 

S.  odorata  (sweet-scented).    A.  shortly  pedicellate ;  calyx  cam- 


panulate,  hairy-pubescent;  corolla  white,  nearly  thrice  as  long 
as  the  calyx,  the  upper  lip  falcate  and  compressed ;  whorls  two- 
flowered,  nearly  lin.  distant ;  panicle  1ft  or  more  long,  much- 


branched.      July.      I.    petiolate,    ovate-lanceolate, 


ninate, 


irregularly  crenate-toothed,  cordate  at  base,  Sin.  long,  wrinkled, 
white-tomentose ;  upper  ones  bessile  ;  floral  ones  shorter  than 
the  pedicels,  persistent.  Branches  ascending,  the  upper  ones 
erect  A.  3ft  Bagdad,  1804.  Greenhouse  sub-shrub. 

S.  officinalis  (officinal).  Common  Sage.  JL,  calyx  four  to  five 
lines  long,  campanulate,  pubescent  or  villous;  corolla  purple, 
blue,  or  white,  twice  or  thrice  as  long  as  the  calyx  ;  whorls  few, 
ten  to  twenty  -  flowered,  dense ;  racemes  sub-simple.  June. 
1.  lin.  to  liin.  long,  petiolate,  entire,  oblong,  narrowed  or  rounded 
at  base,  wrinkled  ;  lower  ones  white,  tomentose  or  woolly  below 
or  on  both  sides  ;  floral  ones  sessile,  ovate,  acuminate.  Stem 
white-woolly  ;  floriferous  branches  tomentose-pnbescent  A.  1ft 
South  Europe,  1597.  Hardy  shrub.  (B.  M.  PL  206.)  For  culture, 
&c.,  tee  Sage. 

S.  O.  aurea  (golden).  A  dwarf,  compact  form,  with  yellow 
flowers.  It  is  very  useful  for  ornamental  bedding.  1879.  Garden 
variety. 

S.  opposittflora  (opposite-flowered).*  Jl.,  calyx  tubular,  with 
three  acute  teeth  ;  corolla  scarlet,  four  times  as  long  as  the  calyx, 
pubescent  outside,  the  tube  long-exserted ;  whorls  two-flowered, 
secund;  racemes  simple,  lin.  long.  June.  L  petiolate,  ovate, 
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obtuse,  lin.  to  IJin.  long,  rounded  or  cordate  at  base,  wrinkled, 
pubescent;  floral  ones  deciduous  Stem  procumbent  at  base 
branches  erect,  slenderly  pubescent,  h.  2ft.  Peru,  1847.  Half- 
hardy  sub-shrub.  (F.  d.  S.  345;  P.  M.  B.  xv.  53  ,  B.  Or. 
1855,  127.) 

S  paniculate  (panicled).  fl.  disposed  in  distant  pairs,  shortly 
"••SkSfnSSS  sub-campanulate,  scabrid  two-lipped  4m  long; 
corolla  pale  purplish-blue,  four  times  as  long  as  the  calyx : .  tube 
short,  wide;  upper  lip  lin.  to  IJin.  long,  narrow  sickle-shaped 
obtuse.  Summer.  I.  lin.  to  2in.  long,  leathery  obovate,  acute 
or  obtuse,  irregularly  toothed,  scabrid  on  b°th  surfac es  nar- 
rowed into  a  short  stalk,  h.  6ft.  to  7ft.  South  Africa.  Green- 
house shrub.  (B.  M.  6790.) 


FIG.  411.  FLOWKKING  BRANCH  OF  SALVIA  PATENS. 


.  patens  (spreading).*  /.,  calyx  campanulate,  six  to  seven  lines 
long  ;  corolla  blue,  upwards  of  2in.  long,  the  tube  broad,  the  lips 
whorls  few,  remote.    September.    I.  petiolate, 


In  some  forms  of  this  species,  the  leaves  are  all  hastate,  or  the 
upper  ones,  or  nearly  all,  rounded-cordate  at  base. 
S.  p.  alba  (white).    A  variety  only  differing  from  the  type  in 

having  white  flowers. 

S.  Pitcher!  (Pitcher's).    A  synonym  of  S.  azurea  grandiflora 
S.  porphyrantna  (purple-flowered).     A  synonym  of  S.  Rcemer- 

S.  porphyrata  (purplish).    A  synonym  of  S.  Rameriana. 

S.  pratensis  (meadow-loving).  /.,  calyx  (as  well  as  the  small 
ovate-cordate  bracts)  coloured  ;  corolla  bright  blue  lin  Ion- 
glabrous  inside,  the  upper  lip  long  and  much  arched,  the  lowlr 
broad  ;  whorls  about  four-flowered,  in  spikes  1ft  to  lift  lone 
June  to  August  I.  wrinkled,  3in.'  to  6in.  long;  radical  onfs 
oblong  or  ovate,  long-petioled,  obtuse,  sometimes  two-lobed  at 
the  base,  with  large,  irregular  crenatures  ;  cauline  ones  few 
similar  or  more  oblong,  smaller,  on  shorter  petioles  h  2ft  or 
more.  Europe  (Britain).  (Sy.  En.  B.  1058  ;  S.  B  F  G  26  under 
name  of  S.  Tenorii)  Of  this  species,  there  are  varieties  with 
flesh-coloured,  reddish,  and  white  flowers. 


Sal  via  —  continued. 

S.  prunelloides  (Prunella-like),  fl.  blue  ;  corolla  three  times 
longer  than  the  calyx,  pubescent  outside,  the  middle  lobe  of  the 
lower  lip  emarginate;  whorls  remote,  sub-secund  ;  racemes  simple, 
on  long  peduncles.  August.  I.  petiolate,  ovate-oblong,  obtuse, 
crenate,  narrowed  at  base,  nearly  glabrous.  Stems  erect,  pilose- 
pubescent.  h.  1ft.  Mexico,  1838.  (P.  M.  B.  xi.  175.) 

S.  pulchella  (pretty),  fl.,  calyx  tubular,  half  or  one-third  as 
long  as  the  corolla,  slenderly  pubescent  ;  corolla  scarlet,  rarely 
exceeding  lin.  in  length,  glabrous  or  pubescent  outside,  the  tube 
ventricose  ;  whorls  about  ten-flowered  ;  racemes  simple.  Decem- 
ber. I.  petiolate,  ovate,  narrowed  and  slightly  obtuse  at  apex, 
crenate,  broadly  cordate  at  base,  slightly  wrinkled,  nearly 
glabrous;  floral  ones  ovate,  acuminate.  Branches  pu 
h. 


,  .  pubescent. 

2ft    Mexico  and  Guatemala,  1821.    Greenhouse  shrub. 


S  Regla  (Begla).  fl.  nearly  sessile;  calyx  coloured,  tubular- 
inflated,  with  three  short,  ovate  teeth  ;  corolla  scarlet,  twice 
as  long  as  the  calyx,  pubescent  outside,  the  lips  sub-equal; 
whorls  terminal,  few-flowered.  July.  1.  petiolate,  rounded- 
deltoid,  obtuse,  liin.  long,  sinuate-crenate,  broadly  sub-cordate 
at  base,  rufescent,  wrinkled,  slightly  hispid  above,  pubescent 
on  the  nerves  beneath.  Branches  purplish,  h.  lift.  Mexico, 
1839.  Hardy  shrub.  (B.  B.  1841,  14.) 

S.  rhombifolia  (rhomb-leaved),  fl.,  calyx  often  coloured,  ovate, 
pubescent;  corolla  blue,  half  as  long  again  as  the  calyx,  the 
tube  included;  whorls  about  six  -flowered,  remote;  racemes 
simple,  few-flowered.  All  the  year.  I.  numerous,  petiolate, 
broadly  ovate  or  rhomboid,  liin.  to  2in.  long  and  broad,  sub- 
cordate,  pubescent  ;  upper  ones  often  sessile  ;  floral  ones  ovate- 
lanceolate,  deciduous,  shorter  than  the  calyx.  Stem  erect, 
branched,  pubescent,  1ft  high.  Peru,  1827.  Stove  annual. 
(B.  R.  1429,  under  name  of  S.  foliosa.) 

S.  ringens  (gaping).*  /.  reddish-purple  ;  calyx  striated  ;  corolla 
four  times  as  long  as  the  calyx,  the  tube  swollen,  recurved- 
ascendent,  the  upper  lip  erect,  sub-falcate,  the  lower  large, 
with  reflexed  lobes;  whorls  about  six-flowered,  loose,  remote. 
Summer.  1.  petiolate,  irregularly  pinnatisect;  segments  un- 
equal, ovate-oblong,  rounded  at  base,  villous  ;  floral  ones 
deciduous,  h,  1ft.  to  2ft.  Greece.  Hardy  shrub.  (B.  G.  59  ; 
S.  F.  G.  18.) 

S.  Rcemeriana  (Bcemer's).*  fl.,  calyx  somewhat  pubescent, 
naked  within;  corolla  deep  scarlet,  puberulent,  lin.  or  more 
long,  narrowly  tubular  -  inf  undibulif  orm,  somewhat  arcuate  ; 
racemes  loose  and  elongated.  July.  I.,  or  terminal  leaflet, 
roundish  or  cordate-remform,  coarsely  repand-toothed  or  ere- 
nately  incised  ;  lower  ones  with  two  or  three  similar  or  smaller 
lateral  leaflets,  occasionally  reduced  to  tooth-like  appendages  ; 
floral  leaves  mostly  shorter  than  the  pedicels.  Stems  1ft.  to 
2ft.  high,  often  sparsely  hairy  below.  Texas,  1852.  SYNS. 
S.  porphyrantha  (F.  d.  S.  1080  ;  B.  H.  1854,  16),  S.  porphyrata 
(B.M.4939). 

S.  Rcezlii  (Boezl's).  fl.,  calyx  pale  green,  stained  with  red 
towards  the  apex,  inflated  ;  corolla  bright  scarlet,  puberulous, 
having  two  prominent,  spreading  lips.  Summer.  I.  smooth, 
ovate-oblong,  crenately  toothed,  h.  lift.  Mexico,  186L  A 
rather  showy,  greenhouse  under-shrub.  (F.  d.  S.  1407.) 

S.  rubescens  (reddish),  fl.,  calyx  purple-brown,  densely  glandu- 
lar-hairy ;  corolla  scarlet,  lin.  long  (twice  as  long  as  the  calyx), 
the  tube  slightly  ascending  ;  whorls  rather  distant,  four  to  eight- 
flowered  ;  panicle  1ft.  or  more  long,  ebracteate.  Summer. 
I.  variable  in  size,  4in.  to  lOin.  long,  long-petiolate,  ovate-cordate, 
crenate,  acute  or  acuminate,  puberulous  above,  hoary  beneath. 
Stems  four-angled.  A.  lift.  Columbia,  1872.  Stove  shrub. 
(B.M.5947.) 

S.  rutilans  (glowing-red).*  Pineapple-scented  Sage.  fl.  disposed 
in  spike-like  racemes,  forming  leafy  panicles  ;  corolla  of  a  bright 
scarlet  colour,  having  a  slender  tube  and  a  deflexed  lower  lip. 
Summer.  I.  cordate-ovate,  acuminate,  soft,  downy,  h.  2ft.  to  3ft. 
Origin  uncertain,  1873.  Greenhouse  sub-shrub.  (G.  C.  n.  s., 
xv.  p.  117;  B.  H.  1873,  251.) 

S.  scabiossefolia  (Scabious-leaved),  fl.  pretty;  calyx  ample, 
campanulate,  villous  ;  corolla  whitish,  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx, 
the  upper  lip  bifid  ;  whorls  six  to  ten-flowered,  distinct  ;  racemes 
4in.  to  6in.  or  more  long,  simple.  August.  I.  numerous,  pinnati- 
sect; segments  three  to  five-jugate,  often  ternate  or  twin,  entire, 
bisected,  or  pinnatisect,  oblong  or  linear,  acute.  Stems  diffuse, 
1ft.  to  lift.  long.  Branches  diffuse,  woolly-pilose.  Tauria,  1818. 
(B.  M.  5209  ;  B.  M.  1429,  under  name  of  S.  HaUitziana.) 

S.  Schimperi  (Schimper's).  fl.,  calyx  tubular-campanulate,  the 
upper  lip  three-toothed,  the  lower  one  bifid  ;  corolla  white, 
twice  as  long  as  the  calyx  ;  panicle  twiggy-branched.  Summer. 
1.  ample,  ovate-lanceolate,  acute,  crenulate,  rounded-cuneate  at 
base,  wrinkled,  white-  woolly  on  both  sides,  snowy  beneath  ;  floral 
ones  very  broad,  equalling  the  calyx,  scabrous-ciliated,  whitish 
beneath.  Stem  thick,  pubescent  or  slightly  woolly  at  base. 
h.  3ft.  Abyssinia,  1875.  Half-hardy  sub-shrub.  (B.  M.  6300.) 

S.  Sclarea  (Sclarea).*  Clary,  fl.,  calyx  whitish  at  base,  campanu- 
late, pubescent-hispid  ;  corolla  bluish-  white,  twice  as  long  as  the 
calyx,  the  tube  contracted,  the  upper  lip  falcate  and  compressed  ; 
whorls  distant,  about  six  -flowered  ;  racemes  paniculate.  August. 
I.  petiolate,  ample,  often  8in.  to  9in.  long,  ovate,  erose-crenate, 
cordate  at  base,  wrinkled,  hoary  (more  glabrous  under  cultiva- 
tion) ;  uppermost  ones  amplexicaul  ;  floral  ones  coloured,  very 
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broad,  acuminate,  concave.  Stem  erect,  2ft.  to  3ft.  high,  viscous 
villous.  South  Europe,  1562.  (S.  F.  G.  25;  B.  M.  2320,  under 
name  of  S.  bracteata  ;  B.  R.  1003,  under  name  of  S.  Sims- 
iana.) 

S.  splendens  (splendid).'  JL,  calyx  coloured,  campanulate,  with 
three  broadly  ovate  teeth  ;  corolla  scarlet,  2in.  to  2Mn  long 
glabrous,  the  tube  exserted  and  slightly  enlarged,  the  lower  ifp 
shortened  ;  whorls  two-flowered.  December,  i.  petiolate,  ovate, 
acuminate,  crenate-serrate,  cuneate,  rounded,  or  sub-cordate  at 
base,  glabrous  ;  floral  ones  ovate,  acuminate,  coloured,  deciduous. 
Branches  glabrous,  h.  3ft.  Brazil,  1822.  A  very  pretty,  green- 
house shrub.  (B.  R.  687  ;  L.  B.  C.  1089  ;  I.  H.  1881,  432,  under 
name  of  S.  brasiliensit.)  SYN.  S.  colorans  (of  gardens). 

S.  a.  Brnantii  (Bruant's).*  ft.  of  a  brighter  scarlet  than  in  the 
type.  Habit  rtwarfer.  1881.  A  handsome  garden  variety. 
(F.  M.  447  ;  G.  C.  n.  s.,  xiv.  p.  781.) 

S.  strict!  flora  (erect-flowered),  fl.,  calyx  tubular,  pubescent; 
corolla  golden-scarlet,  liin.  long,  the  tube  elongated  and  in- 
curved, the  lip  sub-equal,  scarcely  spreading  ;  whorls  two- 
flowered,  secund  ;  racemes  upwards  of  1ft.  long.  December. 
I.  petiolate,  ovate,  acute,  liin.  to  2in.  long,  pale  green,  crenate- 


serrate,   cordate   a 


,  ,         .  .          ,  , 

at   base,  rather  thick,  slightly  fleshy, 
nes  glume-like,  deciduous.      Branches  s 


,  nearly 


glabrous;  floral  ones  glume-like,  deciduous.  Branches  shortly 
tomentose-pubescent  h.  2ft.  Peru,  1831.  Stove  shrub.  (B.  M. 
3135  ;  P.  M.  B.  247.) 

S.  taraxacifolia  (Dandelion-leaved).  Jl  very  shortly  pedicel- 
late; calyx  iin.  long,  the  lobes  subulate-aristate  ;  corolla  pale 
pink,  with  a  yellowish  disk  to  the  lower  lip,  and  a  purple-speckled, 
pilose  palate  ;  whorls  six  to  ten-flowered.  July.  I.  2in.  to  4in. 
long,  pinnatisert,  sessile  or  petiolate  ;  lower  lobes  few  or  many  ; 
terminal  one  lin.  to  liin.  long,  ovate,  obtuse  or  cuspidate,  irre- 
gularly sinuate-toothed  ;  all  snowy  -  toinentose  beneath  ;  floral 
ones  sessile,  ovate-aristate.  Stems  numerous,  ascending,  at 
length  erect,  6in.  to  18in.  high.  Great  Atlas,  1872.  (B.  M. 
5991.) 

S.  tricolor  (three-coloured),  fl.  racemose,  solitary,  opposite  ;  calyx 
oblong-campanulate,  deeply  costate  ;  corolla  white,  the  lower  part 
of  the  large  lower  lip  red.  lish,  deflexed,  trilobed.  July.  I.  small, 
shortly  petiolate,  ovate,  rounded-obtuse  at  apex  with  a  terminal 
tooth,  the  base  attenuated,  sub-decurrent,  the  margins  crenu- 
late.  h.  2ft.  Mexico.  Half-hardy  shrub.  (F.  d.  S.  1237  ;  L  H. 
1856,  120.) 

S.  tubifera  (tube-bearing).  JL  sub-sessile  ;  calyx  tubular,  with 
three  acuminate  teeth  ;  corolla  purple-red,  lin.  to  liin.  long, 
glabrous  or  pubescent,  the  tube  long-exserted,  equal,  and  slijihtly 
incurved  ;  whorls  usually  four  or  five-flowered,  secund  ;  racemes 
6in.  long,  simple.  August.  I.  petiolate,  broadly  ovate,  crenate- 
serrate,  rounded-truncate  or  nearly  cuneate  at  base,  almost 
glabrous,  or  cano-pubescent  beneath.  Stem  2ft.  or  more  long, 
erect  or  ascending,  acutely  tetragonal,  purplish.  Mexico,  1824. 
Greenhouse  perennial  herb  or  under-shrub.  (B.  R  1841,  44.) 

S.  Verbenaca  (Vervain-like).  Vervain  Sage;  Wild  Clary,  &c. 
Jl.,  calyx  campanulate,  the  upper  lip  having  minute,  spinescent 
teeth  ;  corolla  blue-purple,  Jin.  long,  the  upper  lip  short  and 
compressed  ;  whorls  six-flowered,  in  lone;,  bracteate  spikes.  June 


to  September.  L  2in.  to  4in.  long,  wrinkled ;  radical  ones  pe- 
tioled,  oblong,  obtuse,  irregularly  crenate  or  serrate ;  upper 
cauline  ones  sessile,  oblong  or  deltoid-ovate.  Stem  leafy, 


erect,    1ft.  to  2ft   high,     Europe  (Britain).     Hardy  perennial 
(Sy.  En.  B.  1056.) 

S.  V.  clandestina  (clandestine).  Jl.,  upper  calyx  teeth  less 
spiny  than  in  the  species ;  corolla  more  purple,  longer,  the 
upper  lip  longer  arched.  I  narrower.  Jersey  and  Guernsey. 
Plant  smaller  and  more  slender  than  the  type.  (S.  F.  G.  24 ; 
Sy.  En.  B.  1057.) 

SALVIN1A  (named  in  honour  of  Antonio  Maria 
Salvini,  a  Professor  at  Florence  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury). OBD.  Salviniece.  A  small  genus  (all  the  supposed 
species  are  reducible  to  one)  of  plants  found  floating 
on  still  water  (like  Lemna),  broadly  dispersed  over  the 
Northern  hemisphere,  and  in  tropical  and  South  America. 
"  This  pretty  little  floating  aquatic,  which,  like  Azolla,  is 
suitable  for  a  stove,  greenhouse,  or  indoor  aquarium,  is 
easily  managed  in  the  summer  time,  simply  requiring  to 
be  let  alone  or  have  its  water  changed,  if  necessary ;  but 
in  the  winter  is  often  lost  through  a  want  of  knowledge  of 
its  life-history.  The  mature  plant  floats  on  the  water, 
and  has  no  true  roots,  though  the  row  of  divided  leaves  on 
the  under  side  of  the  stem  look  like  roots  at  first  sight, 
and  assume  their  functions.  Among  these  the  spore 
capsules  are  developed,  and  from  them  the  plant  must 
be  grown  annually,  as  the  old  plants  die  in  the  winter. 
The  best  way  to  preserve  the  spores  is  to  half  fill  a 
broad  pan  with  sandy  loam,  and  then  fill  up  with  water; 
when  the  water  has  cleared,  place  a  number  of  plants 
upon  it,  and  stand  the  pan  by  in  a  cool  greenhouse.  In 
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the  winter,  the  plants  will  all  die,  but  the  spores  will 
remain  in  the  loam,  which  must  not  be  thrown  away  or 
allowed  to  dry,  and  the  next  spring  they  will  reproduce 
the  plant"  (N.  E.  Brown). 

S.  natans  (floating),  fr.  consisting  of  globular  bags,  composed 
of  a  double  membrane,  at  lenath  bursting  irregularly.  I.  Fern- 
hke,  sub-^Uiptic,  entire,  floating,  not  curled  up  when  voung 
Rhizome  floating,  thread-like,  leafy  above,  and  furnished' below 
with  long  rootlets  and  fruit  on  short,  leafless  branches  The 
young  plant  closely  resembles  a  young  Selaginella,  apart  from 
the  two  cotyledon-like  processes. 

SALVINIEJB.  A  small  natural  order  of  annual, 
floating  herbs,  not  attached  to  the  soil,  resembling  large 
Lemnaa  (Salvinia)  or  a  Jungermannia  (Azolla),  with  no 
true  stem.  Salvinia  is  met  with  throughout  the  Northern 
hemisphere,  as  well  as  in  tropical  and  South  America; 
and  Azolla,  the  only  other  genus,  inhabits  Asia,  Africa, 
Australia,  and  America  from  Canada  to  the  Straits  of 
Magellan.  Fronds  with  margins  reflexed  before  expan- 
sion, usually  claret-coloured  on  the  under  surface,  some- 
times composed  of  cellular  tissue,  without  nerves  and 
stomata  (Salvinia) ;  sometimes  with  a  stomatiferons  epi- 
dermis (Azolla),  rounded  or  lobed,  sessile  or  sub-sessile, 
alternate  or  distichous,  imbricated.  Reproductive  organs 
of  two  kinds,  similar  to  those  of  Marsileacece,  inserted  at 
the  base  of  the  fronds.  The  order  embraces  about 
eighteen  species. 

SAMARA  (of  Swartz).  A  synonym  of  Myrsine 
(which  see). 

SAMARA.  An  indehiscent  fruit,  producing  a  wing 
from  its  back  or  end;  e.g.,  the  fruit  of  the  Maple. 

SAMAROID.     Resembling  a  Samara. 

SAMBUCUS  (the  old  Latin  name  used  by  Pliny, 
and  derived  from  sambnke,  an  ancient  musical  instru- 
ment, supposed  to  have  been  made  of  Elder-wood). 
Elder.  SYN.  Tripetelus.  OBD.  Caprifolincece.  A  genus 
comprising  ten  or  twelve  species  of  mostly  hardy  trees, 
sub-shrubs,  or  shrubs,  rarely  perennial  herbs;  they  are 
dispersed  over  all  temperate  regions  (South  Africa  ex- 
cepted)  and  tropical  mountains.  Flowers  white,  yellow, 
or  pinkish,  small,  with  articulated  pedicels,  disposed  in 
umbelliform  corymbs  or  dense-flowered  thyrses ;  calyx 
tube  ovoid  or  turbinate,  the  limb  equally  three  to  five- 
lobed  or  toothed ;  corolla  rotate  or  rotate-campanulate, 
equally  three  to  five-parted,  the  lobes  imbricated  or 
rarely  valvate ;  stamens  five.  Drupes  baccate,  containing 
three  to  five  one-seeded  stones.  Leaves  opposite,  impari- 
pinnate  ;  leaflets  serrated  or  laciniated,  naked  at  base, 
glandular  or  augmented  by  a  stipnliform  leaflet. 
Branches  rather  thick.  Two  species,  S.  Ehulus  and 
S.  nigra,  are  indigenous  to  Britain.  The  berries  of  the 
latter  are  largely  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  Elder- 
berry wine.  Various  kinds  of  medicine,  cosmetics,  &c., 
are  obtainable  from  several  of  the  species.  Speaking  of 
the  common  Elder,  Evelyn  remarks:  "If  the  medicinal 
properties  of  the  leaves,  bark,  berries  &c.,  were  thoroughly 
known,  I  cannot  tell  what  our  countryman  could  ail  for 
which  he  might  not  fetch  a  remedy  from  every  hedge, 
either  for  sickness  or  wound."  The  species  in  cultivation 
are  described  below.  They  are  all  hardy,  and  are  of 
very  simple  culture,  thriving  in  almost  any  soil  or 
situation.  Propagation  may  be  effected,  in  the  case  of 
the  herbaceous  species,  by  division;  the  shrubby  kinds 
increase  readily  from  cuttings.  The  common  Elder  fruits 
abundantly,  if  the  soil  be  kept  somewhat  moist;  its 
position  should  be  an  open  one,  fully  exposed  to 
light  and  j&ir.  A  plantation  or  hedge  may  be  readily 
formed  by  cuttings  of  this  species,  where  the  soil  is 
tolerably  moist.  The  Golden  Elder  (S.  nigra  aurea) 
is  a  fine  ornamental  plant  for  shrubberies,  or  for  use  in 
snb-trcpical  gardening.  If  the  young  shoots  are  regularly 
pinched  at  their  points,  the  plants  may  be  kept  dwarf 
and  of  a  tine  golden  colour  all  the  summer. 
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Sambucus — continued. 

S.  canadensls  (Canadian),  fl.  white,  almost  scentless ;  cymes 
of  five  main  branches.  July  and  August,  fr.  deep  bluish-black. 
I.  pinnate  or  sub-pinnate ;  leaflets  about  nine,  oblong,  oval 
stiffish,  acuminate,  more  or  less  pubescent  beneath,  sometimes 
appendiculated  at  the  base.  h.  4ft  to  6ft.  Canada  to  Carolina, 
1761.  Shrub.  (B.  M.  PI.  138.) 

S  Ebulus  (Ebulus).  Dane's  Blood;  Dane  Weed;  Danewort; 
De^lwoT,  Dwarf  Elder,  &c.  fl.  white,  tipped  with  pink, 
broadly  campanulate  ;  cymes  Sin.  to  4in.  in  diameter,  three- 
rayed,  corymbose,  compact.  July  and  August  fr.  black  small, 
globose,  i,  leaflets  four  to  six  pairs,  oblong-lanceolate,  to.  to 
6in  Ion*  serrated ;  stipules  leafy,  serrated.  Stems  2ft.  to  4ft. 
high  many,  stout,  ribbed  and  grooved.  Europe  (Britain),  North 
Africa.  Herbaceous  perennial.  (Sy.  En.  B.  658.) 


FIG.  412.  PORTION  OF  INFLORESCENCE  OF  SAMBUCUS  NIGRA. 

S.  nigra  (black).*  Boon-tree  ;  Bur-tree  ;  Common  Elder,   fl.  white, 
rotate,  Jin.  in  diameter  ;  cymes  4in.  to  6in.  in  diameter,  flat- 
topped,  fiv 
{.,  leaflets 


ve-rayed.  June.    fr.  black,  rarely  green,  small,  globose. 
{.,  leaflets  two  to  four  pairs,  lin.  to  Sin.  long,  ovate,  oblong,  or 


lanceolate,  rarely  orbicular,  serrated  ;  stipules  small  or  absent. 
thick  as  the  thigh  ;  branchlets  angular,    h.  25ft. 
Europe  (Britain),  North  Africa.    Tree.    See  Fig.  412.    (B.  M.  PL 


Trunk  often  as 


137  ;  By.  En.  B.  637.) 
S.   n.   aurca  (golden).*     Golden  Elder.     A  fine  variety,  with 

golden  leaves. 
S.  n.  laciniata  (torn).*  Parsley-leaved  Elder.    I.,  leaflets  cut  into 

fine  segments.    A  handsome  form. 
S.  n.  monstrosa  (monstrous),    fl.  five  to  fifteen-parted  ;  stigmas 

five  to  twelve,    fr.  irregular.    Branches  striped. 
S.  n.  rotundifolia  (round-leaved),    fl.  in  few-flowered  corymbs. 

I.  trifoliolate  ;  leaflets  petiolate,  roundish,  serrated. 

Other  forms  of  S.  nigra  are  :  folii-s  argenteis  and  foliis  luteis, 
leaves  variegated  with  white  and  yellow  respectively  ;  leucocarpa, 
fruit   white  ;   virescens  fruit  yellowish-green. 
S.  pubcns  (downy).    /.  whitish,  in  a  thyrsoid  panicle.    April  and 

May.     fr.  red.      I.  pinnate  ;  leaflets  five,  membranous,  ovate- 

lanceolate   or   oblong,    acuminated,    serrated,    pubescent,    but 

chiefly  on  the  under  side.    h.  6ft.  to  12ft.    North  America,  1812. 

A  large  shrub  or  low  tree. 
S.  racemosa  (racemose-flowered).*  Hart's  Elder  ;  Scarlet-berried 

Elder,    fl.  white  ;  panicle  ovate.    April  and  May.    fr.    scarlet. 

t  pinnate,  pale  green,  large,  rather  smooth  ;  leaflets  five,  mem- 

branous, oblong,   acuminated,  serrated,  unequal  at  the  base; 

petioles  glabrous,    h.  10ft.  to  20ft.    South  Europe  and  Siberia, 

1596.    A  Tow  tree  or  large  shrub.    (F.  D.  2951.)   The  form  laciniata 

has  jagged  leaflets,    plmrnsa,  has  deeply  pinnatifid  leaflets. 

SAMBUL  PLANT.  A  common  name  for  Ferula 
Sumbul. 

SAMOLUS  (an  old  name  which  Pliny  ascribes  to 
the  Druids,  and  which  is  thought  by  Sprengel  to  refer 
to  S.  Valerandi).  Brook-weed.  ORD.  Primulaceae.  A 
genus  comprising  about  eight  species  of  greenhouse 
or  hardy  herbs,  sometimes  shrubby  at  base.  8.  Valerandi 
is  cosmopolitan,  growing  wild  in  Britain,  and  the  rest 
are  mostly  found  on  the  seashores  of  extra-tropical 
Southern  regions.  Flowers  white,  in  terminal  racemes 
or  corymbs  ;  calyx  one-half  superior,  the  limb  five-fid  ; 
corolla  perigynous,  nearly  campanulate,  five  -parted; 
stamens  five.  Leaves  alternate,  the  lower  ones  gome- 
times  rosulate,  linear,  oblong,  or  spathulate,  entire.  The 
species  have  no  great  ornamental  value.  One  only  calls 


Samolus — continued. 

for  description  here.     It  thrives   freely  in  ordinary    soil, 
in  a  moist  position ;    and  may  be   increased  by  division. 

S.  repens  (creeping),  fl.  pinkish-white,  usually  four  to  five  lines 
across  ;  corolla  tube  broad,  as  long  as  the  ovate  lobes.  August. 
I.,  radical  ones  petiolate,  ovate  or  oblong ;  cauline  ones  usually 
small,  linear  or  oblong.  Stems  simple  or  branched,  prostrate  or 
erect,  and  6in.  to  12in.  high.  Australia,  1806.  Hardy  peren- 
nial. (L.  B.  C.  435.  under  name  of  S.  littoralis.) 

SAMPHIRE  (Crithmum  maritimum).  A  native, 
hardy  perennial,  which  grows  naturally  near  the  sea-coast, 
and  is  not  very  easily  cultivated  inland.  The  leaves  are 
occasionally  used  in  salads,  and  for  seasoning.  It  requires, 
under  cultivation,  a  warm  position  at  the  foot  of  a  south 
wall,  and  an  occasional  dressing  of  sea-salt;  protection 
must  also  be  provided  in  winter.  Propagation  is  effected 
by  divisions  or  by  seeds ;  the  latter  should  be  sown  soon 
after  they  are  ripe,  in  autumn. 

SAMYDA  (from  Samydo,  the  old  Greek  name  used 
by  Theophrastus  for  the  Birch ;  in  allusion  to  the  re- 
semblance in  habit).  ORD.  Samydacece.  A  small  genus 
(two  species)  of  stove,  evergreen  shrubs,  natives  of  the 
West  Indies.  Flowers  white,  pink,  or  greenish,  rather 
large,  solitary  or  fascicled;  calyx  tube  campanulate, 
coloured ;  lobes  four  to  six,  imbricated,  unequal ;  petals 
absent ;  stamens  eight  to  thirteen,  the  filaments  connate 
in  a  tube.  Leaves  distichous,  alternate,  oblong,  pellucid- 
dotted;  stipules  minute.  The  species  are  ornamental 
subjects ;  they  thrive  in  a  mixture  of  loam  and  peat. 
Propagated  readily  by  cuttings,  inserted  in  a  pot  of 
sand,  under  a  hand  glass,  in  slight  heat. 

S.  glabrata  (glabrous),  fl.  greenish-white,  solitary  or  a  few  in 
the  axil,  sub-sessile  or  shortly  stalked,  campanulate,  about  jin. 
long.  July  and  August.  L  oblong,  entire  or  obsoletely  serru- 
lated, glabrous,  Sin.  to  5in.  long  ;  pellucid  dots  and  lines  distant. 
Branchlets  pubescent,  h.  5ft.  to  12ft.  1800.  SYN.  S.  spinulosa. 

S.  serrulata  (serrulated),  fl.  white  or  red,  iin.  or  more  long, 
solitary  or  fascicled,  campanuliite,  pubescent ;  calyx  lobes  blunt. 
July.  I.  soft,  oblong  or  elliptic,  serrated,  pointed  or  blunt, 
2in.  to  4in.  long,  pubescent  or  glabrous  above,  velvety  beneath. 
h.  4ft.  1723.  (B.  M.  550,  under  name  of  S.  rosea.) 

S.  spinulosa  (slightly  spiny).    A  synonym  of  S.  glabrata. 

SAMYDACE2E.  A  natural  order  of  glabrous,  pubes- 
cent, or  tomentose  trees  or  shrubs,  broadly  dispersed 
over  tropical  regions.  Flowers  regular,  usually  herm- 
aphrodite, inconspicuous,  racemed,  fascicled,  or  panicled  ; 
calyx  coriaceous,  persistent,  the  tube  usually  free,  the  limb 
of  three  to  seven  imbricate  or  valvate  lobes;  petals  as 
many  as  the  calyx  lobes,  and  similar,  rarely  more  or 
wanting,  imbricate  in  bud  ;  stamens  definite  or  indefinite, 
in  one  or  many  series,  usually  alternating  with  staminodes, 
equidistant  or  collected  in  fascicles ;  filaments  filiform  or 
capillary,  free  or  connate ;  anthers  didymous  or  oblong ; 
pedicels  articulated  and  bibracteolate.  Fruit  indehiscent 
or  capsular,  one-celled,  one  or  many-seeded,  three  to  five- 
valved  at  the  top  and  throughout  its  length.  Leaves 
petiolate,  simple,  alternate  and  distichous,  rarely  opposite 
or  whorled,  sometimes  pellucid-dotted,  entire  or  serrated, 
the  teeth  sometimes  gland-tipped ;  stipules  small,  usually 
deciduous,  or  absent,  rarely  leafy.  The  order  comprises 
seventeen  genera,  and  about  150  species.  Examples: 
Abatia,  Banara,  Cascaria,  Homalium,  and  Samyda. 

SANCHEZIA  (named  in  honour  of  Josef  Sanchez, 
Professor  of  Botany  at  Cadiz).  SYN.  Ancylogyne.  ORD. 
Acanthacece.  A  noble  genus  of  stove,  erect,  perennial  herbs 
or  sub-shrubs,  glabrous  or  loosely  pilose  above ;  there  are 
about  eight  species,  natives  of  Peru,  Columbia,  and  Brazil. 
Flowers  orange,  reddish,  or  purple,  sessile  in  the  axils 
of  the  bracts,  or  shortly  pedicellate  and  fascicled  or 
rarely  solitary ;  calyx  deeply  five-fid  or  five-parted  ;  corolla 
tube  long,  cylindrical  or  slightly  swollen  above  the 
middle,  limb  of  five  rounded,  spreading  lobes ;  bracts  some- 
times ample,  in  a  cup-like  fascicle,  sometimes  narrow  or 
email ;  bracteoles  resembling  calyx  segments.  Leaves 
opposite,  ample,  entire  or  scarcely  toothed.  Two  species 
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Sanchezia — continued. 

have   been   introduced.     They  require  culture  similar  to 

Barleria  (which  see). 

&.  longiflora  (long-flowered).*  /.  about  2in.  long,  tubular,  and, 
together  with  the  calyces,  pedicels,  and  branches  of  the  panicle, 
of  a  rich  vinous-purple  colour,  disposed  on  drooping,  elongated 
branched  panicles.  ApriL  1.  ample,  ovate-oblong  or  obovate- 
lanceolate.  Stems  four-angled.  Guayaquil,  1866.  A  handsome 
perennial,  of  shrubby  habit  (F.  d.  S.  2460 ;  B.  M.  5588,  under 
name  of  Ancylotryne  longiflora,) 

S.  nobilis  fnoble).*  JL,  corolla  yellow,  2in.  long,  cylindrical, 
slightly  curved ;  bracts  bright  red,  lin.  to  l£in.  long,  each  pair 
inclosing  eight  to  ten  flowers  ;  inflorescence  erect,  terminal,  con- 
sisting of  numerous  opposite  fascicles,  forming  a  dense  panicle, 
with  deep  purple  branches.  June.  L  Sin.  to  9in.  long,  oblong- 
obovate  or  oblong  -  lanceolate,  acuminate,  obtusely  toothed, 
narrowed  into  short,  broad- winded  petioles  which  are  connate  at 
base.  A.  1ft  to  3ft  Ecuador,  1866.  Sub-shrub.  (B.  M.  5594 ; 
F.  d.  S.  2437.) 


FIG.  413.  SAXCHEZIA  NOBFLTS  GLAUCOPHVLLA. 


S.  n.  glancophylla  (glaucous-leaved), 
of  a  glaucous-green,   striped   with   white 


ilaucous-green,   striped 
413.    (L  H.  580.)    SYN.  S.  n.  variegata. 


A  variety  having  leaves 
r  yellow.    See  Fig. 

S.  n.  variegata  (variegated).  A'synonym  of  S.  n.  glaucophylia. 
SAND.  The  use  and  value  of  Sand  for  plant-pro- 
pagation, and  for  intermixing  with  composts,  Ac., 
generally,  are  known  to  nearly  every  gardener.  Sand 
tends  to  insure  porosity,  by  keeping  composts  open,  and, 
when  laid  over  the  surface  of  pans  or  pots  prepared  for 
cuttings,  settles  more  closely,  on  being  watered,  than 
does  soil,  and  so  holds  the  cuttings  firm,  and  exclndes 
air.  Numerous  sorts  of  cuttings  are  rooted  best  in  Sand 
alone,  as  this  substance  contains  nothing  which  can  de- 
compose, and  prevent  the  formation  of  roots.  While  there 
is  an  advantage  in  this,  Sand,  on  the  other  hand,  contains 
in  itself  nothing  nutritive  for  supporting  plants;  they 
must  therefore  be  potted  in  soil,  according  as  each  may 
require,  soon  after  roots  are  formed.  Water  is  sufficient 
for  supplying  all  that  tender  little  rootlets  need  for  a 
time,  until  the  plants  are  sufficiently  strong  to  be  potted. 
Silver  Sand  is  best,  and  is  that  most  extensively  used : 
the  coarser  it  is,  the  better.  Sand  from  the  sea- coast 
is  by  some  gardeners  largely  employed  for  propagating. 
Eoad  Sand  is  invaluable  for  mixing  in  composts,  especially 
those  for  growing  such  plants  as  Carnations  ;  it  is  usually 
coarse  and  sharp,  from  being  washed  by  heavy  rains. 
Although  Sand  is  so  generally  used  in  composts,  yet 
its  place  may  be  taken  with  advantage  by  charcoal  or 
charred  soil,  hen  either  is  procurable.  Charcoal  is  of 
an  enduring  nature,  and  possesses  the  property  of 
absorbing  gases,  which  Sand  does  not;  it  also  acts  most 
effectually  in  keeping  a  compost  open.  Sand  is  valuable 


Sand — continued. 

for  placing  around  tender  bulbs  when  planting,  to  pre- 
serve them  from  injury  by  being  in  contact  with  decom- 
posing substances  in  the  soil,  and  to  provide  a  ready 
means  of  escape  for  any  undue  accumulation  of  water. 

SANDAL-TREE.     See  Sandoric 


SANDAL  WOOD.     The  wood  of  Santalum  album. 
SANDARACH    GUM-TREE.      A    common    name 
for  Callitris  quadrivalvis. 

SANDBOX  TREE.     See  Hura. 
SANBERSONTA  (named  in  honour  of  John  Sander- 
son,  Honorary  Secretary  of   the  Horticultural    Society  of 
Natal).    OBD.  Liliacece.    A  monotypic  genus.     The  species 
is    a    pretty,    tuberous-rooted,    erect-growing   herb,    with 
simple,  leafy  stems.     For  culture,  see  Gloriosa. 
S.   anrantiaca  (orange-coloured).*  fl~  orange-coloured,   showy 
nodding,  on  axillary,  solitary,  ebracteate  pedicels ;  perianth  per- 
sistent, urceolate-globose,  slightly  inflated,  with  a  short,  six-cleft 
mouth,  and  having  six  short  horns  or  spurs  forming  nectariferous 
cavities  at  the  base  ;  stamens  six,  hvpogynous,  much  shorter  than 
the  perianth.    1.  lanceolate,  with  a  sometimes  cirrhose  acumen ; 
upper  cauline  and  floral  ones  similar,  or  the  uppermost  ones 
smSer.    h.  IJft    Natal,  1852.    (B.  M.  4716.) 

SAND  LEEK.  A  common  name  for  Allium  Scorodo- 
prasum. 

SAND  MYRTLE.     See  Leiophyllum. 

SANDORICUM  (altered  from  Santoor,  the  Malay 
name  of  the  genus).  Sandal-tree.  OBD.  3Ieliacecc.  A 
genus  of  about  four  species  of  stove,  evergreen,  glabrous 
or  pnbescent-tomentose  trees,  natives  of  the  Moluccas. 
Flowers  yellow,  sparse  or  glomerate,  bracteate ;  calyx 
cup-like,  the  limb  of  five  short,  imbricated  lobes ;  petals 
five,  free,  imbricated ;  panicles  axiTary.  Fruit  apple- 
shaped,  fleshy,  acid,  edible.  Leaves  trifoliolate  ;  leaflets 
ample,  nerved.  S.  indicum  is  extensively  cultivated  in 
the  tropics.  It  thrives  in  a  compost  of  loam  and 
peat.  Propagation  may  be  effected  by  cuttings,  inserted 
in  sand,  under  a  hand  glass,  in  heat. 

S.  indlcum  (Indian),  fl.  disposed  in  axillary,  somewhat  panicled 
racemes,  fr.  agreeably  acid,  containing  five  ovate-compressed 
nuts.  I.,  leaflets  ovate-obloug,  entire,  pubescent  Lofty  tree. 
1820.  (B.  F.  S.  319.) 

SAND  VERBENA.     See  Abronia. 

SANDWORT.     See  Arenaria. 


FIG.  414.  SASGCLNARIA  CA.>ADE>SIS  (page  356). 
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SANDY  FEAR.     See  Pyrus  sinensis. 

SANGUINAIRE  PLANT.  A  common  name  for 
Paronychia  argentea. 

SANGUINARIA  (from  sanguis,  blood;  the  root- 
stock  of  the  plant  is  surcharged  with  a  reddish  orange, 
acrid  juice).  Blood  root  ;  Red  Puccoon.  OBD.  Papa- 
veracece.  A  monotypic  genus.  The  species  is  a  low, 
hardy,  perennial  herb,  with  a  thick,  prostrate  rootstock. 
It  proves  useful  for  ornamenting  the  front  of  flower 
borders.  A  light,  sandy  loam  or  peat  soil  is  suitable. 
Increased  by  division  of  the  roots,  or  by  seeds. 
S.  canadensis  (Canadian).*  Common  Bloodroot  ;  Bloodwort. 

JL  white,   handsome  ;  sepals  two  ;  petals   eight  to   twelve,   m 

two  or  three  series,  not  crumpled;   stamens  numerous;   scape 

naked,    one-flowered.      April    and    May.     I.  solitary,    rounded, 

palmately  veined,    h.  6in.    North  America,  1680.    See  Fig.  414. 

(B.  M.  162.) 

SANGUINE,  SANGUINEOUS.  Dull  red,  pass- 
ing into  brownish-black. 

SANGUISORBA.     Included  under  Poterium. 

SANGUISORBACE2E.     Included  under  Rosacece. 

SANHILARIA.     A  synonym  of  Stifftia  (which  see). 

SANICLE,    BEAR'S    EAR.     See  Cortusa. 

SANSEVIELLA.  A  synonym  of  Reineckea  (which 
see). 

SANSEVIERA  (named  after  Raimond  de  Sansgrio, 
Prince  of  Sanseviero,  1710-1776).  Bowstring  Hemp. 
STNS.  Acyntha,  Salmia.  OBD.  Hasmodoracece.  Nine 
species  are  enumerated  by  Mr.  Baker  as  belonging  to 
this  genus;  they  are  stove,  herbaceous  perennials,  with 
short,  thick,  sometimes  stoloniferous  rhizomes,  natives 
of  tropical  and  South  Africa  and  the  East  Indies. 
Flowers  mediocre  or  long,  racemose  ;  perianth  tube 
sometimes  very  long,  scarcely  enlarged  at  apex,  the 
lobes  narrow,  equal,  and  slightly  spreading;  stamens 
six  ;  pedicels  articulated  at  apex  ;  scape  simple,  tall. 
Leaves  rosulate,  thick,  cartilaginous,  fibrous  within, 
often  elongated,  nearly  flat  or  terete.  The  four  best- 
known  species  are  described  below.  They  are  interest- 
ing plants,  thriving  in  sandy  loam.  Propagation  may 
be  effected  by  suckers.  When  dormant,  the  plants 
should  be  sparingly  watered. 

S.  cylindrica  (cylindrical),  fl.,  perianth  whitish,  lin.  to  IJin. 
long,  the  segments  equalling  the  very  slender  tube  ;  anthers  at 
length  exserted  ;  raceme  2ft.  to  2ift.  long,  2iin.  to  3in.  thick  when 
expanded;  scape  nearly  1ft  high,  firm.  August.  I.  arcuate, 
cylindrical,  3ft.  to  4ft.  long,  lin.  thick,  rigid,  coriaceous.  South 
tropical  Africa,  1856.  (B.  M.  5093.) 

S.  guineensis  (Guinea).  /.,  perianth  whitish,  tinged  with 
greenish-brown,  2in.  long,  the  segments  equalling  the  tube; 
raceme  simple,  lift,  to  2it.  long,  Sin.  broad  when  expanded  ;  scape 
lit.  to  lift,  high,  glaucous,  purplish-green,  with  three  or  four 
deltoid  bracts.  September.  I.  sub-erect,  oblanceolate,  cartila- 
ginous, 3ft.  to  4ft.  high,  2Jin.  to  5in.  broad  above  the  middle, 
whitish  or  obscurely  reddish  on  the  margins,  white-spotted, 
cuspidate  Guinea,  1690.  (B.  M.  1179.)  S.  fllauca,  S.  iaeUvirens, 
and  S.  poluphylla,  are  mere  forms  of  this  species. 

S.  longiflora  (long-flowered),  fl.,  perianth  greenish-white,  3iin. 
to  4m.  long,  at  length  drooping,  the  segments  one-third  the  length 
of  the  tube;  raceme  dense,  1ft.  to  lift,  long,  Sin.  to  9in.  thicV; 
scape  1ft.  or  more  long.  July.  1.  sub-erect,  oblanceolate,  1ft.  to 
2ft  long,  3m.  to  4m.  broad,  white-spotted,  distinctly  red-mar- 


, 
but  not   thick- 


l   Western  Africa, 


S.  zcylanica  (Cingalese).   /.,  perianth  greenish-white,  IJin.  to 

lim.  long,  the  segments  equalling  the  tube  ;  raceme  1ft.  of  more 

long   2m.  to  2jm    thick  ;  scape  1ft.  or  more  high.    September. 

I.  falcate,  1ft.  to  2ft.  or  more  long,  ensiform,  sub-terete,  Jin.  to 

1m.  broad  at  base,  deeply  channel.ed,  obscure  green  with  white 

markings,  the  margins  scarions  and  distinctly  red-lined.    East 

Indies,  1731.    (BE.  160.)    S.  erm/oKa,  s.  ffrandlmpis,  S.  pumUa, 

and  S.  stcnophylla,  are  mere  garden  forms  of  this  species. 

SANTALACEJE.     A  natural  order  of  trees,  shrubs, 

or   dwarf  herbs,   a   few  of  which   are   parasitic    on    trees 

or   roots;   they   are    broadly  dispersed  over   tropical   and 

temperate   regions.      Flowers   greenish,    yellowish  -  green, 

or  rarely   orange,   usually  small,  but   in  a   few  instances 

conspicuous,      hermaphrodite     or     dioecious,      or     rarely 

monoacious  by  abortion,   regular;    perianth   simple,  green 


Santalaceae  — continued. 

or  corolla-like,  sometimes  slightly  fleshy,  adnate  to  the 
disk  or  to  the  base  of  the  ovary,  four,  five,  or  rarely 
three  or  six-lobed,  valvate  or  rarely  loosely  imbricated ; 
stamens  (except  in  Grubbia)  as  many  as  the  perianth 
lobes ;  filaments  filiform  or  rather  broad,  sometimes  very 
short ;  style  cylindrical,  conical  or  shortened ;  bracteoles 
usually  two ;  inflorescence  variable.  Fruit  indehiscent, 
nut-like  or  often  drupaceous.  Leaves  alternate  or  oppo- 
site, entire,  sometimes  scale  like;  stipules  none.  The 
order  comprises  twenty  -  eight  genera,  and  nearly  220 
species.  Illustrative  genera  are :  Exocarpus,  Grubbia, 
Santalum  and  Thesium. 

SANTALUM  (from  the  Persian  Chandal,  which,  in 
turn,  is  derived  from  the  Sanscrit  Chandana,  the  name 
of  the  tree).  STN.  Sirium.  OBD.  Santalacece.  A  genus 
embracing  about  eight  species  of  stove,  evergreen, 
glabrous  trees  or  shrubs,  closely  related,  natives  of  the 
East  Indies,  the  Malayan  Archipelago,  Australia,  and 
the  Pacific  Islands.  Flowers  often  larger  than  in  allied 
genera,  in  small,  axillary  or  terminal,  trichotomous 
panicles,  usually  shorter  than  the  leaves,  and  sometimes 
almost  reduced  to  simple  racemes ;  perianth  tube  cam- 
panulate  or  obovate,  the  lobes  four,  or  rarely  five,  with 
a  tuft  of  hairs  inside  behind  each  stamen.  Leaves  op- 
posite or  rarely  alternate,  petiolate,  entire,  coriaceous  or 
slightly  fleshy,  penniveined,  but  the  midrib  only  con- 
spicuous. Two  of  the  species  have  been  introduced,  one 
of  which  (8.  album)  yields  the  Sandal  Wood  of  India. 
The  cultivation  of  this  plant  in  gardens  is  not  easy.  It 
is  supposed  to  be  more  or  less  parasitical  on  the  roots  of 
other  plants  which  grow  near  it.  In  India  it  is  exten- 
sively grown,  but  it  thrives  only  under  peculiar  con- 
ditions. Some  authorities  deny  that  it  is  at  all  parasitical. 
At  Kew,  young  plants  of  8.  album  are  inserted  in  very 
sandy  loam,  and  grown  in  a  stove  temperature.  The 
other  introduced  species  will  thrive  under  similar  con- 
ditions. 

S.  album  (white),  fl.  reddish  within,  campanulate,  four-fid; 
pedicels  nearly  equalling  the  perianth  tube  ;  panicles  terminal 
and  lateral,  many-flowered.  May.  I.  ovate-elliptic,  acute  at 
base,  acute  or  rarely  obtuse  at  apex,  liin.  to  2iin.  long,  some- 
times varying  on  the  same  branch  from  ovate  to  ovate-lanceolate, 
pale  beneath,  membranous,  h.  15ft.  East  Indies,  1804.  Tree. 
The  wood  is  white  or  citron-coloured  and  sweet-scented  when 
dry,  and  it  is  much  esteemed  in  India  as  a  perfume.  (B.  M.  3235.) 
S.  a.  myrtifolium  (Myrtle-leaved).  I.  narrower  and  paler 

beneath  than  in  the  type.  Shrub  or  small  tree. 
S.  obtusifolium  (obtuse-leaved),  fl.  red,  few,  in  small,  shortly 
pedunculate,  axillary  racemes  or  cymes,  the  short  pedicels  or 
lateral  branches  rarely  bearing  two  or  three  flowers.  June. 
I.  opposite,  or  the  uppermost  ones  rarely  alternate,  linear-oblong, 
lanceolate,  or  broadly  oblong,  obtuse,  lin.  to  2in.  long,  rather 
thick,  the  margins  often  revolute  when  drying,  h.  6ft.  Australia. 
1823.  A  slender  shrub,  of  livid  aspect 

SANTOLINA     (probably    from     Santonica,    an    old 

name  given    by    Pliny    to   a   kind   of   Wormwood,    found 

among  the   Santonea,  a  Gallic  tribe).     Lavender  Cotton. 

OBD.    Composite.      A   genus    consisting    of    about    eight 

species    of    sweet  -  smelling,     mostly    hardy   sub  -  shrubs, 

inhabiting    the    Mediterranean    regions.       Flower  -  heads 

yellow  (or  whitish  ?),  mediocre  or  small,  long-pedunculate ; 

involucre  ovoid,    sub-globose,  or  scarcely  hemispherical ; 

the  bracts  many-seriate,  appressedly  imbricated;  receptacle 

slightly  convex ;  florets  regular ;  achenes  glabrous,  three, 

four,  or  rarely  five-jointed.      Leaves  alternate,  pectinate, 

or  clustered  and  pinnatisect.     A  selection  from  the  species 

introduced  is  given  below.     S.  Chamcecyparissus  has  long 

been  known  in  gardens.     For  culture,  see  Acliillea. 

S.  Chamcecyparissus  (Chamsecyparis-like).    Common  Lavender 

Cotton,    fl.-h.eads  resembling  those  of  a  Chamomile  divested  of 

its  white  rays,  solitary  at  the  ends  of  the  wiry  twigs.      July. 

I.  small,  linear,  thickly  set  on  the  twigs,  furnished  with  four  to 

six   rows  of   short,  obtuse  teeth,  and,  as  well   as  the  stems, 

clothed  with  hoary  pubescence.      A.  1ft  to  2ft    South  Europe, 

S.  C.  incana  (hoary).*  A  pretty,  dwarf-growing  plant,  useful  for 
divisional  lines  or  edging ;  its  slender,  twig-like  growths  and 
knotty  leaves  are  densely  covered  with  silvery  tomentum 
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S.  rosmarinlfolla  (Kosemarv-leaTed).  ;t-A«»d«  globose  or  hemi- 
sphencal;  inrolucral  scales  highly  glabrous,  sub-carinate,  acute 
August.  L  Bnear,  slightly  acute;  lower  ones  tnberded  on  ihe 
margins;  upper  ones  flat,  entire  or  slightly  denticulate  at  apex. 
gucte.  rajgb  erect,  one-headed^  *T  2ft.  South 


SANVITALIA  (so-called  after  the  Sanritali  family, 
of  Parma).  STN.  Lorenteo.  OBD.  Composite.  A  small 
genus  (three  or  four  species)  of  store  or  half-hardy, 
annual  or  perennial  herbs,  inhabiting  the  Mexican 
region.  Flower-heads  yellow  or  whitish,  rather  small  or 
mediocre,  the  disk  often  purplish;  ray  florets  one  or 
two-  seriate  ;  involucral  bracts  in  two  or  three  series  ; 
receptacle  flat  or  convex;  achenes  glabrous,  those  of 
the  ray  having  three  arms.  Leaves  all  opposite,  entire. 
8.  procumbent  is  in  cultivation.  It  is  a  half-hardy, 
much-branched  trailer,  thriving  in  a  mixture  of  light,' 
sandy  loam  and  peat,  and  may  be  increased  by  seeds. 

S.  procumbens  (procumbent^  fi..head*  small,  like  those  of  a 
speaes  of  Audbedria,  having  a  bright  yellow  ray  and  a  dark 
disk;  outer  achenes  of  the  disk  muricated. 


ray 
July. 


L  ovate 


. 

entire.    Stem  procumbent  or  diffuse.    179&    (B.  R.  707.)    There 
fa  also  a  double-flowered  variety. 

SAP.  The  fluid  that  exists  in  living  plants,  for  the 
most  part  inclosed  in  the  cells  of  which  they  are  built 
up.  It  varies  much  in  composition  in  different  parts  of 
the  same  plant;  and  the  nature  of  these  variations 
must  be  explained.  A  plant  growing  in  the  soil  pushes 
ont  roots  and  rootlets,  and  through  them  sucks  in, 
from  the  damp  earth,  a  large  amount  of  water.  This 
passes  into  the  hairs  of  the  root  by  gradual  absorption, 
carrying  with  it  some  mineral  compounds,  such  as  com- 
mon salt,  phosphates,  Ac.,  in  solution.  These  mineral 
substances  are  present  in  only  very  small  proportions 
in  the  solutions;  but,  in  course  of  time,  a  considerable 
quantity  thus  enters  the  plant,  if  the  substances  occur 
in  the  soil  in  forms  suitable  for  absorption  by  plants. 
The  water,  with  its  dissolved  mineral  substances  passes 
from  the  root-hairs  into  the  root,  and  thence  into 
the  stem,  remaining  little  changed  in  composition,  and 
bearing  the  name  of  Crude  Sap.  This  crude  Sap  flows  i 
upwards  in  the  younger  (i.e.,  outer)  layers  of  wood  of 
the  stem,  and  in  some  plants  it  is  possible  to  tap 
the  stream,  and  to  obtain  nearly  pure,  and  quite  drink- 
able, water,  when  a  hole  is  bored  deep  enough  to  reach 
the  young  layers  of  wood.  The  crude  Sap  is  con- 
veyed to  the  green  parts  of  the  plant;  and  there, 
especially  in  the  leaves,  it  undergoes  great  changes. 
A  quantity  of  the  water  is  given  off  from  the  leaves  by 
evaporation  or  transpiration,  rendering  the  solutions 
denser  in  the  leaves  than  in  the  stems.  But  the  great 
change  brought  about  in  the  Sap  in  the  green  parts 
of  plants  consists  in  the  formation  in  these  parts  of 
various  substances,  of  which  the  most  easily  detected  is 
starch.  This  is  present  in  solid  grains  in  the  cells  con- 
taining the  green  substance  or  chlorophyll,  when  the 
green  parts  have  been  exposed  for  an  hour  to  the  action 
of  daylight  or  to  strong  artificial  light.  Several  sub- 
stances, that  in  composition  resemble  starch  to  some 
extent,  are  formed  in  the  cells  containing  chlorophyll, 
and  some  of  them  remain  in  solution  in  the  cell  Sap, 
while  others  assume  a  solid  form.  Other  substances,  re- 
sembling protoplasm  in  general  composition,  are  also 
formed  in  the  green  parts  of  plants,  and  probably  also 
in  other  parts;  and  these,  too,  are  often  dissolved  in 
the  Sap.  Owing  to  the  loss  of  water  by  evaporation, 
and  to  the  addition  of  these  new  organic  products,  the 
Sap  becomes  "elaborated,"  being  heavier  and  thicker 
than  the  crude  Sap.  It  passes  from  the  parts  in  which 
it  was  elaborated  to  all  parts  where  nourishment  is  re- 
quired, whether  to  supply  the  material  consumed  during 


Sap— amrtnu«<i. 

growth,  or  to  allow  of  the  formation  of  nei.  ..„ 
at  the  growing  points  of  stems,  and  in  the  growth  of 
leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit*.  In  many  perennial  plants, 
a  large  proportion  of  the  new  products  is  also  trans- 
ferred  from  the  leaves  to  the  stems,  or  to  underground 
store-houses,  e.g.,  tubers  of  Potato,  roots  of  Parsnip 
and  Turnip,  bulb-scales  of  Lilies,  Ac.  There  are  thus 
descending  currents  of  elaborated  Sap,  in  Dicotyledons, 
usually  outside  of  the  ascending  currents  of  crude  Sap 
The  elaborated  Sap  descends  by  two  chief  routes  :  the 
first,  down  which  pass  dissolved  starch  and  compounds 
of  a  similar  kind,  is  believed  to  be  through  the  cellular 
tissues  of  the  bark,  and,  to  some  extent,  the  medullary 
rays  and  the  pith;  the  second  route,  down  which  the 
protoplasmic  substance  passes,  is  believed  to  be  the 
soft-bast,  or  innermost  layer  of  the  bark.  Down  this  the 


Fio.  415.  A.  SAPERDA  POPL'IAF.A.  natural  size ;  B,  BRANCH  OP 
POPLAR,  showing  Rarages  committed  by  the  Insect.  (Page  358.) 

latter  stream  flows,  especially  by  means  of  the  "  sieve- 
tubes"  —  slender  tubes  of  long  cells,  end  to  end,  that 
are  separated,  only  partially,  by  sieve-like  cross  walls, 
the  openings  in  which  allow  the  protoplasm  to  pass  from 
cell  to  celL  A  practical  result  of  the  situation  of  the 
descending  current  is  that  if  a  ring  of  bark  is  removed, 
or  a  tight  ring  of  any  material  (e.g.,  wire)  is  bound 
round  a  branch  of  any  Dicotyledon  of  ordinary  structure 
(e.g..  an  Apple-tree),  the  elaborated  Sap  is  prevented 
from  passing  downwards ;  a  thickened  border  is  produced 
above  the  obstruction,  and  the  crop  of  fruit  on  the 
branch  is  increased,  since  it  gets  att  the  food  produced 
in  the  leaves  of  the  branch,  while  duly  supplied  with 
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crude  Sap  through  the  wood  below  the  ring,  which  has 
been  left  uninjured.  This  process  of  ringing  does  not 
succeed  in  a  Monocotyledon,  or  in  a  Dicotyledon  with 
fibre-vascular  bundles  scattered  among  cellular  pith,  and 
in  which  the  downward  flow  of  Sap  consequently  remains 
unchecked,  such  as  the  species  of  Pepper  (Piper).  The 
causes  of  the  upward  flow  of  crude  Sap  are  chiefly  two, 
viz. :  (1)  in  early  spring,  when  growth  begins,  the  absorp- 
tion of  fluid  by  root-hairs,  probably  due  to  chemical 
changes  in  the  cell  contents ;  and  (2)  afterwards,  the  free 
evaporation  from  the  leaves,  drawing  fresh  Sap  upwards 
to  supply  what  has  been  lost.  Other  forces  also  assist 
in  a  lesser  degree ;  but  to  these  reference  need  not  now 
be  made. 

SAPERDA.  A  genus  of  Beetles,  belonging  to  those 
that  possess  long  antennae,  and  a  long,  rather  narrow 
body.  The  genus  is  recognised  by  the  following  group  of 
peculiarities :  The  wing-cases  reach  to  the  hinder  end  of 
the  body,  which  is  cylindrical ;  the  thorax  has  not  a  spine 
on  either  side ;  the  antennae  have  eleven  joints ;  and  the 
tasters  have  a  long,  sharp  end-piece.  The  beetles  vary 
from  about  Jin.  to  l^in.  in  length,  and  are  mostly  black, 
or  nearly  so.  A  good  many  British  species  have  been 
described;  but  the  most  hurtful  are  those  which  attack 
Poplars,  Aspens,  and  Willows.  The  larvae  feed  in  the 
wood  of  the  branches,  and  sometimes  cause  distortions  and 
swellings  of  the  latter.  The  only  treatment  applicable 
is  to  cut  off  and  destroy  the  branches  swollen  and 
tenanted  by  the  insects.  Fig.  415  (page  357)  shows 
8.  populnea  (which  is  one  of  the  most  destructive 
species),  and  the  injury  inflicted  by  it  on  Poplars. 

SAFINDACE2B.  A  natural  order  of  trees,  shrubs, 
or  under-shrubs,  rarely  herbs,  dispersed  over  the  whole 
globe,  but  most  numerous  in  tropical  regions.  Flowers 
usually  polygamo-dicecious,  variously  coloured  and  dis- 
posed, generally  small  for  the  size  of  the  plant,  in- 
odorous ;  sepals  four  or  five,  very  rarely  more  or  none, 
free  or  more  or  less  connate,  often  unequal,  imbricated  ; 
petals  wanting  or  three  to  five,  rarely  more,  the  dorsal 
one  often  wanting,  often  scaly  or  bearded  within, 
imbricated ;  disk  variable,  complete  or  incomplete, 
sometimes  unilateral,  very  rarely  deficient;  stamens 
usually  eight,  rarely  five  or  ten  (very  rarely  two,  four, 
twelve,  or  indefinite),  usually  hypogynous  and  inserted 
within  the  disk,  rarely  on  its  head  or  around  the  base ; 
filaments  usually  elongated.  Fruit  capsular  or  inde- 
hiscent,  drupaceous,  baccate,  or  coriaceous,  entire  or 
lobed,  rarely  composed  of  two  or  three  samaras.  Leaves 
often  evergreen,  alternate,  exstipulate  or  rarely  stipulate, 
compound,  abruptly  pinnate  ;  leaflets  variable,  in  a  few 
cases  pellucid- dotted  ;  petioles  sometimes  winged.  Several 
of  the  species  produce  edible  fruits,  and  others  furnish 
valuable  timber.  The  order  comprises  from  600  to  700 
species,  which  are  classified,  by  Bentham  and  Hooker,  in 
genera  and  sub-orders  as  follows :  Acerinece,  3  genera ; 
Dodoncece,  6;  Melianthece,  3;  Sapindece,  59;  Staphylece, 
3 — showing  a  total  of  seventy-four  genera.  Examples: 
Acer,  Dodoncea,  Melianthus,  Sapindus,  and  Staphylea. 

SAPINDUS  (name  altered  from  Sapo-indicus,  Indian 
Soap ;  the  aril  which  surrounds  the  seeds  of  8.  Saponaria 
is  used  as  soap  in  America).  OBD.  Sapindacece.  A  genus 
consisting  of  some  forty  species  of  tropical,  sometimes 
slightly  climbing  trees  and  shrubs.  Flowers  regular,  in 
terminal  or  axillary  racemes  or  panicles ;  sepals  and  petals 
four  or  five ;  stamens  eight  to  ten.  Leaves  alternate, 
exstipulate,  simple  and  one-foliate  or  abruptly  pinnate ; 
leaflets  entire  or  very  rarely  serrated.  The  species  are  of 
botanical  and  economic  interest  only.  The  hard,  round, 
black  seeds  of  some  members  of  the  genus  are  used  for 
making  rosaries,  necklaces,  bracelets,  <tc.  One  or  two 
of  the  species  have  edible  outer  coverings  to  the  fruits, 
but  the  seeds  are  poisonous. 


SAFIUM  (an  old  Latin  name,  originally  given  by 
Pliny  to  a  resinous  Pine ;  alluding  to  the  unctuous 
exudation  from  the  wounded  trunk).  STNS.  Carum- 
fetum,  Stilling fleetia,  Triadica.  OED.  Euphorbiacece.  A 
genus  comprising  about  twenty-five  species  of  stove, 
evergreen,  often  glabrous  trees  or  shrubs,  broadly  dis- 
persed over  the  warmer  regions  of  the  globe.  Flowers 
(?  always)  monoecious,  apetalous,  the  males  often  three 
to  a  bract,  the  females  many  at  the  base  of  the  spikes; 
spikes  or  racemes'  terminal,  solitary,  or  in  one  species 
several,  paniculate.  Leaves  alternate,  petiolate,  entire, 
or  rarely  toothed,  penniveined ;  petioles  often  biglandular 
at  apex.  A  few  of  the  species  have  been  introduced, 
but  they  are  now  probably  lost  to  cultivation. 

SAPODILLA    OR    SAPOTILLA    PLUM.      See 

Sapota  Acliras. 

SAFONARIA  (from  sapo,  soap ;  the  leaves  of 
S.  officinalis  form  a  lather,  which  much  resembles  that 
of  soap,  and  is  similarly  efficacious  in  removing  grease- 
spots,  &c.)  Fuller's  Herb;  Soapwort.  Including  Vac- 
caria.  OilD.  Caryophylleas.  A  genus  comprising  about 
thirty  species  of  hardy  or  half-hardy  herbs,  sometimes 
annual  and  with  the  habit  of  Gypsophila,  sometimes 
biennial  or  perennial  and  resembling  the  species  of 
Silene;  they  are  natives  of  Europe  (mostly  Southern), 
the  Mediterranean  region,  and  extra-tropical  Asia.  Calyx 
ovoid  or  oblong-tubular,  five-toothed,  obscurely  nerved; 
petals  five,  with  a  narrow  claw,  and  an  entire  or  emar- 
ginate  blade,  scaly  or  naked  at  base;  stamens  ten. 
Radical  leaves  spathulate;  cauline  ones  narrower.  The 
species  described  below  are  very  ornamental.  8.  ocy- 
moides  is  particularly  well  adapted  for  decorating  rock- 
work.  8.  ccBspitosa  and  S.  lutea  thrive  in  a  compost  of 
sand,  loam,  and  peat,  with  good  drainage  in  the  pots. 
All  are  readily  propagated  by  seeds,  or  by  division. 
The  hardy  annual  and  biennial  kinds  simply  require 
to  be  sown  in  the  open  border. 

S.  csespitosa  (tufted),  fl.  rose-coloured,  somewhat  umbellate 
calyx  profoundly  lobed  ;  petals  emarginate  at  the  apex,  with 
bifid  appendages  in  the  throat.  Jul>  and  August.  I.  linear, 
glabrous,  almost  all  radical,  scarcely  toothed,  h.  Sin.  to  6in. 
Pyrenees,  1824.  Half-hardy  perennial.  (G.  C.  n.  s.,  xv.  501 ; 
R.  G.  815.)  SYN.  S.  elegans. 

S.  calabrica  (Calabrian).*  fl.  of  a  beautiful  rose-colour,  axillary, 
solitary ;  petals  orbicular,  narrowed  at  the  base.  August. 
I.  obovate-spathulate,  usually  one-nerved,  smooth  or  slightly 
pubescent,  ciliated  on  the  margins.  Stem  erect,  dichotomously 
branched,  h,  6in.  to  12in.  Calabria,  1830.  Hardy  annual. 
(R.  G.  11 ;  S.  B.  F.  G.  ser.  ii.  79.) 
S.  elegans  (elegant).  A  synonym  of  S.  ccespitosa. 
S.  glutinosa  (glutinous),  fl.  blood-coloured,  panicled,  in  corym- 
bose bundles ;  calyx  long,  terete ;  petals  minute,  bidentate  at 
apex,  crowned  with  scales  in  the  throat.  June  and  July. 
I.  ovate,  three-nerved.  Stem  erect,  branched,  h.  lift.  Eastern 
Europe,  &c.,  1817.  Hardy  biennial.  (B.  M.  2855.) 
S.  lutea  (yellow),  fl.  capitate,  involucrate;  calyx  woolly,  with 
short  lobes  ;  petals  yellow,  obovate,  entire  ;  stamens  violaceous. 
June  to  August.  I.  linear,  ciliated  at  the  base,  almost  all  radical. 
h.  Sin.  to  6in.  Alps,  1804.  Half-hardy  perennial. 
S.  ocymoides  (Basil-like).*  Rock  Soapwort.  /.  red  or  pink, 
in  panicled  bundles ;  calyx  purple,  cylindrical,  villous.  May  to 
August.  I.  ovate-lanceolate,  generally  one-nerved.  Stems  dicho- 
toinous.  Switzerland,  Italy,  &c.,  1768.  ' 
nial  trailer,  well  suited  for  the 
(B.  M.  154  ;  J.  F.  A.  23.) 
S.  officinalis  (officinal).*  Bouncing  Bet ;  Common  Soapwort,  &c. 
fl.  lilac  or  white,  lin.  in  diameter  ;  petals  obcordate  ;  cymes  in 
panicled  corymbs.  August  and  September.  I.  oblong-lanceolate, 
Sin.  to  4in.  long,  three-ribbed.  Stem  straight,  ascending,  1ft.  to 
3ft.  high.  Europe  (apparently  naturalised  in  Britain),  temperate 
Asia.  Hardy  perennial,  with  a  white,  fleshy,  creeping  root- 
stock.  (F.  D.  543 ;  Sy.  En.  B.  197.)  S.  hybrida  is  a  variety  with 
a  gamopetalous  corolla  and  connate  upper  leaves. 
S.  Vaccaria  (Cow-herb).  fl.  red,  paniculate ;  calyx  pyramidal, 
smooth,  five-angled;  bracts  membranous,  acute.  July  and 
August.  I.  ovate-lanceolate,  sessile,  h.  1ft.  to  2ft.  Central 
Europe,  1596.  Annual.  (B.M.2290.) 

SAFOTA  (the  native  name).  SYN  Achras.  OED. 
Sapotacece.  A  monotypio  genus.  The  species  is  a  very 
large,  stove,  evergreen  tree,  with  milky  juice.  It  thrives 
in  rich,  loamy  soil,  and  may  be  increased  by  cuttings. 


. 

An  elegant,  hardy,  peren- 
ornamentation  of   rockwork. 
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Sapota — continued. 

S.  Achras  (Achras\  Bully-tree ;  Sapodilla  or  Sapotilla  Plum. 
jl.  whitish,  rather  large,  pedicellate  in  the  axils  ;  calyx  segments 
six,  in  two  distinct  series ;  corolla  broadly  sub-urceolate,  six- 
lobed.  May.  fr.  very  luscious,  resembling  an  apple  in  shape. 
2.  petiolate,  clustered  at  the;  tips  of  the  branches,  3in.  to  4in. 
long,  elliptic-oblong,  acute,  glabrous ;  primary  veins  thick ; 
petioles  downy.  Branches  numerous,  forming  a  spreading  top. 
h.  10ft  to  50ft.  West  Indies  and  Central  America,  1731.  (B.  M. 
3111,  3112.)  The  correct  name  of  this  tree  is  Achras  Sapota. 

SAFOTA  (in  part),  of  A.  de  Candolle,  E.  Brown,  &o. 
Synonymous  with  Sideroxylon  (which  see). 

SAFOTACE2E.  A  natural  order  of  trees  or  shrubs, 
with  milky  juice,  inhabiting  tropical  and  sub-tropical 
regions.  Flowers  regular,  hermaphrodite,  or  very  rarely 
polygamous  by  abortion,  not  large,  glomerate  or  fascicled 
at  the  nodes  or  in  the  axils,  rarely  solitary  or  fascicled ; 
calyx  inferior,  persistent  or  deciduous ;  corolla  gamopeta- 
lous,  the  tube  campanulate  or  urceolate,  or  rarely 
elongated,  the  limb  equal,  the  lobes  equalling  in  number, 
or  twice  or  four  times  as  many  as,  the  sepals ;  stamens 
affixed  to  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  in  one  or  two  series, 
the  filaments  erect ;  anthers  two-celled ;  pedicels  minutely 
bracteate  or  ebracteate.  Berry  indehiscent,  usually  two 
to  many-celled.  Leaves  alternate,  very  rarely  sub-opposite, 
coriaceous  or  rarely  membranous,  entire,  penniveined, 
exstipulate,  or  rarely  with  small,  caducous  stipules. 
"Several  species  of  this  order  are  useful  to  man.  The 
fruits  of  Lucuma  mammosa  (the  Marmalade  of  the  West 
Indies)  are  a  very  agreeable  food,  as  are  those  of  Achras 
Sapota  and  various  species  of  Chrysophyllum,  which 
are  much  sought  after  in  the  Antilles ;  those  of  Bassia 

and   Imbricaria,    Asiatic   genera,    are   also   edible 

Other  Sapotacece,  both  Asiatic  and  African  (Sideroxylon, 
Argania),  are  employed  for  building  purposes,  on  account 
of  the  hardness  of  the  wood,  whence  the  name  of  Iron- 
wood"  (Le  Maout  and  Decaisne).  Dichopsis  gutta,  a 
Malayan  tree,  furnishes  Gutta  Percha.  The  order  com- 
prises about  two  dozen  genera,  and  320  species.  Examples  : 
Chrysophyllum,  Lucuma,  Sideroxylon. 

SAFOTA,  WHITE.  A  common  name  for  Casimiroa 
edulis. 

SAFFAN-WOOD.  A  common  name  for  Ccesalpinia 
Sappan. 

SAF  WOOD.     The  new  wood  of  an  exogenous  stem. 

SARACA  (said  to  be  from  Sarac,  the  native  American 
name  of  the  plant).  STN.  Jonesia.  ORD.  Leguminosce. 
A  genus  consisting  of  four  or  five  closely-related  species 
of  unarmed,  stove  trees  (or  tall,  climbing  shrubs  ?),  natives 
of  tropical  America.  Flowers  yellow,  rose,  or  scarlet, 
racemose ;  calyx  segments  four,  petaloid,  closely  imbricated ; 
petals  absent ;  stamens  three  to  nine,  free ;  racemes  dis- 
posed in  short,  much-branched,  often  lateral  panicles; 
bracts  small,  deciduous.  Pods  oblong  or  elongated,  two- 
valved.  Leaves  abruptly  pinnate ;  leaflets  coriaceous, 
often  few-jugate ;  stipules  small,  caducous.  The  best- 
known  species  are  described  below.  For  culture,  see 
Brownia. 
S.  inclinata  (curved  downwards),  fl.  yellowish-orange,  disposed 

in  fascicled  panicles.    I.  pinnate,  with  six  to  eight  pairs  of  oblong 

leaflets,  which  assume,  when  young,  a  beautiful  reddish  tint. 

Java  and  Sumatra.     A  very  elegant  species,  closely  allied  to 

S.  indica. 
S.   indica  (Indian),    fl.  very  rich  orange,  with  much -exserted 

crimson  stamens.    Summer.    I.  opposite,  abruptly  pinnate,  with 

three  to  five  pairs  of  oblong,  shining,  firm  leaflets.    India,  1/96. 

(B.  M.  3018,  under  name  of  Jonenia  Asoea.) 

SARACHA  (named  in  honour  of  Isidore  Saracha,  a 
Benedictine  monk,  much  attached  to  botany ;  he  enriched 
the  Eoyal  Gardens  at  Madrid  with  many  rare  plants). 
STNS.  Bellinia,  Jaltomata.  ORD.  Solanacea>.  A  genus 
consisting  of  about  a  dozen  species  of  diffuse  or  sub-erect, 
greenhouse  or  hardy  herbs,  natives  of  Western  America, 
from  Bolivia  to  Mexico.  Calyx  broadly  campanulate, 
shortly  five-fid;  corolla  sub-rotate  or  very  broadly  cam- 
panulate, with  a  deeply  five-fid  limb;  stamens  nvej 


Saracha  —  continued. 

peduncles    short.       Leaves     entire     or    broadly    sinuate- 

toothed.     The   two    species   mentioned   below   are  hardy 

annuals,  thriving  in  ordinary  garden  soil.     Seeds  should 

be  sown  in  the  open  border,  during  spring. 

S.  stapelioides  (Stapelia-like).    fl.  pale  yellow,  with  five  reddish- 

brown,  yellow-veined  blotches  ;  corolla  rotate,  the  lobes  rounded 

and  apiculate  ;  peduncles  axillary,  solitary  or  rarely  twin,  one- 

flowered.   Summer.    I.  slightly  cordate  or  rounded  at  base,  ovate, 

scarcely  acuminate,  entire  or  sinuate-toothed,  scattered,  the  lower 

ones  solitary,  the  upper  ones  twin.    Stem  erect,  herbaceous  or 

suffruticose  at  base.    h.  lift.    1865.    Greenhouse.    (R.  G.  465.) 

S.  umbellata  (umbel-flowered),    fl.  cream-coloured  or  greenish- 

white  ;  corolla  plicate  ;  umbels  pedunculate,  seven  to  ten-flowered, 

axillary,  solitary.    June  and  July.    I.  ovate,  wrinkled,  entire, 

shining,  acute,  scabrous  ;  floral  ones  twin.    h.  2ft.  to  4ft.    Peru, 

1822.    (S.  B.  F.  G.  85.) 

SARCANTHUS  (from  sarx,  sarkos,  flesh,  and  anthos, 
a  flower  ;  referring  to  the  substance  of  the  flowers). 
ORD.  Orchidece.  A  genus  including  about  a  score  species 
of  stove,  epiphytal  orchids,  inhabiting  the  East  Indies, 
South  China,  and  the  Malayan  Archipelago.  Flowers  often 
yellowish-green,  purplish  within,  small,  shortly  pedicellate  ; 
sepals  and  petals  free,  sub-equal,  spreading,  slightly 
fleshy;  lip  affixed  to  the  base  of  the  column,  spreading, 
spurred  at  base,  the  lateral  lobes  short,  ear-like,  or 
oblique,  the  middle  one  ovate,  oblong,  or  lanceolate; 
column  oblong,  sub-terete  ;  pollen  masses  four  ;  bracts 
small;  peduncles  Literal,  often  slender,  simple  or  pani- 
culately  branched.  Leaves  distichous,  coriaceous  or 
fleshy,  flat  or  terete.  Stem  leafy,  not  pseudo-bulbous. 
These  plants  should  be  grown  in  teak-baskets  suspended 
near  the  glass  in  a  moist  stove.  They  thrive  best  in 
peat  fibre  and  sphagnum,  with  a  few  lumps  of  char- 
coal about  their  roots.  The  species  best  known  in  gardens 
are  here  described. 

S.  arletinns  (ram's-head).  /.  greenish,  with  a  rosy  lip,  having  the 
medial  lobe  triangular  and  yellowi.-.h,  and  the  side  lobes  purplish, 
numerous.  I.  straight,  terete,  as  thick  as  a  quill.  Atsaui,  1869. 
A  remarkably  odd,  stiff-looking  plant. 

S.  belophorus  (hammer-bearing).  fl.  of  an  ochreous  colour,  with 
two  longitudinal,  purple-brown  stripes  on  the  sepals,  petals,  and 
lip,  small.  I.  ligulate,  equally  bilobed,  undulated.  1883.  A  small 
species. 

S.  chrysomelas  (dark-golden),  fl.  yellowish,  having  the  disk  of 
the  sepals  and  petals  blackish-purple,  borne  in  a  large  panicle. 
1.  broad,  lorate,  unequally  bilobed.  Moulmein,  1869. 
S.  erinaceus  (hedgehog-like),  fl.  white,  with  a  prettily  rose- 
tinted  lip,  numerous  ;  spikes  pendent,  axillary,  the  rachis  red  and 
hairy,  as  are  also  the  ovaries.  Moulmein,  1867.  (B.  M.  5630.) 
SYNS.  Aerides  dasypogon,  A.  rubrum. 

S.  filiformis  (thread-like).  JL  very  small;  sepals  and  petals 
chocolate-coloured,  reflexed  ;  lip  pale  yellow,  tipped  with  pink  ; 
raceme  seven  or  eight-flowered.  I.  filiform.  East  Indies,  1842. 
Allied  to  S.  Uretifoliu*.  (B.  M.  4639.) 

S.  flexus  (zigzag  panicled).  /.,  sepals  yellowish-brown,  tipped 
outside  with  reddish-brown  ;  petals  yellowish-brown  ;  spur  of 
the  lip  whitish-yellow,  the  Made  at  first  of  the  same  colour, 
afterwards  yellow;  panicle  zigzag.  I.  short,  ligulate,  bilobed. 
Borneo,  1881.  A  robust  plant. 

S.  gnttatus  (spotted).  A  synonym  of  Rhynchostylis  retusa. 
S.  Hincksianns  (Hincks').  fl.  smaller  ;  sepals  and  petals  green, 
with  three  equal,  red  stripes  :  side  lobes  of  lip  blunt,  and  callus 
with  medium  angles  ;  spur  longer  and  more  attenuated.  Other- 
wise, this  plant  resembles  S.  teretifolius,  but  is  more  slender  than 
that  species.  Native  country  uncertain.  187& 
S  laxus  (loose),  fl.  dirty-white,  somewhat  fleshy  ;  sepals  oblong 
blunt  acute  ;  petals  linear-ligulate,  blunt  acute  ;  lateral  laciniw 
of  lip  erect,  oblong,  lobed,  the  middle  one  triangular,  apiculate, 
hollowed  out;  spur  conical;  raceme  long,  many-flowered,  lax, 
hairless.  I.  close  together,  few,  short,  very  thick,  oblong,  bluntly 
bilobed  or  bidentate,  keel 
purple  spots.  Stems  very  short. 


.      .  ,        ,  , 

bilobed  or  bidentate,  keeled  on  the  under  side,  and  with  numerous 
Moulmein,  1865.    (Ref.  B.  109.) 


S.  Lendyanus  (Lendy's).  JL  borne  in  a  small,  loose  panicle; 
sepals  and  petals  greenish,  with  a  purple  disk  ;  lateral  lobes  of 
the  lip  orange,  with  two  purple  lines,  roundish,  with  introrse 
angles;  middle  lobe  white,  wfth  purple  spots,  oblong;  spur  as 
long  as  the  purple  ovary.  I.  linear,  blunt,  bilobed.  Saigon, 
1884. 

S.  macrodon  (long  -  toothed).  JL  yellowish,  streaked  with 
purple;  sepals  and  petals  oblong,  nearly  straight  ;  lip  tnnd  ; 
bracts  very  minute;  raceme  elongated,  loosely  many-flowered. 
L  abbreviated,  oblong-ligulate,  toothed  at  apex.  India,  1872.  A 
small  and  not  particularly  ornamental  species. 

8.  mirabilis  (wonderful),   fl.  yellowish,  with  a  purplish  spur, 
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Sarcanthus  —  continued. 

small,  disposed  in  an  erect,  racemose  panicle  14ft.  long.    I.  6in. 
long.    India,  1878.    A  plant  of  no  particular  merit. 

S.  paniculatus  (panicled).  fl.  yellowish  ;  sepals  and  petals 
marked  with  two  blood-coloured  stripes,  linear-oblong,  un- 
dulated ;  blade  of  lip  two-horned  ;  spur  straight  ;  spike  pani- 
culate. I.  long-lorate,  obliquely  bilobed  and  obtuse  at  apex. 
China.  SVN.  Aerides  paniculatum  (B.  R,  220). 

S.  Parish!!  (Parish's),  fl.  yellow,  with  a  rose-coloured  lip, 
small,  produced  in  slender  spikes.  I.  lorate,  obliquely  tipped. 
Moulmein,  1861.  An  inconspicuous  plant.  (B.  M.  5217.) 

S.  restrains  (beaked),  fl.  borne  in  a  simple,  horizontal  spike 
equalling  the  leaves  ;  sepals  and  petals  yellowish-green,  with 
sanguineous  margins  ;  lip  violet,  produced  into  a  beak.  I.  lan- 
ceolate, acute,  flat,  sub-recurved.  China,  1824.  (L.  C.  B.  39u.) 


S.  striolatus  (slightly  striated).    /., 


als  and  petals  orange- 


.).    fl.,  sepals  an 

parallel,  longitudinal  bars ;  lower 
part  of  the  spur  white,  the  upper  part  of  the  lip  orange.  Philip- 
pine Islands,  1882. 

S.  succisus  (lopped-off).  /».,  sepals  and  petals  yellowish-green, 
purple  in  the  middle,  obtuse  ;  lip  yellow,  blood-coloured  at  apex  ; 
spike  simple,  horizontal  or  deflexed,  longer  than  the  leaves. 
1.  oblong,  slightly  undulated,  prsemorse.  China,  1824.  (B.  B. 
1014.) 

S.  teretifolius  (terete-leaved).  JL,  sepals  and  petals  yellowish- 
green,  marked  with  sanguineous  veinings,  obtuse,  reflexed  ;  lip 
white,  the  margins  of  the  throat  violet ;  spur  straight,  obtuse, 
pubescent  within  ;  spike  simple,  horizontal,  equalling  the  leaves. 
I  terete.  China,  1819.  (B.  M.  3571.)  SYN.  Vanda  teretifolia 


(L.  C.  B.  6). 

S.  Williamson!!  (Williamson's).  Jl.  of  a  pretty  amethyst-colour, 
disposed  in  spreading  panicle*.  I.  pale  green,  terete.  Assam. 
1865.  An  elegant  little  plant,  resembling  a  diminutive  Vanda 


SARCOCAPNOS     (from     sane,    sarlcos,     flesh,     and 

Kapnos,  the  Greek  name  for  Fumitory  ;  the  species  have 

fleshy  leaves).     OBD.  Pa-paveracece.     A  small  genus    (four 

species)    of    hardy,    dwarf,    tufted,    perennial   herbs,    in- 

habiting the  Spanish  Peninsula  or  North  Africa.     Flowers 

white,  yellow,  or  purplish  ;  sepals  two,  scale-like  ;   petals 

four,  erecto-connivent,  one  of  the  two  outer  ones  spurred 

at    base,    the    other    flat,    the    inner    ones    narrow   and 

cohering  at  apex  ;    stamens  six  ;    racemes   terminal,  few- 

flowered.     Leaves  dissected;  segments  usually  broad  and 

rather    thick.       8.   enneaphylla,    the  only    species   intro- 

duced,  thrives  in  the   open   border   or  on  rockwork.     It 

may  be  readily  increased  by  seeds,  or  by  cuttings. 

S.  enneaphyUa  (nine  leaved),    fl.  yellow,  marked  with  purplish 

above,  small,  in   short  racemes  of  about  ten.      June.     I.   tri- 

ternately  parted,  on  long,  slender   petioles;    leaflets  roundish- 

ovate,  sometimes  cordate   at  base,  mucronulate  at  apex,    the 

terminal  one  usually  larger.      Stems  2in.  to  5in.   high,  slender, 

suffruticose  at  base.    Southern  Europe,  <fcc.,  1714. 

SARCOCARP.  The  fleshy  or  succulent  portion  of 
a  drupe,  lying  between  the  epicarp  and  endocarp.  The 
term  is  sometimes  used  to  generally  indicate  a  baccate 
fruit. 

SARCOCARPON.  A  synonym  of  Kadsnra  (which 
see). 

SARCOCAULON  (from  sarx,  sarkos,  flesh,  and 
caulon,  a  stem;  alluding  to  the  fleshy  stems).  OBD. 
Geraniaceai.  A  genus  comprising  three  species  of  divari- 
cately-branched, fleshy  or  succulent,  rigid,  greenhouse 
herbs  or  sub-shrubs,  armed  with  spines  formed  out  of 
persistent  and  hardened  petioles;  they  are  confined  to 
South  Africa.  Flowers  purple,  on  axillary,  one  flowered 
peduncles;  sepals  five,  imbricated;  petals  five,  hypo- 
gynous,  imbricated;  stamens  fifteen.  Leaves  small,  on 
the  spinous  petioles,  or  tufted  or  solitary  in  the  axils 
of  the  thorns.  The  species  thrive  best  in  a  compost 
of  loam,  peat,  and  leaf  mould  or  sand.  Propagation  may 
be  readily  effected  by  young  cuttings,  inserted  in  sand, 
under  a  glass;  or  by  cuttings  of  the  roots. 
S.  Burmanni  (Burmann's).  fl.  1  Jin.  to  2in.  broad  ;  petals  twice 
as  long  as  the  mucronate  sepals  ;  stamens  five  long  and  ten 
shorter.  May.  I.  obovate-cuneate,  iin.  to  jin.  Ion--  inciso- 

?^iat?'ngl«br^o^or  downy>  fleshy>  on  short  Petioles.'    A.  1ft. 
low.     (U.  M.  5729.) 

S.  L'Heretieri  (L'Heritier's).  fl.,  petals  not  much  exceeding  the 
cuspidate,  attenuated  sepals.  May.  I.  obovate  or  obcordate 
acute  or  obtuse,  entire,  glabrous.  A.  1ft.  17SO.  This  is  often 
confounded  with  S.  Patenoni. 


Sarcocaulon — continued. 

S.  Patersoni  (Paterson's).  fl.  smaller  than  in  either  of  the  other 
species ;  petals  not  twice  as  long  as  the  obtuse,  mucronate 
sepals.  May.  I.  cuneate  or  obcordate,  obtuse  or  mucronulate. 
entire,  glabrous,  h.  2ft.  1327. 

SARCOCEPHAIiUS  (from  sarx,  sarkos,  flesh,  and 
kepJtale,  a  head;  alluding  to  the  fleshy  heads  of  fruit). 
Guinea  Peach.  SYN.  Cephalina.  OBD.  Rubiacece.  A 
genus  comprising  about  eight  species  of  stove  shrubs  or 
trees,  sometimes  climbing,  with  terete  or  obtusely  quadri- 
gonal  branchlets;  they  inhabit  tropical  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Australia.  Flowers  white  or  yellow  ;  calyx  limb  truncate, 
obscurely  five  or  six- toothed ;  corolla  tubular- infundibuli- 
form,  the  limb  of  five  or  six  rounded  lobes;  heads  terminal 
and  axillary,  pedunculate,  sometimes  paniculate,  ebrac- 
teate.  Fruit  globose,  one-celled.  Leaves  opposite,  pe- 
tiolate,  sub-coriaceous ;  stipules  interpetoliar,  mediocre 
and  triangular  or  ample  and  obovate,  deciduous.  S.  escu- 
lentus  is  an  interesting,  climbing  shrub,  seldom  seen 
in  collections.  It  should  be  grown  in  a  compost  of  loam, 
peat,  and  sand.  Cuttings  will  root,  if  inserted  in  sand, 
under  a  glass,  in  heat.  8.  cordatus  requires  similar 
treatment. 
S.  cordatus  (heart-shaped),  fl.  yellow,  in  dense,  globular  heads 

above  Iin.  in  diameter  without  the  styles ;  corolla  about  Jin.  long. 

May.    I.  broadly  ovate,  obtuse,   rounded,  cuneate,    or  broadly 


above  Iin.  in  diameter  without  the  styles ;  corolla  about  Jin.  long. 
May.  I.  broadly  ovate,  obtuse,  rounded,  cuneate,  or  broadly 
heart-shaped  at  base,  4in.  to  lOin.  long,  sometimes  softly  pubescent 


beneath;  stipules  large,  quickly  deciduous.  A.  10ft.  or  more. 
Australia  and  India,  1820.  A  handsome  tree.  SYN.  Xaucha 
coadunata. 

S.  esculentus  (edible).  Guinea,  Negro,  or  Sierra  Leone  Peach. 
fl.  pinkish,  in  short,  terminal,  pedunculate  or  sessile  heads. 
July.  fr.  in  heads  the  size  of  a  peach.  I.  shortly  petiolate, 
roundish-oval,  shining  above,  pubescent  in  the  axils  of  the  veins 
beneath  ;  stipules  solitary,  triangular.  A  tall  tree,  sometimes  a 
scandent  shrub,  about  20ft.  high.  Sierra  Leone,  1822. 

SARCOCHILUS  (from  sarx,  sarkos,  flesh,  and 
cheilos,  a  lip;  alluding  to  the  fleshy  lip).  STNS.  Den- 
drocolla,  Thrixspermum.  Including  Camarotis,  Gunnia, 
Micropera,  and  Ornitharium.  OBD.  Orchidece.  A  genus 
embracing  some  thirty  species  of  stove,  epiphytal,  cau- 
lescent, not  pseudo-bulbous  orchids,  natives  of  the  East 
Indies,  the  Malayan  Archipelago,  the  Pacific  Islands, 
and  Australia.  Flowers  mediocre  or  small  (in  8.  Calceolus 
showy) ;  sepals  and  petals  spreading,  the  lateral  sepals 
often  more  or  less  adnate  to  the  foot  of  the  column ; 
lip  without  a  spur,  three-lobed,  the  lateral  lobes  petaloid 
or  tooth-like,  the  middle  one  variable,  fleshy ;  column 
erect;  pollen  masses  two,  globose,  or  four  more  or  less 
connate  in  a  pair;  peduncles  lateral,  simple  or  rarely 
branched.  Leaves  coriaceous  or  fleshy,  oblong  or  linear, 
distichous,  or  sometimes  very  few  or  deficient.  "In 
many  respects,  the  genus  resembles  Dendrobium,  but 
differs  much  from  it  in  the  form  of  the  pollen  masses, 
in  their  attachment  to  a  caudicle,  and  in  the  seed  cap- 
sule and  seed"  (Fitzgerald).  The  two  species  of  this 
genus  most  common  in  gardens  are  S.  Fitzgeraldi  and 
8.  Hartmanni.  These  should  be  grown  in  a  green- 
house temperature,  along  with  such  plants  as  Odonto- 
glossum  citrosmum.  They  like  a  moist  atmosphere,  sub- 
dued light,  and  plenty  of  water  at  the  root  always. 
Peat  and  sphagnum  are  the  best  mixture  for  them. 
The  species  known  in  gardens  are  here  described. 

S.  Calceolus  (slipper-like),  fl.  white ;  sepals  and  petals  fleshy, 
oblong,  acute;  middle  lobe  of  lip  slipper-like,  but  closed  up, 
the  lateral  lobes  ascending,  triangular ;  peduncles  short,  two^ 
flowered.  1.  oblong,  fleshy,  obliquely  emargiuate,  obtuse.  Stem 
elongated.  Manilla,  1844.  (B.  B  1846, 19.) 

S.  cochinchinensis  (Cochin  China),  fl.  yellowish,  glutinous ; 
sepals  striped  with  brown1  over  the  middle  nerves  outside,  and 
with  some  dark  yellow  patches  under  the  column  ;  racemes  small. 
I.  rather  narrow,  linear-ligulate,  bilobed  at  apex.  Cochin  China, 
1877.  SYN.  Camarotis  cochinchinensis. 

S.  falcatus  (sickle-shaped).  /.  white,  usually  three  or  four, 
distant ;  lateral  sepals  adnate  to  the  ba*al  projections  of  the 
column  ;  peduncles  scarcely  exceeding,  sometimes  shorter  than, 
the  leaves.  I.  oblong,  often  falcate,  2in.  to  4in.  long.  Stems  2in. 
to  3in.  high.  Australia,  1821.  (B.  B.  1832.) 

S.  Fitzgeraldi  (Fitzgerald's).*  fl.  snowy-white,  spotted  with  rich 
lake  or  maroon  ;  lip  not  half  the  length  of  the  sepals,  the  lateral 
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Sarcochilns — continued. 

lobes  falcate;  peduncle,   with  the  raceme,  6in.  to  12in.  long. 

L  3in.  to  6in.  long.    Australia,  1877.    Habit  that  of  S.  Jaleatou. 

S.  Freemanli  (Freeman's).   JL  yellow,  with  brownish  spots  and 

streaks,  numerous  in  a  raceme ;  inpiln  very  long,  narrow-linear ; 

dentate.  L  ligulate,  here  and  there  undulated,  bidentate,  oin.  to 
7in.  long,  IJin.  wide.  Assam,  1876.  An  elegant,  dwarf  species. 
ST>'.  xJtruupc I'M M M  JfggaMput. 

tmanni  (Hartmann's).  *.  beautiful  creamy-white,  rather 
;  sepals  and  petals  with  brick-red  spots  at  base;  side 
B  of  the  lip  •potted  •*  streaked  with  brick-red,  semi- 


lip  spotted  and  streaked  with  brick-red,' semi  - 
falcate  or  oblong,  the^middle  lacinia  yellow ;  callus  yellow,  with 
red  spots ;  raceme  dense,  ..Ljenwallyfour,  rather  thick,  lig^date, 

' 


or  yellowish-brown,  much 


S.  ionosmnm  (Violet-scented).  JL  about  lin.  across,  flat,  in 
an  open  panicle,  with  a  pleasant,  Violet-like  scent  ;  sepals  and 
petals  yellow,  blotched  with  cinnamon-brown,  obovate,  obtuse  • 
lip  white,  with  a  few  red  streaks,  the  basal  lobes  acute  and 
much  smaller  than  the  middle  one,  L  ensifonn,  Manilla,  l&M. 
(B.  B.  xxxiii.  4L) 

S.  ollvacens  (Olive-like).  JL,  sepals  and  petals  dull  pale  purple 
contracted  below  the  middle;  Up 


white,  streaked  with  red,  about  half  as  long  as  the  sepals'; 
racemes  loose,  two  or  three-flowered.  L  oblong,  often  falcate, 
2in.  to  Sin.  long.  Stems  less  than  lin.  long.  Australia. 

S.  pallidus  (pale).  JL  pale  yellow,  mediocre,  eight  to  fifteen  in  a 
short  raceme.  L  broadly  linear,  arcuate,  oblique  at  apex,  some- 
what three-toothed.  Sylhet  STN.  Micropen  paliida. 

S.  teres  (terete).  JL,  sepals  and  petals  white,  spotted,  fleshy, 
obtuse ;  lip  white,  with  a  few  violet  stains  and  a  deep  purple, 
round  knob  at  the  end.  I.  ovate-oblong  or  oblong,  unequal 
at  apex,  flat,  fleshy,  pale  green,  Sin.  long.  llin.  broad.  India. 
Srx.  OraitAaritim  ttriatulum  (L.  &  P.  f.  G.  L  117). 

SARCOCOCCA  (from  tan,  sarltos,  flesh,  and  lottos, 
alluding  to  the  fleshy  fruits).  STW.  Lepido- 
OBD.  Euphorbiacece.  A  small  genus  (three 
species)  of  stove  or  greenhouse,  glabrous  shrubs,  natives 
of  the  East  Indies  and  the  Malayan  Archipelago.  Flowers 
monoecious,  apetalons ;  racemes  small,  dense,  clustered 
about  the  axils.  Fruit  sub-drupaceous,  ovoid  or  globose, 
indehiscent.  Leaves  alternate,  shortly  petiolate,  entire, 
coriaceous,  penniveined  or  triplinerved.  The  species  in- 
troduced thrive  in  sandy  loam.  Propagation  may  be 
effected  by  cuttings,  inserted  in  sand,  under  a  glass,  with 
a  little  heat. 

florescence  short, 
mto-bBcc  We. 

base,,  somewhat  coriaceous, .  slightly  shining,  SETS  oj»gc! 


(Hooker^ 


r's*     JL  yello 
loose-flowered; 


yellowish; 


1      'ml:  n-riTiT  iTrt  l 

Himalayas.    Half-hardy  (hardy  in  the  South  of  England). 


,.  saligna  (Willow-like). 
exceeding  the  rather  short" 


-like).    JL  pale  yellow ;  inflorescence  scarcely 
m  short  petioles  !  bracte  of  tho  male  peduncles 
eoles  oblong-ovate,  acuminate.  June.  L  linear- 
tothel 


with  a  very  long, 


orate,  acute ;  bractc 
lanceolate  IOBVUBBI 
acumen  at  apk    A.  4ft    Ncpaul, 
1012,  under  name  of  S.  pntntformit.) 

S.  s.  coriacea  (leatheryX   JL,  inflorescence  loose,  nearly  equal- 
ling the  petioles ;  fliiMlii  rnnhnMito  twin  or   ternate,  slender. 
(H.  E.  F.  148,  under  name  of  Paekytandn  eoriaeea.) 
S.  B.  latifolia  (broad-leaved).    L  broad  or  narrow  ovate-lanceo- 
late, acute  at  base. 

SARCOCOLLA  (an  old  name  used  by  Pliny  for  a 
kind  of  gum,  from  tan,  tarJcot,  flesh,  and  leolla,  glue ;  in 
reference  to  the  resinous  secretion  from  some  of  the 
species).  OBD.  Penceacece.  A  genus  comprising  nine  or 
ten  species  of  small  greenhouse,  South  African  shrubs, 
with  the  habit  and  inflorescence  of  Penaea.  Flowers 
often  larger;  perianth  tube  cylindrical,  often  elongated; 
lobes  valvate,  the  margins  recurved,  nearly  reduplicate. 
Floral  leaves  in  the  typical  species  coloured.  Sarcocool, 
a  gum-resin  now  seldom  met  with,  is  generally  said  to 
be  the  produce  of  8.  tquamosa.  The  species  known  to 
cultivation  are  here  described.  For  culture,  tee  Penaea. 

S.  imbricate  (imbricated).  JL  pink ;  perianth  iin.  long,  the  tube 
scarcely  longer  than  the  lobes  fbracteoles  oblone-linear,  shorter 
than  the  obovate,  •Minn  1 1  bracts.  June.  1  approximate, 


S.  aquamosa  (scaly).    JL  red ;  bracteoles  linear  or 
late,  ciliated,  shorter  than  the  bracts :  bracts 
large  as  the  leaves,  broadly  obovate,  sUghtly  muc 


Sarcocolla — continued. 
resinous,  six  to  eight  lines  long  and  broad. 


obovate, 

lines   br,.vl  : 
landular.    A. 

R.  ::-.. 


young: 


OK, 


. 

te,  fiv  to  eight  lines  lon  fo 
erect;  older  ones  spreading, 
STSS.  Penaca  StarcoeoUa,  JVi 


L  broadlv 


S 

SARCOGLOTTIS.  Included  under  Spiranthe. 
(which  tee). 

SARCOGONUM.  A  synonym  of  Mnehlenbeckia 
(which  tee). 

SARCOLOBUS  (from  tart,  tarkot,  flesh,  and  lobot, 
a  pod;  the  seed-vessels  are  fleshy).  OKD.  Atclepiadeae. 
A  small  genus  (two  or  three  species)  of  stove,  twining 
shrubs,  natives  of  India  and  the  Malayan  Archipelago. 
Flowers  small;  calyx  five-parted;  corolla  campanulate 
or  sub-rotate,  partly  five-fid,  the  lobes  twisted;  corona 
wanting ;  cymes  clustered.  Leaves  opposite,  membranous 
or  rather  thick.  The  species  are  probably  lost  to  cul- 
tivation. 

SARCOPHYLLTJS.     Included  under  Aspalathju. 

SARCOPODITJM.  The  species  formerly  classed 
under  this  name  are  now  removed,  by  Bentham  and 
Hooker,  to  Bitlbophyllum  and  Dendrobium. 

SARCOSTEMMA  (from  sane,  tarkos,  flesh,  and 
stemma,  a  crown ;  the  leaflets  of  the  inner  corona  are 
fleshy).  OBD.  Atclepiadece.  A  genus  of  climbing  or  de- 
cumbent, leafless,  stove  shrubs,  with  slightly  fleshy 
branches,  natives  of  tropical  and  sub-tropical  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Australia.  Eight  species  have  been  de- 
scribed, but  the  number  may  be  reduced  to  four  or  five. 
Flowers  rather  small ;  calyx  deeply  five-fid ;  corolla  sub- 
rotate,  deeply  five-fid,  the  lobes  twisted ;  corona  often 
duplex,  the  outer  one  annular  or  cyathiform,  the  inner 
one  of  five  erect  scales;  cymes  umbelliform,  the  re- 
ceptacle or  rachis  often  clavate.  S.  Brunonianum,  the 
species  best  known  to  cultivation,  requires  culture  similar 
to  Ceropegia  (which  see).  The  American  species  for- 
merly included  in  this  genus  are  now  referred  to  Phili- 
bertia. 


S.  Brnnonlannm  (Brown's).  JL  bright  yellow;  column  very 
short;  inner  processes  of  the  corona  almost  concealing  the 
anthers;  stigma  verv  shortly  conical;  umbels  chiefly  lateral. 
India,  1872.  (B.  M.  6002.) 

SARIBUS.     A  synonym  of  Livistona  (which  see). 
SARMENTOSE.      Producing   long    runners   or   gar- 
ments ;  e.g.,  those  of  the  Strawberry. 

SABMIENTA  (named  after  Mart.  Sarmiento,  a 
Spanish  botanist).  OBD.  Getneracece.  A  monotypic  genus. 
The  species  is  a  greenhouse,  glabrous  shrub,  creeping 
or  climbing  over  trees  and  rocks.  This  wiry  -  stemmed 
plant  does  not  always  grow  well  under  cultivation.  It 
should  be  planted  in  soft  peat,  mixed  with  sphagnum  and 
charcoal,  and  either  in  a  small  pan  or  orchid-basket. 
Healthy  plants  have  been  grown  on  a  piece  of  soft 
Tree-fern  stem.  8.  repent  likes  abundance  of  water, 
shade  from  bright  sunshine,  and  a  position  near  the  glass 
in  a  moist  greenhouse.  It  would  thrive  in  a  house 
where  Lapagerias  are  grown. 

S.  repens  (creepingX*  JL  scarlet,  soli  tars  in  the  axils,  peduncu- 
late; calyx  free,  five-parted;  corolla  tube  elongated,  swollen; 
limb  slightly  oblique,  of  five  rounded,  spreading  lobes.  Summer. 
L  opposite,  rather  small,  somewhat  fleshy,  entire  or  with  a  few 
teethV  Stems  slender.  Chili,  1862.  (F.  d.  a  1646.) 

S AROTES.   Included  under  Gnichenotia  (which  fee). 
SAROTHRA.  Included  under  Hypericom( which «ee)- 
SARRACENIA  (named  by  Tournefort,  in  honour  of 
Dr.    Sarraxin,    of    Quebec,   who   first    sent   species    from 
North  America  to  Europe).     Indian  Cup ;  Pitcher  Plant; 
Side-saddle  Flower ;  Trumpet  Leaf.     OBD.  Sarraeeniacece. 
A  genus  comprising  half-a-dozen  species  of  curious,  half- 
hardy,  herbaceous   perennials,  inhabiting  North  America. 
Sepals   five,  spreading ;   petals  five,  connivent;   style  ex- 
panded into  a  large,  umbrella-shaped    disk;    scapes  one- 
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Sarracenia — continued. 

flowered,  naked,  with   the    exception  of    three  bracteoloa 
close  to  the  calyx.     Leaves  radical,  pitcher-shaped.     The 


Sarracenia — continued. 

during   the   growing   season.      A   moderately  cool  house, 
and  a  moist,  close  atmosphere,  are  essential   to   the  sue- 


FIG.  416.  UPPER  PORTION  OF  PITCHERS  AND  FLOWER  OF  SARRACENIA  DRUMMONDII. 


Bpecies  require  to  be  potted  in  good,  fibrous  peat  and 
sphagnum,  such  as  will  not  readily  become  sour  frTm 
the  large  administrations  of  water  which  are  necessary 


cessful  culture  of  Sarraceniaa.  The  roots  must  never 
be  allowed  to  get  dry.  Propagation  may  be  effected 
by  division  of  the  crowns. 
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Sarraceaia — continued. 
S.  Catcsbaei  (Catesby"sX    Afonn  of  5.,/Jaco. 


longe 


„ 

shaped,  narrowly  winged ;  lamina  erect,  rounded,  short-pointed, 
hairy  within,  and,  like  the  upper  portion  of  the  tnbe,  white. 


FIQ.  417 


•SSS.^3£jai5fttA©Ra 

HBHttsSH^^^1^ 
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Sarracenia  —  continued. 


ointed,  tomen- 


yellow,  erect,  orbicular,  3in.  to  4in.  wide,  slender  pointe,  omen- 
tose  within,  reddish  at  the  base,  or  reticulated  with  purple  veins. 
1752.  (A.  B.  R.  vi.  381  ;  B.  M.  780  ;  F.  «L  8.  x.  1068  ;  I.  H.  11.  63  ; 
L.  B.  C.  1957;  B.  G.  554.) 

S.  f.  atrosanguinea  (dark  blood-colcured).  fl.  over  3in.  across, 
campanula**  ;  petals  creamy-white  ;  Si-pals  primrose-yellow, 
curling  over  the  sepals.  I.  long,  narrow,  funnel-shaped  ;  lamina 
broad,  roundish,  at  first  green,  with  red  reticulations,  gradually 
passing  to  a  rich,  deep  blood-red  colour.  See  Fig.  417,  for  which 
we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Wm.  Bull.  (G.  C.  n.  s.,  xvi.  p.  13  ; 
I.  H.  xxvii.  386.) 

S.  f.  Catesbsei  (Catesby's).    A  form  with  very  large  pitchers,  and 
a  flat,  roundish-cordate  wing,  traversed  by  red  veins.       It  is  very 
doubtful,  on  the  score  of  priority,  whethe 
" 


taken  as  the  type  of  the  species"  (Dr.  Masters). 
desi  (?)  (of  gardens),  and  S.  flam  picta. 


. 

this  should  not  be 
.  SYNS.  S.  Gates- 

bcei,  S.  Fildesi 

S.  f.  limbata  (bordered).  A  large  and  remarkable  form  ;  the 
roundish  lid  marked  all  around  the  edge,  on  the  lower  side,  with 
a  band  of  brownish-crimson,  iin.  deep. 

S.  f.  maxima  (large).  A  very  distinct,  large,  and  handsome  kind, 
having  immense  pitchers  with  broad  lids,  of  a  pale  green  colour. 
S.  f.  ornata  (adorned),  fl.  (An.  to  Sin.  in  diameter;  sepals 
greenish-yellow  ;  petals  of  a  rich  canary-yellow,  usually  pen- 
dulous, in  form  resembling  the  falls  of  an  Iris.  I.  recurved 
at  the  orifice  ;  upper  part  strongly  marked  with  well-defined 
reticulations  of  dark  purplish-red,  which 


the  lamina.    1881. 
S.  ornata.) 
S.  £  picta  (painted). 


are  continued  over 
(G.  C.  n.  s.,  xv.  114,  115,  under  name  of 


A  synonym  of  S.  f.  Catesban. 


S.  psittacina  (parrot-beaked).*  fl.  purple,  on  scapes  1ft.  high. 
April  and  May.  I.  2in.  to  4in.  long,  spreading;  tube  slender, 
broadly  winged,  marked  with  white  spots,  and  reticulated  with 
purple  veins  ;  lamina  globose,  inflated,  incurved-beaked,  almost 
closing  the  orifice  of  the  tube.  1866.  (F.  d.  S.  2063  ;  G.  C  n.  s., 


FIG.  418.  SARRACENIA  PURPUREA. 


S.  purpurea  (purple).*    Huntsman's  Cup.    /.  purple  •  petals  in- 
flectelover   the  stigma;    scapes    1ft.  Thigh.     AprUand   May. 


Sarracenia — continued. 

I.  4in.  to  6in.  long,  spreading ;  tube  inflated,  contracted  at  the 
throat,  broadly  winged;  lamina  veniform,  erect,  hairy  within, 
often  purple-veined.  1640.  See  Fig.  418.  (B.  M.  849 ;  F.  d.  S.  x. 
1076  ;  G.  C.  n.  s.,  xv.  p.  821 ;  L.  &  P.  F.  G.  ii.  p.  25  ;  P.  M.  B.  iii.  221.) 

S.  rubra  (red).*  /.  reddish-purple,  smaller  than  in  S.  purpurea  ; 
petals  obovate ;  scapes  exceeding  the  leaves.  May.  I.  lOin.  to 
18in.  high,  erect,  slender,  narrowly  winged,  paler  above,  and 
reticulated  with  purple  veins  ;  lamina  ovate,  erect,  beak-pointed, 
tomentose  within.  1786.  (L.  B.  C.  1163.) 

S.  r.  acuminata  (taper-pointed).  I.  erect,  pale  green,  becoming 
freely  reticulated  with  crimson  veins  near  the  top  ;  lamina  ovate, 
acuminate,  much  larger  than  the  mouth,  longitudinally  meshed 
with  crimson  veins.  (B.  M.  3515,  and  H.  E.  F.  13,  under  name  of 
S.  rubra.) 

S.  undulata  (wavy).    A  synonym  of  S.  Drummondii. 

S.  variolaris  (variolar).  fl.  yellow,  2in.  wide;  petals  in- 
flected over  the  stigma ;  scapes  shorter  than  the  leaves.  May. 
1.  erect,  6in.  to  12in.  high,  trumpet-shaped,  broadly  winged, 
spotted  with  white  near  the  yellowish  summit ;  lamina  ovate, 
concave,  arching  over  the  orifice  of  the  tube,  hairy  and  reticu- 
lated with  purple  veins  within.  1803.  (B.  M.  1710  ;  L.  B.  C.  803 ; 
S.  B.  F.  G.  ser.  ii.  138,  under  name  of  S.  minor ;  S.  E.  B.  53, 
under  name  of  S.  adunca.) 

HYBRIDS.  By  crossing  the  above  species,  many  beau- 
tiful hybrids  have  been  raised,  of  which  the  following 
may  be  taken  as  a  representative  selection: 

S.  Atkinsoniana  (Atkinson's).  I.  long,  narrow,  and  erect,  green, 
with  slight,  red  ribs  and  reticulations ;  lamina  broad,  cordate, 
green,  marked  with  red  ribs  and  veins.  A  distinct  form,  raised 
between  S.  flava  maxima  and  S.  purpurea,  and  partaking  most 
of  the  characters  of  the  former  parent. 

S.  chelsoni  (Chelsea).*  I.  richly  coloured  with  crimson  of  a 
brighter  hue  than  those  of  either  parent.  A  beautiful  hybrid 
between  S.  rubra  and  S.  purpurea ;  the  pitchers  have  the 
elongated  form  of  S.  rubra  with  the  broader  dilatation  of  S.  pur- 
purea, and  take  a  position  intermediate  between  the  decumbent 
habit  of  the  latter  and  the  erect  growth  of  the  former.  (G.  C. 
n.  a.,  xiii.  p.  725,  and  xv.  p.  817.) 

S.  Courtii  (Court's).*  L,  when  young,  bright  crimson-purple  from 
the  middle  upwards,  reticulated  with  darker  veins,  changing 
with  age  to  deep  blood-red,  with  blackish-purple  veins.  1885.  A 
beautiful  hybrid  between  S.  purpurea  and  S.  psittacina.  (R.  G. 


S.  crispata  (curled),    fl.  fully  Sin.  across  ;  petals  white,  drooping, 

'na  erectly 
1  part  of  the 
marked  by  longitudinal  pencillings  of  red,  forming  a  rather  open 


recurved  at  the  edges,    /.  erect,  funnel-shaped  ;  lamina 
irched  and  roundish,  and,  as  well  as  the  upper  part  of  the  tube, 


reticulation.    Possibly  a  natural  or  wild  hybrid  between  S.  flava 
and  S.  rubra.      (I.  H.  xxvii.  387;  G.  C.  n.  s.,   xv.  p.  633,  and 
xvi.  p.  9,  under  name  of  S.  flava  crispata.) 
S.  excellens  (excellent).    L  green,  becoming  stained  with  close 


reticulations  of  purplish-red  near  the  upper  end,  the  pallid  spots 
reddish  externally  ;  lid  roundish,  arching,  and,  with  the  upper 
part  of  the  tube,  suffused  and  mottled  with  dark  red.  Habit 


erect.    Parents :  S.  variolaris  and  S.  Drummondii  alba. 

S.  exculta  (adorned).  I.  erect,  with  a  narrowish  wing,  pale 
green  below,  the  upper  end,  as  well  as  the  roundish,  incurved, 
undulated  lamina,  strongly  blotched  with  white  and  reticulated 
with  crimson  veins.  Intermediate  in  character  between  S.  flava 
atrosanguinea  and  S.  Drummondii. 

S.  exornata  (ornamented).  1.  similar  to  those  of  S.  purpurea, 
but  more  erect,  slightly  narrowed  at  the  mouth,  which  is  dark 
purple-red,  re  volute  and  glossy,  the  tube  dark  green,  covered 
with  purplish-red  veins,  the  longitudinal  ribs  stout,  with  smaller 
and  finer  veins  between  ;  lamina  erect,  ovate,  wavy,  the  dark 

E  pie-red  ribs  running  up  through  it  and  diverging.  The  mark- 
throughout  is  very  bold  and  effective.  Parents  :  S.  purpurea 
S.  crispata. 

S.  formosa  (beautiful).*  A  hybrid  between  S.  psittacina  and 
S.  variolaris.  "The  pitchers  have  more  of  the  decumbent  habit 
of  S.  psittacina  than  of  the  erect  growth  of  S.  variolaris,  and  are 
about  intermediate  in  length  between  those  of  the  two  parents. 
The  broad,  lateral  wing  is  also  intermediate  in  form,  while  the 
beak-like  lid  of  the  pitcher  is  altogether  that  of  S.  psittacina. 
All  the  upper  portion  of  the  pitcher  has  a  bright  crimson,  reticu- 
lated nervation,  with  the  characteristic  white  spotting  of 
S.  variolaris ;  the  basal  portion  is  pale  fulvous-green  "  (Veitch). 
See  Fig.  419,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  Veitch  and 
Sons. 

S.  illustrata  (illustrated).  I.  long,  funnel-shaped,  strongly 
marked  with  longitudinal,  crimson  ribs,  united  by  veins  of  a 
similar  colour ;  lamina  cordate,  apiculate,  green,  marked  by 
strong,  red,  curved  veins,  the  outer  of  which  extend  to  the 
margin.  This  resembles  S.  flava  in  habit.  Parents :  S.  flava 
picta  and  S.  Stevensii. 

S.  Maddisoniana  (Maddison's).  I.  rather  erect,  short,  broad, 
green,  with  dull  veins  outside ;  mouth  translucent-spotted ; 
lamina  large,  incurved  over  the  tube,  ovate,  wavy,  strongly 
ribbed  with  deep  purple-red  veins.  Habit  dwarf.  Parents: 
S.  variolaris  and  S.  psittacina. 
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Sarracenia  -continued. 
S.   melanorhoda  (dark   red).     1.  semi-decumbent,   elongated, 

funnel-shaped,  gradually  increasing  in  diameter  from  the  base 

to  the  aperture,  when  mature  blood-red,  veined  with  blackish- 
wing  broad;  lamina  erect,  crisped,  reddish-yellow, 
th  Wackish-crimson,  hairy  on  the  side  facing  the 

aperture.    Parents:  S.  Stermrii 


See  Fig.  420,  for  which  we  are 


tinted  with  rose  outside ;  petals  deep 
-  -'nk  within,  2iin.  long.    1.  about 
winged,  4in.  in  diameter  at  the 


FIG.  419.  PITCHERS  OF  (1)  SA&RICKMA  MELANORHODA  AND  (2)  &  FORMOSA. 

S.  Mitchelliana  (Mitchell's).'  1.  curved,  funnel-shaped,  broadest 
at  the  top,  olive-green,  traversed  by  a  profuse  network  of  fine 
red  veins,  the  whole  changing,  later  on,  to  reddish-crimson; 
lamina  cordate-renifonn,  undulated,  with  a  bold  reticulation  of 
deep  crimson -red.  A  very  elegant  plant.  Parents:  S.  Drum- 


moutb,  green ;  iamin«  about  3in.  across,  sessile,  hairy,  with  a 
network  of   crimson  veins  inclosing  lighter  spaces.    "Parents: 
S.  JUna  and  S.  Drummondii.    (G.  C.  n.  s.,  rvi.  p.  44.) 
S.Popei  (Pope's).    A.  4in.  in  diameter;  sepals  greenish,  flushed 
with   red,  ovate-oblong;    petals  twice   as   long  as  the  sepals, 
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Sarracenia — continued. 

oblong-obovate,  white  at  base,  the  rest  velvety-crimson,  mar- 
gined with  pale  yellow,  creamy-pink  within.  I  erect,  about 
2ft.  high,  slender,  trumpet-shaped ;  lamina  3iin.  across,  ovate, 
acuminate.  Parents  :  S.  flava  and  S.  rubra.  (G.  C.  n.  s.,  xvi.  p.  41.) 


Sarraceuia— continued. 

S.  Swaniana  (Swan's).  I.  funnel-shaped,  slightly  incurved, 
greenish-purple,  the  inside  of  the  tube,  as  well  as  the  lamina, 
being  closely  reticulated  with  crimson  veins  ;  wing  rather  broad ; 
lamina  cordate-ovate,  bilobed  at  the  apex.  A  handsome  and 


FIG.  420.  PITCHERS  OF  a)  SARRACENIA  SWANIANA  AND  (2)  S.  MITCHELLIANA. 


8.  Stevens!!  (Stevens').  I  large  and  erect,  with  prominent 
straight,  deep  crimson  veins,  the  interstices  traversed  with 
numerous  vemlets  of  the  same  colour ;  lamina  large,  crisped 
deep  crimson.  Parents:  S.  purpurea.  and  S.  flam,  the  latter 
being  the  seed-bearer.  (G.  C.  n.  s.,  xvi.  p.  40.) 


well-marked   hybrid  between   S.    variolaris  and  S.   purpurea. 
See  Fig.  420. 

S.  Tolliana  (Toll's).  I.  long,  slender,  funnel-shaped,  the  orifice 
appearing  as  if  cut  straight  across,  with  a  recurved  margin, 
either  wholly  deep  purple-red  with  darker  ribs  and  veins,  or 
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Sarraceuia — continued. 

greenish  with  dark  purple  ribs  and  veins ;  lamina  broadly  reni- 
form,  undulated,  reticulated  with  reddish-purple.  Parents: 
S.  Drummondii  alba  and  S.  flava. 

S.  Williams!  (Williams').*  I.  quite  erect,  rather  short,  funnel- 
shaped,  constricted  a  short  distance  below  the  apex,  gtreen,  ribbed 
with  deep  purplish-crimson  ;  wing  veined  with  purplish-crimson  ; 
lamina  very  broad  and  full,  cordate-reniform,  strongly  marked  by 
trichotomous  ribs,  united  by  smaller  veins,  the  inside  more  closely 
reticulated  with  deep   purplish-crimson.    A  very   distinct  and 
striking  hybrid  between  S.  purpurea  and  S.  flata. 
SARRACENIACE2E.     A  very   small  natural  order 
of     curious,    perennial    herbs,    inhabiting  turfy,    spongy 
bogs     in    America.     Flowers     solitary     or    few,     large, 
racemose,    nodding ;    sepals    four    or    five,     free,    hypo- 
gynous,   closely  imbricated  from  the  base,  snb-petaloid, 
persistent;    petals     five,    free,    hypogynous,    imbricated, 
deciduous,     or     (in     Heliamphora)     wanting ;     stamens 
numerous,   hypogynous,  free ;    filaments  filiform  ;   anthers 
two-celled ;     scapes    naked    or    few-bracted.     Leaves    all 
radical,     with     a     tubular     or     amphora-shaped    petiole 
(pitcher) ;    blade    (lid)    small,   rounded,   usually  lying  on 
the  orifice  of   the  petiole.     "  Sarracenia  rubra  has  been 
vaunted  in  Canada  as  a  specific  against  small-pox,  but 
has   not    proved    such.     The    pitcher-shaped    leaves    are 
effective  insect  traps;  a  sugary  secretion  exudes   at  the 
mouth   of   the   pitcher,   and   attracts   the   insects,  which 
descend  lower  in  the  tube,  where  they  meet  with  a  belt 
of  reflexed  hairs,   which  facilitate   their  descent  into   a 
watery  fluid  that  fills  the  bottom  of  the  cavity,  and  at 
the   same   time   prevents  their   egress "    (Le  Maout  and 
Decaisne).      The  order   embraces  three  genera — Darling- 
tonia,  Heliamphora,  and  Sarracenia — and  eight  species. 

SARSAPARILLA.  A  name  applied  to  the  roots 
of  several  plants,  more  especially  those  of  certain  species 
of  Smilax, 

SASHES.  Any  framework  in  a  glass  structure,  in 
which  glass  is  embedded,  whether  fixed  to  the  rafters 
or  not,  might  be  called  a  Sash,  but  the  term  is  most 
generally  used  in  teference  to  glazed  frames  which  open 
for  purposes  of  ventilation  in  a  house,  or  are  used  on 
pits,  &c.,  where  they  may  be  kept  on  or  pulled  off,  as 
considered  requisite.  These  latter  are  called  movable 
Sashes.  In  houses  of  modern  construction,  most  ven- 
tilating Sashes  are  made  to  open  by  means  of  iron 
gearing  and  levers,  an  arrangement  which  is  much  to  be 
commended  for  its  easy  and  effectual  mode  of  working. 

SASSAFRAS  (from  Sassafras,  the  Spanish  word  for 
Saxifrage,  like  virtues  to  which  plant  it  was  supposed 
to  possess).  ORD.  Laurinece.  A  monotypio  genus.  The 
species  is  an  ornamental,  hardy,  deciduous  tree,  with 
spicy-aromatic  bark,  and  very  mucilaginous  twigs  and 
foliage.  In  Virginia,  a  kind  of  beer  is  manufactured 
from  the  young  shoots ;  other  parts  of  the  tree  are  of 
economical  value,  the  oil  extracted  from  the  fruits 
being  used  by  perfumers.  The  tree  is  frequently  grown 
in  this  country ;  it  is  remarkable  for  the  variety  it  ex- 
hibits in  the  shape  and  size  of  its  leaves.  For  culture, 
&c.,  see  Lauras. 

S.  offlcinale  (officinal).  Sassafras-tree.  fl.  greenish-yellow, 
shortly  and  loosely  racemose;  perianth  tube  very  short,  the 
limb  segments  six  (sometimes  variously  abnormal) ;  bracts  small, 
narrow;  racemes  nearly  umbelliform,  shortly  pedunculate. 
April  I.  alternate,  membranous,  penniveined,  ovate,  entire,  or 
some  of  them  three-lobed,  soon  glabrous,  h.  15ft  to  30ft. 
Eastern  United  States,  1635.  (B.  M.  PJ.  220 ;  T.  S.  M.  360.) 
SYN.  Laurus  Sassafras. 

SASSAFRAS,  CALIFORNIAN.  See  Umbelhi- 
laria  californica. 

SASSAFRAS,  SWAMP.  A  common  name  for 
Magnolia  glauca. 

SASSAFRAS,  TASMANIAN.  A  name  applied 
to  Atherosperma  moschata. 

SASSAFRAS-TREE.     See  Sassafras  officinale. 
SATIN  FLOWER.       See  SisyrincMum, 
SATIN  MOTH.     See  Liparia. 


See    Cliloroxylou    Swie- 


SATINWOOD-TREE. 

tenia. 

SATIVUS.     Cultivated. 

SATUREIA  (the  old  Latin  name  used  by  Pliny). 
ORD.  Labiates.  A  genus  comprising  about  fourteen  species 
of  highly  aromatic,  hardy  herbs  or  under-shrubs  ;  one  is 
a  native  of  Florida,  and  the  rest  inhabit  the  Mediter- 
ranean region.  Flowers  whorled;  calyx  five-toothed  or 
very  obscurely  bilabiate  ;  corolla  tube  equalling  the 
calyx  or  bracteoles,  the  limb  bilabiate  ;  stamens  four, 
distant.  Leaves  small,  entire,  often  fascicled;  floral  and 
cauline  ones  conformed,  or  the  uppermost  ones  reduced 
to  email  bracts.  Several  species  have  been  introduced, 
but  only  two  call  for  notice  here.  The  leaves  of  both 
are  employed,  like  other  sweet  herbs,  for  seasoning,  in 
cookery.  "  Both  species  were  noticed  by  Virgil  as  being 
among  the  most  fragrant  of  herbs,  and  on  this  account 
were  recommended  to  be  grown  near  bee-hives.  Vinegar, 
flavoured  with  Savory  and  other  aromatic  herbs,  was 
as  much  used  by  the  ancient  Eomans  as  Mint-sauce  is 
at  the  present  day  with  us"  (Lindley  and  Moore). 

S.  hortensis  (garden).  Summer  Savory,  fl.  pale  lilac,  small, 
axillary,  on  short  pedicels  ;  common  peduncle  sometimes  three- 
flowered.  July.  I.  oblong-linear,  acute,  shortly  narrowed  at  base 
into  the  petioles,  h.  6in.  or  rather  more.  South  Europe,  1562. 
A  pubescent  annual.  See  also  Savory,  Summer. 

S.  montana  (mountain).    Winter  Savory,    fl.  very  pale  purple  ; 


cymes  shortly  pedunculate,  approximating  in  a  spike  or  raceme. 
June.    I.  oblong,  linear,  and  acute,  or  the  lower  ones  s 
or  cuneate  and  obtuse.    Stems  woody  at   base,  diffu 


me.    I.  oblong,  linear,  and  acute,  or  the  lower  ones  spathulate 
r  cuneate  and  obtuse.    Stems  woody  at   base,  diffuse,  much 
branched.   South  Europe,  1562.  A  glabrous  or  scabrous-put 
under-shrub.    (S.  F.  G.  543.)    See  also  Savory,  Winter. 

SATYRIUM  (Satyrion  was  the  name  given  by 
Dioscorides  to  one  of  the  Orchids,  from  saturos,  a 
satyr;  alluding  to  supposed  aphrodisiacal  properties). 
SYN.  Diplecthrum.  ORD.  Orchidece.  A  rather  large 
genus  (nearly  fifty  species  have  been  described)  of 
stove,  greenhouse,  or  half-hardy,  terrestrial,  tuberous- 
rooted  orchids,  inhabiting  the  East  Indies,  the  Masca- 
rene  Islands,  and,  for  the  most  part,  Southern  and 
tropical  Africa.  Flowers  mediocre  or  rather  large, 
rarely  small,  in  dense  spikes;  sepals  and  petals  free, 
much  spreading  or  reflexed ;  lip  sessile  at  the  base  of 
the  column,  broad,  concave,  galeate,  or  cucullate,  un- 
divided, double-spurred,  or  bisaccate ;  bracts  membranous 
or  somewhat  leafy.  Leaves  few  on  the  lower  part  of 
the  stem,  rarely  many  at  the  sides  of  a  tall  stem. 
Tuber  undivided.  The  species  in  cultivation  are  de- 
scribed below.  Most  of  them  will  succeed  admirably 
in  a  cold  frame,  in  a  compost  of  turfy  peat,  fibry  loam, 
and  sand,  with  plenty  of  drainage.  S.  ciliatum  and 
S.  nepalense  thrive  under  similar  treatment  as  regards 
compost,  but  require  a  greenhouse  temperature.  Propa- 
gation may  be  effected  by  division  of  the  roots,  made  as 
fresh  growth  is  commencing.  Except  where  otherwise 
indicated,  the  under-mentioned  species  are  South  African. 
S.  aureum  (golden).*  fl.  deep  orange-colour,  shaded  with  rich 
crimson.  July  and  August,  and  continuing  in  perfection  a 
long  time.  h.  1ft  or  more.  1842.  A  fine  plant.  (P.  M.  B. 
xv.B31.) 

S.  candidum  (white),  fl.  white,  very  sweetly  aromatic ;  sepals 
linear,  spreading ;  petals  smaller,  ascending,  recurved  at  apex ; 
lip  inflated,  obtuse.  September.  I.  twin,  somewhat  roundish- 
ovate,  glabrous.  A.  sometimes  lift.  1836. 

S.  carnenm  (flesh-coloured),  fl.  white,  suffused  with  flesh-colour, 
large ;  sepals  obtuse ;  petals  inequilateral ;  lip  galeate,  apiculate, 


radical,  twin, 
h.  lift.    1797.    (] 


B.  M. 


reflexed  ;  bracts  rose-margined.  June, 
cular,  fleshy;  sheaths  leafy,  cucullate. 
1512;  F.  d.  S.  329.) 

S.  ciliatum  (ciliated),  fl.  pinkish-white  ;  sepals  linear,  narrower 
than  the  petals,  ciliated  ;  lip  galeate,  the  spurs  very  short;  bracts 
very  long,  leafy;  spike  oval,  imbricated.  August.  I.  ovate- 
lanceolate,  erect.  Himalayas,  1880. 

S.  coriifolium  (leathery-leaved).*  ft.  yellow ;  sepals  and  petals 
linear,  obtuse,  glabrous,  shorter  than  the  orbicular  lip ; 
cylindrical,  obtuse,  bearded  within ;  bracts  ovate,  reflexed ;  i 
few-flowered.  October.  I.  oblong-lanceolate,  acute,  s 
slightly  scabrous  on  the  margins,  h.  1ft  1820.  (B. 
B.  B.  703 ;  S.  B.  F.  Q.  ii.  3 ;  L.  B.  C.  104,  under  name  of  S.  cucuJ. 
latuin.) 
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S.  cncullatnm  (hooded).  /.  green,  with  an  unpleasant  odour ; 
intermediate  sepal  longer  than  the  petals,  linear,  obtuse,  lateral 
ones  larger,  all  connate  at  base  ;  lip  acute,  fleshy ;  spurs  pendu- 
lous ;  bracts  concave,  reflexed.  June.  I.  twin,  orbicular, 
scabrous-ciliated  ;  sheaths  inflated,  distant,  furfuraceous-ciliated. 
h.  9in.  1786.  (B.  K.  416.)  SYN.  Orchis  bicornia  (A.  B.  R.  315). 
S.  erectum  (erect).  /.  of  a  yellowish-orange  or  pale  purple 
colour ;  sepals  and  petals  scarcely  longer  than  the  galeate  Up ; 
spurs  filiform ;  bracts  concave,  reflexed,  longer  than  the  flowers ; 
spike  many-flowered.  February.  I.  oblong,  obtuse,  coriaceous, 
with  cartilaginous  margins,  scabrous,  much-spreading,  changing 
to  convolute,  imbricated  sheaths.  Stem  lift,  to  2ft.  high, 
wholly  sheathed.  1838.  (B.  117.)  SYN.  S.  pustulatum  (B.  B. 
1840,  18). 

S.  foliosum  (leafy),  fl.  pale  purplish,  small,  erect ;  lateral  sepals 
spreading,  the  middle  one  decurved ;  petals  obtuse,  sub-erect; 
galea  hemispherical,  longer  than  the  filiform  spurs ;  bracts  longer 
than  the  flowers;  spike  dense,  obtuse,  imbricated.  July. 
I.  oblong-lanceolate,  erect,  cucullate,  imbricated,  nearly  as  long 
as  the  stem.  Stem  1ft.  to  lift,  high,  leafy.  1828. 
S.  nepalense  (Nepaul).*  fl.  rose-pink,  fragrant ;  lateral  sepals 
oblong,  middle  one  and  petals  linear ;  lip  galeate,  apiculate ; 
spurs  filiform;  bracts  reflexed,  as  long  as  the  flowers;  spike 
oblong,  loose,  many-flowered.  I,  radical  ones  ovate  or  lanceo- 
late, erect;  cauline  ones  shorter,  spreading,  sheathing  at  base. 
h.  1ft.  or  more.  East  Indies,  1882.  (B.  M.  6625.) 
S.  pustulatum  (pustular).  A  synonym  of  £  erectum. 

SAUCERS.  Occasionally,  these  are  useful  for  stand- 
ing plants  in,  while  they  are  in  rooms  or  in  places  where 
water  cannot  readily  be  applied.  Generally,  plants  are 
soon  injured  by  standing  in  Saucers  of  water,  as  the 
soil  becomes  sour;  but  those  which  naturally  require 
plenty  of  moisture,  or  grow  in  water,  may  be  so 
treated  with  safety.  Saucers  are  made  to  suit  all  the 
smaller  sizes  of  flower-pots,  and  may  be  procured,  in  most 
instances,  from  the  same  pottery.  For  preserving  a 
tender  plant  against  the  attack  of  slugs,  &c.,  it  is  some- 
times an  effectual  plan  to  place  an  inverted  pot  in  the 
middle  of  a  Saucer  of  water,  and  stand  the  plant  on  the 
top  of  it.  Glazed  Saucers  may  be  recommended  for 
rooms,  as  they  do  not  allow  moisture  to  pass  through 
and  injure  anything  on  which  they  may  be  stood. 

SAUXDERSIA  (named  after  W.  W.  Saunders,  1809- 
1879,  an  ardent  collector  and  cultivator  of  rare  and 
curious  plants).  OBD.  Orchidece.  A.  monotypio  genus. 
The  species  is  a  stove,  epiphytal  orchid.  For  culture, 
see  Epidendmm. 

S.  mirabilis  (wonderful),    fl.  greenish-white,  flushed  with  yellow 
and  purple,  medium-sized;  sepals  and  petals  free  above,  sub-equal, 
spreading,  ovate  ;   lip  shortly  connate  with  the  column  towards 
the  base,  the  claw   exceeding  the   sepals,  the  blade  bilobed  ; 
column  short ;  pollen  masses  two ;  scape  short,  recurved,  sub- 
fasciculately  many-flowered;    bracts   ovate.     I.    oblong,  fleshy- 
coriaceous.    Stem  very  short,  one-leaved,  scarcely  or  not  at  all 
pseudo-bulbous.    Brazil    (B.  X.  O.  177.) 
SAURATJJA  (from  Sauraujo,  the  name  of  a  Portu- 
guese   botanist    known    to   Willdenow).     SYNS.    Blumia, 
Marumia,    Palava    (of    Euiz     and    Pavon),    Reinwardtia 
(of  Blume).     OBD.  Ternstromiacece.     A  genus  comprising 
about    sixty   species    of    mostly  stove    trees    or    shrubs, 
usually  strigose-pilose  or  hairy,  inhabiting  Asia  or  tropi- 
cal   and    sub-tropical    America.     Flowers    usually  herm- 
aphrodite;   sepals   five,  closely  imbricated;    petals    five, 
imbricated,     connate     or    rarely    nearly    free     at    base; 
stamens  numerous,  adhering  to  the  base  of  the  corolla; 
peduncles  axillary  or  lateral,  many-flowered,  sub-panicu- 
late,   or    rarely    shortened    and     few-flowered.       Leaves 
usually    serrated.      The    under-mentioned    species    merit 
culture    on    account   of    their    fine    flowers  and    leaves. 
All  are   stove    shrubs,    thriving  in  a   compost    of    loam 
and  peat.     Propagated  by  ripened  cuttings,   inserted  in 
sand,  under  a  glass,  in  heat. 

S.  excelsa  (tall),  /white;  peduncles  long,  covered  with  brown 
hairs,  trichotomously  panicled  at  the  apex.  June.  I  oblong- 
obovate,  rather  acute,  quite  entire,  scabrous  above,  hairy  beneath 
at  the  veins,  h.  10ft.  Caraccas,  1820. 

S.  nepaulensis  (Nepaul).  fl.  white;  racemes  many-flowered, 
panicled,  on  long  peduncles.  August.  I.  lanceolate,  9in.  long 
2in.  to  3in.  wide,  acuminate,  serrate,  smooth  above  beneath 
(as  well  as  the  branchlets)  covered  with  brown  down.  h.  6ft. 


(as  well 
Nepaul, 


Saurauj  a — continued. 

S.  spectabills  (remarkable),  fl.  white,  in  ample,  much-branched 
panicles ;  petals  obcordate,  twice  exceeding  the  calyx.  June. 
I.  obovate-lanceolate,  shortly  acuminate,  connate  at  base,  petio- 
late,  doubly  serrate,  naked  in  the  axils  of  the  veins.  Branches, 
peduncles,  calyces,  and  nerves  of  leaves,  adpressedly  ferruginous- 
bristly.  A.  10ft.  Brazil,  1842.  (B.  M.  3982.) 

SAUROGLOSSUM.  Included  under  Spirantlies 
(which  see). 

SAUROMATUM  (from  saura,  a  lizard ;  alluding  to 
the  speckled  interior  of  the  spathe).  OBD.  Aroidea 
(AracecB).  |A  genus  consisting  of  about  half-a-dozen 
species  of  stove,  tuberous-rooted,  herbaceous  perennials, 
natives  of  tropical  Asia  and  Africa.  Flowers  on  a  long, 
appendicolate  spadix,  f  shorter  than  the  spathe,  males  and 
females  remote;  spathe  marcescent,  at  length  vanish- 
ing, the  tube  ventricose,  the  margins  more  or  less  con- 
nate, the  throat  opening,  the  lamina  lanceolate,  elon- 
gated. Leaves  solitary,  pedately  parted ;  petioles  elon- 
gated, terete.  The  introduced  species  are  here  described. 
They  thrive  in  a  compost  of  light  loam  and  peat,  in 
equal  proportions.  Propagated  by  offsets. 

S.  guttatum  (spotted),  fl.,  spathe  tube  green  outside,  oblong, 
the  lamina  olive  outside  and  yellowish-preen  within,  with 
rather  large,  irregular,  dark  purple  spots ;  spadix  terete- 
conical  ;  peduncle  short.  May.  I.,  segments  oblong  or  oblong- 
lanceolate,  acuminate ;  petioles  unspotted,  h.  IJft.  Himalayas, 
1830.  (B.  B.  1017,  under  name  of  Arum  venosum.) 

S.  pedatnm  (pedate-leaved).  fl.,  spathe  tube  dark  purple  within, 
loosely  constricted  above  the  middle,  the  lamina  narrow-elon- 
gated, yellowish,  with  very  dense,  confluent,  purple  spots. 
March.  1.  pedatisect ;  segments  seven,  nine,  or  eleven,  obovate- 
oblong,  acute,  very  shortly  or  scarcely  acuminate,  obtuse  at  base ; 
petioles  long.  h.  3ft.  East  Indies,  1815.  (B.  G.  495.) 

S.  punctatum  (dotted).  /.,  spathe  green,  marked  with  brown 
spots ;  peduncle  short.  I.  trifoliolate ;  middle  leaflet  solitary, 
elliptic,  long-acuminate ;  lateral  ones  pedately  seven-parted,  the 
outer  segments  smaller,  h.  1ft  Himalaya  (?),  1858. 

S.  venosum  (veined).*  fl.,  spathe  purplish  outside,  the  tube 
oblong,  the  lamina  yellowish  within,  with  crowded,  small, 
oblong,  purple  spots;  spadix  appendix  very  long,  cylindrical; 
peduncle  very  short,  violet-spotted.  I.,  segments  oblong,  cuneate 
towards  the  base,  acuminate  at  apex,  the  midrib  and  lateral 
nerves  yellowish;  petioles  spotted,  h.  1ft  East  Indies,  1848. 
(B.  M.  4465;  F.  d.  S.  1334;  L.  J.  F.  12,  under  name  of 
S.  guttatum.) 

SAUROPUS  (from  sauros,  a  lizard,  and  ports,  a 
foot ;  Blume,  the  originator  of  the  genus,  does  not  say 
why  it  is  so  named).  SY.N.  Ceratogynum.  OBD.  Euphor- 
biacece.  A  genus  comprising  about  fourteen  species  of 
stove  shrubs,  with  the  habit  of  Phyllanthus,  natives  of 
the  East  Indies,  the  Malayan  Archipelago  (and  New 
Caledonia  ?).  Flowers  fascicled  in  the  axils,  all  pedi- 
cellate, the  males  minute,  the  females  in  the  same  or 
in  a  distinct  axil,  solitary  or  rarely  two.  Leaves  alter- 
nate, distichous,  membranous,  entire.  For  culture  of 
S.  albicans  Gardnerianus,  the  only  species  introduced, 
see  Phyllanthus. 

S.  albicans  Gardnerianus  (whitish,  Gardner's)  I.  oblong, 
ovate,  scarcely  rounded-obtuse  or  sub-obtuse  at  base,  acute  and 
acuminate  at  apex,  small,  deep  green,  with  a  greyish  central 
blotch.  Branches  and  branchlets  slender,  green,  the  latter 
angular.  Ceylon,  1861. 

SAURTJRE2E.     A  tribe  of  Piperacecn. 

SAURURUS  (from  sauros,  a  lizard,  and  oura,  a  tail ; 
alluding  to  the  form  of  the  inflorescence).  Lizard's  Tail. 
SYNS.  Anonymo,  HattuscJiTcia,  Spathium.  TBIBE  Sau- 
rurece  of  OBD.  Piperaceae.  A  small  genus  (two  species) 
of  hardy,  aquatic,  perennial  herbs  ;  one  is  a  native  of 
Eastern  Asia,  and  the  other  North  American.  Flowers 
small,  numerous,  in  a  terminal  raceme,  each  with  a 
small  bract ;  perianth  wanting ;  stamens  six  or  eight,  or 
fewer  by  abortion.  Fruit  sub-globose.  Leaves  alter- 
nate, broad,  cordate;  stipules  membranous,  adnate  to 
the  petioles.  The  plants  should  be  grown  in  sandy 
loam,  in  a  pond  or  cistern.  They  may  be  increased 
by  seeds,  or  by  divisions. 

S.  cernuus  (drooping).  American  Swamp  Lily.  fl.  white,  in 
a  dense  spike,  4in.  to  6in.  long,  nodding  at  the  end ;  bracts 
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lanceolate ;   filaments  long  and  capillary.     June  to  August     L 

cordate,  acuminate,  converging-ribbed,  without  distinct  stipules. 

Stem  Iff  to  2ft  high.    North  America,  1758. 
S.  chinensis  (Chinese).    A  synonym  of  S.  Lourein. 
S.  Lonreiri  (Loureiro's).    This  is  closely  allied  to  S.  cernutu,  but 

may  be  distinguished  by  the  following  characters  :  filaments  verv 

short;      '  "     ' 

Asia, 


> :  spike  equalling  the  leaves  ;  stem  very  angular.    Eastern 
1819.    (B.  G.  756.)    SY.N.  S.  chinentit. 


FIG.  421.  FLOWERI.NG  BRANCH  OP  SACVAGESU  EHECTA. 


SAUSSUREA  (named  after  the  Swiss  philosopher 
Horace  Benedict  de  Saussure,  1740-1799,  who  pos- 
sessed a  considerable  knowledge  of  botany).  Sawwort. 
SYNS.  Bennetia,  Heterotrichum  (of  Bieberetein).  Includ- 
ing Aplotaxis  and  F rolovia.  OKD.  Compositce.  A  genns 
comprising  about  sixty  species  of  hardy,  glabrous  or 
wbite-tomentose,  perennial  herbs,  mostly  found  on  moun- 
tains in  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America.  Flower-heads 
purplish  or  bluish,  sometimes  narrow  and  corymbose, 
sometimes  broader  and  pedunculate,  solitary  or  loosely 
paniculate ;  involucre  ovoid,  oblong  or  globose,  with  many 
series  of  closely  imbricated  bracts,  the  outer  ones  elon- 
gated ;  receptacle  flat  or  convex,  densely  bristly-paleaceous 
or  rarely  naked ;  rays  sometimes  deeply  five-fid ;  achenes 
glabrous;  pappus  bristles  in  one  or  two  series.  Leaves 
alternate,  entire,  toothed,  or  pinnatifid,  the  teeth  or 
lobes  unarmed.  The  species  are  not  very  ornamental. 
A  selection  of  those  introduced  is  given  below.  They 
thrive  in  ordinary  garden  soil,  and  may  be  increased  by 
seeds. 

S.  albescens  (whitish).  JL-headt  purple;  involucre  oblong, 
slightly  hoary,  the  scales  very  acuminate ;  corymbs  compound, 
many-beaded.  July  L  white-tomentose  beneath  ;  canlme  ones 
Se,  ovat"obtu%  sub-entire,  h.  2ft.  Nepaul,  1837.  SYS. 
4phfrim  albescent. 

S.  alpina  (alpine).  JL-headg  purple,  2in.  to  3in.  in  diameter; 
involucre  ovoid,  with  obtuse,  woolly  bracts ;  corymbs  dense. 
August  J.  oblong-lanceolate,  toothed,  cottony  beneath ;  lower 
ones  petioled,  4in.  to  Tin.  long,  acuminate ;  upper  ones  smaller, 
sessile.  Stem  simple,  tin.  to  8in.  high,  stout,  erect,  leafy. 
Europe  (Britain),  Ac.  (Sy.  En.  B.  703.) 

S.  elegana  (elegant).  JL-heads  pink,  corymbose ;  involucre  sub- 
cylindrical,  hoary-villons,  the  outer  scales  ovate,  the  inner  ones 
oblong  July.  I.  slightly  scabrous  above,  cobwebby-tomentose 
beneath ;  lower  ones  lyrately  pinnatifid  or  toothed ;  upper  ones 
oblong,  nearly  entire,  acuminate  at  both  ends.  A.  2ft  Caucasus, 
1820. 

S.  pulchella  (pretty).*  JL-head*  purple,  globose,  corymbose ; 
outer  involncral  scales  tomentose,  inner  ones  coloured.  July. 
L  slightly  scabrous,  pinnatifid ;  segments  linear  -acute,  slightly 
toothed;  cauline  leaves  sub-decurrent,  the  uppermost  ones 
undivided.  A.  2ft  Siberia,  <fcc.,  1855.  (B.  B.  KTUJL  18;  B.  M. 
2589,  under  name  of  Serratula  puicUUa.) 


Saussurea — continued. 

S.  pygmsea  (dwarf),  fl.-headi  purple ;  involucral  scales  slightly 
hairy,  all  acuminated.  July.  .  I.  mostly  clustered,  sessile,  linear, 
sub-entire,  with  revolnte  margins,  slightly  hairy  beneath.  Steins 
dwarf,  sparsely  leafy,  one-headed,  h.  1ft  Eastern  Europe, 
1816.  (J.  F.  A.  440,  under  name  of  Serratula  pygrncca.) 

SAUSSUREA  (of  Salisbury).     A  synonym  of  Funtio. 

SAUSSURIA  (of  Mcanch).  A  synonym  of  Nepeta 
(which  see). 

SAUVAGESIA  (named  after  Francis  Bossier  de 
Sanvages,  1706-1767,  Professor  of  Botany  at  Montpelier, 
and  a  friend  and  correspondent  of  Linnaeus).  OED. 
Violarieae.  A  genus  containing  about  ten  species  of 
stove,  highly  glabrous  herbs  or  sub-shrubs,  all  tropical 
American.  Flowers  white,  pink,  or  violet,  axillary  or 
disposed  in  terminal  racemes ;  sepals  sub-equal ;  petals 
equal,  convolute.  Leaves  alternate,  rather  rigid,  entire 
or  serrulated;  stipules  pectinate-ciliated.  The  species 
introduced  is  a  charming  little  annual.  Seeds  should 
be  thinly  sown,  during  March,  in  pots  of  loam  and 
peat,  and  the  young  plants  treated  as  other  stove 
annuals. 

S.  erecta  (erect).  Iron  Shrnb ;  St.  Martin's  Herb,  f,  pink  or 
purple-red;  sepals  aristate-acnminate ;  petals  obovate,  apicu- 
late.  May  to  October.  I.  lanceolate,  serrated.  Stem  branched, 
procumbent  or  erect  h.  6in.  Mexico,  1824.  See  Fig.  42L  SY.N. 
S.  geminiflora. 

S.  geminiflora  (twin-flowered).    A  synonym  of  S.  erecta. 
SAUVAGESIE2E.     A  tribe  of  Violariea. 

SAVANNAH  FLOWER.  A  name  applied  to 
Echitet  tuberecta,  and  other  species. 

SAVASTANA.  A  synonym  of  Hierochloe  (which 
tee). 

SAVIN-TREE.     See  Junipems  Sabina. 

SAVORY,  SUMMER  (Satureia  hortensis).  A  hardy 
annual,  native  of  Southern  Europe,  cultivated  for  its 
aromatic  tops,  which  are  used,  in  culinary  preparations, 
for  flavouring  and  seasoning.  It  is  raised  from  seeds, 
which  should  be  sown  early  in  April,  in  shallow  drills, 
about  1ft.  apart.  Select  a  sunny  situation,  and  thin  out 
,  the  seedlings,  when  large  enough,  to  6in.  asunder  in  the 
rows.  When  the  plants  are  in  flower,  they  may  be 
pulled  up,  tied  in  bundles,  and  dried  for  winter  use. 

SAVORY,  WINTER  (Satureia  montana).  A  dwarf, 
hardy,  evergreen  under-shrub,  also  a  native  of  Southern 
Europe,  and  grown  for  the  same  purposes  as  Summer 
Savory.  It  may  be  raised  from  seeds,  sown  at  a  similar 
period,  and  in  the  same  way ;  also  from  cuttings  and 
divisions.  Cuttings  formed  of  young  side  shoots,  with  a 
heel  attached,  may  be  readily  rooted  under  a  hand  glass,  or 
in  a  shady  border  outside.  Divisions  should  be  made  in 
March  or  April,  and  plants  obtained  in  this  way,  or  from 
cuttings,  should  be  permanently  inserted  in  rows,  at  dis- 
tances of  about  1ft  apart,  during  a  showery  period,  at 
the  latter  part  of  summer. 

SAVOURY  AKEE-TREE.     See  Cnpania  sapida. 

SAVOY  CABBAGE.  See  Brassica  oleracea 
bullata  major  and  Cabbage. 

S  A  W  llUST.  This  is  occasionally  used  as  a  manure  ; 
but  it  decays  so  slowly  that  it  is  little  esteemed  for  this 
purpose.  Applied  in  considerable  quantity,  it  has  bee'n 
found  to  produce  little  effect  the  first  year ;  but  each 
succeeding  year  the  crop  was  increased,  till  it  reached 
its  mftTi'mnm  in  the  fourth  year.  Sawdust  should  be 
made  up  into  a  compost  with  farmyard  manure,  earth, 
and  other  materials;  and  the  value  of  the  compost  is 
much  increased  by  saturation  with  liquid  manures,  gas- 
liquor,  or  other  fluids  containing  ammonia.  The  manurial 
value  of  Sawdust  is  considerably  greater  when  it  is  well 
decayed  than  while  it  is  fresh ;  but  the  material  can  be 
recommended  as  manure  only  when  there  are  accumu- 
lations of  it  to  be  disposed  of. 

3  B 
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SAWFLIES  (TenthredinidcB).  A  large  section  of 
Hymenoptera  (see  Insects),  characterised  by  the  females 
possessing  an  organ  adapted  to  cut  through  the  skin  of 


FIG.  422.  LARVAE  OF  ROSE-LEAF  SAWFLY. 


leaves  and  of  branches,  so  as  to  permit  of  eggs,  being  placed 
in  the  slits.  This  organ  resembles  a  minute  double  saw 
(whence  the  popular  name  of  the  insects),  and  is  toothed 
so  as  to  serve  as  one,  but  the  details  of  the  toothing  vary 
with  the  species.  The  larree  of  all  feed  on  plants.  Most 
of  them  greatly  resemble  the  larvae  of  Butterflies  and 
Moths,  except  in  having  from  eighteen  to  twenty-two 
claspers  or  prolegs.  Nearly  all  the  larvae  feed  on  leaves, 
exposed  on  the.  surfaces  or  the  edges  of  the  latter ;  but 
some  burrow  between  the  surfaces  of  the  leaves  (e.g., 
Fenusa  Ulmi),  and  others  live  protected  in  the  interior 
of  fleshy  pea-shaped  or  bean-shaped  galls  on  the  leaves 
(e.g.,  Nematus  gallicola),  or  swellings  in  the  branches,  of 
Willows.  When  full  grown,  most  of  them  go  underground, 
spin  cocoons  there,  and  in  them  become  pupsa.  Some 
(e.g.,  Trichiosoma  lucorum  and  Lyda)  fix  their  cocoons 
to  branches  of  the  food-plants,  or  spin  up  among  dead 
leaves  or  rubbish.  The  larvae  of  the  Eose-leaf  Saw- 
fly  (see  Fig.  422),  and  of  the  Gooseberry  and  Currant 
Sawfly  {see  Fig.  423),  are  good  types  of  Sawfly  larvae. 


FIG.  423.  LARVA  OF  GOOSEBERRY  AND  CURRANT  SAWFLY 
Ribesii). 


In  like  manner,  the  Gooseberry  and  Currant  Sawfly 
(Nematus  Ribesii,  see  Fig.  424)  is  a  good  type  of  a 
large  majority  of  the  mature  Sawflies. 

Sawflies  are  mostly  sluggish  and  heavy  in  their  move- 
ments, even  on  the  wing.  The  head  is  usually  broad  ;  and 
there  is  no  narrowed  foot-stalk  between  the  thorax  and 
the  abdomen.  The  colours  are  very  generally  black, 
yellow,  or  brown  on  the  body  and  limbs;  the  wings  are 
almost  always  transparent,  and  are  of  the  form  shown  in 
Fig.  424  The  largest  Sawflies  in  Britain  are  about  as 
large  as  a  small  Humble  Bee,  but  most  are  of  small  size. 

Many  species  are  very  harmful  to  cultivated  plants  ;  and 
references  will  be  found  to  the  worst  under  Gooseberry 
and  Currant  Sawfly,  Lopuyrns,  Lyda,  Nematus, 
Pear  (INSECTS),  Rose  Sawflies,  Slug-worms,  and 
Turnip  Sawfly.  Among  the  plants  that  suffer  most  are 


Sawflies  — continued. 

Coniferce,  Currants  and  Gooseberries,  Hawthorns,  Roses, 
fruit-trees,  Willows,  and  Turnips;  but  few  plants  al- 
together escape  injury.  Certain  species 
of  Sawflies,  injurious  to  cultivated  produce, 
feed  exposed  on  the  plants,  and  may  be 
hand-picked ;  or,  if  very  numerous,  and  if 
circumstances  permit,  they  may  be  destroyed 
by  watering  the  plants  with  infusions  of 
powder  of  Hellebore,  or  of  Paris  Green. 
Social  larvae,  as  in  the  genus  Lyda,  which 
spin  a  common  web,  may  be  removed  and 
destroyed  with  the  web.  For  further  in- 
formation, see  the  headings  just  quoted. 

SAW     PALMETTO.      See    Serenoa 
serrulata. 

SAWS.  Instruments  in  frequent  de- 
mand for  various  purposes  in  gardens.  An 
ordinary  Saw,  with  the  teeth  set  rather 
wide,  answers  well  for  sawing  wood,  cutting 
down  trees,  &c.  In  addition,  a  cross-cut  Saw  should  be 
at  command,  as  it  is  occasionally  necessary  to  cut  down 
branches  or  trees  that  are  too  large  for  severing  without 
an  instrument  of  this  description.  Pruning  Saws,  for 
removing  branches  or  spurs  in  ordinary  pruning,  are 
invaluable  for  their  purpose ;  they  are  small,  and  carried 
to  a  point,  something  like  those  used  for  turning  or 
catting  circular  holes  in  boards.  It  is  most  important 
that  Saws  of  every  kind  should  be  kept  clean  and  in 
a  dry  place,  when  not  in  use.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  rub 
a  little  sweet  oil  over  the  blades,  in  order  to  prevent 
them  from  rusting. 


FIG.  424.   GOOSEBERRY  AND  CURRANT  SAWFLY  (Nematug  Ribesii) 
a,  Lines  to  show_actual  spread  of  wings  and  length  of  body. 

SAW-WORT.  A  common  name  for  certain  species 
of  Saussurea  and  Serratula. 

SAXEGOTHEA  (named  in  honour  of  his  late  Eoyal 
Highness    Prince    Albert).       STN.    Squamataxus.      OKD. 
Conifera.      A  monotypic  genus.       The  species  is  a  half- 
hardy,  evergreen  tree.    For  culture,  see  Tazus. 
S.  conspicna  (conspicuous).     Prince    Albert's   Yew.    /.,  male 
catkins  in  terminal  spikes  or  racemes  :  females  in  spherical  heads, 
in  the  form  of  a  little  cone,  on  long,  slender,  terminal  foot-stalks, 
sometimes  drooping.     June.    fr.  composed  of  several  consoli- 
dated, free  scales,  formed  into  a  solid,  fleshy,  depressed  cone. 
I.   alternate   and  scattered,  or  somewhat  in  two  rows  on  the 
branchlets,  leathery,  stiff,  linear  or  oblong-lanceolate,  somewhat 
falcate,  slightly  twisted  and  reflected,  iin.  to  liin.  long,  convex 
above,  shortly  petiolate,  acute.    A.  30ft.    Southern  Chili,  1846. 
(J.  H.  S.  vi.  25fc.) 

S  AXIFRAGA  (an  old  Latin  name  used  by  Pliny,  and 
derived  from  saxum,  a  rock,  and  frango,  to  break ;  so 
called  because  it  was  supposed  to  break  stones  in  the 
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Saxifraga — continued. 

bladder).  Breakstone ;  Rockfoil ;  Saxifrage.  Including 
Ciliaria,  Hirculw,  Megasea,  Miscopetalum,  ifuscaria, 
Robertsonia,  Spatularia  (of  Haworth).  OBD.  Saxifragece. 
A  large  genus  of  mostly  hardy,  perennial,  rarely  annual, 
highly  glabrous,  pilose,  or  glandular,  erect  or  decumbent 
herbs,  natives  of  the  North  and  South  temperate  and 
Arctic  zones,  rarely  found  in  Asia,  and  very  rare  in 
Sonth  America;  absent  from  Australia,  South  Africa, 
and  the  Pacific.  Flowers  white  or  yellow,  rarely 
purple  or  rose,  paniculate  or  corymbose ;  calyx  tube 
short  or  elongated,  free  or  adnate  at  the  base  with  the 
ovary;  lobes  five,  erect  or  spreading,  imbricated;  petals 
five,  equal  or  rarely  unequal,  sometimes  fimbriated  or 
gland-bearing  at  base,  perigynous  or  sub-hypogynous ; 
stamens  ten,  rarely  five,  inserted  with  the  petals. 
Leaves  variable ;  radical  ones  frequently  rosnlate  ; 
cauline  ones  generally  alternate ;  petioles  sheathing  at 
base.  A  dozen  species  are  indigenous  to  Britain.  The 
best-known  species  are  described  below ;  all,  except 
where  otherwise  stated,  are  hardy  perennials.  With  few 
exceptions,  Saxifragas  are  amongst  the  easiest  of  plants 
to  cultivate,  they  may  be  grown  in  any  open  soil,  and 
generally  prefer  to  be  surrounded  with  stoneo.  Propa- 
gated readily  by  offsets  or  by  division  of  the  tufts.  Great 
variation  is  represented  in  the  habits  of  the  numerous 
species.  They  are  nearly  all  beautiful  and  interesting 
subjects. 


FIG.  425.  SAXIFRAGA  CJ-SIA,  showing  Habit  and  detached 
Rosette  of  Leaves. 


radkal  ones  cordate,  on  rather  long  petioles,  with  the  lobes 

ss?!  rffi-  ssSh-xffi.  srsa-  S- 

S.  petrcea  (B.  M.  3026). 
S  adscendens  (ascending),  of  Vahl.     A  synonym  of  S.  aquatw. 
s!  aizoides  (Aizoon-like).»   JL  orange  or  golden-yellow   dotted 
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Sazifraga  —  continued. 

attenuated,  very  obtuse/minutely  crenate-serrated  ;  cauline  ones 
oblong,  serrated.  Stems  erect,  glandular-hairy,  few-leaved  ; 
branches  racemose,  h.  tin.  1848.  A  hybrid  between  5.  Gtum 
and  5.  Aizoon. 

S.  aqnatica  (aquatic),  fl.  white,  large,  shortly  pedicellate  ;  calyx 
segments  ovate-lanceolate,  longer  than  the  tube  ;  petals  obovate- 
oblong,  more  than  twice  the  length  of  the  calyx;  inflorescence 
w,  crowded  above.  July  and  August.  J.  fleshy, 


, 

loose  below,  crowe  aove.  uy  an  August.  J.  fleshy, 
sparsely  pilose,  dilated  at  base  ;  cauline  ones  sessile,  incised- 
trilobed  above  the  middle.  Stems  simple  or  racemose-paniculate 
from  the  base.  h.  lit.  to  lift.  Pyrenees.  (R.  O.  1167.)  SYX. 
S.  adscendem  (of  Vahl). 

S.  aretloldea  (Aretia-like).*  fl.,  petals  golden-yellow,  crenulate, 
with  several  straight  nerves  ;  corymu  dense,  few-flowered  ; 
peduncles  clothed  with  clammy  down.  May  to  July.  I.  aggre- 
gate, linear-ligulate,  upright,  mucronulate,  keeled,  glaucous,  with 
cartilaginous  margins,  h.  2m.  Pyrenees,  1826.  (B.  M.  5849.) 

S.  bronchialls  (bronchial),  fl.  cream-coloured  ;  calyx  segment* 
oblong-lanceolate,  glabrous  ;  petals  oblong,  twice  as  long  as  the 
calyx  ;  pedicels  glandular,  erecto-patent  May.  i.  rather  rigid, 
linear-lanceolate,  mucronulate  at  apex,  the  margins  ciliated  or 
ciliate-spinulose.  Stems  ascending,  densely  leafy  at  base  ;  flori- 
ferous  ones  paniculate  above,  h.  6in.  North  America,  1819. 
SYN.  S.  densa. 

S.  Bnrseriana  (Burser's).*  fl.  milk-coloured,  large  and  beautiful, 
lin 

March  to  June.  I.  rosulate,  triquetrous,  pungent,  smooth,  glau- 
cous. Stems  usually  one-flowered,  h.  IJin.  Alps,  1826.  Plant 
densely  tufted.  (On.,  Sept.  17,  1877.) 

bout  2in. 
A  beau- 
p. 14L) 

S.  caasia  (grey).*  fl.  milk-coloured,  disposed  in  a  small  panicle  ; 
petals  roundish,  nnguiculate.  May  and  June.  I.  linear-oblong. 
aggregate,  recurved,  keeled,  the  upper  surface  with  marginal 
dots  regularly  disposed  ;  cauline  ones  few.  Stems  (and  peduncles) 
smoothish.  A.  l*in.  to  3in.  Alps,  1752.  See  Fig.  425.  (J.  F.  A. 
374;  L.B.  C.  421.) 

S.  caespltosa  (tufted).*  fl.  white,  campanulate,  few,  small, 
crowded.  July  and  August  1.  cuneate,  three  to  five-lobed  ; 
lobes  sub-parallel,  obtuse  ;  upper  cauline  leaves  undivided. 
A.  3in.  Europe  (Britain).  Plant  densely  tufted,  with  short, 
flowerless  shoots.  (Sy.  En.  B.  556.) 


Bnrseriana  (Burser's).*  fl.  milk-coloured,  large  and  beautiful, 
lined  with  yellowish  nerves  ;  petals  roundish,  with  curled  edges. 
March  to  June.  I.  rosulate,  triquetrous,  pungent,  smooth,  glau- 
cous. Stems  usually  one-flowered,  h.  IJin.  Alps,  1826. 
densely  tufted.  (On.,  Sept.  17,  1877.) 
S.  B.  major  (larger).*  fl.  white,  solitary,  on  peduncles  a 
high.  L  acute,  ciliated,  in  small,  dense  rosettes.  1884. 
tiful  little  rockwork  plant  (G.  C.  n.  s.,  xxi.  p.  14L) 


FIG.  426.   SAXIFRAGA  CAMPOSII. 
)on  Pedro  del  Campos').*  fl.  white,  fin.  in  diameter, 


hairy;  basal  ones  spathnlate,  nearly   Ungulate,    flat,    cuneate- 


S(°c«*atophylla  (horn-leaved).    A  lynonym  of  S.  trifurcata. 


ass 
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Sazifraga — continued. 

with  axillary,  scarlet  buds.  Stem  erect,  simple,  one  to  three, 
flowered,  h.  2in.  to  6in.  Europe  (Britain),  America,  &c .The 
flowers  are  rarely  produced  in  this  country.  (Sy.  En.  B.  5b4.) 

S.  ciliata  (ciliated).    A  variety  of  S.  liffulata. 

S.  oordifolia  (heart-shape-leaved),  fl.  red,  large ;  petals 
roundish.  March  to  May.  I.  orbicularly  cordate,  serrated, 
glabrous,  h.  1ft.  Siberia,  1779. 

S  cortussefolia  (Cortusa-leaved).*  /.  white,  unspotted,  on 
slender  pedicels;  petals  linear,  the  one  to  three i  longer  ones ijin. 
to  iin.  fcng ;  scape  stout,  bearing  an  open  panicle  often  7m.  to 
8in  lone.  October.  I.  on  stout  petioles,  orbicular,  cordate  or 
sub-ren&mn  at  base,  2in.  to  3in.  in  diameter,  shallowly  five  to 
many-lobed,  bright  green  above,  fading  to  bright  red-brown  or 
red.  Japan,  1§83.  Plant  stemless,  probably  very  variable. 
(B.  M.  6680.) 


FIG.  427.  SAXIFRAGA  COTYLEDON,  showing  Habit,  and  detached 
Flower  and  Leaf. 

S.  Cotyledon  (Cotyledon).*  fl.  white,  dotless,  large;  calyx 
densely  glandular ;  petals  conspicuously  three-nerved,  oblong- 
spathulate.  May  to  July.  I.  flat,  spathulate,  cartilaginously 
serrated,  the  edges  silvery.  Stem  erect,  branched  in  a  pyramidal 
form,  many-flowered,  h.  1ft.  to  2ft.  Alps,  1596.  Plant  tufted. 
See  Fig.  427.  (F.  d.  S.  1443.)  S.  nepalensis  (of  gardens)  and 
S.  pyramidalis  are  simply  robust  forms  of  this  species. 

S.  crassifolia  (thick-leaved).*  fl.  red,  large,  disposed  in  thyrsoid 
panicles ;  petals  elliptic-oblong.  March  to  May.  I.  large,  fleshy, 
oval  or  obovate,  very  blunt,  glabrous,  serrulated.  Root  thick  and 
woody,  h.  1ft.  Siberia,  1765.  See  Fig.  428.  (B.  M.  196.) 


secund-paniculate  below  the  middle.  June  and  July.  I.,  basal 
ones  rather  thick,  sub-orbicular  or  ovate,  deeply  or  undulately 
toothed.  A.  6in.  Japan,  1815.  (B.  M.  2631 ;  L.  B.  C.  186.) 

S.  Cymbalaria  (Cymbalaria).  /.  citron-yellow ;  petals  cordate  at 
base,  distinctly  unguiculate,  thrice  as  long  as  the  calyx  segments. 
May  to  August.  I.  brown-striated  ;  lower  ones  nearly  twice  as 
long  as  the  petioles,  reniform,  seven  to  eleven-lobed,  the  middle 
lobe  largest ;  upper  ones  shortly  petiolate,  five  to  seven-lobed. 
Stems  nearly  erect,  or  more  or  less  flexuous,  branched.  Hima- 
layas, Ac. 

S.  decipiens  (deceptive),  fl.,  calyx  lobes  ovate,  obtuse,  as  long 
as  the  tube.  L  of  all  the  shoots  rosulate,  three  to  seven-cleft; 
lobes  abruptly  acuminate.  This  is  regarded  by  Hooker  as  a 
sub-species  of  S.  hypnoides.  (L.  B.  C.  1510;  Sy.  En.  B.  557.) 
tjcmmifera  (Sy.  En.  B.  562)  and  platypetala,  (Sy.  En.  B.  561)  are 

S.  densa  (dense).    A  synonym  of  S.  bronchialis. 

S.  diapensioidcs  (Diapensia-like).  fl.  white,  three,  four,  or  five, 
campanulate,  disposed  in  a  terminal  head  ;  petals  narrow  at  the 
base,  the  limb  orbicular.  April  to  June.  I.  linear,  erect,  keeled, 
aggregate,  imbricated,  cretaceously  glaucous,  cartilaginous  on 
the  margins,  ciliated  at  base,  and  with  one  or  two  perforated 
dots  at  the  obtuse  apex.  Stem  many-leaved,  few-flowered. 
A.  liin.  Alps,  1825.  Plant  densely  tufted. 


Sazifraga — continued. 

S.  diverslfolia  (variable-leaved).*  /.  yellow,  obscurely  spotted, 
iin.  to  fin.  in  diameter,  pedicellate,  erect ;  petals  twice  as  long  as 
the  sepals,  spreading  and  recurved ;  corymb  few  or  many-branched 
and  flowered,  the  branches  erecto-patent.  July.  L,  radical  ones 
long-stalked,  Iin.  to  2in.  long,  ovate  or  cordate,  acute ;  cauline 
ones  sometimes  very  numerous,  smaller,  sessile,  semi-amplexicaul. 
Stem  erect,  6in.  to  16in.  high,  simple  or  corymbosely  branched 
above.  India,  Ac.,  1882.  (B.  M.  6603.) 

S.  elongate  (elongated).    A  form  of  S.  virginiensis. 

S.  flagellaris  (whip-like).  /.  yellow;  petals  permanent.  May 
to  July.  I.,  radical  and  lower  cauline  ones  obovate-spathulate ; 
upper  ones  rather  villous.  Stems  erect,  simple,  one  to  flve-flowered, 
and  (as  well  as  the  calyces)  glandular-pubescent.  Stolons  or 
flagelhe  filiform,  h.  Sin.  Caucasus,  &c.,  1819.  (B.  M.  4621 ; 
L.  J.  F.  237.) 

S.  nornlenta  (slow-flowering),  fl.  pale  lilac,  Jin.  long,  slighWy 
nodding;  petals  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx  lobes,  spathulate, 
obtuse ;  panicle  narrow,  thyrsoid,  5in.  to  12in.  high,  more  or  less 
densely  hairy.  Rarely  produced.  1.  iin.  to  2in.  long,  innermost 
ones  the  shortest,  very  numerous,  densely  imbricated,  spathu- 
late, mucronate,  bristly-ciliate  below.  Rosettes  5in.  to  Yin.  in 
diameter.  Maritime  Alps.  "  A  striking  species,  but  exceedingly 
difficult  to  grow.  It  probably  lives  to  a  great  age  before  flower- 
ing, after  which  it  dies  "  (Hooker).  (B.  M.  6102  ;  R.  G.  782.) 

S.  Fortune!  (Fortune's).*  fl.  white,  disposed  in  an  erect,  many- 
flowered  panicle  ;  petals  very  unequal,  one  or  more  being  elongated 

.  and  saw-edged.  I.  reniform-cordate,  lobed  and  laciniately  toothed. 
Japan,  1865.  A  pretty,  half-hardy  perennial,  with  the  habit  of 
S.  cortiiscefolia.  See  Fig.  429.  (B.  M.  5377 ;  F.  M.  221.) 


FIG.  428.  SAXTFRAGA  CRASSIFOUA. 


S  eeranloides  (Geranium-like).  /.  white,  numerous,  sub-corym- 
bose  ;  calyx  segments  erect,  longer  than  the  tube  ;  petals  ob- 
ovate-oblong,  long-clawed,  about  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx. 
July  I.,  lower  ones  slightly  pilose,  sub-orbicular-renifonu, 
palmately  triad,  the  lateral  lobes  bifid,  entire  or  two  or  three- 
toothed  ;  cauline  ones  cuneate-ovate,  with  narrow  lobes.  Stems 
numerous,  slightly  woody.  A.  6in.  Pyrenees,  1770.  (R.  G.  989.) 

S  Genm  (Geum).  I.  orbicular,  more  or  less  reniform  or  cordate, 
crenate  or  toothed,  on  slender  petioles.  According  to  Hookei, 
this  is  merely  a  sub-species  of  S.  umbrosa.  (Sy.  En.  B.  543-545.) 
elegant  and  gracilis  are  varieties. 

S.  granulate  (granulate).*  Fair  Maids  of  France  ;  First  of  May ; 
Meadow  Saxifrage.  /.  white,  inclined  or  drooping,  campanulate, 
Iin  in  diameter ;  petals  obovate.  April  and  May.  I.  petioled, 
reniform,  palmately  lobulate  ;  radical  ones  tin.  to  IJm.  in 
diameter,  on  slender  petioles ;  cauline  ones  sessile,  deeper  and 
more  acutely  cut.  Stem  6in.  to  18in.  high,  erect,  bulbiferous  at 
base  branched  and  many-flowered  above.  Europe  (Britain),  &c. 
(Sy.  En.  B.  55b.)  There  is  a  pretty  double  form  of  this  species  in 
cultivation. 

S.  Guthrleana  (Guthrie's).  A  hybrid,  very  similar  to,  or  identi- 
cal with,  S.  Andrewsii. 

S.  hieracifolia  (Hieracium-leaved).  /  white  ;  petals  ovate, 
acute ;  scape  erect,  racemose,  the  branches  four  to  six-flowered 
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June  and  July.  1.  nearly  all  basal,  ovate^blong  or  oblong,  re- 
motely  repand-toothed,  dilated  at  base,  semi-amplexicaul,  glabrous 
above,  villoua  beneath  and  on  the  margins.  A.  1ft.  Europe,  <tc., 
1789. 

S.  Hircnlns  (Hirculus).*  JL  iin.  to  Jin.  in  diameter,  sub-solitary  ; 
sepals  refiexed ;  petals  obovate,  dotted  with  red  at  the  base, 
where  there  are  two  tubercles.  August.  I.,  radical  ones  £in. 
to  lin.  long,  rosulate,  petioled,  lanceolate  or  spathulate  ;  cauline 
ones  linear,  sometimes  faintly  serrated.  Stem  sub-simple,  erect, 
stoloniferous.  A.  4in.  to  Sin.  Arctic  and  Alpine  Europe  (Britain), 
Ac.  (Sy.  En.  B.  550.) 

S.  H.  grandlflora  (large-flowered).  A  fine  variety,  having  flowers 
lin.  in  diameter.  (R.  G.  1035,  Kg.  4.) 

S.  hirsute  (hairy).  I.  long-petioled,  broadly  orate,  rounded  at 
base  or  narrowed  into  the  petiole;  margins  cartilaginous, 
sharply  toothed  or  serrated.  Plant  more  hairy  than  S.  unt- 
brosa,  to  which  it  is  referred,  by  Hooker,  as  a  sub-species. 
(Sy.  En.  B.  546.) 

S.  hirta  (hairy).     A  sub-species  of  S.  kypnoidet. 

S.  Hostil  (Host's).*  JL  five  to  nine  in  a  corymb  ;  calyx  segments 
ovate-triangular  ;  petals  white,  or  with  a  few  purple  dots  above 
the  middle,  oblong  or  obovate-oblong ;  pedicels  glandular.  May. 
L,  basal  ones  numerous,  lignlate,  obtuse  at  apex,  ciliated  at  base  ; 
cauline  ones  oblong,  crenate-serrated.  Stem  erect,  paniculate 
above.  A.  6in.  to  12in.  South  Europe. 

S.  hypnoides  (Hypnnm-like).*  Dovedale  Moss ;  Eve's  Cushion, 
&c.  fl,  white,  iin.  to  lin.  in  diameter,  campanulate ;  flowering 
shoots  3in.  to  18in.  long,  stout  or  slender.  May  to  July. 
L  cuneate,  three  to  five-cleft,  loose  or  dense,  with  the  broad, 
compressed  petioles  Jin.  to  lin.  long  ;  lobes  entire,  or  the  lateral 
ones  cleft,  flat  or  channelled.  Europe  (Britain),  &c.  The  tufts 
oiten  form  large  cushions. 


Saxifraga — continued. 

L,  radical  ones  palmately  five-parted ;  canline  ones  triad,  |_ 
segments  cuneate-oblongr.  mncronate,  trifid.     Stems  beset  with 
jointed  hairs.    A.  6in.  to  12in.    Tauria,  1817.    (B.  M.  2307.) 
S.  Juniperifolia  (Juniper-leaved)L    JL  yellow  or  greenish-yellow, 
racemose  or  spicate-capitate ;  petals  slightly  exceeding  the  calyx 
>blong- spathulate,     July.     L,  those  of  the  woody 


^_  ,  erect,  appressed,  subulate,  rather  broader  at  base, 

rigidly  mncronate;   cauline  ones  long-ciliated  at  base.    Stems 
leafy,  Tillous.    Caucasus,  Ac. 

S.  Kotschyi  (Kotschy-s).  JL  yellow,  in  cymes  terminating  the 
short,  leafy  stems.  I.  small,  closely  imbricated,  obovate-obtuse, 
apiculate.  Asia  Minor,  1873.  A  hardy  or  half-hardy,  bluish- 
green  plant,  forming  densely-tufted  rosettes,  Jin.  to  Jin.  across. 

S.  lencanthemifolia  (Lencanthemum-leaved).  JL  in  a  spread- 
ing,  corymbose  or  paniculate  cyme;  petals  white,  lanceolate, 
unequal,  the  three  larger  ones  with  a  heart-shaped  base  and  a 
paw  of  spots  ;  the  two  smaller  ones  with  a  tapering  base  and 

^^         '   -  -1  or  spathulate,  coarsely 

5in.  to  18in.    North 


no  spots.  June.  L  oblong,  wedge-shaped  or 
toothed  or  cut,  tapering  into  a%etiol&  A. 
America,  1812.  (8^0959  ;  L.  lT  C.  1568.) 


S.  ligulata  (strap-shaped).*  JL  verv  pale  red,  almost  white,  in 
a  dichotomous  panicle  ;  petali  broad,  orbicular.  March  to  May. 
L  obovate,  sub-cordate,  denticulated,  quite  glabrous  on  both 
surfaces,  but  ciliated  on  the  margins.  A.  1ft.  Nepal  182L 
(B;M.3406;  H.  E.  F.  49;  L.  B.C  747  ;  S.  B.  F.  G.  59.) 

S.  L  ciliata  (ciliated).  This  practically  only  differs  from  the  type 
in  ito  wniewhat  smaller  size,  and  in  the  leaves  being  hairy  on 
both  surfaces.  Nepaul  and  Kumaon.  (B.  M.  4915,  under  name  of 
S.  ciliata.) 

S.  lineulata  (tongue-shaped).  JL  white,  with  numerous  rose- 
coloured  dots,  flat;  calyx  densely  glandular,  as  well  as  the 
peduncles  ;  petals  oval,  conspicuously  triple-nerved.  May  to  July. 
Tlinear-lingulate,  channelled,  tubercularly  crenated,  glaucous, 
ciliated  at  base,  recurved  at  apex.  Stem  erect,  flexuous,  fas- 
tigiately  branched.  A.  If  t  to  lift.  Alps,  1800. 

S.  L  eochlearis  (spoon-like).*  JL  white,  in  slender  panicles  ; 
peduncles  (as  well  as  the  branches)  purplish-brown,  glandular- 
-  ,-,-«:-  —  hulate,  coriaceous, 

M.  6688.) 


FIG.  429.    SAXIFRAGA    FORTUKEI,  showing   Habit  and  detached 
Flowers. 

S.  h.  hirta  (hairy).  JL,  calyx  lobes  broad ;  petals  oborate  flat 
I.  three-lobed ;  lobes  linear,  suddenly  contracted  beyond  the 
middle,  acute.  (Sy.  En.  B.  559.)  afinit  (Sy.  En.  B.  560)  and 
incurri/olia  (Sy.  En.  B.  558)  are  varieties. 

S.  h.  Sternbe'rgii  (Sternberg-s).  Barren  shoots  rather  long, 
their  leaves  withthree  to  five  obtuse  lobes.  A  robust  variety. 

S.  imbricata  (imbricated).  JL  white,  solitary,  terminal ;  petals 
obovate,  with  attenuated  claws,  trinerved.  June  and  July. 
L  small,  hollowed,  ovate-oblong,  sub-triquetrous  at  apex,  ciliate- 
serrulate  on  the  margins.  A.  3in.  India,  1843.  Plant  very 
densely  tufted. 

S,  intacta  (intact).    A  synonym  of  S.  Aizocn. 


S.   irrigna  (watered).    JL    white,   large,    campanulate;    petals 
spathulate;    panicle   loose,    many-flowered. 


June  and    July. 


pubescent    June, 
in  tufted  rosettes. 


430.  SAXIFRAGA  LOXGIFOLIA. 


S.  longifolla  (long-leavedX»  JL  white,  slightly  dotted  with  red, 
disposed  in  a  close,  pyramidal  thyrse,  lit/high.  July.  Minear- 
oblong,  6in.  long,  of  thick  substance^  densely  rosulate,  having 
cartilaginous  margins.  Pyrenees,  187L  See  Fig.  43a  (B.  M. 


in'small,  rather  compact  cymes.    July.    L  small,  oblong,  dotted 
on  the  margins  with  a  series  of  lime  incrustations    disposed 


_  «.  white,  iin.  hi  diameter,  disposed 

rather  compact  cymes.    July.    L  small,  oblong,. dotted 


in  dense  rosettes.    Stem  purplish,  2in.  to  4in.   high.    Italy  and 
Greece,  1883.    (B.  M.  6702.) 

S.  Maweana  (Maw's).*  JL  white,  Jin.  in  diameter,  shortly  pedi- 
cellate ;  peduncles  erect,  4in.  to  6in.  long  ;  petals  obovate-spathn- 
late,  rounded  at  the  tips.  May  and  June.  L  on  flattened 
petioles,  lin.  to  2iin.  long ;  lower  ones  loosely  rosulate,  orbicular- 
reniform,  three-deft  to  the  middle,  or  with  the  lateral  lobes  cleft ; 
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upper  radical  leaves  cuneate,  trifld,  with  pedicelled,  thickened 
leaf-buds   in  their   axils.     Tetuan,    1827.     A  well-known   and 
highly-prized  rock  plant.    (B.  M.  6384  ;  G.  C.  1871,  p.  1355.) 
S.    media  (intermediate).      fl.,   calyx  and  peduncle   purplish, 
densely  glandular;  petals  erect,  obovate,  three  to  flve-nerved, 


scarcely  exceeding 
paniculate  or  racemose 


calyx  segments  ;   inflorescence  cymose- 
June  and  July.     I.,  basal  ones  imbri- 


cated, explanate-depressed,  spathulate-lingulate,  acute  or  obtuse  ; 
"ine  ones  spatbulate,  glabrous,  except  theapical  part.      Stem 


Pyrenees.       (G.   C.  n.  s.,  xxiii.  801; 


caul 

erect,      h.  6in.  to 

S.  F.  G.  376.) 

S.  moschata  (musky).*  fl.  pale  yellowish  or  purplish,  one  to  ten, 
racemose  or  paniculate ;  petals  spreading,  oblong,  scarcely  ex- 
ceeding the  calyx  segments.  May  and  June.  I.  smooth,  glabrous 
or  glandular-pilose,  entire,  obtuse  or  cuneate,  trifld,  rarely  five-fid 
with  linear  lobes,  obtuse  ;  cauline  ones  scattered,  trilobed  or 
entire,  h.  Sin.  Pyrenees,  Ac.,  1819.  SYN.  S.  muscoides. 

S.  muscoides  (Musk-like).    A  synonym  of  S.  moschata. 

S.  mutata  (changeable).  /.  copper-coloured,  marked  with  deeper- 
coloured  dots,  panicled  ;  calyx  and  peduncle  densely  glandular ; 
petals  linear-lanceolate.  June  and  July.  2.  flat,  spathulate, 
cartilaginonsly  crenated,  fringed  with  long,  viscid  hairs  ;  cauline 
ones  obovate,  ciliated  at  base.  Stem  erect,  leafy,  glandular. 
h.  6in.  to  12in.  Switzerland,  1779.  (B.  M.  351.) 

8.  nepalensls  (Nepaul).    A  garden  form  of  S.  Cotyledon. 

S.  nivalis  (snowy),  fl.  white,  Jin.  in  diameter,  in  capitate,  four 
to  twelve-flowered  cymes  ;  scape  erect,  simple,  3in.  to  6in.  high. 
July  and  August.  I.  broadly  spathulate,  crenate- toothed,  £in.  to 
lin.  in  diameter,  sub-coriaceous,  red  beneath ;  petioles  lin.  to  2in. 
long.  Europe  (Britain),  &c.  (Sy.  En.  B.  541.) 

S.  oppositifolia  (opposite-leaved).*  fl.  bright  purple,  iin.  in 
diameter,  solitary,  sessile,  on  short,  annual  shoots,  campanulate ; 
petals  obovate.  April  and  May.  I.  opposite,  lin.  long,  quadri- 
fariously  imbricated,  thickened  and  obtuse  at  the  tip,  ciliated 
with  stout  bristles.  Stems  6in.  to  Sin.  long,  creeping,  leafy 
Europe  (Britain),  Ac.  (L.  B.  C.  869 ;  R.  G.  1039 ;  Sy.  En.  B.  540.  j 

S.  o.  alba  (white-flowered).  This  only  differs  from  the  type  in 
the  colour  of  its  flowers. 

S.  o.  major  (larger).  A  form  with  larger  flowers  than  the  type, 
but  not  so  fine  as  the  next  variety. 

S.  o.  pyrenaica  snperba  (superb  Pyrenean).*  The  rosy-lilac 
flowers  of  this  form  are  very  large,  more  than  twice  the  size  of 
those  otS.oppogitifolia,  and  the  habit  is  more  erect.  (G.  C.  n.  s., 
xxi  p.  419.) 


S.  pallida  (pale),   fl.  white  ;  petals  persistent  during  the  ripening 
of  the  fruit;  ovary  dull  purplish-red  ;   peduncles  one  to  four- 
spathul 
Sikkim, 


purplish-red  ;   ped 

flowered,  lin.  to  4in.  high.  Summer.  I. 
posed  in  a  small  rosette,  h.  3in.  to  6in. 
rockwork  plant. 

S.  paradoxa  (paradoxical).    A  synonym  of  S.  pygmcea. 


dis- 
A  neat, 


FIG.  431.  SAXIPRAGA  PELTATA^showing  Habit  and  detached 


S-J^lta&(P?^le^ed)-*    Umbrella  Plant,    fl.  whi 

er  than  tU   oai^0, 
sub-terminal,  erect ; 


eUiptic, 
petiole 


at  both  ends'! '  AprU.3  J.°; 
.  long,  cylindric,    : 


i 

six  to  ten-Iobed,  the  lobes  cut  and  sharply  toothed  Dal 
Bootstock  clothed  at  the  tip  with  the  bfoad, 


Saxifraga — continued. 
California,  1873.    One  of  the  lare 
Fig.  431.    (B.  M.  6074 ;  F.  d.  S.  1 


wt  species  of  the  genus.    See 
141 ;  R.  G.  735.) 


S.  pennsylvanica  (Pennsylvanian).  Swamp  Saxifrage,  fl- 
greenish,  small ;  calyx  lobes  as  long  as  the  petals ;  scape  many- 
flowered,  erect,  clammy-pubescent.  May  and  June.  L  clustered 
at  the  root,  oblanceolate,  obscurely  toothed,  4in.  to  Sin.  lone, 
narrowed  at  base  into  short,  broad  petioles,  h.  1ft.  to  2ft.  North 
America,  1732. 

S.  pentadactylis  (five-fingered),    fl.  white,  disposed   in   loose 

r  nicies;  petals  obovate,  with  branched  nerves.    May  and  June, 
on    long,  compressed  petioles,   glabrous,    five-parted.    Stems 
branched,  terete,  glabrous,  flexuous.    h.  Sin.  to  bin.    Pyrenees. 
1815.    Plant  densely  tufted. 
S.  petrsea  (rock-loving).    A  synonym  of  S.  adscendens. 


FIG.  432.   SAXIFRAGA  PURPURASCENS. 

purpurascens  (purplish).*    Purple   Large-leaved  Saxifrage. 
fl.  purple,  |in.   to  lin.  across,  nodding;   petals  obovate-oblong, 


sometimes 

glandular-pubescent.  June. 
to  Sin.  long,  highly  glabro 
often  impressed  with  dots. 


long  -clawed;    panicle     few  -flowered,     corymbose, 
entire, 


I.    obovate-rounded,    entire,  2in. 
s,   sometimes    obscurely   sinuated, 

impressed  with  dots.  h.  3in.  to  6in.  Himalayas,  1850. 
See  Fig.  432.  (B.  H.  ix.  1  ;  B.  M.  5066  ;  F.  d.  S.  1401.)  SY.N. 
Megasea  purpurascens. 


FIG.  433.  SAXIFRAGA  PYCM.EA. 

S.  pygmsea  (pigmy).*  fl.  yellowish,  very  small ;  petnls  tiarrlly 
longer  than  the  calyx.  May  and  June.  I.  lanceolate,  nerveless, 
glabrous,  blunt,  and  rather  cut  at  the  apex.  *  Stems  filiform, 
slender,  three  or  four-flowered,  few-leaved,  glandular,  h.  lin  to 
2in.  Pyrenees  (not  British).  See  Fig.  433.  SYN.  S.  paradoxa. 

S.  pyramidalis  (pyramidal).    A  form  of  S.  Cotyledon. 

S.  rctusa  (retuse-leaved).*  /.  purple ;  petals  triple-nerved,  acute, 
much  shorter  than  the  style.  May  and  June.  I.  imbricated, 
oblong,  trigonal,  acute,  full  of  perforated  dots  above,  ciliated  at 
the  base.  Stems  few-leaved,  erect,  h.  liin.  Alps,  1826. 
(R.  G.  1110;  S.  B.  F.  G.  ser.  ii.  49;  A.  F.  P.  21,  Fig.  2,  under 
name  of  S.  purpurea.) 
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S.  rivularis  (brook-loving).  fl,  white,  erect,  one  or  two,  Jin. 
in  diameter;  petals  distant.  July  and  August.  I.  reniform, 
palmately  five-lobed,  iin.  to  lin.  in  diameter;  lobes  entire; 
petioles  as  long  as  the  decumbent,  rooting  steins.  Britain,  &c. 
(F.  D.  118 ;  Sy.  En.  B.  553.) 

8.  Rocheliana  (Rochel's).  A.  white,  corymbose  ;  petals  obovate, 
twice  as  long  as  the  calyx.  Summer.  I.  white  at  the  edges, 
and  with  distinct,  impressed  dots ;  lower  ones  lingulate,  gla- 
brous, ciliated  at  the  base,  disposed  in  tufts  ;  cauline  ones  pale 
green,  clothed  with  clammy  hairs,  h.  3in.  Austria. 


FIG.  434.  SAXIFRAGA  ROCHELIANA  CORIOPHYLLA. 

8.  R.  coriophylla  (Coris-leaved).*  I.,  lower  ones  smaller  and 
more  horizontally  expanded  than  in  the  type,  pitted  near  the 
margins.  See  Fig.  434. 

S.  rotundifolia  (round-leaved),  fl.  white,  marked  with  scarlet 
dots;  petals  lanceolate,  acute,  three-nerved.  May  and  June. 
L  reniform,  unequally  and  coarsely  toothed  ;  cauline  ones  petio- 
late.  h.  1ft.  Austria,  Ac.,  1596.  (B.  M.  424  ;  S.  F.  G.  377.)  The 
variety  repanda  is  larger  and  more  robust,  and  has  broader 
leaves. 

S.  r.  taygetea  (Mount  Taygetus).    fl.,  panicle  branches  one  or 
two-flowered.    1.,  basal  oneTlong-petiolate,  small,  with  s"-1-"- 
hairy  margins,  reniform  or  nearly  round,   five  to  nine 
cauline  o: 


8.  sanota  (holy).*  fl.  yellow,  in  a  short,  dense  spike;  petals 
spathulate-oblong.  Summer.  I.  rigid;  lower  ones  imbricated, 
spreading,  lanceolate,  acuminate,  rigidly  mucronate,  ciliate,  den- 
ticulate on  the  margins,  keeled  :  cauline  ones  lanceolate,  murro- 
nate.  Stem  glabrous,  leafy.  Mount  Athos,  1882.  Habit  dense, 
tufted. 


FIG.  435.  SAXIFRAGA  SARMENTOSA  TRICOLOR. 


8   sarmcntosa  (sarmentose).*  Aaron's  Beard;  Creeping  Sailor; 
Mother  of ^Thousands  ;  Old  Man's  Beard  ;  Wandering  Jew,  &c. 


Saxifraga — continued. 

fl.  white,  two  of  the  inner  petals  having  a  yellow  spot,  and  the 
central  one  two  scarlet  spots,  at  the  base ;  two  outer  petals  large, 
flaccid.  June  and  July.  1.  orbicularly  cordate,  crenate-lobed, 
pilose,  red  beneath.  Stolons  or  runners  creeping.  A.  9in.  China 
and  Japan,  1815.  Half-hardy.  (B.  M.  92.) 

S.  8.  minor  (smaller).  A  smaller-growing  form.  (B.  H.  vii.  13, 
under  name  of  5.  s.  minor  semperjlorens.) 

S.  s.  tricolor  (three-coloured).  This  differs  from  the  type  in 
having  the  foliage  beautifully  blotched  with  creamy-white  and 
red.  It  is  well  adapted  for  growing  in  vases  and  hanging  baskets. 
See  Fig.  435. 

S.  Schmidtii  (Schmidt's),  fl.  purplish,  paniculate,  similar  to 
those  of  S.  craggifolia.  Early  summer.  I.  ovate,  rounded  at  both 
ends,  or  attenuated  into  the  petioles,  denticulate-ciliated. 
Himalayas.  (R.  G.  946.) 

S.  spathnlata  (spathulate-leaved).  fl.,  petals  obovate-oblong, 
twice  as  long  as  the  calyx  segments ;  panicle  corymbose,  three  to 
five-flowered.  June.  I.,  lower  ones  spathulate,  ciliated,  entire, 
obtuse  at  apex,  rarely  three-toothed,  three-nerved  ;  cauline  ones 
linear.  Stem  slender,  erect.  Algiers. 

S.  squarrosa  (squarrose-leaved).  fl.  white,  larger  than  those  of 
S.  ccesia.  Early  summer.  I.  linear-elliptic,  rather  retuse,  stiff, 
squarrosely  imbricated,  permanent,  mealy  when  young.  Stem 
pubescent  below,  usually  three-flowered ;  branches  diffuse,  flaccid. 
Alps. 

S.  steUaxis  (starry),  fl.  few,  Jin.  in  diameter ;  petals  white,  with 
two  purple  spots  above  the  base ;  scape  Sin.  to  Sin.  high ;  cyme 
panicled.  I.  rosulate,  sub-sessile,  cuneate-lanceolate,  iin.  to  lin. 
long,  sub-succulent,  usually  coarsely  toothed,  ciliated,  casually 
entire.  Europe  (BritainX  &c.  Plant  glabrous  or  sparsely  hairy, 
stemless.  (F.  D.  23;  Sy.  En.  B.  54i) 

S.  Sternbergil  (Steinberg's).    A  form  of  S.  hypnoidet. 

S.  Stracheyi  (General  Strachey's).*  /.  pink,  Jin.  to  lin.  in 
diameter  ;  petals  obovate-spathulate  or  orbicular  ;  panicle  much- 
branched,  drooping,  glandular  pubescent.  March.  I.  closely 
sheathing  at  base,  with  orbicular  stipular  sheaths,  obovate  or 
obovate-cuneate,  3in.  to  6in.  long,  narrowed  into  the  short,  stout 
petiole,  or  cordate  at  base  ;  margins  irregularly  toothed,  ciliated. 
h.  4in.  to  Sin.  Western  Himalayas,  1851.  (B.  M.  6967.)  S.  S.  alba 
(R.  G.  1228)  differs  from  the  type  in  its  less  spreading,  white 
petals,  whitish  filaments,  and  green  styles. 

S.  S.  Milesii  (Miles'),     fl.  white  ;  calyx  and  peduncle  glandular- 
rtrite,  with  a  distinct  claw  ;  corymbs  dense. 


March.  L  9in.  to  12in.  long,  4in.  to  5in.  broad.  1872.  A  plant  of 
garden  origin.  This  resembles  the  type,  but  differs  in  its  longer 
leave 


pubescent  ;  petals  w 

g,  4in.  to 
bles  the 

es,  and  the  more  distinct  claw  to  its  petals. 
S.  S.  thysanodes  (coarse-fringed),  fl.  white,  clustered  in  a  small, 
slightly  branched  raceme  ;  petals  sub-rotundate,  longer  than  the 
sepals.  April.  I.  obovate,  deeply  crenate-serrated,  hairy  on 
both  sides,  but  especially  beneath,  h.  bin.  to  Sin.  India. 
(B.  R.  1846,  33.) 

S.  tenella  (slender),  fl.  white  ;  petals  obovate-oblong,  twice  as 
long  as  the  calyx  segments  ;  panicle  few-flowered.  June  and 
July.  I.  linear  -subulate,  cuspidate  -  aristate,  sparsely  setulose- 
ciliated  on  the  margins  or  glabrous,  glandularly  ciliated  towards 
the  base.  Stems  erect,  slender,  glabrous,  h.  bin.  Alps,  1819. 


FIG.  436.  SAXIFRAGA  TRIFURCATA,  showing  Habit  and 
detached  Leaf. 


S.    trifurcata  (thrice-forked),     fl.    white,   long-stalked;  petals 

nerved ; 

:<ILC,    three-toothed ; 

cauline  leaves  few,  shortly  petiolate,  trifld.    h.  bin.    Spain,  1804. 
See  Fig.  436.    STK.  &  ceratophylla  (B.  M.  1651). 


i.  vriiurcawi  iinrice-iorKea;.  ji.  wuire,  iong-suuK.eu ; 
thrice  as  long  as  the  calyx,  obovate-oblong.  May.  J. 
twice  as  long  as  the  petioles,  palmately  three-parted,  n 
lateral  lobes  snb-trifld ;  middle  one  cuneate,  three-to 
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S  umbrosa  (shade-loving).*  London  Pride ;  None-so-Pretty ;  St 
P*Xs  Cabbage,  &c.  'ft.  white,  sometimes  -pnnkled  with 
red,  iin.  in  diameter,  in  a  pamcled  cyme ;  8f  aVl  ^S«rbicX 
6in.  to  12in.  high,  leafless.  June  and  July.  J.  petioled  orbicular 
or  broadly  ovate,  coarsely  crenate  or  toothed,  rosulate,  4m.  to 
2in.  in  diameter;  petioles  iin.  to  Iin.  long.  Ireland,  Spam,  and 
Portugal  A  common  plant  in  gardens,  punctata  and  xerrati- 
folia  are  varieties. 

S.  valdensis  (Lyons).*  ft.  white,  comparatively  large,  corymbose, 
borne  on  short,  hairy7  peduncles.  May.  and  June,  t  dense, 
short,  flat  at  the  base,  but  more  or  less  triquetrous  at  the  apex 
the  upper  surface  marked  with  irregular  dots.  /».  3m.  Alps  of 


Lyons,  &c.,  1871. 


Fio.  437.  SAXIFRAGA  VIRGINIENSIS,  showing  Habit  and  detached 
Portion  of  Inflorescence. 

S.  vlrginiensls  (Virginian).*  JL  white ;  petals  oblong,  obtuse, 
twice  as  long  as  the  erect  calyx  lobes ;  cyme  clustered,  at  length 
open  and  loosely  panicled.  April  to  June.  I.  obovate  or  oval- 
spathulate.  narrowed  into  broad  petioles,  rather  thick,  crenate- 
toothed.  k  4in.  to  9in.  North  America,  1790.  See  Fig.  437. 
(B.  M.  1664 ;  L.  B.  C.  1699.)  S.  v.  flore-pleno  is  a  pretty  garden 
variety,  with  compact,  double  flowers.  (B.  G.  1092.)  S.  elonpata 
is  another  form. 

S.  Wallacel  (Wallace's),  of  gardens.    A  synonym  of  S.  Camposii. 

SAXIFRAGE.     See  Sazifraga. 

SAXIFRAGEJE.  A  natural  order  of  trees,  shrubs, 
or  herbs,  of  variable  habit,  inhabiting  temperate  and 
frigid  regions,  rare  in  the  tropics.  Flowers  hermaphro- 
dite, rarely  unisexual  or  poly gamo- dioecious ;  calyx  five- 
parted,  rarely  four  to  twelve -parted,  free  or  adnate  with 
the  ovary,  the  lobes  valvate  or  imbricated ;  petals  gene- 
rally four  or  five,  rarely  wanting,  perigynous,  rarely 
epipynous,  very  rarely  hypogynous,  often  small,  imbri- 
cated or  valvate ;  stamens  as  many,  or  twice  as  many, 
as  the  petals,  rarely  indefinite,  erect  or  spreading ;  fila- 
ments free;  anthers  usually  didynamous.  Fruit  capsular 
or  baccate,  rarely  follicnlar,  very  rarely  nut-like.  The 
useful  properties  of  Saxifragece  are  unimportant.  The 
order  is  divided,  by  Bentham  and  Hooker,  into  six  tribes  : 
Cunoniece,  Escalloniece,  Francoece,  Hydrangece,  Ribesiece, 
and  Saxifrageas  proper.  It  embraces  about  seventy-five 
genera,  and  540  species.  Well-known  examples  are : 
Astilbe,  Cunonia,  Escallonia,  Francoa,  Hydrangea,  Ribes, 
and  Saxifraga. 

SAXIFRAGE,  BUKNET.    See  Fimpinella. 

SAXIFRAGE,    GOLDEN.     See  Chrysosplenium. 

SAXIFRAGE,  MEADOW.  A  popular  name  for 
Saxifraga  granulata,  the  genus  Seseli,  and  Silaus  pra- 
tensis. 

SAXOFRIDERICIA  (named  in  honour  of  Frederick 
Augustus,  King  of  Saxony).  ORD.  Rapateaceae.  A  genus 
comprising  five  species  of  robust,  stove  herbs,  natives  of 
Guiana  and  North  Brazil.  Flowers  in  sessile  heads; 


Saxofridericia — continued. 

calyx  tube  hyaline,  the  lobes  rigid,  paleaceous ;  corolla 
tube  hyaline,  the  lobes  broad ;  involucral  bracts  two, 
membranous,  readily  parting ;  scape  tall,  often  thickened 
under  the  head.  Leaves  radical,  long,  petiolate  or  ses- 
sile in  a  sheath.  Only  one  species  has  yet  been  intro- 
duced. It  thrives  in  a  compost  of  loam  and  peat,  and 
requires  to  be  kept  wet,  as  it  is  a  marsh  plant.  Propa- 
gated by  division. 

S.  subcordata  (sub-cordate;.  /.  densely  brown-spotted,  sessile, 
in  semi-globose,  mediocre  heads  ;  spathe  red,  bivalved,  at  length 
splitting.  I.  distichous,  ancipitous  at  base,  then  petiolate, 
oblong,  acuminate,  sub-cordate  at  base,  6in.  or  more  long; 
petioles  spiny -edged,  glabrous,  h.  1ft.  Amazon,  1873.  (G.  O.  n.  s., 
£  275.)  SYN.  Rapatea  pandanoides  (I.  H.  xx.  153-154). 

SCAB.  A  disease  of  Potato  tubers,  due  to  the 
growth  on  them  of  a  Fungus  named  Tubercinia  scabies. 
It  gives  rise  to  brown,  dry  crusts  or  scabs.  For  an 
account  of  the  disease,  see  Potato  (FUNGI). 

SCABIOSA  (from  scabies,  the  itch,  which  disease 
the  common  species  is  said  to  cure).  Pincushion  Flower ; 
Scabious.  Including  Asterocephalus.  Knautia,  Ptero- 
cephalus,  and  Succisa.  ORD.  Dipsaceae.  A  genus  com- 
prising, according  to  the  authors  of  the  "  Genera  Plan- 
tarum,"  not  more  than  eighty  distinct  species  of  mostly 
hardy,  annual  or  perennial  herbs,  sometimes  more  or 
less  shrubby  at  base.  Flower-heads  blue,  rose,  purple, 
yellowish-white,  or  white,  terminal ;  involucral  bracts  in 
one  or  two  series;  involucels  two,  four,  or  eight-ribbed; 
calyx  bristly;  corolla  limb  four  or  five-fid,  sub-equal,  or 


FIG.  438.  INDIVIDUAL  FLOWER  OF  SCABIOSA. 

often  oblique  or  bilabiate  (see  Fig.  438)  ;  stamens  four, 
very  rarely  two,  all  perfect.  Leaves  entire,  toothed, 
lobed,  or  dissected.  A  great  many  species  have  been 
introduced,  but  the  selection  given  below  comprises  the 
best-known.  They  succeed  in  ordinary  garden  soil,  and 
may  be  increased  by  seeds,  also  sometimes  by  division. 
S.  atropurpurea  and  its  varieties  are  most  useful  subjects 
for  cutting,  and  plants  may  be  grown  in  pots  for  winter 
flowering  with  good  effect.  For  this  purpose  seeds  should 
be  sown  in  June  or  July,  and  the  plants,  when  large 
enough,  potted  off  singly  and  grown  in  a  cool  frame. 
For  flowering  outside  in  summer,  sow  in  March  or  early 
in  April.  8.  caucasica  is  a  very  handsome  border  plant. 
The  species  described  below  are  hardy  perennials,  except 
where  otherwise  indicated. 

S.  amcena  (pleasing).*  fl.-heads  lilac  or  rose;  corollas  radiant; 
peduncles  elongated,  villous  under  the  heads.  June  and  July. 
I.,  radical  ones  obovate,  toothed  or  lyrate,  rather  hairy  ;  cauline 
ones  pinnatifld,  with  lanceolate,  acute,  nearly  entire  lobes. 
h.  2ft.  to  3ft  Russia,  1820. 

S.  arvensis  (fleld-loving).  Egyptian  or  Gipsies'  Rose,  &c. 
fl. -heads  pale  lilac  or  blue,  Iin.  to  l^in.  in  diameter,  depressed; 
corollas  hairy,  the  inner  redder  ;  peduncles  long,  stout.  July  to 
September.  L  variable,  hairy ;  radical  ones  oblong-lanceolate, 
entire,  serrated,  or  crenate ;  cauline  ones  toothed,  lobed,  or  pin- 
natifld. Stem  2ft.  to  5ft.  high,  stout,  hairy.  Europe  (Britain),  &c. 
(Sy.  En.  B.  679.) 

S.  atropurpurea  (dark  purple).*  Mournful  Widow ;  Sweet 
Scabious,  &c.  ft.-heads  normally  deep  crimson,  very  sweet- 
scented  ;  corollas  radiant,  a  little  longer  than  the  involucre. 
July  and  August.  L,  radical  ones  lanceolate  -  ovate,  lyrate, 
coarsely  -  toothed ;  cauline  ones  pinnatipartite,  with  oblong, 
toothed  or  cut  lobes.  Stem  branched,  h.  2ft.  to  3ft.  South- 
western Europe,  1629.  A  very  handsome,  hardy  annual.  Under 
the  name  of  Saudade,  the  flowers  of  this  species  are  largely 
employed  by  the  Portuguese,  Brazilians,  &c.,  for  funeral  wreaths, 
and  similar  purposes.  See  Fig.  439.  (B.  M.  247.)  There  are 
several  desirable  vaiieties  :  'lore-plena  has  double,  purple  or  white 
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Scabiosa — continued. 

flowers  (F.  d.  S.  1203);  foliis-aurei*  has  very  distinct,  yellow 
leaves ;  nana  is  not  more  than  1ft.  high,  and  very  compact ; 
ftriata  has  flowers  spotted  and  streaked ;  two  other  forms  hare 
flowers  white,  and  purple  margined  with  white,  respectiTely. 


Fin 


439.  UPPER  PORTION  OF  PLAXT  OF  SCABIOSA 
ATROPCRPUREA. 


S.  cancaslca  (Caucasian).*  ft.-htadt  pale  blue,  folly  3in.  in  dia- 
meter, radiant ;  corollas  five-cleft ;  involucre  very  villous.  June 
to  August  1.,  radical  ones  lanceolate,  acuminate,  quite  entire, 
glaucous.  k.  1ft.  Caucasus,  1803.  See  Fig.  440.  (B.  M.  886.) 


Scabiosa — continued. 
S.   O.   heterophylla  (variable-leaved).     Jt.-headt  pale   purple, 

large.     L.  hairy,  pinnatisect ;   segments  linear-lanceolate,  acute. 

1883.    (B.  G.  1084.) 
S.  ColmnbarU  (Columbaria).   JL-headt  lilac  or  bl 

to  liin.  in  diameter;   corollas  pubescent,    those  of 'the   _ 

flowers  regular,    of  the  outer  ones  rayed ;  peduncles  slender. 

July  to  September.      J.    glabrous  or  pubescent,  very   variable ; 

radical  ones  narrow,  pebolate,  entire  or  divided  ;  cauline  ones 

pinnatifid,    the   segments   often   cut.     A.    1ft.   to   2ft    Europe 

(Britain),  Ac.    (Sy.  En.  B.  678.) 
S.  graminifolia    (grass-leaved).    'JL-headt  pale  blue,  very  like 

those  of  S.  eaucasiea,  but  much  smaller.     June   to   October. 

L    linear -lanceolate,   quite  entire,  of    a  silvery  -  white  colour. 

Stems  suffrnticose  at  base.    A.  1ft    South  Europe,  1683.     This 

species  is  well  adapted  for  the  border  or  rockery.      (B.  B.  835.) 

S.  pterocepnala  (wing-headed),  JL-keadt  purple,  lin.  to  liin. 
in  diameter;  peduncles  stout,  2in.  to  Sin.  long.  Summer.  L 
simple,  elliptic,  or  lyrate-pinnatifid,  crenately-toothed.  Greece, 
1881.  A  very  ornamental,  dwarf,  tufted  perennial.  (B.  M. 

S.  succia* (Devil's  Bit).  Blue  Bonnets;  Blue  Buttons,  Ac.  l-tead* 
blue-purple  or  white,  Jin.  to  liin.  in  diameter;  involucral  bracts 
snorter  than  the  hairy  corollas;  peduncles  appressedly-hairv. 
July  to  October.  L  entire,  glabrous  or  liairy;  radical 
few,  toothed.  A. 


oblong  or  obovate,  petiolate ;  cauline  ones  few, 
to  2ft    Europe  (Britain),  Ac.    (Sy.  En.  B.  677.) 


1::. 


A  common  name  for 


atropur- 


S.  c.  elegans  (elegant).     I.   whitish  ; 
quite  entire  or  nearly  so.    (B.  0. 1212.) 


whitish;  cauline   ones   undivided, 


Yol  TIL 


S.  Webbiana  (Webb's).*  JL-headt  creamy-  yellow,  on  long  pe- 
duncles; corollas  nearly  equal.  July.  I.,  lower  ones  petiolate, 
obovate,  crenate  ;  upper  ones  pinnatifid.  with  ovate  or  oblong, 
entire  lobes,  h.  6in.  Phrygia,  1818.  Plant  clothed  with  soft, 
silky,  hoary  tomentum.  (B.  B.  717.) 

SCABIOUS.     See   Scabiosa. 
SCABIOUS,  SHEEP  S-BIT. 

J<m'on«  montana. 

SCABIOUS,    SWEET.       See   Scabiosa 
purea, 

SCABBID.     Bather  rough. 

SCABROUS.     Bough. 

SCABWOBiT.  An  old  name  for  Elecampane  (Imila 
flelenium). 

SCJEVOLA  (from  scava.  the  left  hand;  alluding  to 
the  form  of  the  corolla).  ORD.  Goodenoriece.  A  genus 
comprising  nearly  sixty  species  of  store  or  greenhouse 
shrubs,  sub-shrubs,  or  perennial  herbs,  mostly  Australian  ; 
eight  or  ten  are  found  in  the  Pacific  Islands  and 
maritime  Asia,  and  one  also  in  Africa  and  the  West  Indies. 
Flowers  solitary  between  two  bracteoles,  sessile  or  pe- 
dunculate, in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  or  subtending  bracts, 
or  the  peduncles  dichotomously  branched  with  a  flower 
in  each  fork;  calyx  tube  adnate,  the  limb  usually  very 
short;  corolla  oblique,  the  tube  slit  open  to  the  base 
on  the  upper  side,  the  lobes  nearly  equal  or  the  upper 
ones  shorter;  stamens  free;  indumentum  stellate  or 
simple.  Leaves  alternate  or  rarely  opposite,  entire  or 
toothed.  A  selection  of  the  species  best  known  to  gar- 
deners is  given  below.  They  succeed  in  a  compost  of 
turfy  loam,  peat,  and  sand.  Propagation  may  be 
effected  by  cuttings,  inserted  in  ni'mila.!-  soil,  under 
a  hand  glass,  those  of  P.  Plwnieri  being  placed  in  heat. 
Except  in  the  case  of  the  species  just  named,  all  those 
here  described  are  Australian,  and  require  greenhouse 
treatment. 

S.  anchn&aafolia  (Anchnsa-leaved).  JL  blue,  sessile  or  nearly 
so,  in  a  terminal,  leafy  spike  ;  calyx  limb  obsolete  ;  corolla  iin. 
or  more  long,  hairy  outside,  bristly  within.  May.  I.  linear 
or  oblanceolate,  entire  or  coarsely-toothed  when  broad,  lin.  to 
2in.  or  more  long  ;  floral  ones  less  than  Jin.  long.  An  erect  or 
prostrate  herb  or  sub-shrub. 

S.  attennata  (attenuated).  *.  blue,  sessile,  in  terminal,  leafy 
spikes,  at  length  long  and  interrupted  ;  calyx  limb  prominent, 
annular  ;  corolla  Jin.  long,  hairy  within,  the  throat  softly  bristly. 
June.  1.  petiolate  ;  larger  ones  broadly  lanceolate,  few-toothed, 
2in.  toSin.  long;  upper  ones  linear  or  linear-lanceolate,  mostly 
entire,  h.  lift  to  2ft  1844.  An  erect  shrub  or  sub-shrub. 
(B.  M.  4196.) 

S.  grandiflora  (large-flowered).     A  synonym   of  Letchenauttia 

S.  Koanigii  (Kcenig's).*  Malay  Bice  Paper  Plant  JL  pale  red, 
in  axillary  cymes,  much  shorter  than  the  leaves  ;  calyx  lobes 
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as  long  as,  or  longer  than,  the  tube  ;  corolla  Jin.  long,  pubescent 
outside.  August  I.  obovate-oblong,  Sin.  to  5in.  long,  rounded 
and  obtuse  at  top,  entire  or  rarely  broadly  crenate,  on  short 
petioles.  A.  2ft.  1820.  An  erect  shrub.  (B.  M.  2732.) 

S.  microcarpa  (small-fruited),  fl.  violet,  in  a  usually  long  and 
interrupted  spike  ;  calyx  lobes  small ;  corolla  hairy  outside,  seven 
to  nine  lines  long.  July.  fr.  small.  1.  petiolate,  obovate,  ovate, 
or  cuneate,  coarsely  toothed,  the  lower  ones  often  lin.  to  liin. 
long,  the  upper  ones  passing  into  sessile  floral  leaves  or  bracts. 
1790.  An  erect  or  diftuse  perennial.  (L.  B.  C.  1327  ;  B.  M.  287, 
under  name  of  Goodenia  latvigata.) 

S.  pilosa  (pilose).  /.  blue  ;  calyx  tube  pubescent ;  corolla  Jin.  to 
lin.  long ;  peduncles  axillary,  longer  than  the  leaves,  one-flowered. 
May.  I.,  lower  ones  petiolate,  obovate  or  oblong,  coarsely  toothed, 
2in.  to  3in.  long  ;  upper  ones  much  smaller,  sessile  and  stem-clasp- 
ing, varying  from  oblong-cuneate  to  lanceolate.  A.  1ft.  to  3ft. 
1841.  A  hispid  perennial  or  sub-shrub. 

S.  platyphylla  (broad-leaved).  /.  white,  sessile  or  shortly  pedi- 
cellate, in  a  terminal,  leafy  spike  ;  calyx  lobes  very  small ;  corolla 
above  lin.  long,  silky-hairy,  the  lobes  winged.  May.  I.  sessile 
and  stem-clasping,  ovate,  obovate,  or  oblong,  entire  or  few- 
toothed,  lin.  to  liin..  or  rarely  2in.,  long  ;  upper  floral  ones  gradu- 
ally becoming  smaller.  A.  2ft.  1841.  An  erect,  hispid  plant, 
woody  at  base,  with  rigid,  herbaceous  branches. 

5.  Plnxnleri  (Plunder's).   /.  white,  usually  in  axillary,  peduncled 
cymes ;  calyx  limb  truncate-repand  or  obsoletely  denticulate  ; 
corolla  eight  to  ten  lines  long,  villous  within.    August.    I.  fleshy, 
obovate,  quite  entire,    h.  2ft.    West  Indies,  1724.    Stove  shrub. 

6.  suaveolens  (sweet-smelling).    /.  blue,  sessile,  in  interrupted, 
terminal,  hirsute  spikes ;  calyx  equally  flve-lobed ;  corolla  seven 
to  eight  lines  long,  villous  or  glabrous  outside,  toothed  or  softly 
bristly  in   the  throat.    August.    I.  petiolate,  from  obovate  to 
oblong-spathulate,  quite  entire,  thick,  the  larger  ones  2in.  to  3in. 
long ;  upper  ones  smaller,  or  linear  when  on  elongated  branches. 
1793.   A  prostrate  or  decumbent,  hardy  perennial  or  sub-shrub. 
(A.  B.  R.  22,  under  name  of  Goodenia  calendulacea.) 

SCALARIFORM.     Ladder-shaped. 

SCALE  INSECTS  (Coccidce).  These  form  one  of 
the  most  destructive  families  among  Insects.  They  belong 
to  the  class  Homoptera,  in  which  are  also  included  the 
Frog-hoppers  and  the  very  numerous  Aphides  or  Green- 
flies, both  very  hurtful  to  many  plants.  The  Scale  In- 
sects have  been  studied  by  several  entomologists,  and 
of  late  years  very  important  advances  have  been  made 
in  working  out  the  life-histories  of  many  species ;  but 
there  are  very  wide  gaps  still  to  be  filled  before  satis- 
factory results  can  be  arrived  at  with  regard  to  the 
transformations  and  life-histories  of  most  of  the  species. 
Among  those  who  have  done  most  in  this  field  for  some 
time  past  are  M.  Signoret,  in  France,  and  Professor 
Comstock,  in  the  United  States  of  America.  Our  British 
species  have  been  worked  out,  and  the  results  have 
been  published  in  the  March  and  April  numbers  of  the 
"Entomologists'  Monthly  Magazine"  for  1886,  by  Mr. 
J.  W.  Douglas.  He  has  succeeded  in  identifying  a  large 
number  of  species  of  these  insects  in  our  islands.  Most  of 
them  are  found  on  wild  plants;  but  in  greenhouses  some 


FIG.  44L  LECANIUM  HESPERIDUM  (FEMALE)-O,  Twig  and  Leaf- 
stalk of  Orange,  bearing  Female  Scale  Insects,  natural  size  • 
6,  Female  magnified. 

species  (see  Fig.  441)  infest  many  of  the  shrubs  and  other 
plants  to  such  a  degree  that,  by  the  continued  suction  of 
the  sap,  and  the  consequent  tax  on  their  strength,  the 


Scale  Insects — continued. 

plants  are  much  weakened,  and  ultimately  die.  Tho 
females  and  larvae  are  the  hurtful  members  of  the  family ; 
while  the  males,  when  fully  developed,  do  no  harm  to 
plants.  The  females  are  by  far  the  more  numerous,  and 
the  more  conspicuous ;  in  fact,  the  males  of  even  the  com- 
monest species  are  seldom  seen,  and  those  of  a  good 
many  are  still  unknown.  They  are  most  successfully 
procured  by  collecting  the  larvae  and  pupse,  which  some- 
what resemble  scales,  very  early  in  spring,  upon  branches, 
which,  with  these  scales  on  them,  should  be  put  into 
some  secure  vessel,  e.g.,  a  glass  jar. 

The  males  are  very  unlike  the  females.  They  usually 
emerge  early  in  the  year,  in  the  form  of  minute  flies, 
with  the  head,  thorax,  and  abdomen  distinct  and  well 
formed — two  delicate  wings,  six  legs,  and  usually  two 


FIG.  442.  LECANIUM  PERSIC^E,  showing  (a)  Leaf  with  Male  on  it, 
slightly  enlarged ;  (b)  Male  Flying,  much  enlarged. 

slender  filaments  at  the  hinder  end  of  the  body  (see 
Fig.  442).  They  have  no  mouth,  and  therefore  cannot 
take  food  in  this  state.  They  seldom  live  more  than  a 
few  days,  their  sole  function,  as  perfect  insects,  being  to 
fertilise  the  females.  In  certain  species,  both  wingless 
and  winged  males  have  been  found. 

Female  Scale  Insects  are  much  larger  than  the  males, 
and  they  alone  fully  deserve  the  name  of  Scale  Insects. 
They  are  developed  from  larvae  of  an  oval  form,  which 
have  three  pairs  of  small  legs  (by  the  aid  of  which  they 
can  crawl  about),  small  antennae,  and  a  beak  with  which 
to  bore  into  leaves  and  young  stems  of  plants,  in  order  to 
suck  up  the  sap.  The  larvae  are  protected  by  a  scale-like 
covering  on  the  back.  This  scale  is  formed  either  by  an 
excretion  from  the  body  (in  Coccince  and  Lecanince),  which 
increases  in  size  as  the  larva  grows,  or  also  by  the  cast 
skins  (in  Diaspince).  After  the  larvae  have  fixed  them- 
selves in  a  suitable  location  on  a  plant,  by  pushing  in 
the  beak,  they  never  leave  the  spot.  As  they  increase 
in  size,  they  undergo  great  alterations  in  structure, 
whereby  the  body  becomes  more  rounded,  and  the  beak 
becomes  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  lower  surface  of 
the  body.  The  legs  and  antennae,  and  the  rings  of  the 
body,  almost  or  altogether  disappear.  The  females  thus 
at  last  lose  all  power  of  movement.  After  being  fer- 
tilised by  the  winged  males,  or,  in  some  species,  without 
the  action  of  the  male  being  necessary,  the  females  pro- 
duce eggs,  which  are  packed  away  below  the  scale-like 
bodies,  and  are  thus  protected  by  them,  even  after  the 
death  of  the  mothers.  The  females  of  some  Scale  Insects 
cover  the  eggs  also  with  a  white  coat  of  felted  threads. 
In  certain  species,  the  females  are  viviparous. 

The  number  of  species  of  Scale  Insects  already  named 
is  very  large ;  but  of  many  the  males,  as  before  observed, 
are  still  unknown.  A  large  proportion  live  on  the  woody 
kinds  of  wild  plants,  fixed  to  the  bark  or  to  evergreen 
leaves,  but  many  others  select  hardy  cultivated  plants ; 
while  others  are  confined,  in  this  country,  to  greenhouse 
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plants,  to  which  they  are  often  very  destructive.  Some 
broods  consist  wholly  of  females,  and  others  of  both 
sexes.  Their  rate  of  increase  is  much  below  that  of 
the  Aphides,  there  being,  in  most  of  the  species,  only 
one  brood  in  the  year. 

The  number  of  species  already  recorded  as  injurious  to 
cultivated  plants,  especially  in  the  warm  zones,  is  too 
large  to  permit  of  more  than  a  brief  mention  here  of  some 
of  the  more  important  kinds.  They  have  been  divided, 
by  means  of  comparatively  minute  characters,  into 
numerous  genera;  some  of  the  species  live  upon  several 
kinds  of  plants,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  many  plants 
support  various  kinds  of  these  insects.  The  latter  are 
so  much  alike  as  to  render  it  vain  to  attempt  here  to 
state  clearly  the  differences  between  the  species,  as 
these  are  found  in  minute  structural  characters  ;  nor, 
indeed,  is  this  necessary,  since  the  same  remedies  are 
serviceable  against  all  of  them,  and  are  most  successful 
when  directed  against  the  larvae.  In  Great  Britain,  Scale 
Insects  are  far  more  numerous,  and  are  usually  more 
injurious,  in  glass  houses  than  in  tha  open  air.  But 
among  the  "outdoor"  kinds  the  following  must  be 
noted  :  1.  Apple  Mussel  Scale,  or  Oyster-shell  Bark 
Louse  (Aspidiotus  conchiformis  or  Mytilaspis  pomorum), 
like  single  valves  of  very  Email  mussel-shells  adherent 
to  the  branches  of  Apple-trees ;  they  occur  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic.  2.  Pear  Oyster  Scale  (Diaspis 
oitreoeformis)  very  like  the  Apple  Mussel  Scale  but  of 
smaller  size.  3.  Bose  Scale  (D.  Rosa),  like  a  white, 
scurfy  coat  on  twigs  and  stems  of  Boses,  especially  of 
cultivated  kinds.  4.  Camellia  Scale  (Aepidiotu*  Camellias), 
on  buds  and  bracts  of  Camellias.  5.  Spindle-tree  Scale 
(Chionaspis  Euonymi).  so  abundant  on  Swmymiu  japo- 
niciw,  near  Montpellier,  in  France,  as  to  threaten  the 
existence  of  the  shrub.  Several  species  are  found  in 
Britain  in  greenhouses,  where  they  frequently  do  very 
great  harm.  Among  the  more  hurtful  are:  Aspidiotus 
Nerii,  on  Acacias,  Lemons,  Oleanders,  &c. ;  A.  palmarum, 
on  Palms  and  Cycads ;  Lecanium  Hesperidum  (see  Fig. 
441),  on  Orange  leaves,  or  on  other  food -plants  (e.g.. 
Hyrtattce) ;  and  Dactylopiu*  adonidum,  on  most  green- 
house plants. 

Many  others  have  been  described  as  very  hurtful, 
especially  by  Professor  Comstock  in  his  "Beport  on 
Scale  Insects " ;  and  probably  a  number  of  these  will 
be  found  in  English  greenhouses,  e.g.,  Dactylopiut  longi- 
filis,  on  Ferns  and  Euphorbiacece ;  D.  destructor,  on 
Coffee,  Oranges,  and,  in  fact,  almost  every  greenhouse 
plant;  Ceroplastes  jloridensis,  on  Oranges,  &c. ;  but  for 
a  full  account  of  these  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
above-mentioned  work. 

Remedies  are  two-fold,  viz.,  natural  and  artificial.  The 
best  natural  remedy  is  to  encourage  the  multiplication 
of  certain  minute  insects  belonging  to  the  great  divi- 
sion Hymenoptera,  which  are  parasitic  in  the  Scale 
Insects,  and  destroy  large  numbers  of  them.  It  has 
been  found  useful  to  carry  branches  bearing  Scale 
Insects  infested  with  parasites  to  localities  where  the 
parasites  did  not  previously  exist,  inasmuch  as  they  soon 
multiply,  and  produce  a  marked  effect  on  the  number  of 
Scale  Insects. 

Artificial  remedies  are  numerous.  Among  the  most 
useful  are  the  following:  Soap  solution  (ilb.  of  soap  in 
one  gallon  of  water)  or  kerosene  solution  (about  one  gill 
in  five  gallons  of  water),  syringed  or  sprayed  over  the 
plants  every  second  day ;  phenyle,  in  a  strength  of  from 
three  to  six  teaspoonfuls  to  four  gallons  of  water,  applied 
at  intervals  of  eight  days ;  alkaline  washes,  such  as  concen- 
trated lye  of  wood-ashes  or  of  coarse  potash,  which,  used 
with  a  brush,  frees  the  branches  from  the  insects ;  strong 
solution  of  tobacco  ;  and  animal  oils,  e.g.,  whale  oil  The 
last-named  suffocate  the  insects  by  closing  the  breathing 
pores  along  the  sides  of  their  body. 


SCALE  OB  SCALY  PERN.  See  Aspleninm 
Ceterach. 

SCALES.  A  term  applied  to  close-pressed,  small, 
rudimentary  leaves,  resembling  minute  scales,  or  to  any 
thin,  scarious  bodies. 

SCALIA.    A  synonym  of  Podolepis  (which  tee). 

SCALLION.  A  common  name  for  Allium  ascalonicum 
tnajus.  The  term  is  also  generally  applied  to  all  Onions 
that  do  not  bulb,  but  form  long  necks  like  Leeks. 

SCALPELLIPOBM.  Besembling  the  blade  of  a 
penknife,  but  placed  vertically  on  a  branch. 

SCAMMONY-PLANT.  See  Convolvulua  Scam- 
monia. 

SCANDENT.     Climbing. 

SCAPE.  A  long,  naked  or  nearly  naked  peduncle, 
rising  from  the  crown  of  a  root. 

SCAPHYGLOTTIS  (from  skaphe,  a  boat,  and 
glotta,  a  tongue ;  in  allusion  to  the  hollowed  labellum). 
Boat-lip  Orchid.  STK.  Cladobium.  OBD.  Orchidea.  A 
small  genus  (about  eight  species)  of  stove,  epiphytal, 
branched  Orchids,  natives  of  tropical  America.  Flowers 
small,  twin  or  few  in  a  fascicle ;  lateral  sepals  prolonged 
at  the  base,  and  often  connate  with  the  foot  of  the  rather 
long,  erect  column ;  petals  similar  but  smaller ;  lip 
narrow,  continuous  with  the  column,  bat  turned  up  so 
as  to  be  parallel  with  it ;  pollen  masses  four,  cohering 
in  pairs.  Leaves  narrow,  sometimes  linear,  coriaceous. 
Stems  slender,  straggling.  Pseudo-bulbs  borne  in  the 
axils  of  the  leaves.  Only  two  of  the  species  are  known 
to  gardeners.  These  require  similar  culture  to  Cattleya 
(which  see). 

S.  Stellata  (star-like).  This  species  only  differs  from  S.  riolacta 
in  having  larger  flowers,  with  more  spreading  segments,  and 
the  lateral  lobes  of  the  lip  as  large  as  the  middle  one.  Deme- 
rara. 

S.  violacea  (violet),  tf.  violet,  minute,  borne  on  very  short 
peduncles ;  lateral  sepals  produced,  oblique,  twice  as  broad  as 
the  upper  one  ;  lip  white,  fleshy,  channelled.  1.  2in.  to  Sin.  long, 
linear  or  linear-lanceolate,  emarginate.  Stems  terete,  striated, 
articulated.  Demerara.  (B.  M.  4071 ;  B.  R,  1901.) 

SCAFIPOBM,  SCAFOSE.     Besembling  a  scape. 

SCAFIGEROUS.     Scape-bearing. 

SCAB.  The  mark  left  on  a  stem  by  the  separation 
of  a  leaf;  or  on  a  seed,  <tc.,  by  its  detachment. 

SCARBOROUGH  LILY.     Stv  Vallota  purpurea. 

SCABCE     UMBER    MOTH.     See  Hybernia. 

SCABIOLE.     An  old  name  for  Endive. 

SCABIOUS,  SCABIOSE.  Thin,  dry,  shrivelled, 
membranous;  e.g.,  the  involucral  leaves  of  many  species 
of  Centaurea. 

SCABLET  RUNNER.  See  Beans  and  Phaseolus 
vulgaris  mnltifiorus. 

SCABLET  STBAWBEBBY.  See  Pragfaria 
virginiaaa. 

SCATTERED.  Xot  regularly  disposed;  i.e.,  not 
whorled,  opposite,  or  ternate,  Ac. 

SCELOCHILTJS  (from  tlelos,  a  leg,  and  ckeilos,  a 
lip;  in  reference  to  the  shape  of  the  divided  labellum). 
OBD.  OrchideaR.  A  small  genus  (three  or  four  species) 
of  stove,  epiphytal  Orchids,  natives  of  the  Andes  of  South 
America.  Flowers  mediocre,  few  in  a  raceme,  pedicellate ; 
sepals  erect,  connivent,  the  posterior  one  concave,  the 
lateral  ones  connate,  produced  in  a  sac  or  spur ;  petals 
rather  broader  than  the  posterior  sepal;  lip  continuous 
with  the  base  of  the  column,  long-clawed,  erect ;  column 
erect,  semi-terete ;  pollen  masses  two,  sub-globose ;  bracts 
narrow;  scapes  at  the  base  of  the  pseudo-bulbs,  erect, 
simple  or  slightly  branched.  Leaf  coriaceous,  not  plicate. 
Stem  at  length  more  or  less  thickened  into  a  narrow 
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pseudo-bulb.       Only    one    species    has    been    introduced. 
For  culture,  see  Burlingtonia. 

S.  OttonlS  (Otto's),  fl.  yellow,  purple-striped  within,  short- 
stalked,  compressed ;  spike  a  little  branched,  slightly  longer 
than  the  leaf,  round,  thread-like,  smooth,  covered  by  sessile,  dry, 
lanceolate,  acuminate  bracts.  May.  I.  oblong,  coriaceous, 
slightly  undulated,  conduplicate,  and  very  acute  at  apex, 
recurved.  Caraccas,  1811.  (L.  &  P.  F.  G.  iii.  p.  87.) 
SCENTED  POLYPODY.  See  Polypodium  pus- 
tulatum. 

SCENTED  VERBENA.      See  Lippia  citriodora. 
SCEPACEJE.     Included  under  Euphorbiacece. 
SCEPASMA.     Included  under  Phyllanthus. 
SCEPTRANTHUS.     Included  under  Cooperia. 
SCBJEFPERIA  (named  in  honour  of  James  Christian 
Schseffer,  1718-1790,  a  German  naturalist).     OBD.  Celas- 
trinea.    A  genus  consisting  of  only  two  species  of  rigid, 
glabrous  shrubs,  natives  of  the  West  Indies,  Texas,  and 
New  Mexico.     Flowers  greenish  or  white,  small,  in  the 
axils    of    the    leaves  ;    calyx    four-parted ;     petals    four, 
hypogynons,    oblong.     Drupes    the    size    of    small    peas. 
Leaves    alternate  or  fascicled,   small,   coriaceous,  entire, 
exstipnlate,    obovate    or    spathulate.     Only    one    of    the 
species  has  been  introduced,  and   that  possesses  no  par- 
ticular beauty.     It  thrives  in  the  stove,  in  a  mixture  of 
loam,  peat,  and  sand.     Half-ripened  cuttings  will  root  if 
inserted  in  sandy  soil,  under  a  hand  glass,  in  heat. 
S.  firutescens  (shrubby).     Crabwood-tree  ;  False  Box.    /.  white, 
on  axillary,  fascicled  pedicels.    August,    fr.  scarlet    I.  elliptic, 
veiny,  tapering  at  the  base,  liin.  long.    h.  about  10ft.    West 
Indies,  1?93. 
S.  lateiiflora  (brick-flowered).    A  synonym  of  Drypetes  crocea. 

SCHAFFNERIA.  Included  under  Scolopendrium 
(which  see). 

SCHATTERIA  (named  after  John  Konrad  Schauer, 
1813-1848,  Professor  at  Greifswald).  OED.  Acanthacece. 
A  genus  comprising  about  eight  species  of  stove,  glabrous 
or  pubescent,  erect  herbs  or  sub-shrubs,  natives  of 
Brazil.  Flowers  often  orange  or  red,  disposed  in  ter- 
minal thyrses  or  spikes ;  calyx  nearly  five-parted,  the 
segments  linear  or  bristly ;  corolla  tube  slender,  scarcely 
enlarged  above,  the  limb  bilabiate ;  stamens  two ;  bracts 
and  bracteoles  linear  or  rarely  lanceolate,  rather  long  and 
coloured,  or  small.  Leaves  entire.  The  only  species 
known  in  gardens  are  described  below.  For  culture, 
see  Jnsticia  (under  which  these  plants  are  often  erro- 
neously classified). 

S.  calycotricha  (hairy-calyxed).  fl.,  calyx  segments  and  bracts 
pale  greenish  or  yellowish,  minutely  puberulous ;  corolla  of  a 
beautiful  yellow,  lin.  long,  very  softly  pubescent ;  thyrse  ter- 
minal, sub-spicate.  February.  I.  broadly  ovate,  glabrous,  with 
a  very  obtuse  or  sub-cordate  base,  slightly  undulate-crenate. 
Branches  slightly  glabrous,  h.  2ft.  1824.  SYN.  Justicia  caly- 
tricha  (H.  E.  F.  212). 

S.  flavicoma  (yellow-haired).  fl.,  calyx  ciliated,  with  numerous 
gland-tipped  hairs.  February.  I.  lanceolate,  proportionately 
narrower,  longer,  and  more  acuminate,  than  those  of  S.  calyco- 
tricha, acute  or  sub-acute  at  the  base.  (B.  M.  2816,  under  name 
of  Justicia  calycotricha  ;  B.  R.  1027,  under  name  of  J.  flavicoma  ; 
L.  B.  C.  1921(7),  under  name  of  J.  caUitricha.) 

SCHEDONORTTS.  The  species  of  grasses  for- 
merly classed  tinder  this  heading  are  now  removed,  by 
Bentham  and  Hooker,  to  Bromus  and  Festuca. 

SCHEELEA  (named  in  honour  of  Scheele,  a  cele- 
brated German  chemist).  OED.  Palmae.  A  genus  con- 
sisting of  about  seven  species  of  dwarf  or  tall,  unarmed 
stove  Palms,  natives  of  tropical  America.  Flowers  yel 
lowish-white,  dioecious,  or  on  the  same  spadix  monoecious 
spathes  two,  the  upper  one  fusiform,  woody,  acuminate  , 
spadices  long,  very  shortly  pedunculate,  with  rather  short, 
nearly  erect  branches.  Fruit  rather  large,  oblong  or  ovoid, 
one  to  three-seeded.  Leaves  terminal,  pinnatisect;  seg- 
ments in  series  or  aggregate,  linear,  in  young  plants  ob- 
tuse and  unequally  bifid  at  apex,  with  incurved  lobes  (in 


Scheelea—  continued. 

adults  entire?),  one-nerved,  the  margins  recurved  at  base; 
rachis  convex  at  back,  acute  above  ;  petioles  concave  above  ; 
sheath  short,  opening.  The  under-mentioned  species  have 
been  introduced  to  cultivation  in  this  country.  A  com- 
post of  peat  and  loam,  in  about  equal  parts,  with  the 
addition  of  a  little  sand,  is  suited  to  their  requirements. 
The  plants  may  be  increased  by  seeds.  S.  unguis  is 
well  adapted  for  room  decoration,  and,  when  older,  for 
exhibition  purposes. 
S.  excelsa  (tall).*  fl.,  spat  he  costate  ;  spadix  simply  and  sparsely 


branched,  3ft.  long,  the  branches  4in.  to  6in.  long  ;  inflorescence 
axillary.  Jr.  ovoid,  apiculate.  I.  15ft.  to  24ft.  long,  elliptic,  pin- 
natifld  ;  leaflets  linear,  acute,  glaucous  beneath,  about  180  on  each 


he  young 

state  simple,  linear-lanceolate,  elongated,  arching,  of  a  bright 
colour,  and  plaited.    United  States  of  Colombia,  1875.      This  is 


spathe  spongy-woody,  thick,  2ft. 
lin.  to  6m.  long ;  female  spadix 
ibust.  I.  8ft.  to  10ft.  long ;  lower 


side,  aggregate  in  twos,  threes,  or  fives,  the  upper  ones  solitary 
and  alternate,  3ft.  long,  2in.  broad ;  petioles  channelled.  Trunk 
40ft  to  50ft.  high,  glabrous,  annulate,  2ft.  to  3ft  in  diameter,  the 
wood  reddish.  Venezuela,  1826. 

S.  imperialis  (imperial).    I.  pinnate  when  mature ;  in  the 
'    lie,  L" 
id  pla 

only  known  in  the  young  state, 

S.  insignia    (remarkable),  fl.,    . 

long,  terminated  by  a  mucro  4i 

similar  to  the  male,  but  more  rob 

pinnae  aggregate  in  fours  or  fives  ;  middle  ones  eight  or  more 
together ;  upper  ones  nearly  solitary  and  opposite,  linear-lanceo- 
late, obtuse  with  a  short  acumen,  not  crisped,  lift,  or  more 
long.  Trunk  straight,  50ft.  to  60ft.  high.  Quito,  &c.  SYN. 
Maximiliana  insignis. 

S.  unguis  (clawed).*  I.  erect,  2ft  to  6ft.  or  more  in  length ; 
pinnae  about  1ft.  long  and  lin.  broad,  of  a  rich  deep  green,  and 
reaching  nearly  to  the  base  of  the  petiole  ;  petioles  sheathing  at 
base,  and  clothed  somewhat  sparingly  at  the  edges  with  brown 
fibres.  A  superb  plant,  described  here  as  it  appears  in  a  young 
state,  without  any  stem. 

SCHEERIA.  Included  under  Achimenes. 
SCHELHAMMERA  (named  after  G.  C.  Schel- 
hammer,  1649-1716,  professor  at  Jena).  SYN.  Parduyna. 
OBD.  Liliacece.  A  small  genus  (two  species)  of  green- 
house, perennial  herbs,  with  fibrous  roots  and  simple  or 
branched  stems,  natives  of  Eastern  Australia.  Flowers 
terminal,  pedicellate,  solitary  or  umbellate,  sessile  within 
the  last  leaves ;  perianth  of  six  distinct,  deciduous  seg- 
ments, nearly  equal  and  similar ;  stamens  six,  shorter 
than  the  segments.  Leaves  sessile,  ovate  or  lanceolate, 
membranous.  These  pretty  flowering  plants  succeed  in 
a  warm  border,  but  the  protection  of  a  greenhouse  is 
necessary  during  winter.  A  mixture  of  peat  and  loam 
is  suitable  for  their  culture.  Propagation  may  be  readily 
effected  by  division. 

S.  multiflora  (many-flowered),  fl.  pure  white,  several  in  a  ter- 
minal umbel,  with  sometimes  a  few  bracts  at  the  base  of  the 
pedicels  besides  the  involucral  leaves ;  pedicels  |in.  to  lin.  long. 
June.  I.  lin.  to  nearly  2in.  long,  firmer  than  in  the  other  species, 
but  not  so  broad  at  the  base,  the  margins  quite  entire.  Stems 
from  a  knotted  rhizome,  simple  or  branched,  6in.  to  nearly  12in. 
high.  1824.  (L.  B.  C.  1511.) 
S.  multiflora  (many-flowered),  of  Loddiges.  A  synonym  of 

Kreyfiffia  multiflora. 

S.  undulata  (undulated),  fl.  pale  lilac,  solitary,  or  rarely  two 
together  at  the  ends  of  the  branches ;  pedicels  iin.  to  lin.  long, 
without  bracts.  June.  I.  ovate-lanceolate,  lin.  to  nearly  2in. 
long,  varying  in  breadth,  the  margins  minutely  undulated. 
Stems  slender,  diffuse  and  branching  at  base,  ascending  or  erect, 
rarely  above  6in.  in  height  1824.  (B.  M.  2712.) 

SCHELIiOLEFIS.     Included  under  Polypodium. 

SCHELVERIA.     A  synonym  of  Angelonia. 

SCHEUCHZERIA  (named  in  honour  of  John  and 
James  Schenchzer,  Swiss  botanists).  ORD.  Naiadacece. 
A  monotypic  genus.  The  species,  8.  palustris,  is  a 
curious,  highly  glabrous,  Rush-like,  marsh  herb,  with  a 
six-parted  perianth,  and  erect,  slender  leaves.  It  has 
no  horticultural  value,  but  is  occasionally  found  wild 
in  England  and  Scotland. 

SCHIDOSFERMUM.   A  synonym  of  CMorophytum. 

SCHIMA  (said  to  be  the  Arabic  name).  OBD.  Tern- 
stromiacece.  A  small  genus  (about  four  species)  of  stove 
trees  or  shrubs,  inhabiting  tropical  Asia  and  the  Indian 
Archipelago.  Flowers  showy,  bibracteolate ;  sepals  five, 
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Schima—  continued. 

scarcely  unequal  ;  petals  five,  much  larger,  connate  at 
base,  closely  imbricated  ;  stamens  numerous  ;  peduncles 
one-flowered,  frequently  erect,  solitary  in  the  axils,  or 
the  upper  ones  clustered  in  a  short  raceme.  Leaves 
perennial.  The  only  species  introduced  thrives  in  a 
peaty  soil,  and  is  propagated  by  cuttings  inserted  in 
sandy  peat,  in  bottom  heat. 

S.  Noronnse  (Xpronha's).   Jl.  white  ;  sepals  very  concave  ;  petals 
ohovate, 
axillary, 


ohovate,  spreading  ;  stamens  very  numerous  ;  peduncles  solitary, 
axillary,  single-flowered,  shorter  than  the  leaves.  August  and 
September.  I.  alternate,  elliptic-lanceolate,  acuminated,  entire, 


penninerved,  tapering  into  a  short   petiole.      Branches  terete. 
A  compact-growing  shrub.      Tropical  Asia,  1849.    (B.  M.  4539, 
under  name  of  Gordonia  jaranica.)    SYN.  S.  nuptrba. 
S.  snperba  (superb).    A  synonym  of  S. 


Schinus — continued. 

sessile.  "The  leaves  of  some  of  the  species  are  so  filled 
with  a  resinous  fluid  that  the  least  degree  of  unusual 
repletion  of  the  tissue  causes  it  to  be  discharged  ;  thus, 
some  of  them  fill  the  air  with  fragrance  after  rain;  and 
S.  Molle  and  some  others  expel  their  resin  with  such 
violence,  when  immersed  in  water,  as  to  have  the  appear* 
ance  of  spontaneous  motion,  in  consequence  of  the  recoil" 
(B.  R.  1580).  The  two  species  introduced  require  culture 
similar  to  that  recommended  for  the  stove  species  of 
Rb.ua  (which  see). 

S.  Molle  (Xulli,  the  Peruvian  name).  Australian  or  Californian 
Pepper-tree;  Peruvian  Mastic-tree,  rf.  yellowish-gjeen.  July 
and  August,  fr.  of  a  beautiful  rose-colour,  the  size  of  peas. 
I.  with  numerous  pairs  of  lanceolate,  serrated  leaflets,  the  ter- 
minal one  longest  A.  20ft.  Brazil  and  Peru,  1597.  (R  M.  3539.) 


FIG.  443.   SCHISMATOGLOTTTS  CRISPATA. 


SCHINUS  (from  Sehinot,  the  old  Greek  name  used 
by  Theophrastus  for  the  Mastic-tree,  Pistacia  Lentiscus ; 
applied  to  this  genus  on  account  of  the  resinous,  mastic- 
like  juice  which  exndes  from  the  species).  ORD.  Ana- 
cardiacea.  A  genus  comprising  twelve  species  of  stove 
shrubs  or  small  trees,  inhabiting  the  warmer  parts  of 
South  America.  Flowers  whitish,  small,  dioecious ;  calyx 
short,  with  five  imbricated  lobes  ;  petals  five,  imbricated  ; 
disk  annular,  rather  broad  ;  stamens  ten  ;  panicles  axillary 
and  terminal,  bracteate.  Drupes  globose,  oily.  Leaves 
alternate,  impari-pinnate  ;  leaflets  opposite  or  alternate, 


S.  terebinthlfolins  (Terebinthus-leaved).     JL  greenish-white, 
racemose.     July.     L    composed   of   seven   somewhat   serrated, 
almost  equal  leaflets.    A.  20ft.    Brazil,  1830. 
SCHISMATOQLOTTIS  (from  schisma,  sch\smatos, 
deciduous   and  glotta,  a  tongue ;   the  limb  of  the  spathe 
scon  falls  off).   SYN.  Zantedesc hia  (of  Koch).   OBD.  Aroidaae 
(Araceai).     A  genus  of  about  fifteen  species  of  stove,  stolo- 
niferous    herbs,    natives     of    the    Malayan    Archipelago. 
Spathe    cylindrical,    the    tube    convolute,    scarcely    con- 
stricted at  throat,    the    lamina    apiculate  or  acuminate; 
spadix   sessile,    inappendiculate,   included  in   the  spathe, 
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Schismatoglo  tt  is  — continued. 

constricted  at  or  below  the  middle ;  male  inflorescence 
cylindrical  or  club-shaped;  female  shorter  or  narrower, 
cylindrical  or  conical ;  peduncles  solitary  or  fascicled, 
shorter  than  the  petioles.  Leaves  oblong-  or  ovate- 
cordate,  rarely  hastate  or  lanceolate,  often  marbled  or 
spotted ;  petioles  sheathing  at  base.  Caudex  short.  The 
introduced  species  are  described  below.  They  require  a 
moist  atmosphere,  and  an  abundance  of  water  and  shade. 
A  well-drained  compost  of  rich,  sandy  loam,  fibry  peat, 
and  leaf  mould,  is  most  suitable.  Propagation  may  be 
effected  by  division. 


Schismatoglottis — continued. 

bright  green  above ;  under  surface  and  petioles  vinous-purple. 

Java,  1882.    (L  H.  468,  under  name  of  S.  L.  Lansberf/iana.) 
S.  L.  purpurea  (purple).*  I.  bright  green  above,  and  blotched 

as  in  the  type  ;  under  surface  and  petioles  of  a  deep  vinous-purple. 

Sumatra,  1882. 
S.   longispatha  (long-spathed).»    fl.  curious  in  structure,  the 

most  conspicuous  part  being  the  small,  yellowish-green  spadices. 

I.  obliquely  ovate,  about  4in.  long,  lightish  green,  marked  with  a 

feathered,  central  band  of  silvery-grey,  through  which  runs  the 

distinct  green  midrib  ;  petioles  as  long  as,  or  longer  than,  the 

blades.    Stems  short,  erect,  tufted,  spreading  by  short  rhizomes. 

Borneo,  1881.     See  Fig.  444,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Mr. 

Wm.  Bull.    (I.  H.  466.) 
S.  neoguineensis  (New  Guinea).*  /.,  spathe  pale  greenish,  < 


Fio.  444.  SCHISMATOGLOTTIS  LONGISPATHA. 


Messr 


S.  decora  (comely).    A  synonym  of  5.  pulchra. 

S.  latifolia  (broad-leaved).    A  synonym  of  S.  rupestrit. 

S.  L.  immaculata  (unspotted).     I  of  a  uniform,  unspotted, 


a  narrow 
an  acumi 
of  the  lea 
of  the  petioles. 


ly  ellipsoidal,  obscurely  trigonous  tube  lin.  long,  and 
nate  limb  IJm.  long ;  inflorescence  solitary  in  the  axils 
ayes ;  scapes  liin.  to  3in.  long,  inclosed  in  the  sheaths 
_*tioles.  L  ovate,  acute,  deeply  cordate  at  the  base- 
upper  surface  bright  green,  marked  in  a  very  irr^lar  manter 
with  large,  pale  yellowish-green  blotches;  petioles  9in.  to  12in 
long,  terete,  sheathing  at  the  base.  Sew  Guinea  1879 
(I.  H.  380,  under  name  of  Colocasia  neoffuineensis.) 
S.  plcta  (painted).  /?.,  spathe  tube  obliquely  ovoid-oblong,  the 
lamina  greenish-yellow,  gaping,  shortly  cuspidate;  male  m* 
florescence  of  a  pale  sulphur  colour.  I.  cordate-ovate,  con- 
tracted  into  a  cuspidate  acumen,  having  a  feathered,  greyish 
band  running  down  the  middle  ;  petioles  as  long  as  the  blades, 
tiava,  ioo4. 


S  aSU?C^'a,(pret©-*  h  °WV"*J  oWong,  acute,  cordate  at  base 
4m.  to  5m.  long,  l|m.  to  24m.  broad,  of  a  peculiar  glaucous-gree 
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Schismatoglottis— continued. 
above,  coven*  with  irregnla*, 


above.    Caudex  thick.    Java,  1882.    Srw.  S. 
S.  f^mt™**  (Siam).    L 

with  white,     feus  plant,  from' ite  comparaSvely  small' 
neat  hal^  is  very  useful  f or  deconttive  proposes.    Siam, 

••tSSSftf****'  *•••**""«•" 

short,-      ' 


half 


rithbroad,  silvery,  oentnl  band  beneath  ; 
length  of  the  Made*,  rather  broadly  sheathng 
1:.:1  M*5C 


(irom  MAtnux,  a  cleft:  alluding  to  the 
divided  outer  palea).  STHS.  Electro,  Hemisacrit.  OKD. 
GrammecB.  A  nun  genus  (three  or  four  species)  of 
tufted,  annual,  usually  dwarf,  hardy  grasses,  inhabiting 
the  MBililiiiifMii  region.  Flowers  in  a  narrow,  dense 
or  rather  loose  panicle,  with  erect  branchlets.  Leaves 
narrow,  sometimes  bristly.  8.  marginatiu  has  been 
introduced,  but  it  has  no  horticultural  interest 
SCHISTACEOUS.  Slate-grey. 
SCHIVERECXIA.  Included  under  Alytnm. 
SCHIZ2BA  (from  tchizo,  to  split;  in  allusion  to  the 
fan-shaped  or  dichotomonsly-multifid  fronds).  Comb  or 
Bush  Fern.  Including  Aetinottachyt  and  Lophidium. 
OKD.  F&icet.  A  genus  comprising  about  sixteen  species 
of  ornamental,  stove,  greenhouse,  or  hardy  Ferns,  widely 
diffused.  Capsules  sessile,  two-valved,  in  two  to  four 
rows,  covering  one  side  of  close,  distichous  spikes,  which 
form  separate  fertile  segments  at  the  tips  of  the  fronds. 
The  introduced  species  are  described  below;  they  are 
rather  difficult  subjects  to  grow.  A  compost  of  rough 
peat  and  loam,  ample  drainage,  and  an  abundance  of 
water,  are  necessary.  For  general  culture,  tee  Terra. 
S.  bifid*  (twice-deft).*  ttL  dense,  chestnut-brown,  passing  gra- 
dually tote  the  fronds,  which  are  dm.  to  ISin.  long,  forked 
generally  below  the  middle,  sometimes  forked  again,  casually 
•ry  and  Bash-like,  with  a  pramMnt/  scabrous 

•swEsarjRarttg 


(from 


tchizo,  to  cleave,  and  aner, 
are  split).  Including  Mori- 
and  Sph&roitema.  TRIBE  Schizandre<x  of  OKD. 
A  genus  comprising  six  species  of  orna- 
mental, stove,  greenhouse,  or  hardy,  sarmentose  shrubs; 
one  is  a  native  of  North  America,  and  the  rest  are 
found  in  tropical  or  Eastern  Asia.  Flowers  red,  yel- 
lowish, or  whitish,  unisexual;  sepals  and  petals  nine  to 
twelve,  passing  gradually  the  one  into  the  other;  sta- 
mens of  the  males  five  to  fifteen,  more  or  less  united 
in  a  globe  or  ring;  carpels  of  the  females  numerous; 
peduncles  solitary,  one-flowered.  Leaves  membranous, 
pellucid-dotted,  exstipulate.  The  under-mentioned  spe- 
cies are  those  best  known  in  gardens;  they  thrive  in  a 
mixture  of  sandy  loam  and  peat.  Eipened  cuttings  will 
root  readily  if  inserted  in  sand,  under  a  glass. 
S.  ehl-en-.  (Chmes*  ^^^f^^  t , 
I860.  A  handsome,  hardy,  climbing  sfenh, 


very  wiry 


&  dichotoma  hotomonsX  *».  6in.  to  18m.  long,  firm,  erect, 
channelled  on  the  face  above,  frond*  fan-like.  6in.  to  9in.  each 
way,  many  thnes  dJchot«nously  forked,  the  ultimate  ^Uv^u 

••  spreading  •pflms  on  each  side.    West  Indies,  Ac,    Stove. 
S.  digltata  (digitate),    tti.  dense,  1m.  to  2m.  long,  brownish, 
sab^eTete?  M^mTeraduaOyinto  the  fronds,  which  are  1ft.  or 


(H.G. 


spikes  which  are 

F:  HO 


tti.  (An.  to  12m.  long,  firm,  ere 
each  way.  dieSotomoQsly 


firm,  erect,  naked. 
forked  or 


Stove.    (H.  G.  F.  34.)    latijolia  is  a  form  with  broad 
S.  penicillat*  (pencil-nke).    A  synonym  of  &  pe»m*la. 


(H.  CL  r.  42.) 


FIG.  «I5.  POETIOS  OF  FLOWERISG  BRANCH  OF  SCHIZATORA 
oooonu. 


on  ta*  peduncles; 

s^V^ 

oJriLifii) 

_  (marbled).     I.  of  a  bold  character,  inisilsitely 

„ r__  beautifully  marked  with  su*«^flee»B'«*"*>J* 

doudT^U*,  jreen   surface.     Borneo,  1860.      A  fine,   stove 

yellow,   at    length    orange. 


1828.    Stove.    (B.  M.  461C  under  name 
««.) 


Nepaul, 

A  tribe  of  Magnoliace*. 
SCHIZANTHES.     Included  under  Na.nunu. 
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SCHIZANTHUS  (from  schizo,  to  cut,  and  anthos, 
a  flower;  alluding  to  the  incised  corolla).  Butterfly  or 
Fringe  Flower.  OED.  Solanacece.  A  small  genus  (about 
seven  species  have  been  described)  of  very  beautiful  and 
showy,  erect,  more  or  less  glandular-viscous,  half-hardy, 
annual  herbs,  restricted  to  Chili.  Flowers  variously 
coloured;  calyx  deeply  five-cleft;  corolla  tube  short  or 
elongated,  cylindrical;  limb  spreading,  oblique,  plaited, 
sub-bilabiate,  imbricated,  elegantly  incised  ;  perfect 
stamens  two ;  cymes  terminal.  Leaves  often  pinnatisect, 
the  segments  entire  or  toothed.  The  species  and  varieties 
of  Schizanthus  form  very  elegant,  free-flowering,  border 
plants,  in  summer  and  autumn,  outside.  The  half-hardy 
kinds  may  be  sown  in  a  little  heat,  in  spring,  and  after- 
wards planted  out;  or  in  autumn,  and  preserved  in  a 
cool  house  or  pit  through  the  winter.  8.  pinnatus  and 
its  garden  varieties  are  hardy,  and  will  grow  and  flower 
freely  if  sown  in  the  open  ground,  in  March  or  April. 
These  plants  are  well  adapted  for  pot-culture  to  flower 
in  early  spring ;  for  this  purpose,  seeds  should  be  sown 
in  August  or  September,  and  the  young  plants  grown 
on  singly  in  a  frame  or  house  where  frost  is  merely 
excluded.  They  may  be  grown  to  flower  in  7in.  or  Sin. 
pots,  during  early  spring,  when  the  plants  become,  in  a 
greenhouse  temperature,  a  mass  of  elegant  foliage  and 
curiously-shaped  blossoms.  Seeds  ripen  in  great  abund- 
ance. A  rich  soil  is  advisable  for  pot-culture,  after  the 
plants  are  strong  enough  to  bear  it;  in  the  open  ground, 
also,  they  well  repay  liberal  treatment.  The  best-known 
species  are  here  described. 

8.  Candidas  (white).*  ft.,  corolla  white  ;  anterior  lip  segments 
laterally  bilobed,  the  lobes  shortly  and  irregularly  incised.  July. 
I.  pinnatisect  or  deeply  pinnatifld  ;  segments  entire,  few-toothed. 
h.  2ft.  1843.  Allied  to  S.  Hookeri.  (B.  R.  1843,  45.) 

S.  Evansianus  (Evans1).    A  synonym  of  S.  pinnatus. 


FIG.  446.    FLOWERING  BRANCH  AND  DETACHED  FLOWER  OF 
SCHIZANTHUS  GRAHAMI. 

S.  Graham!  (Graham's).*  /..ample ;  corolla  lilac  or  rose-colour  ; 
upper  hp  yellow,  tipped  with  lilac ;  tube  equalling  the  calyx. 
June  to  October.  I.  once  or  twice  pinnatisect ;  segments  entire 
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S..O.  returns  (retuse).*   /.  much  larger  than  in  the  type  ;  corolla 

intense  rose-colour ;  middle  segment  of  the  anterior  lip  orange 

near  the  apex.    1.  less  dissected,    (B.  M.  3045,  B.  R.  1544,  and 


Schizanthus — continued. 

S.  B.  F.  G.  ser.  ii.  201,  under  name  of  S.  retusus.)    A  sub-variety 
has  white  flowers  with  crimson  tips. 

S.  Hookeri  (Hooker's).  fl.,  corolla  pale  rose-colour,  except  the 
middle  of  the  upper  segment,  which  is  yellow ;  middle  seg- 
ment of  the  lower  lip  furnished  with  two  long  horns  ;  stamens 
long-exserted.  1.  similar  to  those  of  S.  Grahami.  h.  2ft.  1828. 
(B.  M.  3070.) 

S.  pinnatifidus  (pinnatifld-leaved).  A  synonym  of  S.  pinnatus. 
S.  pinnatus  (pinnate-leaved).*  fl.,  corolla  tube  shorter  than  the 
calyx ;  posterior  lip  often  violet  or  lilac,  the  middle  segment 
cucullate,  bilobed  ;  anterior  lip  pale,  the  middle  segment  more  or 
less  yellowish,  and  spotted  with  purple  or  violet,  emarginate, 
the  lateral  ones  four-lobed.  June  to  October.  I.  once  or  twice 
pinnatifld;  segments  entire,  toothed,  or  incised  -  pinnatifld. 
ft.  2ft  1822.  The  following  figures  represent  different  forms 
of  this  variable  plant:  B.  M  2404;  B.  R.  725,  1562;  H.  E.  F.  73; 
P.  M.  B.  ii.  198 ;  S.  B.  F.  G.  63,  and  ser.  ii.  97.  SYNS.  S.  Evans- 
ianus  (L.  &  P.  F.  G.  viii.  171),  S.  pinnatifidus,  S.  porrigens  (B.  M. 
2521 ;  H.  E.  F.  86 ;  S.  B.  F.  G.  76).  S.  Priestii  (L.  &  P.  F.  G.  L  31) 
is  a  white-flowered  form. 

S.  porrigens  (spreading).    A  synonym  of  S.  pinnatus. 
S.  Priestii  (Priest's).     A  form  of  S.  pinnatus. 
S.  retusus  (retuse).    A  synonym  of  S.  Grahami  retusus. 

SCHIZOBASIS  (from  schizo,  to  cut,  and  bast's,  the 
base;  the   withered  perianth   separates   at  its  base  from 
the   receptacle,   and   is  pushed  off  by  the  swelling  fruit 
in  the  form  of  a  calyptra).    OED.  Liliaceae.   A  genus  con- 
sisting  of  five  species   of    stove   or  greenhouse,   bulbous 
plants,   natives  of    tropical  and   South   Africa.     Flowers 
small,  racemose  or  scattered  at  the  sides  of  the  branches ; 
perianth    marcescent,    persistent,   with    equal,   spreading 
segments ;     stamens    six ;     bracts     minute    or     obsolete. 
Leaves  radical,  early,  few,  linear,  rather  thick,  absent  in 
flowering   specimens.     Stem    leafless,    slender,    branched. 
S.  intricata,  the  only  species  introduced,  requires  green- 
house heat,  and  full  sunshine.     It  thrives  in  light  loam, 
and  may  be  increased  by  seeds,  or  by  offsets. 
S.  intricata  (intricate),   fl.,  perianth  white,  with  a  green  dorsal 
rib ;  racemes  ultimately  very  loose,  liin.  to  2in.  long ;  panicle 
obversely  deltoid,    2in.  to  bin.   long  and   broad,  the  branches 
ascending ;  scape  firm,  slender,  2in.  to  6in.  long.    I.  four  to  ten, 
subulate,  erect,  fleshy,  glabrous,  2in.  to  Sin.  long.    South  Africa, 
1875. 

SCHIZOC2CNA  SINUATA.  A  synonym  of  Cyathea 
sinuata. 

SCHIZOCARP.  A  pericarp  which  splits  into  one- 
seeded  pieces. 

SCHIZOCENTRON.  A  synonym  of  Heeria  (which 
see). 

SCHIZODIUM  (from  schizo,  to  cut ;  alluding  to  the 
cleft  column).  ORD.  Orchidece.  A  genus  comprising  ten 
species  of  slender,  terrestrial,  greenhouse  Orchids,  with 
undivided  tubers,  natives  of  South  Africa.  Upper  sepal 
erect,  concave  or  galeate,  the  base  produced  in  a  spur, 
tne  lateral  ones  free  and  spreading;  petals  erect  or 
spreading ;  lip  spreading  from  the  base  of  the  column, 
free,  contracted  above  into  a  claw,  not  spurred,  the 
blade  undivided ;  column  very  short,  bipartite.  Leaves 
sub-radical,  usually  small.  None  of  the  species  are  at 
present  in  cultivation. 

SCHIZOLOBIUM  (from  schizo,  to  split,  and  lolos, 
a  pod ;  probably  alluding  to  the  dehiscence  of  the  pod). 
OED.  Leguminosce.  A  genus  comprising  two  (?)  species 
of  tall,  stove,  evergreen  trees,  one  from  Brazil,  and  the 
other  (perhaps  a  variety)  a  native  of  Panama.  Flowers 
l  racemose ;  calyx  segments  imbricated,  reflexed ;  petals 
five,  unguiculate,  ovate  or  rounded ;  stamens  ten,  free ; 
racemes  axillary  or  paniculate  at  the  tips  of  the  branches ; 
bracts  small.  Pods  one-seeded.  Leaves  bipinnate,  ample  ; 
leaflets  numerous,  small.  8.  excelsum  has  been  intro- 
duced, and  requires  culture  similar  to  that  recommended 
for  Caesalpiuia. 

S.  excelsum  (lofty),  fl.  yellow ;  peduncles  glabrous ;  pedicels 
adpressedly  pilose.  I.  eigh teen-jugate ;  leaflets  2in.  long,  about 
twenty-jugate,  oblong,  very  shortly  petiolulate,  white  beneath, 
and  golden-pilose  on  the  middle  nerve  ;  common  petiole  often  2ft. 
Ions,  glabrous,  h.  (in  Brazil)  120ft.  1874. 
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SCHIZCLOMA.     Included  under  Lindsaya  (which 

tee). 

SCHIZOMERIA  (from  schizo,  to  cut,  and  meris,  a 
part;  alluding  to  the  cut  petals).  OBD.  Saxifrageae.  A 
monotypic  genus.  The  species  is  an  ornamental,  green- 
house, evergreen  tree,  thriving  in  a  mixture  of  loam  and 
sandy  peat.  Propagated  by  cuttings. 

S.  ovata  (ovate-leaved),  JL  white,  small,  in  terminal,  trichoto- 
mous  cymes ;  calyx  five-lobed,  with  a  short  tube :  petals  five, 
toothed.  June.  fr.  a  rather  large,  ovoid  or  globular  drupe. 
i._  ovate  or  ovate-Lanceolate,  obtuse  or  acuminate,  mostly  Sin.  to 
4in.  long,  nearly  entire,  or  with  irregular,  obtuse  serratures. 
A.  (hi  its  native  place)  50ft.  Australia,  1825. 

SCHIZONEURA  LANUGINOSA.  See  Ameri- 
can Blight,  or  Woolly  Aphis. 

SCHIZOPETALON  (from,  schizo,  to  cut,  and 
petalon,  a  petal;  alluding  to  the  cut  or  divided  petals). 
OKD.  Cruciferce.  A  genus  comprising  five  species  of 
erect,  slightly-branched,  half-hardy,  annual  herbs,  natives 
of  Chili.  Flowers  purple  or  white,  in  terminal,  leafy- 
bracted  racemes  •  sepals  erect,  sub-equal  at  base ;  petals 
unguiculate,  pinnately  lobed,  involute  in  aestivation. 
Leaves  alternate,  sinuate -toothed  or  pinnatifid.  S.  Walkeri, 
the  only  species  introduced,  is  a  singular  plant,  thriving 
in  a  compost  of  loam,  peat,  and  sand.  Specimens  should 
be  raised  in  pots,  in  a  greenhouse,  during  spring ;  some 
of  them  may  then  be  planted  out  in  the  borders ;  others 
may  be  kept  in  pots,  and  placed  in  an  airy  part  of 
the  greenhouse,  where  they  will  produce  seeds,  although 
sparingly.  When  transplanting,  care  must  be  taken  not 
to  injure  the  roots. 

S.  Walkeri  (Walker's).*  Jl.  white,  in  long  racemes  ;  pedicels  each 
furnished  with  a  linear  bract.  May  to  August.  I.  alternate, 
sinuatelv  pinnatifid.  A.  1ft.  to  2ft.  182L  Whole  plant  beset 
with  branched  down.  (B.  M.  2379 ;  B.  R.  752 ;  H.  E.  F.  74 ; 
S.  B.  F.  G.  ser.  ii.  387.) 

SCHIZOPHRAGMA  (from  schizo.  to  out,  and 
phragma,  an  inclosnre  or  wall ;  the  portions  of  the  wall 
between  the  ribs  of  the  fruit  fall  away  when  it  is  ripe). 
OKD.  Saxifragem.  A  monotypic  genus.  The  species  is  a 
hardy  shrub,  allied  to  Hydrangea,  which  it  much  re- 
sembles in  its  flowers.  It  will  thrive  in  any  garden 
soil,  but  succeeds  best  when  planted  against  a  wall. 
Propagation  may  be  effected  by  cuttings,  inserted  in 
sand,  under  a  bell  glass,  in  slight  bottom  heat ;  or  by 
seeds. 

S.  hydrangeoldes  (Hydrangea-like).  Climbing  Hydrangea. 
fl.  white  or  flesh-coloured  ;  calyx  tube  tnrbinate,  the  limb  five- 
toothed  ;  petals  five,  valvate ;  cyme  corymbose,  nearly  flat  at 
top,  terminal,  upwards  of  6in.  in  diameter.  Autumn.  t.  de- 
ciduous, opposite,  often  reddish,  2in.  to  4in.  long,  ovate-cordate, 
deeply  toothed,  long-acuminate,  long  and  slenderly  petiolate. 
A  tall  climber.  Japan,  1879.  (B.  H.  1881,  p.  313 ;  S.  Z.  F.  J.  26.) 

SCHIZOPLEURA.  Included  under  Beaufortia. 
SCHIZOPTERIS.  Included  under  Cheilanthes. 
SCHIZOSTEMMA.  A  synonym  of  Orypetalum 

(which  see). 

SCHIZOSTYLIS  (from  schizo,  to  cut,  and  stylos, 
a  style ;  the  style  is  divided  into  three  long,  filiform 
branches).  OBD.  IrideoB.  A  genus  consisting  of  a  couple 
of  species  of  greenhouse  or  half-hardy,  South  African 
plants.  Flowers  sessile  in  a  spathe  ;  perianth  red,  showy, 
the  tube  slender,  very  shortly  enlarged  at  the  throat, 
the  lobes  equal,  oblong  or  ovate,  spreading;  stamens 
affixed  to  the  throat;  spatb.es  scattered  at  the  sides  of 
a  simple  peduncle.  Leaves  linear  or  narrow-ensiform. 
Stems  fascicled  on  a  rhizome,  ebulbous  or  slightly 
bulbous-thickened  at  base.  8.  coccinea,  the  only  species 
introduced,  is  a  very  handsome  inhabitant  of  our  gardens. 
It  grows  freely  in  a  warm,  sunny  border,  such  as  may 
often  be  found  in  front  of  a  glass  structure.  The  shoots 
are  produced  in  abundance,  and  the  flowers,  which  appear 
in  autumn,  retain  their  beauty  for  a  considerable  period. 
The  plant  is  also  well  adapted  for  pot-culture,  as  the 
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flowers   come   to   perfection,  under  such   treatment,  in  a 
greenhouse,  and  are  very  useful  for  cutting.     Propagation 
may   be    readily    effected,    in     spring,    by  dividing    the 
plants,   and  inserting  pieces,    consisting  of  from  four  to 
six   shoots,  in   prepared   soil,   about  9in.   apart.       Sandy 
loam  and  peat,  or  leaf  soil,  forms  a  good  compost. 
S.  coccinea  (scariet).*    Crimson  Flag;  Kaffir  Lily.    JL  ten  to 
fourteen  in  a  distichous  spike ;  perianth  tube  shorter  than  the 
bracts  ;  limb  2in.  across,  of  six  spreading,  uniform,  ovate-oblong 
very  acute  lobes  ;  anthers  yellow.  October  and  November.  L  long, 
sheathing,  sword-shaped,  carinate,  the  longest  arising  from  the 
base  ;  upwards  they  gradually  form  bracts.    A.  3ft.    1864.    Half- 
hardy.    (B.  M.  5422  ;  F.  d.  S.  1637  ;   F.  M.  183 ;  L  H.  394.) 

SCHKUHRIA  (named  after  Christian  Schkuhr,  1741- 
1811,  of  the  University  of  Wurtembnrg,  who  published 
some  botanical  works).  SYNS.  Mieria,  Tetracarpiim.  In- 
cluding Achyropappus  and  ChamcBstephanvm.  OBD. 
Composites.  A  genus  comprising  about  eight  species  of 
annual  herbs,  natives  of  South  and  Central  America  aa 
far  as  Mexico.  Flower-heads  yellow,  small,  long-stalked. 
Leaves  slender,  dissected.  The  species  have  no  horti- 
cultural value. 

SCHLIMMIA  (named  in  compliment  to  M.  Schlim, 
one  of  M.  Linden's  plant-collectors).  OBD.  Orchidece. 
Three  species  have  been  referred  to  this  genus;  they 
are  closely-related,  stove,  epiphytal  Orchids,  natives  of 
the  Columbian  Andes.  Flowers  rather  large,  fleshy, 
few  in  a  raceme,  shortly  pedicellate;  posterior  sepal 
free,  concave-carinate  ;  lateral  ones  very  broad,  connate 
with  the  foot  of  the  erect  column;  petals  narrower, 
spreading  at  apex ;  lip  variously  lobed,  the  apex  reclining 
on  the  foot  of  the  column ;  pollen  masses  two ;  bracts 
oblong ;  scapes  erect  or  recurved,  simple,  few-sheathed. 
Leaf  coriaceous,  contracted  into  the  petiole.  Pseudo- 
bulbs  oblong,  somewhat  fusiform,  one-leaved.  Two  of 
the  species  have  been  introduced.  They  should  be  grown 
in  a  pot  with  good  drainage,  and  placed  in  the  Cattleya 
house. 

S.  jasminodora  (Jasmine-scented).  Jl.  white  and  very  fragrant ; 
dorsal  sepal  linear,  erect ;  petals  reflexed  ;  lip  fle>hy,  sliorter  than 
the  column,  and  articulated  with  it,  with  three  knobs  near  the 
foot  of  the  column,  another  in  the  middle  of  its  length,  and  a 
fifth,  which  is  concave,  at  its  extremity,  which  is  prolonged 
into  a  thin,  trowel-shaped  limb  ;  scape  1ft.  high,  bearing  three 
secund  flowers.  L  oval,  long-stalked.  Pseudo-bulbs  long  and 
slender.  New  Grenada,  1852.  (L.  <fc  P.  F.  G.  iii.  p.  115.) 
S.  triflda  (three-cleft).  Jl.  having  a  delicious  perfume,  between 
those  of  Jasmine  and  Bergamot;  dorsal  sepal  turned  down- 
wards ;  lateral  ones  waxy-white,  with  a  few  purple  spots  inside; 
petals  linear,  acute,  bent  outwards ;  lip  having  a  pandurate 
hypochil,  trifid  at  apex,  white,  marked  with  rich  orange ; 
peduncle  lateral,  drooping,  deep  purple,  bearing  a  one-sided 
raceme  of  about  four  flowers.  I.  oblong,  acute.  Pseudo-bulbs 


elongate-ovate,   clustered. 
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I.  oblong, 
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SCHLUMBERGERIA  (named  in  honour  of  F. 
Schlumberger,  a  Belgian  horticulturist).  Anoplophytum 
has  been  used  as  a  generic  name  for  one  or  more  of  the 
species.  OBD.  Bromeliacece.  A  rather  doubtful.  South 
American  genus,  comprising  two  or  three  species  of  stove, 
perennial  herbs.  Flowers  mediocre  or  rather  large,  dis- 
posed in  rather  loosely-branched  spikes;  sepals  erect, 
convolute-imbricated,  free ;  petals  connate  in  a  tube,  the 
limb  free,  spreading  or  at  length  reflexed ;  stamens  adnate 
to  the  tube ;  bracts  shorter  than  the  calyx.  Leaves 
rosnlate,  entire,  long-ligulate.  The  species  require  cul- 
ture similar  to  Tillandsia  (which  see). 
&.  Lindeni  (Linden's).  This  is  the  correct  name  of  the  plant 

described  hi  this  work  as  Massangea  Lindeni. 
S.  Morreniana  (Morren's).  JL  yellow;  bracts  dark  purple; 
spikes  several,  dense-flowered,  congested  into  a  short,  compact 
bunch;  scape  tall,  with  green,  adpressed  bracts.  L  gracefully 
recurving,  3ft  long,  green,  marked  with  numerous  darker  gre_en, 
transverse  lines  above,  and  with  reddish  lines  beneath.  Habitat 
unknown.  1883.  A  noble  plant.  (B.  H.  1883,  4-6.) 
S.  Roezlll  (Roezl's).  JL  sessile,  spirally  arranged,  lin.  long; 
calyx  green  ;  corolla  white  and  green,  salver-shaped.  L  lift, 
long,  liin.  wide,  spreading,  unarmed,  green.  A.  3ft.  Andes  of 
Peru,  1879.  A  plant  of  bold  habit  (B.  H.  1879. 19.) 
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SCHMIDELIA  (named  after  C.  C.  Schmidel,  1718- 
1792,  Professor  of  Botany  at  Erlangen).  SYNS.  Allo- 
phyllus,  Aporetica,  Ornitrophe.  OED.  Sapindacea.  A 
large  genns  (about  eighty  species)  of  stove,  erect  or  sub - 
erect  shrubs  or  small  trees,  mostly  tropical  American; 
several  are  found  in  tropical  and  South  Africa,  tropical 
Asia,  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  Australia.  Flowers  small 
or  minute,  globose,  in  simple  or  loosely-panicled,  axillary 
racemes ;  sepals  and  petals  four,  the  latter  rarely  absent. 
Leaves  alternate,  exstipulate,  one  to  three  (rarely  five) 
foliolate ;  leaflets  usually  ample,  entire  or  serrated,  mem- 
branous, often  dotted  or  lined.  A  few  of  the  species 
have  been  introduced,  but  they  are  probably  lost  to  cul- 
tivation. 

SCHCENI A  (named  in  honour  of  Dr.  Schcen,  a  botanist). 
OBD.  Composite.  A  monotypic  genus,  differing  from 
Helichrysum  chiefly  in  the  flat  achenes  of  the  circum- 
ference. The  species  is  an  erect,  corymbosely-branched, 
scabrous-pubescent  or  more  or  less  cottony-woolly,  green- 
house annual.  It  requires  culture  similar  to  that  re- 
commended for  Helichrysum. 
S.  Casslniana  (Cassini's).  fl.-heads  yellow,  disposed  in  a  loose, 

terminal  corymb ;   outer  involucral   bracts  usually  brown,   the 

radiating  laminae  of  the  inner  bracts  white  or   pink.     April. 

I.  lanceolate  or  linear,  or  the  lower  ones  oblong-spathulate,  the 

longest  above  2in.,  the  upper  ones  few  and  small,    h.  1ft.  to  2ft. 

Australia,    1845.       (L.  J.  F.  149 ;  B.  M.  4650  and  F.  d.  S.  630, 

under  name  of  S.  oppositifolia.) 

SCHCENOPRASUM.     Included  under  Allium. 

SCH(ENORCHIS  (from  schoinos,  a  rush,  and  Orchis ; 
in  reference  to  the  Rush-like  leaves).  OBD.  Orchidece. 
A  monotypic  genus.  The  species  —  a  stove,  epiphytal 
Orchid,  with  rather  small,  racemose  flowers,  linear-terete, 
sub-distichous  leaves,  and  elongated,  leafy  stems — has 
not  yet  been  introduced  to  cultivation.  It  is  a  native 
of  Java. 

SCHCENUS  (from  Schoinos,  an  old  Greek  name  for 
a  Rush  or  Sedge  as  far  back  as  Homer).  Including  Chceto- 
spora.  OBD.  Cyperacece.  A  genus  comprising  about  sixty 
species  of  stove,  greenhouse,  or  hardy,  usually  perennial, 
Rush-like  herbs,  chiefly  inhabiting  temperate  regions. 
Spikelets  few-flowered,  often  fascicled;  fascicles  forming 
a  dense,  terminal  head,  or  variously  apicate  or  paniculate. 
S.  ferrugineus  and  8.  nigricans  are  British  plants. 
Several  exotic  species  have  been  introduced,  but  they 
possess  no  interest  from  a  garden  standpoint. 

SCHOBPPIA   (named   in   honour   of   John    Schcepf,  a 
German     botanist).       SYNS.    Codonium,  Hcenkea.      OBD. 
OlacinecB.      A    genus   comprising    about    ten    species    of 
stove  or   greenhouse,    glabrous     shrubs    or    small    trees, 
natives    of    tropical  Asia    and   America.       Flowers    pale 
yellow  or  white,  often   comparatively  large,   disposed   in 
short,  sometimes  very  short,  axillary,  solitary  or  fascicu- 
late racemes  ;   calyx  small,  cyathiform  ;  disk  hypogynous, 
adnate   with  the  ovary;  petals  four  to  six,  coalescing  in 
a  tubular-campanulate  corolla.     Leaves  entire,  coriaceous. 
8.  fragrans,   the    only   species   introduced,   thrives    in    a 
compost  of  peat,  loam,  and  sand.     Rooted  cuttings  should 
be  inserted  in  sand,  under  a  hand  glass,  in  heat. 
S.  fragrans  (fragrant),    fl.  yellow,  fragrant,  ±in.  in  diameter ; 
racemes  half  the  length  of  the  leaves  ;  rachis  slender ;  pedicels 
six  to  eight,   4in.  to  lin.    long.     June.      I.  narrow-lanceolate, 
acuminate,    scattered,  2in.  to  Sin.  long,  acute   at  both   ends; 
petioles  iin.  long,  channelled  above.    Branches  terete,  smooth. 
A.  15ft.    Nepaul,  1827. 

SCHOLLERA.  A  synonym  of  Oxycoccus  (which 
see). 

SCHOLLIA.     A  synonym  of  Hoya  (which  see). 

SCHOMBURGKIA  (named  after  Sir  R.  Schomburgk, 
1804-1865,  a  traveller  in  Guiana,  and  other  parts  of 
South  America).  OBD.  Orchidece.  About  a  dozen  species 
have  been  referred  to  this  genus  ;  they  are  stove, 
epiphytal,  pseudo-bulbous  or  caulescent  Orchids,  natives 
of  tropical  America.  Flowers  showy,  pedicellate;  sepals 
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and  petals  free,  spreading,  undulated;    lip  erect,  shortly 
connate  with  the  base  of  the  straight  or  incurved  column, 
the  middle  lobe  rounded  or  broadly  two-lobed  and   flat, 
or  narrower   and   undulated,    the    side   lobes  loosely  in- 
folding the   column ;    pollen   masses   eight ;    bracts   per- 
sistent; raceme  borne  on  an  elongated  peduncle.     Leaves 
ovate,  oblong,  or  elongated,  thickly  coriaceous  or  rigidly 
fleshy.      The  most  desirable  species  are  described  below. 
"  They  succeed   in   the   Cattleya  house   on   blocks,  or  in 
baskets  suspended   from  the   roof,  in  moss,  or  moss   and 
peat    mixed   together ;    or    they  may   be   grown   in   pots 
equally  well,  if  that  system  is  preferred.     A  liberal  supply 
of   water   is  necessary   during  the   growing   season;   but 
after   they    have    completed  their   growth,    water    should 
be  withheld  until  they  begin  to  show  flower.     Propagation 
is  effected  by  parting  the  stems  "  (B.  S.  Williams). 
S.  crispa  (curled),    fl.,  sepals  and  petals  brown,  oblong,  having  a 
yellow,  undulated  margin  ;  lip  white,  ovate-oblong,  obtuse,  ob- 
scurely three-lobed ;  raceme  broad,  crowded ;  peduncle  arising 
from  the  base  of  the  upper  leaf,  3ft.  to  4ft.  long.    Winter.     I.  two 
or  three  at  the  tip  of  the  stem,  oblong-lanceolate.    Stems  fusi- 
form, 1ft.  high.     Demerara,  1844.      This  species  does  best  in  a 
pot  or   basket ;   the  flowers  are  sometimes  wholly   of  a   dull 
brick-red.    (B.  B.  1844,  23  ;  L.  S.  O.  10.) 
S.   grandiflora  (large-flowered).     A    synonym    of  S.    tibicinig 

grandiilora. 

S.  Lyons!  (Lyons').  /.  on  long  pedicels ;  sepals  and  petals  white, 
spotted  and  transversely  barred  with  purple,  ovate,  obtuse, 
crispy  ;  lip  white,  yellow-edged,  scarcely  spotted,  acute  ;  raceme 
broad,  many-flowered ;  scape  3ft.  to  4ft  long.  August.  L.  like 
those  of  S.  crispa.  Stems  about  1ft.  high.  Jamaica,  1853.  This 
species,  which  has  been  called  "the  prettiest  of  the  genus," 
succeeds  either  in  a  basket  or  on  a  block.  (B.  M.  5172 ;  F.  d.  S. 
2130.) 

S.  marginata  (margined),  fl.,  sepals  and  petals  dull  brick-red, 
oblong,  spreading,  remarkably  crisped  or  undulated ;  lip  nearly 
white,  tinged  with  pink,  yellow  at  base,  oblong-ovate,  less 
waved  than  the  sepals ;  stalk  1ft.  to  lift,  high,  bearing  a  broad 
raceme  or  corymb.  I.  two  or  three  to  a  pseudo-bulb,  large, 
oblong-lanceolate,  coriaceous.  Pseudo-bulbs  oblong,  furrowed, 
stipitate,  and  sheathed  with  pale  brown  scales.  Surinam,  1838. 
(B.  M.  3729  ;  L.  S.  O.  13.) 

S.  tiblcinls  (cow-horn).  Cow-horn  Orchid,  fl.  2in.  to  3in.  across, 
many,  in  a  terminal  panicle  ;  sepals  and  petals  pale  mauve-purple, 
flushed  with  crimson,  oblong,  obtuse,  wavy ;  lip  white,  rose- 
coloured  on  the  large,  erect  side  lobes ;  scape  5ft.  or  more  long. 
May  and  June.  /.  two  or  three,  oblong,  spreading.  Stems 
conical  in  outline,  horn-shaped,  annulate,  furrowed,  lift,  long, 
hollow,  of  ample  size.  Honduras,  1834.  A  truly  noble  plant, 
succeeding  best  on  a  block,  with  plenty  of  heat  and  moisture. 
(W.  O.  A.  205.)  SYN.  Epidendrum  tibicinis. 

S.  t.  grandiflora  (large-flowered).*  fl.  more  handsomely  coloured 
and  larger  than  in  the  type  ;  sepals  and  petals  rather  pale  purple, 
deeper  and  redder  inside,  especially  towards  the  ends ;  side 
lobes  of  the  lip  purplish  towards  the  edges  outside,  orange 
streaked  with  purple  within,  the  disk  white,  the  front  lobe 
white  stained  with  yellow,  and  bordered  with  purple.  1844. 
SYN.  S.  grandiflora  (B.  M.  4476 ;  B.  R.  1845,  30  ;  F.  d.  S.  49). 
S.  undulata  (waved).*  fl.  densely  racemose ;  sepals  and  petals 
rich  brownish-purple,  rounded  and  crisped,  longer  than  the  lip ; 
lip  clear  violet-purple,  cucullate,  the  middle  lobe  oval,  acute  or 
obtuse,  the  lateral  ones  rounded ;  bracts  very  long,  spathe-like. 
January.  Pseudo-bulbs  fusiform.  La  Guayra,  New  Grenada, 
1843.  (W.  S.  O.  ser.  ii.  21 ;  B.  E.  xxxi.  53,  under  name  of  Bletia 
undulata.) 

SCHOTIA  (named  in  honour  of  Richard  Van  der 
Schot,  a  travelling  companion  and  friend  of  Jacquin ; 
he  died  in  1819).  Kaffir  Bean-tree.  OBD.  Leguminosce. 
A  genns  comprising  four  species  of  greenhouse,  unarmed 
shrubs  or  small  trees,  confined  to  Southern  and  sub- 
tropical Africa.  Flowers  crimson,  pink,  or  flesh-coloured, 
showy,  panicled ;  calyx  segments  four,  closely  imbricated ; 
petals  five,  nearly  equal,  sub-sessile,  imbricated ;  stamens 
ten,  free  or  very  shortly  connate  at  base;  bracts  and 
bracteoles  ovate  or  oblong,  highly  caducous.  Pods  oblong 
or  broadly  linear,  often  falcate,  flat-compressed.  Leaves 
abruptly  pinnate  ;  leaflets  coriaceous  or  small ;  stipules 
short.  The  species,  the  best-known  of  which  are  de- 
scribed below,  are  very  handsome  subjects  when  in  flower. 
They  require  similar  treatment  to  Schmidelia  (which 
see). 
S.  latifolia  (broad-leaved).  Elephant  Hedge  Bean-tree.  /.  rose 

or  flesh-colour,  sub-sessile,  in  excessively  branched,  axillary  and 
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terminal  panicles  ;  petals  longer  than  the  calyx.  Jane.  Jr.,  pods 
liin.  to  4in.  long,  edible  when  roasted.  I  two  to  four-jugate ; 
leaflets  variable  in  shape,  Hin.  to  2in.  long,  Ain.  to  lin.  broad, 
rigid  and  thick.  A.  20ft.  to  30ft.  1816.  Tree.  (H.  E.  F.  159.) 

S.  speciosa  (showy).  /.  crimson,  pedicellate;  petals  much 
longer  than  the  calyx  ;  panicles  terminal,  fasciculate-corymbose, 
many-flowered.  Summer.  1.  polymorphous,  four  to  sixteen- 
jugate ;  leaflets  variable  in  shape,  pubescent  or  glabrous,  h.  8ft. 
to  12ft.  1759.  A  large  shrub  or  small  tree. 

S.  tamarindifolia  (Tamarind-leaved).  I,  leaflets  eight  to  ten 
pairs,  linear-oblong,  oblong,  or  elliptic,  mucronate  or  obtuse,  un- 
equal, sub-truncate  or  rounded  at  base,  four  to  five  lines  long. 
1795.  (B.  M.  1153 ;  A.  B.  B,  348,  under  name  of  S.  tpeciota.) 

SCHOTJSBCEA,     A  synonym  of  Cacoucia. 

SCHOUW1A  (named  in  honour  of  J.  P.  Schonw, 
1787-1854,  a  celebrated  Danish  botanist).  OED.  Cru- 
ciferae.  A  genus  consisting  of  three  species  of  tall, 
branched,  highly  glabrous,  hardy  herbs,  natives  of  Arabia. 
Flowers  purple,  at  first  corymbose,  afterwards  racemose, 
slenderly  pedicellate;  sepals  sub-erect,  the  lateral  ones 
broader;  stamens  free.  Leaves  entire.  S.  arabica  is  a 
pretty  annual ;  it  only  requires  sowing  in  the  open  border. 
A  light,  sandy  soil  is  most  suitable. 
S.  arabica  (Arabian).  JL  rose-purplish.  June.  JL,  upper  ones 

deeply  auriculate-amplexicauL    A.  lit.    1837. 

SCHR&DERA  (named  in  honour  of  Henry  Adolf 
Schrader,  1767-1836,  a  German  botanist.)  STNS.  Fuchsia 
(of  Swartz),  Urceolaria  (of  Cothenius).  ORD.  RubiacecB.  A 
penns  of  about  five  species  of  stove,  sub-epiphytal,  highly 
glabrous  shrubs,  with  thick,  rooting  branches,  natives  of 
Brazil,  Guiana,  the  "West  Indies,  and  the  Gorgona  Islands. 
Flowers  in  compact,  globose,  terminal  heads;  calyx  tube 
turbinate  or  hemispherical,  produced  above  the  ovary; 
corolla  thickly  coriaceous,  hypocrateriform,  the  limb  of 
five  to  ten  narrow,  spreading  or  reflexed  lobes;  stamens 
five  to  ten.  Leaves  opposite,  petiolate,  thickly  coriaceous, 
oblong ;  stipules  large,  connate  in  a  sheath.  8.  cephalotes, 
the  only  species  introduced,  thrives  in  a  compost  of  sandy 
loam  and  peat.  Propagated  by  cuttings,  inserted  in  sand, 
under  a  glass,  in  heat. 

S.  cephalotes  (headed).  JL  white ;  corolla  salver-shaped,  eight 
to  t«n-lobed,  the  tube  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx.  July.  L  el- 
liptic or  lanceolate-oblong :  stipules  spathulate-oblong,  blunt,  as 
long  as  the  petioles,  h.  4ft  Jamaica,  1820. 

SCHRANCXIA  (named  after  F.  P.  Schrank,  1747- 
1835,  a  German  botanist).  Sensitive  Briar.  Including 
Leptoglottis.  ORD.  Leguminosce.  A  genus  comprising 
about  half-a-score  species  of  stove  or  hardy  herbs  or 
sub-shrubs,  often  prostrate,  armed  with  recurved  prickles, 
natives  of  America.  Flowers  rose  or  purplish,  in  globose 
heads  or  cylindrical  spikes;  calyx  small;  petals  connate 
in  the  middle,  and  forming  a  funnel-shaped  corolla.  Pods 
linear,  acute  or  acuminate,  prickly.  Leaves  bipinnate, 
often  sensitive ;  leaflets  small ;  stipules  bristly.  The 
under-mentioned  species  merit  attention  on  account  of 
their  leaves,  which  fall  at  the  slightest  touch.  The 
plants  thrive  in  a  mixture  of  loam,  peat,  and  sand. 
Propagation  may  be  effected  by  young  cuttings,  in- 
serted in  sand,  under  a  bell  glass,  in  heat;  or  by 
separating  the  root  tubers. 

S.  aculeata  (prickly),  fl.  red,  in  solitary  heads.  July.  L  with 
two  or  three  pairs  of  pinna,  each  pinna  bearing  numerous  pairs 
of  leaflets.  Stem  tetragonal.  Roots  creeping,  h,  1ft.  to  2ft. 
Vera  Cruz,  1733.  Stove,  herbaceous  perennial. 
S.  uncinata  (hooked).  Sensitive  Briar.  /.  rose-coloured,  in 
round  heads.  June  to  August  Pods  2in.  long,  densely  prickly. 
L,  leaflets  elliptic,  reticulated  with  veins  beneath ;  partial 
petioles  four  to  six  pairs.  Prickles  hooked,  h.  2ft.  South 
United  States,  Ac.,  1789.  Half-hardy,  herbaceous  perennial. 

SCHREBERA  (of  Thunberg).  A  synonym  of  Har- 
togia  (which  tee). 

SCHTJBERTIA  (of  Martins).  A  synonym  of  Phy- 
sianthns  (which  see). 

SCHUBERTIA  (of  Mirbel).  A  synonym  of  Tax- 
odium  (which  tee). 


SCHULTESIA  (of  Both).  A  synonym  of  Wahleu- 
bergia  (which  see). 

SCBTWJEGRICHEXIA.  A  synonym  of  Anigo- 
zanthos  (which  see). 

SCHWANNIA  (named  in  honour  of  Theodor  Schwann, 
a  physician  at  Bonn).  SYN.  Fimbriaria.  OBD.  Mal- 
pighiacecB.  A  small  genus  (five  species)  of  stove,  evergreen, 
climbing  shrubs,  confined  to  Brazil  Flowers  red;  calyx 
deeply  five-cleft,  with  eight  glands ;  petals  shortly  clawed, 
fringed;  stamens  six,  unequal,  all  fertile;  filaments  un- 
equally monadelphous,  glabrous ;  umbels  or  racemes  four- 
flowered,  often  paniculate,  terminal;  peduncles  bracteate 
at  base,  bibracteolate  at  apex.  Leaves  opposite,  entire, 
petiolate,  glandless ;  stipules  inconspicuous.  8.  elegant, 
the  only  species  introduced,  is  a  desirable  shrub,  thriving 
in  a  compost  of  loam,  leaf  mould,  and  sand.  It  may 
be  increased  by  ripened  cuttings,  inserted  in  sand,  under 
a  glass,  in  heat. 

S.  elegans  (elegant),  .it.,  petals  pubescent ;  umbel  paniculate ; 
stamens  scarcely  exserted ;  peduncles  and  calyx  silky.  June. 
L  ovate  or  sub-orbicular,  acuminate,  beneath  softly  and  densely 
pubescent ;  petioles  having  i  our  to  six  glands.  Branchlets  silky. 

SCHWARTZIA.  A  synonym  of  Norantea  (which 
see). 

SCHWEIGGERIA  (named  in  compliment  to  Aug. 
Frid.  Schweigger,  1783-1821,  Professor  of  Botany  at 
Konigsburg,  one  of  the  authors  of  a  Flora  of  Erlangen). 
Foreign  Violet.  SYN.  Glossarrhen.  ORD.  Violarieae.  A 
genus  comprising  only  a  couple  of  species  of  beautiful, 
erect,  stove  shrubs  ;  one  is  Brazilian,  the  other  Mexican. 
Three  outer  sepals  larger  than  the  two  narrow,  inner 
ones;  petals  spurred  at  base;  peduncles  axillary,  one- 
flowered,  articulated  above  the  bracts.  Leaves  alter- 
nate; stipules  minute.  S.  pautijlora,  the  only  species 
introduced,  succeeds  in  a  mixture  of  loam,  peat,  and 
sand.  It  may  be  increased  by  young  cuttings,  which 
will  strike  readily,  if  inserted  in  sand,  under  a  hand 
glass,  in  heat. 

S.  panciflora  (few-flowered),  fl.  white.  December.  I.  tapering 
much  to  the  base,  obovate-spathulate,  obtuse,  crenate-serrated. 
h.  4ft.  to  6ft  Brazil,  1838.  (B.  B.  1841,  40.) 

SCHWENKFELDA.  A  synonym  of  Sabicea 
(which  see). 

SCHWENEIA  (named  after  J.  T.  Schwenck,  1619- 
1671,  a  Professor  of  Medicine  at  Jena).  SYNS.  Chato- 
chilus,  Mathea,  Matthisonia.  OBD.  Solanacece.  A  genus 
comprising  about  a  score  species  of  stove  herbs  or  sub- 
shrubs,  natives  of  South  America,  one  being  also  found 
in  tropical  Africa.  Flowers  yellowish-green  or  whitish ; 
calyx  five-toothed  or  five-cleft;  corolla  with  an  elongated 
tube,  its  limb  five-toothed,  with  two  to  five  club-shaped 
glands  placed  between  the  teeth;  stamens  exserted  or 
included ;  peduncles  one-flowered  or  simply  few- flowered, 
paniculate.  Leaves  entire,  ovate  or  narrow.  S.  om«ri- 
cana,  probably  the  only  species  in  cultivation,  is  an 
annual,  thriving  in  any  light  soil  It  may  be  multiplied 
by  seeds. 

S.  americana  (American).  JL  lilac ;  corolla  4in.  long ;  pedicels 
scarcely  longer,  or  shorter,  than  the  calyx  ;  panicle  slender,  many- 
flowered.  August.  L  petiolate ;  lower  ones  ovate,  lin.  to  liin. 
Ions,  narrowed  at  base ;  upper  ones  oblong ;  floral  ones  minute. 
h.  2ft  Brazil,  Ac.,  178L 

SCHWEYCXERTA.  A  synonym  of  Limnantlie- 
mum  (which  see). 

SCIATJOCALYX.  Included  under  Isoloma. 
SCIADOPHYLLUM  (from  slcias,  tkiados,  a  shade 
or  canopy,  and  phyllon,  a  leaf ;  the  leaves  are  large,  and, 
consequently,  afford  much  shade).  Sometimes  erroneously 
spelt  Sciodaph-.llum.  SYN.  Actinophyllum.  OBD.  Ara- 
liacece.  A  genus  comprising  about  twenty-two  species  of 
stove  or  greenhouse  trees  or  shrubs,  inhabiting  tropical 
America.  Flowers  hermaphrodite  or  polygamous;  petela 
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five,  rarely  four  ;  heads  or  small  nmbels  disposed  in  simple 

racemes,  paniculate,  or  umbellate.     Leaves  digitately  com- 

pound ;  leaflets  entire  ;  stipules  often  elongated.     A  selec- 

tion from  the   introduced   species  is   given  below.     They 

are  well  worth  cultivating  on  account  of  their  fine  foliage. 

A  mixture  of  loam,  peat,  and  sand,  is  the  most  suitable 

soil.      Propagation  may  be   readily  effected  by  cuttings, 

inserted  in  sand,  under  a  hand  glass,  in  moderate  heat. 

S.  acuminatum  (acuminate-leafleted).    fl..  yellow,  in  heads  little 

larger  than  a  pea.    May.    I.,  leaflets  seven  to  eleven,  petiolulate, 

oblong,  obliquely  acuminate,  coriaceous,  glabrous,    reticulately 

veined.    Stems  climbing.    A.  10ft.    Peru.    Greenhouse. 

S.  Brownii  (Brown's).     Galapee-tree.    fl.  white,  nearly  capitate, 

in  very  long,  compound  racemes.    June.     I.,    leaflets  seven  to 

eleven,  nearly  umbellate,  petiolulate,  oblong-lanceolate,  glabrous, 

unequal,  the  central  ones  smallest    Stem  arboreous.    A.  10ft  to 

15ft.     Jamaica,  1793.    Stove. 

S.  conicum  (conical-flowered),  fl.  whitish-red,  in  heads  about 
the  size  of  a  pea  ;  racemes  two  or  three,  rather  velvety.  May. 
I,  leaflets  seven  to  thirteen,  petiolulate,  oblong,  abruptly  acu- 
minate, coriaceous,  glabrous,  reticulately  veined.  Stem  shrubby. 
A.  10ft  Peru.  Stove. 

SCIADOPHYLLUM  (of  Blume).  A  synonym  of 
Heptapleurom  (which  see). 

SCIADOPITYS  (from  skyas,  a  parasol,  and  pitys, 
a  Fir-tree  ;  referring  to  the  spreading  whorls  of  leaves). 
ORD.  Coniferce.  A  monotypic  genus.  The  species  is  a 
tall,  but  very  slow-growing,  hardy,  evergreen  tree.  It 
thrives  in  rich,  moist  loam,  and  may  be  propagated  by 
imported  seeds.  Now  and  then,  seeds  are  ripened  in 
this  country. 

S.  verticillata  (whorled).»  Parasol  Fir.  fl.  monoecious  ;  male 
catkins  -terminal,  somewhat  globular  ;  females  solitary,  growing 
from  amongst  the  scaly  buds,  cones  elliptic-cylindrical,  2iin. 
long,  liin.  in  diameter.  I.  long,  linear  and  somewhat  falcate, 
smooth,  entire,  alternate,  without  any  footstalks,  tapering  to  an 
obtuse  point,  concave  and  ribbed  on  the  under  4de,  in  close 
tufts  of  from  thirty  to  forty  at  the  ends  of  the  shoots,  forming 
a  sort  of  whorl  in  the  form  of  an  extended  parasol.  Branches 
alternate  or  in  whorls.  Stem  straight.  A.  80ft.  to  120ft.  Japan, 


1861.    (G.  C.  1861,  p.  360,  1862,  p.  23,  1872,  p.  1526;  G.  C.  n.  s., 
01-2.) 


.        .     .         ,     .        ,         ,     .      ,          ,     .  .     .     .    ., 

xvii.  p.  113,  xix.  p.  85  ;  S.  'L.  F.  J.  101-2.)  There  are  several 
varieties,  in  addition  to  the  following: 
S.  v.  variegata  (variegated).  This  differs  from  the  type  in 
having  some  of  its  leaves  of  a  pale  yellow,  intermixed  in  the 
parasol-like  whorls. 

SCILLA  (the  old  Greek  name  used  by  Hippocrates). 
SquiJ.1;  Wild  Hyacinth.  Including  Barnardia  and  Lede- 
bouria.  ORD.  Liliacece.  A  genus  embracing  nearly  eighty 
species  of  stove,  greenhouse,  or  hardy  bulbous  plants, 
natives  of  Europe,  temperate  and  mountainous  Asia,  and 
extra  tropical,  or  the  mountains  of  tropical,  Africa,  with 
one  from  Chili.  Flowers  small  or  mediocre,  racemose, 
on  articulated  pedicels;  perianth  blue,  rose,  or  purplish, 
persistent  for  some  time  ;  segments  nearly  equal,  distinct 
or  very  shortly  connate  towards  the  base,  spreading,  or 
rarely  campanulate-connivent  at  base,  one-nerved  ;  stamens 
six,  affixed  at  the  base  or  below  the  middle  of  the  seg- 
ments ;  bracts  small  ;  racemes  sometimes  elongated  and 
many-flowered,  sometimes  reduced  to  two  or  three,  occa- 
sion ally  nearly  corymbiform  ;  scape  simple,  leafless.  Leaves 
radical,  linear,  loriform,  oblong,  or  nearly  ovate.  Bulb 
tunicated.  8.  autumnalis,  8.  nutans,  and  S.  verna,  are 
natives  of  Britain.  Hardy  Scillas  are  amongst  the  most 
beautiful  of  spring-flowering  bulbous  plants.  They  suc- 
ceed in  ordinary  garden  soil,  and  require  to  be  planted 
in  early  autumn  when  the  bulbs  are  resting.  S.  sibirica 
is  also  well  suited  for  culture  in  pots;  but  these  must 
be  kept  in  a  cold  house  or  frame,  and  not  subjected  to 
heat.  The  greenhouse  species  succeed  in  sandy  loam, 
and  in  pots  Sin.  in  diameter,  along  with  other  Cape 
bulbs,  in  a  cool  greenhouse.  Propagated  by  seeds,  when 
obtainable,  which  is,  however,  a  very  slow  process;  and 
by  offsets. 

The  selection  of  species  given  below  includes  the 
most  popular  and  beautiful.  Most  of  the  descriptions  are 
translated  from  Mr.  Baker's  admirable  Monograph  of  the 
genus,  which  appeared  in  the  "Journal  of  the  Linnean 
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Society,"  vol.  xiii.      The   leaves,  except   where   otherwise 
stated,  are  cotemporary  with  the  flowers. 

S.  amoena  (pleasing).*  Star  Hyacinth,  fl.,  perianth  blue,  rarely 
whitish,  five  to  six  lines  long,  the  segments  lanceolate  ;  pedicels 
ascending  iin.  to  Jin.  long  ;  raceme  loosely  three  to  six-flowered, 
lin  to  3in.  long  ;  scape  weak,  4in.  to  6in.  long.  March.  I.  four 
or  nve,  flaccid,  lorate.  ascending,  glabrous,  6in.  to  9in.  long, 


S.  a,  sibirica  (Siberian).    A  synonym  of  S.  sibirica. 

S.  amoenula  (rather  pretty).    A  synonym  of  S.  sibirica. 

S.  autumnalis  (autumnal),  fl.,  perianth  reddish-purple,  Jin.  in 
diameter;  pedicels  ascending  or  spreading;  racemes  short; 
scapes  several,  equalling  the  leaves.  July  to  September.  I. 
autumnal,  succeeding  the  flowers,  narrow,  3in.  to  6in.  long,  half- 
terete,  grooved  above.  Europe  (Britain),  North  Africa.  Hardy. 
(B.  M.  919  ;  Sy.  En.  B.  1526.)  The  form  iaponica  has  beautiful 
rose-coloured  flowers. 

S.  Bertheloti  (Berthelot's).  fl.,  perianth  ^ile  lilac,  campanulate, 
one  line  long  ;  pedicels  ascending,  as  long  as  the  perianth  ;  raceme 
twelve  to  twenty-flowered,  lin.  to  2in.  long  ;  scape  slender,  6in. 
to  8in.  long.  ApriL  I.  five  or  six,  slender,  spreading,  lorate,  6in. 
to  12in.  long,  iin.  to  fin.  broad,  long-attenuated.  Tropical  Africa, 
1862.  Greenhouse.  (B.  M.  5308.) 

S.  bifolia  (two-leaved).*  71.,  perianth  blue,  sometimes  reddish  or 
whitish,  four  to  five  lines  long,  the  segments  spreading  ;  pedicels 
ascending,  Jin.  to  lin.  long;  raceme  deltoid,  three  to  eight- 
flowered,  lin.  to  1  Jin.  broad  ;  scape  solitary,  3in.  to  6in.  long. 
March.  I.  usually  two,  opposite,  narrowed  at  apex,  cucullate, 
4in.  to  Sin.  long,  £in.  to  iin.  broad,  concave  on  the  face.  Medi- 
terranean region,  &c.  Hardy.  (B.  M.  746  ;  J.  F.  A.  117.) 

S.  b.  prsecox  (early),  ft.  ten  to  fifteen,  appearing  earlier  than 
those  of  the  type,  rather  large  ;  pedicels  lin.  to  liin.  long. 
1.  thicker  and  broader.  A  robust  form.  (S.  B.  F.  G.  ser.  ii.  14, 
under  name  of  S.  prcecox.)  S.  rosea  is  a  sub-variety  of  this,  with 
reddish  flowers. 

S.  b.  taurica  (Taurian).  I  usually  three  or  four.  Tauria. 
(R.  G.  307.) 

S.  campanulata  (hell-shaped).    A  synonym  of  S.  hispam'ca. 

S.  cblnensis  (Chinese).*  fl.,  perianth  rose-purple,  one  line  long  ; 
bracts  whitish,  minute  ;  pedicels  .ascending,  about  £in.  long,  the 
lower  ones  often  twin  ;  raceme  somewhat  dense,  twenty  to  sixty- 
flowered,  lin.  to  2in.  long  ;  scape  slender,  straight,  1ft.  or  more 
long.  June.  I.  two  or  three,  equalling  or  exceeding  the  scape, 
rather  hard,  acute,  channelled  down  the  face.  China,  1826. 
Half-hardy.  SYN.  Barnardia  seilluides  (B.  M.  3788  ;  B.  R.  1029). 

S.  concinna  (neat),  fl.,  perianth  rose-purple  within,  oblong-cam- 
panulate,  ^in.  long  ;  pedicels  all  erecto-patent,  four  to  five  lines 
long;  raceme  dense,  twenty  to  thirty-flowered,  oblong,  liin.  to 
2in.  long  ;  scape  firm,  erect,  terete,  2in.  to  6in.  long.  Spring. 
1.  three  or  four,  nearly  erect,  linear,  Sin.  to  9in.  long,  iin.  to  |in. 
broad,  profusely  purple-spotted  at  back.  South  Africa,  1862. 
Greenhouse.  (Ref.  B.  235.) 

S.  concolor  (one-coloured),    fl.,  perianth  greenish,  rounded,  cam- 

Culate,  about  iin.  long  ;  pedicels  two  to  four  lines  long,  the 
er  ones  drooping  ;  racemes  dense,  thirty  to  fifty-flowered, 
oblong-cylindrical,  Sin.  to  4in.  long  ;  scapes  one  to  three,  flexuous, 
Sin,  to  4in.  Ions.  Spring.  I.  five  or  six,  falcate,  ligulate- 
lanceolate,  5in.  to  8in.  long,  IJin.  to  liin.  broad,  obtuse  or  sub- 
acute,  very  slightly  narrowed  at  base,  unspotted.  South  Africa, 
1862.  Greenhouse.  SYN.  Drimia  Cooperi  (Ref.  B.  18). 

S.  Cooperi  (Cooper's),  fl.,  perianth  bright  purple,  drooping, 
campanulate,  iin.  long,  the  divisions  reflexed  from  half-  way  down 
when  expanded  ;  pedicels  |in.  to  iin.  long,  spreading,  or  the 
lowest  slightly  nodding  ;  raceme  moderately  dense,  thirty  to  fifty- 
flowered,  2in.  to  Sin.  long,  lin.  broad  ;  scape  firm,  erect,  4in.  to 
5in.  long.  Spring.  1.  four  or  five,  ascending,  lOin.  to  12in.  long, 
iin.  to  Jin.  wide,  green,  streaked  and  spotted  with  purple  on  the 
back  downwards.  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  1866.  Greenhouse. 
(B.  M.  5580.) 

S.  Cupani  (Cupani's).  fl.,  perianth  blue,  Jin.  long,  the  segments 
oblong-obtuse  ;  bracts  whitish,  slightly  ciliated,  iin.  to  Jin.  long  ; 
pedicels  ascending,  lin.  to  2in.  long  ;  raceme  loosely  six  to  twelve- 
flowered,  sub-corymbose  or  deltoid,  liin.  to  2in.  long  and  broad  ; 
scape  slender,  flexuous,  3in.  to  6in.  long.  June.  I.  six  to  eight, 


lorate-lanceolate,  spreading,  Sin.  to  4in.  long,  six  to  eight  lines 
broad,  the  margins  pellucid  a 
Hardy.    (B.  R.  1878.) 


.  .          , 

and  minutely  ciliated.    Sicily,  1834. 


S.  floribunda  (bundle-flowered).  /.,  perianth  greenish  without, 
rose-purple  within  ;  pedicels  six  to  eight  lines  long,  the  central 
ones  spreading,  the  lower  ones  drooping  ;  raceme  rather  dense, 
containing  sixty  to  a  hundred  or  more  flowers,  6in.  to  Sin. 
long,  2in.  broad;  scape  erect,  6in.  to  9in.  long.  Spring.  I. 
nearly  erect,  lorate,  about  1ft.  long,  l|in.  to  2in.  broad,  arute, 
scarcely  narrowed  at  base,  pale  green,  with  large  blotches 
of  deeper  green.  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  1862.  Greenhouse. 
(Ref.  B.  188.) 

S.  hispanica  (Spanish).*  Large  or  Spanish  Bluebell  or  Squill. 
fl>,  perianth  usually  blue,  but  often  changing  to  ruse-purple  or 
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whitish,  sub-globose-campanulate,  iin.  to  jin.  long ;  lower  pedi- 
cels iin.  to  Iin.  long ;  raceme  equilateral,  rather  loosely  six  to 
twelve-flowered :  scape  6in.  to  Sin.  long.  May.  I.  five  or  six, 
glabrous,  ascending,  linear-lorate,  iin.  to  fin.,  or  in  cultivated 
specimens  Iin.,  broad,  sub-obtuse,  convex  at  back.  Spain  and 


FIG.  447.   SCILLA  IIISPANICA,  showing  Habit  and  detached  Single 

Flower. 

Portugal,  1683.  Hardy.  See  Fig.  447.  SYNS.  S.  campanula^ 
(B.  M.  127),  S.  patula,  Agraphis  paniculata.  The  variety  fi.gnred 
in  B.  M.  1102  has  spreading,  rather  smaller  flowers.  The  follow- 
ing  forms,  quoted  in  nurserymen's  catalogues,  differ  in  the 
colour  of  the  flowers :  alba,  pure  white ;  aperta,  light  blue ; 
a.  purpureo-striata,  light  blue,  with  deeper  stripe ;  carnea,  flesh- 
coloured  ;  EMPEROR,  porcelain,  lined  blue,  very  large  and 
beautiful. 

S.  Hugnil  (Hugh's).    A  form  of  S.  peruviana  gldbra. 

S.  humifusa  (prostrate),  ft.,  perianth  reddish-green,  small ; 
pedicels  one  line  long  ;  raceme  3in.  to  4in.  long ;  scape  Sin.  to  4in. 
long,  purple  at  base,  green  above.  Spring.  L  two  or  three, 
cordate-oblong,  Sin.  to  4in.  long,  liin.  to  2in.  broad,  pale  green, 
with  a  few  blotches  of  a  darker  tint  Natal,  1881.  Green- 
house. 

S.  hyacinthoides  (Hyacinth-like).»  fl.,  perianth  bluish-lilac, 
about  |in.  long,  the  segments  ligulate,  puberulous  at  apex  ;  bracts 
whitish,  minute,  persistent;  pedicels  erecto-patent,  the  lower 
ones  Iin.  to  IJin.  long ;  racemes  containing  fifty  to  a  hundred 
and  fifty  flowers,  6in.  to  18in.  long,  2in.  to  2iin.  broad ;  scape 
straight,  1ft.  to  2ft.  or  more  long.  August.  I.  ten  to  twelve, 
spreading,  1ft.  to  lift,  long,  iin.  to  IJin.  broad,  narrowed  to 
both  ends,  minutely  ciliate-denticulate  on  the  margins.  Medi- 
terranean region,  1585.  Hardy.  (B.  M.  1140.) 

S.  indica  (Indian),  fl.,  perianth  greenish-purple,  iin.  to  Jin.  long, 
somewhat  rounded-campanulate,  the  segments  falcate ;  pedicels 
somewhat  spreading,  three  to  four  lines  long ;  raceme  dense, 
thirty  to  sixty-flowered,  oblong-cylindrical,  2m.  to  4in.  long; 
scapes  one  to  three,  flexuous,  2in.  to  6in.  long.  June.  I.  five 
or  six,  oblong  or  lanceolate,  acute,  often  with  tiny  bulbils  on 
the  margins,  narrowed  at  base,  Sin.  to  6in.  long,  iin.  to  liin. 
broad.  India,  1816.  Stove.  SYN.  Ledebouria  hyacintha  (B.  M. 
3226). 

S.  italica  (Italian),  fl.,  perianth  blue,  nearly  or  quite  Jin.  long, 
segments  puberulous  at  apex  ;  bracts  twin  ;  raceme  dense,  six  to 
thirty-flowered,  at  first  conical,  when  expanded  Iin.  to  2in.  long, 
Jin.  to  Iin.  broad;  scape  solitary,  slender,  6in.  to  lOin.  long. 
May.  I.  four  to  six,  lorate.  flaccid,  spreading,  acute,  carirate, 
4in.  to  Sin.  long,  Jin.  to  iin.  broad,  narrowed  at  apex.  Italy,  Ac., 
1605.  Hardy.  (B.  M.  663  ;  L.  B.  C.  1483.)  S.  purpurea  is  a  robust 
garden  form  of  this  species  with  more  deeply-coloured  flowers. 

S.  lancesefolia  (lance-leaved),  fl.,  perianth  snb-globose-cam- 
panulate,  nearly  Jin.  long,  the  segments  purple  within,  greenish 
at  back,  ligulate-lanceolate ;  pedii-els  five  to  six  lines  long,  the 
lower  ones  deflexed ;  raceme  dense,  thirty  to  flfty-flowered, 
oblong,  2in.  to  Sin.  long,  liin.  to  liin.  broad  ;  scapes  one  to  three, 
firm,  terete,  2in.  to  4in.  long,  often  decurved.  May.  I.  six  to 
eight,  somewhat  spreading,  oblong,  acute,  4in.  to  6in.  long,  liin. 
to  2in.  broad,  very  slightly  narrowed  at  base,  pale  green  and 
spotted  on  the  face.  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  1818.  Greenhouse. 
(Hef.  B.  182.)  SYNS.  Drimia  acuminata  (L.  B.  C.  1041),  Lache- 
nalia  lanceoejolia  (B.  M.  643;. 
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S.  L  ovatifolia  (ovate-leaved).  I.  shorter  than  in  the  tvpe, 
broadly  ovate,  2in.  to  Sin.  long,  liin.  to  2in.  broad.  1862.  SYN. 
S.  ovatifolia  (Raf.  B.  183). 

S.  Ian coolata  (lanceolate),  fl..,  perianth  greenish-purple,  tubular- 
cumpanulate,  \m.  long ;  pedicels  dotted  with  red,  somewhat 
spreading,  the  lower  ones  5in.  to  6in.  long ;  raceme  very  loose, 
eight  to  twelve-flowered,  liin.  to  2in.  long,  liin.  broad ;  scape 
flexuous,  4in.  to  5in.  long.  September.  I.  five  or  six,  lanceolate, 
acute,  Sin.  to  4in.  long,  eight  to  ten  lines  broad,  green,  unspotted. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  1774.  Greenhouse.  SYNS.  Drimia  lanceo- 
lata,  Laehenalia  reflexa  (A.  B.  R.  299). 

S.  latifolla  (broad-leaved),  fl.,  perianth  lilac,  campanulate,  Ain. 
long,  the  segments  ligulate ;  pedicels  spreading,  the  lower  ones 
five  to  seven  lines  long ;  raceme  dense,  thirty  to  sixty-flowered, 
Sin.  to  4in.  long,  Iin.  to  liin.  broad  ;  scape  straight,  1ft.  or  more 
long.  May.  1.  six  to  nine,  enveloping  the  base  of  the  scape, 
lanceolate,  slender,  1ft.  to  lift,  long,  liin.  to  2in.  broad,  narrowed 
at  base  and  apex,  the  margins  glabrous.  Canary  Islands,  1777. 
Greenhouse.  5.  lusitanica  (B.  M.  1999)  is  only  a  robust  garden 
form  of  this  species. 

S.  linearifolia  (linear-leaved),  fl.,  perianth  greenish  outside, 
purple  within,  nearly  or  quite  Jin.  long,  oblong-carnpanulate,  the 
segments  falcate  ;  pedicels  three  to  five  lines  long,  the  lower  ones 
drooping;  raceme  rather  dense,  thirty  to  forty-flowered,  oblong, 
2in.  to  Sin.  long,  liin.  to  liin.  broad ;  scape  flexuous.  Sin.  to  4in. 
long.  Spring.  1.  tour  to  six,  nearly  erect,  linear,  9in.  to  12in. 
long,  four  to  eight  lines  broad,  acute,  very  slightly  narrowed  at 
base,  pale  green,  purple-spotted  at  back.  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
1862.  Greenhouse.  (Ref.  B.  184.) 

S.  livida  (livid),  fl.,  perianth  green,  tinged  on  the  outside  with 
very  dull  purple,  iin.  long,  oblong ;  pedicels  erecto-patent,  Jin. 
to  Jin.  long  ;  raceme  dense,  oblong.  Sin.  to  4in.  long,  fifteen  to 
sixteen  lines  broad ;  scape  terete,  4in.  to  5in.  long.  July.  J.  six 
to  eight  in  a  rosette,  sessile,  lanceolate,  6in.  to  Sin.  long,  Iin.  to 
liin.  broad,  gradually  narrowed  to  an  acute  point,  green  and 
unspotted.  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  1883.  Greenhouse. 

S.  lorata  (lorate-leaved).  fl.,  perianth  livid-purple,  the  segments 
tinged  with  green  at  back  and  on  the  margins,  three  to  four 
lines  long,  oblong-carnpanulate ;  pedicels  four  to  five  lines  long, 
the  lower  ones  drooping  ;  raceme  rather  dense,  thirty  to  sixty- 
flowered,  oblong-cylindrical,  Sin.  to  4in.  long,  Hin.  to  1  jin.  broad; 
scape  terete,  erect,  Sin.  to  Sin.  Ions,  spotted  below.  Spring.  I.  five 
or  six,  nearly  erect,  lorate-lanceolate.  Sin.  to  9in.  Ion?,  ten  to 
twelve  lines  broad,  acute,  slightly  narrowed  at  base,  green, 
purple-spotted  at  back.  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  1862.  Greenhouse. 
SYN.  Drimia  apertiftora  (Ref.  B.  19). 

S.  lusitanica  (Portuguese).    A  form  of  S.  latifoUa. 

S.  Macowani  (MacOwan's).  /.,  perianth  greenish  both  inside 
and  out,  campanulate :  raceme  dense,  conical,  twenty  to  thirty- 
flowered  ;  scape  equalling  the  leaves.  May.  I.  three  or  four, 
linear,  green,  h.  bin.  South  Africa,  1873.  Greenhouse.  This 
resembles  S.  Cooperi,  but  is  inferior  to  that  species  from  a  horti- 
cultural standpoint. 

S.  maritima  (sea-loving).    A  synonym  of  Urrjinea  maritima. 

S.  microscypha  (small-cupped),  fl.,  perianth  green;  racemes 
dense,  5in.  to  6in.  long  ;  scape  green,  as  long  as  the  leaves. 
Spring.  1.  two  or  three,  cordate-oblong,  1ft.  long,  4in.  to 
4iin.  broad,  glaucous-green,  marked  near  the  base  beneath  with 
purplish-brown  bars,  and  with  darker  green  stripes  higher 
up.  Natal,  1881.  Greenhouse. 

S.  monophylla  (one-leaved).  /.,  perianth  blue,  campanulate, 
three  to  four  lines  long ;  pedicels  ascending,  the  lower  ones  tin. 
to  Iin.  long ;  racemes  loose,  six  to  twenty-flowered,  Iin.  to  2iin. 
long,  liin.  to  liin.  broad ;  scape  slender,  flexuous,  Sin.  to  6in. 
long.  May.  /.  usually  solitary,  inclosing  the  base  of  the  scape, 
ascending,  lorate,  6in.  to  9in.  long,  six  to  eight  lines  broad, 
acute  at  apex.  Spain,  Portugal,  182L  Hardy.  SYN.  S.  putnila 
(B.  M.  3023). 

S.  natalensis  (Natal),  fl.,  perianth  blue,  three  to  four  lines 
long,  the  segments  stellate,  spreading ;  bracts  solitary ;  pedicels 
ascending,  the  lower  ones  jin.  to  Iin.  long ;  raceme  dense,  con- 
taining fifty  to  a  hundred  or  more  flowers,  6in.  to  12in.  lo_ng, 
2iin.  to  Sin.  broad ;  scape  erect,  terete,  four  to  six  lines  thick, 
1ft.  to  lift.  long.  April.  I.  four  to  six,  lorate-lanceolate,  green, 
glabrous,  9in.  to  liin.  long,  Sin.  to  4in.  broad,  ascending,  nar- 
rowed and  acute  at  apex.  Natal,  1862.  Greenhouse.  (B.  M, 
5379  ;  F.  d.  S.  1043.) 

S.  n.  sordlda  (mean),  fl.  smaller  and  fewer  than  in  the  type; 
scape  slender.  I.  tinged  with  brown,  7in.  to  8in.  long,  liin,  to 
liin.  broad. 

S.  nonscripta  (undescribed).    A  synonym  of  S.  nutans. 

S.  nutans  (nodding).*  Bluebell ;  Harebell ;  Wild  Hyacinth,  fl., 
perianth  blue,  purple,  white,  or  pink,  drooping  ;  bracts  in  pairs ; 
pedicels  short,  curved,  erect  in  bud  and  fruit ;  raceme  six  to 
twelve-flowered ;  scape  solitary,  tall,  stout.  April  to  June.  I. 
lOin.  to  18in.  long,  iin.  broad,  sub-acute,  concave.  Western  Eu- 
rope (Britain).  SYNS.  S.  nonscripta,  A<rrn.phis  mttans,  Hyaeinthus 
nonscriptus.  See  Fig.  448.  (Sy.  En.  B.  1528.)  The  following  are 
garden  forms :  grandiflora  alba,  large  white ;  rosea,  rose ;  ruf/ro, 
red-flowered. 
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Scilla — continued. 
S.  odorata  (fragrant).    JL  fragrant ;  perianth  blue,  campanulate, 


iin.  long,  the  segments  oblong ;  pedicels  ascending,  the  ^o 
'  "n.  long ; 

long,  IJin.  to  1J. _. 

6in."long.    May.    I.   three  or  four,  glabrous,  6in.   to  9in.  long, 


ones  4in.'to  6in.  long;  raceme  loose,  six  to  twenty-flowered,  lin. 
to  2iin.  long,  IJin.  to  liin.  broad  ;  scape  slender,  flexuous,  3m.  to 


.          .  .      . 

three  to  four  lines  broad,  sub-obtuse,  channelled  down  the  face, 
long-narrowed  below.    Spain  and  Portugal,  18ia    Hardy. 


S.   ovatlfolia   (ovate-leaved). 
ovatifolia. 


FIG.  44&  SCILLA  NUTANS. 

synonym    of    S.   lancecefolia 


S.  pallidlflora  (pale-flowered).  fl.,  perianth  whitish,  tinged  with 
green  campanulate,  the  segments  oblong,  sub-obtuse  ;  pedicels 
straight  the  lower  ones  horizontally  spreading,  lin.  to  liin.  long  ; 
raceme  dense,  containing  a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  or 
more  flowers,  at  first  conical  6in.  to  lOin.  long,  Sin.  broad  ;  scape 
erect,  lift,  or  more  long  Spring.  I.  five  or  six,  lorate-lanceo- 
late,  ascending ,1ft.  to  lift.  Ions,  lin.  to  IJin.  broad,  glabrous, 
green.  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  1870.  Greenhouse.  (Eet  B.  179.) 

S.  patula  (spreading).    A  synonym  of  S.  hispanica. 

S.  pauciflora  (few-flowered).  fl.,  perianth  greenish  rounded- 
campanulate  nearly  or  quite  J*n .  fong,  the  segments  falcate; 
pedicels  five  to  six  lines  long,  the  lower  ones  drooping  •  raceme 
loose,  twenty  to  thirty-flowered,  oblong,  Sin.  to ™T  long  IjTn 
to  liin.  broad ;  scape  firm,  unspotted,  terete,  Sin.  to  4in  lone 
Spring  I.  a  pair,  opposite,  or  rarely  three,  spreading  ob  on 
lanceolate  acute,  unSulated,  2iin.  to  Sin.  long,  nine  to  ten  lines 
broad  pale  green  and  spotted  on  the  face,  narrowed  at  bast 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  1862.  Greenhouse.  (Ret.  B.  181?) 

S.  pcndula  (pendulous).  fl.,  perianth  greenish  outside  purple 
within,  ftia.  long,  oblong.carnpanulate  ;  pedicels  my  slender,  |in! 


Scilla — continued. 

to  IJin.  long,  drooping;  raceme  rather  dense,  thirty  to  sixty- 
flowered,  Sin.  to  6in.  long,  2Jin.  to  Sin.  broad  ;  scape  very  slender, 
flexuous,  Sin.  to  9in.  long.  Spring.  1.  lorate,  1ft.  to  lift,  long, 
about  IJin.  broad,  acute,  narrowed  at  base,  nearly  flat,  pale  green, 
obsoletely  spotted.  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  1862.  Greenhouse. 


FIG.  449.  SCILLA  PERUVIANA,  showing  Habit  and  detached 
Single  Flower. 

S.  pcruviana  (Peruvian).*  Cuban  Lily,  fl.,  perianth  lilac,  reddish, 
or  whitish,  five  to  six  lines  long,  the  segments  green-striped ; 
bracts  whitish,  persistent,  solitary,  lin.  to  2in.  long  ;  raceme  very 
dense,  comprising  fifty  to  one  hundred  or  more  flowers,  at  first 
deltoid,  at  length  4in.  to  6in.  long  and  broad ;  scape  robust, 
striated,  6in.  to  12in.  long.  May.  I.  six  to  nine,  lorate,  6in.  to 
12in.  long,  eight  to  twelve  lines  broad,  narrowed  at  base  and 
apex,  the  margins  densely  ciliated  with  minute,  white  bristles. 
Mediterranean  region,  1607.  Hardy.  The  name  of  this  species 
has  no  reference  to  its  native  place.  See  Fig.  449.  (B.  M.  749.) 
alba  is  a  white-flowered  garden  form. 

S.  p.  glabra  (smooth),  fl.,  perianth  lilac;  lower  pedicels  liin.  to 
2m.  long.  1.  glabrous  on  the  margins.  1873.  S.  Uufjhii  is  a  more 
robust  form,  having  scape,  pedicels,  and  bracts,  tinged  with  red, 
and  leaves  l.lin.  to  2in.  broad. 

S.  plumbea (lead-coloured).  JL,  perianth  dirty-blue,  Jin.  long,  cam- 
panulate ;  lower  pedicels  somewhat  spreading,  six  to  eight  lines 
long ;  raceme  fifteen  to  twenty-flowered,  Sin.  to  Siin.  long,  l£in. 
to  liin.  broad.  May.  1.  lorate-lanceolate,  nearly  1ft.  long,  liin. 
broad,  acute,  glabrous,  unspotted.  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  1812, 
Greenhouse  Closely  allied  to,  and  perhaps  synonymous  with, 
S.  natalensis.  (B.  R.  1355.) 

S.  prasina  (green),  ft..,  perianth  entirely  green  or  faintly  tinged 
with  purple,  rounded-campanulate,  the  segments  half  a  line 
broad ;  central  pedicels  horizontally  spreading,  &in.  long,  the  lower 
ones  deflexed  ;  raceme  rather  dense,  thirty  to  fifty  -  flowered, 
lanceolate  or  sub-cylindrical,  IJin.  to  2in.  long,  six  to  ten  lines 
broad  ;  scape  flexuous,  deflexed,  Sin.  to  4in.  long.  Spring.  I.  five 
or  six,  spreading,  oblong-lanceolate,  4in.  to  5in.  long,  lin.  to  liin. 
broad,  acute,  narrowed  below,  often  purple-spotted.  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  1870.  Greenhouse. 

S.  pratensis  (meadow-loving).*  fl.,  perianth  blue,  campanulate, 
two  lines  long  ;  pedicels  four  to  six  lines  long,  ascending  or  some- 
what spreading ;  raceme  de^se,  twelve  to  thirty-flowered,  liin. 
to  2iin.  long,  IJin.  to  liin.  broad.  May.  I.  three  to  six, 
glabrous,  narrow-ligulate,  6in.  to  12in.  long,  two  to  four  lines 
broad,  attenuated  at  both  ends.  Dalmatia,  1827.  Hardy. 
(B.  R.  1839,  63.) 

S.  princeps  (princely),  fl.,  perianth  greenish  outside,  reddish- 
purple  within,  oblong-campanulate,  nearly  or  quite  five  lines  long, 
the  segments  reflexed ;  pedicels  lin.  to  IJin.  long,  the  central 
ones  spreading,  the  lower  ones  drooping ;  raceme  dense,  com- 
prising a  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  flowers,  1ft.  long, 
Sin.  to  Siin.  broad ;  scapes  two  or  three,  7in.  to  9in.  long. 
Spring.  I.  five  or  six,  lorate,  IJft.  to  2ft.  long,  2in.  to  2iin. 
broad,  acute,  narrowed  at  base,  pale  green,  spotted.  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  1862.  Greenhouse.  (Ref.  B.  189.) 

S.  pumila  (dwarf).    A  synonym  of  S.  monophylla. 

S.  puschkinioides  (Puschkinia-like).  JL,  perianth  pale  blue, 
erect,  star-like.  Spring.  I.  two  to  four,  obtuse,  broadly  linear. 
Turkestan,  1881.  A  pretty,  hardy  plant,  somewhat  resembling 
S.  Mfolia  in  habit  (R.  G.  1051,  f.  1.) 

S.  revoluta  (revolute).  JL,  perianth  rose-purple,  the  falcate  seg- 
ments green-striped  at  back,  rounded-campanulate,  iin.  long ; 
pedicels  spreading,  the  lower  ones  six  to  eight  lines  long ;  raceme 
oblong-lanceolate,  loose,  twelve  to  thirty-flowered,  2in.  to  Sin. 
long,  lin.  to  IJin.  broad  ;  scape  very  slender,  flexuous,  Sin.  to  6in. 
long,  at  first  nodding  at  apex,  coloured  at  base.  August.  I.  five 
to  nine,  oblanceolate-spathulate,  channelled  and  narrowed  at  base 
into  a  short  petiole,  2iin.  to  Sin.  long,  six  to  eight  lines  broad, 
slightly  wrinkled.  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  1774.  Greenhouse. 
SVN.  Drimia  lancecefolia  (L.  B.  C.  278). 

S.  sibirlca  (Siberian).*  ft.,  one  to  three,  horizontal  or  slightly 
drooping,  shortly  pedicellate  ;  perianth  deep  blue,  six  to  seven 
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Scilla—  continued. 


FIG.  450.  SCILLA  SIBIRICA,   showing  Habit  and  detached 
Single  Flower. 

lines  long ;  scapes  one  to  six,  fleshy,  Sin.  to  6in.  long.  February. 
I.  two  to  four,  ascending,  narrow,  lorate,  at  length  4in.  to  6in. 
long,  four  to  six  lines  broad,  slightly  cucullate.  European  Russia, 
Siberia,  Ac.,  1796.  Hardy.  See  Fig.  450.  (A.  B.  R.  355; 
L.  B.  C.  151.)  SY.NS.  S.  amoena  sibirica  (B.  M.  1025),  S.  amamula 
(B.  M.  2408),  S.  uniflora. 

S.  socialis  (social).  /.,  perianth  greenish,  rounded-campanulate, 
Ain.  lo_ng,  the  segments  falcate  ;  pedicels  iin.  long,  the  lower  ones 
drooping ;  raceme  dense,  twenty  to  thirty-flowered,  oblong,  liin. 
to  2in.  long,  lin.  broad  ;  scape  firm,  terete,  unspotted,  2in.  to  Sin. 
long.  Spring.  I.  three  or  four,  spreading,  oblong-lanceolate, 
acute,  2in.  to  2iin.  Ion;.',  |in.  to  lin.  broad,  slightly  narrowed  at 
base,  pale  glaucous-green  and  spotted  on  the  face.  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  1862.  Greenhouse  (Ref.  B.  180.) 

S.  spathulata  (spathulate-leaved).  fl.,  perianth  greenish  outside, 
purple  within,  oblong-campanulate,  nearly  4in.  long ;  pedicels  six 
to  seven  lines  long,  the  lower  ones  drooping ;  raceme  dense,  thirty 
to  forty-flowered,  Sin.  to  4in.  long,  liin.  to  l|in.  broad ;  scape 
flexuous,  Sin.  to  4in.  long.  Spring.  1.  five  or  six,  lorate-spathu- 
late,  6in.  to  Sin.  long,  IJin.  to  IJin.  broad,  pale  glaucous-green, 
with  deeper  green  and  purplish  blotches.  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
1862.  Greenhouse.  (Ref.  B.  187.) 

S.  sub-glauca  (rather  glaucous).  JL,  perianth  greenish  outside, 
purple  within,  oblong-campanulate,  Jin.  long;  pedicels  six  to 
seven  lines  long,  the  lower  ones  drooping ;  raceme  ratner  loose, 
thirty  to  forty-flowered,  Sin.  to  4in.  long,  liin.  or  rather  more 
broad ;  scape  spotted,  Sin.  to  4in.  long.  Spring.  1.  five  or  six, 
lorate-lanceolate,  9in.  to  lOin.  long,  lin.  broad,  acute,  distinctly 
narrowed  at  base,  pale  glaucous-green  on  the  face,  purple-spotted 
at  back.  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  1862.  Greenhouse.  (Ref.  B.  186.) 

S.  tricolor  (three-coloured).  Jl.,  perianth  green,  the  segments 
oblong ;  filaments  bright  mauve-purple ;  lower  pedicels  spreading, 
Jin.  or  more  long ;  raceme  dense,  oblong-conical,  2in.  to  Sin.  long, 
IJin.  to  liin.  broad;  scape  flexuous,  terete,  6in.  to  Sin.  long. 
Spring.  1.  six  or  seven,  lanceolate,  erecto-patent,  glabrous,  1ft. 
long,  2in.  broad,  narrowed  to  lin.  at  the  channelled  base,  dark 
green,  blotched  on  the  face  with  lighter  green,  and  on  the  back 
with  claret-brown.  Port  Elizabeth,  1880.  Greenhouse. 

S.  nniflora  (one-flowered).    A  synonym  of  S.  gibirica. 

S.  verna  (spring).  Sea  Onion.  Jl.  fragrant ;  perianth  bright  blue, 
iin.  in  diameter ;  bracts  as  long  as  the  pedicels,  or  longer ;  lower 
pedicels  £in.  long ;  raceme  six  to  twelve-flowered,  sub-corymbose 
or  deltoid,  Jin.  to  IJin.  broad;  scapes  one  or. two,  shorter  than 
the  leaves.  April  and  May.  I.  preceding  the  flowers,  linear, 
sub-obtuse,  Sin.  to  lOin.  long,  &in.  to  &in.  broad,  recurved,  con- 
cave. Europe  (Britain).  (Sy.  En.  B.  1527;  F.  D.  568,  under 
name  of  S.  bifolia.) 

S.  versicolor  (various-coloured).  JL,  perianth  whitish,  tinged 
with  green,  |in.  long,  the  segments  ligulate,  slightly  obtuse ; 
anthers  blue;  lower  pedicels  at  length  spreading,  Uin.  to  2in. 
long ;  raceme  rather  dense,  fifty  to  eighty-flowered,  oin.  to  8in. 
long,  Siin.  broad ;  scape  erect,  6in.  to  Sin.  long.  Spring.  I.  six 
to  eight,  glabrous,  ascending,  linear-lorate,  6in.  to  9in.  long,  four 
to  six  lines  broad,  green  on  both  sides,  acute  and  narrowed  at 
apex.  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  1872.  Greenhouse.  (Ref.  B.  505.) 

S.  villosa  (villous).  Jl.,  perianth  blue,  Jin.  or  rather  more  long, 
the  segments  elliptic,  rather  obtuse ;  pedicels  erecto-patent,  the 
lower  ones  Jin.  to  liin.  long  ;  raceme  sub-corymbose,  six  to  eight- 
flowered  ;  scape  2in.  to  Sin.  long.  Spring.  I.  three  or  four,  lorate, 
spreading,  Sin.  to  5in.  long,  Jin.  to  iin.  broad,  ciliated,  loosely 
pilose  on  the  face,  channelled  below.  Barbary,  1831.  Hardy. 
(B.  M.  3211.) 

S.  zebrina  (zebra-striped).  JL,  perianth  greenish  and  purple, 
rounded-campanulate,  Jin.  long;  pedicels  Jin.  to  Jin.  long,  the 
lower  ones  drooping;  raceme  dense,  thirty  to  forty-flowered; 
scape  4in.  to  6in.  long,  spotted  below.  Spring.  I.  nve  or  six, 
ligulate-lanceolate,  nearly  erect,  Sin.  to  12in.  long,  lin.  to  IJin. 
broad,  acute,  slightly  narrowed  at  base,  glaucous-green  above, 
below  copiously  marked  with  parallel,  vertical  bars,  and  towards 
the  base  also  with  horizontal  bais,  passing  into  blotches  of 
purple.  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  1862.  Greenhouse.  (Ref.  B.  185.) 
SCIMITAR,  PODS.  The  pods  of  Entada  tcandem. 


SCIXDAPSUS  (from  Skindapaos,  an  old  Greek  name 
for  an  Ivy-like  plant).  ORD.  Aroidece  (Aracece).  A  genus 
comprising  about  nine  species  of  tall,  robust,  climbing, 
stove  shrubs,  natives  of  tropical  Asia,  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago, New  Guinea,  and  the  Fiji  Islands.  Flowers  all 
perfect,  densely  disposed  on  a  sessile,  cylindrical,  inappen- 
diculate,  hermaphrodite  spadix ;  spathe  cymbiform,  thick, 
longer  than  the  spadix;  peduncle  terminal,  short,  thick. 
Leaves  ovate,  oblong,  or  oblong-lanceolate,  acuminate; 
petioles  elongated,  sheathing  at  apex.  S.  officinalis,  the 
only  species  introduced,  requires  culture  similar  to 
Caladium  (which  see).  Some  of  the  plants  formerly 
included  here  are  now  placed  under  Rhaphidophora. 

S.  argyrSBa  (silvery).  L  thickly  coriaceous,  of  a  beautiful  green, 
unspotted,  or  with  numerous  silvery  spots,  obliquely  cordate- 
ovate,  very  inequilateral,  4in.  to  6in.  long,  2iin.  to  Siin.  broad, 
shortly  and  acutely  acuminate,  the  posterior  lobes  rounded ; 
petioles  liin.  to  2in.  long.  Stem  climbing,  the  internodes  Sin. 
to  4in.  long.  Philippine  Islands,  1859.  SYN.  Pothos  aryi/rasa 

S.  officinalis  (officinal).  /.,  spathe  green  outside,  dirty-yellow 
within,  four  times  as  long  as  the  thick  peduncle,  long-cuspidate  ; 
spadix  very  thick,  attenuated  at  both  ends.  May.  i.  as  long  as 
the  petioles,  emarginate  at  apex,  ovate-oblong,  rounded  or  loosely 
cordate-emarginate  at  base,  abruptly  long-cuspidate  at  apex. 
h.  4ft.  IndiaT  1820. 

S.  picta  (painted).  Jl.,  spathe  cuspidate,  about  2iin.  long  ;  spadix 
very  shortly  stipitate,  cylindroid  ;  peduncle  rather  shorter  than 
the  petioles.  I.  obliquely  oblong,  inequilateral,  rounded  or 
slightly  cordate  at  base,  narrowed  at  apex  into  a  cusp,  coriaceous, 
dark  green  above,  clouded  and  irregularly  spotted,  paler  and 
unspotted  beneath,  4in.  to  5iin.  long.  Java. 

SCIODAPHYLLUM.     See  Sciadophyllum. 
SCION.       A   twig   employed  for    grafting;     a  young 
shoot. 

SCIOFHYLLA.  A  synonym  of  Maianthemum 
(which  see). 

SCIRPE.2E.  A  tribe  of  Cyperacea. 
SCIRPUS  (the  old  Latin  name  used  by  Pliny,  <Sbc., 
for  a  Ensh).  Club  Grass  or  Eush.  Including  Holo- 
schcenus  and  Isolepis.  TRIBE  Scirpea!  of  ORD.  Cyperacece. 
An  extensive  genus  (about  300  species  have  been  quoted) 
of  stove,  greenhouse,  or  hardy,  annual  or  perennial, 
marsh  or  water  plants,  broadJy  dispersed.  Flowers  all 
hermaphrodite,  or  the  upper  ones  rarely  male,  several  or 
many  to  a  spikelet ;  stamens  three  or  fewer  ;  inflorescence 
variable.  Leaves  few  at  the  base  of  the  stem,  some- 
times very  long,  sometimes  small  and  grass-like,  or  all 
reduced  to  sheaths.  Nine  species  are  found  in  Britain, 
of  which  the  best-known  is  S.  lacustris.  This  grows 
freely  in  any  boggy  soil ;  it  may  be  increased  by  seeds, 
by  suckers,  or  by  divisions.  The  other  species  may  be 
similarly  treated. 

S.  Holoschoanns  variegatns  (Holoschoenus,  variegated). 
Jl.,  spikelets  minute,  crowded  into  heads  from  Jin.  to  iin.  in 
diameter;  stigmas  three.  Summer.  Stems  erect,  terete,  with 
alternate  zones  of  whitish  and  green.  A  very  ornamental, 
hardy  plant,  h.  1ft.  to  lift.  The  green-stemmed  type  has  a 
wide  distribution,  and  is  taller  and  more  vigorous ;  it  occurs 
on  sandy  sea-coasts  in  Europe  (North  Devon),  North  Africa, 
and  Siberia. 

S.  lacustris  (stream-loving).  Bast ;  Bullrush.  Jt,  glumes 
glabrous,  mucronate  or  awned,  obtusely  two-lobed  ;  spikelets 
red-brown,  one  to  six,  iin.  to  iin.  long,  sessile ;  cymes  terminal, 
branched ;  branches  few,  iin.  to  Sin.  long.  July  and  August 
I.  wanting,  or  short,  flat,  and  keeled  in  still  water,  or  long  and 
strap-shaped  in  streams.  Stems  terete  or  nearly  so,  1ft.  to  8ft. 
high.  Arctic  Europe  (Britain),  Ac.  This  plant  is  extensively 
used  in  making  chair-bottoms,  mats,  &c.,  in  most  parts  of 
Europe. 

S.  riparius  (riverside-loving).  JL,  spikes  numerous  and  clustered, 
in  a  one-sided,  compound,  umbel-like  panicle,  the  principal  rays 
of  which  mostly  surpass  the  involucral  leaf  ;  involucellate  bracts 
small,  scale-like,  ana  rusty-scarions  ;  scales  of  the  spike  rusty-  or 
chestnut-brown,  scarions,  with  a  salient  midrib  extended  into  a 
mucronate  point  Culm  terete,  very  tall  and  stout,  from  a  deep 
running  rootstock,  naked ;  the  sheaths  at  the  base  bearing  a  short 
and  imperfect  leaf,  or  none.  Extra-tropical  regions.  A  favourite 
plant  for  conservatory  decoration.  SYN.  Itolepig  gracilis  (of 
gardens). 

S.  setaceus  (bristly),  /f.,  spikelets  one  to  three,  lateral.  *in.  to 
Jill,  long,  ovoid  ;  glumes  green  and  brown,  ovate,  obtuse.  J  uly 
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Scirpus — continued. 

and  August.  I.  one  or  two,  narrow,  channelled,  short  and  bristly. 
Stems  filiform,  3in.  to  6in.  long,  tufted,  rigid.  Europe  (Britain). 
This  is  similar  to  S  riparius  in  appearance.  (Sy.  fcn.  K.  iow.) 
SYN.  Isolepis  aetacea. 

S.  Tabernasmontani  zebrina  (Tabernaemontana-like,  striped) 
Banded  Hush.  I.  erect,  terete,  transversely  banded  with  white 
and  green,  generally  in  nearly  equal  zones  of  about  half  an  men 
deep.  The  appearance  suggested  by  a  group  of  the  stems  is 
that  of  a  cluster  of  porcupine  quil.s.  h.  2ft.  to  3ft  Japan, 
about  1881.  SYN.  Juncus  zebrinus  (I.  H.  n.  a.,  393).  The  green- 
stemmed  type  is  found  in  all  temperate  climates. 

SCISSORS.  Scissors  are  used  by  gardeners  chiefly 
for  thinning  the  berries  in  bunches  of  grapes,  and  by 
flower-workers  for  cutting  stems  of  flowers,  &c.,  when 
making  buttonhole  and  other  bouquets.  For  this  latter 
purpose  the  Scissors  used  should  have  short,  strong 
blades,  and  sharp  points.  Grape  Scissors  have  long 
blades,  tapering  to  a  point,  which  should  not  be  too 
sharp,  or  there  is  a  danger,  when  using  them,  of 
pricking  the  berries  that  are  to  remain.  Scissors  may 
be  procured  in  several  sizes :  a  medium  size,  rather  than 
either  extreme,  is  found  most  generally  useful. 

SCITAMINE.2E.  A  natural  order  of  usually  peren- 
nial herbs,  with  creeping  rhizomes,  broadly  dispersed  over 
the  warmer  regions  of  the  globe.  Flowers  hermaphrodite 
or  rarely  polygamous,  irregular,  naked  or  bracteate, 
spicate,  racemose,  or  panicled ;  perianth  normally  double, 
superior,  the  outer  part  calycine,  the  inner  corolla-like, 
the  segments  variously  connate,  or  one  or  other  deficient ; 
ovary  inferior,  three,  rarely  one  or  two-celled ;  stamens 
sometimes  five,  equal,  free,  the  sixth  deficient  or  small, 
often  only  one  perfect,  and  the  rest  changed  into  irre- 
gular, polymorphous,  variously  connate,  petaloid  stami- 
nodes;  style  terminal,  elongated,  undivided.  Fruit 
crowned  by  the  persistent  calyx,  or  the  whole  perianth 
deciduous,  three-celled,  or  by  abortion  one  or  two-celled, 
sometimes  fleshy  and  indehiscent,  sometimes  loculidally 
three-valved ;  seeds  one  or  many.  Leaves  variously  dis- 
posed, the  petiole  usually  forming  a  sheath,  the  blade 
sessile  or  petiolate  above  the  sheath,  often  large.  Arrow- 
root, the  starch  derived  from  the  rhizomes  of  Maranta 
arundinacea,  is  recommended  for  its  digestibility.  "  The 
root  of  ginger  (Zingiber  officinale)  ....  is  considered  in 

India  to  be  anti-scorbutic  and  aphrodisiac The 

fruits  of  Amomum,  called  Cardamoms,  are  employed  as  a 
condiment,  and  esteemed  for  their  stomachic  qualities. 
....  The  Banana  and  Plantain  fruits  (Musa  paradisiaca 
and  M.  sapientum)  afford  an  agreeable,  sweet,  farinaceous 
food,  and  a  refreshing  drink "  (Decaisne  and  Le  Maout). 
Several  other  species  are  of  great  economic  value.  Can- 
neae,  Maranteae,  Musece,  and  Zingiberece,  are  regarded  by 
the  authors  of  the  "  Genera  Plantarum "  as  tribes  of 
Scitaminece.  The  order  embraces  thirty-six  genera  and 
about  450  species.  Among  well-known  examples  the 
following  may  be  cited :  Alpinia,  Canna,  Curcuma,  Hedy- 
chium,  Maranta,  Musa,  and  Zingiber. 

SCIUROIDEOUS.     Like  a  squirrel's  tail. 

SCLAREA.     Included  under  Sal  via  (which  see). 

SCLERANTHUS  (from  skleros,  hard,  and  anthos,  a 
flower;  alluding  to  the  indurated  perianth).  Knawel. 
ORD.  niecebraceae.  A  genus  comprising  about  ten  species 
of  small,  weedy  herbs,  distributed  throughout  Europe, 
East  Asia,  Africa,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand.  S.  annuis, 
and  its  variety  biennis,  and  S.  perennis,  are  British  plants. 

SCLERIA  (from  skleria,  hardness;  alluding  to  the 
indurated  fruit).  Nut  Bush.  OKD.  Cyperaceae.  A  large 
genus  (about  100  species)  of  stove,  greenhouse,  or  hardy, 
dwarf  or  tall  herbs,  broadly  dispersed  over  tropical  and 
sub-tropical  regions,  and  extending  as  far  as  temperate 
North  America.  Flowers  unisexual ;  spikelets  small,  often 
fascicled;  hypogynons  bristles  none;  bracts  at  the  base 
of  the  cyme  or  panicle  leafy.  Leaves  sometimes  grass- 
like  and  flaccid,  sometimes  long,  broad,  and  plicate-nerved. 


Scleria — continued. 

Of   the  few   species   introduced,   two   examples  are  here 

described.     Both  are  hardy.      For  culture,  see  Cyperus. 

S.  clllata  (hair-fringed),    ft.,  sterile  spikes  large,  many-flowered  ; 

clusters  terminal :  sheaths  pubescent     June  to  August.    L  two, 

narrow-linear,  rigid,  smooth,  or  with    scattered    hairs  on  the 

margins.     Culms  slender,  rigid,  lift,  to  2ft.  high,  smooth  below, 

sparingly  fringed  on  the  angles  above.     South  United  States, 

S.  verticillata  (whorled).  fl.,  spikes  small ;  clusters  four  to  six, 
erect,  scattered  near  the  summit  of  the  culm,  forming  an  inter- 
rupted spike.  June  and  July.  I.  narrow-linear  or  filiform, 
smooth.  Culms  very  slender,  6in.  to  12in.  high,  smooth.  North 
America,  1825. 

SCLEROGEN.  "The  hard  matter  deposited  by 
some  plants  in  the  interior  of  their  cells,  as  in  those 
forming  the  shell  of  the  walnut"  (Lindley). 

SCLEROID.     Hard. 

SCLERONEMA.  A  synonym  of  Xeronema  (which 
see). 

SCLEROFTERIS.  A  synonym  of  Cirrlisea  (which 
see). 

SCLEROTHAMNTTS      (from     sUero*,     hard,     and 
thamnos,  a   shrub;    alluding   to   the    rigid  aspect  of   the 
bush).       ORD.    Leguminosce.       A   monotypic    genus,   now 
included,  by  Bentham,  under  Eutaxia.      The  species  is  a 
very   ornamental,   glabrous,    divaricate    or   diffuse,   green- 
house, evergreen  shrub.      For  culture,  see  Chorizema. 
S.  microphyllus  (small-leaved),    fl.  yellow,  small,  on  axillary 
pedicels ;  calyx  having  acute  or  acuminate  lobes ;  standard  Jin. 
or  more  long ;  petals  shorter,  the  keel  deeply  coloured.    May. 
I.  usually  elliptic-oblong  or  linear,  one  to  three  lines  long,  rigid, 
concave,  obtuse  or  almost   acute.      Branches  rigid,  sometimes 
short  and  ending  in  slender  spines,  sometimes  elongated,  slender, 
and  erect.    Australia,  1803.    The  proper  name  of  this  shrub  is 
Eutaxia  empetrifolia. 

SCLEROTIA  (from  skleros,  hard).  Small,  hard 
bodies,  produced  by  many  Fungi  belonging  to  various 
groups.  They  exhibit  variations  in  size,  colour,  and  form, 
but  agree  in  being  made  up  of  very  closely  interwoven 
mycelium.  The  outer  layer  of  the  Sclerotium  is  pecu- 
liarly dense,  and  is  formed  of  hyphse  so  adherent  to 
one  another,  and  with  so  many  cross  walls,  as  to 
resemble  true  parenchyma  in  appearance.  Sclerotia  vary 
considerably  in  size,  from  the  minute  8.  cepcevorum 
(which  gives  rise  to  Mucor  subtilissimus  on  Onions), 
resembling  a  grain  of  gunpowder,  to  the  size  of  a  large 
pea  in  the  Sclerotia  of  some  Agarics.  They  are  usually 


Fio.  451.   SCLEROTIUM  OF  PEZIZA  POSTUMA  (natural  size),  with 
two  Cups  on  slender  stalks. 

round  or  oval  (see  Fig.  451),  but  may  be  irregularly 
lobed  or  elongated,  as  in  Ergot  of  Eye.  Many  are 
black,  or  nearly  so ;  others  are  brown,  dull  yellow,  or 
white.  By  their  texture,  they  are  fitted  to  withstand 
extremes  of  temperature,  and  of  drought  or  moisture, 
better  than  ordinary  mycelium  ;  and  it  is  by  means 
of  them  that  many  Fungi  are  preserved  through  the 
winter.  A  considerable  number  of  Sclerotia  make  their 
appearance  only  on  dead  parts  of  plants  in  a  state  of 
decay,  e.g.,  the  very  common  8.  semen  (like  a  small 
pea,  at  first  white,  then  changing  to  black),  which 
produces  Typhula ;  or  in  dung,  e.g.,  S.  stercorarium, 
from  which  Coprinus  stercorarius  is  developed.  But 
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Sclerotia— continued. 

several  are  formed  on  living  plants.  Among  these  are 
the  following:  In  Potato  stems,  the  Sclerotium  from 
Peziza  postuma  is  produced ;  on  most  herbaceous  stems 
S.  durum  appears  in  long,  black  ridges  or  warts,  from 
which  arises  a  mould  (Polyactis  cinerea),  followed,  after 
a  time,  by  Peziza  Fuckeliana;  8.  cepcevorum,  which 
produces  Mucor  subtilissimus  on  Onions;  8.  clavus,  the 
Ergot  of  grasses,  from  which  Claviceps  purpurea  is 
developed ;  and  a  Sclerotium  which  fills  the  berries 
of  Vaccinium  Myrtillus,  and  gives  origin  to  Peziza 
(Sclerotinia)  baccarum.  Sclerotia  are  not  themselves  a 
cause  of  disease  in  plants,  but  are  organs  by  which 
disease-producing  Fungi  are  propagated.  When  any 
cultivated  plants  are  attacked  by  Fungi  that  produce 
Sclerotia,  the  only  safe  method  of  treatment  is  to  burn 
all  parts  that  bear  the  latter,  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
disease  the  following  year. 

SCLERiOXYLON.     A  synonym  of  Myraine  (which 
see). 

SCOBIFOKM.     Eesembling  sawdust. 
SCOLIOSORUS.     Included  under  Antrophyum. 
SCOLOCHLOA.     A  synonym  of  Arundo. 


Scolopendrium—  continued. 

pairs  of  similar  lateral  ones  ;   veins  usually  once  forked, 
oblique,  Jin.  to  Jin.  long,  one  line  broad.    Philippines 


S.  rhizophyllum  (rooting  -  fronded).  tti.  lin.  to  4in.  lomr 
naked,  compressed,  chestnut-brown  below,  fronds  4in.  to  9in 
long,  lanceolate,  from  an  auricled  cordate  base,  the  point 

^  sbort>  irregular' 


S.  vulgare  (common).  Burnt  Weed  ;  Christ's  Hair  ;  Common 
Hartstongue.  rhiz.  very  stout,  often  scaly  (as  well  as  the  stipes 
and  midnb).  sti.  very  stout,  4in.  to  Sin.  long,  fronds  6in.  to 
18in.  long,  broadest  in  the  middle,  flaccid,  bright  green  :  basal 
lobes  usually  auricled,  converging  ;  margins  undulated  ;  midrib 
stout,  son  parallel,  at  right  angles  to  the  midrib,  very  variable 
in  length  and  number.  Europe  (Britain).  SYN.  S.  officinarum. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  best  marked  varieties  of  this 

S.    V.     acrocladon    (branch  -  tipped).      fronds    very   distinct 

narrow-linear,  crested  and  branched  at  the  apex. 
S.  v.  olaphamil  (Clapham).     fronds  forked  and  crested  at  the 

apex,  lacmiate  and  lobed  on  the  margins. 
S.  y.  oolumnare  (columnar),   fronds  having  the  rachia  fringed 

with   a   narrow,  wing-like   membrane,   leaving    only   a   dense 

multifld  head.     h.  6in. 
S.  V.  Coolingii  (Cooling's).    A  form  about  4in.  broad  and  hi»h 

much  branched.    The  plant  is  almost  spherical  in  shape. 
S.  V.  crispum  (curled),    fronds  1ft.  to  lift,  long,  always  barren 

under  cultivation  ;  margins  crenated  and  undulated,  imparting  a 


\ 


Fio.  452.  ROOTING  FROND  OF  SCOLOPENDRIUM  RHIZOPHYLLUM. 


SCOLOPENDRIUM  (the  ancient  Greek  name  of 
the  genus,  used  by  Theophrastus ;  it  was  said  to  be  so- 
called  because  the  numerous  parallel  lines  of  fruit 
resemble  the  feet  of  the  Centipede,  or  Scolopendra). 
Hartstongne.  Including  Antigramme,  Camptosorus,  and 
Schaffneria.  OED.  Filices.  A  genus  comprising  about 
nine  species  of  interesting,  stove,  greenhouse,  or  hardy 
ferns,  inhabiting  temperate  and  tropical  regions.  Sori 
attached  to  the  veins,  oblique  with  regard  to  the  midrib, 
or  occasionally  almost  parallel  with  it,  linear  or  oblong; 
involucres  arranged  in  pairs,  and  open  towards  each  other. 
The  species  thrive  on  rockwork ;  they  will  also  succeed 
in  shady  situations,  where  scarcely  any  other  plant  would 
live.  Of  8.  vulgare,  the  common  British  Hartstongue,  a 
multitude  of  varieties  are  grown  in  gardens,  and  present 
a  wonderful  series  of  interesting  variations  from  the 
normal  state  of  the  plant.  The  best  known  species  and 
varieties  are  described  below ;  except  where  otherwise 
indicated,  all  are  hardy.  For  general  culture,  see  Ferns. 

S.  Hemionitis  (Hemionitis-like).  Mule's  Fern.  sti.  4in.  to  6in. 
long,  slender,  slightly  flbrillose.  fronds  4in.  to  6in.  long,  oblong- 
lanceolate,  hastate-cordate  at  base,  with  short  and  rounded,  or 
prominent  and  almost  acute,  lobes.  South  Europe,  1779. 

S.  Krebsli  (Krebs').     A  form  of  Lomaria  punctulata. 

S.  officinarum  (officinal).    A  synonym  of  S.  vulgare. 

S.  plnnatnm  (pinnate),  sti.  compressed,  greyish,  fronds  2ft.  to 
4ft.  long,  with  an  entire  terminal  pinna,  4in.  to  6in.  lone,  and 
liin.  to  2in.  broad,  proliferous  at  the  point,  and  one 


six 


handsome,  frilled  appearance.  There  are  many  forms  of  this 
variety,  the  most  important  of  which  are :  fertile,  latum,  and 
mimis. 

S.  v.  cristatum  (crested),    fronds  branched  at  the  apex    the 
branches  again  forked,  thus  forming  a  large  crest    See  Fig.  453. 


Vol.  HL 


Fio.  453.  SCOLOPENDRIUM  VULGARE  CRISTATUM. 

The   form    lato-digitatum   has   digitately-branched  fronds,  and 
irregularly-laciniate  and  wavy  divisions.    See  Fig.  454. 

3E 
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Scolopendrimn — continued. 
S.  v.  densum  (dense).     A  remarkable  form,  about  3in.  high, 

having  the  fronds  very  much  branched,    so  that  the  plant  re- 

sembles  a  green  ball,  studded  over  with  innumerable   points, 

something  like  curled  parsley.    1882. 
S.  v.  laoeratnm  (torn),    fronds  beautifully  crested  and  curled 

at  the  tips,  forming  large,  crisp  heads. 


Fio.  454.    FROND  OF  SCOLOPENDRIUM  VULGARE  LATO-DIGITATUM. 

S.  V.  marglnatnm  (margined),  fronds  about  1ft.  long,  having 
on  the  under  side,  near  the  margin,  a  continuous,  raised  line, 
which  often  produces  thorn-like  processes.  A  very  elegant  and 
distinct  vanety. 

S.  V.  multlfldum  (much-cut),  fronds  much-branched  and  forked 
at  the  apex,  forming  a  very  handsome,  crested  head. 

S.  v.  Stansfleldli  (Stansfleld's).  This  mainly  differs  from 
cnspum  in  that  the  fronds  are  peculiarly  fringed  on  the  edges 
and  crested  at  the  apex.  It  is  a  very  striking  variety. 

SCOLYMUS  (the  old  Greek  name,  used  by  Theo- 
phrastus  and  other  writers  as  far  back  as  Hesiod). 
OBD.  Composites.  A  small  genus  (three  species)  of  hardy, 
erect,  annual,  biennial,  or  perennial  herbs,  natives  of  the 
Mediterranean  region.  Flower-heads  yellow,  terminal  or 
lateral,  sessile ;  involucre  ovoid  or  sub-globose,  the  few- 
Beriate  bracts  mucronate  or  spiny  at  apex,  gradually 
passing  into  floral  leaves  ;  receptacle  conical  or  elongated ; 
florets  ligulate,  truncately  five-toothed  at  apex.  Leaves 
alternate,  rigid,  sinuate-toothed  or  pinnatifid,  with  spiny 
teeth  or  lobes,  often  white-spotted  above.  The  roots  of 
8.  hiepanicus  are  equally  as  good  as  Scorzonera ;  the 
leaves  and  stalks  are  eaten  as  Cardoons  by  the  people  of 
Salamanca;  the  flowers  are  employed  for  the  adultera- 
tion of  Saffron.  8.  maculatus  is  sometimes  cultivated 
for  the  sake  of  its  spotted,  variegated  leaves;  seeds  of 
this  species  only  require  sowing  in  the  open  ground. 
The  perennial  and  biennial  species  thrive  in  common 
soil,  and  may  be  increased  by  seeds,  or  by  divisions. 
S.  grandinorus  (large-flowered).*  fl.-heads  solitary,  usually  ter- 
minal;  bracts  sub-verticillate.  May.  I.  slightly  villous Tde 
^  Stemvmous-  *"»•  Mediterranean re^on, 


Scolymus — continued. 

S.  maculatus  (spotted),  fl.-heads  somewhat  corymbose,  many- 
bracted  ;  bracts  pectinate.  July.  I.  cartilaginous  on  the  mar- 
gins, decurrent,  winged,  often  white-spotted.  Stem  simple, 
glabrous.  A.  3ft.  South  Europe,  1630.  Annual.  (S.  F.  G.  824.) 

SCOLYTID.2E.  An  extensive  group  of  small  Beetles, 
often  known  as  "  Bark-beetles,"  because  the  larvae  of 
by  far  the  greater  number  of  species  feed  between  the 
wood  and  the  bark  of  trees,  especially  when  the  trees 
are  dying.  The  insects,  when  mature,  come  out  through 
holes  in  the  bark.  They  are  not,  however,  the  only 
Beetles  that  feed  in  bark;  but  probably  in  no  other 
family  do  so  many  species  possess  this  habit.  They  are 
distinguished  by  their  small  size  and  cylindrical  form 


FIG.  455.  SCOLYTUS  GEOFFROYI,  (a)  natural  size  and  (6)  magnified. 


(see  Fig.  455),  fitting  them  for  their  mode  of  life. 
They  have  four  joints  in  each  foot,  the  first  joint 
being  decidedly  shorter  than  the  next  three  together. 
The  head  is  usually  narrow,  and  occasionally  it  is 
lengthened  into  a  beak,  as  in  Weevils.  The  antennte 
are  clubbed.  The  colour  is  almost  always  some  shade 
of  dark  grey  or  brown.  The  Beetles,  after  pairing, 
burrow  through  the  bark,  and  form  below  it  passages, 
which  are  usually  straight  or  nearly  so.  The  females 
lay  eggs  along  the  sides  of  the  passages  formed  by  each 
pair;  and  the  larvae,  on  hatching  out  from  the  eggs, 
burrow  away  from  the  main  passages,  taking  the  direc- 
tions least  likely  to  bring  them  into  the  burrows  of 
one  another.  As  they  grow,  they  increase  the  width  of 
their  burrows  to  correspond  with  their  own  size,  and 
when  full-fed  they  become  pupae  in  the  ends  of  the  tubes  ; 
and  from  these  they  emerge  as  Beetles  in  the  following 
spring.  A  considerable  number  of  species  have  been 
found  in  Britain.  Of  these,  some  are  confined  to  one 
kind  of  tree,  while  others  feed  in  several  different  kinds. 
Most  trees  are  liable  to  the  attacks  of  several  species  of 
these  Beetles  ;  and  Coniferce,  especially  Scotch  Firs,  are 
peculiarly  infested  by  them.  Each  species  makes  tun- 
nels so  definite  and  characteristic  in  form  that  a  prac- 
tised entomologist  can  generally  recognise,  from  the  marks 
in  the  bark  and  the  wood,  the  species  of  Beetle  that  has 


FIG.  456.  MARKINGS  ON  INNER  SURFACE  OF  KLM-BARK  op  GAL- 
LERIES FORMED  BY  SCOLYTUS  GEOFFROVI  (the  wide  galleiy 
running  up  the  middle  is  formed  by  the  Female  Beetle  the 
narrow  side  ones  by  the  Larvae). 

made  them  (see  Figs.  456  and  457).  The  family  Scoly tides 
has  been  split  up  into  a  number  of  genera,  minor  cha- 
racters being  employed  for  this  purpose  ;  but  upon  these 
it  is  unnecessary  now  to  enter,  since  their  habits,  tho 
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injuries  done  by  them  to  trees,  and  the  means  of  pre- 
venting or  combating  their  attacks,  are  much  alike  in 
all  the  species.  Fortunately,  they  seldom  appear  in  qnite 
healthy  trees ;  but  if  trees  have  been  weakened  by  any 
cause  (e.g.,  unfavourable  soil,  or  gases  in  the  soil  or  in 


FIG.  457.  ELM  TUUNK  (much  reduced),  from  which  the  Bark  has 
been  removed  from  one  side  to  show  the  Galleries  formed 
by  Scolytus  Geo/royi. 

the  atmosphere),  their  destruction  is  often  completed  by 
these  insects  in  a  short  time.  Examples  of  this  are  fre- 
quently seen  in  the  destruction  by  them  of  Elms  and  of 
other  trees  in  public  promenades  in  large  towns  (e.g.,  in 
Paris). 

Remedies.  The  beetles  prefer  dying  or  dead  wood  in 
*  which  to  breed ;  hence,  all  such  trees  should  be  removed 
without  delay,  or,  if  the  trunks  are  too  large  to  be 
removed,  the  bark  ought  to  be  torn  off  and  burned.  It 
is  well  to  leave  some  dead  trunks  as  traps,  since  the 


FIG.  458.  OLD  BARK  OF  ELM,  showing  Holes  pierced  by  Scolytus 
Geo/royi. 

beetles  resort  to  them  in  preference  to  living  trees,  and 
the  logs  can  be  burned  with  the  insects  in  them.  These 
traps  should  be  renewed  about  every  month  during  the 
breeding  season,  in  summer.  Where  trees  show  holes  (see 
Vig.  458),  the  bark  should  be  removed  from  the  infested 


Scolytidse—  continued. 

parts  about  the  end  of  June.  In  a.  short  time  the  larvae 
will  be  dead,  and  most  of  them  will  have  been  removed 
by  birds.  Choice  trees  may  be  protected  by  saturating 
the  outer  bark  with  tobacco  solution,  or  other  applica- 
tions distasteful  to  the  beetles,  about  the  breeding  season. 
The  more  destructive  species  in  Britain  are  as  follows  : 
On  Elms,  in  avenues,  &c.,  Scolytus  Geoffroyi  (also  called 
8.  destructor  (see  Figs.  455  to  458),  8.  pygmceus,  and 
Hylesinus  vittatus  ;  on  Ash,  Hylesinus  crenatus  and 
H.  Fraxini;  on  Birch,  Scolytus  Ratzeburgi  and  (in  the 
wood)  Bostrichus  domesticus  ;  in  Beech-  wood,  B.  domes- 
ticus  ;  on  Scotch  Firs  and  other  Conifers,  Hylesinus  poli- 
graphus,  Bostrichus  chalcographus,  B.  typographus,  B. 
Laricis,  B.  suturaUs,  B.  bidentatus,  B.  micrographus, 
B.  lineatus,  B.  cinereus,  Hylesinus  angustatus,  H.  pnl- 
liatus,  H.  atra,  H.  piniperda.  Scolytus  Pruni,  on  the 
Continent,  occasionally  proves  hurtful  to  fruit  -  trees, 
e.g.,  Apple  and  Pear. 

SCOLYTUS.     A  genus  of  Scolytidse  (which  see). 

SCOOPS.  Tools  employed  for  levelling  or  rendering 
smooth  the  bottoms  of  drains,  when  preparing  for  the 
drain-pipes.  They  are  usually  provided  with  long  handles, 
and  made  in  several  widths,  both  hollowed  and  flattened 
in  the  sole  part,  intended  for  scooping  out  the  soil. 
Some  have  the  point  of  the  Scoop  turned  on  an  angle 
towards  the  workman  when  in  use;  others  turn  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

SCOP  ART  A  (from  scopa,  a  broom;  the  plants  may 
b%  used  for  sweeping  purposes).  OBD.  Scrophularinece. 
A  genus  comprising  five  or  six  species  of  much  branched 
herbs  or  small  shrubs,  natives  of  Mexico  and  South 
America,  one  being  broadly  dispersed  over  all  warm 
regions.  Flowers  white,  yellow,  or  pale  bluish,  rather 
small,  on  axillary  or  twin  pedicels;  calyx  four  or  five- 
parted;  corolla  four-cleft.  Leaves  opposite  or  whorled, 
entire  or  toothed,  dotted.  Two  species  have  been  intro- 
duced— 8.  dulcis  (Sweet  Broom)  and  S.  flava—  both 
herbaceous  ;  but  they  are  probably  lost  to  cultivation. 

SCOPOLIA  (named  in  honour  of  John  Anthony 
Scopoli,  1732-1788,  Professor  of  Natural  History  at 
Pavia,  and  author  of  botanical  works).  STN.  Scopolina. 
Including  Anisodus  and  Whitleya.  OBD.  Solanacece. 
A  small  genus  (three  species)  of  hardy,  erect,  scarcely 
branched,  perennial  herbs  ;  one  is  European,  the  second 
Japanese,  and  the  third  Himalayan.  Flowers  lurid-purple 
or  greenish,  veined,  nodding;  calyx  truncate  or  broadly 
and  shortly  five-lobed  ;  corolla  ample,  the  limb  five-angled 
or  very  shortly  five-lobed  ;  stamens  five  ;  pedicels  soli- 
tary, filiform.  Leaves  membranous,  entire.  Two  of 
the  species  have  been  introduced.  They  thrive  in  a 
light,  dry  soil,  and  in  a  shady  situation.  Propagation 
may  be  effected  by  division  of  the  roots.  8.  carniolica 
is  a  very  desirable  plant,  on  account  of  its  pretty 
flowers  being  produced  in  spring. 

S.  carniolica  (Carniolan).*  JL  iin.  long,  solitary,  axillary,  nod- 
ding  ;  corolla  lurid-red,  yellow  or  green  within  ;  peduncles  jin.  to 
liin.  long.  April.  I.  entire,  petiolate,  Sin.  to  3±in.  long,  ovate 
or  obovate-oblong,  sub-cuspidate  ;  petioles  iin.  long.  h.  1ft.  or 
more,  Russia,  Ac.,  1780.  (B.  M.  1126,  under  name  of  Hyoscy. 
amus  Scopolia.) 

S.  lurida  (lurid).  /..  axillary;  corolla  at  first  green,  then 
yellowish,  at  length  purplish  ;  peduncles  iin.  to  2in.  long.  Sep- 
tember. I.  petiolate,  ovate,  acute,  undulated,  wrinkled,  the 
larger  ones  6in.  to  7in.  long,  mostly  unequal,  glabrous  above, 
slenderly-tomentose  and  canescent  beneath,  h.  4ft.  to  6ft. 
Nepaul,  1824.  (S.  B.  F.  O.  125,  under  name  of  Whitleya  stramoni- 
folia.) 


SCOPOLIA  (of  Smith), 
(which  see). 


Included    under    Toddalia 


SCOPOLINA. 

SCORDIUM 
fee). 


A  synonym  of  Scopolia  (which  see). 
Included    under    Teucrium    (which 
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SCORIAS.     A  synonym  of  Carya. 
SCORODONIA.     Included  under  Teucrium  (which 

see). 

SCORPIOID.  "A  form  of  unilateral  inflorescence 
which  is  circinately  coiled  in  the  bud ;  in  the  stricter 
sense,  a  form  with  the  flowers  two-ranked,  these  being 
thrown  alternately  to  the  right  and  left "  (Asa  Gray). 

SCORPION  GRASS.     A  common  name  for  Myosotis. 

SCORPIURUS  (from  scorpios,  a  scorpion,  and  oura, 
a  tail;  alluding  to  the  twisted  form  of  the  legumes). 
Caterpillar  Plant.  OBD.  Leguminosce.  A  genus  com- 
prising about  half-a-dozen  species  of  hardy,  nearly  stem- 
less  or  decumbent  herbs,  natives  of  South  Europe,  North 
Africa  as  far  as  the  Canary  Isles,  and  Western  Asia. 
Flowers  yellow,  often  small,  solitary  or  umbellate  on 
axillary  peduncles,  nodding.  Pods  sub-terete,  tubercled 
or  muricated,  circinate-involute.  Leaves  simple,  entire, 
continuous  with  the  petioles.  The  species  are  not  very 
beautiful,  and  are  rarely  cultivated  in  this  country. 
S.  vermiculata  is  a  trailing  annual.  Seeds  should  be 
sown  in  the  open  border,  during  spring,  and  the  young 
plants  treated  as  other  hardy  annuals. 


FIG.  459.  FRumNG  BRANCHLET  AND  DETACHED  POD  OP 

SCORPIURUS  VERMICULATA. 

S.  vermlonlata  (worm-shaped-podded),  fl.  solitary  on  the  pe- 
duncles; standard  streaked  with  red.  June  and  July.  Pods 
thick,  glabrous,  with  the  inner  ribs  almost  obsolete,  but  the  ten 
outer  ones  bear  crowded  stipitate  tubercles,  which  are  obtusely 
Filat459at  aPeX'  *'  topenng  into  the  P^les.  1621.  See 

SCORZONERA  (from  old  French  scorzon,  Catalonian 
scurzon,  a  serpent ;  in  allusion  to  the  cooling,  anti-febrile 
effects  of  8.  hispanica,  which  was  formerly  employed  in 
Spain,  on  account  of  these  properties,  for  the  cure  of 
serpent  bites).  Viper's  Grass.  Including  Podospermum. 
OBD.  Composites.  A  large  genus  of  hardy,  glabrous, 
floccose-woolly,  or  hairy,  perennial  or  rarely  biennial  or 
annual  herbs.  About  120  species  have  been  described; 
but  probably  the  number  entitled  to  that  rank  is  less 
than  100;  they  inhabit  Europe,  North  Africa,  and 
Central  and  Western  Asia.  Flower -heads  yellow  or 
purple,  often  rather  large,  on  long  peduncles;  involucre 
cylindrical  or  campannlate,  with  imbricated,  acute  or 
acuminate  bracts  in  many  series;  receptacle  naked  or 


Scorzonera — continued. 

foveolate ;  florets  lignlate,  truncately  five  -  toothed  at 
apex;  achenes  linear,  sub-terete,  or  the  outer  ones  an- 
gular, glabrous  or  villous.  Leaves  alternate,  sometimes 
entire  and  grass-like  or  broader,  sometimes  more  or  less 
pinnately  lobed  or  dissected.  8.  hispanica  is  culti- 
vated in  gardens  for  the  use  of  its  long,  tapering  roots, 
which  are  cooked  in  a  similar  way  to  those  of  Salsafy. 
Their  outside  skin  is  black ;  but  the  inside  flesh  is  white. 
Seeds  should  be  sown  at  the  end  of  March,  or  any  time 
during  April,  in  drills  1ft.  apart,  and  the  plants,  when 
large  enough,  thinned  to  6in.  or  Sin.  asunder.  An  open 
situation  is  preferable,  and  deep  soil,  which  should  not  be 
newly  manured  for  the  crop.  The  roots  will  be  ready  for 
use  in  November,  and  on  through  the  winter.  Some 
should  be  lifted  before  frost  sets  in,  and  stored  in  sand,  in 
a  cool  shed,  to  be  ready  for  use  whenever  required.  All 
the  other  species  may  be  grown  from  seeds,  sown  in  the 
open  border,  in  spring,  and  the  seedlings  afterwards 
thinned  out.  The  perennials  may  be  increased  by 
division  of  rootstocks,  either  in  autumn  or  just  when 
growth  begins  in  spring. 

The  species  best  known  to  cultivation  are  described 
below;  except  where  otherwise  stated,  they  are 
perennials. 

S.  coronopifolia  (Buckhorn -leaved),  fl.-heads  yellow,  one  to  a 
stem  ;  involucral  scales  mucronate,  the  outer  ones  ovate.  June 
and  July.  I.  lanceolate,  mostly  pinnatifld  ;  lobes  linear,  unequal. 
Stems  erect,  nearly  simple,  leafy  at  base.  h.  1ft.  North  Africa, 
1818. 


FIG.  460.  SCORZONERA  HISPANICA. 


S.   hispanica    .  „ 
yellow  ;    involucre 


Common    Viper's    Grass.     Jl-heads 


the  scales  slightly  glabrous,  acu- 
minated. June  to  September.  1.  amplexicaul,  lanceolate,  un- 
dulated or  slightly  toothed,  glabrous  or  somewhat  pubescent. 
Stem  branched  ;  branches  naked,  one-headed  at  apex.  Root 
nearly  the  shape  of  a  carrot,  but  smaller  and  da vk -coloured, 
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pure  white  internally,  of  a  sweet  and  agreeable  flavour.    A.  3ft. 

South  Europe,  &c.,  1576.    See  Fig.  460. 
S.  laoiniata  (torn),    ft.-hcads  yellow ;  involucral  scales  slightly 

hooked  at  the  apex.    June  and  July.    L  pinnatisect ;  lobes  linear, 

entire.     Stems  sub-erect,  naked  and  one-headed  at  the  apex. 

h.  2ft.    South  Europe,  1640.    Biennial. 
S.  mollis  (soft),    fl.-hcads  yellow,  the  rays  purplish  beneath  ; 


volucre,  as 
wooUy-villous. 


the  elongated,  sub-corymbose   peduncles, 
June    and    July.      I.   linear-subulate,    keeled, 


woolly-villous  ;  old  ones  nearly  glabrous  ;  young  ones  undulately 
crisped  on  the  margins,    h.  lift.    Caucasus,  1818.    (B.  M.  3027.) 

S.  purpurea  (purple),  fl.-heads  purplish ;  involucre  cylindrical, 
the  scales  broadly  lanceolate,  not  ciliated  ;  achenes  smooth.  May 
and  June.  I.  linear-subulate,  channelled,  triquetrous.  Stems 
branched,  two  to  five-headed.  Root  cylindrical-fusiform,  h.  2ft. 
Eastern  Europe,  Ac.,  1759.  (J.  F.  A.  35.) 

S.  p.  grandlflora  (large-flowered).  A  more  showy  and  much 
stouter  plant  than  the  type,  with  larger  flowers.  (B.  M.  2294.) 

S.  p.  rosea  (rosy),  fl.-heads  rose-pink;  involucral  scales  lanceo- 
late, acuminate ;  achenes  silicate,  muricated  above.  July. 
L,  radical  ones  elongated,  linear-lanceolate,  flat,  glabrous; 
c:iuline  ones  few,  carinate-linear.  Stems  simple,  one-headed. 
A.  lift.  Eastern  Europe,  &c.,  1807. 

S.  undulata  (undulated).*  JL-headg  purplish-rose,  2in.  to  2£in.  in 
diameter ;  involucre  cylindric,  white-downy ;  peduncles  slender, 
green  or  purplish.  July.  I.,  radical  ones  nearly  1ft.  long, 
narrowly  linear-lanceolate,  entire,  rather  long-petiolate,  with  a 
yellow  midrib ;  cauline  ones  Sin.  to  6in.  long,  gradually  narrowed 
from  a  broad,  sessile  base  to  a  very  fine  point.  Stem  1ft.  to  2ft. 
high,  slender,  branched.  Algeria  and  Morocco,  1874.  (B.  M. 
6127.) 

SCOTCH  BONNETS.  A  common  name  for 
Marasmius  oreades. 

SCOTCH  FINE.     See  Finns  sylvestris. 

SCOTCH  PRIMROSE.  A  common  name  for 
Primula  scotica. 

SCOTTEA  (named  in  honour  of  E.  Scott,  M.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Botany  in  Dublin).  ORD.  Leguminosce.  A 
monotypic  genus,  now  included,  by  Bentham,  under 
Boisscea.  The  species  and  its  varieties  are  elegant, 
greenhouse,  evergreen  shrubs,  thriving  in  sandy  peat. 
Propagated  freely  by  cuttings  of  the  young  wood,  in- 
serted in  sand,  under  a  glass. 

S.  dentata  (toothed).  /.  orange-red  or  yellow,  more  or  less  tinged 
with  green,  on  solitary  pedicels ;  calyx  iin.  to  iin.  long,  with 
short,  obtuse  teeth ;  standard  iin.  to  §in.  long  ;  keel  and  wings 
over  Jin.  long ;  bracts  broad  and  rigid,  but  very  deciduous. 
Summer.  I.  opposite,  varying  from  broadly  ovate-cordate  or  tri- 
angular to  hastate-lanceolate  or  almost  linear,  iin.  to  Iin.  long, 
acute  or  obtuse,  irregularly  denticulate,  h.  3ft  to  7ft.  Australia, 
1803.  (L.  B.  C.  145a) 

S.  d.  angustifolia  (narrow-leaved).  I.  hastate-lanceolate  to 
almost  linear ;  margins  revolute.  1825.  (B.  R.  1266,  under  name 
of  &  angustifolia.) 

S.  d.  hastata  (halberd-shaped).  I.  ovate-hastate  or  hastate- 
lanceolate,  3in.  to  above  Iin.  long,  iin.  to  Jin.  broad.  1833. 
(B.  134  and  B.  R.  1233,  under  name  of  S.  dentata ;  B.  R.  1652, 
under  name  of  S.  Icevis.) 

SCRAPERS.  Scrapers  of  some  description  should 
be  placed  in  various  positions  in  gardens,  particularly  at 
points  where  there  are  paths  cut  in  the  ordinary  soil 
joining  others  with  a  gravel  surface.  It  matters  little 
what  sort  is  used  if  they  are  securely  fixed  into  blocks 
of  wood  to  keep  them  firm. 

SCREENS.  A  shrubbery  or  belt  of  fast-growing 
trees  is  termed  a  Screen,  when  planted  for  affording 
shelter  to  a  garden,  an  orchard,  or  any  separate  part  of 
a  garden  requiring  protection  from  an  unfavourable 
quarter.  Gardens  on  the  sea-coast  invariably  need  a 
shelter  or  Screen  from  the  wind  and  salt  spray ;  this  is 
generally  provided  by  planting  a  belt  of  trees  or  shrubs 
that  are  known  to  succeed  in  such  situations.  The  term 
also  denotes  anything  erected  or  grown  to  hide  an  un- 
sightly object  from  any  particular  point,  such  as  from 
one  of  the  principal  walks  in  a  garden.  This  may  be 
done  effectually,  if  only  to  a  moderate  height,  by  lattice- 
work, with  Ivy  or  other  creepers  trained  upon  it,  and 
more  extensively  by  free- growing  trees  and  evergreen 
shrubs.  There  are  numerous  methods  of  forming  Screens ; 


Screens — continued. 

some  are  of  general  application,  but  there  are  many  in- 
stances where  special  preparations  have  to  be  made  to 
meet  peculiar  local  requirements. 

SCREW  FINE.     See  Fandanns. 

SCREW-TREE.     A  common  name  for  Helicteres. 
SCROBICULATE.     Marked  by  tiny  depressions. 

SCROFULA-LEAF,       or      SCROFULA-WEED. 

A  name  applied  to  Goodyera  pubescens. 

SCROFHULARIA  (so  named  in  reference  to  its 
former  supposed  benefit  in  cases  of  scrofula,  owing 
to  the  resemblance  of  the  roots  of  some  species  to 
scrofulous  tumours).  Figwort.  OBD.  Scrophularineas. 
A  genus  comprising  about  120  species  (which  number 
may,  according  to  Bentham  and  Hooker,  be  reduced  to 
100)  of  mostly  hardy,  often  foetid,  annual,  biennial,  or 
perennial  herbs  or  sub-shrubs,  broadly  dispersed  over 
the  extra-tropical  regions  of  the  Northern  hemisphere. 
Flowers  greenish-purple,  lurid-purple,  or  yellow,  generally 
rather  small,  in  paniculate,  thyrsoid  cymes;  calyx  deeply 
five-cleft  or  five-parted;  corolla  tube  ventricose,  globose 
or  oblong ;  lobes  five,  short  and  flat,  the  four  upper 
ones  erect,  the  lowest  spreading ;  perfect  stamens  four, 
the  fifth  usually  rudimentary.  Leaves  opposite,  or  the 
upper  ones  alternate,  entire,  cut,  or  dissected,  often 
pellucid- dotted.  8.  aquatica  (Brook  or  Water  Be  tony, 
&c.),  S.  nodosa  (Murrain  Grass,  &c.),  and  S.  Scordonia, 
are  natives  of  Britain,  while  8.  vernalis  has  become 
naturalised.  Few  of  the  species  have  any  horticultural 
value.  Only  one  calls  for  mention  here.  It  thrives  in 
ordinary  garden  soil,  as  a  pot  plant,  in  a  cool  frame,  and 
may  be  multiplied  by  seeds. 

S.  chrysantha  (golden-flowered).*  fl.  iin.  long,  drooping ;  corolla 
golden-yellow,  ovoid,  turgid,  contracted  at  the  mouth  ;  cymes 
densely  packed  in  the  upper  leaf  axils,  forming  a  rounded  head 
2in.  in  diameter.  March.  I.  2in.  to  Sin.  broad,  ovate-  or 
orbicular  -  cordate,  lobulate  and  toothed,  convex,  wrinkled. 
h.  6in.  to  18in.  Caucasus,  dec.,  1882.  A  stout,  erect  biennial. 
(B.  M.  6629.) 

SCROPHULARINE.JE.  A  natural  order  of  herbs, 
sub-shrubs,  shrubs,  or  small  trees,  found  in  all  climates, 
but  mostly  in  temperate  regions.  Flowers  hermaphro- 
dite, often  irregular;  calyx  inferior,  persistent,  with  five, 
rarely  four,  teeth  or  lobes;  corolla  gamopetalous ;  limb 
of  five  or  four,  very  rarely  six  or  eight,  equally  spread- 
ing lobes,  or  more  or  less  bilabiate,  with  the  upper  lip 
entire,  emarginate,  or  bilobed,  and  the  lower  one  trilobed 
and  often  spreading ;  stamens  often  four,  didynamous, 
or  two,  alternating  with  the  corolla  lobes ;  anthers  two- 
celled,  sometimes  one-celled  by  the  confluence  of  the 
sutures  across  the  top  of  the  connective;  inflorescence 
variable.  Capsules  variable,  dehiscent,  or  rarely  baccate 
and  indehiscent.  Leaves,  in  a  few  genera,  all  alternate, 
in  most  cases  the  lower  ones  (or  all)  opposite  or  whorled, 
the  upper  and  floral  ones  often  alternate,  entire,  toothed, 
or  rarely  variously  lobed  or  dissected ;  stipules  none. 
Many  of  the  species  are  of  medicinal  value:  chief 
among  these  is  the  Foxglove.  The  order  is  a  most  im- 
portant one  from  a  horticultural  standpoint,  contributing, 
as  it  does,  so  many  beautiful  plants  to  our  gardens.  It 
embraces,  according  to  Bentham  and  Hooker,  157  genera 
and  nearly  1900  species,  and  is  divided  by  those  authors 
into  twelve  tribes:  Antirrhinece,  Aptosimeae,  Calceolareoe, 
ChelonecB,  Digitaleas,  Euphrasiece,  Gerardieee,  Gratioleas, 
HemimerideoB,  Leucophyllece,  Manuleiece,  and  Verbascece. 
Among  the  many  well-known  genera,  the  following  may 
be  cited  as  examples:  Antirrhinum,  Calceolaria,  Chelone, 
Digitalis,  Mimulus,  Pentstemon,  and  Verbaecum. 

SCROTIFORM.     Pouch-like. 


SCRUBBY  OAK. 
SCRUB  OAK.     S, 


See  Lopkira  africana. 
Quercus  Catesbaei. 
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SCURF.  A  condition  often  met  with  in  Potato 
tubers,  in  which  the  surface  shows  clefts  or  slits,  beneath 
which  lie  black  masses  of  rotting  tissue.  Observation  of 
the  cause  shows  this  to  be,  in  part  at  least,  the  presence 
of  superfluous  moisture  in  the  soil.  This  favours  greatly 
the  production  of  what  are  known  as  lenticels,  or  small 
groups  of  loosely-arranged  cells  below  the  stomata.  These 
loose  cells  increase,  and  readily  absorb  water  from  the 
exterior.  The  swelling  bursts  the  outer  skin  of  the 
tuber,  forming  the  slits,  and  giving  still  more  free 
access  to  water.  Cork  is  formed  to  repair  the  injury  ; 
but  is  also  burst  by  increased  growth  of  the  lenticel, 
and  is  renewed  to  repair  the  injury  as  far  as  possible. 
The  cells  saturated  with  moisture  begin  to  decay,  and 
offer  a  favourable  occasion  of  entrance  to  the  spores  of 
Fungi;  hence,  in  a  short  time,  the  tissues  below  the 
slits  become  blackened  and  soft,  the  cells  show  Fungus 
threads,  and  the  starch  is  removed  from  the  neighbour- 
ing cells.  Even  where  the  actual  amount  of  material 
destroyed  is  small,  the  unsightly  appearance  of  the  tubers 
frequently  lessens  the  value  of  the  crop.  The  best 
remedy  is  good  drainage,  together  with  efficient  means 
to  loosen  the  soil,  and  to  permit  free  access  of  air. 

The  term  "Scurf"  is  also  applied  to  the  loose,  scaly 
matter  on  the  epidermis. 

SCURFY  PEA.    See  Psoralea. 
SCURVY  GRASS.     See  Coclilearia  officinalis. 
SCUTATE,  SCUTIFORM.     Having  the  form  of  u 
small,  round  buckler. 

SCUTELLARIA  (from  scutella,  a  dish  or  platter; 
alluding  to  the  form  of  the  fruiting  calyx).  Helmet 
Flower;  Skull-cap.  SYN.  Cassida.  ORD.  Labiates.  A 
genus  comprising  about  ninety  species  of  stove,  green- 
house, or  hardy,  annual  or  perennial  herbs  or  sub-shrubs, 
decumbent  or  diffuse,  rarely  erect  and  tall,  very  rarely 
shrubs;  they  are  scattered  over  temperate  regions  and 
the  tropical  mountains.  Flowers  blue,  violet,  yellow,  or 
white,  solitary  or  in  pairs,  axillary  or  in  terminal  spikes 
or  racemes  ;  calyx  campanulate,  two  -  lipped,  the  tube 
dilated  opposite  the  posterior  lip  into  a  broad,  flattened, 
hollow  pouch,  both  lip  and  pouch  deciduous  in  fruit,  the 
anterior  lip  closed  after  flowering,  persistent;  corolla 
tube  long,  naked  inside;  limb  bilabiate,  the  upper  lip 
entire  or  notched,  the  lower  dilated,  its  lateral  lobes  free 
and  spreading,  usually  connate  with  the  upper  lip,  rarely 
with  the  lower;  stamens  four.  Nutlets  sub-globose  or 
depressed.  Leaves  often  toothed,  sometimes  pinnatifid 
or  entire  ;  floral  ones  conformed  or  changed  into  bracts. 
8.  galericulata  and  S.  minor  are  the  British  represen- 
tatives of  the  genus.  The  species  described  .below  are, 
for  the  most  part,  very  handsome  when  in  flower,  and 
hence  are  well  suited  for  ornamenting  the  front  of  flower 
borders.  Any  common  garden  soil  is  usually  suitable. 
The  herbaceous  species  may  be  increased  by  seeds,  or  by 
divisions  ;  and  the  shrubby  kinds  may  be  readily  mul- 
tiplied by  cuttings.  8.  Mociniana  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  stove,  flowering  plants,  and  may  be  easily 
grown  by  anyone  with  a  cool  stove  or  warm  greenhouse 
temperature.  The  bunches  of  flowers  are  freely  produced 
—  one  on  the  point  of  almost  every  shoot  —  and  are  very 
bright  and  effective.  Cuttings  of  half  -ripened  shoots  root 
readily  in  spring,  or  at  almost  any  season,  in  a  warm 
propagating  -  frame.  Young  plants  should  have  their 
points  pinched  out  once  or  twice  when  growing,  to  en- 
courage a  bushy  habit,  and  so  insure  a  much  larger  pro- 
duction of  flowers.  Nice  little  specimens  may  be  grown 
in  5in.  pots.  They  succeed  best  in  loam  and  leaf  soil 
or  decayed  manure,  with  some  sand  intermixed.  Except 
where  otherwise  indicated,  the  species  here  given  arc 
hardy,  herbaceous  perennials. 

S.  albo-rosea  (white-and-rose).    /.  borne  in  long,  terminal  ra- 
cemes ;  corolla  lilac,  becoming  paler  tow 
tube.     Summer. 


Scntellaria — continued. 
Stem  tetragonal  Ji.^  lift.    Woods  of  the  upper  Amazon 


StOTC! 


(I.  H.  584.) 


FIG.   461.   SCUTEM.ARIA   ALPINA. 

S.  alpina  (alpine).*  fi.  in  oblong,  tetragonal  spikes  ;  corolla  wholly 
purple  or  with  the  tube  or  lower  lip  yellow,  lin.  to  liin.  long. 
August.  I.  sub-sessile  or  shortly  petiolate,  ovate,  slightly  acute, 
rounded  or  cordate  at  base,  loosely-crenate,  serrate,  six  to  ten 
lines  long,  pubescent  or  pilose  ;  floral  ones  coloured,  imbricated. 
Stems  procumbent,  often  rooting  at  base.  Europe  and  Central 
Asia,  1752.  See  Fig.  461.  (A.  F.  P.  26,  fig.  3  ;  B.  R.  1460  ; 
S.  B.  F.  G.  90.)  The  variety  lupulina  has  entirely  yellow 
flowers.  (B.  R.  1493,  under  name  of  S.  lupulina.) 

S.  anrata  (golden-flowered),  fl.  numerous,  erect,  in  a  terminal 
raceme  ;  corolla  yellow,  very  long,  tubular-infundibuliform  ; 
pedicels  short  ;  bracts  linear,  reflexed.  Summer.  I.  on  rather 
long  petioles,  ovate,  obtuse,  acuminate,  auriculate-cordate  at 
base,  the  lobes  approximate,  entire,  or  obsoletely  and  remotely 
denticulate.  Stem  tetragonal,  h.  1ft.  to  lift.  Brazil,  1863. 
Stove  perennial.  (I.  H.  1862,  368.) 

S.  a.  sulphurea  (sulphur-coloured),  fl.  of  a  pale  sulphur-colour, 
smaller  than  in  the  type.  (B.  M.  5525.) 

S.  Columnje  (Columna's).  /.  opposite,  secund  ;  corolla  dark 
purple,  ten  to  twelve  lines  long,  loosely  pubescent  outside,  the 
throat  dilated  ;  pedicels  as  long  as  the  fruiting  calyx  ;  racemes 
6in.  or  more  long,  loose,  slightly  branched,  pilose.  July. 
I.  petiolate,  ovate,  2in.  long,  crenate,  broadly  cordate  or  trun- 
cate at  base,  scarcely  wrinkled,  slenderly  pubescent  ;  floral  ones 
ovate.  Stem  erect,  2ft.  to  3ft.  high,  branched,  pubescent. 
South  Europe,  1806.  (S.  B.  F.  G.  52.) 

S.  costaricana  (Costa  Rica).*  fl.  numerous,  racemose,  sub- 
secund  ;  calyx  (and  pedicel)  dark  purple,  small  ;  corolla  of  a  rich 
golden-scarlet,  the  inside  of  the  lips  a  deep  yellow,  2iin.  long, 
erect,  tubular-infuiulibuliform.  June.  /.  ovate,  acuminate, 
serrate-dentate  ;  petioles  rather  long.  Stem  dark  purple,  erect. 
h.  lift  to  3ft.  Costa  Rica,  1863.  A  beautiful  stove  perennial. 
(B.  M.  5439.) 

S.  galericulata  (skull-cap),  fl.  secund.  pubescent,,  solitary; 
corolla  blue,  variegated  with  white  inside,  fin.  long,  the  tube 
curved  ;  bracts  leaf  -like  ;  pedicels  very  short.  July  to  September. 
I.  shortly  petiolate,  iin.  to  2iin.  long,  oblong  or  ovate,  cordate 
at  base,  obtuse  or  sub-acute,  rather  remotely  crenate-serrate. 
Steins  6in.  to  18in.  long,  slender,  simple  or  branched.  Europe 
(Britain),  &c.  (Sy.  En.  B.  1060.) 

S.  grandifiora  (large-flowered).  /.  in  tetragonal,  oblong  spikes, 
which  are  eventually  liin.  long  ;  corolla  purplish,  smaller  than 
S.  orientalis.  July.  I.  long-petiolate,  somewhat  roundish- 


, 

cemes  ;  corolla  lilac,  becoming  paler  towards  the  base  of  the  long 
ovate-oblong,  cordate  at  base,  undulated. 


. 

ovate,  incised-toothed,  softly  tonientose  beneath  or  on  both 
sides  •  floral  ones  entire,  imbricated,  pubescent.  Stems  pro- 
cumbent. Altaian  Alps,  Siberia,  1804.  (B.  M.  635.)  SYN. 
S.  pulchella. 

S.  Hartwegi  (Hartweg's).*  /.  scattered,  in  loose,  simple  racemes  ; 
corolla  bright  red,  lin.  long,  with  a  violet  lower  lip.  Summer. 
I  ovate,  slightly  acuminate,  unequally  crenate-serrate,  roundly 
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Scntellaria — continued. 

truncate  or  loosely  cordate  at  base,  green  above,  purple,  and 
puberulous  on  the  veins,  beneath ;  petioles  puberulous.  h.  1ft. 
to  2ft.  Quito,  1882.  A  very  ornamental,  stove  sub-shrub. 


in  terminal,  secund  spikes ; 


(B.  M.  6615.) 

S.  incarnata  (flesh-coloured),  fl.  in  lermiuai,  aecunu  spiKes  ; 
calyx  tubular,  compressed  ;  corolla  flesh-coloured  or  pale  reddish- 
violet,  pubescent,  six  times  longer  than  the  calyx,  with  a  spread- 
ing limb.  Summer.  I.  petiolate,  ovate,  deeply  serrated,  lin.  to 
3in.  long,  intense  yreen,  pubescent  above,  tomentose  beneath ; 
floral  ones  linear-lanceolate,  equalling  the  pedicels.  Stem  erect, 
2ft.  high,  pubescent.  Central  America,  1856.  Stove  perennial. 
(B.  M.  4268.) 

S.  i.  Trlanal  (Triana's).  This  variety  chiefly  differs  from  the 
type  in  the  much  richer  rose-scarlet  of  its  corolla,  and  in  the 
smaller,  glabrous  foliage.  (B.  M.  5185.) 

S.  japonica  (Japanese),  fl.  opposite,  loose ;  calyx  slightly  pilose  ; 
corolla  blue,  six  to  eight  lines  long,  pubescent ;  racemes  loose- 
flowered,  6in.  long.  Summer.  I.  petiolate,  ovate,  obtuse,  deeply 
crenate,  rounded  or  truncate  at  base,  glabrous  ;  lower  ones  liin. 
long ;  floral  ones  gradually  becoming  smaller.  Stems  prostrate 
at  base ;  branches  ascending.  Japan.  (P.  M.  B.  x.  123.) 

S.  Lehmanni  (Lehmann's).  fl.  bright  red-scarlet,  disposed  in  short, 
terminal  racemes.  Summer.  I.  cordate,  petiolate.  Stems  erect. 
h.  1ft.  to  2ft.  Columbia,  1884.  An  ornamental  stove  perennial. 
(R.  G.  1152,  fig.  1,  a-c.) 

S.  macrantha  (large  -  flowered),  fl.  opposite,  secund;  calyx 
pilose ;  corolla  blue,  lin.  long,  the  tube  much  dilated  upwards, 
the  hood  incurved ;  racemes  many,  simple.  August  I.  sessile, 
lanceolate,  obtuse,  entire,  nearly  glabrous,  ciliated ;  floral  ones 
longer  than  the  calyx.  Stem  procumbent  at  base,  ascending, 
often  purplish,  nearly  glabrous.  Eastern  Asia,  1827.  (B.  M. 
4420.) 

S.  minor  (lesser).  Hedge  Hyssop,  ft.  pale  pink- purple,  lin. 
long.  July  to  October.  I.  shortly  petiolate  or  sessile,  Jin.  to 
lin.  long,  obtuse,  with  one  or  two  crenatures  near  the  base ; 
upper  ones  quite  entire,  h.  4in.  to  6in.  Europe  (Britain),  &c. 
Habit  resembling  S.  galericulata,  but  smaller.  (Sy.  En.  B.  1061.) 

S.  Moclnlana  (Mocini's).*  fl.  opposite,  secund ;  calyx  one-sixth 
the  length  of  the  corolla ;  corolla  showy,  bright  scarlet,  IJin. 
to  14in.  long,  with  the  inside  of  the  lip  yellow  and  the  tube 
clothed  with  short,  flne  hairs,  the  limb  erect.  Summer.  I.  petio- 
late, ovate,  sub-sinuate-crenate,  slightly  hispid  above,  nearly 
glabrous  beneath ;  lower  floral  ones  conformed,  the  upper  ones 
small,  oblong,  h.  lift.  Mexico,  1868.  A  very  beautiful  stove 
shrub.  (On.,  Sept.  1, 1877 ;  I.  H.  562  ;  R.  H.  1872,  350.) 

S.  orientalis  (Oriental).*  fl.  in  oblong,  tetragonal  spikes ;  corolla 
yellow,  or  with  the  lower  lip  fuscous  or  purplish,  lin.  to  IJin. 
long.  August.  I.  petiolate,  ovate,  incised-toothed,  four  to  ten 
lines  long,  hoary  beneath ;  floral  ones  entire,  membranous, 
slightly  imbricated.  Stems  creeping,  and  often  rooting  from  the 
base,  ascending,  slenderly  cano-tomentose.  South  Europe  and 
Central  Asia,  1729.  (B.  M.  2120  ;  S.  B.  F.  G.  45.) 

S.  parvnla  (rather  small),  fl.,  calyx  as  long  as  the  pedicels ; 
corolla  violet,  pubescent,  twice  or  thrice  the  length  of  the  calyx. 
Summer.  I.  ovate,  or  the  uppermost  ones  ovate-lanceolate, 
sessile  by  a  truncate  or  slightly  cordate  base,  about  iin.  long, 
some  of  the  lower  ones  with  one  or  two  coarse  teeth,  the  lowest 
slender-petiolate.  Roots  tuberous,  h.  4in.  to  lOin.  North  Ame- 
rica, 1822.  Plant  branching  from  the  base,  usually  erect. 
(H.  E.  F.  106.) 

S.  pulchella  (pretty).    A  synonym  of  S.  grandiflora. 

S.  pnrpnrascens  (purplish).  /.  in  terminal,  loose  racemes ; 
corolla  }in.  long,  the  tube  and  upper  lip  bright  blue,  the  lower  lip 
dark  violet  with  a  median  white  stripe.  Summer.  I.  on  long 
petioles,  broadly  ovate,  obtuse,  sinuate-crenate,  very  broadly 
truncate,  rounded,  or  sub-cordate  at  base,  slightly  hispid  above, 
or  glabrous  on  both  sides,  h.  1ft  to  2ft.  South  America,  1880. 
A  useful,  decorative,  greenhouse  perennial.  (B.  M.  6464.) 

S.  serrata  (serrated),  fl.,  corolla  blue,  fully  lin.  long,  nearly 
glabrous,  with  a  narrow  tube,  a  moderately  ampliate  throat,  and 
a  rather  narrow  upper  lip ;  raceme  simple  or  rarely  a  pair  of 
racemes  at  the  base  of  the  terminal  one.  .August.  I.  three  to 
five  pairs,  ovate  or  ovate-oblong,  coarsely  and  sharply  serrated, 
acute  or  acuminate,  mostly  acute  at  the  base,  2in.  to  4m.  long ; 
upper  floral  ones  entire  and  lanceolate.  Stem  1ft.  to  2ft.  high. 
North  America,  1800.  (A.  B.  R.  494.) 

S.  splendens  (splendid).*  fl.  scattered ;  corolla  scarlet ;  ten 
to  eleven  lines  long,  the  tube  elongated,  slender,  the  lobes 
shortened;  racemes  simple,  elongated.  October.  I.  petiolate, 
broadly  ovate,  obtuse  or  scarcely  acuminate,  4in.  to  5in.  long, 
deeply  cordate  at  base,  hairy  on  both  sides ;  floral  ones  minute. 
Stems  ascending,  branched,  hairy  or  pubescent.  A.  1ft.  Mexico, 
1841.  Stove  perennial.  (B.  M.  4290,  under  name  of  S.  eordifolia.) 

S.  Ventenatii  (Ventenafs).  fl.,  calyx  small ;  corolla  scarlet, 
elongated,  many  times  longer  than  the  calyx,  the  upper  lip  deeply 
four-cleft ;  bracts  very  deciduous,  narrow,  the  lower  ones  sub- 
ovate  ;  racemes  terminal,  elongated,  sub-secund  or  sub-distichous. 
August  I.  long-petiolate,  rather  thick,  cordate-ovate,  somewhat 
obtuse,  deeply -serrated.  A.  IJft.  Santa  -  Martha,  1844.  An 
erect,  branched,  softly  pubescent,  greenhouse  perennial.  (B.  M. 
4271.) 


Scntellaria — continued. 

S.  Vlllosa  (villous).  /.  glandular-villous  ;  corolla  scarlet,  the 
tube  elongated,  slenderly  funnel-shaped,  the  lobes  shortened ; 
bracts  small ;  racemes  terminal,  many-flowered,  short,  corymbose. 
July.  I.  petiolate,  cordate-ovate,  soft,  acuminate,  deeply  sinuate- 
toothed,  wrinkled,  pilose,  purple  beneath.  .Steins  acutely  tetra- 
gonal, branched.  A.  lift.  Peru,  1842.  Stove  shrub.  (B.  M. 
4789  ;  F.  d.  S.  961.) 

SCUTELLIFORM.     Platter-shaped. 

SCUTICAB.IA  (from,  scutica,  a  whip ;  alluding  to 
the  shape  of  the  leaves).  ORD.  Orchideas.  A  small 
genns  (two  species)  of  stove,  epiphytal  orchids,  one 
Brazilian,  the  other  a  native  of  Guiana.  Flowers  very 
handsome;  sepals  sub-equal,  erecto-patent,  the  lateral 
ones  adnate  with  the  foot  of  the  column  forming  a  pro- 
minent chin;  petals  rather  smaller;  lip  sessile,  articu- 
lated, broad  and  concave,  the  lateral  lobes  large,  erect, 
the  middle  one  small  and  spreading;  pollen  masses 
four;  scapes  one-flowered,  growing  from  the  sides  of  the 
stem.  Leaves  very  long,  fleshy,  sub-terete,  furrowed, 
continuous  with  the  stem.  Stems  very  short,  fleshy, 
one-leaved,  at  length  scarcely  fleshy-thickened.  The 
species  thrive  either  on  blocks  or  in  baskets  with  sphag- 
num. During  the  growing  season  an  abundance  of 
water  must  be  supplied  to  the  roots.  Propagation 
may  be  effected  by  divisions,  made  as  growth  is  com- 
mencing. 

S.  Hadwenii  (Had wen's).  This  is  the  correct  name  of  the  plant 
described  in  this  work  under  name  of  Bifrenaria  Iladwenii. 

S.  Steelii  (Steel's).*  fl.  primrose-yellow,  with  reddish-brown 
blotches,  large,  fragrant;  lip  marked  with  brownish-crimson, 
especially  on  the  lateral  lobes,  the  crest  having  three  orange- 
coloured  teeth  in  front ;  scape  one  to  three-flowered.  I.  one  on 
each  branch  of  the  ebulbous  rhizome,  terete,  2ft.  to  4ft.  long, 
channelled,  tapering  to  a  tine  point.  British  Guiana,  1834. 
SYN.  Itaxillaria  Steelii  (B.  M.  3573 ;  B.  R.  1986 ;  W.  O.  A.  ii.  55). 

SCUTULA.  A  synonym  of  Memecylon  (which 
see). 

SCYPHANTHUS.  A  synonym  of  Grammato- 
carpus  (which  see). 

SCYPHULAH.IA.  Included  under  Davallia  (which 
see). 

SCYTALIA.     Included  under  Nephelium. 

SCYTALIS.     A  synonym  of  Vigna  (which  see). 

SCYTANTHUS  (of  Hooker).  A  synonym  of  Hoodia 
(which  see). 

SCYTHES.  Since  the  introduction  of  mowing 
machines,  these  have  not  been  so  extensively  used  in 
gardens.  The  ordinary  form  of  handle  and  blade  answers 
well  for  mowing  grass  where  no  machine  is  kept,  and 
also  for  cutting  it  where  a  machine  cannot  conveniently 
be  worked.  A  Scythe  for  lawn  •  mowing  should  be 
"  hung "  differently  from  those  used  amongst  long 
field-grass.  The  stick  and  handles  should  be  attached 
so  that  the  edge  of  the  blade  may  be  slightly  raised  above 
ground  when  the  back  is  resting  on  the  ground.  The 
workman  should  be  careful  to  avoid,  so  far  as  possible, 
what  is  called  "  ribbing  " — that  is,  mowing  so  as  to  show 
the  marks  of  the  Scythe  after  the  grass  has  been  swept 
up  and  taken  away.  This  is  scarcely  possible  unless  the 
blade  has  been  properly  attached  to  the  handle  for  the 
special  purpose  of  cutting  short  lawn-grass. 

SEA  BEET.     A  common  name  for  Beta  maritime.. 

SEA  BELLS.  A  common  name  for  Calystegia  Sol- 
danella. 

SEA  BUCKTHORN.     See  Hippophae. 

SEAFORiTHIA.  A  synonym  of  Ptychosperma 
(which  see).  The  plant  so  well  known  in  gardens  as 
S.  elegans  is  Ptychosperma  Cunninghamiana.  8.  coronata, 
S.  Kuhlii,  and  8.  malaiana,  are  garden  names  of  Pinanga 
coronata,  P.  Kuhlii,  and  P.  malaiana  respectively. 

SEA  HEATH.     See  Prankenia. 
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SEA  HOLLY.  A  popular  name  for  Eryngium 
maritimum  and  other  species. 

SEA  KALE  (Crambe  maritima).  A  hardy,  herbaceous 
perennial,  a  native  of  Britain.  It  is  very  extensively 
cultivated  in  gardens  as  a  vegetable  for  forcing,  and  for 
use  in  spring  when  the  season's  growth  commences.  The 
young  shoots  and  leaf  -  stalks  are  the  parts  cooked 
when  they  are  crisp  and  well  blanched.  The  stronger 
these  can  be  obtained,  the  better;  the  chief  object  is, 
therefore,  to  cultivate  with  a  view  to  securing  good,  large 
roots  and  crowns  previous  to  forcing  them.  Sea  Kale  may 
easily  be  raised  from  seed,  which  should  be  sown  in  an 
ope  a  situation  at  the  end  of  March,  or  early  in  April, 
according  to  the  state  of  the  soil.  Sow  in  drills 
12in.  apart,  and  thin  the  young  plants  to  about  6in. 
asunder  in  the  rows  for  the  first  year.  Before  the  next 
spring,  the  roots  must  be  lifted,  and  replanted  in  rows 
from  2ft.  to  2Jft.  apart,  for  growing  into  a  size  large 
enough  for  use.  All  the  crowns  and  buds  at  the  top  must 
be  cut  off  before  replanting,  and  the  roots  inserted  so 
that  their  tops  are  lin.,  or  even  2in.,  below  the  surface. 
Sometimes,  Sea  Kale  is  sown  at  wider  distances  than  those 
above  given,  and  the  plants  allowed  to  grow  for  two 
years  without  being  transplanted,  when  the  tops  may  be 
blanched  and  used ;  but  when  thus  treated  the  tops  of  the 
crowns  must  be  cut  off,  to  prevent  the  plants  seeding  the 
second  year.  The  greater  part  of  the  Sea  Kale  plants 
grown  specially  for  forcing  are  raised  from  cuttings  made 
from  the  roots.  When  a  quantity  of  fully-developed 


FIG.  462.  SEA  KALE. 

crowns  are  lifted  for  forcing,  there  are  plenty  of  pieces  to 
be  detached  from  the  main  root;  these  are  sometimes 
called  thongs,  and  any  about  4in.  in  length  will  do  for 
planting.  They  should  be  cleanly  cut  through  with  a  knife, 
the  upper  end  straight,  and  the  lower  or  smaller  end 
on  an  angle,  in  order  that  each  may  be  readily  dis- 
tinguished at  planting  time,  which  will  be  in  the  following 
March,  or  early  in  April.  Meanwhile,  during  winter, 
these  prepared  root-cuttings  must  be  buried  in  a  heap  of 
sandy  soil.  All  the  larger  roots  that  have  been  forced 
may  also  be  cut  over  and  replanted,  but  it  is  advisable 
to  keep  growing  some  young  ones  each  year.  The  roots 
covered  with  soil  will  have  been  forming  shoots  by  early 
spring  all  round  the  crowns ;  they  should  be  planted  about 
1ft.  apart,  in  trenches,  which  require  to  be  2ft.  asunder, 
to  allow  the  leaves  to  develop.  The  crown  portion  of  the 
cutting  must  be  placed  so  as  to  be  covered  with  soil.  The 
numerous  shoots  which  appear  may,  in  due  course,  be 
reduced  to  one,  the  strongest ;  this  will  then  grow  rapidly, 
if  the  soil  is  rich  and  of  good  depth.  After  the  leaves 
die  away  in  autumn,  the  roots,  if  intended  for  forcing  under 
glass,  may  be  lifted,  covered  temporarily  with  soil,  and 
protected  until  required  for  introducing  into  heat.  During 
this  process,  any  pieces  of  roots  large  enough  for  cuttings 
may  be  collected  and  treated  for  another  year  in  the  way 
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above  described.  Boot  cuttings  taken  from  plants  that 
have  not  been  forced  are  much  stronger  and  superior  to 
those  saved  from  forced  and,  consequently,  weakened 
stocks. 

Forcing.  Sea  Kale  is  one  of  the  easiest  of  plants 
to  force,  provided  heat  is  very  gradually  applied :  it 
will  not  withstand  a  high  temperature  at  first.  An 
easy  method,  where  a  supply  of  crowns  has  been  pre- 
pared, is  to  place  several  nearly  close  together  in  large 
pots,  and  stand  them  in  a  temperature  of  about  45deg., 
turning  an  empty  pot  over  the  top,  to  exclude  light. 
The  floor  of  a  mushroom-house  is  generally  a  good  place, 
and,  as  this  structure  is  usually  kept  dark,  the  shoots 
become  blanched  as  they  grow  without  being  covered. 
They  should  be  cut  for  use  when  at  the  stage  represented 
in  Fig.  462,  and  detached  at  the  crown  as  shown.  Sea 
Kale  may  also  be  forced  in  the  ground  by  inverting 
over  it  large  pots  specially  made  for  the  purpose,  and 
covering  with  fermenting  material.  A  gradual  heat 
is  necessary,  a  very  little  at  first  is  sufficient  to  excite 
growth.  Light  must  always  be  excluded  during  the 
forcing  process,  in  order  to  insure  thorough  blanching. 

SEA  LAVENDER.  A  popular  name  for  various 
species  of  Statice. 

SEAL-FLOWER.  A  common  name  for  Dicentm 
spectabilit. 

SEA  MILKWORT.     See  Glaus. 
SEA  FINK.     See  Armeria. 
SEA  ROCKET.     See  Cakile. 
SEASIDE  GRAPE.     See  Coccoloba. 

SEASIDE    GROUNDS    AND     PLANTS.      The 

Seaside,  as  generally  understood,  is  the  coast-land  imme- 
diately adjoining  the  sea,  and,  consequently,  exposed  to 
the  influences  of  strong  sea-breezes,  and,  with  these, 
plenty  of  salt  spray.  Both  have  their  evil  effect  on 
trees,  and,  with  some  exceptions,  on  plant-life  generally; 
but  as  Seaside  residences  are  so  numerous,  and  most  of 
them  have  some  sort  of  a  garden  attached,  it  may  be  of 
service  to  note  some  of  the  trees  and  plants  best  suited 
for  protecting  and  rendering  them  attractive.  On  ex- 
posed parts  of  the  sea-coast  it  is  invariably  necessary  to 
plant,  so  far  as  may  be  practicable,  a  screen  or  broad 
belt  of  trees  and  shrubs  that  are  sure  to  be  capable  of 
withstanding  the  exposure,  and  eventually  affording  pro- 
tection for  more  tender  subjects.  Hurdles  have  to  be 
placed  round  plants  during  winter,  and  numerous  other 
contrivances  resorted  to  for  affording  protection.  Plants 
which,  perhaps,  thrive  well  just  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
salt  spray  may,  and  often  will,  succumb  when  exposed  to 
it;  and  the  wind  may  blow  on  certain  points  with  great 
violence,  while  a  short  distance  off  it  may  seldom 
be  seriously  felt.  The  arrangement  of  Seaside  Grounds 
should,  therefore,  be  in  the  hands  of  someone  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  locality,  and  of  the  amount  of  exposure 
that  preparation  has  to  be  made  for  contending  against. 
A  screen  of  trees  and  shrubs  is  usually  much  better  than 
a  wall  for  a  protection;  the  wind  passes  over  the  latter 
with  destructive  violence,  while  its  force  becomes,  as  it 
were,  lost  on  a  mass  of  foliage.  It  is,  however,  often 
as  much  of  a  difficulty  to  get  screen-plants  established 
as  it  is  those  which  are  intended  to  be  screened  because 
of  being  tender  or  more  ornamental.  Only  small  or 
moderate-sized  specimens  should  be  inserted,  even  for 
forming  screens,  or  they  will  be  rocked  about  by  the 
wind  before  the  roots  can  get  a  hold,  and,  consequently, 
will  not  answer  permanently. 

Some  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  most  likely  to  succeed 
in  very  exposed  situations  on  the  sea-coast  are :  Euony- 
mus  japonicus,  Tamarix  gallica  (a  most  valuable  and 
exceedingly  hardy  plant  for  forming  screens),  Escallonia 
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macrantha,  Phillyreas,  Berberries,  Cotoneasters,  thick- 
leaved  Ehododendrons,  Evergreen  Oak  (Quercus  Ilex), 
Elders,  the  Sea  Buckthorn  (Hippophae  rhamnoides),  Gorse 
(Ulex  Eufbpceus),  Ivies,  thick-leaved  Hollies,  Willows, 
common  Junipers,  Rosa  spinosissima,  R.  rubiginasa  (Sweet- 
briar),  R.  rugosa,  &c.  Amongst  Pines,  the  hardiest  are 
P.  austriaca,  P.  Laricio,  and  P.  Pinaster. 

SEASIDE   PLUM.     See  Ximeiiia  americana. 
SEASIDE   POPPY.     See  Glaucium  flavum. 
SEA  STAK.WORT.     See  Aster  Tripolium. 

SEATS.  As  resting-places  in  the  pleasure-grounds, 
park,  and  woods  of  a  gentleman's  domain,  Seats  are 
always  necessary  adjuncts  ;  for  the  croquet-ground,  cricket- 
ground,  &c.,  they  are  indispensable.  In  the  gardens  of 
the  suburban  villa,  and  of  the  cottage,  they  are  alike  in 
request.  Seats  may  be  of  classic  design,  the  work  of 
the  sculptor  and  architect,  upon  the  nobleman's  ter- 
race ;  logs  of  wood,  placed  informally  at  the  base  of  some 
large  tree,  in  the  park ;  a  simple  rustic  plank,  with 
a  more  or  less  grotesque  back  rail  formed  of  crooked 
branches,  for  the  shrubbery  and  the  woods.  But,  as  a  rule 
the  above  are  not  admissible  into  dressed  grounds.  The 
inventive  faculties  of  manufacturers  of  garden  furniture 
have  of  late  years  placed  within  the  reach  of  all  classes 
a  variety  of  Seats  much  more  enjoyable  and  convenient 
than  the  uncomfortable  rustic  Seats  of  former  times. 

Most  of  the  large  furnishing  ironmongers,  in  the  principal 
towns,  supply  Seats  suitable  for  the  margins  of  walks, 
croquet-grounds,  and  other  places  (where  a  considerable 
number  of  persons  require  accommodation),  that  will 
each  afford  rest  to  from  six  to  eight  persons ;  some  of 
these  have  a  back  to  shut  down  over  the  Seat  to 
keep  it  dry — the  "Windsor,"  the  "Osborne,"  and  the 
"  Sandringham,"  are  good  examples  —  others  are  fitted 
with  awnings,  and  very  ingenious  mechanism  for  open- 
ing and  closing  the  same  at  pleasure.  In  some,  the 
"  awning "  forms  a  screen  at  the  back :  by  this  con- 
trivance persons  using  the  Seat  are  secured  from  the 
chill  east  winds  that  prevail  in  spring  and  early  summer, 
and  which  often  render  the  employment  of  an  open  Seat 
dangerous  to  health.  The  awnings  also  form  an  agree- 
able screen  from  the  scorching  sun  at  a  later  period. 
These  Seats,  whilst  the  most  desirable,  are  not  out  of 
keeping  in  any  position  in  the  pleasure-grounds.  The 
framework  of  the  Seats  above  described  is  of  iron,  having 
laths  of  pitch  pine  or  other  durable  wood  bolted  on  to  form 
the  seat  and  back;  the  whole  is  painted  or  stained  and 
varnished. 

Of  chairs,  there  is  an  almost  endless  variety;  most  of 
them  are  very  light,  and  easy  to  transfer  from  place  to 
place  as  occasion  may  require.  They  are  framed  of  iron, 
with  wood  laths,  as  described  above,  or  with  light  steel 
spring  laths,  which  are  more  yielding  than  the  wood. 
Some  are  made  with  elbow  rests,  some  to  fold  up,  and 
others  to  rock.  The  names  given  to  these,  in  the  trade, 
are  "  Desideratum,"  "  Gwyder,"  "  Spring  lounges,"  "  French 
spring  chairs,"  &c.  It  is  desirable  that  this  class  of  garden 
furniture  should  be  carefully  stored  in  a  dry  loft  or  out- 
house, during  the  winter  months,  as  its  beauty  very  much 
depends  upon  the  perfect  state  of  the  paint  and  varnish, 
and  in  the  spring,  when  taken  out,  any  defects  should 
be  attended  to. 

The  Seats  fitted  with  awnings,  as  already  described, 
are  movable ;  but  others,  of  a  more  permanent  kind, 
may  often  find  a  place,  and  will  form,  not  only  a  very 
comfortable  retreat,  but  also  an  agreeable  feature  in 
the  scenery.  Should  a  boundary  wall  require  masking, 
a  bench,  say  from  10ft.  to  12ft.  long,  may  be  fixed 
against  it.  Over  it  a  pitched  roof  may  be  constructed 
of  boards  supported  on  rustic  posts  at  a  convenient 
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height,  and  covered  with  rough  bark  or  thatch,  the  ends 
being  closed  with  boards,  also  covered  with  bark,  or 
rough  trellis  work,  and  a  floor  constructed  with  pebbles 
or  blocks  of  wood.  The  wall  at  the  back  should  be 
lined  with  India  matting,  and  a  Eose  or  Honeysuckle 
trained  over  the  structure,  the  width  of  which  may 
be  from  3ft.  to  5ft.  Similar  Seats,  but  constructed 
independently  of  a  wall,  with  bark  or  thatch  coverings, 
may  be  erected  in  the  more  distant  parts  of  the  grounds, 
woods,  &c.,  as  shelters  in  case  of  sudden  showers.  In  such 
places,  they  should  have  a  closely-boarded  back  and 
ends,  covered  with  rough  bark  or  heather,  and  the  struc- 
ture should  be  flanked  by  shrubs.  Cold  draughts  should 
be  prevented  from  entering  at  the  back  of  the  Seat,  by 
stuffing  all  crevices  with  moss,  and,  if  a  greater  degree 
of  ornamentation  is  desired,  patterns  in  hazel  rods  or 
mosses  may  be  worked  on  the  inside  surfaces. 

SEAWEEDS.  "A  general  term  for  the  plants  com- 
prehended in  the  order  Alyas  of  the  Linmean  class 
Cryptogamia,  known  as  flowerless  plants.  It  includes 
not  only  plants  growing  in  the  sea,  as  the  name  Seaweed 
implies,  but  also  in  fresh  water,  and  on  moist  earth, 
rocks,  stone,  and  living  and  diseased  vegetable  sub- 
stances, in  the  form  of  slime  and  jellies  "  (Smith). 

Seaweeds  are  very  largely  used  as  manure  in  many 
districts  around  the  British  coasts,  and  in  the  Channel 
Islands,  and  are  much  esteemed  for  this  purpose,  owing 
to  their  richness  in  the  foods  required  by  plants,  and 
to  their  rapid  decay  after  being  dug  or  ploughed  into 
the  ground.  They  are  regarded-  as  peculiarly  useful  in 
promoting  the  growth  of  Potatoes,  and  also  as  beneficial 
to  Turnips ;  in  fact,  they  especially  assist  the  growth  of 
plants  that  contain  a  good  deal  of  water  in  their  tissues 
when  mature.  Besides  the  Seaweeds  themselves,  the 
masses  of  them  employed  as  manure  have  usually  mixed 
up  among  them  a  good  deal  of  decaying  animal  matter, 
from  dead  sea-animals  on  or  in  the  plants,  and  this  adds 
considerably  to  their  value.  They  are  very  rich  in  Potash 
and  Soda  compounds,  but  rather  poor  in  Phosphates ; 
hence,  it  is  well  to  mix  with  them  some  bone-dust,  or 
other  manure  rich  in  Phosphates,  before  spreading  them 
on  the  soil.  See  also  Manures. 

SEBJEA  (named  after  Albert  Seba,  1665-1736,  an 
apothecary  and  botanical  author,  of  Amsterdam).  ORD. 
Gentianeae.  A  genus  comprising  about  eighteen  species 
of  stove  or  greenhouse,  erect,  annual  herbs,  natives  of 
tropical  and  Southern  Africa,  Madagascar,  Australia,  and 
New  Zealand.  Flowers  whitish  or  yellow,  rather  small, 
numerous,  in  corymbose  cymes,  or  rarely  few  or  solitary 
and  long-pedicellate,  or  sub-sessile  on  the  branches; 
calyx  four  or  five-cleft  or  parted ;  corolla  tube  cylin- 
drical, at  length  swollen,  the  lobes  four  or  five,  spreading, 
twisted;  stamens  four  or  five,  the  filaments  short. 
Leaves  sessile  or  stem-clasping,  often  small.  The  three 
species  introduced  are  elegant  plants.  They  require  to 
be  raised  on  a  hotbed,  and  afterwards  planted  out  in  a 
warm,  sheltered  border,  at  the  end  of  May. 
S.  albens  (white),  fl.  whitish  ;  sepals  obtuse,  connivent,  striated  ; 
corolla  lobes  elliptic,  obtuse,  nearly  equalling  the  ample,  cylin- 
drical tube.  August.  I.  cordate-oblong.  A.  6in.  South  Africa, 
1820. 

S.  aurea  (goldenX  fl.  golden-yellow ;  calyx  five-parted ;  corolla 
lobes  elliptic-oblong,  equalling  the  tube ;  stigma  clavate  ;  cymes 
dichotomous,  many-flowered.  July.  I.,  lower  ones  cordate-tri- 
angular ;  upper  ones  ovate  or  lanceolate,  all  obtuse.  A,  6in, 
South  Africa,  1824. 

8.  ovate  (ovate),  fl.  yellow;  calyx  five-parted,  the  segments 
ovate-lanceolate  ;  corolla  lobes  ovate,  slightly  acute,  one-half  the 
length  of  the  tube.  August.  I.  ovate  and  somewhat  rounded  at 
base,  slightly  obtuse.  A.  6in.  Australia,  1820. 
SEBESTENS.  The  fruits  of  Cordia  latifolia  and 
C.  Myxa. 

SECALE  (the  ancient  name  used  by  Pliny,  &c.,  said 
to  have  been  derived  from  seco,  to  cut).  ORD.  Graminece. 
A  small  genus  (two  species,  or  varieties  of  one)  of 
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hardy,  annual,  erect  grasses,  broadly  dispersed  over  the 
Mediterranean  region.  Flowers  in  a  dense,  terminal  spike. 
Leaves  flat.  8.  cereale  (Rye)  as  a  corn  crop  in  this 
country  is  gradually  diminishing  by  the  substitution  of 
wheat. 

SECAMONE  (altered  from  Squamona,  the  Arabic 
name  of  8.  cegyptiaca).  ORD.  Asclepiadecn.  A  genus 
comprising  about  two  dozen  species  of  stove,  twining 
or  decumbent,  much-branched  shrubs  or  sub-shrubs, 
natives  of  tropical  and  South  Africa,  tropical  Asia  and 
Australia,  and  the  Mascarene  Islands.  Flowers  small, 
often  minute ;  calyx  five-parted ;  corolla  tube  shortly 
rotate,  deeply  five-cleft;  coronal  scales  five,  shortly  or 
deeply  connate  with  the  staminal  tube;  cymes  loosely 
bi-  or  trichotomous,  or  clustered  and  few-flowered, 
sessile  or  shortly  pedunculate.  Leaves  opposite,  cori- 
aceous or  membranous,  sometimes  pellucid-dotted.  Three 
species  have  been  introduced,  but  they  are  probably 
lost  to  cultivation. 

SECATEUR.  An  instrument  used  for  pruning,  ex- 
tensively in  France,  and  also,  of  late,  in  this  country. 
Secateurs  are  small,  hand  pruning  -  shears ;  there  are 
various  forms  of  them  made.  They  can  be  used  much 
more  expeditiously  than  a  pruning- knife  for  shortening 
summer  shoots,  pruning  Roses,  &c. ;  but  they  do  not 
make  a  clean  cut  like  a  knife.  See  also  Fruning- 
Knives. 

SECHIUM  (said  to,  be  derived  from  sekos,  a  pen  or 
fold  ;  the  fruit  being  sometimes  used  for  fattening  hogs 
in  the  West  India  Islands.)  SYN.  Chayota.  ORD.  Cucur- 
bitacece.  A  monotypio  genus.  The  species  is  a  half-hardy, 
slightly  hispid,  climbing,  perennial  herb.  The  fruits 
are  commonly  employed  as  an  article  of  food  by  the 
natives  of  the  West  Indies,  being  considered  extremely 
wholesome;  they  are  occasionally  sent  to  England  in  a 
fresh  state,  and  are  sold  in  our  markets  under  the  name 
of  Chayotes.  •  The  plant  is  grown  in  South  Europe 
and  in  tropical  Africa  and  America.  For  culture,  see 
Gourds. 

S.  edule  (edible).  Chaco,  Chayota,  or  Chocho  Plant,  fl.  yellow, 
monoecious,  disposed  in  elongated  racemes,  sub-fasciculate, 
shortly  pedicellate ;  corolla  rotate,  deeply  five-parted.  June. 
fr.  fleshy,  about  4in.  long,  obovoid,  oblong,  or  pear-shaped, 


Stems  annual.  Root  large  and  fleshy,  sometimes  weighing 
nearly  201b.,  resembling  a  yam  in  appearance,  and  having  a 
similar  flavour  when  cookei  h.  6ft.  to  12ft.  Native  country 
unknown.  1816.  (G.  C.  1865,  51.) 

SECRETION.  Any  organic,  but  unorganised,  sub- 
stance produced  in  the  interior  of  plants. 

SECTHiE.  Cut  into  small  pieces:  e.g.,  the  pollen 
masses  of  some  Orchideoe. 

SECTION.  A  term  generally  applied,  in  classifica- 
tion, to  a  division  in  the  arrangement  of  Bpecies,  genera, 
or  other  groups. 

SECUND.     Turning  to  one  side. 

SECURIDACA  (from  securis,  &  hatchet;  alluding 
to  the  form  of  the  wing  at  the  end  of  the  pod).  OBD. 
Polygaleae.  A  genus  comprising  about  twenty-five  species 
of  stove,  often  climbing  shrubs,  mostly  natives  of  the 
warmer  parts  of  America,  but  four  or  five  inhabit  tropical 
Asia  or  Africa.  Sepals  unequal,  the  two  largest  petaloid 
and  wing-like;  two  lateral  sepals  adnate  to  the  staminal 
tube  towards  the  base,  erecto-connivent ;  keel  concave- 
galeate,  erect,  or  broadly  three-lobed;  stamens  eight; 
racemes  terminal  and  axillary,  often  panicled.  Leaves 
alternate,  usually  entire  and  biglandular.  The  two 
species  described  below  are  pretty  plants,  thriving  in 
a  compost  of  loam,  peat,  and  sand.  Propagated  readily 
by  cuttings,  inserted  in  sand,  under  a  glass,  in  heat. 
S.  erecta  (erect),  fl.  red,  in  dense,  panicled  racemes ;  posterior 

sepals  spathulate,  blunt ;  wings  orbicular,  equalling  the  shortly 


Securidaca — continued. 

bilobed  keel.  July.  I.  l£in.  to  2in.  long,  ovate-lanceolate,  ovate, 
or  oblong,  pointed  or  blunt,  puberulous  beneath,  h.  10ft.  to  15ft. 
Tropical  America,  1824.  An  erect  shrub. 

S.  virgata  (twiggy),  fl.  variegated,  odorous,  distant;  corolla 
yellow ;  wings  rosy  on  the  outside,  white  within  ;  racemes  terminal, 
filiform,  drooping.  July.  I.  eight  to  ten  lines  in  diameter,  rounded 
at  both  ends  or  sub-enmrginate ;  those  of  the  flowering  branch- 
lets  much  smaller.  West  Indies,  1739.  A  high  climber. 

SECURIDACA  (of  Gartner).  A  synonym  of  Securi- 
gera  (which  see). 

SECURIGERA  (from  securis,  a  hatchet,  and  gero,  to 

bear;  referring  to  the  shape  of  the  pods).      SYNS.  Bona- 

veria,    Securidaca   (of    Gaertner).     ORD.    Leguminosce.     A 

monotypic  genus.      The   species  is   a  hardy  annual,  only 

requiring  to  be  sown  in  the  open  border  in  spring. 

S.Coronilla(Coronilla-like).  Axe- weed ;  Hatchet  Vetch,  /.yellow, 

at  the  tips  of  axillary  peduncles,  nodding ;  petals  free  of  the 

staminal  tube  ;  standard  sub-orbiculate.   July.    I.  impari-pinnate  ; 

leaflets    entire ;   stipules   small,  membranous.      h.  1ft.     South 

Europe,  &c.,  1562.    (S.  F.  Q.  712,  under  name  of  Coronilla  Securi- 

dacea.) 

SECURINEGA  (from  securis,  a  hatchet,  and  nego, 
to  refuse ;  in  reference  to  the  extreme  hardness  of  the 
wood).  Including  Geblera.  ORD.  Euphorbiacece.  This 
genus  embraces  about  eight  species  of  stove,  greenhouse, 
or  hardy,  branched  shrubs,  inhabiting  temperate  and 
tropical  regions.  Flowers  monoecious  or  dioscious,  apeta- 
lous,  glomerate  at  the  axils ;  males  small,  numerous,  sub- 
sessile;  females  fewer  or  solitary.  Leaves  alternate, 
entire,  often  small.  Only  one  species  calls  for  descrip- 
tion here,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  that  is  still  cultivated. 
It  thrives  in  any  rich,  loamy  soil.  Propagated  readily 
by  cuttings  of  the  half-ripened  wood,  inserted  in  sand, 
under  a  glass,  in  heat. 

S.  Commersoni  (Commerson's).    A  synonym  of  S.  durissima. 
S.  durissima  (very  hard-wooded).    Otaheite  Myrtle,    fl.  white ; 
males  sub-sessile ;  females  at  length  somewhat  spreading,   re- 
flexed;   calyx  silky-pubescent.      June.    I.  usually  oblong-ovate, 


acute,  shortly  narrowed  into  the  petioles,    h.  35ft.     Mauritius, 
&c.,  1793.    Stove.    This  is  the  Bois  dur     ' 
S.  Commersoni,  S.  nitida. 


of  the  colonists.    SYNS. 


S.  nitida  (shining).    A  synonym  of  S.  durissima. 

SEDGES.  A  common  name  for  the  Cyperaceae,  of 
which  Carex  is  the  principal  genus. 

SEDUM  (from  sedeo,  to  sit ;  alluding  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  plants  fix  themselves  on  rocks  and  walls). 
Orpine ;  Stonecrop.  Including  Rhodiola.  ORD.  Crassu- 
laceai.  A  genus  comprising  about  120  species  of  mostly 
hardy,  glabrous  or  glandular-pubescent,  fleshy,  erect  or 


463.  INFLORESCENCE  OF  SEDUM. 


decumbent,  sometimes  tufted  or  Musk-like  herbs,  rarely 
sub-shrubs,  nearly  all  natives  of  the  temperate  and  frigid 
regions 'of  the  Northern  hemisphere;  they  are  rare  in 
America ;  one  is  found  in  Peru.  Flowers  white  or  yellow, 
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tlinued. 

rarely  pink  or  blue,  cymose  (see  Pig.  463),  in  a  few  cases 
axillary  and  solitary;  calyx  four  or  five-lobed ;  petals 
four  or  five  (rarely  six  or  seven),  free ;  stamens  eight 
to  ten  (rarely  twelve  to  fourteen) ;  filaments  filiform  or 
subulate.  Leaves  very  variable,  opposite,  alternate,  and 
whorled,  entire  or  serrate,  rarely  laciniate.  Sedums  are 
amongst  the  easiest  of  plants  to  grow;  like  Saxifrages 
and  Sempervivums,  they  succeed  in  almost  any  position, 
on  rockwork,  old  walls,  or  ruins,  or  in  the  mixed 
border.  Some  are  specially  adapted  for  use  in  carpet 
bedding,  8.  lydium  being  an  example.  8.  acre,  and 
its  variety  aureum,  though  common,  are  plants  much 
favoured  by  almost  everybody,  and  allowed  to  spread 
extensively.  8.  spectabiJe  is  a  fine,  herbaceous  border 
plant,  also  equally  well  adapted  for  pot  culture.  All 
Sedums  are  readily  propagated  by  seeds,  by  cuttings, 
or  by  division  of  the  tufts  in  spring.  They  prefer  an 
open,  loamy  soil,  and  to  grow  amongst  stones,  but,  as 
before  noted,  they  thrive  in  almost  any  position. 

By  the  assistance  of  the  following  key,  adapted  from 
Dr.  Masters'  admirable  monograph  on  the  "  Hardy  Stone- 
crops"  (published  in  the  "Gardeners'  Chronicle"  for 
1878),  any  of  the  hardy  species  may  be  readily  identified. 

I.  Herbaceous  Perennials. 

Flowers  unisexual :  S.  Rhodiola. 
Flowers  bisexuaL 

Leaves  narrow,  entire,  toothed,  or  deeply  divided  :  &  Aiioon, 
S.   atiatieum,    S.     Xaximoviczii,    S.     Middendorjfanum, 


Sedum—contin  ued. 


Leaves  flat,  broad,  toothed,  but  never  deeply  divided  (TiOB- 
PH1UH  group):  &  eryOtroftietum,  S.  maximum,  S. 

bile,  S.  teltphioidti,  S.  Ttlephium. 

II.    Evergreen  Perennials. 

Leaves  flat  and  broad. 
Leaves  wholly,  or  at  least  those  on  the  barren  shoots,  in  tufts 
or    rosettes:    S.   -BeyrieAmnum,   S.  JfevU,   S.   « 
S.  ipaiMulifoiium,  S.  Urnatum,  S.  itmbiHcoidtt. 
Leaves  scattered,  not  tufted. 

Steins  erect:  S. populifoiivm. 

Stems,  at  least  the  barren  ones,  prostrate,  creeping. 

Flowers  yellow :  &  hybridum,  S.  japmSeum,  S.  taml- 


i  pink,  rose-coloured,  or  white :  S. 
S.  Ewrtii,  S.  oppositifoKum,  S.  Sietoldi,  S. 
/erum. 

Leaves  thick,  more  or  less  terete. 
Leaves  sharply  pointed. 

Flowers  yellow  or  greenish-yellow :  &  amplexieaule,  S.  ano- 
petatum,  S.  ni&xense,  S.  pruinatum,  S.  rejtexum,  S.  rupatre, 
S.  tarmentotum,  S.  stenopetalum. 
Flowers  lilac  or  white :  &  puleheUum. 
Leaves  blunt  at  the  tip. 

Flowers  yellow :  S.  acre,  S.  Hitdebrandi,  S.  texangulare. 
Flowers  white  or  pink :  S.  album,  S.  arvtlieum,  S.  arboretim. 


TTT- 

Stamens  ten  to  twelve. 

Leaves  flat,  tufted  on  the  barren  shoots :  S.  temperriwride*. 
Leaves  more  or  less  cylindrical :  S.  caarvlewm,  S.  glandulotm*. 

A  selection  of  the  best-known  species  is  given  below; 
they  are  hardy,  herbaceous  perennials,  except  where 
otherwise  indicated.  For  most  of  the  descriptions  we 
are  indebted  to  the  monograph  above  quoted. 
S.  acre  (bitter).  Wall  Pepper.  JL  yellow,  numerous,  iin.  across ; 
sepals  like  the  leaves,  half  the  length  of  the  lanceolate,  spreading 
one-sided,  two  to  tire-forked ;  flower-stems  erect, 


2m.  to  Sin.  high.  Summer.  L  minute,  iin.  to  iin.  long,  crowded, 
thick,  conical,  obtuse,  gibbons  at  base,  having  an  acrid  taste ; 
those  on  the  flower-stems  scattered.  Barren  stems  creeping, 
branched,  about  2in.  long,  slender-cylindrical,  rooting  near  the 
base.  Europe  (Britain).  Plant  glabrous,  evergreen.  See  Fig.  461. 
(Sy.  En.  B.  632.)  The  commonest  British  species,  of  which  the 
following  varieties  are  worth  notice  : 

S.  a.  aureum  (goldenX»  I  and  tips  of  the  shoots  bright  golden- 
yellow  in  sprins.  This  charming  variety  is  admirably  suited 
for  spring  bedding,  or  for  giving  colour  at  a  dull  time  of  the 
year. 


type.  A  distinct 
even  deserving  of 
S.  Alioon  (Aizoon 


'££ 

yellow. 


sided..  Tta.^en'rows,  closdlf  "cTowdedllhid^  '£££5,^ 
*base.    Plant  lamer  and  more  robust  than  the 
even"  de^To,  g^c^k^  *  *•  »****"  -P—i» 


- —  . ,  __™.^,^  <-.•""=,  mm*.  MM  OUL   m  uiaroeter ;  lower  pe- 

llte^Lrnn^i.   d^t!  s^u"   °DeS    nmbeU^te'    fl'"'PMJ 

I^f'1?S?aV'>^rael?,a?d  ir«f^1^edUforbtheiigrW^ 
t  of  tbetr  length  ;  midrib  prominent.    Stems  glabrous,  1ft  or 

=nhc&  ^^anr^^^airb^TW^ 


Fto.  VA.  SEDCM  ACRE. 

S.  alblcans  (whitiih).    A  garden  form  of  5.  Tekphimx. 

S.  album  (whiteX*  fl-  white,  nearly  iin.  across  ;  petals  lanceolate, 
spreading,  twice  the  length  of  the  calyx;  cymes  2in.  to  3in.  in 
diameter,  corymbose,  much-branched,  many-flowered ;  flower- 
stems  pinkish,  erect,  tin.  to  6in.  high.  Summer.  L  alternate, 
spreading,  iin.  long,  linear-oblong,  obtuse,  contracted  at  base. 
Barren  shoots  erect  or  creeping,  rooting,  terete,  olive-brown, 
sometimes  slightly  tubercled.  Europe  (Britain).  Plant  glabrous, 
tufted,  evergreen,  handsome  when  in  flower.  (Sy.  En.  B.  529.) 
Snes.  S.  fttnnotvm  and  S.  ntolectuw  (of  gardens).  The  following 
are  varieties : 

S.  a.  brevifolium  (short-leaved).  L  shorter  and  thicker  than  in 
the  type. 

S.  a.  micranthnm  ($mail-flowered).    JL  smaller  than   in  the 
species.     /.   on   the   barren 
flattened  on  both  surfaces. 


shoots   ascending,    not   spreading, 


S.  a.  teretifolium  (terete-leaved).  /.,  sepals  and  petals  obtuse- 
L  much  flattened  above.  (Sy.  En.  B.  529.) 

S.  amplcxlcaule  (stem-claspingX  JL  golden-yellow,  nunierons, 
secund  ;  sepals  furrowed  outside  ;  petals  iin.  long,  keeled,  twice 
the  length  of  the  sepals  ;  cymes  two-forked,  leafy,  with  a  solitary 
flower  in  the  fork  ;  flower-stems  decumbent,  ascending,  6in.  to 
Sin-long.  Summer.  L  dilated  and  membranous  at  base,  tapering 
to  a  long,  awl-shaped  point;  those  of  the  flower-stems  alter- 
nate, ••"••ill^m,  sessile,  iin.  long.  Branches  2m.  to  4in.  long, 
wiry,  jpf«~lfag,  clothed  with  imbricating  leaves.  Mediterranean 
region.  A  canons,  glabrous,  evergreen  species.  The  ends  of  the 
shoots  swell  out  into  small,  scaly  tubers. 

S.  Anacampseros  (Anacampseros).  JL  violet,  numerous,  but 
rarely  produced,  about  iin.  in  diameter  ;  cymes  dense,  ter 


globose,   with  a   few 


terminal, 
leaves    intermixed;    flower-stems 


erect,  terete,  reddish.  July.  L  orbicular  or  obovate,  obtuse, 
apiculate,  cordate,  anricled  at  base,  with  reddish  margins. 
Bnnrbes  erect,  rooting  at  the  nodes.  Central  Europe,  IK-6. 


PLuu  gl 
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horizontally  spreading  ;  those  on  the  young  shoots  more  or  less 
crowded,  linear,  terete,  pimpled,     h.  4in.  to  6in.    Native 


Sedum  —  continued. 

8.  anglicum  (English).*  /.  pure  white  or  rosy-tinted,  fin.  across  ; 
sepals  less  than  half  the  length  of  the  lanceolate  petals  ;  cymes 
dichotomous,  few-flowered  ;  flower-stems  2in.  long.  July. 
I.  crowded,  alternate,  sub-opposite,  less  crowded  on  the  flower- 
stems,  erect  or  spreading,  iin.  to  Jin.  long.  Barren  shoots  trail- 
ing or  erect,  Iin.  to  2in.  long,  forming  dense,  cushion-like  masses. 
Western  Europe  (Britain).  A  neat  and  pretty,  glabrous,  ever- 
green species,  suitable  for  rockeries.  It  is  rather  difficult  to 
cultivate.  (Sy.  En.  B.  531.) 

S.  anopetalnm  (erect  -  petaled).  /.  pale  greenish-yellow,  iin. 
across  ;  sepals  five  to  seven,  deltoid,  grooved  ;  petals  erecto-patent, 
somewhat  folded  and  keeled;  cymes  dense,  flat  or  concave, 
umbellate,  about  Iin.  in  diameter.  July  and  August.  I.  in  eight 
ranks,  approximate,  sessile,  spreading  (or  on  the  flowering  shoots 
ascending),  fin.  long,  terete,  awl-shaped,  spine-tipped,  greyish- 
green,  red  at  the  tips.  Branches  prostrate  or  ascending,  4m. 
to  6in.  long.  South  Europe,  1818.  Plant  more  or  less  glaucous, 
evergreen. 

S.  arborcum  (tree-like),  fl.  white,  Jin.  across,  five-parted  ;  petals 
lanceolate,  keeled,  twice  or  more  longer  than  the  linear-oblong 
sepals  ;  cymes  terminal,  many-flowered.  July.  I.  on  older  shoots 
deltoid,  subulate,  terete,  or  somewhat  four-sided,  iin.  long, 

re  or  less 
ive  place 

unknown.  Plant  glabrous,  suffrutescent,  evergreen,  with  no 
separate  barren  shoots,  branching  from  near  the  base,  the 
branches  spreading. 

S.  asiaticum  (Asiatic).  /.  greenish-yellow,  in  compact,  terminal, 
globose  cymes,  numerous,  five-parted  ;  petals  twice  the  length 
of  the  sepals  ;  anthers  orange-brown.  Summer.  I.  opposite, 
decussate,  spreading,  sessile,  fin.  to  Iin.  by  iin.  or  more,  linear- 
oblong,  coarsely  and  irregularly  toothed.  Stems  annual,  6in.  to 
12in.  high,  erect,  unbranched,  slender,  glabrous.  Himalayas. 
Half-hardy  or  greenhouse. 

8.  Bcyrichianum  (Beyrich's).  fl.  white,  iin.  across  ;  sepals  as 
long  as  the  petals  ;  cyme  forked  ;  fertile  stems  erect,  2iin.  high, 
with  numerous  crowded,  ascending  leaves.  L  in  rosettes,  iin.  by 
iin.,  spathulate,  obtuse,  tapering  to  stalks,  red-dotted.  Native 
place  unknown.  Evergreen. 

S.  brevifolium  (short-leaved).*  fl.  iin.  across  ;  sepals  whitish, 
with  a  pink  midrib,  oblong-lanceolate;  petals  also  having  a 
pink  midribj  oblong,  acute  ;  cyme  umbellate,  two  or  three-forked, 
with  a  pedicellate  flower  in  the  centre  of  each  fork.  July. 
I.  crowded,  in  four  rows,  ,'nin.  long,  ovoid,  pinkish,  densely 
mealy-pubescent.  France,  &c.  A  beautiful  little,  densely  tufted, 
glaucous,  pruinose,  evergreen  species,  with  much  the  habit  of 
S.  dast/phylhim. 
S.  carncum  varicgatum  (flesh-coloured,  variegated).  A  form 

of  S.  sarmentosum. 

S.  cceruleum  (blue).*  /.  pale  blue,  five  to  seven-parted,  Iin.  in 

diameter  ;  sepals  half  the  length  of  the  petals,  both   oblong, 

obtuse  ;   cyme  loose,  many-flowered,  Iin.  in  diameter,  with  re- 

curved branches.    July.    I.  tufted,  Jin.  long,  oblong,  obtuse,  pale 

green,  spotted  with  red.    Stems  2in.  to  Sin.  high,  branched  from 

the  base.    Mediterranean  region,  1822.    Plant  glabrous  or  the 

inflorescence  pilose.    A  charming  little  annual. 

S.  collinum  (hill-loving).    A  garden  synonym  S.  reflexum. 

S.  corsicanum  (Corsican).     A  corruption  of  eorsicum,  a  name 

which  has  been  applied  to  forms  of  S.  dasyphyllum  and  S.  maxi- 

S.  corsicum  (Corsican),  of  Duby.  A  synonym  of  S.  dasyphyllum 
nlanduliferum. 

S.  dasyphyllum  (thick-leaved),  ft.  pinkish,  |in.  across  ;  petals 
Lanceolate,  three  or  four  times  the  length  of  the  fleshy  sepals  ; 
cymes  corymbose,  loose,  few-flowered.  July.  I.  crowded,  sessile, 
spreading,  thick,  iin.  tojtin.  long,  oblong,  acute,  or  sub-orbicular 
pimpled.  Stems  tufted,  slender,  2in.  to  Sin.  long,  branching. 
Europe  (Britain).  Plant  glaucous,  glabrous,  or  glandular,  ever- 
green.  (Sy.  En.  B.  530.)  The  form  fllandulifcrum  (B.  M.  6027), 
often  met  with  in  cultivation,  is  densely  'glandular-pubescent 
(SYN.  S.  cornicum,  of  Duby);  while  oblongifolium  has  oblong 
leaves. 

S.  dentatum  (toothed).     A  garden  synonym  of  S.  stoloniferum. 

5.  dentlculatum  (slightly-toothed).  A  garden  synonym  of 
S.  stoloniferum. 

S.  elegans  (elegant).    A  synonym  of  S.'  pruinatum. 

S.  crythrostictum  (blush-tinted).*  fl.  greenish,  nearly  Jin. 
across  ;  petals  spreading,  lanceolate,  flushed  with  pink,  twice  the 
length  of  the  sepals  ;  cymes  terminal,  corymbose.  September. 
1.  opposite  or  alternate,  ascending,  2iin.  by  Iin.,  concave,  oblong, 
sinuate,  obscurely  toothed,  entire  and  sub-cuneate  or  rounded  at 
base,  tapering  into  short  petioles  or  quite  sessile.  Stem  erect, 
greenish  1ft.  to  14ft.  high.  Japan.  A  handsome  species! 
(Bef.  B.  33  and  B.  G.  709,  under  name  of  S.  albo-roseum.)  The 
form  varieyatum  has  leaves  blotched  with  yellow. 

S.  Ewersii  (Ewers').*/?  pink  or  pale  violet,  numerous;  petals 
twice  the  length  of  the  sepals,  dark-spotted;  cymes  dense 
August  and  September. 


Sedum  —  continued. 

S.  farinosum  (mealy).  /.  white,  crowded,  five  to  seven-parted  ; 
sepals  pink  -tipped,  linear  •  oblong,  obtuse;  petals  lanceolate, 
acute,  keeled  ;  cyme  two  or  three-parted.  July.  I.  crowded  in 
four  to  six  rows,  deciduous,  Jin.  by  iin.,  scarcely  forming  a 
rosette,  oblong,  obtuse.  Stems  tufted,  cylindrical,  much- 
branched.  Madeira.  Plant  glabrous,  glaucous,  pruinose  or 
mealy,  rather  tender,  evergreen.  Probably  an  outlying  insular 
form  of  S.  album. 

S.  farinosum  (mealy),  of  gardens.    A  synonym  of  S.  album. 

S.  glandulosum  (glandular).*  fl.  pale  reddish-purple,  ^in.  in 
diameter,  usually  alternate  on  short,  recurved,  simple  or  forked, 
terminal  cymes  ;  petals  twice  or  thrice  as  long  as  the  calyx. 
June.  I.  scattered,  sessile,  Jin.  to  ^in.  long,  linear-oblong,  obtuse, 
cylindric.  Stems  simple  or  forked,  2in.  to  6in.  long,  sub-erect, 
decumbent  or  ascending.  Spain,  1871.  Whole  plant  glandular- 
hairy.  Annual.  (B.  M.  5924.) 

S.  glaucum  (glaucous).*  fl.  pinkish-white,  iin.  across,  six-parted  ; 
sepals  deltoid,  acute  ;  petals  oblong,  sharp-pointed  at  apex  ; 
stamens  twelve  ;  cymes  three  to  seven-branched,  umbellate,  the 
branches  spreading,  slightly  pilose  ;  flower-stems  3iu.  to  4in.  long, 
reddish.  July.  L.  densely  crowded,  about  iin.  long,  linear, 
greenish  -  grey,  becoming  reddish,  studded  with  flne  hyaline 
pimples  at  the  tips.  Barren  shoots  2in.  long,  branched.  Central 
and  Southern  Europe.  A  very  pretty,  glaucous,  evergreen  species, 
much  used  for  carpet  bedding  and  other  purposes.  The  form 
polypetalum  has  seven  to  nine  petals. 

S.  Hildebrandl  (Hildebrand's).  fl.  bright  yellow,  Iin.  across  ; 
sepals  lanceolate  ;  petals  lanceolate,  acute  ;  cyme  branches  iin. 
long.  July.  I.  iin.  long,  densely  packed,  linear,  turgid,  subulate, 
erecto-patent,  longer  and  narrower  than  in  S.  acre.  Hungary. 
Plant  glaucous,  evergreen. 

S.  hybridum  (hybrid),  fl.  yellow,  numerous  ;  sepals  linear,  obtuse, 
half  as  long  as  the  apiculate  petals  ;  cymes  terminal,  much- 
branched,  inversely  pyramidal,  2in.  to  3in.  in  diameter  ;  peduncles 
horizontal  or  deflexed,  with  large,  spreading  bracts.  Summer. 
I.  alternate,  stalked,  about  Iin.  by  liin.,  spathulate,  coarsely 
toothed  in  the  upper  half,  entire  and  tapering  in  the  lower  part, 
the  teeth  red-tipped.  Stems  creeping,  glabrous  or  glandular- 
hairy.  Siberia,  17/6.  Evergreen. 

S.  ibcricum  (Iberian).    A  garden  form  of  S.  stoloniferum. 

S.  japonicum  (Japanese).*  fl.  yellow,  iin.  in  diameter  ;  sepals 
oblong  ;  petals  lanceolate,  acute,  twice  the  length  of  the  sepals  ; 
cymes  loose,  terminal  and  lateral,  panicled,  many  -  flowered. 
Summer.  I.  scattered  or  opposite,  sub-reflexed,  spreading. 
spathulate,  oblong,  acute,  entire,  convex  below,  channelled 
above,  bright  green.  Stems  diffuse.  Japan,  1866.  Evergreen. 
(R.  G.  513,  f.  3,  4.) 

S.  kamtsonaticum  (Kamtschatkan).*  /.  yellow,  numerous,  Jin. 
across  ;  sepals  deltoid,  less  than  half  as  long  as  the  spreading, 
apiculate,  keeled  petals  ;  cymes  terminal,  umbellate,  inversely 
pyramidal,  Iin.  to  Sin.  in  diameter  ;  peduncles  radiating,  with 
large  bracts  at  base  ;  flower-stems  erect,  4in.  to  6in.  high.  Late 
autumn.  1.  alternate  or  opposite,  IJin.  by  iin.,  oblong-obovate, 
deep  green,  toothed  above  the  middle,  gradually  tapering  to  the 
petioles  ;  edges  minutely  papillose.  Branches  6in.  to  8in.  long, 
greenish  or  purplish.  Stems  prostrate.  Kamtschatka,  1829. 
Evergreen  SYN.  S.  SeUtojanum  (of  gardens). 

S.  I«iebmannianum  (Liebmann's).  /.  whitish-pink,  small, 
sessile  ;  cymes  terminal,  three  to  flve-flowered.  Summer. 
I.  sessile,  clustered,  fleshy,  shining,  spreading,  conical,  one  to 
two  lines  long,  scarcely  acute.  Branches  red,  ascending.  A.  3in. 
to  4in.  Mexico,  1880.  Greenhouse  perennial. 

S.  lividum  (livid).    A  garden  synonym  of  S.  lydium. 

S.  lydium  (Lydian).*  fl.  pinkish,  Jfiin.  across  ;  petals  twice  as 
long  as  the  sepals  ;  cyme  corymbose,  many-flowered  ;  flowering 
shoots  4in.  to  5in.  long.  Late  summer.  I.  crowded,  iin.  long, 


linear,  sub-terete,  greenish  or  red-tipped,  auricled  at  base,  tipped 
with  numerous  very  minute  pimples.  Barren  shoots  2in.  to  Sin. 
high,  erect,  purplish. 


ith  numerous  very  minute  pimples.     Barren  shoots  2in 
igh,  erect,  purplish.      Asia  Minor,  1867.       A  charming  little, 
glabrous  evergreen  for  rockwork   edgings   or   carpet   bedding. 
SYN.  S.  lividum  (of  gardens). 

S.  Maximowiczii  (Maximowicz's).  fl.,  yellow,  numerous,  in  a 
dense,  flat,  spreading  cyme  ;  sepals  unequal,  protracted  into  a 
long,  slender  point  ;  petals  half  as  long  again  as  the  sepals. 
Late  summer.  I.  sub-opposite  or  alternate,  sub-sessile,  Iin.  to 
Uin.  long,  oblong-ovate  or  oblong-lanceolate,  sometimes  obtuse, 
regularly  toothed,  the  midrib  channelled  ;  upper  ones  longer  and 
narrower.  Stems  erect,  about  1ft.  high,  terete  or  somewhat  four- 
sided,  greenish.  Japan,  Amur. 

S.  maximum  (largest).*  fl.,  sepals  deltoid-lanceolate,  half  the 
length  of  the  lanceolate,  whitish  petals,  whose  tips  are  spotted 
with  red;  cymes  terminal  and  lateral,  on  long  stalks,  forming  a 
loose  panicle,  sub-globose,  many-flowered,  the  lowest  stalks 
usually  longest.  August  and  September.  I.  opposite,  sessile, 
spreading,  stem-clasping,  2|in.  Ion?,  ovate,  acute,  more  or  less 
cordate,  crenate-toothed.  Stems  1ft.  to  2ft.  high,  erect,  green  or 
purple.  Europe  and  Asia.  The  following  varieties  are  enu- 
merated by  Dr.  Masters  : 

S.  m.  assurgcns  (increasing).  /.  pinkish  ;  cymes  corymbose  ; 
inflorescence  loose.  I.  ascending,  opposite,  green,  oblong, 
obtuse,  sinuate.  Stem  weak,  ascending,  green. 
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S  e  dum — con  tinned. 

S.  m.  cordifolium  (cordate-leaved),  fl.  whitish,  with  red  spots 
iin.  across  ;  petals  concave  ;  inflorescence  corymbose.  I.  alternate 
and  opposite,  spreading  horizontally,  oblong  -  ovate,  sinuate- 
toothed.  Stems  purplish.  (Ref.  B.  34,  under  name  of  S.  eordi. 

S.  m.  corsicum  (Corsican).  fl.  pale  yellow,  with  a  pleasant 
apple-like  fragrance  ;  inflorescence  corymbose.  I.  alternate  and 
opposite,  spreading,  oblong-ovate,  toothed,  green.  Stems  purplish. 

S.  m.  haematodes  (bloody).'  fl.  whitish,  the  petals  tipped 
with  red ;  cymes  numerous,  long-stalked,  forming  a  large,  loose 
inversely  pyramidal  panicle,  with  a  few  scattered  leaves  Sep- 
tember. I.  opposite,  5in.  by  3in.,  oblong-ovate,  obtuse,  sub- 
cordate,  coarsely-toothed,  purplish.  Stems  deep  purple,  erect 
2ft.  to  2Jft.  high,  glabrous.  Portugal.  A  really  noble  plant,  of 
robust  habit. 

S.  m.  pachyphyllum  (thick-leaved),  fl.  greenish-yellow  ;  cymes 
globose,  long-stalked,  forming  a  loose,  terminal  panicle.  I.  op- 
posite, spreading,  cordate-ovate,  serrulated.  Stems  reddish. 

S.  m.  prseruptorum  (overhanging).  /.  greenish ;  cymes  globose, 
on  long  stalks.  I.  recurved,  finely  toothed.  Steins  green. 


S.  m.  recurvnm  (recurved),     fl.  greenish-yellow ;   < 
loose,  terminal  panicle.      I.   opposite,  oblong-ovate, 


green 

cymes  in  a 
toothed,  recurve*.    Stems  greeri.       /  °  '  ~ "'  **"**** 

S.  m.  rigidum  (rigid),  fl.  greenish  ;  inflorescence  loosely  corym- 
•bose.  I.,  cauline  ones  opposite,  sessile,  ovate-oblong,  obtuse, 
slightly  and  irregularly  sinuate-toothed.  Stems  deep  red,  2ft.  to 
3ft.  high. 

S.  m.  Rodigasi  (Rodigas1).  A  form  having  purplish  leaves, 
variegated  with  yellow.  In  cultivation,  it  is  more  tender  than 
most  of  the  varieties  of  S.  maximum,  (F.  d.  S.  1669.) 

S.  m.  serotinum  (late),  fl.  greenish  -  yellow ;  inflorescence 
loosely  pamcled.  I.  opposite,  the  upper  ones  ternate,  spreading, 
ovate-oblong,  sinuate-toothed,  green.  Stems  green,  weak. 

S.  m.  ternatum  (ternate).  fl.  yellowish ;  inflorescence  corym- 
bose. I.  reddish  above,  dark  green  below,  in  whorls  of  three. 
Stems  red. 

S.  m.  triphyllum  (three-leaved),  fl.  in  terminal  corymbs. 
I.  ternately  whorled,  oblong,  serrated. 

S.  Middendorffiannm  (MiddendorfFs).  fl.  yellow,  numerous, 
in  a  flat-topped,  umbellate  cyme;  petals  spreading,  |in.  longer 
than  the  sepals ;  primary  branches  four,  with  a  central  flower 
in  the  forks.  Summer.  I.  alternate,  rather  fleshy,  sessile,  lin. 
to  2in.  long,  erecto-patent,  oblanceolate,  toothed  towards  the 
apex,  somewhat  concave  below.  Amur,  1880.  The  variety  minor 
is  dwarfer  in  all  its  parts. 

S.  monregalense  (Monregalensis).  fl.  white,  Jin.  across,  five- 
parted  ;  sepals  pink-spotted,  one-third  the  length  of  the  petals  ; 
petals  pinkish-brown  and  pubescent  beneath  ;  cyme  loose,  ter- 
minal, many-flowered,  panicled,  glandular-pubescent.  Summer. 
I.  on  barren  shoots  crowded,  spreading,  thick,  £-in.  to  Jin.  long  ; 
those  on  fertile  shoots  scattered,  narrower,  often  spotted  with 
pint  Barren  shoots  spreading,  erect,  or  creeping,  lin.  to  4in. 
long,  rooting  at  the  nodes.  North  Italy.  A  pretty,  dwarf, 
glabrous  (except  the  inflorescence)  evergreen. 

S.  montannm  (mountain-loving).  A  mere  catalogue  name,  under 
which  no  plant  has  been  botanically  described. 

S.  multiceps  (many-stemmed),  fl,  pale  yellow,  £in.  across,  five- 
parted  ;  sepals  linear-oblong,  obtuse,  half  the  length  of  the 
oblong-lanceolate,  spreading  petals ;  cymes  sub-scorpioid,  many- 
branched,  two  to  six-flowered ;  flower-stems  erect,  twice  the 
length  of  the  barren  ones.  Summer.  I.  £in.  to  Jin.  long,  glau- 
cous or  pruinose,  pinkish  and  papillose,  linear  and  oblanceolate, 
sub-terete,  gibbous  at  base,  spreading  on  the  barren,  appressed 
on  the  fertile,  stems.  Branches  2in.  to  6in.  long,  flexuous  or 
erect,  giving  off  adventitious  roots,  and  bearing  at  the  ends 
dense  rosettes  of  leaves.  Algeria.  Plant  sub-shrubby,  much- 
branched,  glaucous,  evergreen.  (G.  C.  n.  s.,  x.  p.  120.) 

S.  neglectum  (neglected),  of  gardens.    A  synonym  of  S.  album. 

S.  Nevii  (Dr.  Nevius').  fl.  white,  numerous,  iin.  across ;  sepals 
half  the  length  of  the  lanceolate  petals ;  cymes  forked,  the 
branches  Uin.  long,  recurved,  with  a  few  leafy  bracts  ;  flowering 
stems  erect,  2in.  to  3in.  high.  July.  I.  on  barren  shoots  crowded 
in  terminal  rosettes,  each  Jin.  by  |in.,  obovate-spathulate,  taper- 
ing into  a  short  stalk,  auricled  at  base,  pink-dotted ;  those  on 
the  fertile  stems  appressed,  scattered,  smaller  than  the  others. 
Stems  prostrate.  North  America.  ,  Evergreen. 

S.  nicseense  (Nice),  fl.  greenish-yellow,  iin.  in  diameter,  five 
.  or  six-parted;  petals  boat-shaped,  twice  the  length  of  the 
sepals;  cymes  many-flowered,  terminal,  umbellate;  flowering 
stems  erect,  lOin.  to  12in.  high.  Late  summer  and  autumn. 
I.  of  the  barren  shoots  iin.  to  jin.  long,  less  than  iin.  wide, 
ascending  or  spreading ;  those  of  the  flowering  shoots  appressed, 
lanceolate,  distinctly  auricled.  Stems  6in.  to  Bin.  long,  at  first 
prostrate,  afterwards  ascending  ;  rootstock  thick,  woody.  Medi- 
terranean region.  Evergreen.  (A.  F.  P.  iii.  90.) 

S.  obtusatum  (obtuse),  fl.  yellow,  iin.  across,  shortly  pedicel- 
late ;  petals  lanceolate,  more  than  double  the  length  of  the 
oblong,  acute  sepals ;  cymes  terminal,  spreading,  umbellate, 
Uin.  to  2in.  in  diameter;  flower-stems  erect,  terete,  reddish, 
ultimately  leafless,  but  scarred.  June  and  Jily.  L  rosulate, 


Sedum — continued. 

lin.  by  lin.,  spathulate,  entire,  glaucous,  becoming  reddish-green. 
Stems  prostrate,  glaucous,  pruinose.    California.    Evergreen. 


FIG.  465.  SEDUM  OPPOSITIFOLIUM. 

S.  oppositifolinm  (opposite-leaved),  fl,  whitish,  resembling 
those  of  S.  utoloiiiferum  ;  fertile  stems  6in.  high,  erect.  August. 
J.  opposite,  decussate,  l£in.  by  IJin.,  sub-orbicular  or  rhomboid, 
tapering  to  short-channelled  stalks,  bright  green,  crenate-ciliate 
at  the  edges  ;  younger  ones  crowded  at  the  ends  of  the  branches. 
Stems  rough  with  minute  asperities.  Caucasus.  Trailing  ever- 
green. See  Fig.  465.  (B.  M.  1807.) 

S.  populifolium  (Poplar-leaved).  /.  whitish  or  pinkish,  numerous, 
nearly  iin.  across,  with  the  fragrance  of  Hawthorn  ;  petals  three 
times  longer  than  the  sepals ;  cymes  terminal,  much-branched, 
corymbose.  August  1.  alternate,  Jiin.  by  lin.,  stalked,  ovate, 
acute,  sub-cordate,  coarsely  and  irregularly  toothed.  Stems 
erect,  6in.  to  lOin.  high,  greenish  or  purplish,  slender,  branched. 
Siberia,  1780.  Plant  glabrous,  suffrutescent,  evergreen.  Though 
quite  hardy,  it  forms  a  charming  greenhouse  subject. 

S.  prninatum  (pruinose).  fl.  bright  yellow,  iin.  in  diameter, 
four  to  eight-parted  ;  sepals  acute,  half  as  long  as  the  obtuse, 
concave  petals  ;  cyme  at  first  recurved,  umbellate,  m;iny-l>rancJ:ed, 
flat-topped ;  flower-stems  erect,  1ft.  high.  Late  summer.  I.  in 
many  rows,  sessile,  crowded,  spreading,  slightly  incurved  at 
the  ends  of  the  sterile  shoots,  glaucous-blue,  often  tipped  with 
rose-pink,  about  iin.  long,  linear-oblanceolate,  aristate ;  those 
of  the  flowering  shoots  larger  and  less  crowded.  Branches  6in. 
to  Sin.  long,  trailing,  ascending.  Europe  (Britain).  Plant 
glaucous,  pruinose,  evergreen.  SYN.  S.  eleyans  (Sy.  En.  B.  806). 

S.  p.  Forsterianum  (Forster's).  /.  on  the  barren  shoots  many- 
ranked,  forming  terminal  rosettes,  spreading,  pale  green,  ob- 
lanceolate, mucronulate,  gibbous  at  base.  Plant  glabrous  or 
slightly  glaucous.  SYN.  S.  rupestre  Forsterianum. 

S.  p.  minus  (lesser).  /.  oblanceolate,  mucronate,  in  rosettes. 
Plant  glaucous,  smaller  in  all  its  parts  than  the  type.  SYN. 
S.  rupestre  minus. 

S.  pulchellum  (pretty).*  fl.  rosy-purple,  iin.  across ;  petals 
lanceolate,  acuminate,  half  as  long  again  as  the  linear-oblong 
sepals ;  cyme  three  or  four-branched,  with  erect  Bowers  crowded 
in  two  rows  along  the  upper  surface,  and  each  provided  with  a 
leafy  bract.  Branches  slender,  trailing,  or  ascending,  Sin.  to  6in. 
long.  United  States,  1874.  A  very  handsome,  but  little-known, 
evergreen  species.  (B.  M.  6223 ;  G.  C.  1878, 114.) 

S.  quadrifidum  (four-cleft),  fl.  red,  in  terminal  cymes ;  sepals 
oblong ;  petals  linear-oblong,  twice  as  long  as  the  sepals.  July. 
1.  glabrous  or  puberulous,  approximate,  sub-terete,  Jin.  long. 
Stem  thick,  giving  off  numerous  erect,  slender  stems,  2in.  to  5in. 
high.  Arctic  Russia,  &c.,  1809. 

S.  reflexum  (reflexed).*  Stone  Orpine,  fl.  yellow,  jin.  across, 
four  to  eight-parted ;  sepals  half  as  long  as  the  linear  petals ; 
cymes  umbellate,  leafy,  many-flowered,  many-branched,  with  a 
flower  in  each  fork  ;  flower-stems  erect,  Sin.  to  lOin.  high.  Summer. 
I.  in  six  or  seven  rows,  crowded  on  the  barren  stems  into  a 
conical  mass,  iin.  to  Jin.  long,  linear-subulate,  terete,  gibbous 
at  base,  spreading  or  abruptly  decurved.  Steins  trailing.  Europe 
(Britain).  Plant  glabrous,  scarcely  glaucous,  evergreen.  SYXS. 
S.  eollinum  and  S.  virens  (of  gardens).  The  following  varieties 
are  enumerated  by  Dr.  Masters : 

S.  r.  albescens  (whitish),  fl.  yellowish-white,  iin.  across,  often 
six-parted ;  sepals  acute.  I.  rarely  in  rosettes.  Plant  glaucous. 

S.  r.  cristatum  (crested).  This  resembles  the  type ;  but  the 
stems  are  fasciated  so  as  to  form  a  crest,  as  that  of  the  Cocks- 
comb. 

S.  r.  minus  (lesser).    The  smallest  variety  of  all. 

S.  r.  septangulare  (seven-angled).  I.  scarcely  glaucous,  usually 
somewhat  thicker  than  in  albesceng,  and  arranged  in  seven 
distinct  rows,  often  spirally  wound  round  the  stem. 
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Seduin — continued. 

S.  r.  virescens  (greenish).  This  only  differs  from  albescent  in 
having  pale  sulphur-yellow  flowers. 

S.  retusum  (retuse-leaved).  fl.  white  with  a  rosy,  centre  Jm. 
to  Jin.  in  diameter,  arranged  in  small,  dense,  terminal  clusters. 
June.  1.  green,  shining,  obovate-oblong,  retuse,  Jm.  to  Jin. 
long.  Branches  grey,  mealy  when  young,  leafy  only  at  the 
tips.  Mexico,  1880.  Greenhouse. 

S.  rhodanthum  (rose-flowered),  fl.  rose-coloured,  numerous,  in 
a  dense!tenmnal  cyme  4in.  to  5in.  long,  mostly  four-parted  ; 
sepals  linear  ;  petals  lanceolate,  acuminate,  twice  as  long  as  the 
sepals  End  of  June.  I.  alternate,  lanceolate,  entire,  channelled, 
l?n  to'2in  long.  Stems  tufted,  1ft.  to  IJft  high,  erect  Rocky 
Mountains  of  Utah  and  Colorado. 

S  Rhodiola  (Rhodiola).*  fl.  greenish  or  reddish-purple,  in  a 
tenS  flat-topped,  sub-globose  cyme,  about  lin.  fn  cfiameter ; 
petals  four ;  pedicels  short.  Summer.  I.  scattered,  glaucous, 
spreading  or  erect,  lin.  by  Jin.,  sessile,  oblong,  obtuse,  rounded 
at  base,  obscurely  one-nerved,  slightly  toothed  at  apex.  Stems 
annual  several  from  the  same  stock,  6in.  to  Sin.  high,  erect, 
unbran'ched.  Europe  (Britain),  Ac.  The  roots  exhale  a  perfume 
of  rose-water.  (Syf  En.  B.  525.)  SYN.  Rhodiola  rosea.  Unifolia 
(R  G.  1080)  is  a  Turkestan  form,  with  narrow  leaves  and  brightly- 
coloured  flowers,  minor  is  a  small  form. 

S.  rnpestre  (rock-loving),  fl.  clear  yellow,  numerous,  barely 
4in.  in  diameter,  five  to  seven-parted ;  sepals  ovate  -  oblong, 
obtuse-  petals  similar,  concave,  not  keeled;  cymes  umbellate, 
three  to  five-forked,  ultimately  hollow-topped;  stalks  Sin.  to 
12in.  long.  July.  I.  iin.  long,  in  very  numerous  rows,  linear- 
subulate,  incurved,  convex  below,  flattish  above,  forming  dense, 
obconical  rosettes  Jin.  to  lin.  in  diameter,  at  the  ends  of  the 
sterile  branches.  Western  Europe  (Britain).  Plant  glaucous, 
evergreen,  but  reddening  with  age  and  drought. 

8.  r.  Forsterianum  (Forster's).  A  synonym  of  S.  pruinatum 
Forgterianum. 

S.  r.  TMJTITIQ  (lesser).    A  synonym  of  S.  pruinatum  minus. 

S.  sarmentosum  (sarmentose).*  fl.  bright  yellow,  numerous, 
Jin.  in  diameter ;  sepals  fleshy,  half  the  length  of  the  lanceolate 
petals;  inflorescence  a  flat-topped,  umbellate,  three  to  five- 
forked  cyme,  with  a  solitary  flower  in  the  forks.  I.  crowded, 
opposite,  or  whorled,  4in.  to  Jin.  long,  linear,  terete  or  slightly 
flattened,  apiculate,  slightly  gibbous  at  base;  those  of  the 


ttered,  ascending.  China.  Greenhouse  ever- 
green. There  is  a  variety  of  this  with  pink  stems,  and  having 
leaves  marked  with  a  marginal  stripe  of  white  or  cream-colour  ; 


flower-stem 
en. 


it  is  grown  in  greenhouses  and  for  carpet  beds  under  the 
of  S.  carneum  variegatum. 
S.   Selskyanum 
branched,  hollow 

nearly  lin.  across,  half  as  long  again  as  the  calyx. 
1.  sessile,  ascending  ;  upper  ones  l£i 


. 

um  (Selsky's).    fl.  yellow,  numerous  in  a  many- 
llow-topped,  leafy  cyme,  the  rachis  flexuous  ;  corolla 
ross,  half  as  long  again  as  the  calyx.    Late  summer. 
ending  ;  upper  ones  l£in.  long,  less  than  iin.  broad, 
lanceolate  from  a  broaa  base,  ciliated  ;  midrib  very  prominent  on 
the  under  surface  ;  margin  serrated  in  its  distal  third.    Stems 
1ft.  to  14ft.  high,  erect,  pilose.    Amur  and  Manchuria. 
S.  Selskyanum  (Selsky's),  of  gardens.    A  synonym  of  S.  learnt- 
schaticum. 


,  (Semenow's).  /.whitish,  Jin.  ormore  in  diameter, 

in  compact,  terminal,  globose  cymes  ;  sepals  reddish,  longer  than 
the  tube  ;  petals  tipped  with  pink.  June.  I.  in  six  rows,  erecto- 
patent,  sessile,  about  lin.  long,  linear,  acute,  entire,  one-nerved, 
channelled  above.  Stems  annual,  from  a  many-headed  rhiaome, 
erect,  cylindrical,  glabrous,  about  1ft.  high.  Turkestan. 

S.  sempervivoides  (Sempervivum-like).*  fl.  bright  red  ;  sepals 
deltoid,  acute,  pilose ;  petals  Jin.  long,  lanceolate,  acute ;  cyme 
many-flowered,  panicled,  2in.  to  4in.  in  diameter;  peduncle 
pilose.  July.  I.  of  the  rosette  forty  to  fifty,  obovate-cuneate, 
lin.  by  fin.  ;  those  of  the  flower-stem  clasping,  greenish-red, 
oblong,  acute,  h.  4in.  to  Sin.  Asia  Minor.  A  remarkably  hand- 
some, pubescent,  annual  or  biennial  species. 

S.  sexangnlare  (six-angled),  fl.  yellow,  Vat.  across;  petals 
lanceolate,  double  the  length  of  the  linear-oblong  sepals ;  cyme 
three  to  five-branched,  umbellate,  lin.  to  Sin.  across,  with 
scorpioid,  one-sided  branches ;  flower-stems  erect,  2in.  to  Sin. 
high,  very  slender.  July.  I.  densely  crowded  in  six  or  seven 
rows,  spreading  or  ascending,  about  iin.  long,  linear-cylindric. 
Barren  shoots  ascending,  2in.  to  3in.  long,  branched.  Europe 
(Britain).  (Sy.  En.  B.  533.)  Plant  glabrous,  evergreen.  A  neat- 
habited  species. 

S.  Sicboldi  (Siebold's).*  /.  pinkish,  numerous,  4in.  across  ;  petals 
having  a  green  spot  on  the  back  near  the  top,  three  times  as  long 
as  the  sepals ;  cymes  much-branched,  umbellate ;  pedicels  longer 
than  the  flowers.  August.  I.  in  whorls  of  three,  sessile  or 
nearly  so,  spreading,  sub-orbicular,  sinuate,  cuneate  at  base, 
bluish-green,  pinkish  on  the  margins.  Branches  terete,  slender, 
purplish,  erect,  afterwards  recurved,  h.  9in.  Japan.  1836.  Green- 
house or  half-hardy  evergreen.  (B.  M.  5358.) 

S.  S.  medio-variegatus  (variegated-centred).  This  differs  from 
the  type  in  having  a  central  blotch  of  creamy -white  on  each  leaf. 

S.  spathulifolinm  (spathulate-leaved).  fl.  yellow,  numerous, 
Jin.  across;  sepals  half  the  length  of  the  acuminate,  keeled 
petals;  cymes  terminal,  forked,  the  branches  Sin.  Ion"  May 


Seduni — continu 

and  June.  I.,  upper  ones  on  tne  barren  si 
terminal  rosette,  liin.  in  diameter ;  lower 
"  i.  b 
reeping  or  ascendi 


flower 
flowe 


r  ones  on  the  barren  shoots  about  fifteen  in  a 
and  those  of  the 


r-stem    scattered,   spreading,  iin.   by  lin.  ;   those   of   the 
r-stem  club-shaped.    Branches  creeping  or  ascending,  Sin. 
to  4in.  long.    North-west  America,  1873.    Evergreen.    (G.  C.  n.  s., 


r.146;  R,  G.  741.) 

S.  spectabile  (remarkable).*  fl.  pink,  numerous,  Jin.  across ; 
sepals  whitish  ;  petals  twice  the  length  of  the  sepals,  slightly 
concave ;  cymes  large,  flat-topped,  inversely  pyramidal,  leafy, 
umbellate.  September.  1.  opposite,  decussate,  or  in  horizontally- 
spreading  whorls  of  three,  Sin.  by  2in.,  flat,  scarcely  petiolate  or 
the  upper  ones  quite  sessile,  ovate,  obtuse,  or  spathulate,  entire 
or  obscurely  toothed,  slightly  cuneate  at  base.  Stem  lift,  to 
2ft.  high.  Probably  Japan.  A  robust  and  noble  species.  (Ref. 
B.  32;  R.  G.  709;  L  H.  viii.  271,  under  name  of  S.  Fdbaria.) 

S.  spnrium  (spurious).    A  synonym  of  S.  stoloniferum. 

S.  stenopetalum  (narrow-petaled).  fl.  bright  yellow,  five-parted ; 
petals  linear-lanceolate,  acuminate,  twice  longer  than  the  awl- 
shaped  sepals ;  cymes  much-branched,  scorpioid.  I.  numerous, 
crowded  on  the  barren  shoots,  sessile,  fleshy,  lanceolate,  ^in.  long. 
Stems  3in.  to  6in.  long,  erect  from  a  decumbent  base,  simple  or 
somewhat  branched.  Rocky  Mountains,  1877.  Plant  glabrous, 
evergreen. 

S.  stoloniferum  (stolon-bearing),  fl.  pink  or  white,  numerous, 
Jin.  in  diameter ;  petals  nearly  twice  the  length  of  the  sepals ; 
cymes  terminal,  umbellate,  2in.  in  diameter ;  ultimate  pedicels 
shorter  than  the  flowers;  flower-stems  6in.  long,  ascending, 
reddish.  July  and  August.  I.  opposite,  jin.  to  IJin.  long, 
cuneate-spathulate,  coarsely  toothed  above  the  middle,  tapering 
into  short  stalks,  the  margins  studded  with  hyaline  papillae. 
Barren  stems  trailing,  sometimes  brown-dotted,  rooting  at  the 
nodes.  Caucasus.  Evergreen.  SYNS.  S.  dentatum  and  S.  denti- 
culatum  (of  gardens),  S.  spurium  (B.  M.  2370).  S.  ibericum  (of 
gardens)  is  a  small,  slender  form,  with  white  flowers  and 
ciliolate  leaves. 

S.  telephloides  (Telephium-like).  fl.  small,  numerous;  petals 
falcate,  hooded  at  the  tip ;  cymes  small,  dense,  lin.  to  IJin.  in 
diameter.  June.  I.  scattered,  2in.  by  lin.,  oblong-obovate, 
obtuse,  nearly  entire  or  sparingly  toothed,  cuneate  at  base.  Stem 
6in.  to  12in.  high.  North  America,  1810.  Plant  glabrous. 

S.  Telephium  (Telephium).  fl.  pink,  white-spotted,  or  some- 
times pure  white,  numerous,  in  dense,  terminal  or  lateral,  sub- 
globose,  stalked  cymes  ;  calyx  tube  very  short,  the  sepals  lanceo- 
late ;  petals  spreading,  somewhat  recurved ;  peduncles  short 
and  nearly  equal.  August  and  September.  I.  scattered,  rarely 
opposite,  ascending  or  spreading,  2in.  to  Sin.  long,  lin.  to  IJin. 
broad,  oblong-ovate,  obtuse,  toothed ;  lower  ones  cuneate  at 
base ;  upper  ones  somewhat  rounded.  Stem  erect,  1ft.  to  lift. 
high.  Europe  (Britain).  S.  T.  Fabaria  is  a  sub-species,  having 
flowers  smaller,  appearing  earlier ;  petals  less  recurved  ;  peduncles 
short,  arranged  in  a  terminal  cyme.  Leaves  narrower  than  in 
the  type,  the  lower  ones  slightly  stalked.  To  S.  Telephium  and 
its  sub-species  may  be  referred  a  large  number  of  more  or  less 
constant  forms,  of  which  the  following  are  described  by 
Dr.  Masters : 

S.  T.  affine  (related),  fl.  pink,  |in.  across ;  sepals  one-third  the 
length  of  the  spreading  petals  ;  cymes  terminal,  loosely  fastigiate. 
August.  I.  alternate,  sessile,  2in.  by  lin.,  ovate-oblong,  acute, 
irregularly  toothed  above.  Stem  1ft  to  IJft.  high,  greenish  or 
red-spotted. 

S.  T.  arduennense  (Ardennes),  fl.  whitish,  |In.  across; 
sepals  deltoid,  one-third  the  length  of  the  erecto-patent  petals ; 
cymes  numerous,  forming  a  loose,  terminal  panicle.  August. 
1.,  cauline  ones  alternate,  appressed,  nearly  4Jin.  by  2iin.,  ovate- 
oblong,  obtuse.  Stems  purplish,  Sin.  to  12in.  high. 

S.  T.  Border!  (Border's),  fl.  pink ;  cymes  corymbose,  flat- 
topped.  I.  distinctly  stalked,  oblong,  obtuse,  tapering  to  the 
base,  irregularly  and  coarsely  toothed.  Stems  reddish. 

S.  T.  Brunfelsii  (Brunfels1).  fl.  pink,  |in.  across ;  sepals  one- 
third  the  length  of  the  spreading,  oblong-lanceolate  petals; 
cymes  terminal,  rounded.  August  I.  glaucous,  appressed, 
sessile,  oblong-obovate,  Sin.  by  Jin.,  irregularly  toothed,  reddish 
along  the  midrib.  Stem  6in.  to  18in.  high. 

g.  T.  Jullianum.  fl.  greenish,  ultimately  pinkish,  Jin.  across ; 
sepals  one-third  the  length  of  the  lanceolate  petals  ;  cymes  ter- 
minal and  lateral,  compact,  forming  a  large,  terminal  panicle. 
August.  1.  alternate,  appressed,  Sin.  by  liin.,  obovate,  irregularly 
toothed  in  the  upper  half.  Stems  1ft.  to  lift  high,  finely 
spotted. 

S.  T.  lugdunensis  (Lyons),  fl.  rose-pink;  cymes  numerous, 
loosely  corymbose,  on  long  stalks.  I.  in  whorls  of  three, 
spreading  or  ascending,  rounded  at  base,  coarsely  toothed. 
Stems  stout. 

S.  T.  occidentale  (Western).  /.  pinkish,  fin.  across ;  sepals 
deltoid-linear ;  petals  spreading,  lanceolate  ;  cymes  numerous, 
many-flowered,  leafy.  August  and  September.  I.  alternate, 
ascending,  Sin.  by  IJin.,  obovate-oblong,  obtuse,  tapering  to  the 
base,  toothed  in  the  upper  two-thirds ;  upper  ones  sub-cordate. 
Stems  reddish,  robust. 

S.  T.  pycnantha  (dense-flowered),  fl.  greenish  ;  cymes  globose, 
the  lower  ones  on  long  stalks  ;  inflorescence  compact,  many- 
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Sedum— continued. 
cymed.     L  alternate,  ascending,  tapering  at  both  ends.     Stem 


(Rhone).     JL    pink;      . 
L  alternate,  spreading,  tapering  to  the 


cymes     corymbose, 


globose,  long-stalked, 
fuse  and  apex,  coarsely  toothed. 
S.  T.  rubella  (reddish).    JL  pink ;  cymes  globose,   the   lower 
ones  on  long,  horizontal  stalks,  forming  an  elongated,  oblong 


rarida 

toothed. 


L  red,  ta 


tapering  to  the  base,  narrow-oblong,  coarsely 

d).    JL  greenish  or  yellowish,  Jin. 

in  diameter ;  cymes  numerous,  globose,  many-flowered,  on  long, 
SHertiivalin^  forming  a  large,  compact  panicle.    August  and 


S .   T .  t  h 


ocifkcmuci.  L  opposite  or  whorled;  lower  ones  ascending,  3in. 
by  lin.,  oblong,  acute,  toothed  in  the  upper  two-thirds  ;  upper 
ones  smaller,  sub-cordate.  Stems  about  2ft.  high,  reddish. 

other  forms  of  S.  Tdephium  hare  been  mentioned  : 


white,  Jin.  across,  four-parted: 
oblong,  acute,  twice  the  length  of 
the  sepals  ;  flower-stems  erect.  July  and  August  L  Jin.  long,  in 
whorls  of  three,  sub-orbicnlar-spathulate,  crowded  into  rosettes 
at  the  ends  of  the  barren  stems  ;  those  of  the  fertile  stems 


scattered,  ascending  or  spreading,  oblong,  acute. 
6in.  to  Sin.  long,  prostrate.  North  America,  1789.  A 
or  glaucous  evergreen.  (B.  M.  1977 ;  B.  R.  142.) 
>.  trifldnm  (trifid).  jL  at  first  reddish,  in  small,  dense,  terminal 
cymes ;  petals  linear-lanceolate,  twice  the  length  of  the  lanceolate 
sepals.  Summer.  '  '  ' 


or  pinnatifid. 
Temperate  Himalayas. 
S.  nmbillcoides  (Umbilicus -like).  JL  white,  seven-parted; 
inflorescence  long-stalked,  cymose.  I.  rosulate,  convex,  oblong- 
lanceolate.  Alatan,  Turkestan.  Evergreen.  (R.  G.  917.) 

SEED.  Seeds  are  met  with  only  in  flowering  plants, 
and  are  the  result  of  the  union  of  the  male  and  female 
elements,  for  the  reproduction  of  the  species.  They 
are  the  ovules,  fertilised  by  the  action  of  the  pollen. 
and  subsequently  ripened  (see  Ovule) ;  and  each  con- 
tains an  embryo  (rarely  two  or  more),  i.e.,  a  young 
plant,  capable,  when  the  Seed  is  placed  in  suitable  con- 
ditions, of  becoming,  in  all  points,  like  its  parents.  The 
existence  of  an  embryo  in  Seeds  affords  a  sharp  distinc- 
tion between  them  and  the  spores  of  Cryptogams,  which 
correspond  with  them  in  function,  but  are  very  often 
one-celled,  and  never  contain  an  embryo.  A  reference 
to  the  account  given  under  Ovule  will  facilitate  the 
explanation  of  the  changes  that  the  ovules  undergo  in 


FIG.  466.  ORTHOTROPOUS  OVULE  n»  SECTION,  showing  two  Coats 
(o,  6),  with  the  Micropyle  (e\  the  Nucellus  (e),  and  the  Em- 
bryo-sac (d).  The  signification  of  the  other  letters  is  as  follows  : 
/  is  the  Funicnlos  or  Stalk ;  g,  the  Baphe,  or  Fibro-vascular 
Bundle  in  the  Stalk ;  A,  the  Cbalaza,  where  the  Stalk  after- 
wards breaks  off,  and  leaves  the  Hilum  or  Scar ;  i,  the  Placenta 
from  which  the  Ovule  grows. 

becoming  Seeds.  In  the  unfertilised  ovule  (see  Figs.  466 
and  467),  there  are  generally  two  coats,  surrounding  a 
central  cellular  mass  called  the  nucellus ;  but  there  is 
a  passage  (micropyle)  at  the  true  apex  of  the  ovule, 
through  both  coats.  In  the  middle  of  the  nucellus  lies 
a  large  cell,  the  embryo-sac,  formed  by  the  union  of  two 
or  more  cells.  Within  this  sac  are  several  cells  (see  Fig. 
468),  vis.,  at  the  end  next  the  micropyle  two  oval  or 
elongated  cells,  the  "  helper  cells,"  with  a  round  cell  (two  in 
Santalum  album)  at  their  inner  end,  called  the  embryonal 


Seed-continued. 

vesicle.  At  the  opposite  end  of  the  embryo-sac  are  three 
others,  called  antipodal  cells,  which  are  believed  to  be 
the  hut  traces  of  a  prothallus,  such  as  is  formed  in 
Selaginella  among  Vascular  Cryptogams.  Among  the 
protoplasm  that  lines  the  walls  of  the  embryo-sac  as  a 
thin  layer,  two  nuclei  may  generally  be  distinguished. 
After  fertilisation,  i.e.,  after  the  pollen  tube  has  reached 
the  embryonal  vesicle  through  the  micropyle,  the  helper 


FIG.  467.  ANATROPOUS  OVULE  OF  ACT.EA  SPICATA,  i.x  SKCTIOJI 
Only  one  Coat  (a)  exists  on  it  (other  lettering  as  in  Fig.  466). 

cells  and  the  antipodal  cells  disappear;  the  cell  wall 
of  the  embryonal  vesicle  becomes  thicker,  and  the  cell 
grows,  and  becomes  divided  by  cross-walls.  At  last  it 
forms  a  cellular  mass,  the  embryo,  on  the  end  of  the 
suspensor,  which  part  in  most  plants  is  a  row,  but  in 
some  is  a  mass,  of  cells.  In  the  embryo  of  the  ripe  Seed, 
it  is  generally  easy  to  make  out  radicle,  stem,  plumule, 
and  one  or  two  cotyledons.  Tlins:  in  it  all  the  vegetative 


K 


FIG.  468.  EMBRYO-SAC  OP  ANGIOSPER*  BEFORE  FERTILISATION, 
IN  THREE  STAGES,  showing  (A)  Helper  Cells,  («  «)  Embryonal 
Vesicle,  (a)  Antipodal  Cefls,  and  (n,  n)  Nuclei.  In  A,  the 
Helper  and  Antipodal  Cells,  and  the  Embryonal  Vesicle,  an 
still  angular,  and  the  two  Nuclei  are  wide  apart ;  in  B.  the 
Embryonal  Vesicle  is  rounded,  and  the  Nuclei  lie  don  to- 
gether ;  in  C,  the  Embryonal  Vesicle  is  ready  to  be  fertilised, 
the  two  Nuclei  are  united  to  form  one,  and  the  Antipodal,  as 
well  as  the  Helper  Cells  are  rounded  off. 

organs  of  the  future  plant  are  represented,  except  in  a 
few  families  (e.g.,  Orchids),  in  which  the  embryo  is 
only  a  mass  of  cells,  without  distinction  of  parts.  In 
Coniferce,  the  course  of  development  of  the  ovule  into  the 
Seed  is  different  in  several  respects;  but  the  result  is 
much  the  same  as  regards  the  structure  of  the  mature 
Seed.  While  the  embryo  is  in  course  of  development,  the 
nuclei  of  the  embryo-sac  give  rise  to  the  endosperm.  At 
first,  this  consists  of  cells  free  from  one  another,  but  soon 
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they  come  into  contact,  and,  by  their  union,  form  a  tissue 
that  quite  resembles  those  formed  by  ordinary  cell- 
divisions,  and  that  does  itself  increase  in  size  in  this 
way.  The  endosperm,  also  called  the  albumen,  is  formed 
in  all  Seeds  ;  but  in  many  it  disappears,  as  it  is  used  up 
in  the  growth  of  the  embryo,  e.g.,  in  the  Seed  of  an  Apple, 
or  of  a  Bean.  Such  Seeds  are  called  "  exalbuminous." 
In  many  Seeds  a  considerable,  or  even  a  large,  albumen 
exists  in  the  ripe  Seed,  with  the  embryo  lying  in  it  (Poly- 
gonum),  or  around  it  (Lychnis),  or  at  the  base  (Carex), 
or  on  one  side  of  it  (Grasses).  Besides  the  endosperm, 
another  form  of  albumen,  known  as  "perisperm,"  occurs 
in  many  plants.  This  is  formed  in  the  tissue  of  the 
nucleus,  outside  the  embryo-sac.  Perisperm  is  less 
common  than  endosperm,  but  co-exists  with  the  latter  in 
the  ripe  Seeds  of  a  few  plants  (Nymphtea),  and  occasionally 
replaces  it  (Canna).  The  albumen  may  contain  starch, 
oil,  cellulose,  or  other  materials  for  nourishment  of 
the  young  plant;  and  its  texture  varies  accordingly. 
The  presence  and  nature  of  the  albumen  afford  important 
characteristics  of  Natural  Orders.  Under  Ovule,  it  was 
pointed  out  that  the  form  of  the  ovule  might  remain 
orthotropons,  or  might  become  campylotropons  or  ana- 
tropous.  The  ripe  Seeds  show  corresponding  differences 
in  form. 

Seeds  generally  possess  two  coats,  the  outer  called 
"  testa,"  and  the  inner  "  tegmen."  The  latter  is  usually 
thin  and  membranous.  The  testa  is  very  often  thick 
and  hard,  e.g.  in  Brazil  Nuts.  It  often  bears  outgrowths 
in  the  form  of  warts  or  ridges,  hairs  (Cotton),  or  wings, 
which  are  sometimes  of  large  size  (Pinus,  Bignonia). 
All  these  outgrowths  bear  reference  to  the  modes  of 
distribution  of  Seeds,  fitting  them  to  adhere  to  the  bodies 
of  birds  or  quadrupeds,  or  to  be  distributed  by  wind. 
Occasionally,  the  testa  has  an  outer  layer  of  cells,  which 
become  mucilaginous  on  contact  with  water,  and  cause 
Seeds,  when  moist,  to  adhere  to  the  bodies  of  animals. 
On  the  outer  surface  of  the  testa  is  the  hilum,  or  scar, 
indicating  the  point  of  attachment  of  the  Seed  to  its  stalk. 
Many  Seeds  possess  what  resembles  a  third  coat  when 
ripe.  In  some,  this  coat,  the  "arillus,"  grows  up  from 
the  placenta  around  the  Seed ;  in  others,  it  grows  from 
the  micropyle  downwards,  and  it  is  then  distinguished  as 
the  "  arillode."  An  outgrowth  is  often  seen  in  anatropous 
ovules  (e.g.,  in  Violets)  over  the  t'unicnlus  (the  adherent 
stalk) ;  it  is  called  a  "  caruncle."  This  third  coat,  whether 
arillus,  arillode,  or  caruncle,  in  some  Seeds  is  fleshy 
(e.g.,  mace  of  Nutmeg),  serving  as  an  inducement  to 
animals  to  swallow  the  Seeds,  and  thus  to  secure  wide 
distribution  in  their  excrements  ;  in  others,  it  forms 
a  tuft  of  hairs,  and  serves  as  a  float  for  the  Seed.  In 
size  and  form,  Seeds  vary  greatly  in  different  plants, 
from  the  minute,  dust-like  Seeds  of  Orchids  to  the  large 
Seed  of  the  Cocoannt.  The  number  produced  by  different 
plants  is  also  very  variable  ;  but  into  these  and  similiar 
matters  it  is  not  possible  to  enter  here. 

SEED-BEDS.  A  term  applied  to  narrow  strips  of 
land  prepared  for  the  raising  of  seedling  plants  that  are 
intended  for  transplanting  into  their  permanent  quarters, 
instead  of  being  sown  and  allowed  to  grow  there  from 
the  first.  In  all  cases  it  is  advisable  to  select  a  position 
for  Seed-beds  where  the  soil  is  friable  and  in  good  work- 
ing order,  and  to  render  the  surface  smooth  and  fine 
before  scattering  the  seeds  over  it.  It  is  an  easy  matter 
to  mark  off  any  requisite  width,  according  to  the  quantity 
of  seed  to  be  sown. 

SEED-SOWING.  See  Propagation. 
SEEMANNIA  (named  after  Berthold  Seemann, 
1825-1871,  a  botanist  and  traveller).  ORD.  Gesneraceae. 
A  monotypic  genus.  «  The  species  is  a  strigose-pubes- 
cent,  stove,  perennial  herb,  with  a  creeping  rhizome 
closely  allied  to  Achimenes  and  Isoloma.  For  culture 
see  Gcsuera. 


Seemannia — continued. 

S.  Benaryl  (Benary's).    A  synonym  of  S.  silvatiea. 
S.  silvattca  (sylvan),    fl.  of  a  bright  scarlet,  on  solitary,  axillary 

pedicels  ;  calyx  with  an  adnate  tube  and  five  narrow  lobes ; 

corolla  tube  nhortly  gibbons  at  base,  the  liinb  of  very  short, 

erecto-patent  lobes ;  stamens  affixed  to  the  base  of  the  corolla. 

Winter.    L  three  or  four  in  a  whorl,  very  shortly  petiolate,  often 

canescent  beneath ;    upper   ones    gradually    reduced  to  bracts. 

h.  3ft.  to  4ft.    Peru,    SYNS.  S.  IleiMryi  (II.  G.  814),  tf.  tcrnifolia 

(R.  G.  126). 
S.  tcrnifolia  (ternate-leaved).    A  synonym  of  S.  siloatica. 

SEGMENT.  One  of  the  divisions  into  which  a  leaf 
or  other  flat  organ  may  be  cut. 

SEGO.     A  common  name  for  Calochortus  Nuttallii, 

SEGREGATE.  Separated.  The  reverse  of  Aggre- 
gate. 

SEIiAGINE2B.  A  natural  order  of  shrubs,  nnder- 
shrubs,  or  annual  or  perennial  herbs,  inhabiting  extra- 
tropical  regions,  Australia  excepted.  Flowers  white,  blue, 
or  rarely  yellow,  rather  small,  hermaphrodite,  irregular, 
bracteate,  ebracteolate,  in  dense,  globose,  oblong,  or  elon- 
gated, terminal  or  very  rarely  axillary  spikes ;  calyx 
live-cleft  or  five-parted,  or,  owing  to  some  of  the  parts 
being  connate  or  deficient,  three-parted,  two-parted,  or 
spathaceous  ;  corolla  gamopetalous,  shortly  or  slenderly 
tubular  at  base;  limb  four  or  five-lobed,  one  or  two- 
lipped,  or  sub-regular,  spreading ;  stamens  four,  didyna- 
mous,  or  two.  Fruit  small,  indehiscent.  Leaves  alter- 
nate, or  the  lower  ones  rarely  opposite  or  radical,  entire 
or  toothed.  The  order  comprises  eight  genera  and  about 
140  species.  Examples  :  Globularia,  Hebenstretia,  Selago. 

SELAGINELIiA  (diminutive  of  Selago,  the  old  name 
for  another  Lycopod).  ORD.  Lycopodiacece.  A  vast  genus 
(upwards  of  300  species)  of  stove,  greenhouse,  or  hardy, 
evergreen  plants,  much  resembling  Mosses.  "The  genus 
is  concentrated  in  the  tropical  zone,  and  has  its  head- 
quarters in  tropical  America.  Only  two  species  extend 
their  range  into  Europe ;  and  the  Selaginellas  of  the  Cape, 
temperate  Australia,  and  South  temperate  America,  are 

neither    numerous   nor  remarkable Habit  entirely 

of  Lycopodium,  from  which  it  differs  by  its  dimorphic 
spores  and  sporangia,  some  of  the  species,  small  and 
fugacious,  resembling  Hepaticae,  with  not  more  than  two 
vascular  bundles  on  the  main  stems.  Stems  copiously 
branched,  the  ultimate  branching  usually  flabellate- 
dichotomous,  trailing,  sub-erect,  sarmentoso,  or  scandent, 
with  the  root-fibres  confined  to  the  base,  or  in  the  trailing 
species  extended  to  the  upper  nodes ;  in  shape  more  or 
less  distinctly  quadrangular,  the  faces  angled  (stems 
goniotropous,  Spring)  or  the  faces  flat  (stems  pleuro- 
tropous,  Spring) ;  nodes  sometimes  distinctly  articulated. 
Leaves  email,  furnished  only  with  a  single  central  vein, 
usually  tetrastichous  and  dimorphous,  and  more  or  less 
oblique,  the  two  rows  of  the  lower  plane  larger  and 
more  spreading,  the  two  rows  of  the  upper  ascending, 
adpressed  to  the  stem  and  imbricated;  in  the  sub-genus 
Euselaginella  multifarious,  or,  if  tetrastichous,  all  alike. 
Spikes  usually  tetrastichous  and  often  sharply  square, 
but  in  two  sub-genera  dimorphic  on  the  same  plan  as 
the  leaves,  but  mostly  resupinate  (i.e.,  the  small  bracts 
on  the  same  plane  as  the  large  leaves,  and  vice  versti) " 
(J.  G.  Baker,  to  whose  admirable  monograph  of  Selagi- 
nella,  in  the  "Journal  of  Botany,"  1883-5,  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  appended  descriptions  of  the  species 
best  known  to  cultivation  in  this  country).  Selaginellas 
grow  freely  in  any  light  soU,  which  should  be  kept  open 
by  intermixing  charcoal,  or  small  potsherds,  through  it. 
They  require  to  be  kept  quite  moist  at  all  times,  and 
prefer  shade.  Propagated  readily  from  cuttings,  made 
from  the  creeping  stems,  which  emit  roots  at  nearly  every 
joint.  8.  Kraussiana  is  the  well-known  Lycopod  so  useful 
for  edgings  to  greenhouse  beds,  and  for  decorative  pur- 
poses in  pots.  This  may  be  propagated  in  quantity  at 
any  season.  Cuttings  for  preserving  a  collection  of  the 
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Selaginella  —  continued. 

species  should  be  inserted,  about  February  or  March,  in 
the  pots  or  pans  in  which  they  are  to  remain  for  the 
season.  Both  stove  and  greenhouse  Selaginellas  succeed 
under  somewhat  similar  conditions  respectively  to  stove 
and  greenhouse  Ferns. 

S.  affinis  (related),  stems  1ft.  or  more  long,  trailing,  flat  on  the 
back,  bisulcate  on  the  face,  jointed  at  the  nodes,  forked  low 
down  and  copiously  pinnate,  with  erecto-patent,  copiously  com- 
pound branches.  I.  of  the  lower  plane  obtuse  on  the  branchlets, 
ascending,  oblong-lanceolate,  acute,  iin.  to  iin.  long,  bright 
green  ;  leaves  of  the  upper  plane  one-third  as  long,  oblique-oblong, 
cuspidate,  imbricated,  spikes  Jin.  to  Jin.  long;  bracts  ovate, 
cuspidate,  strongly  keeled.  Guiana.  A  rare,  stove  species. 
SY.V.  S.  riffida  (of  gardens). 

S.  africana  (African).    A  synonym  of  S.  Vogelii. 
S.  albo-nitens  (shining-white).*  stems  slender,  trailing,  copiously 
pinnate,  the  upper  branches  simple,  the  lower  slightly  compound. 


, 

1.  of  the  lower  plane  spaced  on  the  mam  stem,  spreading,  oblong- 
lanceolate,  one  line  long,  bright  green,  rather  unequal-sided, 
rounded  on  the  upper  side  at  the  base,  shortly  ciliated  ;  leaves 


, 

lanceolate,  one   line  long,  bright  green,  rather  unequal-si 
rounded  on  the  upper  side  at  the  base,  shortly  ciliated  ;  le 
of  the  upper  plane  one-third  as  long,  oblique-ovate,  distinctly 
cuspidate,    spikes  Jin.  to  £in.  long  ;  bracts  acute,  very  crowded, 
strongly  keeled.    West  Indies.    Greenhouse. 

S.  amcena  (pleasing).    A  variety  of  S.  caulescent. 

S.  apoda  (footless).    A  garden  name  for  S.  apus. 

S.  apus  (footless).*  stems  slender,  trailing,  densely  matted,  lin.  to 
4m.  long,  the  short,  distant,  erecto-patent  branches  simple  or 
forked.  I.  of  the  lower  plane  spaced  below  the  tips  of  the 
branches,  the  upper  spreading,  the  lower  reflexed,  ovate,  acute, 
half  a  line  long,  unequal-sided  ;  leaves  of  the  upper  plane  half 
as  long,  shortly  cuspidate,  spikes  Jin.  to  iin.  long  ;  bracts  ovate, 
acute,  about  one  line  long,  strongly  serrulated.  Canada,  &c. 
Greenhouse.  SYNS.  S.  apoda  and  S.  densa  (of  gardens). 

S.  argentea  (silvery),  of  Spring.  A  variety  of  S.  caulescens.  The 
name  arcjentea  is  also  used  in  trade  catalogues  for  S.  erythropua. 

S.  ascendens  (ascending).    A  form  of  S.  Martensii. 

S.  atroviridis  (dark  green).*  stems  sub-erect,  6in.  to  12in.  long, 
flat  on  the  back,  the  root-fibres  confined  to  the  lower  part, 
decompound,  the  branching  between  pinnatifid  and  pinnate. 
I.  of  the  lower  plane  close,  both  on  the  stem  and  branches, 
spreading  or  rather  ascending,  oblong-rhomboid,  sub-obtuse,  £in. 
to  Jin.  long,  bright  green,  unequal-sided,  obscurely  or  distinctly 
ciliated  ;  leaves  of  the  upper  plane  half  as  long,  oblong,  long- 
cuspidate,  much  imbricated,  spikes  square,  iin.  to  lin.  long  ; 
bracts  ovate,  acute,  strongly  keeled.  Madras,  &c.  Stove. 

S.  azorica  (Azores),  stems  trailing,  rooting  nearly  to  the  tip, 
2in.  to  Sin.  long,  with  several  short,  compound  branches.  I.  of 
the  lower  plane  contiguous  on  the  branches,  oblique-oblong, 
nearly  equilateral,  acute,  iin.  long,  rounded  at  the  base, 
serrulated  from  base  to  apex  along  both  branches,  bright  green  ; 
leaves  of  the  upper  plane  much  imbricated,  more  than  half 
as  long  as  the  others,  oblique,  oblong-lanceolate.  Azores. 
Greenhouse. 

S.  bellula  (rather  pretty),  of  Moore.  A  synonym  of  S.  incequalifolia 
perelegans. 

8.  brasiliensls  (Brazilian),  stems  trailing,  2in.  to  4in.  long, 
copiously  pinnate,  the  branches  erecto-patent,  the  upper  simple, 
the  lower  slightly  decompound.  I.  of  the  lower  plane  spaced  and 
spreading,  except  towards  the  tips  of  the  branches,  nearly  or 
quite  one  line  long,  bright  green,  cordate  at  base  on  the  upper 
side,  distinctly  ciliated  and  imbricated  over  the  stem  ;  leaves 
of  the  upper  plane  half  as  long,  distinctly  cuspidate,  spikes  Jin. 
to  iin.  long  ;  bracts  ovate-lanceolate,  strongly  keeled.  Brazil. 
Greenhouse.  A  near  ally  of  S.  apus. 

S.  Brannli  (Braun's).  stems  1ft.  to  lift,  long,  erect,  pale  straw- 
colour,  simple  in  the  lower  half,  decompound,  deltoid,  and 
flexuous  in  the  upper  half  ;  pinnae  erecto-patent,  deltoid  ;  pinnules 
regular,  short,  deltoid,  spaced  ;  ultimate  branchlets  iin.  to  Jin. 
long.  I.  of  the  lower  plane  contiguous  only  on  the  final  branch- 
lets,  nearly  spreading,  ovate-rhomboid,  half  a  line  long  ;  leaves  of 
the  upper  plane  one-third  to  half  as  long,  shortly  cuspidate. 
spikes  short,  square  ;  bracts  little  longer  than  the  sporangia. 
West  China.  A  distinctly-marked  and  well-known,  greenhouse 
species. 

S.  Brownil  (Brown's).     A  form  of  5.  Kravssiana. 

S.  cassia  (grey).    A  garden  synonym  of  S.  uncinata. 

S.  c.  arborea  (tree-like).    A  synonym  of  S.  Wittdenovii. 

S.  canalicnlata  (channelled).*  stems  sub-erect,  sarmentose, 
3ft.  to  4ft.  long  ;  pinnae  deltoid,  usually  4in.  to  6in.  long,  some- 
tunes  flexuous  and  more  elongated  ;  lower  branchlets  copiously 
compound,  the  tertiary  divisions  more  erecto-patent,  and  not  so 
close  as  in  S.  incequalifolia.  I.  of  the  lower  plane  crowded,  oblong- 
rhomboid,  Tvin.  to  iin.  long  on  the  branchlets,  bright  green, 
cuneate-truncate  on  the  upper,  nearly  square  on  the  lower,  side 
at  the  base;  leaves  of  the  upper  plane  half  as  long,  ovate- 
lanceolate.  spikes  square,  Jin.  to  lin.  long  ;  bracts  cuspidate, 
strongly  keeled.  Eastern  Himalayas,  &c.  Stove.  Bare  in 
cultivation.  SYNS.  S.  caudata,  S.  ehinensit,  S.  sinensis  (of 
gardens). 
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S.  o.  robusta  (robust).  A  very  tall,  strong-growing  garden  fom 
SY.V.  S.  robusta  (of  gardens). 

S.  caudata  (tailed).    A  synonym  of  S.  eanalieulata. 

S.  caulescens  (stemmed).*  stems  generally  6in.  to  12in.  long 
stiffly  erect,  unbranched  in  the  lower  half,  with  spaced,  adpressed 
leaves,  deltoid  and  decompound  in  the  upper  half  ;  pinnae  close, 
deltoid,  with  copiously  sub-ftabellately  compound  lower  pinnules 
the  final  branchlets  ascending.  1.  of  the  lower  plane  crowded) 
ovate,  falcate,  acute,  half  a  line  to  one  line  long,  bright  green, 
slightly  ciliated  on  the  upper  side  at  base ;  leaves  of  the  upper 
plane  a  quarter  to  one-third  as  long,  much  imbricated,  spikes 
square,  Jin.  to  iin.  long;  bracts  ovate,  cuspidate.  Japan, 
China,  &c.  Stove. 

8.  c.  amcena  (pleasing),  stems  erect,  about  1ft  high ;  upper  part 
triangular,  pinnately  branched,  with  spreading,  distant,  acu- 
minate leaves ;  branches  horizontal,  bipinnate.  Mexico.  Whole 
plant  of  a  bright  and  cheerful  green. 

S.  O.  argentea  (silvery).  This  only  differs  from  the  type  in 
the  silvery  sheen  of  its  under  surface.  SYN.  S.  argentea  (of 
gardens). 

S.  c.  Japonlca  (Japanese),  stems,  pinnae  less  crowded,  and  not 
so  decompound  as  in  the  type.  I.  of  the  lower  plane  broadly 
ovate;  those  of  the  main  stem  and  pinnae  nearly  as  broad  as 
long  ;  those  of  the  unbranched  part  of  the  stem  rather  spreading. 
Japan. 

S.  «l»l««MMri«  (Chinese).    A  garden  name  for  S.  canaliculate. 

8.  oognata  (related).    A  synonym  of  S.  Lobbii. 

S.  conferta  (clustered),  stems  very  slender,  trailing,  intermatted, 
lin.  to  2in.  long,  copiously  pinnate,  the  lower  branches  slightly 
compound.  I.  of  the  lower  plane  close,  erecto-patent,  linear- 
oblong,  obtuse,  half  a  line  long,  equal-sided,  strongly  ciliated,  a 
little  imbricated ;  leaves  of  the  upper  plane  one-third  or  one- 
fourth  as  long,  acute,  spikes  very  short ;  bracts  ovate,  crowded, 
strongly  keeled.  Cuba.  Stove. 

S.  convoluta  (convolute),  stems  densely  tufted,1  Sin.  to  bin.  long, 
compound  nearly  to  the  base,  the  primary  branching  pinnate, 
the  short,  broad,  erecto-patent  pinnae  between  pinnate  and  fla- 
bellate.  I.  of  the  lower  plane  much  imbricated,  ascending, 
ovate,  acute,  half  a  line  long,  serrulated,  bright  green ;  leaves 
of  the  upper  plane  half  as  long,  acute,  spikes  square,  Jin.  to 
iin.  long ;  bracts  cuspidate,  strongly  keeled.  Tropical  America. 
Stove. 

S.  cnspidata  (cuspidate).*  stems  densely  tufted,  about  6in. 
long,  branched  nearly  or  quite  from  the  base,  the  primary 
branching  pinnate ;  pinnae  short,  rhomboid,  copiously  com- 
pound, with  contiguous  branchlets.  I.  of  the  lower  plane 
crowded,  ascending,  oblid.ue  -  ovate,  cuspidate,  dilated  and 
ciliated  on  the  upper  side  at  base,  pale  green,  white-edged, 
half  a  line  to  one  line  long ;  leaves  of  the  upper  plane  nearly 
as  long,  cuspidate,  spikes  square,  Jin.  to  iin.  long;  bracts 
cuspidate,  strongly  keeled.  Mexico,  &c.  A  common,  stove 
species. 

S.  c.  elongate  (elongated),  stems  1ft.  or  more  long,  simple  in 
the  lower  part,  the  primary  branches  more  elongated  and  more 
pinnate.  SYN.  Lyeopodivm  eordifolium  (of  gardens). 

S.  delicatissima  (very  delicate),  stems  densely  matted,  very 
slender,  stramineous,  trailing  to  a  length  of  6in.  to  12in.,  forked 
and  copiously  pinnately  branched,  the  branches  copiously  com- 
pound. I.  of  the  lower  plane  spaced,  except  at  the  tips  of  the 
branches,  spreading,  oblong,  obtuse,  broadly  rounded  and 
densely  ciliated  on  the  upper  side  at  base ;  leaves  of  the  upper 
plane  half  as  long,  acute,  strongly  auricled  on  the  outside  at 
base,  spikes  unknown.  Probably  Andine.  Greenhouse.  The 
leaves  and  branches  curl  up  readily  in  drought. 

S.  densa  (dense).    A  garden  name  for  £  apus. 

S.  denticulata  (small- toothed).*  stems  densely  matted,  pale, 
trailing,  bin.  long,  copiously  pinnately  branched,  the  lower 
branches  copiously  fiabellately  compound.  I.  of  the  lower  plane 
close  or  slightly  spaced,  broadly  ovate,  oblique,  sub-acute,  three- 
quarters  of  a  line  to  one  hue  long,  spreading  or  erecto-patent, 
flat,  denticulate,  cordate  on  the  upper  side  at  base,  much  im- 
bricated over  the  stem  ;  leaves  of  the  upper  plane  half  as 
long,  cuspidate,  rather  diverging,  spikes  sessile,  square,  about 
iin.  long ;  bracts  acute,  much  imbricated,  strongly  keeled. 
Mediterranean  region.  Greenhouse.  In  exposed  places,  the 
whole  plant  sometimes  turns  bright  red  when  old. 

S.  dicnrona  (two-coloured).    A  garden  form  of  S.  Vogelii. 

S.  distorta  (distorted),  stems  slender,  trailing  or  sub-erect, 
intermatted,  3m.  to  bin.  long,  obscurely  jointed  at  the  nodes, 
copiously  pinnate,  the  short,  ascending  branches  sub-flabellately 
compound.  I.  of  the  lower  plane  crowded  on  the  branchlets, 
deflexed,  oblong-lanceolate,  acute,  about  half  a  line  long ;  leaves 
of  the  upper  plane  more  than  half  as  long,  imbricated,  oblong, 
acute,  spikes  short,  square ;  bracts  acute,  strongly  keeled. 
Brazil.  Greenhouse. 

S.  d.  major  (larger).  More  luxuriant,  with  stouter  stems,  1ft 
or  more  in  length,  and  often  excurrent  at  the  end;  leaves 
of  the  lower  plane  often  one  line  long,  spreading,  or  rather  as- 
cending. 

S.  divaricate  (divaricate).    A  form  of  S.  Martensii. 
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S.  erythropoa  (red-footed).*  stems  about  9in.  long,  bright 
crimson,  simple  in  the  lower  half  or  third,  deltoid  and  decom- 
pound upwards ;  lower  pinnae  deltoid,  tripinnato ;  final  branch- 
lets  ascending,  contiguous.  I.  of  the  lower  plane  contiguous, 
ascending,  oblong  or  ovate-lanceolate,  acute,  J  in.  to  iin.  long, 
bright  green,  unequal-sided,  strongly  ciliated  and  imbricated 
over  the  stem  on  the  upper  side  at  the  base;  leaves  of  the 
upper  plane  half  as  long,  oblique-ovate,  cuspidate,  spikes  square ; 
bracts  cuspidate,  strongly  keeled.  Tropical  America.  Stove. 
The  form  major  is  more  compound,  the  unbranched  part  of  the 
stem  longer,  and  all  its  leaves  adpressed.  S.  setoga  (of  gardens) 
is  a  starved,  small  form  of  this  species. 

S.  flllclna  (Fern-like).    A  synonym  of  S.  haematodes. 

S.  flabcllata  (fan-shaped),  stems  1ft.  to  2ft.  long,  erect,  simple 
in  the  lower  half,  deltoid  and  decompound  in  the  upper  half ; 


Selaginella — continued. 

S.  flagelliformis  (whip-likeX  A  synonym  of  S.  plumosaflafjelliftra, 
S.  flexnosa  (flexuous).  stems  about  1ft.  long,  flat  on  the  back 
copiously  branched,  the  lower  branches  elongated  and  copiously 
compound,  the  upper  part  assurgent;  root-fibres  often  only 
developed  from  the  lower  half.  I.  of  the  lower  plane  close 
spreading,  bright  green,  oMong-rbomboidal,  sub-acute  iin  to 
iin.  long,  more  produced  on  the  upper  side  of  the  distinct 
midrib,  serrulated  on  the  upper  side  near  the  base  ;  leaves 
of  the  upper  plane  one-third  as  long,  long-cuspidate,  spikes  Ain 

keeled".  ^fi&L^SZ?"  *  l™  long'  CT°Wded'  sharP* 

S.  formosa  (beautiful).    A  form  of  S.  Martensii. 

S.  fOlcrata  (fulcrate).  stems  IJft.  to  2ft.  long,  stiffly  erect 
simple  in  the  lower  half,  with  ?a  few  distant,  small  adpressed 
leaves,  deltoid  and  decompound  in  the  upper  half  ;  pinna;  deltoid. 


S.  flagellifera  (whip-bearing).    A  garden  form  of  S.  plumota. 


FIG.  469.  SELAGINELLA  INVOLVENS  VARIEGATA. 


the  lower  ones  three  or  four-pinnate,  the  rachises  pubescent- 
final  branchlets  contiguous,  iin.  to  iin.  lon<r  I  of  the  lower 
Plane  rather  spaced  even  on  the  branchlets  ascendine  lano^ 
fate,  acute,  Am.  to  iin.  long,  truncate  ;  leases of  t%e  upper" 
plane  half  as  long,  incurved,  not  cuspidate,  spikes  square,  Tin 
to  im.  long;  bracts  little  longer  than  the  sporangia  Fastern 
Himalayas.  A  well-marked,  greenhouse  specfes 

rStflbrS^  (Gaftotf  s>"  *te™  lft-  *<>  2ft.  long,  sub-erect,  with 
root-fibres  from  the  lower  half,  sometimes  excurrent  and  whip- 
£l£*  the,tlP,'  ^piously  Pinnate,  the  branches  pyramidal  an'd 
decompound.  I.  of  the  lower  plane  close  on  the  branchlets, 
spaced  on  the  branches  and  stem,  ascending,  lanceolate 
or  oblong-lanceolate,  acute,  iin.  to  iin.  long,  more  produced 
on  the  upper  side  of  the  midrib,  broadly  rofnded  ancf  shortly 
ciliated  on  the  upper  side  at  the  base,  truncate  and  auricled 
on  the  lower ;  leaves  of  the  upper  plane  one-third  to  one-half 
as  long,  much  imbricated,  spikes  Iin  to  iin  lone-  bracts 
cuspidate,  strongly  keeled.  Mexico.  *  Stove.  g>  *** 
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S.  grandia  (great).*  tUm*  erect,  lift,  to  2ft.  kmg,  simple  fa  the 
lower  half  .deltoid  and  decompound  fa  tiMupper  half,  the 
branching  midway  between flabefoteaad  pimmie^  contiguous 
final  branchleta  jin.  broad.  I.  of  the  lower  plane  crowded. 

S.hffimatode>  (bloody).*  ttem*  1R.  to  2ft.  long,  bright  crimson, 
•mbranched^jhe^rerjbalf.  wiUi_ leaves  mnch^eed  and 

ionsiLTilfaVkmg.    f.oMh^o^r^h^'cot.Siottt 
ovate  or  oblong  rnomboidal,  acute,  iin.  to  iin?  long 
dilated  on  the  upper  side  at  the  base,  broadly 

ofttmlmndwmesis^OT*toSUl>CBOla1^    A"d*t 


«:-.:.   =•!.  r:. 


EJ«3 


*J"Hs 


the  lower  pane  spreading,  close  or  slightly  spaced,  half  a  line 
or  mm  tat*  oblique,  produced  on  the  upperade; 
half  as  kmg,  rather  dive 


•Can  copkms,   often  Iin.   long. 
&.  O.  m.  s.,  xL  p.  173). 
ft.  involvens  (rolled  np). 
long,  deltoid,  twice  orth 


from  the  base,  the 
pinnate.    I.  of  the  lower 
with  a  distinct  casp, 
~  * 


xix.  p.  4M.) 

S.   L   texta 


thanlftjong; 
beOmU  (of  Moore) 


tlewu  rery  densely  tufted.  2m.  to  6in. 
in  pinnate,  branched  nearly  or  quite 
of^gSdesl)etweennabelhUe1and 


CO.  C.  n.  a.. 


peculiar  garden  form,  in  which  the 
e.    STU.  &  tort,  (of  Belgian  gardens). 
S.  L  variegata  (rariegatedX    Tins  only  differs  from  the  type  in 
having  thTtips  of  aomVof  the  branches  creamy-white.     See 
Fig.  469,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Wm.  BulL 


, 
branches  shortT 


tUms  about  1ft.  long,  erect  from  a 
msakato  down  the  face,  copiously  pinnate  ; 
of  the 


kwa-iibue  orate,  aente^dark  green,   sub^iaphanous.    rery 

on^hTup^^ide  afb^f  and  imbn^ed^ve?the  stem;  tarn 
long,  ovate-oblang,  cuspi 
le  flattened  ;  bracts  not 


of  the  upper  plane  one-third 
Oca  short,  often  twin,  but  little 


is  a  dwarf  form  from  the  Azores.      Tbe  form 
leaves  ;  vsrieymta  is  a  variegated  form. 

S.  lavigatt.  (smooth).*  Hem*  erect,  1ft.  to  lift,  long,  simple  fa 
the  low^half,  the  tav^smalU  distant  _»nd  soon  decKSous. 


deltoid 


petiolate,  deltoid, 


or  twice 


S.  L  Lyalli  (LyalTs).     Hem*,  lower  pinnae  bipinnate,  with  final 
dirisiotts  Jm.  to  Iin.  long.    A  more  compound  rariety. 

redX*     The  Kesurrection  Club-moss, 
d  for  sale  as  a  vegetable  curiosity. 
p  rtems  unroll  and 


ascendent,    ditmriemt*.  /ormotn,    the    rariegated    ntmtm,   and 


erect,  densely  tvfted.  6in.  to 
9in.  long,  copiously  pinnate,  the  base  bUulcate  ;  lower  branches 
copioosTy  compound  L  of  the  lower  plane  contiguous  on  the 
branchleta,  spaced  on  the  main  stem,  erecto-pateat,  obliquely 
oblong-lanceolate,  acute,  dark  green,  one  line  longVrery  nnequaJ- 


sidedserndated  on  the  oppeiedn  broadlySurf 
ciliated,  and  a  little  imbricated  over  the  stem  on  the  upper  side 
at  ten;  fams  of  the  upper  plane  one-half  to  one-third  as 
long,  ovate  or  ovate-lanceolate,  cuspidate.  «pOe*  copious,  re- 
supinate,  iin.  to  iin.  long;  bracts  of  the  upper  plane  ' 
late-rhomboid,  those  of  tFe  lower  plane  onte,  c^pidate. 
Guinea.  Store.  Srx  &  rvirricaulit. 

S.  mntabilis  (changeable).    A  synonym  of  5.  terpemt. 

S.  patula  (spreading).  *ttnu  slender,  pale,  -trailing.  6in. 
l^n&witha  loigTwhip-like  tip.  and  numerous  short,  alt 
pinSately^rranged  branches  with  three  to  ^- 

E  it  £ 


Upper 


ta«ht  green,  the  midrib  distinct,  cfliated  and 
rachis  on  the  upper  side  at  the 

ng.  obUqne-orate,  a 

Sspidate,    much   imbricated,    stoongly    keeled. 


rachis  on  the  upper  side  at  tbe  base;  leaves  of  tbe  upper  plane 
one-third  as  long,  oblique-ovate,  acute.    tpiXa  square,  Juu  to  tin. 


aa  long. 
bracts 


b»4h    :  a| 


form  of  this  species.    STK.  & 

plane  spaced,  except  towards  the  tips  of  the  branchleta,  mneh 
spacedlonthe  maLVstem.  ascendingT  oblong-lanceolate.  Jin.  to 
imTloiig.  broadly  rounded  on  the  npper  ade  at  base ;  leaves 
of  OiTupper  plane  one-thud  as  long,  oblique,  with  a  distinct 

•*  •-"  •— 


. ^  . 

longer  thu  tlM  sponutsia.    Awns,  ISba. 
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S.  rlglda  (rigid).    A  garden  name  for  S.  afflnii. 

S.  robnsta  (robust).     A  garden  name  for  S.  canallculata  robusta. 

S.  rubella  (reddish),  stems  1ft.  long,  sub-erect,  with  root-fibres 
from  the  lower  half,  reddish-brown,  pinnately  branched,  the 
lower  branches  cuneate,  with  five  to  seven  branchlets.  I.  of  th 
lower  plane  ascending,  crowded  on  the. branchlet s,  ol blique- 
oblong,  obtuse  or  obscurely  cuspidate,  ^m.  to  iin.  long  dark 
greenfturning  reddish  with  age,  more  produced  and  ciliated  on 
the  upper  side  at  the  base ;  leaves  of  the  upper  plane  half  as 
long,  ovate,  cuspidate,  much  imbricated,  spites  square,  Jm 
to  Iin.  long;  bracts  long-cuspidate,  ^rongly  keeled.  N ative 
country  unknown,  1870.  Greenhouse.  (G.  C.  1871,  p.  WM.) 

8.  rnbricaulls  (red-stemmed).    A  synonym  of  S.  molliceps. 

S.  selaginoides  (Fir  Club-moss-like).    A  synonym  of  S.  spinosa. 

S.  serpens  (winding),  stems  densely  matted,  quite  trailing,  6in. 
to  9iii  long,  copiously  pinnate,  branched,  with  numerous,  erecto- 
patent  slightly  compound  branches.  I.  of  the  lower  plane 
crowded,  spreading,  three-quarters  of  a  line  long,  ovate-oblong 
bright  gVeen  with  a  distinct  midrib,  both  sides  rounded  and 
ciliated  at  base;  leaves  of  the  upper  plane  one-third  as  long 
acute,  spikes  square,  iin.  to  *in.  long ;  bracts  cuspidate,  crowded, 
.strongly  keeled.  West  Indies.  A  well-known,  stove  species. 
SYNsfs.  mutabUis,  S.  variabilis,  S.  varians. 

S.  setosa  (bristly).    A  garden  form  of  S.  erythropus. 

S.  sinensis  (Chinese).    A  garden  synonym  of  S.  canaliculate. 

S  spinosa  (spiny),  barren  stems  short,  trailing,  slender,  little 
branched,  with  short,  ascending  branches.  I.  lax  and  spreading 
on  the  lower  part  of  the  barren  branches,  dense  and  ascending 
upwards,  lanceolate,  half  a  line  to  one  line  long,  acute,  bright 
green,  ciliated,  fertile  stems  erect,  simple,  2m.  to  3m.  long,  with 
a  leafy  peduncle  about  as  long  as  the  spike,  spike  multifarious  ; 
bracts  lax,  ascending,  lanceolate  or  ovate-lanceolate,  iin.  to  iin. 
long,  strongly  ciliated,  not  acutely  keeled.  Europe  (Britain), 
North  America.  Hardy.  STN.  S.  selaginoides. 

S.  spinulosa  (small-spined).  stems  very  slender,  trailing,  Iin.  to 
2in.  long,  little-branched.  I.  of  the  lower  plane  spaced  even  on 
the  branchlets,  oblong,  obtuse,  half  a  line  long,  pale  green, 
strongly  ciliated;  leaves  of  the  upper  plane  a  quarter  to  one- 
third  as  long,  oblong,  acute,  spikes  short,  square ;  bracts  cus- 
pidate, strongly  keeled.  Java.  Stove. 

S.  stolonifera  (stolon-bearing).    A  form  of  S.  Martensii. 

3.  suberosa  (slightly  erose).  stems  densely  tufted,  sub-erect, 
often  above  1ft.  long,  pale,  shining  brown,  copiously  pinnate,  the 
branching  erecto-patent  and  decompound,  the  root-fibres  some- 
times extending  half-way  up  to  it.  I.  of  the  lower  plane  spaced 
and  erecto-patent  on  the  branches,  very  distant  and  spreading  on 
the  main  stem,  oblique-lanceolate  or  ovate-lanceolate,  acute, 
bright  green,  unequal-sided,  much  produced,  broadly  rounded, 
shortly  ciliated ;  leaves  of  the  upper  plane  half  as  long,  long- 
cuspidate,  spikes  copious,  Jin.  to  Sin.  long,  resupinate ;  bracts 
of  the  upper  plane  lanceolate,  erecto-patent,  of  the  lower  plane 
ascending,  ovate,  cuspidate.  Khasia  Mountains.  Greenhouse. 

S.  suloata  (furrowed),  stems  trailing  in  the  lower  half,  usually 
assurgent  in  the  upper  half,  deeply  bisulcate  down  the  face, 
jointed  at  the  nodes,  copiously  flabellate-pinnate,  the  final 
branchlets  contiguous.  I.  of  the  lower  plane  close  on  the 
branchlets,  spaced  on  the  stem,  oblong-lanceolate,  acute,  iin.  to 
iin.  long,  auricled  on  both  sides  at  base ;  leaves  of  the  upper 
plane  one-third  as  long,  long-cuspidate,  spikes  Jin.  to  iin.  long, 
square ;  bracts  acute,  strongly  keeled.  South  Brazil.  Green- 
house. 

S.  tcxta.    See  S.  involvens  toxta. 

S.  uncinata  (hooked).*  stems  weak,  slender,  pale  straw-coloured, 
bisulcate  on  the  face,  trailing,  1ft.  to  2ft.  long,  with  a  long,  ex- 
current  tip,  and  alternate,  snort,  pinnately  arranged,  copiously 
compound  branches.  I.  of  the  lower  plane  sub-ovate,  Ain.  to 
iin.  long,  close  or  rather  spaced  on  the  branches,  thin,  bright 
blue-green,  minutely  petiolate,  both  sides  cordate  at  base  ;  leaves 
of  the  upper  plane  one-third  as  long,  cuspidate,  much  imbricated. 
spikes  Jin.  to  iin.  long,  square ;  bracts  one  line  long,  crowded, 
sharply  keeled.  China.  A  well-known,  greenhouse  species. 
This  is  the  proper  name  of  the  blue-tinted  plant  known  in 
gardens  as  £  eaisia. 

S.  variabilis  (variable).    A  synonym  of  S.  serpens. 

S.  varians  (variable).    A  synonym  of  S.  serpens. 


S.  Victorias  (Victoria's),  stems  sub-erect,  sarmentose,  3ft.  to  4ft. 
long ;  pinnae  lanceolate-deltoid,  6in.  to  9in.  long,  caudate  ;  upper 
pinnules  erecto-p'atent  and  simple,  contiguous,  the  lower  forked 
or  slightly  pinnate.  I.  of  the  lower  plane  crowded,  oblong- 
>ne  line  long,  dark  bright  green, 
of  the  upper  plane  a  quarter  as 
ces  square,  Iin.  to  2in.  long ;  bracts 


,      .    ,  plane  crowded,  oblong- 

lanceolate,  falcate,   acute,    one   "—  '  — - 
obscurely  petiolate;    leaves  of 

long,  much  imbricated,    spikes  square.Tin.  to  2in.  long; 

acutely  keeled.    Borneo,  &c.,  1879.    Stove.    Eare  in  cultivation. 
(G.  C.  n.  s.,  xi.  p.  75.) 

S.  yitionlosa  (tendrilled).  stems  about  9in.  long,  stramineous, 
simple  in  the  lower  part,  deltoid  and  decompound  upwards  • 
pinnae  deltoid  bi-  or  tripinnate,  the  root-fibres  sometimes 
extending  to  the  axils  of  the  lowest  pinnae,  the  contiguous, 
ascending  final  segments  iin.  to  Iin.  long.  I  of  the  lower  plane 
contiguous,  ascending,  lanceolate  or  oblique-ovate,  acute,  T\in 
to  'in.  long,  bright  green;  leaves  of  the  upper  plane  one-third 


Selaginella—  continued. 

as  long,  oblique-ovate,   cuspidate,     spikes   square;  bracts  cus- 
pidate, strongly  keeled.    Central  America  and  Venezuela.    Stove. 

S.  Vogelii  (Vogel's).  stems  1ft.  to  2ft.  long,  erect,  simple  in  the 
lower  half,  often  pink-tinted,  with  a  few  distant,  small,  adpressed 
leaves,  deltoid  and  decompound  in  the  upper  half  ;  lower  pinnae 


deltoid,  petiolate,  three  or  four-pinnate,  the  contiguous,  erecto- 
patent  final  divisions  Jin.  to  fin.  long.  I.  of  the  lower  plane 
spaced  even  on  the  branchlets,  lanceolate  or  oblong-lanceolate, 


ascenng,  acute,  one  to  two  nes  long,  bright  green,  both  eges 
liable  to  be  revolute,  truncate  at  base  ;  leaves  of  the  upper  plane 
minute,  with  a  large  cusp,  spikes  square,  Jin.  to  iin.  long  ; 

ove.    Well 


bracts  cuspidate,  strongly  keeled.    West  Africa. 
SYN.  S.  africana. 


Stove. 

known  in  cultivation.  SYN.  S.  africana.  There  is  a  variegated 
form.  S.  dichrous  is  a  garden  form  of  this  species. 

S.  Wallichii  (Wallich's).*  stems  sarmentose,  sub-erect,  2ft.  to 
3ft.  long  ;  pinnae  lanceolate,  6in.  to  9in.  long  ;  pinnules  invariably 
simple,  crowded,  erecto-patent,  Iin.  to  14m.  long,  the  end  one 
sometimes  3in.  to  4in.  long.  1.  of  the  lower  plane  crowded, 
oblong-lanceolate,  slightly  falcate,  pointed  at  the  upper  corner, 
equal-sided,  the  lower  ones  of  the  pinnules  TUn.  to  iin.  long,  the 
upper  gradually  smaller,  dark  bright  green,  obscurely  petiolulate, 
truncate  or  slightly  cordate  on  both  sides  at  the  base  ;  leaves  of 
the  upper  plane  a  quarter  as  long,  much  imbricated,  spikes 
square,  terminal  on  the  pinnules,  Jin.  to  Iin.  long  ;  bracts 
cuspidate,  strongly  keeled.  India.  A  common  and  ornamental, 
stove  species. 

S.  Willdenovii  (Willdenow's).*  stems  climbing  to  a  length  of 
12ft.  to  20ft.  or  more  ;  pinnae  spreading,  deltoid,  1ft.  to  2ft.  long, 
pinnules  deltoid  and  decompound  ;  ultimate  branches  short  and 
contiguous.  I.  of  the  lower  plane  crowded,  ascending,  ovate  or 
oblong,  Jjin.  to  iin.  long,  green  with  a  tint  of  blue,  obscurely 
petiolate,  cordate  on  both  sides  at  base  ;  leaves  of  the  upper 

?lane  one-third  as  long,  not  cuspidate,  spikes  square,  £in.  to 
in.  long  ;  bracts  scarcely  larger  than  the  sporangia.  Cochin 
China,  &c.  A  well-known,  stove  species.  SYN.  S.  ecesia  arborea. 

SELAGO  (the  old  Latin  name,  used  by  Pliny,  for  a 
plant  which  the  Drnids  gathered  with  mysterious  cere- 
monies). OBD.  8elagine<B.  A  genus  com- 
prising nearly  eighty  species  of  green- 
house shrubs  or  under-shrnbs,  often 
Heath-like,  rarely  dwarf,  annual  herbs  ; 
one  is  a  native  of  Madagascar,  another 
is  found  in  tropical  Africa,  and  the  rest 
are  extra-tropical  South  African.  Flowers 
in  the  axils  of  the  ovate  or  narrow  bracts, 
or  rarely  shortly  pedicellate  with  a  bract, 
in  terminal  spikes  ;  calyx  two,  three,  or 
five-cleft;  corolla  limb  oblique  or  sub- 
bilabiate  ;  stamens  four,  didynamous. 
Leaves  narrow  or  rather  small,  some- 
times very  small,  alternate,  scattered,  or 
the  lower  ones  rarely  opposite  ;  often 
fascicled  in  the  axils,  entire  or  toothed. 
A  selection  of  species,  including  those 
best  known  in  gardens,  is  given  below. 
They  are  of  easy  culture  in  sandy  loam 
or  peat  and  sand.  Propagation  may  be 
effected  by  seeds  ;  or  by  cuttings  of 
half  -ripened  wood,  inserted  in  sandy  soil, 
under  a  bell  glass,  in  bottom  heat.  All 
are  South  African  sub-shrubs,  flowering 
in  summer. 

S.  oorymbosa  (corymbose),  fl.  white,  corym- 
bose ;  corolla  tube  scarcely  exceeding  the 
calyx;  bracts  ovate-linear.  I.  linear,  fas- 
cicled. Stem  erect,  branched,  pubescent. 
h.  2ft.  — 


S.  distans  (distant).  JL  white;  calyx  seg- 
ments acuminate,  shorter  than  the  corolla 
tube ;  spikes  solitary,  terminal,  scattered- 
flowered ;  bracts  oblong.  I.  fascicled,  two 
to  three  lines  long,  slightly  incurved,  semi-  FIG.  470.  FLOWER- 
terete,  obtuse.  Stems  sub-dichotomously  INQ  BRANCH  OP 
branched  ;  branchlets  pubescent,  ft.  1ft.  1845.  SELAGO  DISTANS. 
See  Fig.  470.  (B.  B.  xxxi.  46.) 

S.  fasciculata  (fascicled).    A  synonym  of  S.  serrata. 

S.  fruticosa  (shrubby).  /.  yellow,  in  pedunculate  heads,  spikes, 
or  panicles ;  corolla  scarcely  exceeding  the  calyx.  I.  linear, 
slightly  obtuse,  glabrous,  slightly  spreading  or  the  lower  ones 
reflexed,  solitary  or  sub-fasciculate,  " 


h.  1ft.    1774. 


the   margins    revolute. 
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Selago  —  continued. 

S.  Gillli  (Gill's).*  fl.  pink  ;  corolla  tubular  ;  spikelets  terminal, 
lin.  to  3in.  long,  or  the  panicle  shortened  and  loosely  few- 
flowered.  I.  clustered,  whitish,  glabrous,  elliptic-lanceolate  or 
the  lower  ones  ovate,  three  to  six  lines  long.  Stem  branched. 
A.  6in.  1829.  (B.  M.  3028  ;  B.  R.  1504.) 

S.  rapunculoides  (Rampion-like).    A  synonym  of  S.  spuria. 

S.  rotundifolia  (round-leaved),  fl.  purple  ;  corolla  tube  filiform, 
three  or  four  times  longer  than  the  calyx  ;  spikelets  terminal, 


straight,  pedunculate,  scarcely  lin.  long.  I.  obovate-elliptic, 
glabrous,  entire,  clustered-fasciculate.  Stem  straight,  terete. 
A.  1ft.  1814. 


S.  serrata  (toothed),    fl,  blue,  disposed  in  long  spikes  or  fascicled 

corymbs  ;  corolla  tube  filiform,  elongated ;  bracts  linear-subulate. 

I.  obovate-elliptic,  acute,  serrated,  decurrent,    often  glabrous. 

Stems  straight,  leafy.    A.  1ft.    1774.     SYN.  S.  fasciculata  (B.  B. 

184 ;  L.  B.  C.  1423). 
S.  spuria  (spurious),    fl.  violet ;  corolla  tube  filiform,  very  long ; 

spikes  short,  terminal.    /.  linear-elongated,  acute,  toothed,  the 

upper  ones  shorter  and  entire.    Stem  nearly  simple,  erect.    A.  2ft. 

1824.    SYN.  S.  rapunculoides. 

SELANDB.IA  CEB.ASI.  A  name  formerly  given  in 
England  to  the  Sawfly  now  known  as  Eriocampa  limacina, 
the  parent  of  the  dreaded  Slugworm,  frequently  so  destruc- 
tive to  most  kinds  of  fruit-trees,  e.g.,  Cherry,  Pear,  and 
many  others,  as  well  as  to  several  forest-trees,  e.g.,  Oak 
and  Birch.  See  Slug-worms. 

SELATITTM.     A  synonym  of  Gentiana. 

SELENIA  (probably  from  selene,  the  moon ;  con- 
nection not  obvious).  OED.  Cruciferce.  A  small  genus 
(two  species)  of  small,  hardy,  annual  herbs,  natives  of 
Texas  and  Arkansas.  Flowers  yellowish,  in  terminal, 
leafy  racemes  ;  sepals  spreading,  coloured,  sub-equal ; 
petals  erect.  Leaves  pinnatisect.  8.  aurea,  whether  for 
the  colour  or  odour  of  its  flowers,  or  for  the  consider- 
able time  it  remains  in  blossom,  is  well  worthy  of  cul- 
tivation. It  requires  similar  treatment  to  other  hardy 
annuals. 

S.  aurea  (golden).*  fl.  erect,  the  lower  ones  solitary  in  the  upper 
axils,  the  upper  ones  collected  into  a  sub-corymbose  raceme ; 
sepals  greenish-yellow  ;  petals  golden-yellow,  twice  as  long  as  the 
sepals,  obovate-spathulate.  June.  I.  lin.  to  2in.  long,  iin.  to  iin. 
broad,  linear-oblong,  pinnatifid ;  segments  about  five  to  seven 
pairs.  A.  Sin.  1881.  (B.  M.  6607.) 

SEIiENIFEDIUM    (from   selenis,   a  little   crescent, 
and  pedion    or    podion,    a    slipper ;    in  allusion    to   the 
crescentic,    slipper-shaped     labellum).      South     American 
Lady's  Slipper.     Including    Uropedium.     OED.  Orchidece. 
A    genus    comprising   about    a    dozen    species   of   stove, 
terrestrial  Orchids,  differing  from  Cypripedium  in  having 
a  three-celled  and  three-furrowed  or  three-lobed   ovary; 
they  inhabit  the   mountainous  parts   of  South   America, 
Flowers    showy   or  rarely  mediocre,   pedicellate;    sepals 
spreading;    petals   free;    lip    sessile,   spreading,    inflated 
like    a    slipper;    peduncles    many-flowered.     Stem    erect, 
leafy.     Eegarding    8.   SchUmii,   Mr.   B.  S.   Williams    re- 
marks (in  the  "Orchid  Grower's  Manual"):  "This  is   a 
difficult  plant  to  cultivate.  -The  imported  plants  appear 
as   if  they  had  been   growing  beside   streams    of   water 
which    are   subjected    to   being  flooded,   for    the    leaves 
are  frequently  coated  to   a  great   extent  with  deposited 
mud;  and   it  would,  therefore,  appear  that   our   difficul- 
ties with  this  plant   have  arisen  chiefly  from  an  insuffi- 
cient supply  of  water.     We  pot  in  peat,  adding  a  little 
turfy  loam    and    sand,   with    good    drainage,   and    take 
care  that    water   does  not    lodge   in  the   heart  of    the 
plant.     It  is  best  grown  at  the  cool  end  of  the  Cattieya 
house."     For  general  culture,  see  Cypripedium   (under 
which  the  species  were  formerly  included). 
S.  AinswortMi  (Ainsworth's).*  fl.,  upper  sepal  whitish  or  yel- 
lowish-green, bordered  with  pale  purple,  the  lower  one  very  wide, 
ventricose ;  petals  rather  broad,  purple,  with  a  green  mid-vein 
and  a  pallid  area  near  the  base ;  side  lacinije  of  lip  reflexed, 
pale  sulphur-yellow,  copiously  spotted  inside  at  base  ;  staminode 
sulphur-colour,  with  a  dark  purple,  hairy  border  outside.    1878. 
A  hybrid  between  S.  Sedeni  and  S.  Roezlii. 
8  albo-purpureum  (white-and-purple).  /.  much  larger  than  in 
'S  Sedeni;   dorsal  sepal  having  a  pinkish  tinge  on  the  margin, 
elon-nted-ovate ;    petals  pinkish,   5in.    to    6m.    long,   twisted, 


Selenipedium— continued. 

hanging  down  beyond  the  lip ;  pouch  of  the  lip  dull  crimson- 
red,  the  inflected  edges  at  its  base  ivory-white,  bordered  with 

Rink,  and  nearly  covered  by  rosy  spots.    1.  long,  green,  linear- 
mite.     A  handsome  garden  hybrid  between  S.  Dominianum 
and  S.  Schlimii.    SYN.  Cypripedium  albo-purpureum  (Gn.  xxL  332X 

S.  calurum  (beautiful-tailed).*  fl.  large  and  showy,  freely  pro- 
duced ;  dorsal  sepal  pale  green,  longitudinally  ribbed  with 
purple ;  petals  pale  green,  edged  with  rose-red  near  the  base, 
wholly  bright  rose-red  at  apex,  2iin.  long,  narrower  and  more 
twisted  than  in  S.  Sedeni ;  lip  of  a  deep  wine-crimson  outside, 
very  handsome.  I.  elongated,  channelled,  acute,  green,  in  a 
thick  tuft.  Stems  tall,  branched,  brownish-red.  A  handsome, 
free-flowering  hybrid  between  S.  lonqifolium  and  S.  Sedeni. 
SYN.  Cypripedium  calurum  (F.  &  P.  1884;  145 ;  W.  O.  A.  iii.  136). 


Fio.  471.  INFLORESCENCE  OP  SELENIPEDIUM  DOMINIANUM. 

S.  cardinale  (cardinal),  fl.,  dorsal  sepal  blush-white,  faintly 
striped  with  green  ;  petals  blush-white,  with  a  patch  of  crimson- 
purple  hairs  towards  the  base  ;  lip  similar  to  that  of  S.  Schlimii, 
but  about  lin.  in  diameter.  December.  A  beautiful  hybrid 
between  S.  Sedeni  and  S.  Schlimii  albijtorum. 

S.  cariclnum  (Carex-like).*  fl.  pale  green,  the  sepals  and  petals 
having  a  white  margin,  and  the  ends  being  blotched  with  brown  ; 
petals  narrow,  defiexed  and  twisted ;  lip  black-dotted  on  the 
inner  margin,  oblong ;  staminode  bordered  with  black  hairs ; 
spike  rising  clear  of  the  leaves,  four  to  seven-flowered.  1.  stiff, 
narrow,  channelled.  A.  1ft.  or  more.  Peru.  Plant  having  a 
Sedge-like  appearance.  SYNS.  S.  Pearcei  (F.  d.  S.  1648),  Cy- 
pripedium caricinum  (B.  M.  54>6). 

S.  caudatum  (tailed).*  fl.,  sepals  and  petals  yellowish,  marked 
with  brown ;  petals  taU-likef  often  reaching  24ft.  in  length, 
more  deeply  coloured  towards  the  base ;  lip  reddish-brown,  the 
basal  portion  yellow,  spotted  with  reddish-brown ;  scapes  1ft.  to 
lift  high.  April  and  May.  J.  ensiform,  distichous,  light  green. 
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Chiriqui,  Peru,  1851.  A  very  remarkable,  stemless,  evergreen 
orchid.  SYN.  Cypripedium  caudatum  (F.  d.  S.  566;  G.  C.  n.  s., 
iii.  p.  211 ;  Gn.  iii.  313 ;  L.  &  P.  F.  G.  L  9 ;  B.  G.  661 ;  B.  H.  1857, 
p.  318,  and  1885,  p.  472 ;  W.  S.  O.  ii.  1). 

S.  c.  rosenm  (rose-coloured),  fl.  dark  rose,  intermixed  with  the 
yellow  and  green.  (I.  H.  1886,  596.) 

S.  conchiferum  (shell-bearing),  fl.,  dorsal  sepal  whitish,  veined 
with  pale  greenish-yellow,  oblong-triangular ;  petals  white,  veined 
with  green  at  base,  brownish-crimson  towards  the  tips,  twisted, 
ribbon-like;  lip  pale  olive-green,  having  the  inflexed  side  lobes 
spotted  with  brown,  and  covered  at  the  top  with  green  warts. 
A  hybrid  between  S.  caricinum  and  S.  Roezlii. 

S.  Dominianum  (Dominy's).*  fl.  yellowish-green,  tinged  with 
coppery -brown ;  lip  deep  reddish-brown  in  front,  with  sharper 
reticulations,  yellowish-green  behind,  the  incurved  mouth  also 
yellowish,  spotted  with  dark  purple  ;  stems  erect,  three-flowered. 
I.  linear-elongate,  broader  than  in  S.  caricinum,  between  which 
and  S.  caudatum  this  plant  is  a  hybrid.  See  Fig.  471.  SYN. 
Cypripedium  Dominianum  (F.  M.  499;  F.  &  P.  1874,  57; 
Gn  ift!  491). 

S.  grande  (large).*  fl.  large  ;  dorsal  sepal  yellowish-white,  veined 
with  yellowish-green,  elongated,  incurved;  petals  ribbon-like, 
more  than  1ft.  long,  pendulous,  broadest  at  base,  where  they  are 
yellowish-white  and  hairy,  the  narrow  part  crimson  ;  lip  large 
and  prominent,  narrow  at  base,  where  the  unfolded  lobes  are 
whitish,  spotted  with  crimson,  the  front  part  greenish-yellow, 
paler  and  whitish  beneath  ;  staminode  yellow,  flushed  with  crim- 
son, fringed  on  its  upper  edge  with  blackish-crimson  hairs  ;  scape 
3ft.  high,  many-flowered.  1.  sword-shaped,  2ft.  to  2Jft  long.  A 
grand  hybrid  between  S.  caudatum  and  S.  Roezlii. 

S.  Hincksianum  (Hincks').  fl.,  sepals  whitish-green,  with 
nerves  of  a  darker  tint;  petals  light  greenish,  with  a  deep 
greenish  middle  line  and  a  brown  border  at  base,  the  tails 
brown  ;  lip  green,  marked  with  some  small,  brown  spots  near  the 
base,  long  and  narrow.  ~  ' 
Hincksianum. 


, 
Darien,    1878.      SYN.    Cypripedium 


S.  kaietenrnm  (Kaieteur  Fall).    A  synonym  of  S.  Lindleyanum. 

S.  Undent  (Linden's).*  /.,  sepals  white,  veined  with  green,  broad, 
oval-lanceolate,  the  linear-ligulate  petals  and  lip  velvety-white, 
streaked  with  green  at  base,  the  points  lengthened  out  into  pur- 
plish-red, tail-like  appendages,  sometimes  2ft.  long  ;  scape 
branching,  velvety,  two-flowered,  1ft.  or  more  high.  May. 
I.  erect,  ligulate,  obtuse,  pale  green,  lOin.  long,  forming  a  di- 
stichous tuft.  New  Grenada,  1850.  SYN.  Uropedium  Lindeni 
(B.  H.  1854,  193  ;  F.  d.  S.  vi  123  ;  R.  G.  315  ;  B.  H.  1857,  p.  511  ; 
B.  X.  0.  15). 

S.  Lindleyannm  (Lindley's).  fl.,  sepals  pale  green,  with  red- 
dish-brown nerves  on  the  outside,  pubescent,  with  crisped 
margins,  the  upper  one  hooded  at  apex  ;  petals  pale  green,  with 
brownish-crimson  veins,  2iin.  long,  falcately  linear,  the  margins 
recurved  and  ciliated  ;  lip  light  olive-green,  with  brownish- 
crimson  veins,  and  densely  dotted  on  the  side  lobes  ;  scape  many- 
flowered,  pubescent.  I.  coriaceous,  bright  dark  green,  7in.  to  9in. 
long,  2in.  to  2iin.  broad.  Kaieteur  Fall,  British  Guiana,  1885. 
SYN.  S.  kaieteurum. 

S.  longifolium  Gong-leaved),  fl.,  dorsal  sepal  yellowish-green, 
streaked  with  purple,  the  lower  ones  large  ;  petals  green,  with  a 
red  marginal  band,  bordered  with  white,  several  inches  long  ;  lip 
green,  suffused  with  shining  purplish-brown;  spike  many- 
flowered.  I.  distichous,  long-ligulate,  keeled,  dark  green.  Cen- 
tral America,  1869.  SYN.  Cypripedium  longifolium  (B.  H.  1873, 
p.  65  ;  B.  M.  5970  ;  F.  &  P.  1871,  126),  C.  Reichenbachianum. 

S.  L  coloratura  (coloured),  fl.  with  purplish-veined  sepals  and 
purplish  petals.  I.  broader.  1873.  A  fine  variety. 

S.  Pearcel  (Pearce's).    A  synonym  of  S.  caricinum. 

S.  porphyreum  (porphyry-coloured).  fl.  nearly  purplish,  very 
much  like  those  of  S.  Sedeni,  but  the  open  sides  of  the  slipper- 
like  lip  are  not  provided  with  tumid  protuberances,  and  lioth 
petals  and  the  odd  sepal  are  very  distinctly  shaped,  more  tapered 
to  the  point  /.  as  in  S.  Roezlii.  1878.  A  hybrid  between 
S.  Roezlii  and  S.  Sehlimii. 

S.  reticulatum  (reticulated),     fl.  whitish,  reticulatelv   veined 
with  green  ;  dorsal  sepal  narrow-lanceolate,  acute  ;  lower  on 
broadly  elliptic-oblong,  very  obtusely  rounded  at  apex  ;  peta 
linear,  acute,  twisted,  horizontally  spreading.     Ecuador    18 
A  remarkable  species. 

S.  Roezlii  (Boezl's).*  fl.  very  large  ;  dorsal  sepal  yellowish-green, 
suffused  with  rosy.purple  on  the  borders,  the  lateral  ones  flesh- 
coloured  ;  petals  green,  with  a  bright  red-purple  border  and  tip, 
linear-lanceolate,  spreading  ;  lip  3in.  long,  the  saccate  part 
greenish-yellow  ;  scape  manjr.flowered,  3ft.  high.  March  to  May. 
1.  2ft.  long,  2in.  broad,  bright  green,  ligulate,  keeled.  New 
Grenada,  1873.  SYN.  Cypripedium  Roezlii  (B  M  6217  •  F  M 
ser.  ii.  119  ;  I.  H.  ser.  iif  138;  B.  G.  754). 

S.  Sehlimii  (Schlim's).*  /.  2in.  across  ;  sepals  and  petals  white 
mottled  and  striped  with  dark  rose  ;  lip  white,  the  front  of  the 
pouch  marked  with  a  large  blotch  of  de  • 


petals 
1885 
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S.  S.  albiflorum  (white-flowered).  fl.,  sepals  and  petals  white, 
dusted  with  delicate  pink  at  the  base ;  lip  white,  suffused  with 
rose,  more  deeply  coloured  opposite  the  bright  yellow  column. 
Winter.  1875.  A  robust,  free-growing  variety.  SYN.  Cypripedium 
Sehlimii  albijlorum  (L  H.  183.) 


Fio.  472.  INFLORESCENCE  AND  LEAF  OF  SELENIPEDIUM  SCHLIMII. 

S.  Schroderw  (Baroness  Schroder's).*  /.,  dorsal  sepal  pale 
reddish-green,  lined  with  greenish-purple ;  petals  whitish-green 
in  the  centre,  stained  with  purplish-crimson,  4in.  long,  very 
broad,  turned  downwards  ;  lip  dull  crimson,  resembling  that 
of  S.  caudatum.  December.  1.  as  in  S.  Sedeni.  Stems  branch- 
ing. A  very  distinct  hybrid  between  S.  caudatum  and  S.  Sedeni. 
(W.  O.  A.  196.) 

S.  Sedeni  (Seden's).*  fl.  large  and  showy  ;  sepals  greenish-white, 
ovate;  petals  longer,  white,  edged  with  purplish  -  crimson, 
twisted ;  lip  rich  crimson,  white  and  crimson-spotted  inside  ; 
stem  taller  than  the  leaves,  bearing  several  flowers.  I.  ligulate, 
tapering,  about  1ft.  long,  deep  green.  A  handsome  hybrid 
between  S.  longifolium  and  S.  Sehlimii,  See  Fig.  473.  SYN.  Cy- 
pripedium  Sedeni  (F.  M.  ser.  ii.  206,  302  ;  R.  G.  1875,  p.  150,  and 
1877,  p.  86 ;  B.  H.  1879,  p.  470). 

S.  S.  candidnlnm  (whitish).  Jl.,  sepals  and  petals  white,  with  a 
rosy  hue  on  the  edge ;  lip  purple.  A  hybrid  between  S.  longi- 
folium and  S.  Sehlimii  albijlorum, 

S.  stenophyllum  (narrow-leaved).  /.,  dorsal  sepal  rosy,  very 
pallid,  green-nerved ;  the  lower  one  the  same  colour,  but  nearly 
white  in  the  centre,  shell-like  ;  petals  purplish  at  their  ends, 
much  bearded  towards  the  cordate  base  ;  lip  pale  purplish  the 
mouth  of  the  inflexed  lobes  greenish-white,  and  streaked  'with 
rows  of  purple  blotches.  I.  lorate,  linear-ligulate,  acute,  very 
long.  1876.  A  hybrid  between  S.  Sehlimii  and  S.  caricinum. 

S.  vittatum  (striped),  fl.,  sepals  pale  green,  the  upper  one  only 
half  as  broad  as  the  lower,  striped  with  red ;  petals  brownish-red, 
lined  with  green  towards  the  oase,  linear,  arcuate-deflexed,  un- 
dulated ;  lip  brownish,  inside  green,  spotted  with  reddish-brown, 
shorter  than  the  lower  sepals,  and  half  as  long  as  the  petals  •  scape 
1ft.  to  IJft.  high,  minutely  puberulous,  few-flowered.  1. 1ft.  long, 
linear-ligulate,  acute,  bright  green,  very  distinctly  margined  with 
yellow.  Brazil,  1876.  (L  H.  238.) 

S.  Wallisii  (Wallis').    fl.,  sepals  pale  green,  striped  and  slightly 

rtted  with  bright  green  ;  petals  white,  veined  with  green,  about 
.  long,   passing  into  very  narrow  tails,  tinted  with  very  pale 
brown  at  apex ;  lip  large,  white,  spotted  and  veined  with  crimson, 
the  mouth  margined  with  yellow ;  stems  three  to  flve-flowered. 
I.  ligulate,  acute.    Ecuador.    SYN.  Cypripedium  Wallisii  (B.  X.  O. 
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ALL-HEAL 


See    Prunella 


SELF-HEAL, 

vulgari*. 

SELINTTM  (from  Selinon,  the  Greek  name  for  Pars- 
ley ;  applied  to  this  genus  on  account  of  the  resemblance 
in  the  leaves).  SYNS.  Cnidivm,  Mylinum.  Including 
Oreocome.  OKD.  Umbelliferce.  A  genus  comprising  about 
twenty-fire  species  of  mostly  hardy,  branched,  glabrous, 
perennial  herbs ;  one  is  found  in  the  mountainous  parts 
of  Columbia,  and  another  in  South  Africa,  the  rest  being 
all  natives  of  the  Northern  hemisphere.  Flowers  white 


Semecarpus  — continued. 

A  genus  comprising  about  a  score  species  of  store, 
erergreen  trees,  inhabiting  tropical  Asia,  and  especially 
abundant  in  Ceylon.  Flowers  small;  calyx  five-cleft,  the 
segments  imbricated,  deciduous ;  petals  fire,  spreading, 
imbricated ;  stamens  fire ;  panicles  terminal  or  lateral, 
branched,  bracteate.  Nuts  or  drupes  reniform.  Leaves 
alternate,  simple,  coriaceous,  on  simple  petioles.  The 
only  species  introduced  requires  culture  similar  to 
cardinal  (which  see). 


Flo.  473.  SKLEMPBDIUM  SEDEXI. 


or  rarely  yellowish  -  green,  in  compound,  many  -  rayed 
umbels.  Leaves  pinnately  decompound.  The  species 
possess  no  interest  from  a  garden  standpoint. 

SELLIGUEA,  Included  under  Gymnogramme 
(which  see). 

SEMECARPUS  (from  semeion,  a  mark,  and  karpot, 
a  fruit;  the  black,  acrid  juice  of  the  nut  is  used  by  the 
natives  for  marking  cotton  cloths).  OBD.  Anacardiaeeae. 


. (Anacardinm).      Kidney    Bean    of    Malacca. 

JL  greenish-yellow,  disposed  in  a  terminal,  tomentose  panicle. 

July  and  August     L  oolong,  rather  blunt,  beneath  glaucous 

and  more  or  less  corered  on   the  nenres  with  scabrous  down. 

A.  50ft     East  Indies  (on  mountains),  1824.    (B.  F.  S.  166.) 
S.  A.  cuneifolium  (cuneate-leaTed).    L  wedge-shaped  and  acn- 

minate  at  base,  blunt  at  apex. 

SEMEIAJTDRA  (from  semeion,  a  mark,  signal,  and 
aner,  androt.  a  male ;  in  allusion  to  the  conspicuous  shape 
of  one  of  the  stamens).  OBD.  Onagrariece.  A  genus 
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Semeiandra— continued. 

comprising  only  two  species  of  slender,  pubescent,  green- 
house, evergreen  shrubs,  inhabiting  the  mountains  of 
Mexico.  Flowers  scarlet,  showy,  axillary,  solitary, 
pedunculate ;  calyx  coloured,  four-lobed,  globose  at  base ; 
petals  four,  small,  linear-subulate;  stamens  two,  one 
ending  in  a  petal-like  expansion,  the  other  with  two 
perfect  cells.  Leaves  usually  opposite,  petiolate,  oblong- 
lanceolate  serrated,  membranous.  One  of  the  species 
has  been  introduced.  It  requires  culture  similar  to 
Fuchsia  (which  see). 

S  erandlflora  (large-flowered),  fl.  large  and  handsome ;  calyx 
tObe  funnel-shaped, the  limb  cut  into  four  very  long-linear  acu- 
minate .segments,  of  which  three  are  reflexed  and  the  fourth  is 
Sect-  petals  four,  linear-subulate.  Spring.  1.  ovate  or  ovate- 
lanceolate,  tapering  below,  acuminate  at  the  apex,  penmvemed. 
h.  6ft.  Mexico,  1853.  (B.  M.  4727.) 

SEMELE  (the  name  of  the  mother  of  Bacchus,  after 
whom  the  genus  was  named).  STN.  Amphion.  OBD. 
Liliaceo).  A  monotypic  genus.  The  species  is  an  orna- 
mental,  greenhouse,  evergreen,  climbing  shrub,  thriving 
in  any  rich  soil.  It  may  be  multiplied  by  division  of 
the  roots. 

S.  androgyna  (hermaphrodite).  JL  small,  fascicled,  six  to  twenty 
in  an  umbel ;  perianth  greenish-white,  with  a  very  short  tube  and 
ovate  lobes ;  umbels  solitary  or  few,  produced  from  the  sides  or 
rarely  from  the  face,  of  the  cladodes.  April.  Cladodes  leaf-like, 
alternate  or  scattered,  solitary  at  the  axils  of  small,  fuscous- 
membranous  scales,  ovate  or  ovate-lanceolate,  acuminate,  cori- 
aceous,  with  many  slender  nerves.  Stem  branched.  Canary 
Islands,  1713.  SVN.  Ruscus  androgynus  (B.  M.  1898,  3029). 
SEMI.  This  term,  used  in  Latin  compounds,  signi- 
fies half;  e.g.,  Semi-amplexicaul,  half-clasping  a  stem; 
Semi-hastate,  hastate  on  one  side  only. 

SEMI-LUNAR,     SEMI-LUNATE.       Eesembling 
a  half-moon.     The  same  as  Lunate. 
SEMINAL.     Pertaining  to  seed. 
SEMINIFEROUS.     Seed-bearing. 
SEMFERVIRENS,   SEMFERVIRENT.     Ever- 
green. 

SEMFERVIVUM  (the  old  Latin  name  used  by 
Pliny,  and  derived  from  semper  -vivo,  to  live  for  ever; 
alluding  to  the  well-known  tenacity  of  the  species). 
House  Leek.  Including  JZonium  and  Oreenovia.  OED. 
Crassulacece.  A  genus  comprising  fifty  or  more  species 
of  greenhouse  or  hardy,  thick,  fleshy  herbs  or  sub- 
shrubs,  of  variable  habit,  often  stemless,  and  emitting 
young  plants  from  the  axils,  sometimes  caulescent  and 
leafy ;  they  inhabit  the  mountains  of  Central  and  Southern 
Europe,  Madeira,  the  Canary  Islands,  Asia  Minor,  Nubia, 
Abyssinia,  and  the  Western  Himalayas.  Flowers  white, 
pink,  greenish,  yellow,  or  purplish,  in  paniculate,  often 
dense  cymes ;  calyx  cut  or  parted  into  six  or  numerous 
segments,  rarely  five-cleft;  petals  six  or  numerous,  free, 
or  connate  at  base,  and  adhering  to  the  filaments,  oblong 
or  lanceolate,  acute  or  acuminate  ;  stamens  twice  as  many, 
or  rarely  the  same  number,  as  the  petals,  free ;  filaments 
filiform.  Leaves  alternate,  thickly  fleshy,  often  revolute. 
8.  tectorum  is  found  growing  on  walls  and  houses  in 
Britain,  but  it  is  not  indigenous.  Sempervivums  succeed 
in  any  sandy  soil,  and  may  be  readily  propagated  from 
seeds,  or  by  the  young  plants  which  appear  round  old 
ones  at  the  base.  All  the  hardy  species  are  admirably 
adapted  for  planting  on  rockwork ;  and  the  greenhouse 
ones,  S.  tabulceforme,  for  instance,  are  valuable  for  succu- 
lent and  carpet  bedding  during  summer. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Baker's  admirable  classification  of  the  hardy 
species  in  cultivation  (published  in  the  "  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,"  n.  s.,  vol.  xii.)  is  appended.  By  its  help, 
the  names  of  any  of  the  hardy  species  here  described 
may  be  readily  determined.  Mr.  Baker  says  that  the 
following  eleven  forms  "  cannot  be  regarded  as  more 
than  varieties  or  sub-species  belonging  to  one  variable 
specific  type":  S.  arvernense,  8.  atlanticum,  8.  Bois- 
sieri,  8.  Boutignyanum,  8.  calcaratum,  8.  calcareum, 


Sempervivum— continued. 

S.   glaucum,    8.  Lamottei,   8.   Schottii,   8.   tectorum,  and 
8.  triste. 

Sub-genus  I.    Sempervivum  proper. 

Parts  of  the  flowers  usually  in  twelves.    Open  flower  bell-shaped. 

RHODANTHA.— Flowers  reddish. 

Group  1.  dliata.  Leaves  of  the  barren  rosette  glabrous  on  the 
face  when  mature,  shortly  ciliated  on  the  edges  only. 

Leaves  large,  green  or  slightly  glaucous,  with  a  conspicuous, 
red-brown  tip:  S.  arvernense,  S.  Boissieri,  S.  Boutigny. 
anum,  S.  calcaratum,  S.  tectorum. 

Leaves  large,  green  or  glaucous  ;  red-brown  tip  none  or  very 
obscure  :  S.  atlanticum,  S.  glaucum,  S.  Lamottei,  S.  Schottii. 
Leaves  large,  purplish-brown  throughout :  S.  triste. 
Leaves  large,  very  glaucous,  with  a  distinct  red-brown  tip : 

S.  calcareum. 
Leaves  small,  green,  with  a  distinct  red-brown  tip  :  S.  parvu- 

lum. 
Leaves    small,  glaucous,  with   a    distinct    red-brown    tip: 

S.  Greenii. 
Leaves  small,  green  ;  red-brown  tip  none  or  very  obscure  : 

S.  Funckii,  S.Vertoti. 

Group  2.  Pubescentia.  Leaves  of  the  barren  rosette  pubescent  on 
the  face,  as  well  as  ciliated  on  the  edges,  not  tipped  with  a  tuft 
of  spreading  hairs.  , 

Flower  small ;  stamens  two-thirds   as  long  as  the  petals : 

S.  assimile. 
Flower  large ;  stamens  half  as  long  as  the  petals :  S.  ano- 

malum,  S.flagelliforme,  S.  montanum. 

Group  3.  Barbatula.  Leaves  of  the  barren  rosette  strongly  ciliated 
on  the  edges,  and  furnished  with  a  tuft  of  short,  straight  hairs 
at  the  tip. 

Moderately  tall :  S.  Faueonneti,  S.  fimbriatum,  S.  Pomelii. 
Dwarf :  S.  barbatulum. 

Group  4.  Arachnoidea.  Dwarf  species,  with  the  tips  of  the  inner 
leaves  of  the  rosette  connected  by  fine,  fleecy  threads,  like  a 
spider's  web. 

Arachnoid  threads  many :  S.  arachnoideum,  S.  Moygridgei. 
Arachnoid  threads  few :  S.  Doellianum,  S.  oligotrichum. 

CHRYSANTHA. — Flowers  yellow. 

Leaves  obovate-cuneate,  glabrous  on  the  face :  S.  Wulfeni. 
Leaves  obovate-cuneate,  hairy  on  the  face  :  S.  Braunii,  S.  grandi- 

fiorum,  S.  ruthenicum. 
Leaves  oblanceolate,  very  hairy  on  the  face :  S.  Pittoni. 

Sub-genus  II.   Diopogon. 

Parts  of  the  flower  usually  in  sixes.  Flowers  always  yellowish. 
Expanded  flower  spreading  widely. 

Flowers  small ;  petals  not  flmbriated  on  the  edge  and  keel : 

S.  Heu/elii,  S.  Rectince-Amalice. 

Flowers  large  ;  petals  fimbriated  on  the  edge  and  keel. 
New  rosettes  rolled  up  into   round  balls :   S.  arenarium, 

S.  soboliferum, 
New  rosettes  not  rolled  up  into  round  balls :  S.  hirtum. 

The  best-known   species   are   described  below.     Except 

where  otherwise  stated,  they  are  hardy  perennials. 

S.  aizoldes  (Aizoon-like).  ft.  yellow,  corymbose ;  petals  five  to 
eight,  spreading.  May  to  July.  1.  scattered,  obovate,  flat,  quite 
entire,  glabrous.  Stem  erect,  branched,  h.  1ft.  Madeira.  Green- 
house, evergreen  shrub. 

S.  anomalum  (anomalous).  Jl.  four  to  eight  in  a  dense  head, 
all  sessile  or  sub-sessile ;  corolla  bright  mauve-purple,  lin.  in 
diameter,  very  hairy  on  the  outside.  June.  I.  thirty  to  forty  to 
a  rosette,  oblanceolate,  cuspidate,  green,  with  pubescent  faces, 
hairy-edged,  the  outer  ones  only  tinted  with  red-brown,  |in. 
to  4in.  long.  Flowering  stem  Sin.  to  4in.  long,  its  leaves  hairy 
all  over  and  tinted  with  red-brown,  the  lowest  iin.  to  fin.  long. 
Barren  rosettes  not  exceeding  lin.  in  diameter.  A  garden 
species. 

S.  arachnoideum  (cobwebby).*  ft.  nine  to  twelve-parted,  less 
than  lin.  in  diameter ;  petals  bright  red,  lanceolate  ;  filaments 
bright  purple  ;  panicle  dense,  few-flowered,  clothed  with  slightly 
fragrant,  glandular  hairs.  June.  I.  about  fifty  to  a  rosette, 
oblong-cuneate,  obscurely  cuspidate,  minutely  glandular-pubes- 
cent above,  the  tips  connected  by  long,  soft,  white  hairs ;  outer 
leaves  reddish-brown  at  back,  |in.  long.  Flowering  stem  Sin.  to 
4in.  long,  its  leaves  furnished  at  tips  with  tufts  of  soft  hairs. 
Barren  rosettes  iin.  to  fin.  in  diameter.  Pyrenees  and  Central 
Europe,  1699.  (B.  M.  68 ;  J.  F.  A.  (App.)  42.) 

S.  a.  Laggeri  (logger's).*  A  large  variety,  having  fully-developed 
rosettes  1  Jin.  in  diameter.  See  Fig.  474. 

S.  arboreum  (arborescent),  fl.  golden-yellow,  disposed  in  a  loose 
panicle;  petals  nine  to  eleven.  March  to  December.  I.  cunei- 
form, glabrous,  ciliated,  spreading,  and  rosulate  at  the  tops  of 
the  branches.  Stem  arborescent,  smooth,  branched,  h.  3ft.  to 
6ft.  Portugal,  &c.,  1640.  Greenhouse,  evergreen  shrub.  (B.  R. 
99;  S.  F.  G.  473.) 

S.  a.  atropurpnreum  (dark  purple).  I.  blackish-purple.  A 
very  effective  variety  when  grown  in  a  sunny  position. 
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Sempervivum— continued. 

S.  a.  variegatum  (variegated).  I.  green,  margined  with  creamy- 
white. 

S.  arenarium  (sand-loving).*  fl.  six-parted,  many  in  a  dense 
head,  2in.  to  Sin.  in  diameter ;  petals  pale  yellow,  iin.  to  gin. 
long,  distinctly  tricuspidate.  Summer.  I.  sixty  to  eighty  to  a 
rosette,  oblanceolate,  acute,  not  cuspidate,  minutely  ciliated  on 
the  edges  ;  outer  ones  a  little  tinted  with  red-brown,  iin.  to  Jin. 
long.  Flowering  stem  6in.  to  9in.  long,  finely  pubescent,  the 
crowded  leaves  strongly  ciliated  on  the  margins.  Rosettes  (and 
general  habit)  as  in  S.  soboliferum.  Tyrol,  1879.  SYN.  S.  eor- 
nutum. 

S.  arvernense  (Auvergne).  fl.,  petals  pale  pink,  Jin.  to  4in. 
long :  filaments  and  anthers  red :  panicle  2in.  to  Sin.  long  and 
broad,  the  lower  flowers  distinctly  pedicellate.  Summer. 
I.  oblanceolate-cuneate,  cuspidate,  bright  pale  green,  the  outer 
ones  lin.  to  IJin.  long,  the  edges  regularly  ciliated.  Flowering 
stem  6in.  to  Sin.  long,  the  lower  leaves  about  lin.  long.  Barren 
rosettes  liin.  to  2£in.  in  diameter.  Central  France. 

S.  assimile  (similar),  fl.  Jin.  in  diameter ;  calyx  densely  pubes- 
cent; petals  pale  rose,  linear.  July.  L  sixty  to  eighty  to  a 
rosette,  obovate-cuneate,  cuspidate,  pale  glaucous-green,  not  red- 
tipped,  shortly  ciliated  on  the  margins,  minutely  pubescent  on 
the  face,  the  outer  ones  Jin.  to  lin.  long.  Flowering  stem  about 
6in.  long.  Barren  rosettes  liin.  to  2in.  broad.  Tyrol. 

S.  atlanticum  (Atlantic).*  fl.  pale  red,  lin.  in  diameter,  twelve- 
parted  ;  calyx  segments  twice  as  long  as  the  tube  ;  panicle  short, 
3in.  to  4in.  in  diameter.  Summer.  I.  oblanceolate-cuneate, 
cuspidate,  pale  green,  glabrous  when  mature,  scarcely  tipped 
with  red-brown,  ciliated  on  the  margins,  the  outer  ones  lin.  to 
IJin.  long.  Flowering  stem  nearly  1ft.  long,  its  leaves  much 
tinted  with  red-brown.  Barren  rosettes  2in.  to  3in.  in  diameter. 
Greater  Atlas,  1873.  (B.  M.  6055,  under  name  of  &  Uetorum 
atlanticum.) 


FIG.  474 


S.  aureum  (golden).*  fl.  yellow ;  petals  twenty,  linear ;  stamens 
also  twenty;  panicle  dichotomously-branched,  many-flowered. 
July  and  August.  I.  obovate-spathulate,  with  membranonsly 
cartilaginous,  quite  entire  margins,  glaucous.  Stem  erect,  gla- 
brous, h.  1ft.  Teneriffe,  1815.  Greenhouse,  herbaceous  snb- 
shrub.  SY.NS.  S.  £oUii,  S.  calyci/orme  (B.  R.  892),  Greenona 
aurevm  (B.  M.  4087). 

S.  barbatnlnm  (slightly  bearded).  /.  nine  to  twelve-parted; 
petals  rose-red,  jin.  long  ;  panicle  compact,  few-flowered,  densely 
pilose.  I.  oblanceolate,  densely  pubescent,  ciliated  on  the  margins, 
and  furnished  with  a  dense  tuft  of  hairs  at  the  tip,  the  outer 
ones  about  iin.  long.  Flowering  stem  Sin.  to  4in.  high,  its  red- 
tinted,  pubescent  leaves  iin.  to  Jin.  long.  Barren  rosettes  about 
iin.  in  diameter.  Alps.  A  well-marked,  dwarf-habited  plant 


let!  (Boissier's).*  fl.  lin.  in  diameter,  twelve  to  fonrteen- 
parted  ;  petals  pale  red,  very  hairy  ;  filaments  bright  red  ;  panicle 
about  2in.  broad  each  way,  the  lower  flowers  sub-sessile.  July. 
I.  oblanceolate-cuneate,  cuspidate,  broadest  near  the  middle,  with 
rather  long,  brown  cilia,  hardly  at  all  brown-tinted  at  top,  lin.  to 
IJin.  'long.  Flowering  stem  8in.  to  9in.  long,  the  leaves  red- 
tinted,  closely  imbricated.  Barren  rosettes  very  dense,  2in.  to 
2£in.  in  diameter.  1878.  A  garden  species. 
S.  Bollil  (Boll's).  A  synonym  of  &  aureum. 

VoL  I 1L 


Semper  vivum — continued. 

S.  Bouttgnyannm  (Boutigny's).  fl.  Jin.  in  diameter,  twelve  to 
fourteen-parted ;  petals  pale  rose,  iin.  long,  densely  eland- 
ciliated  ;  panicle  &n.  to  3in.  long  and  broad,  simply  branched, 
many-flowered.  Summer.  I.  oblanceolate-cuneate,  cuspidate, 
with  a  green,  glabrous  face  and  a  distinct,  decurrent,  red-brown 
tip,  the  outer  ones  lin.  to  IJin.  long.  Flowering  stem  6in.  to  Sin. 
long,  its  leaves  lin.  or  more  long.  Barren  rosettes  2in.  to  Sin. 
broad.  Pyrenees,  1878. 

S.  Brannli  (Braun's).*  fl.  ten  to  twelve-parted,  Jin.  to  lin.  in 
diameter;  petals  dull  yellow,  unspotted,  with  a  green  keel; 
filaments  greenish,  obscurely  tinted  with  purple ;  panicle  com- 
pact, many-flowered,  2in.  to  4in.  in  diameter.  July.  I.  thirty 
to  forty  to  a  rosette,  obovate-cuneate,  obscurely  cuspidate, 
glandular-pubescent ;  outer  ones  obscurely  purple-tipped,  Jin. 
to  lin.  long.  Flowering  stem  6in.  to  9in.  long,  the  upper  part 
shortly  pubescent,  its  leaves  lin.  to  liin.  long.  Barren  rosettes 
Ijin.  to  2in.  in  diameter.  Tyrol,  1874. 

S.  csaspitosnm  (tufted),  fl.  yellow,  disposed  in  cymose,  dichoto- 
mously-branched corymbs ;  petals  seven  or  eight,  spreading. 
April  to  September.  /.  oblong-linear,  glabrous,  stiffly  ciliated, 
marked  with  brown  lines  on  both  surfaces,  crowded  in  a  rosu- 
late  manner ;  cauline  ones  scattered.  Stem  very  short,  at  length 
a  little  branched,  leafy  at  the  apex.  h.  6in.  Grand  Canary 
Island,  1815.  Greenhouse,  evergreen  shrub.  This  plant  has  been 
known  to  remain  alive  in  an  herbarium  for  eighteen  months, 
and  to  grow  when  subsequently  planted.  SYN.  S.  ciliatum 
(B.  M.  1978). 

S.  calcaratum  (spurred).*  fl.  lin.  in  diameter  ;  petals  dull  red- 
dish white,  iin.  lone;  panicle  6in.  to  Sin.  long  and  broad,  the 
lower  branches  deeply  forked.  Summer.  I.  4in.  long,  Jin.  to  lin. 
broad,  rather  glaucous,  with  a  distinct  red-brown  tip,  the  edges 
bordered  with  stiff  cilia.  Flowering  stem  above  1ft.  long.  Barren 
rosettes  3in.  to  4in.  in  diameter.  1874.  A  common  form  in 
English  gardens,  where  it  is  variously  known  as  S.  Camollfi, 
S.  italicwn,  S.  juratum,  S.  Royeni,  S.  rutticanvm,  and  S. 
Seymeri. 

S.  calcarenm  (chalk-loving).*  fl.  ten  to  twelve-parted  ;  corolla 
Jin.  in  diameter ;  petals  pale  red,  greenish  down  the  keel,  densely 
ciliated ;  panicle  Sin.  to  4in.  long  and  broad,  eight  to  twelve- 
branched.  Summer.  I.  oblanceolate-cuneate,  cuspidate,  very 
glaucous,  with  very  distinct  red-brown  tips,  stiffly  ciliated  on  the 
margins,  the  outer  ones  lin.  to  liin.  long.  Flowering  stem  less 
than  1ft  long,  with  densely  imbricated  leaves,  lin.  to  liin.  long. 
Barren  rosettes  about  2in.  in  diameter.  Calcareous  Alps  of 
Danphine.  SY.\.  S.  californicum  (of  gardens). 

S.  californlcum  (Californian).  A  garden  synonym  of  S.  col- 
careum. 

S.  calycifonne  (calyx-formed).    A  synonym  of  S.  aureum. 

S.  Camollei  (Camolle's).    A  garden  synonym  of  5.  calcaratum. 

S.  canariense  (Canary  Islands).*  fl.  white,  pedicellate ;  petals 
nine  or  ten,  linear;  branches  of  panicle  expanded.  June  and 
July.  I.,  radical  ones  expanded,  rosulate,  obovate-spathulate, 
villous,  large ;  cauline  ones  scattered,  ovate,  h.  lift.  Canary 
Islands,  1699.  A  strong-growing,  greenhouse,  evergreen  shrub. 

S.  ciliatum  (ciliated).    A  synonym  of  S.  ctrspitosum. 

S.  corxmttun  (horned).    A  synonym  of  S.  arenarium. 

S.  crnentnm  (bloody),  fl.  yellow,  small,  six  to  eight-parted. 
May.  1.  cuneate-spathulate,  highly  glabrous,  thick,  attenuated 
into  the  petiole,  papillose  on  the  margins,  green  and  somewhat 
channelled  above,  slightly  convex  beneath,  h.  1ft.  to  2ft  Canary 
Islands,  1824.  Greenhouse,  evergreen  shrub.  (B.  B.  xxvii.  61, 
under  name  of  JZonium  cruentum.) 

S.  Doelliannm  (Doell's).  fl.  nine  or  ten-parted ;  calyx  densely 
pubescent ;  petals  bright  red,  lanceolate,  iin.  long ;  filaments 
bright  purple :  panicle  compact,  few-flowered,  the  larger  flowers 
distinctly  pedicellate.  June.  I.  forty  to  fifty  to  a  rosette,  ob- 
lanceolate, obscurely  cuspidate,  slightly  hairy  above,  the  edges 
minutely  ciliated,  the  tips  of  the  inner  leaves  connected  by  a 
few  cobwebby  threads  ;  outer  leaves  iin.  to  fin.  long,  red-tinted 
at  back.  Flowering  stem  4in.  to  6in.  long,  its  leaves  having  only 
an  obscure  tuft  of  hairs  at  the  tip.  Barren  rosettes  iin.  to  Jin.  in 
diameter.  Bernese  Oberland.  SYN.-  S.  heterotrichum. 

S.  Fanconneti  (Fauconnet's).  fl.  nine  to  twelve-parted,  nearly 
lin.  in  diameter ;  petals  bright  red,  lanceolate,  glandular  on  the 
back  and  edges;  filaments  bright  purple.  Summer.  I.  about 
fifty  to  a  rosette,  oblanceolate,  obscurely  cuspidate,  the  surfaces 
with  a  few  glandular  papillae  and  streaks  of  purple,  the  edges 
ciliated  with  deflexed  liairs,  the  outer  leaves  tinged  with  red, 
about  Jin.  long.  Flowering  stem  6in.  to  Sin.  long,  clothed  with 
long  hairs.  Barren  rosettes  liin.  in  diameter.  Jura  Mountains. 
Rare  in  English  gardens. 

S.  fimbriatum  (fringed).*  fl.  about  twelve-parted,  lin.  in  dia- 
meter ;  petals  bright  red,  lanceolate,  glandular  on  the  back  and 
edges  ;  panicle  open,  the  few  branches  bearing  each  six  to  ten 
flowers.  July.  J.  fifty  to  sixty  to  a  rosette,  oblanceolate, 
obscurely  cuspidate,  all  green,  the  edges  crowded  with  deflexed 
hairs,  the  outer  leaves  turning  red,  and  reaching  lin.  to  Jin.  long. 
Flowering  stem  6in.  to  9in.  high,  densely  glandular-pilose,  the 
lower  of  the  red-tinted  leaves  lin.  to  IJin.  long.  Barren  rosettes 
lin.  to  liin.  in  diameter.  Alps  of  Dauphine. 
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S.  flagelliforme  (whip-like).  /.  about  twelve-parted,  six  to  eight 
in  a  dense  head,  all  sessile  or  nearly  so  ;  corolla  bright  red,  above 
lin.  in  diameter,  densely  glandular-pilose  outside.  y,une- 
/.  forty  to  fifty  to  a  rosette,  oblanceolate,  obscurely  cuspidate, 
minutely  downy  above,  pale  green  throughout,  the  edge  fringed 
with  short  hairs,  the  outer  ones  jin.  long.  Flowering  stem  3m. 
to  4in.  long,  its  imbricated  leaves  tipped  with  red-brown,  the 
lowest  about  lin.  long.  Barren  rosettes  lin.  to  lim.  in  diameter 
with  the  lax  new  ones  on  long,  spreading  stalks.  Native  place 
unknown.  Well  known  in  cultivation. 


cellate     Julv     L  eighty  to  <*  -»«..«.~—  -~  — , 

cuneate,  cuspidate,  green  and  glabrous  at  maturity,  not  tipped 
with  red-brown,  fringed  with  dense,  marginal  cilia,  the  outer 
ones  iin.  to  jin.  long.  Flowering  stem  6in.  to  9in.  long,  densely 
pilose,  the  lower  leaves  lin.  long.  Barren  rosettes  lim.  to  2m. 
in  diameter,  surrounded  by  a  dense  circle  of  young  ones  on  bright 
red,  decumbent  footstalks.  Tyrol,  &c.  (B.  H.  1873,  13,  under 
name  of  S.  Funckii  aqualiewe.) 

B.  glauoum  (glaucous),  fl.  lin.  in  diameter;  petals  bright  red, 
nfore  than  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx;  filaments  deep  purple  ; 
panicle  short,  2in.  to  Sin.  in  diameter,  the  branches  few- 
flowered.  Summer.  I.  oblanceolate-cuneate,  cuspidate,  glabrous, 
ciliated  on  the  margins,  having  only  a  faint  red-brown  spot  at 
the  tip.  Flowering  stem  6in.  to  9in.  long,  densely  hairy  above. 
Barren  rosettes  2in.  to  Sin.  in  diameter.  Simplon  Alps. 

S.  globiferom  (globe-bearing).    A  synonym  of  S.  grandiflorum. 

B.  glutinosum  (clammy),  fl.  golden-yellow ;  petals  eight  to  ten  ; 
panicle  loosely  branched.  July  and  August.  I.  cuneiform, 
viscid,  rather  scattered,  fringed  with  adpressed,  cartilaginous 
cilise.  h.  2ft  Madeira,  1777.  Greenhouse,  evergreen  shrub. 
(B.  M.  1963;  B.  R.  278.) 

S.  grandiflorum  (large-flowered),  fl.  few,  very  large,  ten  to 
twelve-parted,  sub-sessile,  in  a  dense  head ;  corolla  liin.  to  liin. 
in  diameter  ;  petals  pale  yellow,  with  a  flush  of  purple  inside  at 
the  base;  stamens  generally  bright  mauve-purple.  Summer. 
I.  about  forty  to  a  rosette,  obovate-cuneate,  obscurely  cuspidate, 
pubescent,  the  very  tip  reddish-brown  ;  outer  ones  spreading,  jin. 
to  lin.  long.  Flowering  stem  Sin.  to  4in.  high,  densely  pubescent, 
its  crowded  leaves  jin.  to  lin.  long.  Barren  rosettes  about  liin. 
in  diameter,  the  new  ones  on  decumbent  peduncles  lin.  to  2in. 
long.  Native  country  unknown.  (B.  M.  2115  ;  B.  M.  507,  under 
name  of  S.  globiferum.) 

B.  Greenii  (Green's),  fl.  eleven  or  twelve-parted,  iin.  in  diameter  ; 
petals  pale  red,  densely  ciliated  ;  filaments  bright  mauve-purple  ; 
panicle  liin.  to  2in.  broad,  three  or  four-branched.  July.  I.  forty 
to  fifty  to  a  rosette,  oblanceolate-cuneate,  cuspidate,  glaucous, 
with  a  distinct  brown-red  tip,  ciliated  on  the  edges,  the  outer  ones 
jin.  to  lin.  long.  Flowering  stem  6in.  to  12in.  long,  its  hairy, 
red-tinted  leaves  jin.  to  lin.  long.  Barren  rosettes  about  liin.  in 
diameter.  Probably  the  French  Alps.  1877. 

S.  heterotriohum  (variably  hairy).  A  synonym  of  S.  Doellianum. 

S.  Heuffelii  (Heuffel's).*  fl.  six-parted  ;  calyx  bright  red-brown 
when  old ;  petals  pale  straw-yellow,  |in.  long,  permanently  erect, 
with  three  small  cusps ;  panicle  dense,  many-flowered,  2J,in.  to 
Sin.  in  diameter,  the  lower  flowers  pedicellate.  August.  I.  thirty 
to  forty  to  a  rosette,  obovate-cuneate,  distinctly  cuspidate,  the 
upper  third,  or  even  half,  tinted  with  bright  red-brown,  the 
margins  stiffly  ciliated  ;  outer  leaves  spreading,  jin.  to  lin.  long. 
Flowering  stem  6in.  to  8in.  long,  densely  pubescent,  its  close,  red- 
brown  leaves  jin.  to  lin.  long.  Barren  rosettes  liin.  to  2in.  in 
diameter.  Transylvania  and  Greece.  (R.  G.  858,  Fig.  2,  under 
name  of  S.  patens.) 

B.  hirtum  (hairy),  fl.  usually  six-parted  ;  petals  pale  yellow,  iin. 
to  jin.  long,  lanceolate,  the  point  tricuspidate ;  panicle  few  or 
many-flowered,  liin.  to  4in.  in  diameter.  June.  I.  about  fifty  to 


down  the  margins ;  outer  ones  faintly  tinted  with  red,  iin.  to 
long.   Flowering  stem  6in.  to  9in.  long,  densely  pilose,  the  crov  ^^ 
leaves  pubescent.    Barren  rosettes  lin.  to  liin.  in  diameter,  not 
globular.    Central  Europe,  1804.    (A.  F.  P.  65.) 

S.  hirtum  (hairy).    A  synonym  of  S.  soboliferum. 

B.  holochrysum  (wholly  golden),  fl.  golden,  glabrous ;  hypo- 
gynous  scales  broad,  truncate,  very  slightly  emarginate  ;  panicle 
9in.  long,  very  dense,  pyramidal.  December  to  February.  I.  dark 
green,  spathulate,  obtuse,  glabrous,  shining,  cartilaginously 
ciliated,  attenuated-tetragonal  at  base,  red-margined  at  apex. 
Stem  shrubby,  erect.  Teneriffe,  1816.  Greenhouse.  SYN.  S.  urbi- 
cum  (B.  R,  1741). 

S.  italioum  (Italian).    A  garden  synonym  of  S.  calcaratum. 

B.  juratum  (sworn).    A  garden  synonym  of  S.  calcaratum. 

B.  Lamottei  (Lamotte's).*  fl.  lin.  in  diameter,  twelve  to  sixteen- 
parted ;  calyx  densely  pilose  ;  petals  pale  pink  ;  filaments  bright 
purple  ;  panicle  like  that  of  S.  tectorum.  Summer.  I.  obovate- 
cuneate,  cuspidate,  glabrous  on  the  faces  ;  outer  ones  liin.  to  IJin. 
long,  with  stiff  marginal  cilia,  and  very  faintly  red-brown  tinted 
at  the  tip.  Flowering  stem  often  above  1ft  long.  Barren 
rosettes  Sin.  to  lin.  in  diameter.  Central  France. 

8.  Moggridgei  (Moggridge's).*  fl.  red,  cymose,  jin.  in  diameter  ; 


a  rosette,  obovate-cuneate,  finely  glandular-pubescent,  ciliated 
down  the  margins ;  outer  ones  faintly  tinted  with  red,  iin.  to  jin. 
long.  Flowering  stem  6in.  to  9in.  long,  densely  pilose,  the  crowded 
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calyx  cup-shaped,  glandular-pubescent;  petals  twice  as  long  as 
the  sepals,  spreading.  September.  I.  jin.  long,  elongate-cuneate 
or  oblanceolate,  green,  glabrous,  with  minutely  ciliated  margins 
and  acute  tips  ;  lower  cauline  ones  pale  green  and  reddish. 
Flowering  stem  9in.  high,  stout,  leafy.  Rosettes  2in.  in  dia- 
meter, of  about  a  hundred  leaves.  Alps,  1881.  (B.  M.  6610.) 

S.  monanthes  (one-flowered).  //.  purplish,  small  ;  petals  six  to 
nine,  scarcely  longer  than  the  calyx  ;  scales  obcordate  ;  peduncles 
naked,  generally  one,  rarely  few,  flowered.  July  to  September. 
I.  terete,  clavate,  glabrous,  crowded  in  a  rosulate  manner,  h.  lin. 
to  2in.  Canary  Islands,  1777.  A  very  dwarf,  greenhouse,  ever- 
green shrub.  (B.  M.  93.) 

S.  montanum  (mountain).*  fl.  twelve  to  fourteen-parted  ;  petals 
bright  mauve-purple,  Jin.  to  |in.  long,  linear,  acuminate  ;  panicle 
very  dense,  iin.  to  2in.  in  diameter,  the  branches  very  pilose,  and 
the  lowest  flowers  nearly  sessile.  June.  I.  tightly  packed,  sixty 
to  eighty  to  a  rosette,  oblanceolate-cuneate,  cuspidate,  entirely 
green,  slightly  pilose  on  the  face,  regularly  ciliated  on  the  mar- 
gins, the  outer  ones  jin.  to  lin.  long.  Flowering  stem  about  6in. 
long,  the  densely  imbricated  leaves  tipped  with  red-brown,  the 
lower  ones  lin.  to  liin.  long.  Barren  rosettes  liin.  to  Ijin.  in 
diameter.  Alps  and  Pyrenees.  (J.  F.  A.  v.  41.) 

S.  oligotrichum  (few-haired),  fl.  about  ten-parted,  jin.  in  dia- 
meter, in  a  dense  head  ;  petals  bright  red  ;  filaments  bright 
purple.  Summer.  I.  thirty  to  forty  to  a  rosette,  oblanceolate, 
obscurely  cuspidate,  minutely  pubescent,  the  edges  minutely 
ciliated  ;  inner  ones  connected  by  a  few  cobwebby  threads,  which 
nearly  or  quite  disappear  at  flowering  time  ;  outer  ones  about 
Jin.  long.  Flowering  stem  2in.  to  4in.  long,  its  leaves  bright  red 
and  densely  pubescent.  Barren  rosettes  auout  lin.  in  diameter. 
Tyrol. 

S.  Paivse  (Baron  Paiva's).  fl.  green,  scentless,  jin.  broad  ;  petals 
erecto-patent,  acuminated,  with  recurved  and  spirally  twisted 
tips.  August.  I.  highly  glaucous,  lin.  to  2iin.  long,  iin.  to  lin. 
broad,  those  of  the  flowering  branches  thick  and  fleshy,  of  the 
barren  ones  thinner,  and  finely  serrulate-ciliated.  Canary 
Islands,  1866.  A  low,  straggling,  greenhouse,  evergreen  shrub. 
(B.  M.  5593.) 

S.  parvulum  (rather  small),  fl.  jin.  in  diameter  ;  petals  pale 
red;  panicle  short,  corymbose,  about  2in.  in  diameter.  July. 
I.  oblanceolate-cuneate,  cuspidate,  with  a  distinct,  red-brown  tip, 
minutely  but  stiffly  ciliated  on  the  edges,  the  outer  ones  about 
lin.  long.  Flowering  stem  6in.  to  12in.  long,  very  pilose,  its 
leaves  red-brown,  the  lowest  jin.  to  lin.  long.  Barren  rosettes 
lin.  to  liin.  in  diameter.  Alps  of  Dauphin^,  1878.  A  rare  form 
in  cultivation. 

S.  Pittoni  (Pitton's).  fl.  nine  to  twelve-parted,  ten  to  twenty  in 
a  dense  bead,  liin.  to_  2in.  in  diameter,  densely  pilose  ;  petals 


,          .      _        .  , 

primrose-yellow,  whitish  inside  towards  the  base,  §in.  long, 
lanceolate  ;  filaments  pale.  July.  I.  sixty  to  eighty  to  a  fully- 
developed  barren  rosette,  oblanceolate,  tipped  with  claret-purple, 


densely  and  persistently  pubescent,  the  tip  deltoid-cuspidate  ; 
outer  ones  about  jin.  long.  Flowering  stem  4in.  to  6in.  long, 
densely  pilose,  its  leaves  tipped  with  claret  -  purple.  Barren 
rosettes  lin.  to  liin.  in  diameter,  the  young  ones  sessile.  Alps  of 
Styria. 

S.  Pomelii  (Pomel's).*  fl.  ten  to  twelve-parted  ;  corolla  bright 
rose-red,  about  lin.  in  diameter  ;  petals  widely  spreading  ;  panicle 
3in.  to  4in.  in  diameter,  its  simple  branches  bearing  six  to  twelve 
flowers.  July.  I.  fifty  to  sixty  to  a  rosette,  oblanceolate,  distinctly 
cuspidate,  with  a  few  hairs  on  both  surfaces,  the  outer  ones  tinged 
with  red,  jin.  to  lin.  long.  Flowering  stem  6in.  to  9in.  long, 
densely  pilose,  its  hairy  leaves  much  imbricated,  the  lower  ones 
lin.  to  liin.  long.  Barren  rosettes  liin.  to  Ijin.  in  diameter. 
Auvergne. 

S.  Reginse-Amaliae  (Queen  Amalia's  of  Greece).  /.  six  or 
seven-parted  ;  petals  pale  yellow,  ligulate,  obtuse  ;  panicle  dense, 
many-flowered,  capitate,  the  lowest  flowers  shortly  pedicellate. 
Summer.  I.  a  hundred  or  more  to  a  rosette,  obovate-cuneate, 
distinctly  cuspidate,  bright  purplish-brown  in  the  \ipper  half,  the 
edges  ciliated  ;  outer  ones  spreading,  lin.  to  1  Jin.  long.  Flower- 
ing stem  6in.  high,  densely  pubescent,  the  crowded  leaves  brown. 
Barren  rosettes  about  Sin.  in  diameter.  Greece. 

S.  Royenl  (Royen's).    A  garden  synonym  of  S.  calcaratum. 

S.  rusticanum  (rustic).    A  garden  synonym  of  S.  calcaratum. 

S.  ruthenicum  (Russian).  /.  about  twelve-parted  ;  petals  pale 
yellow,  linear,  not  more  than  fin.  long  ;  filaments  finally  bright 
mauve-purple;  panicle  short  and  compact,  densely  pubescent. 
Summer.  I.  forty  to  fifty  to  a  rosette,  obovate-cuneate,  cuspidate, 
slightly  glandular-pubescent,  ciliated  at  edges  with  short,  de- 
curved  hairs  ;  outer  ones  tinted  at  back,  jin.  to  lin.  long. 
Flowering  stem  6in.  to  12in.  long,  shortly  pubescent  upwards. 
Barren  rosettes  liin.  in  diameter.  South-east  Russia,  &c. 

S.  Schottii  (Schott's).  I.  twelve  to  fourteen-parted  ;  lower  ones 
densely  sessile  :  petals  pale  red,  with  a  deeper  keel,  twice  as  long 
as  the  calyx  ;  filaments  deep  purple  ;  panicle  short  and  compact, 
2in.  to  Sin.  in  diameter.  Summer,  I.  oblanceolate-cuneate,  cus- 
pidate, glabrous,  ciliated  on  the  margins,  scarcely  tipped  with 
red-brown,  the  outer  ones  lin.  to  liin.  long.  Flowering  stem 
nearly  1ft.  long,  its  oblong-lanceolate,  red-tinted  leaves  lin.  to 
liin.  long.  Barren  rosettes  2in.  to  Sin.  in  diameter.  Tyrol,  1874 
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S.  Segnieri  (Seguier's).    A  garden  synonym  of  S.  calcaratum. 

S.  Smithii  (Smith's),  fl.  pale  yellow,  sessile  ;  petals  twelve,  oval- 
oblong,  spreading ;  branches  of  the  panicle  revolute  at  the  points, 
bearing  flowers  on  the  upper  side.  July  and  August.  I.  scat- 
tered, obovate,  acuminate,  flat,  concave,  slightly  spotted.  Stem 
erect,  hispid.  A.  1ft  Canary  Islands,  1815.  Greenhouse,  ever- 
green shrub.  (B.  M.  1980.) 

S.  soboliferam  (sobole-bearing).*  Hen-and-Chickens  House- 
leek.  A.  six  or  seven-parted ;  petals  pale  yellow,  lanceolate, 
jin.  long,  obscurely  tricuspidate  ;  panicle  short,  dense,  many- 
flowered.  Sin.  to  4in.  in  diameter,  the  lower  flowers  distinctly 
pedicellate.  Summer.  I.  sixty  to  eighty  to  a  rosette,  obovate- 
cuneate,  obscurely  cuspidate,  minutely  ciliated  on  the  edges ; 
outer  ones  tinted  with  bright  red-brown,  Jin.  to  lin.  long. 
Flowering  stem  6in.  to  9in.  long,  very  robust,  quite  hidden  by 
the  leaves.  Barren  rosettes  globose,  lin.  to  liin.  in  diameter; 
the  copious  new  sessile  ones  attached  to  the  parent  only  by  a 
slender  thread.  Austria.  A  well-known  garden  plant  (B.  M. 
1457  ;  J.  F.  A.  12,  under  name  of  S.  hirtum.) 

S.  stellatum  (star-like),  fi.  golden-yellow,  panicled ;  petals  six 
to  eight,  spreading ;  scales  palmate,  with  subulate  lobes.  July 
and  August  I.  scattered,  oblong,  spathulately  cuneiform, 
obtuse,  villous.  Stem  erect,  branched,  puberulous.  A.  6in. 
Madeira,  1790.  Greenhouse  annual.  (B.  M.  1809,  under  name 
of  S.  viUoiwm.) 

S.  tabnlaeforme  (table-formed).*  fl.  very  pale  sulphur-coloured  : 
petals  ten  to  twelve,  linear-lanceolate  ;  glands  minute,  peduncu- 
late. June  and  July.  I.  spathulate,  flat,  ciliated,  attenuated  at 
base,  crowded  at  the  top  of  the  stem,  and  forming  a  flat,  rosulate 
disk,  in  consequence  of  being  so  closely  imbricated  over  each 
other.  A.  1ft.  Madeira,  1817.  Greenhouse,  evergreen  shrub. 

S.  tectonun  (roof-loving).  Bullock's  Eye ;  Common  Houseleek ; 
Jupiter's  Beard ;  Sengreen.  A.  Jin.  to  lin.  in  diameter ;  petals 
linear,  pale  red,  keeled  with  deeper  red  ;  filaments  bright  purple  ; 
panicle  5in.  to  6in.  long,  with  ten  or  twelve  scorpioid  branches. 
July.  L  fifty  to  sixty  to  a  rosette,  obovate-cuneate,  cuspidate, 
liin.  to  2in.,  or  finally  3in.,  long,  pale  green,  with  a  distinct  red- 
brown  tip,  the  edges  ciliated.  Flowering  stem  about  1ft  long, 
densely  pilose.  Barren  rosettes  Sin.  to  4m.  in  diameter.  Britain 
(but  not  indigenous).  (Sy.  En.  B.  538.) 

S.  t.  atlanticum  (Atlantic).    See  S.  atlanticum. 

S.  tortuosum  (twisted).  A.  yellow  ;  petals  seven  or  eight,  spread- 
ing ;  scales  two-lobed.  July  and  August  I.  obovate-spathulate, 
scattered,  rather  convex  beneath,  nearly  or  quite  lin.  long  and 
Jin.  broad.  Stem  erect,  branched.  A.  6in.  to  9in.  Canary  Islands, 
1779.  Greenhouse,  evergreen  shrub.  (B.  M.  296.) 

S.  triste  \sad).  fl.,  calyx  deeply  tinted  with  red-brown ;  corolla 
bright  red,  lin.  in  diameter;  panicle  6in.  long,  Sin.  to  4in. 
in  diameter,  the  larger  flowers  distinctly  pedicellate.  Summer. 
I.  oblanceolate-cuneate,  cuspidate,  glabrous,  the  margins  shortly 
ciliated,  the  whole  upper  part,  both  back  and  face,  suffused  with 
red-brown.  Flowering  stem  as  robust  as  in  S.  tettorum,  its 
leaves  strongly  tinted  with  red-brown,  the  lower  ones  2in.  to 
Sin.  Ion?.  Barren  rosettes  2in.  to  Sin.  in  diameter.  A  rare  garden 
form. 

S.  urbicum  (city),  of  Lindley.    A  synonym  of  S.  hclochryyum. 

S.  Verloti  (Verlot's).  fl.  twelve  to  fourteen-parted,  Jin.  to  lin.  in 
diameter ;  petals  rose-red,  densely  ciliated  on  the  back  and  edge ; 
filaments  bright  purple  ;  panicle  Sin.  to  4in.  in  diameter,  each  of 
the  simple  branches  eight  to  twelve-flowered.  July.  /.  about 
fifty  to  a  rosette,  oblanceolate-cuneate,  cuspidate,  faintly  glaucous, 
only  red-brown  at  the  extreme  tip,  ciliated  on  the  margins,  the 
outer  ones  Jin.  to  lin.  long.  Flowering  stems  6in.  to  9in.  long,  the 
lowest  leaves  about  lin.  long.  Barren  rosettes  ljin.  to  2m.  in 
diameter.  Alps  of  Dauphine. 

S.  villosum  (villous).  fl.  yellow,  with  fringed  scales.  June  and 
July.  L  obovate,  crowded,  gibbous  beneath,  villous,  five  lines 
long,  three  lines  broad.  Stem  rather  erect,  twisted.  A.  6in.  to 
9in.  Canary  Islands,  1777.  Greenhouse,  evergreen  shrub.  (B.  R. 
1553.) 

S.  Wnlfeni  (Wulfen's).*  ji.  twelve  to  fourteen-parted  ;  petals  pale 
yellow,  Jin.  long,  linear  ;  filaments  bright  mauve-purple  ;  panicle 
short,  dense,  2in.  to  3in.  in  diameter,  densely  pilose.  Summer. 
L  about  fifty  to  a  rosette,  obovate-cuneate,  cuspidate,  slightly 
glaucous,  faintly  tinted  with  red-brown  at  the  tip,  the  edges  ciliated ; 


outer  ones  Jin."  to  lin.  long.  Flowering  stem  6in.  to  9in.  long, 
densely  pilose  upwards,  its  lanceolate  leaves  lin.  to  liin.  long. 
Barren  rosettes  liin.  to  2in.  in  diameter.  Central  Europe.  Habit 


densely  pilose  upwards,  its  lanceolate  leaves  lin.  to 
Barren  rosettes  liin.  to  2in.  in  diameter.  Central  Eur 
of  S.  Uctontm.  (J.  F.  A.  sup.  40,  under  name  of  S.  glotriferum.) 
S.  Yonngianum  (Young's).  JL  yellow.  June.  I.  sub-cartila- 
ginous, thick,  shining  green,  obcordate-spathulate,  sub-tetragonal 
at  base,  obsoletely  mucronate  at  apex,  shortly  ciliated  on  the 
margins.  Stem  thick.  A.  3ft  Canary  Islands,  1843.  Greenhouse, 
evergreen  shrub.  (B.  R.  xxx.  35,  under  name  of  j£onium 
Youngianum.) 

SENACIA.     Included  tinder   Pittosporum. 
SENARY.     In  sixes. 

SENECA,     SENEGA,    or     SENEKA    SNAKE- 
BOOT.     See  Folygala  Senega. 


SENECIO  (the  old  Latin  name  used  by  Pliny,  and 
derived  from  senex,  an  old  man ;  alluding  to  the  usually 
white,  hair-like  pappus).  Groundsel;  Eagweed.  In- 
eluding  Adenotrichia,  Brachyrhynchos,  Cacalia,  Cine- 
raria (in  part),  Farfugium,  Gynoxys  (in  part),  Jacoboea, 
Kleinia  (of  Haworth),  Ligularia,  Pericallis,  Senecillis, 
and  Syneilesis  (Cacalia,  Cineraria,  and  Ligularia,  arc, 
however,  for  garden  purposes,  kept  distinct  in  this  work). 
OBD.  Composite.  A  vast  genus — probably  the  most  ex- 
tensive in  the  vegetable  kingdom — comprising,  accord- 
ing to  Bentham  and  Hooker,  nearly  900  species  of  stove, 
greenhouse,  or  hardy,  annual,  biennial,  or  perennial 
herbs,  sub-shrubs,  or  shrubs,  rarely  arborescent,  dispersed 
over  the  whole  globe,  but  most  numerous  in  tem- 
perate or  mountainous  regions.  Flower-heads  radiate  - 
beterogamous  or  discoid-homogamous,  solitary  or  corym- 
bose, very  rarely  disposed  in  pyramidal  panicles,  sub- 
racemose  or  sessile  at  the  sides  of  the  branches; 
involucral  bracts  in  one  series,  with  sometimes  a  few 
smaller  ones  at  the  baf-e,  at  length  often  reflexed; 
receptacle  flat  or  slightly  convex ;  ray  florets,  when 
present,  variously  coloured,  one-seriate,  ligulate ;  disk 
yellow,  whitish,  or  rarely  purplish  or  violet ;  achenes 
glabrous  or  slightly  villous,  of  variable  form  and  size. 
Leaves  alternate  or  radical,  entire,  toothed,  lobed,  or 
variously  (often  pinnately)  dissected.  The  genus  is 
represented  in  Britain  by  nine  species  (two  of  which, 
however,  are  not  indigenous,  but  have  become  natural- 
ised), including  the  Eagweed  or  Ragwort  (S.  Jacobaea) 
and  Groundsel  (S.  vulgaris).  South  Africa  is  richest 
in  species  in  the  Old  World,  and  the  Andean  region  in 
the  New.  A  representative  selection  of  the  plants  best 
known  to  horticulturists  is  given  below.  Senecios  are 
easy  to  grow ;  they  succeed  in  almost  any  loamy  soil. 
The  annuals  may  readily  be  increased  by  seeds,  which, 
in  many  instances,  ripen  in  abundance.  Other  repre- 
sentatives of  the  genus  may  be  propagated  by  seeds, 
by  divisions,  or  by  cuttings  both  of  the  shoots  and 
roots.  See  also  Cacalia,  Cineraria,  and  Ligularia. 

S.  aconitifolius  (Aconite-leaved),  ft.-headi  pinkish-red,  small, 
discoid,  disposed  in  loose  corymbs.  *.  on  long  petioles,  palmately 
parted  ;  lobes  several,  with  a  few  strong  teeth.  Stem  tall,  striated. 
Amur,  North  China,  1877.  A  hardy  perennial,  of  little  beauty. 
SY.N.  Syneilesi*  aconitifolia  (R.  G.  887). 

S.  Adenotrlcbia  (Adenotrichia).  jl.-heads  yellow :  involucre 
campanulas,  biseriate,  the  outer  scales  linear-subulate;  ray 
florets  twelve  to  fifteen.  May.  1.  auriculate-amplexicaul,  ob- 
long, pinnatifid,  unequally  toothed.  Branches  nearly  naked  at 
apex,  dichotomously  sub-corymbose.  A.  2ft  Chili,  1826.  Green- 
house, glandular-pilose  sub-shrub.  (B.  R.  1190,  under  name  of 
Adenotrichia  amplexicaulig.) 

S.  ampullaceus  (bottle-shaped),  jl.-heads  yellow,  about  lin.  in 
diameter,  in  a  corymbose  panicle ;  involucre  at  length  bottle- 
shaped;  ray  florets  few,  spreading.  July.  L  oblong,  obtuse, 
fleshy,  deeply  toothed,  sub-cordate  at  base,  semi-amplexicaul. 
Stems  striated,  branched  above.  A.  2ft  Texas,  1834.  An  erect, 
highly  glabrous,  half-hardy  annual.  (B.  M.  3487.) 

S.  Antenphorbium  (so  named  "  because  of  its  being  a  reputed 
antidote  against  the  acrid  poison  of  the  Cape  Euphorbivm," 
Hooker),  jl.-heads  yellow,  with  a  rose  tinge,  lin.  long,  cylindric, 
erect,  solitary,  axillary ;  involucral  bracts  numerous ;  florets  all 
tabular,  scarcely  exceeding  the  involucre ;  peduncles  very  stout, 
with  a  few  scattered  bracts.  January.  I.  about  lin.  long,  erect, 
oblong  or  linear-oblong,  acute  or  obtuse,  fleshy,  entire,  on  very 
short  petioles.  Stem  thick,  fleshy,  cylindric ;  branches  iin.  to 
lin.  in  diameter,  constricted  at  base.  A.  3ft  to  4ft  South 
Africa,  Ac.,  1596.  Greenhouse,  succulent  shrub.  (B.  M.  6099.) 

S.  argentens  (silvery).*  fl.-head*  yellowish,  solitary ;  involucre 
campanulate,  scarcely  bracteolate,  with  about  twenty  scales ; 
ray  florets  about  twelve,  linear-oblong.  Summer.  L  linear, 
entire,  obtuse  ;  upper  ones  few,  acute.  Branches  adpressedly 
silvery-tomentose.  h.  1ft.  to  2ft  Chili.  Greenhouse  under-shrub. 

S.  chordlfolia  (cord-leaved).*  jL-hetuJs  yellow,  very  few,  §in.  long, 
narrow:  involucral  leaflets  about  sixteen,  with  a  few  bristle-shaped 
bracteoles  at  base  ;  pappus  white ;  cymes  very  slender,  6in.  to 
lOin.  long,  sparingly  forked,  the  branches  erect  July.  /.  7in.  to 
lOin.  long,  Jin.  in  diameter,  acute,  cylindric,  but  flattened  above 
towards  the  base.  Stem  slightly  branched,  h.  1ft  South  Africa, 
1862.  A  greenhouse,  glabrous,  fleshy  sub-shrub.  (B.  M.  6216.) 

S.  concolor  (one-coloured),  fl.-headu  Uin.  in  diameter ;  ray  florets 
mauve-purple ;  disk  white :  anthers  purple ;  corymbs  three 
to  five-headed.  Summer.  I.  glabrous ;  radical  ones  narrow- 
oblanceolate,  toothed  ;  cauline  ones  amplexicaul,  broadly  linear. 
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Stem  1ft.  to  2ft.  high,  loosely  branched  above.  South  Africa, 
1882.  A  pretty,  half-hardy  perennial  (B.  M.  6713.) 

S.  diversifolius  pinnatifldus  (variable-leaved,  pinnatifld). 
fl.-heads  purple,  discoid  ;  peduncles  elongated,  simple  or  branched, 
scaly.  June.  I.  lanceolate-oblong,  acute  or  acuminate,  deeply 
pinnatifld  ;  lobes  in  many  pairs,  toothed  or  incised,  the  upper- 
most two  or  three  pairs  confluent  in  a  pinnatifld,  terminal  lobe. 
Stem  erect,  leafy  below,  h.  2ft.  South  Africa.  Half-hardy 
perennial.  SYN.  lirachyrhynchos  albicaulis. 

S.  Doria  (Doria).*  fl.-heads  yellow  ;  accessory  involucral  scales 
linear-subulate  ;  ray  florets  five  or  six  ;  corymbs  compound,  loosely 
sub-paniculate.  August.  I.  toothed,  rather  thick,  sub-glaucescent  ; 
radical  ones  petiolate,  oval-oblong  ;  cauline  ones  slightly  amplexi- 
caul,  sub-decurrent,  oblong-lanceolate.  Stems  erect,  striated,  gla- 
brous. h.  4ft.  South  Europe,  1570.  Hardy  perennial.  (J.  F.A.  185.) 

S.  Doronlcum  (Leopard's  Bane).*  Jl.-heads  yellow,  2in.  in 
diameter,  solitary  or  few  ;  involucre  bracteate,  campanulate,  the 
scales  lanceolate,  acuminate  ;  ray  florets  twelve  to  twenty-five, 
flat;  achenes  glabrous,  striated.  Summer.  I.  rather  thick, 
toothed  ;  radical  ones  lanceolate,  elliptic,  or  ovate-cordate,  on 
short  or  long  petioles,  sub-elliptic  or  obtuse,  h.  1ft.  South 
Europe,  1705.  Hardy  perennial.  (J.  F.  A.  v.  45.) 

S.  D.  hosmariensis  (Beni-Hosmar).  fl.-heads  rich  yellow,  on  a 
scape  3in.  to  5in.  high.  1.,  radical  ones  lin.  to  liin.  long,  ovate, 
elliptic-ovate,  or  ovate-cordate,  acute  or  obtuse,  irregularly 
toothed,  dark  green,  rugose,  and  glabrous  above,  greenish-white 
beneath  ;  cauline  ones  few,  narrow.  Beni-Hosmar,  Morocco, 
1874.  A  pretty  rockwork  plant.  (B.  M.  6101.) 

S.  eleeagnifolius  (Elseagnus-leaved).  fl.-heads  yellow,  iin.  long, 
campanulate,  rayless;  panicle  terminal,  stout,  branched,  buff- 
woolly.  I.  iin.  to  lin.  long,  on  stout  petioles,  obovate  or 
lanceolate-oblong,  obtuse,  entire  ;  branches  buff-tomentose.  h. 
6ft.  to  8ft.  New  Zealand.  Greenhouse  shrub. 


S.  elegans  (elegant).*  fl.-heads  radiate,  showy,  on  long,  scaly 
pedicels;  involucre  calycled  with  many  ciliated,  black-tipped 
bracteoles  ;  ray  florets  purple  ;  disk  yellow.  I.  liin.  to  3in.  long, 
ear  clasping  at  base,  petioled,  extremely  varied  in  shape  and 
degree  of  incision.  Stems  erect,  1ft.  to  2ft.  high,  or  diffuse. 
South  Africa.  A  viscous-pubescent,  half-hardy  annual  or 
biennial.  A  variety  with  double  flowers  is  the  well-known 
"  American  Groundsel  "  of  our  gardens. 

S.  e.  crectus  (erect).  Jl.-heads,  involucral  scales  glabrous.  I.  fre- 
quently  pinnate  or  bipinnatipartite.  Stem  erect,  slender.  (B.  M. 

S.  fulgens  (brilliant),  fl.-heads  bright  orange-vermilion,  erect  or 
inclined,  lim.  long  ;  involucre  terete,  the  leaflets  eight  to  ten, 
acute  ;  florets  slender,  tubular,  with  linear-oblong  lobes  ;  pe- 
duncles 4in.  to  Sin.  long,  erect,  loosely  clothed  with  succulent 
bracts.  May.  I.  succulent,  4in.  to  6in.  long,  on  short,  broad 
petioles,  obovate-oblong,  sub-acute,  remotely  serrated,  smooth. 
Stems  branched,  terete,  h.  2ft.  to  3ft.  Natal,  1866.  A  green- 
house,  succulent  sub-shrub,  covered  with  pale  green,  glaucous 
bloom.  (B.  M.  5590,  under  name  of  Kleinia  fulgens.) 

S.  Ghiesbreghtii  (Ghiesbreght's).    A  synonym  of  S.  grandifolius. 

S.  glastifolius  (wood-leaved).  fl.-heads  purple,  radiate;  in- 
volucre  amply  calycled  with  subulate  bracteoles  ;  panicle  many- 
headed,  loosely  corymbose.  June.  I.  oblong  or  oblong-lanceo- 
bto.Ua.  to  3in  long,  acute,  coarsely  and  unequally  toothed,  half- 
amplexicaul  the  lower  ones  more  or  less  decurrent.  Stems 
erect,  branching,  h.  4ft.  South  Africa,  1826.  Greenhouse  sub- 
shrub.  (B.  R.  1342,  under  name  of  S.  lilacinus.) 

S.  grandiflorus  (large-flowered),  fl.-heads  in  a  loosely  corymbose 
panicle;  involucre  amply  calycled  with  many  subulate,  spreading 
bracteoles  ;  ray  florets  purple  ;  disk  yellow.  August.  I,  cauline 
ones  sessile,  half-amplexicaul,  3in.  to  6in.  long,  pinnatipartite  ; 
lobes  several  on  each  side,  linear,  acuminate.  Stems  4ft.  to  5ft. 

,W  n^ed  &t,  ^     SoytJ1  Africa'  1774'     Greenhouse  perennial. 
(B.  R.  901,  under  name  of  S.  venuttus.) 

S.  grandifolins  (large-leaved),  fl.-heads  yellow,  in  a  terminal 
corymb.  I.  deep  green,  about  1ft.  long,  coarsely  toothed  or  lobed. 


,  . 

Stems  deep  purple,  curiously  spotted  or  warted.  h.  3ft.  to  4ft. 
Mexico.  A  half-hardy  shrub,  useful  for  massing  or  isolating 
on  the  lawn  as  a  foliage  plant  SYN.  S.  Ghiesbre.dhtii.  (R.  G.  296  ) 


S.   Haworthll  (Ha  worth's),         .  -, 

erect,  l±in.  long,  cylindric,  discoid  ;  involucral  scales  appresse 


fl.-heads  orange  -yellow,  solitary, 
d 


shorter  than  the  florets  ;  peduncle  terminal,  2in.  long  July 
I  .lin.  to  2in.  long,  cylindriS  or  ellipsoid,  acute,  narrowed  Info 
short  petioles.  Stem  erect  ;  branches  cylindric.  South  Africa. 


cylindric. 'South  Africa.    I 


S.  tacamw  (hoary),  fl.  -heads  yellow,  disposed  in  a  simple,  some- 
what crowded  corymb;  involucre  about  half  as  lon<*  as  the 
florets;  calyces  few.  August.  1.  bright  silvery;  lo"wer  ones 
obovate,  with  incised  lobes,  the  upper  ones  overlapping ;  upper 
leaves  oblong,  with  separate,  linear  leaflets.  Stems8  tuTted 
A.  3m.  to  6m.  Alps.  A  pretty  and  compact,  hardy  perennial 
altogether  white  with  adpressed  hairs. 

S.  Kiempferi  aureo-maculata  (K*mpfer's  gold-spotted). 
A  synonym  of  Ligulana  Kcempferi  aureo-maculata. 

S.  laoinlatus  (torn).  "  I.  slender,  pale  green,  finely  cut  into  lone 
narrow  lobes,  drooping  gracefully  from  the  upper  part  of  the 


Senecio — continued. 

slender,  half-woody  stems.  This  half-hardy  sub-shrub  is  one  of 
the  most  elegant  of  all  foliage  plants.  It  should  not  be  allowed 
to  flower  "  (ri  Thompson's  Gardeners'  Assistant "  ). 

S.  Lagopus  (hare's-foot),  fl.-heads  bright  yellow,  radiate,  Jin.  to 
lin.  in  diameter,  on  slender  pedicels  ;  pappus  hairs  white  ;  scape 
2m.  to  6m.  high,  branched  above,  two  to  eight-headed.  Summer. 
I.  lin.  to  4in.  long,  on  short,  stout,  villous  petioles,  broadly 
cordate -oblong,  rounded  at  the  tip,  white -woolly  beneath, 
wrinkled  and  covered  with  bristles  above.  Crown  of  the  root 
loaded  with  matted  hairs.  New  Zealand,  1882.  Hardy,  perennial, 
rockwork  plant. 

S.  macroglossus  (large-tongued).*  Cape  Ivy.  fl.-heads  on  long, 
axillary  peduncles  ;  ray  florets  eight  to  twelve,  pale  yellow,  form- 
ing a  limb  about  Sin.  across,  multiseriate.  Summer'.  I.  petio- 
late, hastate,  with  acuminate  basal  lobes,  or  cordate,  acute 
or  acuminate,  entire,  or  with  one  or  two  broad  teeth  or  lobules 
on  each  side.  Stems  smooth  and  glossy.  South  Africa,  1875. 
A  greenhouse,  evergreen,  soft-wooded  climber,  with  Ivy-like 
leaves  ;  it  is  well  suited  for  training  to  a  rafter.  (B.  M.  6149 ; 
F.  d.  S.  2188  ;  G.  C.  n.  s.,  iii.  p.  749.) 

S.  mikanioides  (Mikania-like).*  German  Ivy.  fl.-heads  yellow, 
discoid  ;  involucre  sparingly  calycled,  of  eight  or  nine  narrow 
scales  ;  corymb  generally  much-branched.  December.  I.  some- 
what fleshy,  petiolate,  sharply  five  to  seven-angled  or  lobed, 
hastate  or  cordate  at  base,  the  lobes  deltoid  or  obsolete,  with 
broad,  shallow  interspaces  ;  petioles  lin.  to  liin.  long.  h.  several 
feet.  South  Africa,  1855.  A  much-branched,  climbing,  green- 
house sub-shrub,  forming  an  admirable  window  creeper.  SYN. 
Mikania  senecioides  (of  gardens). 

S.  multibractcatus  (many-bracted).  fl.-heads  sub-corymbose, 
on  very  long,  copiously  scaly  pedicels ;  involucre  of  many  dark- 
tipped,  glabrous  scales,  amply  calycled  with  many  imbricating 
bracts  ;  ray  florets  purple  ;  disk  yellow.  Summer.  I.  2in.  to  2iin. 
long  ;  cauline  ones  sessile,  not  auricled,  lanceolate,  coarsely  few- 
toothed,  tapering  at  base ;  rameal  ones  stem-clasping,  coarsely 
toothed  at  base.  Stems  1ft.  to  IJft.  high,  branched  above.  South 
Africa,  1872.  A  sparsely  pubescent,  greenhouse  annual.  (Ref.  B. 

S.  prsecox  (early),  fl.-heads  yellow,  appearing  before  the  leaves, 
on  elongated  pedicels;  involucre  cylindrical,  eight  to  ten-leafleted, 
almost  ebracteate  ;  ray  florets  five,  spreading  ;  corymbs  branched, 
seven  or  eight-headed.  June.  /.  petiolate,  cordate,  acute,  five 
to  seven-angled  or  lobed,  membranous.  Stem  fleshy-shrubby, 
branched,  terete,  h.  2ft.  Mexico.  A  glabrous,  greenhouse  sub- 
shrub.  (B.  M.  4803.) 

S.  pteronenra  (wing-nerved),  fl.-heads  pale  straw-colour,  soli- 
tary,  or  two  or  three  at  the  tips  of  the  branches,  erect,  cylindric, 
scarcely  fin.  long;  involucral  scales  brownish-red  about  the 
middle ;  florets  narrow,  slender ;  peduncles  very  stout,  longer 
than  the  involucre.  November.  I.  only  developed  on  very  young 
shoots,  elliptic  or  lanceolate,  Jin.  to  |in.  long.  Stems  4ft.  to  8ft. 
high,  loose,  nearly  erect ;  branches  |in.  in  diameter,  nearly 
straight,  obtuse.  Morocco,  1872.  A  highly  glabrous,  glaucous 
fleshy-shrubby,  greenhouse  plant.  (B.  M.  5945.) 


FIG.  475.  SENECIO  PULCHER. 


S.  pulcher  (pretty).*  fl.-heads  large,  corymbose ;  involucre  very 
broadly   campanulate,   calycled   with  pubescent-woolly,  obtuse 
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Senecio — continued. 

leaflets ;  ray  florets  nearly  twenty,  purple,  longer  than  the  yellow 
disk.  Summer  and  autumn.  L  oblong-lanceolate,  crenate- 
toothed ;  radical  ones  petiolate ;  cauline  ones  sessile ;  upper 


ones  half-amplexicaul,  and  slightly  decurrent.    Stem  simple  or 
branched,    h.  1ft  to  2ft.    Uruguay.  1872.    A j>retty,  cobwebby. 

tomentose,  hardy  perenniaL    See  Fig.  475.    (B. 

1877,  p.  94.) 


5959;  B.  H. 


S.  pyramldatns  (pyramidal).*  JL-head*  yellow,  many,  Jin.  in 
diameter,  exclusive  of  the  ten  or  twelve  broad,  spreading  ray 
florets,  disposed  in  a  long,  thyrsoid  raceme,  6in.  to  12m7long ; 
involucre  sub-calyculate,  campannlate,  woolly,  of  ten  to  twelve 
very  broad  scales.  Summer.  L  sessile,  sub-terete,  fleshy,  acute, 
Sin.  long,  two  to  three  lines  wide,  glabrous  or  cobwebby.  Stem 
shrubby,  fleshy,  erect,  simple,  closely  leafy  below,  sparsely  so 
above,  tomentose.  h.  about  2ft.  South  Africa,  1865.  A  very 
fine,  greenhouse  species.  (B.  M.  5396.) 

S.  scaposus  canlescens  (scaped,  caulescent).  A.-headt  yellow  ; 
involucre  cobwebby,  scarcely  calycled  ;  ray  florets  about  twelve  ; 
peduncles  scap^like,  1ft  to  IJft  long,  naked  or  sparsely  scaly, 
usually  bearing  three  to  five  long-pedicelled  heads.  August 
1.  2in.  to  Sin.  long,  crowded  at  the  apex  of  the  stem  or  branches, 
fleshy,  broadly  linear,  very  obtuse,  terete,  the  young  ones  cob- 
webby, the  older  ones  glabrous.  Stem  fleshy-shrubby,  1ft  high, 
branched.  South  Africa,  1843.  Greenhouse.  (B.  M.  4011,  under 
name  of  S.  calami folitu.) 

S.  Skinner!  (Skinner's).  /.  -heads  yellowish,  fragrant,  in  terminal, 
corymbose  racemes ;  ray  florets  few  ;  bracteoles  four  to  six, 
much  spreading,  subulate.  June.  I.  alternate,  rather  long- 
petiolate,  ovate  or  ovate-lanceolate,  acute,  slightly  fleshy,  entire, 
indistinctly  vetoed,  h.  3ft  Guatemala,  1840.  A  pretty,  highly 
glabrous,  greenhouse,  perennial  climber,  with  tuberous  roots. 
(B.  M.  4511 ;  L.  &  P.  F.  G.  L  p.  77,  f.  54 ;  and  L.  J.  F.  18,  under 
name  of  Gynoxy»  fragrant.) 

S.  speciosns  (showy).*  fi.-heads  bright  purple,  Ijin,  in  diameter, 
long-peduncled,  hi  spreading  corymbs ;  involucre  densely  glan- 
dular-hairy ;  ray  florets  six  to  twenty,  narrow-linear ;  scape  1ft. 
or  less  high,  with  alternate,  rather  distant,  erect  leaves.  July. 
I.  4in.  to  7in.  long,  obovate,  lanceolate,  or  narrowly  linear-spathu- 
late,  crenately  toothed  or  sinuately  lobed,  rarely  sub-pinnatifid, 
sub-acute  or  obtuse,  glandular-hairy.  South  Africa,  1789.  Green- 
house  perenniaL  (B.  M.  6488  ;  B.  B.  41 ;  L.  B.  C.  1113 ;  G.  C.  n.  s., 
xiv.  p.  149;  B.  G.  1881,  p.  310;  A.  B.  B.  291,  under  name  of 
S.  pteudo-thina.) 

8.  stenocephala  eomosa  (narrow-headed,  tufted),  fl.-headt 
yellow,  with  three  ray  florets,  disposed  in  a  dense,  narrow-oblong 
spike.  Summer.  I,  radical  ones  on  long  petioles,  broadly  ovate- 
sagittate,  acuminate.  Stem  2ft  high.  Japan,  1881.  A  striking 
and  ornamental,  hardy  perennial.  (G.  C.  n.  s.,  xvL  p.  301.)  The 
flower-heads  in  the  typical  form  possess  but  one  ray  floret 
each. 

S.  snb-scandens  (somewhat  climbing),  fi.-headi  iin.  long, 
cylindric ;  involncral  bracts  five,  red-tipped ;  florets  about  ten, 
dark  ochreous-yellow,  exceeding  the  involucre;  pappus  snow- 
white  ;  cymes  axillary  and  terminal,  long-peduncled,  much 
branched.  January.  L  Sin.  to  9in.  long,  pink-veined,  pinnati- 
parted  ;  lateral  lobes  two  to  six  pairs,  ovate  or  orbicular,  distant, 
adnate,  coarsely  sinuate-toothed ;  terminal  one  deltoid,  deeply 
cordate  at  base.  Stems  and  branches  cylindric,  succulent  South 
Africa,  1873.  A  tall,  herbaceous  climber.  (B.  M.  6363.) 


florets  e 
upper  ones 
A  pretty,  c 


Included  under  Polygala  (which  gee). 
SENGREEN.        A     popular     name    for    Saxifraga 

nivalis  and  Sempervivum  tectorum. 

SENNA.     The  leares  of  Cassia  acutifolia,  C.  angusti- 
folia.  and  other  allied  species. 

SENNA,  BLADDER.     See  Colutea. 

SENNA,  SCORPION.     See  Coronilla  Emerus. 

SENSITIVE  BRIAR.     See  Schrankia  uncinata. 


SENSITIVE  PLANT.     See 

SEPAL.  One  of  the  parts  that,  together,  form  the 
calyx,  or  outermost  whorl  of  a  flower.  The  Sepals  are 
usually  green,  and  unlike  the  petals  (e.g.,  in  the  Rose), 
but  may  resemble  them  (e.g.,  in  the  Tulip).  They  may 
be  free  from  one  another,  but  often  are  more  or  less 
closely  united  by  their  edges  to  form  a  tube  or  cup. 
Their  chief  use  is  to  protect  the  more  delicate  inner  organs 
of  the  flowers  from  injury  while  growing. 

SEPALINE,  SEPALOUS.     Relating  to  sepals. 


S.  nnifloros  (one-  flowered).    jL-headi  yellow,  few  on  long  stalks, 
or  solitary  ;  involucre  turbinate,  half  as  long  as  the  disk  ;  ray 
xpanding.    July.    L,  lower  ones  divided,  stalked,  oblong; 
nes  sessile,  linear,  entire.    A.  3in.    Alps  of  Europe,  1785. 
y,  cano-tomentose,  hardy  perennial,  allied  to  S.  ineanut. 


SEPALODY.  A  name  used  to  indicate  the  change 
of  petals,  Ac.,  into  sepals  or  sepaloid  organs. 

SEPALOID.     Resembling  a  sepal. 

SEPT  AS  (of  Linnaeus).     Included  under  Crastula. 

SEPT  AS  (of  Lonreiro).     A  synonym   of  Herpestis. 

SEPTATE.     Separated  by  a  partition  or  septum. 

SEPTFOIL.  A  common  name  for  Potentilla  Tor- 
ment ilia. 


When    a  capsule   dehisces  through 
the  dissepiments  or  lines  of  junction. 

SEPTIPEROUS.     Partition-bearing. 


!  A  mode  of  dehiscing,  in  which 
the  backs  of  the  carpels  separate  from  the  dissepiments, 
whether  formed  by  their  sides  or  by  expansions  of  the 
placenta"  (Lindley). 

SEPTORIA.     See  Spharopsidea. 
SEPTUM.     A   partition. 

SEQUOIA  (derivation  obscure,  but  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  it  is  "a  modification  of  See-qua-yah,  the  name 
of  a  celebrated  Cherokee  chief,"  Hemsley).  STNS.  Gigant- 
abies,  Washingtonia  (of  Winslow).  Wellingtonia.  OBD. 
Coniferce.  A  small  genus  (two  species)  of  gigantic,  hardy, 
evergreen,  densely  branched,  Californian  trees.  Flowers 
monoecious,  the  males  in  the  upper  axils  or  art;  the  tips 
of  the  branchlets,  solitary ;  female  catkins  terminal,  ovoid 
or  oblong.  Leaves  alternate,  spirally  affixed,  in  8.  tern- 
pervirens  often  sub -lanceolate  and  distichonsly  spreading, 
in  8.  gigantea  frequently  much  shorter,  more  obtuse, 
and  appressedly  imbricated,  but  leaves  of  both  forms  are 
sometimes  observable  in  each  species.  Cones  ^in.  to 
IJin.  long.  "The  timber  is  of  a  beautiful  red  colour, 
fine  and  close-grained,  but  light  and  brittle,  and  never 
attacked  by  insects.  It  is  the  Californian  Redwood  or 
Bastard-tree  of  the  settlers"  (Gordon,  "The  Pinetum  "). 
The  following  interesting  particulars  respecting  the  dimen- 
sions of  these  trees  in  a  grove  in  To  Semite  Yalley,  are 
gleaned  from  the  "  Gardeners'  Chronicle,"  n.  s.,  x.  240 : 
"  The  grove  contains  between  ninety  and  a  hundred  big 
specimens  of  the  Sequoia  gigantea,  growing  out  of  the 
thick  forest.  The  '  Father  of  the  Forest,'  a  great  pros- 
trate trunk,  measures  435ft.  in  length,  and  110ft.  in  cir- 
cumference. He  must  have  been  much  longer  when 
living.  Along  the  inside  of  the  fallen  trunk  is  a  tunnel 
35ft.  long,  and,  in  places,  8ft.  to  10ft.  high.  The  '  Mother 
of  the  Forest,'  standing  at  the  farther  end  of  the  grove, 
is  327ft.  high,  and  90ft.  in  circumference.  She  stands 
quite  dead  and  bare,  having  suffered  from  the  ravages 
of  fire,  and  is  entirely  barkless  from  top  to  bottom.  A 
great  living  monster  is  the  '  Pioneer's  Cabin,'  probably 
so  called  from  a  recess  in  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk 
big  enough  to  hold  a  large  family  party  at  breakfast. 
The  circumference  of  this  tree  5ft.  from  the  ground 
is  92ft.  by  our  own  measuring.  Perhaps  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  the  trees  in  the  grove  are  three  named  '  The 
Three  Graces.'  They  stand  only  a  few  feet  apart,  and, 
with  their  branches  intertwining,  run  up  to  an  almost 
equal  height  of  265ft.  Another  great  tree  is  called  the 
'Key  Stone  State,'  325ft  high;  its  branches  begin  at 
150ft.  from  the  ground.  But  perhaps  the  greatest 
curiosity  is  a  big  fellow,  which  has  been  purposely 
thrown,  cut  off  6ft.  above  the  ground,  and  a  pavilion 
built  on  the  standing  stump.  There  is  room  enough  in 
the  pavilion  for  a  very  pretty  dance — space  for  two  sets 
of  Lancers,  or  for  sixteen  couples  to  spin  round  with 
ease.  We  measured  the  dancing  space,  and  found  the 
diameter  30ft.,  less  20in. ;  the  circumference,  85fL" 

Sequoias  are  readily  propagated  by  means  of  cuttings, 
inserted  in  sandy  loam,  under  a  hand  glass,  in  autumn, 
and  kept  shaded  from  bright  sunlight,  in  a  somewhat  moist 
atmosphere,  until  roots  are  formed.  The  variegated  form? 
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are  better  grafted.  All  are  almost  indifferent  as  to  soil. 
When  seeds  are  to  be  had,  they  should  be  sown  in  a  cold 
frame,  in  spring,  and  the  seedlings  transplanted,  as  soon 
as  they  are  large  enough  to  handle,  to  the  open  ground. 


FIG.  476.  YOUNG  BRANCH  OF  SEQUOIA  GIGANTEA. 

S.  gigantea  (gigantic).*  Big-tree ;  Mammoth-tree.  I.  needle- 
shaped,  spirally  alternate,  spreading,  light  green  on  young  plants* 
those  on  adult  trees  scale-formed,  closely  inlaid,  rounded  at  back, 
concave  above  ;  those  on  the  branchlets  much  shorter,  very  close, 
and  regularly  imbricated ;  those  on  the  larger  branches  longer, 
looser,  decurrent  at  base,  and  tapering  to  an  acute  point,  cones 
solitary  on  the  ends  of  the  branchlets,  2in.  long,  ovate,  blunt. 
Branches  horizontal,  much  divided;  branches  cylindrical,  fre- 
quently pendulous,  thickly  leafy.  1853.  See  Figs.  476  and  477. 
SYN.  Wellingtons  gigantea  (B.  M.  4777-8 ;  F.  d.  S.  892-3). 


FIG.  477.  BRANCHLET  OF  SEQUOIA  OIGANTEA,  WITH  CONE. 


Sequoia — continued. 
S.  g.  aurea  (golden).     This  differs  from  the  type  only  in  the 

golden  or  yellowish  colour  of  some  of  the  smaller 

is  a  pretty  form  when  in  good  condition. 
S.i 


twigs.      It 


i.  g.  pendnla  (pendulous).*  Branches  numerous,  deflexed  from 
their  base,  drooping  regularly  one  over  the  other,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce an  elegant,  compact,  conical  plant.  1871. 

S.  sempervirens  (evergreen).*  Calif ornian  Evergreen  Redwood. 
fl.,  males  globular,  solitary  at  the  tips  of  the  branchlets,  on 
slender  footstalks,  thickly  covered  with  small,  scale-like  leaves. 
I.  on  the  lateral  branches  and  branchlets  linear,  blunt,  two-rowed, 
flat,  alternate,  straight,  rarely  falcate,  shining,  iin.  to  lin.  long ; 
those  on  the  main  branches  and  terminal  points  of  the  flower- 
bearing  branchlets  very  short,  narrow,  sharp-pointed,  or  scale- 
like,  imbricated  or  closely  spiral,  cones  solitary,  terminal, 
globular  or  egg-shaped,  lin.  long  ;  scales  cuneiform.  Branches 
horizontally  spreading,  irregularly  scattered  alternately  along 
the  stem ;  branchlets  very  numerous,  in  two  rows,  frequently 
drooping.  The  leaves  turn  purplish-brown  in  winter. 

S.  B.  albo-spica  (white-spiked).  A  form  in  which  the  tips  of 
the  young  shoots  are  of  a  creamy-white  colour. 


glanca   (glaucous).      1.    linear,    acute,    iin.    long,    of 
fine  glaucous-blue  tint,  particularly  below,  either  loosely  imbri- 


S.   s. 


cated  or  openly  disposed  round  the  branches.    Branchlets  very 
much  narrower  and  slenderer  than  in  the  type. 


FIG.  478.  FRUITING  BRANCHLET  OF  SEQUOIA  SEMPERVIRENS 

TAXIFOLIA. 

S.  B.  taxifolia  (Yew-leaved).  This  variety  only  differs  from  the 
type  in  having  somewhat  broader  leaves.  See  Fig.  478. 

SERANG-ITJM.     A   synonym    of    Monstera    (which 

SERAFHYTA  (from  ser,  a  silkworm,  and  phyton,  a 
plant;  in  allusion  to  some  fancied  resemblance  between 
the  flower  and  the  silkworm).  OED.  Orchidew.  A  mono- 
typic  genus.  The  species  is  a  stove,  epiphytal  Orchid, 
formerly  included  under  Epidendrum  (which  see  for 
culture). 

S.  diftusa  (diffuse).  /.  greenish-white,  rather  small,  loosely 
racemose,  pedicellate,  forming  a  terminal  panicle ;  sepals  and 
petals  equal,  spreading ;  lip  undivided,  broadly  cordate,  the 
claw  as  long  as  the  column.  April.  I.  coriaceous,  oblong  or 
rather  broad  ;  sheaths  closely  appressed.  Stem  leafy,  sheathing, 
and  scarcely  fleshy  at  base.  h.  1ft  to  2ft.  West  Indies,  1816. 
SYN.  Epidendrum  diffiisum  (B.  M.  3565 ;  L.  B.  C.  846). 

SERAFIAS  (the  old  Greek  name  given  by  Dios- 
corides  to  one  of  the  Orchids,  and  derived  from 
the  Egyptian  deity  Serapis).  SYN.  Helleborine.  OED. 
Orchidece.  A  small  genus  (four  or  five  species)  of  hardy, 
terrestrial  Orchids,  natives  of  the  Mediterranean  region, 
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Serapias  -  continued. 

one  extending  as  far  as  the  Azores.  Flowers  often 
rather  large,  few  in  a  spike;  sepals  erect,  connivent  or 
coherent  in  a  tube ;  petals  sometimes  smaller,  sometimes 
scarcely  shorter,  but  much  narrower ;  lip  three-lobed,  the 
lateral  lobes  erect,  the  middle  one  tongue-shaped  and 
pendulous.  Leaves  narrow.  Tubers  undivided.  In  habit 
the  species  much  resemble  those  of  Orchis  (which  see 
for  culture). 

S.  cordigera  (heart-bearing).*  Heart-flowered  Orchis,  fl.  brown 
and  lavender  ;  lateral  segments  of  the  lip  obtuse,  erect,  con- 
nivent ;  middle  one  longer,  ovate,  often  cordate  at  base,  acumi- 
nate, the  disk  pilose,  the  basilar  callus  deeply  bilobed ;  bracts 
often  longer  than  the  flowers ;  spike  at  first  crowded,  h.  1ft 
South  Europe,  1806.  (A.  B.  B.  475  ;  B.  M.  5868A ;  S.  F.  G. 
932.) 

S.  Lingua  (tongue-lipped).  Tongue-flowered  Orchis,  fl.  reddish- 
brown  ;  lateral  segments  of  the  lip  ovate,  obtuse ;  middle  one 
longer  and  narrower,  oblong-lanceolate,  acuminate  :  basilar  callus 
obscure,  sulcate  or  flat  ;  bracts  shorter  than  the  flowers ;  spike 
at  first  loose,  h.  1ft.  South  Europe,  1786.  (B.  M.  5868 B ; 
H.  E.  F.  Ill ;  L.  B.  C.  655;  S.  F.  G.  931.)  The  variety  luteola 
has  yellowish  and  purplish  flowers. 

S.  papilionacea-lingua  (a  natural  hybrid  between  Orchis  pa- 
pilionacea  and  S.  Lingua),  fl.  five  or  six  to  a  spike  ;  sepals  and 
petals  pale  green  and  pale  purple,  veined ;  petals  erect,  free, 
broad,  spreading,  and  recurved  ;  lip  bright  purple,  large,  broadly 
cordate,  the  margins  crenulate,  the  base  with  two  tubercles  on 
the  very  short  claw.  I.  narrow-lanceolate,  acuminate,  pale  green, 
unspotted.  Stem  1ft.  or  more  high.  South  of  France,  1876. 
(B.  M.  6255.) 

SERENOA  (named  in  honour  of  Sereno  Watson, 
a  distinguished  North  American  botanist).  ORD. 
Palmce.  A  monotypic  genus.  The  species  is  a  handsome, 
greenhouse,  dwarf,  unarmed,  tufted  Palm,  closely  allied 
to  Sabal  (which  see  for  culture). 

S.  serrulata  (serrulated).*  Saw  Palmetto,  fl.,  petals  scarcely 
united ;  style  slender ;  spadix  densely  tomentose,  much  shorter 
than  the  leaves.  June.  fr.  black,  eight  to  nine  lines  long.  I.  2ft. 
to  4ft.  high,  circular  in  outline,  fan-shaped,  bright  green ;  divi- 
sions fifteen  to  thirty,  erect,  slightly  cleft  at  the  apex,  and  with- 
out thread-like  filaments  in  the  sinuses  ;  petioles  plano-convex, 
slender,  more  or  less  spiny-edged,  longer  than  the  leaves.  Stem 
4ft.  to  8ft.  long,  creeping,  branching.  Southern  United  States, 
1840.  SYN.  Sabal  serrulata. 

SERIAL,  SERIATE.     Disposed  in  rows  or  series. 

SERIANA.     A  synonym  of  Serjania  (which  see). 

SERICEOUS.  Silky  ;  covered  with  closely-pressed, 
soft,  straight  pubescence. 

SERICOCARFUS  (from  serikos,  silken,  and  Ttarpos, 
a  fruit;  alluding  to  the  silky  hairs  on  the  achenes). 
White-topped  Aster.  ORD.  Composites.  A  genus  com- 
prising five  species  of  hardy,  erect,  perennial  herbs, 
natives  of  North  America.  Flower -heads  mediocre  or 
small,  corymbose  or  paniculate ;  involucral  bracts  rather 
broad,  in  many  series ;  ray  florets  white  ;  disk  pale  yellow, 
rarely  changing  to  purplish ;  achenes  silky-pilose ;  pappus 
bristles  copious.  Leaves  alternate,  sessile,  entire  or  ser- 
rated. For  culture  of  the  under-mentioned  species,  see 
Aster  (under  which  they  are  erroneously  classed  in 
some  garden  works). 
S.  conyzoides  (Conyza-like).  Silk  Fruit.  fl..heads  sometimes 

solitary  and  pedicellate,  but  usually  sessile 


small  clusters ; 
ferruginous.      June   to 
i,  veiny,  rather  firm,  lin.  to 


involucre  somewhat  turbir 

August.     1.  ciliated,  glabrous  ber 

Sin  long.     h.  1ft.  to  2ft.    1778. 
S.  solidagineus  (Solidago-like).     ft.-heads  small,  glomerate  at 

the  extremities  of  the  fastigiate  peduncles ;  involucre  cylindrical ; 

pappus  white.  July  to  September.  I.  linear-oblanceolate  or  linear, 

obtuse,  tapering  to  the  base,   entire,  with    serrulate  -  scabrous 

margins,  obscurely  dotted,    h.  2ft.    1699. 

SERICOGR  APHIS.  Included  under  Jacobinia 
(which  see). 

SERINGIA  (named  in  honour  of  Nicholas  Charles 
Seringe,  1776-1858,  Professor  and  Director  of  the 
Botanical  Gardens  at  Lyons).  SYN.  Gaya.  ORD.  Stercu- 
liacece.  A  monotypic  genus.  The  species  is  an  interest- 
ing, greenhouse,  evergreen  shrub,  somewhat  resembling  a 
Commersonia  in  habit.  A  compost  of  sand,  loam,  and 
peat  is  most  suitable  to  its  culture.  Propagation  may 


Seringia— continued. 

be  effected  by  young  cuttings,  inserted   in   similar   soil, 

under  a  glass;   or  by  seeds. 

S.  platyphylla  (broad-leaved),  fl.  white,  disposed  in  dense,  ter- 
minal or  leaf-opposed  cymes,  which  are  much  shorter  than  the 
leaves  ;  calyx  about  Jin.  long  ;  petals  none  ;  stamens  five,  alter- 
nating with  the  calyx  lobes.  June.  (.  ovate  to  ovate-lanceolate, 
acuminate,  coarsely  toothed,  Sin.  to  4in.  or  even  5in.  long,  often 
oblique  at  base,  glabrous  or  sprinkled  with  minute,  stellate  hairs 
above,  densely  tomentose  beneath.  Branches  loosely  whitish-  or 
rusty-tomentose.  h.  10ft.  Australia,  1822. 

SERINGIA  (of  Sprengel).    A  synonym  of  Ptelidium 

(which  see). 

SERIPHIUM.  Included  under  Stcebe  (which  see). 
SERISSA  (a  name  altered  from  the  old  Greek  Seris, 
used  by  Dioscorides).  SYNS.  Democritea,  Dysoda.  ORD. 
Rubiacece.  A  monotypic  genus.  The  species  is  a  pretty, 
greenhouse,  branched  shrub,  highly  glabrous  or  with 
pubernlous  branchlets,  the  bark  foetid.  It  succeeds  best 
in  a  mixture  of  loam,  peat,  and  sand.  Propagation  may 
be  effected  by  cuttings,  inserted  in  sand,  under  a  glass, 
in  heat. 

S.  fcetida  (stinking).  /.  white,  axillary  or  terminal,  solitary  or 
fascicled  ;  calyx  tube  obconical,  the  limb  four  to  six-parted,  per- 
sistent ;  corolla  funnel-shaped,  pilose  within  the  throat,  the  limb 
of  four  to  six  short,  obtusely  three-lobed,  erecto-patent  lobes. 
Summer.  I.  rather  small,  opposite,  sub-sessile,  often  fascicled  on 
shortened  branchlets,  sub-coriaceous,  ovate,  acuminate,  nerved. 
h.  2ft.  India,  China,  Japan,  &c.,  1787.  (B.  M.  361,  under  name 
of  Lycium  japonicum.)  There  is  a  variety  with  double  flowers  (a 
rare  occurrence  in  this  order),  and  another  with  gold-margined 
leaves  (I.  H.  ser.  i.  369). 

SERJANIA  (named  in  honour  of  Paul  Serjeant,  a 
French  friar  and  botanist).  SYN.  Seriana.  ORD. 
SapindacecB.  A  large  genus  (about  sixty  species)  of 
stove,  climbing  or  twining  shrubs,  all  natives  of  tropical 
and  sub-tropical  South  America.  Flowers  yellowish; 
sepals  five  (or  four  and  two  of  them  connate),  imbri- 
cated, concave ;  petals  four ;  racemes  or  panicles  axil- 
lary, often  bearing  two  tendrils.  Leaves  alternate,  ex- 
stipulate  (or  with  minute  stipules),  ternate,  biternate,  or 
impari- pinnate,  often  pellucid-dotted.  A  few  of  the 
species  have  been  introduced,  but  they  boast  of  no 
particular  beauty,  and  are  probably  only  cultivated  in 
botanical  gardens. 

SERPENT  CUCUMBER.  See  Trichosanth.es 
anguina. 

SERPENT  WITHE.  S,e  Aristolochia  odora- 
tissima. 

SERPENT- WOOD.     See  Rauwolfia  serpentina. 

SERFICULA  (from  serpo,  to  creep;  alluding  to  the 
habit  of  the  species).  SYN.  Laurembergia.  ORD.  Halo- 
ragece.  A  genus  comprising  from  two  to  four  species  of 
small,  greenhouse,  decumbent  or  creeping,  branched  herbs, 
inhabiting  marshes  in  the  warmer  parts  of  Asia,  Africa, 
and  America.  Flowers  minute,  usually  fasciculate.  Leaves 
opposite  and  alternate,  sub-sessile,  linear  or  lanceolate, 
entire  or  toothed.  S.  repens,  a  native  of  South  Africa, 
the  only  species  introduced,  is  now  probably  lost  to 
cultivation. 

SERPTLLOFSIS.     Included  under  Trichomanes. 

SERRATE,  SERRATED.  Beset  with  antrorse 
teeth. 

SERRATULA  (from  serrula,  a  little  saw ;  alluding 
to  the  serrated  foliage).  Saw-wort.  ORD.  Compositce.  A 
genus  comprising  about  thirty  species  of  hardy,  perennial 
herbs,  natives  of  Europe,  North  Africa,  and  Asia.  Flower- 
heads  purplish,  violet,  or  rarely  white,  solitary  or 
corymbose  ;  involucral  bracts  many,  imbricated,  the  outer 
ones  shorter,  the  inner  ones  more  or  less  scarious  at  the 
tips ;  receptacle  densely  bristly  ;  florets  regular,  five- 
lobed ;  pappus  hairs  many-seriate,  coloured.  Leaves  alter- 
nate, toothed  or  lyrate-pinnatifid.  The  genus  is  repre- 
sented in  Britain  by  S.  tinctoria,  the  herbage  of  which 
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Serratula— continued. 

yields  a  yellow  dye.  None  of  the  species  are  very 
ornamental,  the  only  one  calling  for  description  being 
S.  quinquefolia.  This  thrives  in  any  common  soil,  and 
may  be  increased  by  seeds,  or  by  divisions.  Several 
species  erroneously  included  here  by  garden  authorities 
are  now  placed  under  Jurinea,  Liatris,  &c. 


S.  quinquefolia  (flve-leaved).  fl.-heads  intense  purple  ;  mvolucral 
scales  ovate,  shortly  mucronate,  appressed,  the  inner  ones 
elongated  and  scarious.  July.  1.  slightly  glabrous,  impari;pm- 


natipartite;    lobes    sub-bigugate,    confluent,    ovate-lanceolate, 

toothed,  the  terminal  one  large,    h.  3ft.    Caucasus,  1804.    (B.  M. 

1871.) 

SERRULATE,  SERRULATED.  Serrate,  with 
very  small  or  fine  teeth. 

SERRURIA  (named  in  honour  of  Dr.  James  Ser- 
rurier,  Professor  of  Botany  at  Utrecht).  OKD.  Pro- 
teacece.  A  genus  comprising  about  fifty-two  species  of 
desirable,  greenhouse,  densely  leafy  shrubs,  confined  to 
South  Africa.  Flowers  solitary  under  the  bracts,  sessile, 
densely  capitate,  sub-regular;  perianth  narrow,  often  in- 
curved, the  limb  ovoid  or  oblong,  the  segments  cohering 
towards  the  base ;  hypogynous  scales  four,  linear  or  fili- 
form. Leaves  scattered,  very  narrow,  trifid,  pinnatifid, 
or  dissected,  rarely  undivided.  A  selection  of  the  species 
known  in  gardens  is  given  below.  They  require  pre- 
cisely similar  treatment  to  Protea  (which  see). 

S.  abrotanifolia  (Abrotanum-leaved).  fl.  pink,  the  segments 
shortly  bearded  ;  stigma  black  ;  heads  sessile,  nearly  as  large  as  a 
walnut.  July.  /.  lin.  to  liin.  long,  slender,  biternate,  bipin- 
natifld  above  the  middle,  pilose.  Branches  glabrous.  A.  3ft. 
1803.  SYN.  Protea  abrotanifolia  hirta  (A.  B.  R.  522). 

S.  arenarla  (sand-loving),  fl.  purple,  five  lines  long ;  heads 
longer  than  the  tomentose  peduncles,  globose,  about  the  size  of  a 
cherry.  July.  I.  clustered,  often  secund,  about  2in.  long,  slender, 
pinnate  or  trifld,  the  adults  glabrous.  Branches  slender,  simple. 
h.  1ft.  1803.  Shrub  erect  or  decumbent. 

S.  Bnrmannl  (Burmann's).  /.  purple,  three  to  four  lines  long, 
clothed  with  dense,  whitish  or  yellowish  pubescence  ;  partial 
peduncles  shorter  than  the  globose,  many-flowered  heads ; 
corymb  much-branched,  rather  shorter  than  the  leaves.  July. 
I.  liin.  long,  slender,  bipinnate  ;  young  ones  clothed  with  short, 
cano-sericeous,  adpressed  pubescence,  rarely  spreading,  h.  2ift 
1786.  Shrub  erect,  much-branched. 

S.  elongata  (lengthened),  fl.  purple,  minutely  pubescent ;  bracts 
reddish-fuscous,  iin.  long;  heads  as  large  as  a  cherry,  sixteen 
to  twenty-flowered ;  peduncle  3in.  to  lOin.  long,  leafless,  remotely 
bracteate;  partial  ones  iin.  to  liin.  long,  few-bracted.  July. 
I  3in.  to  4in.  long,  digitate,  slightly  wrinkled,  obsoletely  sulcate, 
and,  as  well  as  the  erect  branches,  glabrous.  A.  lift,  to  2ft. 
1810. 

S.  emarginata  (emarginate).  /.  pink,  small,  the  segments 
slightly  pilose ;  bracts  lanceolate,  acute,  pink  at  apex  ;  heads 
terminal  and  springing  from  the  upper  axils,  simple,  as  large 
as  a  cherry.  July.  1.  clustered,  about  lin.  long,  slender,  acute, 
bipinnatifld  above  the  middle  (or  biternate),  pubescent  h.  2ft. 
1800.  SYN.  Protea  abrotanifolia  minor  (A.  B.  R.  536). 

S.  florida  (flowery),  fl.  purple,  five  to  six  lines  long,  the  lamina 
bearded  with  golden-fulvous  silk  ;  heads  in  imbricating  bracts, 
seven  to  nine  lines  long,  approximate-corymbose,  globose  or 
ovoid,  longer  than  the  bracteate  peduncle.  July.  I.  spreading, 
2in.  to  Sin.  long,  all  pinnate  or  bipinnate,  slender ;  young  ones 
slightly  pilose;  adults  (as  well  as  the  ascending  branches) 
glabrous.  Stem  corymbosely  branched,  h.  2ft.  1824. 

S.  glaberrima  (highly  glabrous).  /.  purple,  very  glabrous,  or 
the  young  ones  having  a  silky  tube ;  heads  as  large  as  a  cherry, 
globose,  or  at  length  ovoid,  axillary  or  terminal,  few-flowered ; 
peduncles  about  Iin.  long,  the  axillary  ones  slightly  nodding, 
the  terminal  ones  erect.  July.  I.  remote,  acuf 


trifld  or  rarely  pinnately  flve-cleft  or  sub-pinnatifld ;  upper  ones 
undivided.  Stem  1ft.  or  more  long,  prostrate,  very  slender.  1825. 
Adult  plant  highly  glabrous. 

S.  mlllefolia  (Milfoil-like).  /.  purple;  bracts  glabrous  at  the 
apex  ;  stigma  truncate  ;  peduncles  equalling,  or  longer  than,  the 
simple  heads.  July.  I.  bipinnatifld  from  the  base,  pilose,  h,  4ft. 
1803.  SYN.  Protea  triternata  (A.  B.  R.  337). 

S.  nitida  (shining),  fl.  purple,  with  very  narrow  claws  ;  bracts 
nearly  equalling  the  flowers,  the  outer  ones  glabrous,  the  inner 
ones  very  silky-villous ;  heads  twice  as  long  as  the  peduncles. 
July.  i.  nearly  liin.  long,  pinnatifld  or  nearly  bipinnatifld, 
slender,  and,  as  well  as  the  branches,  highly  glabrous,  h.  2ft 
1823. 

S.  Niveni  (Niven's).  fl.  purple,  densely  bearded ;  bracts  lanceo- 
late ;  heads  sub-sessile,  as  large  as  a  cherry.  July.  I.  spreading, 
nearly  lin.  long,  bipinnatifld,  channelled  within,  very  acutely 


Serruria  —  continued. 

mucronate,  and,  as  well  as  the  branches,  highly  glabrous,  h.  9in. 
1800.  Plant  decumbent,  much-branched.  SYN.  Protea  decumbens 
(A.  B.  R.  349). 

S.  odorata  (odorous).    /.  pink,  odorous,  the  outer  ones  at  length 
reflexed-spreading  ;  heads  simple,  terminal.   July.  I  bipinnatifld- 
pilose.    Sterile  bram-hlets  corymbose,  exceeding 


1803.      SYN.   Protea  abrotanifolia  odorata 


.  pinnata  (pinnate),    fl.  pink, 
with  shortly  appressed,  whitish 


filiform,  acute, 
the  heads,  h. 
(A.  B.  R.  545). 

S.  pedunculate  (long-pedunculate),  fl.  purple,  densely  pubes- 
cent, slender,  incurved  ;  heads  as  large  as  a  walnut  or  prune, 
solitary  or  corymbose  ;  peduncles  liin.  to  Sin.  long,  fulvous- 
tomentose.  July.  1.  clustered,  IJft.  to  2ft.  long,  shortly  pubes- 
cent, bi-  or  tripinnate  nearly  to  the  base.  Branchlets  often 
umbellate,  h.  fft  1789.  SYN.  Protea  fjlomerata  (A.  B.  R.  264). 

S.  phylicoides  (Phylica-like).  fl.  purple,  the  claw  highly 
glabrous,  the  lamina  snowy-bearded  ;  heads  as  large  as  a  hazel 
nut  ;  peduncles  sub-corymbose,  longer  than  the  heads.  July. 
1.  spreading,  IJin.  to  2in.  long,  once-sulcate  above,  bipinnatifid  or 
pinnatifld,  glabrous  ;  segments  Jin.  to  lin.  long,  undivided  or 
rarely  bifid,  rather  obtuse.  Branches  twiggy,  loose,  leafy,  h.  3ft. 
1789.  SYN.  Protea  abrotanifolia  (A.  B.  R.  507). 

sometimes  sub-arcuate,  clothed 
,  pubescence  ;  heads  globose,  as 

large  as  a  walnut,  with  villous-tomentose  scales  ;  peduncles  iin. 
to  lin.  long.  July.  I.  erect,  lin.  to  liin.  long,  slender,  once- 
sulcate  above,  pinnately  three  to  flve-cleft,  semi-terete,  spreading- 
pilose,  at  length  glabrous.  Branches  elongated,  loosely  leafy. 
1803.  Shrub  prostrate.  (A.  B.  R.  512.) 

S.  Roxburgh!!  (Roxburgh's),  fl.  white,  four  to  five  lines  long, 
loosely  and  adpressedly  villous  ;  heads  ranging  in  size  between  a 
hazel  nut  and  a  plum,  fulvous-villous.  July.  I.  spreading,  five 
to  seven  lines  long,  flabelliform,  bipinnate,  semi-triUd  ;  segments 
divaricate,  two  or  three-cleft  or  pinnatifld,  minutely  mucronulate. 
h.  3ft.  to  4ft  1806. 

S.  rubricaulis  (red-stemmed),  fl.  purple,  adpressedly  silky. 
villous  ;  bracts  scarious  ;  partial  heads  few-flowered  ;  common 
peduncle  shorter  than  the  head,  glabrous.  July.  I.  erect,  lin. 
to  liin.  long,  bipinnate  or  sub-pinnate,  nearly  glabrous. 
Branches  straight,  reddish,  glabrous  or  slightly  spreading-pilose. 
h.  2ft  1818. 

S.  triternata  (triternate).  /.  purple,  four  to  five  lines  long, 
densely  pubescent  ;  heads  globose,  as  large  as  a  cherry,  densely 
many-flowered,  at  length  slightly  recurved  ;  partial  peduncles  lin. 
to  2in.  long.  July.  I.  spreading,  Sin.  to  5in.  long,  triternate  or 
bipinnate,  and,  as  well  as  the  branches,  glabrous  ;  segments  half 
spreading,  iin.  to  liin.  long.  Branches  twiggy,  h.  7ft  1802. 
SYN.  Protea  arpentiflora  (A.  B.  R  447). 

S.  villoaa  (villous).    fl.  purple,  four  to  five  lines  1 


large  as  a  cherry  or  a  walnut,  sessile,  or  sometimes  very  shortly 
;e.    July.    I.  spreading,  nearly  lin.,  rarely  liin.,  long, 

with  a  slender,  incurved"  or  rarely  straight  mucro." 


pedunculate.    July, 
sub-biternate,  at  length  glabrous  ; 


Dents  slightly  diverging, 
Branches 


umbellate,  straight,    h.  2ft.  or  more.    1829. 

SERSALISIA  (in  part).  A  synonym  of  Lucuma 
(which  see). 

SERTIFERA  (from  sertum,  a  garland,  and  fero, 
I  bear ;  in  allusion  to  the  form  of  inflorescence).  OBD. 
Orchidece.  A  monotypic  genus.  The  species  is  a  stove, 
terrestrial  orchid,  having  rather  small  flowers  borne  on 
rather  long  pedicels  in  short  racemes,  sessile,  plicate- 
veined  leaves,  and  a  creeping  rhizome.  It  is  a  native 
of  Ecuador,  but  is  not  yet  grown  in  gardens. 

SERVICE  BERRY1.  A  common  name  for  the  fruit 
of  Amelanchier  canadensis. 

SERVICE-TREE.  See  Pyrus  domestica.  The 
name  is  also  applied  to  several  other  species. 

SESAME.     See  Sesamum  iudicnm. 

SESAMUM  (from  Sesamon,  the  old  Greek  name  used 
by  Hippocrates).  ORD.  Pedalinece.  A  genus  comprising 
nine  or  ten  species  of  stove,  erect  or  prostrate  herbs, 
all  natives  of  tropical  or  South  Africa.  Flowers  pale  or 
violet,  solitary  in  the  axils,  shortly  pedicellate;  calyx 
rather  small,  five  -  parted ;  corolla  tube  decurved ;  limb 
sub-bilabiate,  the  lobes  five,  somewhat  spreading ;  sta- 
mens four.  Capsules  oblong  or  ovoid,  two-celled,  each 
cell  containing  numerous  oily  seeds.  Lowest  leaves  op- 
posite ;  uppermost  ones,  or  nearly  all,  alternate,  petiolate, 
entire,  cut-toothed,  trifid,  or  pedatisect.  S.  indicum,  the 
only  species  in  cultivation,  is  extensively  grown  in  tropical 
countries  for  the  oil  contained  in  its  seeds,  which  is  some- 
times called  Gingelly  Oil.  For  culture,  see  Martynia. 
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Sesanmm — continued. 

S.  indienm  (Indian).  GingeUy  or  Gingilie  Oil-plant ;  Sesame  or 
Oily  Grain,  &c.  jL,  sepals  iin.  long  ;  corolla  whitish,  or  with  red, 
purplish,  or  yellow  marks ;  pedicels  solitary,  rarely  in  twos  or 
threes.  July.  fr.  Iin.  by  iin.,  erect,  two,  or  ultimately  four- 
valved.  1.  oblong  or  ovate,  Sin.  to  Sin.  long,  variable  ;  upper  ones 
often  narrowly  oblong  and  nearly  entire;  middle  ones  ovate 
and  toothed ;  lower  ones  lobed  or  pedatisect  A.  1ft.  to  2ft. 
India,  <ta,  173L  See  Fig.  479.  (B.  M.  1688 ;  B.  M.  PL  198.)  SV.NS. 
S.  luteum,  S.  orientate  (B.  H.  ix.  27). 

S.  luteum  (yellow).    A  synonym  of  S.  indicum. 

S.  orientate  (Eastern).    A  synonym  of  S.  uuKcusn. 


Sesbania — continued. 
S.  macrocarpa  (large-fruited).    JL  yellow  and  red,  dotted  with 

purple ;  racemes  shorter  than  the  leaves,  one  to  four-flowered. 

August  and  September.      Pods  Bin.  to  12in.  long,  pendulous, 

many -seeded.     L,   leaflets   oblong  -  linear,   obtuse,    mucronate! 

A.  3ft    Florida,  Mexico.  1820.    Greenhouse  annual. 
S.  plcta  (painted).    JL  yellow,  the  standard  variegated  with  black, 

dotted   lines;   racemes   many  -  flowered,     nodding.      July    and 

August    J.  with  twelve  to  sixteen  pairs  of  oblong-linear,  obtuse 
New    Spain,   1823.      Stove  biennial. 


August 

lain*       A.  4ft.  to  6ft. 
(B.B.873.) 
S.  platycarpa  (flat-fruited). 


A  synonym  of  S.  tetfearia. 


FIG.  479.  UPPER  POBTIOS  OF  PLAJTC  OF  SESAMUM  I 


See  Sesbania  segyptiaca. 

SESBANIA  (from  Sesban,  the  Arabic  name  of 
S.  cegyptiaca).  Pea-tree.  Including  Agati  (inadvertently 
kept  distinct  in  voL  L),  Davbentonia,  and  Qlottidium. 
ORD.  Leguminosee.  A  genus  comprising  about  sixteen 
species  of  stove  or  greenhouse  herbs  or  shrubs,  some- 
times arborescent,  inhabiting  the  warmer  regions.  Flowers 
yellow,  dull  scarlet,  purple,  variegated,  or  white,  on 
slender  pedicels ;  calyx  broad ;  standard  orbicular  or 
ovate,  spreading  or  reflexed,  the  wings  falcate-oblong, 
the  keel  incurved ;  bracts  and  bracteoles  bristly ;  racemes 
axillary,  lax.  Pods  linear  or  rarely  oblong,  compressed. 
Leaves  abruptly  pinnate;  leaflets  many-jugate,  entire; 
stipules  highly  caducous;  stipels  minute  or  absent  The 
species  best  known  to  cultivation  are  described  below. 
All  thrive  in  a  compost  of  loam  and  sandy  peat.  The 
annuals  may  be  increased  by  seeds;  the  shrubby  kinds 
by  cuttings  of  the  half-ripened,  stubby  shoots,  inserted 
in  sand,  under  a  bell  glass,  in  heat. 
S.  eegyptiaea  (Egyptian).  Sesban.  JL  yellow ;  standard  roundish 

Jnrithout  dotF  July  and    August.     L,   leaflets   ten  pairs, 

oblong-linear,  obtuse,  and  rather  mucronate.    h.  5ft   Egypt,  <Sc., 

1680.    Stove  shrub. 
S.  grandiflora  (large-flowered),     JL  rose-red,   white,  or  rusty- 

yeUowThSge ;  standard   oval-oblong,  shorter   than  the  wrngs ; 

racemes  few-flowered.   July  and  August.    ***»*gl£9L*£; 

sisting  of  many  pairs  of  glabrous  leaflets,    h.  14ft  to  26ft.    East 

Indies,  1768.    Stove  tree. 
S   lonrifolla  (long-leaved).    JL  yellow  ;  racemes  a  little  shorter 

th£?f£  leTves.  gJune  3  &•*     L  having  eleven  or  twelve 

pairs  of  lanceolate,  acute  leaflets.     A.  6ft      New  Spam,    1820. 

Stove  shrub. 

Vol.  ill 


vermilion,  In  racemes.    July.    I  like  those 
A.  3ft    Texas,  1820.     A  common  plant  in 

ental  and  Rio  Grande,  where  it  gro 
handsome    shrub.      Stove.      SYN.    Davbentonia 


8.  pnnlcea  (red).    /. 

ofthe  fedse  Acacia. 

various  parts  of  Kanda  Oriental  and  Rio  Grande,  where  it  grows 

into    a  large, 

punicea. 
S.  vesicarla 


carla  (bladdery).    JL  yellow, 
form,  very  short  and  broad  ;  racemes 


,  few,  loose  ;  standard  reni- 

,  mes  axillary,  pedunculate.    July 

and  August  L,  primordial  ones  ovate,  simple  ,  the  rest  abruptly 
pinnate,  many-jugate,  h,  5ft  to  7ft  Florida  and  Carolina, 
1816.  Greenhouse  annual  SY.vs.  £  platycarpa,  Glottiilivm 
floridanwA. 

SESELI  (old  Greek  name,  used  by  Hippocrates,  for 
an  umbelliferous  plant).  Meadow  Saxifrage.  Including 
Bubon,  Libanoii*,  and  Wallrothia  (of  Sprengel).  ORD. 
Umbelliferat.  A  genus  of  about  forty  species  of  mostly 
hardy,  perennial  or  rarely  biennial,  erect  herbs,  nearly  all 
inhabiting  the  North  temperate  regions.  Flowers  white, 
in  compound  umbels;  petals  rather  broad;  involucral 
bracts  numerous,  few,  or  absent.  Leaves  ternate-pin- 
nate,  dissected  or  decompound;  segments  sometimes  fili- 
form, sometimes  broader  and  incised.  8.  dichotomum 
and  8.  gummifemm  are  the  only  species  calling  for  de- 
scription here.  8.  Libanotis  is  a  native  of  Britain. 
The  plants  thrive  in  ordinary  soil,  and  may  be  increased 
by  seeds. 

S  dlchotomnm  (dichotomons).  JL  white;  involucre  wanting. 
June  and  July,  i  pinnate  ;  leaflets  multifid,  the  segment*  linear. 
Stem  terete,  erect,  clothed  with  fine  down  ;  lower  branches  short 
A.  1ft  to  2ft  Tauria,  1818.  Perennial.  (B.  M.  2073.) 
S.  gmnmiferum  (gnm-bearingji  JL  white,  tinned  with  pink; 
involucre  of  few  leaflets,  rarely  wanting  ;  umbel  twenty-rayed. 
July  to  September.  L  tripinnate,  glaucous;  leaflets  cuneate, 
trittd.  Stem  thick,  stiff,  branched  at  top,  yielding  a  gum  when 
cut  A.  3ft.  to  4ft  Tauria,  1804.  A  showy  biennial,  (a  M.  2259.) 

3i 
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SESIA.  A  genus  of  Moths,  generally  called  "  Clear- 
wings,"  in  reference  to  the  absence  of  scales  from  tl 
greater  part  of  the  surface  of  the  wings,  which  are  con- 
sequently,  nearly  transparent.  This,  together  with  the 
length  and  narrowness  of  the  wings,  and  the  form  and 
colouring  of  the  bodies,  gives  the  Moths  a  striking  re- 


Fio.  480.  SESIA  APIFORMIS. 


semblance  to  insects  of  the  widely-different  groups  of 
Bees,  Wasps,  and  two-winged  Flies.  8.  apiformis,  one  of 
the  largest  British  species,  is  very  like  a  hornet  in  general 
appearance  (see  Fig.  480),  and  is  known  as  the  Hornet 


FIG.  48L  SESIA  VESPIFORMIS. 

Clearwing.  Others,  e.g.,  8.  vespiformis  (see  Pig.  481) 
and  S.  formicceformis,  are  much  like  some  of  the  smaller 
Hymenoptera ;  while  others,  e.g.,  the  Currant  Clearwing 
(8.  tipuliformis)  closely  resemble  slender,  two-winged 
Flies.  These  resemblances  probably  afford  protection 
from  enemies.  The  larvae  live  in  the  branches,  stems, 
or  roots  of  various  plants,  boring  into  the  wood  or 
pith.  They  become  pupae  in  their  tunnels.  The  more 
hurtful  species  are  the  following:  Eed-belted  Clearwing 
(S.  myopceformis) — the  larvae  feed,  often  in  large  numbers, 
in  the  wood  of  Pear-trees  ;  the  moth  is  black,  with  a 
bright  red  belt  round  the  middle  of  the  abdomen. 


FIG.  482.  LARVA  OF  SESIA  TIPULIFORMIS. 

Currant  Clearwing  (8.  tipuliformis)  —  the  larvre  '  (see 
Fig.  482)  are  common  in  twigs  of  Currants;  the  moth 
is  black,  with  two  narrow,  yellow  lines  on  the  back  of 


Sesia — continued. 

the  thorax,  and  three  narrow,  yellow  belts  round  the 
body,  and  the  wings  are  yellowish  near  the  tip,  with 
black  veins.  Red-tipped  Clearwing  (8.  formicceformis) — 
the  larvae  feed  in  Willow  and  Osier  twigs ;  the  moth  is 
black,  with  a  deep  red  belt  round  the  abdomen,  and  a 
broad,  red  tip  to  each  fore  wing.  Hornet  Clearwing 
(S.  apiformis) — the  larvae  live  in  wood  of  Poplars,  each 
feeding  for  two  years;  the  moth  is  much  like  a  hornet 
in  size  and  colour,  being  marked  with  brown,  orange, 
tind  yellow.  Willow  Hornet  Clearwing  (8.  bembeciformis) 
— the  larvae  live  in  twigs  of  Willows  and  Osiers ;  the 
moth  is  much  like  the  last-named,  but  the  head  is  brown, 
not  yellow,  and  there  are  no  yellow  spots  on  the  thorax. 

Remedies  are  very  difficult  of  application,  because  of 
the  concealed  mode  of  life  of  the  larvae.  Of  course,  the 
moths  ought  to  be  captured,  when  they  can  be  found, 
and  this  is  most  likely  to  be  accomplished  in  the  early 
morning,  soon  after  they  crawl  out  of  the  pupa  cases, 
and  while  they  are  resting  on  the  tree  or  twig.  No 
remedial  measures  can  be  taken  while  the  larvae  are  in 
the  wood;  and  when  holes  are  visible  the  moths  have 
escaped.  Badly-infested  trees  should  be  cut  down  and 
burned,  to  destroy  the  larvae.  If  twigs  of  Currants, 
Osiers,  or  other  plants  liable  to  attack,  suddenly  begin 
to  droop,  they  should  bo  cut  off,  and  the  la'rvaa  therein 
destroyed. 

SESLERIA  (named  in  honour  of  Leonard  Sesler,  an 
Italian  ( physician  and  botanist).  ORD.  Graminece.  A 
genus  comprising  eight  species  of  hardy,  perennial,  tufted 
grasses,  natives  of  Europe  and  Western  Asia.  Spike- 
lets  two  to  six-flowered ;  panicle  spike-formed,  often 
short  and  bluish,  or  slightly  silvery,  sometimes  elon- 
gated. Leaves  flat  or  convolute-terete.  The  genus, 
which  has  no  horticultural  interest,  is  represented  in 
the  British  Flora  by  S.  ccerulea,  a  plant  growing  from 
Gin.  to  18in.  high. 

SESQTJI.  A  prefix  which,  used  in  Latin  compounds, 
signifies  one  and  a-half;  e.g.,  Sesquipedalis,  IJft. 

SESSIIiE.  Sitting  close  on  the  supporting  body, 
without  any  stalk. 

SESUVIUM  (signification  of  name  unknown,  probably 
arbitrary).  ORD.  Ficoidece.  A  small  genus  (about  four 
species)  of  stove  or  greenhouse,  erect  or  prostrate, 
branched,  succulent  herbs  or  sub-shrubs,  scattered  over 
tropical  sea-shores.  Flowers  often  flesh-coloured  or  purple, 
axillary,  sessile  or  pedunculate,  solitary,  clustered,  or 
rarely  sub-cymose ;  calyx  tube  turbinate,  the  five  lobes 
coloured  within ;  petals  absent ;  stamens  five.  Leaves 
opposite,  slightly  fleshy,  linear  or  oblong ;  stipules  none, 
or  sometimes  connate  with  the  petiole  in  a  stipulaeform 
membrane.  S.  Portulacastrum  and  8.  repens  are  both 
edible  as  potherbs,  but  have  a  rather  salt  taste.  Two 
species,  both  greenhouse,  decumbent  perennials,  call  for 
description  here.  These  thrive  in  any  well-drained,  sandy 
soil.  Propagated  freely  by  slightly  dried  cuttings,  in- 
serted in  similar  soil,  under  a  glass.  Water  must  be 
sparingly  administered. 

S.  Portulacastrum  (Portulacastrum).  Sea  Purslane  ;  Samphire 
or  Seaside  Purslane  of  the  West  Indies.  A.  pedicellate ;  calyx 
green  outside,  reddish  within ;  stamens  twenty-five  to  thirty. 
June  and  July.  1.  linear  or  lanceolate  •  oblong,  flat.  1692. 
(A.  B.  E.  201,  under  name  of  Aizoon  canariense.)  The  variety 
sessile  has  sessile  flowers. 

S.  revolutifolium  (revolute-leaved).  /.  red  and  white,  sessile ; 
stamens  very  numerous ;  stigmas  five  or  six.  July  and  August. 
I.  ovate-oblong,  with  revolute  margins,  rather  glaucous,  not  deep 
green.  Cuba.  (B.  M.  1701,  under  name  of  S.  Portulacastrum 
var.) 

SETA.  A  bristle  or  bristle-shaped  body;  a  slender, 
straight  prickle ;  a  stiff  hair. 

SETARJA  (from  seta,  a  bristle  ;  alluding  to  the 
involucre  of  bristles  surrounding  the  spikelets).  ORD. 
Graminece.  A  genus  comprising  about  ten  species  of 
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Setaria  —  continued. 

Btove*greenhouse,  or  hardy  annual,  sometimes  tall  grasses, 
broadly  dispersed  over  tropical  and  temperate  regions. 
Spikeleta  orate,  articulated  with  the  pedicels  in  a  dense, 
cylindric,  terminal  panicle,  as  in  Pantcum,  bat  awnless, 
and  with  stoat,  rough  bristles  at  the  base  on  one  aide. 
Leaves  flat.  The  genus,  which  has  no  horticultural 
value,  is  represented  in  Britain  by  8.  viridis  (Bottle 
Grass;  Green  Fox-tail  Grass).  8.  verticillata  has  be- 
come naturalised  in  cultivated  fields. 

SETHIA.     Included  under  Erythroxylon. 

SETTFORM.     Bristle-like. 

SETIGEBOUS.     Bristle-bearing. 

SETOSE.     Bristly;  covered  with  stiff  hairs. 

SETTER/WORT.      A   common  name  for  Hellebonu 

SETULOSE.      Slightly  bristly. 

SET  WALL.    An  old  name  for  Valerian  (Taleriana). 

SEVEB.INIA  (named  after  M.  A.  Severino,  1580- 
1656,  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  at  Naples).  OKD.  Rutacea. 
A  monotypic  genus,  now  included,  by  Bentham  and 
Hooker,  under  Atnlantia.  The  species  is  a  very  de- 
sirable, greenhouse,  evergreen  shrub,  requiring  culture 
similar  to  Citrus  (which  tee). 
S.  bnxifolia  (Box  leaved).  /.  white,  small,  sub-sessile,  solitary 

or  disposed  in  small  axillary  glomernles  ;  stamens  ten,  free.   May. 

1.  simple  (one-foliolate),  coriaceous,  persistent,  entire.     A.  3ft. 

China. 

SEVILLE  ORANGE.      See  Citrus  vulgaris. 

SEWER2OWIA  (named  in  honour  of  the  Russian 
traveller  who  first  collected  the  plant).  OKD.  Legvmi- 
nosas.  A  monotypic  genus,  which  probably  should  be 
included  under  Astragalus.  The  species  is  a  hardy 
annual,  requiring  ordinary  culture. 
8.  turkestanica  (Turkestan^  jt  smaU,  in  few-flowered  ra- 

cemes,   partly    concealed    between    a   pair    of    stoutly-fringed 

bracts.     Summer.     L  impari-piimate  ;  leaflets  six  to  ten  pairs, 

small,   oblanceolate,  retuse,     A.  6in.     Turkestan,    1883.    (B.  G. 

188a,p.25Q.) 

SEX.  This  term,  used  in  Latin  compounds,  signifies 
six  ;  e.g.,  Sexangular,  six-angled  ;  Sexpartite,  six-parted. 

pTlVTlff'R'R.TA  (named  in  honour  of  Henry  Seymer. 
an  English  naturalist).  Srs.  Afzelia.  (of  Gmelin).  OBD. 
Scrophularineae.  A  genus  of  mostly  hardy,  erect,  branched, 
annual  or  perennial  herbs;  nine  species  are  known,  of 
which  one  is  a  native  of  Madagascar,  and  the  rest  are 
North  American-  Flowers  yellow,  in  interrupted  racemes 
or  spikes;  calyx  campanulate,  with  five  entire  or  den- 
ticulated lobes;  corolla  tube  short  and  broad,  the  limb 
of  five  broad  or  oblong,  spreading  lobes;  stamens  four, 
sub-equal  ;  pedicels  solitary,  ebracteolate.  Leaves  mostly 
opposite,  cut-  toothed  or  dissected;  upper  floral  ones  re- 
duced to  entire  bracts.  Two  species  have  been  intro- 
duced. Both  are  hardy,  North  American  annnnla,  and 
are  very  pretty  subjects  when  in  flower.  Seeds  should 
be  sown  in  a  well-drained  bed  of  rather  light,  rich 
soil. 

S.  pectinata  (comb-likeX  J«-,  ^y*  lobes  Unear  "•  w*011*  ***** 
outddeTespecuillv  in  the  bud.  July.  I.  pinnately  parted  into 
rather  few  short  or  oblong-linear  divisions,  or  the  upper  ones 
incisely  few-toothed  or  entire.  *.  1ft  1820. 

(slender  leaved),    f.  on   filiform   pedicels  ;  calyx 


July.    L  iin.  long,  copiously 
*.  2ft.  to  4ft,    1730. 

under     Pelargonium 

for    Amelanchier 


. 

lobes  bristly;  corolla  iin.  long 
once  or  twice  pinnately  parted: 

SEYMOUBJA.        Included 

(which  see). 

SHAD-BUSH.        A   popular   name 
canadentis. 

SHADDOCK.     See  Citrus  decumana. 

SHADING.  Throughout  the  summer  months,  nearly 
all  indoor  plants  are  benefited  by  being  protected  from 
exposure  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  even  if  they  do 


Shading— continued. 

not  absolutely  require  Shading.  Particularly  is  this 
remark  applicable  to  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  very 
few  of  which,  unless  they  can  be  placed  in  the  open  air, 
are  successfully  grown  without  more  or  less  shade  under 
glass.  As  a  role,  the  Shading  used  should  be  sufficiently 
thin  to  allow  light  to  pass  through  it,  while  preventing 
the  sun's  rays  doing  injury.  A  great  variety  of  material, 
in  various  thicknesses,  is  procurable  for  Shading  plants; 
the  system  of  fixing  thin  blinds  to  rollers,  which  may  be 
drawn  up  in  dull  weather,  is  one  of  the  best.  A  per- 
manent shading  invariably  weakens  plants,  because  in 
doll  weather  they  cannot  get  sufficient  light.  When 
rollers  and  blinds  cannot  be  fixed  because  of  the  expense, 
or  for  other  reasons,  perhaps  the  best  alternative  is  to 
thinly  stipple  the  glass  outside  with  whiting  mixed  with 
milk,  or  some  oily  substance,  which  will  not  readily  wash 
off.  If  white  should  be  objected  to,  the  solution,  before 
being  applied,  may  be  tinted  with  a  substance  known  as 
Brunswick  green;  but,  as  Shading  of  this  sort  would  be 
more  or  less  permanent  for  a  season,  it  should  be  put 
on  very  lightly.  Cutting-boxes,  hand-glasses,  and  small 
propagating-frames  may  readily  be  shaded  with  sheets  of 
paper,  which  can  be  taken  off  at  night  and  during  dull 
weather. 

SHAGGY.     Pubescent  with  long,  soft  hairs. 

SHAKING  OB,  QUAKING  GBASS.  See  Brisa 
media. 

SHALLON  BUSH.  A  common  name  for  Gaultheria 
Shallon. 

SHALLOT  (.IJIium  ascalonicum).  A  hardy  perennial, 
native  of  Palestine.  It  has  been  cultivated,  from  a  very 
remote  period,  for  the  use  of  its  bulbs  for  seasoning  culi- 
nary preparations,  and  for  pickling;  the  leaves  are  also 
sometimes  eaten  when  they  are  young  and  green.  Shallots 
may  be  readily  propagated  each  year  by  dividing  the 
bulbs  or  cloves,  and  planting  them  separately.  Eich  soil 
is  desirable,  but  it  should  not  be  purposely  manured  for 
this  crop  if  a  piece  of  land  is  available  which  has  been 
enriched  during  the  previous  year  for  something  else. 
Single  cloves  should  be  planted,  not  deeply,  in  autumn  or 
at  the  end  of  February,  about  4in.  or  6in.  apart.  The 
plants  need  but  little  attention  through  the  summer 
beyond  keeping  the  ground  free  from  weeds.  When  the 
leaves  turn  yellow,  about  July,  the  bulbs  may  be  pulled 
up,  dried  in  the  sun  for  a  few  days,  and  then  stored  for 
use,  in  a  similar  way  to  Onions,  in  any  rather  dry  shed 
from  which  frost  is  merely  excluded.  There  are  two  or 
three  varieties  of  Shallot  in  cultivation.  The  true  one 
Las  elongated  bulbs,  narrowed  to  a  long  point;  it  keeps 
well,  and  seldom  runs  to  seed.  A  form  or  variety  known 
as  the  Russian,  or  Large  Bed,  has  very  Urge  bulbs  of  a 
reddish-brown  colour.  The  Jersey  Shallot  has  larger  and 
much  rounder  bulbs  than  the  true  variety ;  it  does  not 
keep  so  long,  and  the  plants  flower  and  produce  seeds 
more  frequently. 

SHAMBjOCK.  In  some  districts  of  Ireland,  this 
name  is  applied  to  one  or  more  species  of  Clover ;  in 
England,  the  Wood  Sorrel  is  generally  supposed  to  be 
the  Shamrock. 

SHAMROCK.  INDIAN.     See  Trillium . 

SHAMROCK  PEA.  See  Parochetus  com- 
munis. 

SHARD-BORNE  BEETLE.  A  name  popularly 
applied  to  more  than  one  of  the  large  Beetles,  whose 
habit  it  is  to  fly  heavily  along,  and  which  are,  therefore, 
rendered  noticeable  by  their  habits.  The  name  is  taken 
from  the  term  ihard.  formerly  employed  to  denote  any 
hard,  thin  body,  and  therefore  used  for  the  hard  wing- 
cases  of  Beetles,  which,  spread  out  in  flight,  help  to 
bear  the  insects  up  in  the  air;  hence,  "Shard-borne." 
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The  Beetle  to  which  the  name  is  most  frequently  given 
is  one  known  also  by  other  names,  such  as  Dor  Beetle. 
Its  scientific  name  is  Geotrupes  stercorarius,  and  signifies 
"  Dung-loving  Earth -digger,"  a  name  very  well  chosen,  in 


FIG.  483.  SHARD-BORNE  BEETLE. 

allusion  to  the  habits  of  the  insect  The  Beetle  (see  Fig. 
483)  is  usually  about  lin.  long,  and  is  oblong  and  heavy 
in  form.  It  is  nearly  black,  or  dark  violet,  or  metallic- 
blue  or  green.  The  wing-cases  are  grooved  lengthwise. 
The  Beetles  are  abundant  throughout  Britain,  flying 
heavily  and  clumsily  in  summer  evenings,  and  often 
striking  against  people  in  their  flight.  The  females  are 
in  search  of  dung  of  cattle  or  of  other  large  animals. 
Jf  dung  is  found,  the  Beetles  burrow  through  it  to  the 
ground ;  and  there  they  dig  "  tunnels,"  about  1ft.  long, 
straight  downwards.  Into  each  tunnel  they  push  a  ball 
of  dung,  and  lay  an  egg  in  the  ball.  The  young  grub  is 
thus  provided  with  dung  as  food ;  and  in  the  tunnel  it 
grows  and  becomes  a  pupa,  and  then  a  beetle,  which 
emerges,  and  provides  in  like  manner  for  its  own  progeny. 
All  "Dung-Beetles"  are  harmless,  if  not  actually  useful 
in  gardens,  on  account  of  their  habits. 

SHARE  WORT.   A  common  name  for  Aster  Tripolium. 

SHEARS.  Double-bladed  cutting  instruments,  various 
kinds  of  which  are  required  in  gardens,  some  for  trimming 
hedges,  others  for  clipping  grass  edgings,  and  others,  again, 
for  pruning.  Hedge  or  hand  Shears  are  in  general  use 
for  cutting  Holly  or  Yew  Hedges,  &c.  Grass-edging 
Shears  are  provided  with  long  handles,  which  workmen 
may  use  while  standing  in  nearly  an  upright  position :  the 
form  with  a  wheel  attached  for  running  along  by  the 
edge  of  the  grass  is  not  to  be  recommended  in  preference 
to  the  ordinary  kind.  Pruning  Shears  are  made  in  several 
small  sizes,  for  using  with  one  hand  to  cut  branches  that 
are  only  of  moderate  dimensions ;  a  form  with  strong 
handles  about  3ft.  long,  sometimes  called  Parrot-bill 
Shears,  is  one  of  the  most  useful  pruning  instruments 
for  cutting  branches  that  are  too  large  for  severing  with 
a  knife  or  any  other  kind  of  Shears. 

SHEATH.  A  part  which  is  rolled  round  a  stem  or 
other  body. 

SHED.  A  covered  building,  either  inclosed  or  con- 
structed with  one  or  both  of  the  sides  open.  Sheds 
are  always  very  convenient  storehouses  in  gardens;  as 
a  rule,  the  covered  space  available  for  keeping  things 
dry  is  far  too  limited.  Tool  Shed  and  Potting  Shed, 
terms  in  frequent  use,  are  self-explanatory.  Open  Sheds 
usually  have  a  wall  at  one  side  only,  with  the  roof  at 
the  other  side  resting  on  upright  pillars.  These  afford 
accommodation  for  keeping  wheel-barrows  and  various 
tools  dry,  and  space  for  storing  pots  and  potting  soils, 
preparing  manure  for  Mushroom-beds,  &c. 

SHEEP  BERRY.    See  Viburnum  Lentago. 

SHEEP'S  BEARD.    See  Urosperauun. 

SHEEP'S-BIT  SCABIOUS.  A  common  name  for 
Jasione  montana. 

SHEET  GLASS.  For  glazing  horticultural  struc- 
tures, this  is  the  Glass  best  adapted.  It  may  be  obtained 
in  sheets  of  great  dimensions,  for  cutting  up  into  large  or 
small  panes,  as  desired.  Sheet  Glass  is  made  in  various 
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thicknesses,  and  its  value  is  based  on  the  number  of  ounces 
in  weight  which  a  square  foot  contains.  Thus  21oz.  Glass 
is  more  expensive  than  16oz.,  as  it  contains  the  addi- 
tional weight  in  each  square  foot  of  its  surface,  and  is, 
consequently,  thicker  throughout.  See  also  Glass. 

SHELL-BARE  HICKORY.    See  Carya  alba. 

SHELL-FLOWER.  A  popular  name  for  several 
species  of  Alpinia  and  Chelone,  and  Moluccella  Icevis. 

SHELTER.  The  value  of  Shelter  cannot  be  over- 
estimated in  connection  with  the  cultivation  of  some- 
what tender  trees  and  shrubs,  fruit-trees,  kitchen-garden 
crops,  and  flowers,  and  gardening  generally.  A  site 
naturally  sheltered  is  always  preferable ;  but  this  is  not 
always  at  command,  and  artificial  methods  of  protection 
have  to  be  resorted  to.  Especially  is  Shelter  necessary 
from  cold  and  unfavourable  winds,  and  on  the  sea-coast 
from  the  prevailing  winds  and  salt  spray.  Young  trees 
and  shrubs  in  nursery  plantations  may  be  effectually 
protected  by  planting  hedges  at  right  angles  to  each 
other,  so  as  to  form  squares.  These  may  be  of  Beech, 
Privet,  Hornbeam,  Thorn,  Holly,  or  Yew,  any  one  of  which 
may  be  grown  to  the  desired  height,  and  kept  trimmed. 
For  sheltering  valuable  alpines  and  perennials  that  are  not 
quite  hardy,  hand-glasses  or  bell-glasses  are  well  adapted ; 
a  little  dry  litter  or  bracken  may  be  scattered  over  them 
as  well  during  severe  frost.  Small  hurdles,  placed  on 
the  coldest  and  most  exposed  sides,  are  good  for  protecting 
some  of  the  larger  specimens,  also  for  placing  over  half- 
hardy  shrubs  and  trees  on  walls.  A  covering  of  Frigi- 
domo,  or  any  woolly  material,  will  afford  a  good  deal 
of  Shelter  to  plants  in  frames  during  winter,  and  this 
substance,  or  even  ordinary  netting,  placed  over  wall-fruit 
trees,  when  in  flower,  will  often  secure  a  crop  that  would 
otherwise  be  lost.  Branches  of  Common  Spruce  may  be 
used  with  advantage  for  sheltering  somewhat  tender  trees 
on  walls,  and  for  such  plants  as  Tea  Eoses  in  beds,  &c. 
For  preserving  specimen  plants,  such  as  shrubs,  that  are 
not  hardy,  some  stakes  may  be  tied  together,  so  as  to 
form  a  sort  of  hood,  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  an  ex- 
tinguisher, and  covered  close  down  to  the  bottom  with 
ordinary  garden  mats.  This  may  be  lifted  on  and  taken 
off  in  winter,  according  to  the  state  of  the  weather, 
and  will  be  found  to  provide  ample  Shelter  to  the  plant 
beneath.  The  necessity  of  providing  Shelter  is  referred 
to  under  Garden  and  Seaside  Grounds  and  Plants, 
and  in  other  places  where  the  plants  described  are  in 
need  of  a  specially-favoured  situation. 


Boards  of  various  widths,  but  generally 
about  lin.  thick,  used  for  standing  plants  upon  in  glass 
structures.  They  should  be  painted  the  same  colour  as 
the  rafters  and  other  parts  of  the  woodwork.  Shelves 
may  either  be  movable  or  fixed  to  the  framework  of  a 
stage,  as  in  a  greenhouse.  A  single  Shelf  along  the  back 
wall  of  a  lean-to  house,  or  suspended  by  irons  from  the 
roof,  is  often  a  valued  place  for  growing  small  or 
medium-sized  plants  that  need  plenty  of  ligh.t. 

SHEFHERDIA  (named  after  J.  Shepherd,  curator 
of  the  Liverpool  Botanic  Garden,  who  died  in  1836). 
STN.  Leptargyreia.  OBD.  Elceagnacece.  A  small  genus 
(three  species)  of  ornamental,  hardy,  deciduons  shrubs 
or  small  trees,  natives  of  North  America.  Flowers  dioe- 
cious, small,  very  shortly  spicate  or  racemose,  opposite 
the  small  bracts  at  the  sides  of  the  rachis.  Fruit- 
bearing  perianth  baccate  and  persistent  at  base.  Leaves 
opposite,  petiolate,  oblong,  entire.  Two  of  the  species 
have  been  introduced.  They  require  similar  culture  to 
Hippophae  (which  see).  S.  rotundifolia,  not  yet  intro- 
duced to  cultivation,  is  a  handsome  shrub,  peculiar  to 
the  mountains  of  Southern  Utah. 

S.  argentea  (silvery).    Beef  Suet-tree;  Rabbit  Berry.    /.  yellow. 
April,    fr.  scarlet,  edible,  acid-flavoured.    I.  narrower  than  in 
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S.  canadengis,    tapering   at  base,  sUvery  on  both  sides.      Tall 
shrub  or  small  tree.    1820. 

S.  canadensis  (Canadian),  jt.  yellowish,  covered  with  rusty 
scales.  May.  fr.  yellowish-red,  insipid.  L  elliptic  or  ovate, 
nearly  naked  and  green  above,  beneath  silvery-downy  and  scurfy 
with  rusty  scales,  h.  3ft.  to  6ft.  1759. 

SHEPHERD'S  CLUB.    >     Verbascum  Thapsus. 

SHEPHERD'S  KNOT.  A  common  name  for  Poten- 
tilla  Tormentilla. 

SHIELD-BUDDING.     See  Budding. 

SHIELD  FLOWER.  The  popular  name  for  Aspi- 
distra. 

SHIELD-SHAPED.  Bound  or  oral  and  fiat,  with 
a  stalk  attached  to  the  lower  surface.  See  Clypeate, 
Peltate,  and  Scutate. 

SHINGLE  OAK.     See  Quercus  imbricaria. 
SHOEBLACK-PLANT,    or     SHOE     FLOWER. 

A  common  name  for  Hibiscus  rosa-sinensis. 

SHOLA  OR  SOLAH  PLANT.  A  common  name 
for  JEschynomene  aspera. 

SHOOTING  STAR.  A  common  name  for  Dode- 
catheon  Meadia. 

SHOT,  INDIAN.     See  Canna. 

SHOVELS.  There  are  several  sorts  of  these,  all  of 
which  are  found  useful  in  gardens.  Shovels  are  lighter 
than  spades,  and  better  adapted  for  shifting  light  soil, 
short,  loose  manure,  sand,  gravel,  Ac.  Square-topped 
Shovels,  having  their  two  side  edges  slightly  turned  up, 
are  most  generally  useful ;  those  with  a  somewhat  shield- 
shaped  point  are  well  adapted  for  shovelling  gravel  and 
stones.  Stoke-hole  Shovels  should  be  made  chiefly  or 
entirely  of  iron,  in  order  that  they  may  withstand  the 
heat  to  which  they  become  subjected  in  stoking.  The 
pan  is  be?t  made  long,  and  not  very  wide,  as,  when 
charged  with  coke,  it  may  then  be  readily  emptied  into 
the  furnace  without  coming  into  contact  with  the  front, 
which  is  often  very  limited  in  width. 

SHRIVELLING.  A  condition  met  with  in  im- 
mature fruit  on  plants  growing  in  unfavourable  con- 
ditions. The  fruits,  after  being  properly  set,  so  far  as 
can  be  judged  from  their  appearance,  begin  to  wither, 
and  finally  shrivel  and  fall  off  without  ripening,  so 
that  the  yield  of  fruit  is  frequently  much  lessened. 
The  cause  of  this  condition  seems  to  be  deficiency  in 
the  supply  of  water  to  the  fruit,  which  usually  shows 
no  evidence  of  any  disease  due  to  parasitic  Fungi 
or  insects.  Shrivelling  is  quit*  distinct  from  the  fall  of 
the  fruit  known  as  "  Windfalls."  This  latter  results  from 
the  presence  in  the  fruit  of  insects,  which  eat  the  seeds 
and  cause  premature  and  imperfect  ripening,  with  early 
separation  from  the  plant.  Such  "  Windfalls,"  on  being 
cut  open,  will  show  clear  traces  of  the  cause  of  injury 
in  the  interior,  round  the  seeds.  The  deficiency  of  water 
to  which  Shrivelling  is  ascribed  may  result  from  various 
causes:  one  of  the  most  frequent  is  dryness  of  the 
soil  or  of  the  atmosphere,  which  causes  evaporation 
from  the  green  parts  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  that  at 
which  the  roots  can  supply  the  fluid.  Another  cause  of 
such  deficiency  is  the  luxuriant  growth  of  leafy  shoots 
on  plants  in  sheltered,  warm  situations  :  evaporation 
goes  on  from  them  in  excess  of  the  power  of  the  roots 
to  supply  the  full  amount  needed  by  leaves  and  fruits. 
Poor  soil  and  insufficient  nourishment  have  been  suggested 
as  causes. 

Remedies  must  be  selected  according  to  the  cause, 
which  must  first  be  carefully  sought  out.  If  the  soil 
is  poor,  manure  should  be  supplied;  if  it  is  too  dry,  it 
must  be  watered.  Any  excess  in  green  shoots  must  be 
pruned  away.  Hinging  the  fruiting  branches — i.e.,  the 
removal  of  a  narrow  ring  of  bark  from  their  bases — has 
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been  found  very  useful  in  diminishing  the  loss  by 
Shrivelling;  it  tends,  besides,  to  improve  the  quality  of 
the  fruit,  and  hastens  the  period  of  ripening.  It  acts 
by  preventing  the  passage  downwards,  through  the  bark, 
of  the  food  formed  in  the  leaves  of  the  branch,  so  that  all 
the  food  is  retained  for  the  nourishment  of  the  products 
of  the  branch  itself.  This  method  is  applicable  only  to 
Dicotyledons  with  a  distinct  bark;  but  these  include 
all  the  fruit-bearing  plants  of  the  colder  temperate  regions. 
Some  plants  bear  the  operation  well;  but,  in  general, 
it  should  only  be  performed  as  a  last  resort,  as  the 
branches  are  apt  to  die  above  the  ring,  or  to  snap  off  at  it, 
and  the  parts  below  the  ring  do  not  get  enough  nourish- 
ment, owing  to  the  obstacle  interposed  by  it  to  the 
descent  of  the  elaborated  sap.  The  roots,  too,  suffer  if 
many  branches  are  ringed,  and  the  whole  plant  is  thus 
weakened  and  may  die  from  the  effects.  There  is  also 
danger  of  parasitic  Fungi  or  insects  obtaining  entrance 
into  the  tissues  before  the  wound  produced  by  ringing 
the  branch  has  been  properly  healed. 

SHRUB.     A  low,  woody- stemmed  perennial. 

SHRUBBERIES  AND  SHRUBS.  The  term 
Shrubbery  is  usually  applied  to  a  plantation  of  Shrubs, 
although  many  other  plants  not  strictly  of  a  shrubby 
nature  may  be  intermixed.  Shrubs  are  divided  into  two 
great  classes,  deciduous  and  evergreen;  both  are  very 
largely  represented  in  gardens,  but,  unfortunately,  with 
some  few  exceptions,  they  do  not  generally  receive  the 
attention  which  they  deserve.  In  the  embellishment 
of  flower-gardens  and  pleasure-grounds,  Shrubs  play  a  most 
important  part ;  indeed,  take  these  away,  and  more  than 
half  the  beauty  is  gone.  Some  are  best  planted  in  large 
clumps  by  themselves  —  Rhododendrons,  for  instance  — 
although  such  clumps  may  be  associated  with  others  where 
any  kind  of  grouping  is  attempted,  or  an  American  garden 
laid  out. 

A  point  of  great  importance  which,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
is  too  often  overlooked,  is  that  Shrubs  which  have 
annually  to  perfect  their  wood  for  flowering — be  they 
deciduous  or  evergreen — should  not  be  planted  under 
the  shade  of  trees :  they  need  an  open  situation,  and 
plenty  of  light,  if  proper  development  is  to  be  attained. 
There  are  some  evergreen  subjects  that  do  well  under 
trees,  but  they  are  extremely  few  compared  with 
those  which  fail  to  thrive  under  such  conditions.  Forest- 
trees  should  not  be  admitted  permanently  into  a  Shrub- 
bery :  if  planted  there  when  young,  it  should  be  with  a 
view  to  subsequent  removal.  Trees  may,  however,  be 
utilised  to  form  a  background  if  they  are  sufficiently  far 
away  to  prevent  their  roots  from  robbing  the  soil.  Mixed 
Shrubberies  are  generally  arranged  and  planted  with  a 
view  to  producing  an  effect  throughout  the  summer ;  but  by 
making  a  suitable  selection,  and  arranging  with  judgment, 
they  may  be  rendered  attractive,  either  in  flower  or  foliage, 
throughout  the  whole  year.  As  a  boundary  or  screen 
dividing  cultivated  from  wild  grounds,  or  as  a  background 
for  a  mixed  border  in  flower-gardens,  evergreen  Shrubs 
are  unsurpassed.  American  Shrubs,  when  they  can  be 
obtained  in  quantity,  are  best  planted  in  beds  by  them- 
selves, or  plants  of  very  dwarf  stature  may  appropriately 
form  an  edging  for  others  which  do  not  exceed  some 
3ft.  or  4ft.  in  height. 

An  endless  variety  of  subjects,  both  evergreen  and 
deciduous,  may  be  accommodated  in  a  mixed  Shrub- 
bery of  only  moderate  extent,  but  the  planting  should 
only  be  entrusted  to  persons  having  a  knowledge  of 
the  different  habits  and  dimensions  which  are  likely 
to  be  attained.  For  instance,  the  front  line  should  be 
restricted  to  plants  that  habitually  remain  compact, 
and  do  not  grow  tall,  .while  the  back  part  may  be  filled 
with  such  specimens  as  are  of  the  opposite  description. 
The  centre  space  will  then  accommodate  others  of  medium 
stature,  and  the  eye  will  gradually  pass  from  front  to  back, 
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while  the"  habits  of  the  various  Shrubs  employed  will 
invariably  prevent  an  undue  formality.  Overcrowding  is 
especially  to  be  avoided,  but  in  planting  a  new  Shrubbery, 
a  large  number  of  duplicates  may  bo  inserted,  with  a  view 
of  treating  them  as  being  in  a  nursery  for  a  year  or  two, 
and  then  transplanting  elsewhere  as  the  permanent  speci- 
mens require  additional  space.  Constant  attention  is 
necessary  in  mixed  Shrubberies,  to  prevent  each  plant, 
particularly  if  it  be  a  strong-growing  one,  from  over- 
growing its  neighbour.  This  is  a  matter  too  often 
overlooked  or  neglected,  and  the  consequence  is  that  a 
slower-growing,  but,  as  a  rule,  much  more  valuable, 
plant  is  either  destroyed  or  disfigured  because  of  the 
rampant  growth  of  something  else  in  too  close 
proximity,  as,  for  example,  variegated  Aucuba,  Box, 
common  or  Portugal  Laurels,  or  Yew.  It  is  much  better 
to  keep  all  of  these  out  of  a  Shrubbery,  or  relegate 
them  to  some  back  position  where  they  may  be  allowed 
to  grow  and  thicken  without  injuring  the  more  select 
occupants. 

Ground  intended  for  a  Shrubbery  should  be  well 
trenched  or  deeply  dug  over  before  planting  is  at- 
tempted ;  it  is  then  an  easy  matter  to  make  holes  where- 
over  they  are  required,  and  the  soil,  on  being  dug  out 
again,  will  break  up  finer  for  intermixing  amongst  the 
roots.  October  is  the  best  month  for  the  general  trans- 
planting of  Shrubs,  but  many  evergreens  may  be  safely 
moved  with  balls  at  almost  any  season  from  August 
until  the  following  May,  except  during  frosty  or  snowy 
weather.  The  roots  should  not  be  kept  out  of  the  ground 
longer  than  is  really  necessary ;  they  are  nearly  always 
active,  and  soon  suffer  if  exposed  and  allowed  to  get  dry. 

Summer  Pruning  of  Shrubs.  It  has  been  already  re- 
marked that  if  Shrubs  in  a  mixed  Shrubbery  are  to  be 
kept  within  bounds,  and  each  individual  prevented  from 
overgrowing  its  neighbour,  constant  attention  in  the 
matter  of  -pruning  is  necessary  throughout  the  summer, 
or  at  least  during  the  growing  season.  Summer  pruning 
of  Shrubs  is,  unfortunately,  too  sadly  neglected,  when  so 
many  things  are  providing  employment,  but  its  advantages 
are  none  the  less  important,  as,  where  it  can  be  attended 
to,  the  results  show.  Shrubs  usually  flower  on  the  wood 
made  the  previous  year,  but  not  always;  sometimes,  the 
blossoms  appear  from  midsummer  until  autumn  on  the 
young  shoots.  Some  knowledge  of  the  habits  and  mode  of 
flowering  which  the  various  kinds  assume  is  therefore 
necessary,  in  order  that  pruning  may  be  carried  out  at 
the  proper  time,  and  in  the  best  manner.  For  instance, 
if  a  Shrub  flowers  naturally  on  wood  of  the  previous  year, 
and  these  growths  are  cut  away  in  the  autumn,  or  early  the 
following  spring,  the  embryo  blossoms  must  be,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  destroyed.  Deutzias,  Forsythias,  Lilacs, 
the  species  of  Philadelphus,  Weigelas,  and  Viburnums, 
are  examples  of  Shrubs  such  as  those  to  which  reference 
is  made.  The  time  to  prune  these,  and  many  others  of 
like  habit,  is  in  summer,  immediately  the  flowers  drop — 
that  is,  presuming  it  is  attempted  at  all :  some  gardeners  pre- 
fer letting  such  subjects  grow  at  will,  but  this  is  scarcely 
allowable  in  the  mixed  Shrubbery.  If  the  old  shoots  are 
removed  as  soon  as  the  flowering  is  over,  others  will 
proceed  from  where  these  have  been  detached,  and  develop 
for  the  succeeding  year,  and  the  plant  will  not  be 
materially  enlarged  in  comparison  with  an  unprnned  speci- 
men. Rhododendrons  and  hardy  Azaleas,  if  they  need 
pruning  or  cutting  back,  should  receive  it  at  a  similar 
period — namely,  as  soon  as  the  flowers  fade.  Many  orna- 
mental evergreen  Shrubs,  grown  principally  for  their 
foliage,  may  frequently  be  improved  by  summer  pruning, 
carried  out  more  or  less  extensively,  according  to  the 
position  the  plants  occupy,  and  the  purpose  for  which  they 
are  grown. 

All  Shrub  pruning  and  cutting  should  be  executed, 
whenever  possible,  with  a  knife,  or  one  of  the  different 


Shrubberies  and  Shrubs — continued. 
instruments  procurable  for  the  purpose :  the  work  may 
then  be  performed  without  cutting  the  foliage,  or  other- 
wise injuring  the  branches  that  are  left.  Clipping  with 
shears  is  most  objectionable,  excepting  when  the  Shrubs 
are  planted  as  a  hedge,  a  purpose  for  which  Box,  Holly, 
Privet,  and  Tew,  are  extensively  employed. 

SHRUBBY  FINK.     See  Dianthus  fruticosus. 

SHUTEREIA.  See  Falmia  bicolor.  Hewittia 
bicolor  is  now  the  correct  name  of  this  plant. 

SIBBALDIA.  Included  under  Fotentilla  (which  see). 

SIBERIAN  CRAB.    See  Fyras  prunifolia. 

SIBERIAN  FEA-TREE.     See  Caragana. 

SIBTHORFIA  (named  after  John  Sibthorp,  1758- 
1796,  Professor  of  Botany  at  Oxford,  and  the  originator 
of  "Flora  Grseca").  STN.  Disandra.  Including  Horne- 
mannia.  OED.  Scrophularineaz.  A  genus  consisting  of 
half-a-dozen  species  of  greenhouse  or  hardy,  prostrate, 
hairy  herbs,  often  rooting  at  the  nodes ;  they  are 
natives  of  Western  Europe,  tropical  and  North-western 
Africa,  Nepaul,  and  South  America.  Flowers  yellow, 
yellowish-pink,  or  red,  on  axillary,  solitary  or  fascicled 
pedicels ;  calyx  campanulate,  four  to  eight-cleft  (often 
five-cleft) ;  corolla  tube  short,  sub-rotate ;  lobes  of  limb 
as  many  as,  or  one  more  than,  the  calyx  lobes,  spread- 
ing; stamens  as  many  as,  or  one  less  than,  the  corolla 
lobes.  Leaves  alternate  or  fascicled,  petiolate,  orbicu- 
lar-reniform  and  deeply  crenate  or  incised-toothed. 
S.  europcea  (Cornish  Moneywort,  Pennyleaf,  or  Penny- 
wort), comprised  in  the  British  Flora,  is  more  curious 
than  beautiful ;  but  the  variegated  form  is  a  pretty  plant, 
well  worth  cultivating.  The  latter  requires  a  light,  well- 
drained  soil,  and  should  be  grown  in  a  cold  frame  or  cool 
greenhouse,  under  a  glass.  Only  one  species — S.  peregrina 
—  calls  for  description  here.  It  is  a  small,  trailing,  hairy, 
greenhouse  perennial.  When  raised,  its  pendent  branches 
and  little,  yellow  flowers  assume  a  very  pretty  appear- 
rance.  It  will  succeed  in  any  light,  rich  soil.  Propa- 
gation may  be  effected  by  divisions  or  by  cuttings,  with 
or  without  a  glass,  in  any  shady  situation. 
S.  peregrina  (foreign),  fl.  yellow,  four  to  five  lines  in  diameter, 

five  to  eight-parted  ;  stamens  slightly  shorter  than  the  corolla ; 

peduncles  often  fascicled,  2in.  long.    June.     I.  much  crenated. 

Madeira,  1771.    (B.  M.  218,  under  name  of  Disandra  prostrata.) 

SICELITJM.      A  synonym  of  Ooccocypselum. 
SICKIiEWORT.      A    common    name    for    Prunella 
vulgaris. 

SICYOCARFUS.       A     synonym     of      Marsdenia 

(which  see). 

SICYOS  (an  old  Greek  name,  used  by  Theophrastus 
for  the  Cucumber ;  applied  to  this  genus  in  allusion  to 
the  resemblance  in,  and  affinity  of,  the  species).  OBD. 
CucurbitacecB.  A  genus  comprising  about  a  score 
species  of  half-hardy,  climbing  or  prostrate,  annual  herbs, 
natives  of  the  warmer  parts  of  America,  the  Pacific 
Islands,  and  Australia.  Flowers  small  or  minute,  monoe- 
cious. Fruit  compressed  or  angular,  rarely  exceeding 
lin.  in  length.  Leaves  angular  or  lobed,  rarely  profoundly 
three  to  five-lobed.  Several  of  the  species  have  been  in- 
troduced, but  they  have  no  value  as  garden  plants. 

SIDA  (an  old  Greek  name,  used  by  Theophrastus  for 
the  Water-Lily).  Indian  Mallow.  OBD.  Malvaceae.  A 
genus  comprising  about  eighty  species  of  stove,  green- 
house, or  hardy  herbs,  sub-shrubs  or  shrubs ;  about  eight 
inhabit  the  warmer  parts  of  Africa  and  Asia,  thirteen 
are  indigenous  to  Australia,  and  the  rest  are  American. 
Flowers  various-coloured  and  sometimes  showy,  sessile 
or  pedunculate,  solitary  or  glomerate,  axillary  or  disposed 
in  terminal  heads,  spikes,  or  racemes;  calyx  five-toothed 
or  five-cleft ;  petals  five,  hypogynous ;  staminal  column 
divided  into  numerous  filaments  at  the  apex ;  bracteoles 
absent,  or  distant  from  the  calyx.  Leaves  alternate. 
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Site— continued. 

Only  three  species  call  for  description  here.     They  thrive 

in  any  rich  soil.     S.  Napcen  may  be  increased  by  seeds ; 

and  the   others  by   cnttings,   inserted  in   sand,   nnder   a 

glass,  in  heat.     Many  plants,  formerly  included  here,  are 

now  classed  nnder  AbutHon. 

S.  ina&qnalls  (oblique-leaved).*  fl.  on  lateral  peduncles  about 
2in.  long;  calyx  segments  ovate,  acute,  ferruginous,  pubescent; 
corolla  white,  2in.  across  when  fully  expanded,  the  petals 
clawed,  densely  glandular-pubescent  outside.  May.  I.  4m.  to 
Tin.  long,  slightly  undulated,  harshly  pubescent,  cordate-ovate, 
unequal  at  base,  acuminate ;  petioles  lin.  to  2in.  long.  A.  7ft. 
Brazil,  1829.  Stove  shrub.  (B.  M.  3436.) 

S.  Napsea  (Napaea).*  JL  white,  large,  disposed  in  umbellate 
corymbs;  carpels  ten,  pointed.  Summer.  I.  rive-cleft;  lobes 
oblong,  pointed,  toothed.  A.  4ft,  to  10ft  North  America.  A 
tall,  smooth,  hardy,  herbaceous  perennial.  (B.  M.  2913.) 

S.  sessiliflora  (sessile-flowered),  fl.  yellow,  small,  somewhat 
glomerate,  sessile,  axillary  and  terminal ;  corolla  scarcely  twice 
the  length  of  the  calyx.  August  to  November.  I.  cordate,  acute, 
serrated.  A.  3ft  South  America,  1827.  Stove  sub-shrub. 
(B.  M.  2857.) 

SIDALCEA  (from  Sida,  and  AlTcea,  an  ancient  Greek 
name,  used  by  Dioscorides  for  some  Malva;  alluding  to 
the  appearance  and  alliances  of  the  plants).  OED.  Mai- 
vaceoe.  A  genus  comprising  eight  species  of  hardy, 
mostly  perennial  herbs,  with  the  habit  of  Malva  or 
Althaea,  natives  of  Western  North  America.  Flowers 
shortly  pedicellate  or  sessile,  disposed  in  terminal  ra- 
cemes or  spikes ;  calyx  five-cleft ;  petals  rose-purple  or 
white;  staminal  column  duplex  at  apex.  Leaves  mostly 
lobed  or  parted.  8.  Candida  and  S.  malvceflora,  perhaps 
the  only  species  in  cultivation,  require  culture  similar 
to  Malva  (which  see). 

S.  Candida  (white),  fl.  white,  in  terminal  racemes,  freely  pro- 
duced. Summer.  1.  roundish,  seven-lobed,  glossy,  long-stalked. 
A.  2ft.  to  3ft  Colorado,  1882. 

S.  malvsaflora  (Mallow-flowered).  /.,  corolla  lilac ;  racemes 
many-flowered ;  pedicels  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx.  Summer. 
I,  radical  ones  orbicular,  loosely  five  to  nine-lobed  or  incised- 
crenate ;  primary  ones  sub-truncate  at  base ;  cauline  ones  pro- 
foundly seven  to  nine-cleft ;  segments  trilobed,  toothed  at  apex, 
the  uppermost  ones  entire.  Sfcem  twiggy,  slender.  A.  IJft  Texas, 
1838.  (B.  R.  1036,  under  name  of  Sida  malvceflora.)  SYN.  Cal- 
lirhoe  spicata  (B.  G.  737.) 

SIDE- GRAFTING.  A  method  of  Grafting  that 
may  be  adopted  for  supplying  a  branch  or  stem  to  a  tree 
when  one  is  deficient ;  it  may  be  practised  without  cutting 
away  the  head  of  the  stock.  For  mode  of  application,  see 
Grafting. 

SIDERITIS  (an  old  Greek  name,  used  by  Dioscorides 
for  several  plants,  and  derived  from  sideros,  iron ;  so 
named  on  account  of  a  supposed  property  of  healing 
flesh-wounds  inflicted  by  iron).  Ironwort.  STNS.  Bur.js- 
dorffia,  Hesiodia,  Marrubiastrum.  OBD.  Labiates.  A 
genus  comprising  about  forty-five  species  of  hardy  or 
half-hardy,  often  woolly  or  softly  pilose  herbs,  sub- 
shrubs,  or  shrubs,  natives  of  the  Mediterranean  region 
and  the  Canary  Islands,  numerous  in  the  Orient.  Flowers 
often  yellowish,  small;  calyx  tubular,  with  five  erect, 
usually  somewhat  spiny  teeth;  corolla  tube  included; 
limb  bilabiate,  the  upper  lip  entire,  emarginate,  or  bifid, 
the  lower  one  trifid,  its  middle  lobe  much  the  largest ; 
stamens  four;  whorls  six  to  many-flowered,  axillary  or 
interruptedly  or  densely  spicate.  Nutlets  ovoid,  smooth. 
Leaves  entire  or  toothed;  floral  ones  reduced  to  bracts, 
or  the  lower  cauline  ones  conformed.  The  species  (a  re- 
presentative selection  of  which  is  given  below)  prefer 
a  dry,  sandy  or  chalky  soil.  Propagation  may  be  effected 
by  seeds,  by  cuttings,  or  by  divisions.  All  have  yellowish 
flowers,  produced  in  summer. 

S.  canariensis  (Canary  Islands),  fl.,  corolla  scarcely  exceeding 
the  calyx  teeth,  the  upper  lip  emarginately  bifid,  the  lower 
spreading;  whorls  twenty  to  thirty -flowered,  sub-globose; 
racemes  simple.  1.  ovate,  crenate.  cordate  at  base,  2in.  to  4in. 
lone,  thick,  wrinkled,  velvety-woolly.  A.  several  feet  Teneriffe, 
1869. '  Greenhouse  shrub.  (Bef.  B.  160.) 

S.  candlcans  (whitish),  fl.  sub-sessile ;  corolla  scarcely  exceed- 
in"  the  calyx  ;  whorls  usually  ten-flowered,  the  lower  ones 
distant;  racemes  simple.  I.  ovate,  slightly  crenate,  trnncately 
cordate  at  base,  thick.  A.  3Xt  Teneriffe,  1714.  Habit  of 
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S.  eanarienrit,  but  wholly  clothed  with  white  wool  Green. 
house  shrub. 

S.  incana  (hoary),  fl.,  calyx  white- woolly  ;  whorls  distant  about 
six-flowered.  1.  sessile,  oblong-linear,  obtuse,  entire,  iin.  to  llin 
long,  white-woolly  ;  upper  ones  small,  remote.  Branches  white- 
woolly  or  tomentose.  A.  1ft  Spain,  1752.  Half-hardy  sub-shrub. 

S.  perfoliata  (perfoliate-leaved).  fl.  sessile;  corolla  scarcely 
exceeding  the  calyx  teeth ;  whorls  all  distinct,  rather  distant 
L  half-amplexicaul,  ovate-oblong  or  lanceolate,  softly  villous. 


,ul,  ovate-oblong  or  lanceolate,  softly  vil 
;  floral  ones  broad,  spreading.  Branches  < 
i.  South  Europe,  1731.  Half-hardy  sub-s: 


liin.  to  2in.  long  ;  norai  ones  oroaa,  spreading.  Branches  erect, 
1ft  to  lift  high.  South  Europe,  1731.  Half-hardy  sub-shrub! 

S.  scordioides  (Scordium-like).  JL,  corolla  yellowish,  the  npper 
lip  paler  or  white,  slightly  exceeding  the  calyx  teeth ;  whorls 
interruptedly  or  densely  spicate;  spikes  lin.  to  Sin.  long. 
1.  ovate,  oblong,  or  oblong-linear,  narrowed  at  base,  incised- 
toothed ;  floral  ones  very  broad,  spiny-toothed.  A.  1ft  South 
Europe,  1597.  Hardy  sub-shrub. 

S.  8.  alplna  (alpine),  fl.  in  densely  or  somewhat  interruptedly 
spicate  whorls.  L  oblong-ovate,  few-toothed,  cano-villous  or  at 
length  glabrous.  Branches  short,  decumbent  Pyrenees,  1827. 

S.  8,  angnstifolia  (narrow-leaved).  L  oblong-linear,  almost 
glabrous.  Pyrenees,  1597. 

S.  8.  elongata  (elongated),  fl.  in  interruptedly  or  rarely  densely 
spicate  whorls.  I.  oblong  or  oblong-lanceolate,  incised-toothed 
nearly  glabrous.  Branches  elongated,  ascending  or  erect  " 


S.  taurlca  (TaurianX  JL,  corolla  slightly  larger  than  the  calyx. 
1.  thick,  oblong-lanceolate  or  spathulate,  narrowed  at  base,  the 
lower  ones  crenulate,  densely  white-woolly.  A.  lift  Tauria, 
1822.  Hardy  sub-shrub. 

SIDERODEXDRON.  A  synonym  of  Ixora  (which 
see). 

SIDEROXYLOIDES.     A  synonym  of  Ixora  (which 

see). 

SIDEROXYLON  (from  sideros,  iron,  and  xylon, 
wood  ;  alluding  to  the  very  hard  wood  furnished  by 
the  various  species).  STNS.  Achras  and  Sapota  (as  far  as 
the  Old  World  species  are  concerned),  Robertsia.  OED. 
SapotaceoB.  A  genus  comprising  nearly  sixty  species  of 
stove  or  greenhouse,  glabrous  or  pubescent  trees  or 
shrubs ;  they  are  broadly  dispersed  through  the  tropics, 
a  few  are  found  in  the  extra-tropical  regions — South 
Africa,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand — and  one  in  Madeira. 
Flowers  usually  small,  sessile  or  pedicellate,  fascicled 
at  the  nodes  or  axillary,  five-parted ;  calyx  segments 
closely  imbricated;  corolla  broad  or  tubular-campanu- 
late.  Berries  ovoid  or  globose.  Leaves  coriaceous., 
scattered.  The  fruits  of  S.  dulcificum  have  a  very  sweet 
taste,  and  are  known,  with  others,  in  West  Africa,  under 
the  name  of  Miraculous  Berry.  Several  of  the  species 
have  been  introduced,  but  they  are  of  little  or  no  value 
from  a  garden  standpoint. 

SIDE-SADDLE   FLOWER.     See  Sarraceiiia. 
SIEBERA  (so  called  in  honour  of  F.  W.  Sieber,  of 
Prague,    1785-1844,    a    botanist    who    travelled    in    the 
East).     SYN.    Trachymene  (of  De   Candolle).     OED.  Um- 
bellifercB.    A  genus  comprising  fourteen  species  of  green- 
house, rigid  herbs  with  a  perennial  (almost  woody)  stock 
and  virgate  branches,  or  Heath-like   shrubs,  glabrous  or 
slightly    glandular-pubescent,    all    natives    of    Australia. 
Flowers  white,  small ;  calyx  teeth  small,  but  usually  con- 
spicuous ;  petals  entire ;   involncral  bracts  small ;  umbels 
compound  or  rarely  simple,  terminal.     Leaves  all  entire, 
or  the  lower  ones  divided  or  all  reduced  to  small  scales, 
without  stipules.     The  under-mentioned   species    is,  per- 
haps,  the   only  representative  of   the   genus    which    has 
been  introduced  to  English  gardens,  and  is  probably  not 
now  ii:  cultivation.    For  culture,  fee  Trachymene. 
S.    Billardleri   lanceolata  (Billardiere's,    lanceolate-leavedX 
fl.,  involucral  bracts  linear ;   umbels  compound,  sessile  or  pe- 
duncled.    L  lanceolate,  acute,  narrowed  at  the  base,  mostly  above 
iin.  long.    1829.    A  shrub,  either  low  and  diffuse  or  erect  and 
attaining  a  height  of  2ft  to  3ft     (B.  M.  3334,  under  name  of 
Trachymene  lanceolata,) 

SIEBERIA.     A  synonym  of  Habenaria  (which  see). 

SIEGESBECKIA  (named  in  honour  of  John  George 
Siegesbeck,  M.D.,  a  German  botanist).  OED.  Composite. 
A  genus  consisting  of  only  a  couple  of  species  of  hardy, 
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usually   annual    herbs;    one   (including    several    so-called 
species  propounded  by  various   authors)   is   broadly   dis- 
persed over   tropical  and  sub-tropical  regions;  the  other 
is    a   native    of    Peru.     Flower-heads    yellow    or    white, 
small,    paniculate,    sub-radiate;     involucral     bracts    few, 
herbaceous  ;  receptacle  small ;  achenes  glabrous.     Leaves 
opposite,  often   broad,   toothed.     Only  8.  orientalis  calls 
for  description  here.     Seeds   should  be  sown   on  a  hot- 
bed, in  spring,  and   the  seedlings,  when  strong  enough, 
planted  in  the  open  border,  at  the  end  of  May. 
S.  orientalis  (Eastern).    fl.-heads  yellow  ;  outer  involucral  scales 
three  or  four  times  longer  than  the  inner  ones.    August.    I.  ovate- 
triangular,  cuneate  at  base,  acuminate  at  apex,  deeply  toothed. 
h.  2ft     Tropics,  widely  dispersed,  1824.    (B.  S.  1061 ;  S.  B.  F.  G. 
203,  under  name  of  S.  droseroidet.) 

SIEVERSIA.  Included  under  Oeum  (which  see). 
SIEVES.  These  are  in  frequent  demand  for  sifting 
soils  intended  for  potting,  seed -sowing,  &c.,  also  for 
screening  cinders  and  gravel.  What  may  be  termed  a 
handy  set,  would  be  one  of  each  with  Jin.,  iin.,  fin.,  and 
lin.  wire  meshes  respectively.  For  covering  very  minute 
seeds  a  small-meshed  Sieve  should  be  used,  but  the  iin. 
size  is  fine  enough  for  the  major  portion  of  seeds,  if  it 
is  properly  and  carefully  handled.  Sieves  for  cleaning 
dry,  ripe  seeds  are  specially  made  for  that  purpose  in 
different  sizes. 

SIGILLARIA.   A  synonym  of  Smilacina  (which  see). 
SIGMATOSTALYX  (from  sigma,  sigmatos,  S-shaped, 
and    stalix,    a  stake).     OED.    Orchidece.     A.    genus    com- 
prising   about    seven    species    of    dwarf,    stove   Orchids, 
natives  of  tropical  America.    Flowers  mediocre  or  rather 
small,   shortly  pedicellate,  scattered,   racemose  ;  claw    of 
the  lip  long,  two-keeled ;    peduncles  axillary  under   the 
one-leaved  pseudo-bulbs.     Few  of  the  species  are   yet  in 
cultivation.     For  culture,  see  Oncidinm. 
S.  malleifera  (hammer-bearing).    /.  yellow,  brown-spotted,  de- 
veloped at  distant  periods  ;  sepals  and  petals  ligulate-triangular, 
acute ;  lip  three-parted,  the  divisions  1 


hammer-like;  raceme  slender.  I.  light  green,  cuneate-ligulate, 
oin.  long,  4in.  broad.  Pseudo-bulbs  dark  brown,  oblong,  I4in. 
long,  4m.  broad.  New  Grenada,  1883. 

S.  radicans  (rooting),  fl.  yellow,  greenish,  and  violet-purple,  in 
an  elongated  raceme ;  sepals  and  petals  cuneate-oblong,  acute ; 
lamina  of  the  Up  transversely  sagittate,  one  to  three-lobulate ; 
calli  in  one  or  two  series.  I.  cuneate,  linear-ligulate,  acute,  twin. 
Pseudo-bulbs  oblong-ligulate.  Ehizome  radicant.  Brazil. 

SIGMOID.  Somewhat  resembling  in  form  the  letter  S. 
SILAUS  (an  old  Latin  name,  used  by  Pliny  to 
indicate  some  umbelliferous  plant).  OKD.  Umbelliferce. 
A  genus  comprising  only  a  couple  of  species  of  hardy, 
perennial,  glabrous  herbs,  found  in  Europe  and  Russian 
Asia.  Flowers  yellowish  or  greenish-yellow,  in  compound 
umbels;  bracts  two  or  none.  Leaves  pinnately  decom- 
pound ;  segments  slender.  8.  pratensis  (Meadow  or  Pepper 
Saxifrage)  is  a  British  plant.  The  species  are  of  no 
value  from  a  garden  standpoint. 

SILENE  (said  to  be  derived  from  sialon,  saliva; 
alluding  to  the  viscid  exudation  on  the  stems  and 
calyces  of  many  of  the  species ;  the  English  name 
Catchfly  alludes  to  the  same  peculiarity).  Campion ; 
Catchfly.  OBD.  Caryophyllece.  A  very  large  genus  (400 
have  been  described  as  species,  but,  according  to  Bentham 
and  Hooker,  few  more  than  200  are  entitled  to  specific 
rank)  of  greenhouse  or  hardy,  erect,  tufted,  decum- 
bent, or  diffuse-climbing,  annual,  biennial,  or  perennial 
herbs;  they  are  mostly  natives  of  South  Europe,  North 
Africa,  and  extra-tropical  Asia,  about  a  dozen  are  South 
African,  scarcely  eighteen  are  found  in  North  America, 
and  eight  kare  included  in  the  British  Flora.  Flowers 
solitary  or  variously  cymose,  often  in  unilateral  spikes, 
forming  a  terminal  thyrse  or  panicle ;  calyx  variously 
tubular,  five-toothed  or  five-cleft,  usually  ten-nerved; 
petals  five,  with  a  narrow  claw  and  an  entire,  bifid,  or 
rarely  laciniate  lamina,  often  having  two  scales  at  base ; 


Silene  — continued. 

stamens  ton ;  disk  usually  columnar.  Leaves  opposite, 
entire.  Amongst  Silenes  there  are  a  few  beautiful  sub- 
jects for  planting  on  rookwork,  and  in  the  open  border, 
and  none  are  difficult  to  cultivate.  They  succeed  in 
almost  any  light,  loamy  soil,  and  may  be  readily  propa- 
gated by  one  or  more  of  the  following  methods— seeds, 
cuttings,  or  divisions.  8.  pendula,  and  its  compact  variety, 
are  plants  grown  extensively  for  spring  flower  gardening, 
a  purpose  for  which  they  are  admirably  adapted.  The 
seed  should  be  sown  early  in  the  previous  autumn.  The 
species  best-known  to  cultivation  are  described  below. 
All  are  hardy,  except  where  otherwise  indicated. 

S.  acaulls  (stemless).*  Cushion  Pink  ;  Moss  Campion,  fl.  pink, 
rarely  white,  iin.  in  diameter;  calyx  tubular,  with  obtuse 
teeth;  petals  notched.  June  to  August.  1.  Jin.  to  iin.  long, 
linear-subulate,  close-set,  channelled  above,  keeled  below, 
ciliated,  h.  2in.  Europe  (Britain),  &c.  A  densely-tufted  peren- 
nial.  (A.  F.  P.  79 ;  L.  B.  C.  568 ;  Sy.  En.  B.  205.)  alba  is  a 
white-flowered  form. 

S.  alpestris  (alpine).*  /.  white,  shining,  rather  large,  panicled ; 
calyx  campanulately-clavate ;  petals  with  a  four-toothed  border 
and  two-parted  appendages.  May  to  July.  I.  almost  all  radical, 
lanceolate,  rather  blunt.  Stem  simple,  few-leaved.  A.  6in. 
Austrian  Alps,  1774.  Perennial.  (S.  B.  F.  G.  111.) 


FIG.  484.  UPPER  PORTION  OF  PLANT  AND  DETACHED  FLOWED, 
OF  SILENE  COMPACTA. 

S.  anglica  (English),  fl.  in  leafy,  racemose  cymes  ;  calyx  Jin. 
long,  membranous,  with  pubescent  ribs,  the  teeth  setaceous ; 
petals  and  scales  small,  entire  or  slightly  bifid.  June  to  October. 
I  variable;  lower  ones  spathulate.  h.  lit.  to  2ft.  Europe 

eJritain),  &c.  An  erect  or  diffusely-branched  annual.  S.  gattica 
a  form  with  white  or  pink  flowers  and  bifid  petals ;  S.  quinque- 
vulnera,  another  variety,  has  entire,  white  petals  with  a  red 
spot.  (Sy.  En.  B.  202.) 

S.  Armerla  (Armeria).  Sweetwilliam  Catchfly.  fl.  pink,  in 
corymbose  panicles ;  calyx  long,  clavate ;  petals  obcordate, 
crowned.  July  to  September.  I.  ovate-lanceolate,  rather  cordate 
at  base.  Stem  branched,  h.  1ft.  to  14ft  France  and  Switzer- 
land (naturalised  in  Britain).  A  smooth  annual.  (Sy.  En.  B. 
204.) 

S.  Atoclon  (Atocion).*  fl.  pink,  in  fastigiate,  trichotomoua 
panicles;  calyx  long,  clavate;  petals  obcordate,  obtuse,  witb 
an  acute  tooth  on  each  side  at  the  base,  crowned  by  two 
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protuberances.  June  and  July.  I.  roundish-obovate ;  lower 
ones  on  long  footstalks;  uppermost  ones  sessile,  h.  6in.  to 
12in.  Stem  branched,  pubescent  Levant,  178L  Annual. 

S.  chloraafolia  (Chlora-leaved).  /,  white,  turning  reddish  as 
they  fade,  large,  in  a  terminal  panicle  ;  calyx  long,  striped ;  petals 
cloven  half-way  down,  with  a  two-lobed  crest.  August  and 
September.  I.  elliptical,  pointed;  upper  ones  rather  cordate. 
Stems  branched.  A.  1ft  to  2ft  Armenia,  1796.  A  smooth 
perennial.  (B.  M.  807 ;  B.  B.  1989 ;  S.  B.  F.  G.  ser.  ii.  263.) 

S.  compacta  (compact).  JL  pink,  crowded  into  dense  corymbs ; 
calyx  yery  long,  clavate ;  petals  oboval,  entire,  crowned ;  bracts 
narrow,  shorter  than  the  pedicels.  July.  I  ovate-cordate, 
sessile ;  two  large  ones,  like  an  involucre,  near  the  corymb, 
appearing  as  if  they  were  connate.  Stem  erect,  branched. 
h.  14ft.  Russia,  1823.  A  glabrous,  glaucous  biennial.  See  Fig. 
484.  (L.  B.  C.  1638 ;  S.  B?F.  G.  64  ) 


S.  Elizabeth*  (Elizabethan).*  fl.  l£in.  in  diameter;  calyx  mar- 
gined  with  purple  ;  petals  bright  rose-colour,  the  daws  white 
below,  the  blade  cuneate-flabellate,  emarginate  ;  panicle  ter- 
minal, dichotomous.  July.  L  lanceolate,  acute,  spreading; 
lower  ones  2in.  to  Sin.  long,  becoming  gradually  smaller  upwards. 
Stems  tufted,  erect  or  ascending,  and,  as  well  as  the  leaves, 
viscid-pubescent  A.  9in.  or  more.  Italy,  1863.  Perennial. 
(B.  M.  5400  ;  R,  G.  1009,  2.) 

S.  fimbriata  (fringed-petaled).  /.  white,  in  large,  spreading 
panicles  ;  calyx  greatly  inflated,  with  broad  teeth  ;  petals  fringed, 
incurved  after  flowering.  May  to  August  L  large,  ovate- 
lanceolate.  undulated,  on  long  footstalks.  A.  2ft  to  4ft  Cau- 
casus, 1803.  A  pubescent  perennial.  (B.  M.  908.) 

S.  gallica  (French).    A  variety  of  S.  angliea. 

S.  Hooker!  (Hooker's).*  a.  2in.  to  2*in.  in  diameter,  solitary  in 
the  axils,  or  sometimes  obscurely  cymose  ;  calyx  lin.  long  ;  petals 
pale  pink,  2in.  long,  the  lobes  very  variable,  narrow  or  broad, 
equal,  or  the  outer  ones  smaller  or  reduced  to  teeth,  the  two 
parallel  white  ridges  on  the  claw  terminating  in  white  teeth  at 
the  blade.  May.  I.  2in.  to  3in.  long  ;  lower  ones  elliptic-spathu- 
late,  narrowed  into  long  petioles  ;  the  rest  elliptic-lanceolate, 
acute  or  acuminate;  all  pubescent  Stems  many,  decumbent 
California,  1873.  Perennial.  (B.  M.  6051  ;  F.  d.  S.  2093.) 

S.  inflata  (s\»  ollenX  Bladder  Campion  or  Catchfly  ;  Cow  Bell  ; 
White  Ben.  fl.  white,  Jin.  in  diameter,  drooping  ;  petals  deeply 
cloven  :  panicle  many-flowered.  June  to  August  fr.,  cap- 
sule globose.  /.  lin.  to  Sin.  long,  variable,  ovate,  obovate,  or 
oblong.  A.  2ft  to  3ft  Europe  (Britain),  &c.  A  branched, 
glaucous,  glabrous,  or  downy  perennial.  This  species  may  be 
used  as  a  substitute  for  asparagus  or  green  peas,  the  young 
shoots  having  the  flavour  of  both.  (Sy.  En.  B.  199.)  puberula 
is  a  rarer  form,  with  downy  leaves. 

;  calyx  much  inflated;  petals 
-parted.      May  to  August    i. 
long  footstalks.    Caucasus,  1818. 
A  procumbent,  hispid  biennial.    (B.  M.  2255.) 

S.  laciniata  (jagged-petaled).  fl.  crimson,  with  a  white,  two- 
parteil  crest,  very  large,  terminal,  rather  drooping  ;  calyx  cylin- 
drically  ventricose  ;  petals  somewhat  four-cleft  ;  peduncles  one- 
flowered.  June  and  July.  L  large,  lanceolate,  acute.  Stem 
erect,  branched.  A.  3ft  to  4ft  Mexico  and  California,  1823. 
A  half-hardy,  pubescent  perennial.  (B.  E.  1444  ;  P.  M.  B.  267.) 

S.  livida  (livid),  fl.  livid-green  on  the  under  surface,  white 
above,  panicled,  drooping  to  one  side  ;  petals  two-cleft,  crowned. 
June  and  July.  1.  oblong-lanceolate.  Stem  flexuous,  infracted. 
A.  1ft.  Carniola,  1816.  A  pubescent  perennial. 

S.  maritixna  (maritime).*  fl.  white  ;  petals  shortly   cleft,  the 


.  lacera  (torn-petaled).    A.  white  ; 
jagged,  with  the  appendages  two-p 
ovate-lanceolate,  undulated,  on  long 


segments  broad,  with  two  scales  at  the  base.  June  to  August 
Europe  (Britain).  A  diffuse  perennial.  Otherwise  resembling 
S.  inflata.  (Sy.  En.  B.  200.)  flore-pleno  is  a  garden  form,  with 

lowers. 

lora  (night-flowering),    j 

;;  petals  rosy  within,  yelloi 
I  Sin.  to  4ln.  long,  oblon 


inflata.     (Sy. 
double  flowers. 

/.  erect,  few ;  calyx  narrow, 

lin.  long  ;  petals  rosy  within,  yellow  outside,  two-cleft  July  and 
August  1.  3in.  to  4m.  long,  oblong-lanceolate,  acute,  the  lower 
ones  petioled.  A.  If t  to  2ft  Europe  (Britain),  Ac.  An  erect 
simple  or  dichotomous,  softly  pubescent  annual,  viscid  above. 
The  flowers  open  at  night  and  are  very  fragrant.  (Sy.  En.  B. 
209.) 

S.  nntans  (nodding).  Nottingham  Catchfly.  fl.  white  or  pink, 
in  panicled  or  sub-racemose  cymes,  drooping,  fragrant  at  night ; 
calyx  purple-nerved,  with  acute  teeth;  petals  two-parted,  the 
segments  diverging.  May  to  July.  I,  radical  ones  oblong- 
lanceolate,  2in.  to  5in.  long,  tufted,  petioled :  cauline  ones  small, 
narrow,  sessile.  Stem  viscid  above.  A.  2ft.  to  3ft  Europe 
(Britain),  Ac.  A  pubescent  perennial,  with  a  woody  rootstock. 
(Sy.  En.  B.  207.)  SYX.  S.  paradoxa. 

S.  ornata  (ornamented),  rf.  dark  purple,  panicled ;  calyx  cylin- 
drical, with  alternate  stripes  and  veins ;  petals  two-parted,  with 
broad,  crowned  lobes.  May  to  September.  L  lanceolate,  rather 
blunt.  Stems  erect,  branched.  A.  2ft.  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  1775. 
A  pubescent,  greenhouse  biennial.  (B.  M.  382.) 

S.  paradoxa  (paradoxical).    A  synonym  of  S.  mutant. 

S.  pendnla    (pendulous-flowered).*  .  /.  fteh-coloured,  axillary, 
'      i;   calyx    inflated;    petals   bifid,    crowned.      May  to 
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August     I  ovate-lanceolate.     Italy,  Ac.,  173L     A  pubescent 
branched,  trailing  annual.    (B.  M.  Ill) 

S.  p.  compacta  (compact).*     A   very  dwarf,  compact  variety, 
forming  dense  cushions,  2in.   to  Sin.  high  and  9in    to  12in    in 
diameter,    entirely   covered   with   bright  pink   flowers.      this 
ming  plant,   extensively    used    For   spring    bedding. 


S.  Pennsylvania*  (Pennsylvanian).*  American  Wild  Pink. 
fl.  pink,  clustered,  short-stalked;  calyx  club-shaped;  petals 
cuneiform,  slightly  notched  and  erose.  April  to  June  I.,  radical 
ones  narrowly  spathulate,  nearly  glabrous,  tapering  into  hairy 
petioles ;  cauline  ones  two  or  three  pairs,  lanceolate.  Stems  4in. 
to  Sin.  high.  North  America,  1806.  A  pubescent  perennial. 
(B.  R.  247  ;  I*  B.  C.  41.)  •  .  • 

pink,  loosely  panicled;  calyx  clavate, 
reticulated  with  red  nerves  and  veins. 
June  to  August  L,  lower  ones  obovate-spathulate ;  upper  ones 
linear,  acute.  Stems  much-branched,  scarcely  pubescent  A,  1ft 
to  2ft  Asia  Minor  and  Syria,  1817.  A  beautiful,  Rush  like 
annual.  (S.  B.  F.  G.  92.) 

S.  qninqnevnlnera  (five-spotted).    A  variety  of  S.  angliea. 

S.  regia.  Royal  Catchfly.  fl,  deep  scarlet  numerous,  short- 
stalked,  in  clusters,  forming  a  strict  panicle ;  petals  spathulate- 
lanceolate,  mostly  undivided.  July.  L  rather  thick,  ovate- 
lanceolate,  acute.  Stem  roughish,  erect  3ft  to  4ft  high. 
Southern  United  States,  181L  A  pubescent  perennial.  (B.  M. 
1724 ;  S.  B.  F.  G.  ser.  iL  313.) 

S.  Saxifraga  (Saxifrage).*  fl.  terminal,  solitary,  rarely  axillary ; 
calyx  clavate  ;  petals  yellowish  on  the  upper  surface,  reddish- 
brown  beneath  ;  peduncles  very  long.  June  to  August  L  linear, 
acute.  A.  3in.  to  6in.  South  Europe,  Ac.,  1640.  A  smooth,  rather 
viscid,  tufted  perennial.  (L.  B.  C.  454.) 

S.  Schafta  (Schafta).*  fl.  purple,  erect ;  calyx  more  than  lin.  long, 
clavate ;  petals  cuueate,  denticulate ;  peduncles  bearing  one  or 
two  flowers.  June  to  October.  L  obovate,  acute.  Stems  many, 
very  simple,  ascending;  root  woody.  A.  not  more  than  6in. 
Persia,  1844.  A  beautiful  little  perennial ;  the  branches  gradu- 
ally become  covered  with  blossoms.  (B.  R.  1846,  20;  J.  H.  S. 
L  69.) 

S.  speciosa  (showy),  fl.  scarlet,  axillary  or  terminal,  paniculate ; 
calyx  elongated-tubular,  villous ;  petals  five,  oblong,  spreading, 
four-parted,  the  middle  segments  much  longer,  the  lateral  ones 
reduced  to  teeth.  June.  I.  opposite,  sessile,  lanceolate,  somewhat 
obtuse.  A.  1ft  1843.  A  villous,  greenhouse  perennial ;  probably 
a  hybrid.  (F.  d.  S.  iL  8  ;  P.  M.  B.  x.  219.) 

&  supina  (supine),    fl.  white,  on  short,  alternate  pedicels ;  calyx 

.  long,  cylindrical!}"  clavate,  tomentose ;  petals  with  long  claws, 
bifid,  crowned.  June  to  August  I.  linear,  acute.  Stems  woody, 
procumbent  branched.  Caucasus,  1804.  A  tufted,  clammy- 
pubescent  perenniaL  (B.  M.  1997.) 

S.  vespertina  (evening),  fl.  rose-coloured,  in  secund  racemes ; 
calyx  bladdery-clavate :  petals  two-parted,  the  lobes  obtuse. 
June  and  July.  I.  spathulate,  acute,  on  ciliated  petioles.  Stems 
branched,  diffuse  or  decumbent  A.  1ft.  Greece,  Ac.,  17%.  A 
beautiful,  pubescent  annuaL  (B.  M.  677;  &  B.  F.  G.  58; 
S.  F.  G.  409.) 

S.  virginlca  (Virginian).*  Fire  Pink.  fl.  deep  crimson,  few,  and 
loosely  cymose,  peduncled;  calyx  oblong-cylindrical,  soon  ob- 


conical;    petals   oblong,   two-cleft    June   to 
spathnlate,  or  the  upper  ones  oblong-lanceolate. 


L  thin, 
slender. 


1ft  to  2ft  high.    North  America,  1783.    A  pubescent  perennial. 
(B.  M.  3342 ;  R,  G.  1116.) 

SILENOFSIS.     Included  under  Lychnis. 

SILICA.  A  very  abundant  mineral  in  the  soil,  both 
in  the  pure  state,  and  in  combination  with  various  ele- 
ments forming  Silicates.  Pure  Silica  is  made  up  of 
the  two  elements  Silicon,  or  Silicium,  and  Oxygen,  in  the 
proportion  of  twenty-eight  parts,  by  weight,  of  the  former 
to  thirty-two  of  the  latter.  It  occurs  in  several  condi- 
tions, of  which  the  most  frequent  are  quartz  and  flint, 
and  the  less  common  rock-crystal  and  calcedony.  Ame- 
thyst and  cornelian  are  forms  of  Silica,  tinged  red  with 
iron  oxides.  Silica,  in  the  form  of  quartz,  is  the  chief 
ingredient  of  all  sands  and  sandstones,  as  well  as  of 
granites  and  other  minerals  of  the  same  general  structure  ; 
and  veins  or  masses  of  pure  quartz  of  considerable  size 
also  exist.  But  almost  more  plentiful  than  Silica  are 
the  Silicates,  chiefly  of  Potassium,  Sodium,  Calcium,  and 
Magnesium.  These  are  familiar  to  everyone  as  clay,  mica, 
felspar,  and  other  substances  that  make  up  the  mass  of 
most  soils. 

Silica  is  not  soluble  in  pure  water;  but  a  little  Car- 
bonic Acid  gas,  dissolved  in  the  water,  permits  of  a  little 
Silica  being  dissolved;  and  almost  all  water  that  gains 
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access  to  the  roots  of  plants  contains  an  appreciable 
amount  of  Silica,  either  pure  or,  more  frequently,  com- 
bined with  alkalies.  Silica  exhibits  the  properties  of  a 
weak  acid,  in  its  power  of  combining  with  various  metals. 
It  combines  with  these,  in  more  than  one  proportion, 
certain  compounds,  called  normal  or  basic  Silicates,  con- 
taining a  larger  proportion  of  the  alkali  than  do  the 
others.  These  normal  Silicates  are  the  ones  that  dissolve 
in  water. 

Silicates  (especially  normal  Potassic  Silicate)  pass  into 
the  root-hairs  of  the  plants  from  the  soil,  dissolved  in 
the  water  absorbed  by  the  hairs,  and  are  then  carried 
up  the  stems,  as  described  under  Sap.  They  are 
easily  broken  up  by  the  acids  formed  in  plants  during 
growth,  e.g.,  Oxalic  and  Citric  Acid,  &c. :  the  metals  com- 
bine with  these  acids  to  form  new  compounds,  and  the 
Silica  is  set  free  in  the  cell-sap ;  but,  not  being  so  soluble 
as  the  Silicates,  it  is  mostly  added  to  the  walls  of  the 
cells,  and  is  peculiarly  often  found  in  the  layer  or  cuticle 
on  the  outer  surface  of  the  stems  or  leaves.  In  some 
plants,  this  layer  is  so  strong  and  continuous  that  all 
the  vegetable  substance  may  be  destroyed  by  means  of 
Nitric  Acid,  or  by  burning  on  platinum-foil  over  a  spirit- 
lamp,  without  destroying  the  continuity  and  markings  of 
the  cuticle,  which  even  extends  over  the  hairs.  Such  a 
deposit  of  Silica  in  the  epidermis  is  well  shown  in  many 
grasses,  and  still  better  in  the  Horsetails  or  Equiseta; 
but  it  is  met  with  also  in  many  other  plants,  e.g.,  in 
Deutzia  scabra,  where  it  forms  a  beautiful  object  when 
all  the  vegetable  matter  in  the  cuticle  has  been  destroyed. 
The  use  of  Silica  to  plants  is  very  doubtful.  It  is  pre- 
sent in  the  ash  of  almost  all  plants.  In  many  it  is  so 
abundant  as  to  seem  of  much  importance  to  them  ;  yet 
the  results  of  experiments  on  growing  plants  in  artificial 
soils  from  which  it  is  almost  absent,  tend  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  growth  of  plants  is  not  greatly  in- 
terfered with  even  when  the  supply  of  Silica  taken  in 
by  them  is  far  below  that  usually  present  in  them.  For 
example,  the  straw  of  grasses  is  usually  very  rich  in 
Silica  (frequently  to  the  amount  of  one-half  of  the  ash) 
when  grown  in  ordinary  soils ;  yet  grasses  grown  in 
artificial  soils,  from  which  it  has  been  excluded  as  com- 
pletely as  possible,  and  whose  ash,  in  consequence,  con- 
tains less  than  1  per  cent,  of  Silica,  prove  as  healthy 
and  vigorous  in  every  way  as  if  they  had  been  grown  in 
ordinary  soils.  Probably,  a  large  proportion  of  the  Silica 
is  absorbed  in  the  form  of  alkaline  Silicates,  as  men- 
tioned above;  and  the  Silica  remains  as  a  deposit  in 
the  cell  walls  after  the  alkalies  have  been  made  use  of 
in  the  nutrition  of  the  plants.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  Silica  may  be  of  service  in  two  ways,  viz.,  in  giving 
strength  and  rigidity  to  the  stems,  and  in  rendering  the 
cuticle  harder,  so  that  when  spores  of  parasitic  Fungi 
fall  upon  it,  and  begin  to  germinate,  the  mycelium  tubes 
find  greater  difficulty  in  piercing  into  the  tissues  of  the 
plants.  The  Silica  in  the  cuticle  may  thus  be  a  de- 
fence against  disease  from  this  cause,  but,  necessarily, 
against  only  such  Fungi  as  bore  through  the  cuticle 
into  the  inner  tissues,  and  not  against  those  which 
push  in  their  mycelium  through  stomata. 

SILICATES.     See   Silica. 

SIIiICLE.  A  siliqna  as  broad  as  it  is  long,  or 
broader. 

SILICULOSA.  A  Linnean  artificial  order  of  the 
class  Tetradynamia,  having  silicnlose  pods. 

SILIQUA.  The  long,  pod-like  fruit  of  Cruciferae.  It 
consists  of  a  pair  of  valves  applied  to  a  frame  on  which 
the  seeds  grow. 

SILIQUOSA.  A  Linnean  artificial  order  of  Tetra- 
dynamia, having  siliqnose  fruit. 

SILK-COTTON  TREE.  A  common  name  for  the 
genera  Bombax  and  Eriodendron* 


SILKEN  SISSY.     An  old  name  for  Asclepias. 
SILK-TREE.      A  common   name    for  Albizzia  Juli- 
brissin. 

SILK  VINE.     A  common  name  for  Periploca  grceca. 
SILKWOOD-TREE.      A  name  applied  to  Muntingia 
Calabura. 

SILKY.     See  Sericeous. 

SILKY  OAK.  A  popular  name  for  Grevillea  robusta. 
SILFHA.  A  genus  of  Beetles,  the  larvse  of  which 
usually  feed  in  the  rotting  bodies  of  animals,  and  are 
especially  numerous  in  dead  moles,  birds,  and  other  so- 
called  "  vermin,"  hung  up  as  scarecrows.  The  insects 
of  this  genus  are,  for  the  most  part,  considerably  de- 
pressed or  flattened  from  above  downwards,  oval  in 
outline,  about  £in.  or  fin.  long,  with  a  small  head,  and 
furrowed  wing-cases.  They  are  almost  entirely  black,  or 
brown-black,  with  a  dull  yellowish,  downy  coating,  which 
is  easily  rubbed  off.  The  grubs  are  more  slender  in 
form  than  the  adult  insects,  and  all  the  rings,  except 
the  three  next  the  head,  have  the  edges  sharp,  and  pro- 
longed forward  into  a  tooth,  and  the  tail  ends  in  two 
sharp  points.  They  are  usually  entirely  black,  or  black 
with  a  narrow,  tawny  border.  They  are  active  in  their 
habits,  running  about  by  means  of  three  pairs  of  short 
but  well-formed  legs,  situated  on  the  front  part  of  the 
body.  When  full-fed,  they  form  cocoons  in  the  soil,  in 
which  they  become  pupae,  and  in  due  time  beetles  As 
long  ago  as  1844,  larvae  of  a  Silpha  were  found  feeding 
on  Beets,  in  France;  and  in  the  same  year  they  proved 
seriously  injurious  to  Mangel-Wurzel  crops  near  London- 
derry, in  Ireland.  They  devoured  the  young  leaves 
almost  as  soon  as  the  latter  appeared,  till  only  the  larger 
ribs  remained,  and  the  plants,  in  consequence,  died  off 
largely.  Mangel-Wurzel  and  Beets  alone  suffered  ;  and 
suoh  crops  as  Oats,  Wheat,  Potatoes,  and  Turnips  escaped 
unharmed  in  fields  where  the  former  plants  were  entirely 
destroyed.  From  larvae  feeding  on  Beets,  in  France, 
there  were  reared  beetles  belonging  to  the  species 
S.  opaca,  known  as  the  Beet  Carrion  Beetle  ;  and  the 
same  insect  was  also  identified  as  the  culprit  in  Ireland. 
It  is  rather  under  £in.  long,  flattened,  and  brownish- 
black,  with  the  tip  of  the  body  dull  red.  There  are 
three  ridges  down  each  wing-case.  This  beetle  had  long 
been  known  to  frequent  dead  bodies  of  animals.  It  is 
probable  that  other  species  of  Silpha  also  injure  Beets 
and  other  garden  produce. 

Treatment.  For  the  sake  of  prevention,  only  manure 
free  from  such  substances  (e.g.,  offal)  as  might  attract 
the  beetles  should  be  used  for  ground  on  which  Beets 
and  Mangel-Wurzel  are  to  be  grown.  Should  the  plants 
be  attacked,  dressings  of  gas-lime  and  of  sulphur  or  soot, 
scattered  over  the  wet  leaves  in  dewy  mornings,  would 
probably  be  of  service  in  checking  the  evil,  as  would 
also  be  paraffin  dressings.  All  methods  of  strengthening 
the  plants  and  promoting  the  growth  of  new  leaves  are 
of  great  importance,  and  manures  may  enable  the  crops 
to  pass  through  an  attack  without  serious  results.  But 
should  the  attack  prove  fatal,  it  will  be  well  to  utilise 
the  ground  for  some  other  crop,  which  may  be  sown  or 
planted  with  safety  in  the  infested  soil  immediately 
after  the  removal  of  the  Beets  or  Mangolds. 

SILFHIUM  (Silphion,  the  ancient  Greek  name  used  by 
Hippocrates  for  a  plant  which  produced  some  gum-resin, 
perhaps  asafoetida,  and  which  was  transferred  by  Linnaeus 
to  this  genus).  Rosin-plant.  ORD.  Composites.  A  genus 
consisting  of  eleven  species  of  tall,  coarse,  hardy,  peren- 
nial herbs,  with  a  copious  resinous  juice,  confined  to 
North  America.  Flower-heads  yellow,  large,  corymbose- 
panicled ;  involucre  broad  and  rather  flat  the  scales 
imbricated  in  many  rows  ;  ray  florets  numerous,  fertile ; 
disk  florets  sterile ;  achenes  glabrous,  surrounded  by  a 
wing,  which  is  notched  at  the  top.  Leaves  alternate, 
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opposite,  or  whorled,  entire,  toothed,  or  lobed.  The  best- 
known  species  are  described  below.  Dr.  Asa  Gray  gays 
of  8.  laciniatum :  "  On  the  wide,  open  prairies  the  leaves 
are  said  to  present  their  faces  uniformly  north  and  south, 
whence  it  is  called  the  Compass-plant " ;  this  peculiarity, 
according  to  other  authorities,  is  more  noticeable  in 
young  specimens.  Any  ordinary  soil  is  suitable  for  the 
culture  of  these  plants,  which  are  best  placed  at  the 
backs  of  flower-beds.  They  may  be  increased  by  division. 


Fio.  486.   INFLORESCENCE  ATO  LEAP  OP  SILPHIUJI  LACTSIATUM. 


S.  laciniatum  (torn).*  Compass  Plant ;  Pilot  Weed ;  Polar 
Plant.  JL-headt  few,  lin.  to  2in.  broad,  somewhat  racemose; 
involucral  scales  rigidly  pointed  ;  acbenes  broadly  winged.  July. 
L  pinnatipartite,  petioled  but  dilating  and  clasping  at  base,  the 
lower  and  radical  ones  ovate,  1ft  to  24ft  long  ;  divisions  lanceo- 
late or  linear,  acute,  cut-lobed  or  pinnatifid,  rarely  entire.  A.  3ft 
to  6ft.  Plant  rough-bristly.  See  Fig.  485.  (B.  M.  6554.) 

S.  perfoliatum  (perfoliate-leaved).  JL-heads  corymbose ;  achenes 
winged  and  variously  notched.  July.  I.  entire,  ovate,  6in.  to 
15in.  long,  coarsely  toothed,  the  upper  ones  united  by  their  bases, 
and  forming  a  cup-shaped  disk,  the  lower  ones  abruptly  nar- 
rowed into  winged  petioles,  which  are  connate  by  their  bases. 
Stem  4in.  to  Sin.  high,  square.  (B.  M,  3354.) 

S.  terebinthinacenm  (terebinthine).  Prairie  Dock.  Jt.-headt 
small ;  involucral  scales  roundish,  obtuse,  smooth  ;  achenes  nar- 
rowly-winged.  July  to  September,  t  ovate  and  ovate-oblong, 
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somewhat  cordate,  serrate-toothed,  rough,  especially  beneath, 
1ft.  to  2ft  long,  on  slender  petioles.  Stem  smooth,  4ft  to  10ft 
high,  panicled  at  the  summit,  and  bearing  many  heads.  (B.  M. 

S.  trlfollatum  (three-leaved).  JL-headt  loosely  paniculate; 
achenes  rather  broadly  winged.  August  /.,  cauline  ones  lanceo- 
late, pointed,  entire  or  scarcely  serrate,  rough,  short-petioled, 
in  whorls  of  three  or  four,  the  uppermost  ones  opposite.  Stem 
smooth,  rather  slender,  4ft  to  6ft  high,  branched  above. 
(B.  M.  3355.) 


SILVER  BELL  TREE.     See 

SILVER  BERRY.     The  fruit  of  Elceagnus  argentea. 

SILVER  BRACTS.     A  common  name  for  Cotyledon 
Pachyphytum. 

SILVER   BUSH.      A   common   name   for   Anthyllis 
Barba-Jovis. 

SILVER    CEDAR.      See    Juniperos    virginiana 
glanca. 

SILVER  FIR.     The  popular  name  for  Abie*  pectinata. 

SILVER-GRAIN.      The    glittering  plates,    in    ex- 
ogenous wood,  caused  by  the  division  of  the  medullary  rays. 

SILVER   ROD.      A   common   name   for  Asphodelu* 
ramosus. 

SILVER -TREE.       See     Leucadendron    argen- 
terun.     The  name  is  also  applied  to  Elaragnus. 

SILVER  WEED.      See   Argyreia.      The   name   is 
also  used  for  Potentdla  Anterina. 

SILVER  Y  MOTH.     See  Plusia. 

SILYBUM  (an  old  Greek  name,  applied  by  Dios- 
corides  to  some  Thistle-like  plants).  OBD.  Comj  ofitae.  A 
monotypic  genus.  The  species  is  a  glabrous,  erect,  bi- 
ennial herb,  included,  in  some  book?,  under  Carduus. 
"  The  specific  name,  Jfan'anum,  was  given  to  this  plant 
to  preserve  the  legend  that  the  white  stain  on  the  leaves 
was  caused  by  the  falling  of  a  drop  of  the  Virgin  Mary's 
milk"  (Lindley).  The  plant  was  formerly  cultivated  for 
culinary  purposes,  the  root  being  boiled  as  a  potherb, 
the  heads  treated  like  those  of  Artichokes,  and  the 
leaves  used  as  a  spring  salad.  It  occurs  in  waste  places, 
near  gardens,  &c.,  but  is  not  indigenous  to  Britain.  Any 
ordinary  soil  is  suitable  for  its  culture.  Propagated  by 
see'ds. 
S.  Mariamun  (St  Mary's).*  Blessed,  Holy,  or  Our  Lady's  Milk 

Thistle.     Jl.-head*  rose-purple,  globose,  lin.  to  2in.  in  diameter  ; 

involucral  bracts  coriaceous,  closely   appressed,  with  one   very 

stout,  terminal  spine ;  receptacle  fleshy,  hairy,  not  pitted.     July 

to  September.    £  large,  alternate,  sinuately  lobed  or  pinnatifid, 

white-spotted  above  ;  teeth  or  lobes  spiny,    h.  1ft  to  4ft    South 

Europe,  Ac.    (Sy.  En.  B.  681.) 


(the  native  name  in  Guiana  of  one  of  the 
species).  STN.  Zwingera.  OBD.  Simarubece.  A  genus 
comprising  about  fourteen  species  of  stove,  evergreen  or 
deciduous  trees  or  shrubs,  natives  of  South  America. 
Flowers  small  or  rather  large  ;  calyx  small,  four  or  five- 
lobed ;  petals  four  or  five,  longer  than  the  calyx,  spread- 
ing, valvate  ;  disk  narrow,  erect ;  stamens  eight  to  ten, 
included ;  panicles  loose-flowered,  short  or  elongated. 
Carpels  one  to  fire,  drupaceous,  the  endocarp  usually 
hard.  Leaves  alternate,  impari-  or  abruptly  pinnate, 
rarely  one  to  three-foliolate ;  leaflets  entire,  coriaceous. 
Three  species  have  been  introduced,  but  S.  Cedron  is 
probably  the  only  one  now  known  in  cultivation  in  this 
country.  This  is  a  small  tree,  remarkable  for  the  febri- 
fugal properties  of  its  seeds,  which  have  also  been,  from 
time  immemorial,  reputed,  in  its  native  place,  as  a 
remedy  for  snake-bites.  It  thrives  in  well- drained,  turfy 
loam.  Propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  ripened  wood,  in- 
serted in  sand,  under  a  glass,  in  heat;  or  by  imported 
seeds. 

S.  Cedron.  Cedron-tree.  ft.  disposed  in  racemes  3ft  to  4ft 
long.  May.  /r.  about  the  size  of  a  swan's  eg-:,  one-seeded,  four 
of  the  cells  being  barren.  I.  large,  pinnate ;  leaflets  twenty  or 
more,  narrow-elliptic,  livid-green  above,  paler  beneath.  Trunk 
simple,  erect  slender,  h.  20ft  Xew  Granada,  1846. 
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FIG.  486.  SIMPLE  LEAF. 

SIMABOUBA  (the  Carib  name  of  S.  amara).  Fre- 
quently spelt  Simaruba.  Bitter-wood.  OBD.  Simarubece. 
A  small  genus  (three  species)  of  stove,  evergreen  trees, 
natives  of  Eastern  tropical  America.  Flowers  sub-cymose, 
in  axillary  and  terminal,  elongated,  branched  panicles; 
calyx  small,  five-lobed ;  petals  five,  spreading  at  the  tips, 
imbricated.  Leaves  alternate,  abruptly  pinnate;  leaflets 
alternate,  entire,  coriaceous.  Probably,  the  only  species 
grown  in  this  country  is  8.  amara,  which  yields  the 
drug  known  as  Simaruba-bark.  For  culture,  see  Quassia 
(to  which  the  genus  is  allied). 

S.  amara  (bitter).    Bitter  or   Mountain  Damson  ;   Stavewood. 
fl    yellowish-white  ;  petals  spreading ;  panicle  exceeded  by  the 
leaves     May.    I.  oblong  or  lanceolate-oblong,  mucronate,  with  a 
bluntish  point,  green  on  both  sides  ;  leaflets  quite  glabrous  or 
pubescent   beneath,    h.  (under  cultivation)  10ft.    West  Indies, 
&c.,  1789.    (B.  M.  PI.  66.)    SYN.  S.  officinalis. 
S.  officinalis  (officinal).    A  synonym  of  S.  amara. 
SIMARUBA.     See  Simarouba. 

SIMABUBEJE.  A  natural  order  of  scentless  shrubs 
or  trees,  often  small,  mostly  inhabiting  tropical  and 
warm  regions.  Flowers  diclinous  or  polygamous,  rarely 
hermaphrodite,  regular,  usually  small;  calyx  three  to 
iive-lobed  or  parted  ;  petals  three  to  five,  very  rarely 
wanting,  imbricated  or  valvate;  stamens  inserted  at  the 
base  of  a  hypogynous  disk,  as  many,  or  twice  as  many, 
as  the  petals,  rarely  indefinite;  inflorescence  usually 
axillary,  paniculate  or  racemose,  rarely  spicate  or  a 
solitary  flower.  Fruit  a  drupe,  capsule,  or  samara. 
Leaves  alternate  or  rarely  opposite,  pinnate,  rarely  one 
to  three -foliolate  or  simple,  not  dotted,  very  rarely 
glandular  ;  stipules  wanting.  Bark  often  bitter,  some- 
times very  much  so.  The  Simarnba  of  the  druggist  is 
yielded  by  the  bark  and  trunk  of  Simarouba  amara  and 
S.  guianensis.  Balanites  cegyptiaca  bears  drupes  which, 
when  old,  are  edible.  The  order  comprises  thirty-one 
genera,  and  about  112  species.  Examples:  Balanites, 
Quassia,  Simaba,  Simarouba. 

SIMETHIS  (so  named  after  the  nymph  Simethis,  the 
mistress  of  Acis).  SYNS.  Morgagnia,  Pogonella.  ORD. 
LiliacecB.  A  monotypic  genus.  The  species  is  a  slender, 
hardy,  perennial  herb,  with  a  root  of  fascicled  fibres. 
It  is  found  at  Bournemouth,  and  at  Derrynane,  in  Ire- 
land, but  is  only  an  alien  or  a  denizen.  A  compost  of 
heath  mould  and  sand  is  most  suitable.  The  plant  may 
be  multiplied  by  division. 

S.  tricolor  (two  coloured).    /.  Jin.  in  diameter,  corymbose,  jointed 
on  the  pedicel ;  perianth  spreading,  the  segments  white  inside, 

Eurple  on  the  back ;  scape   panicled,   as   long   as  the  leaves, 
racteate.    June.    I.  6in.  to  18m.  long,  ±in.  in  diameter,  recurved, 
surrounded  at  base  with  torn,  fibrous,  brown  sheaths.      Europe, 
North-west  Africa.    (Sy.  En.  B.  1541.)    SYN.  S.  planifolia. 
S.  planifolia  (flat-leaved).    A  synonym  of  S.  bicolor. 

SIMMONDSIA  (named  in  memory  of  T.  W.  Sim- 
monds,  botanist  and  explorer,  who  accompanied  Lord 
Seaforth  to  the  West  Indies,  and  who  died  in  1805). 
SYN.  Brocchia.  ORD.  Euphorbiacece.  A  monotypic  genus. 
The  species  is  a  small,  hardy,  evergreen,  much-branched 
shrub.  A  compost  of  rich,  light  loam,  and  a  little  peat, 
is  best  suited  to  its  requirements.  Propagation  may  be 
effected  by  cuttings. 

S.  californica  (Californian).    /.  green,  direcious,  apetalous,  in- 
conspicuous ;  males  in  sub-globose,  sessile  or  very  shortly  pedun- 
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culate  clusters,  solitary  or  sessile  beneath  a  small  bract ;  females 
solitary,  on  short  and  usually  nodding  pedicels.  Mature  nuts 
resembling  an  acorn  in  size  and  shape.  I.  opposite,  sub-sessile, 
entire,  coriaceous,  penniveined.  California. 
SIMPLE.  Consisting  of  not  more  than  one  distinct 
part;  e.g.,  a  Simple  leaf  has  one  blade  (see  Fig  486). 

SIMPLEB'S   JOY.      See  Verbena  hastata  and 
V.  officinalis. 

SINAFIS  (from  the  old  Greek  Sinapi,  used  by  Theo- 
phrastus  for  Mustard).  ORD.  Cruciferce.  A  small  genus 
of  European  and  Asiatic  herbs,  frequently  cultivated,  now 
included,  by  Bentham  and  Hooker,  under  Brassica.  Calyx 
of  four  spreading  sepals.  Pods  sessile,  slightly  terete  or 
tetragonal ;  seeds  globose.  8.  alba  yields  the  white,  and 
S.  nigra  the  black,  mustard.  Both  species  are  indigenous 
in  this  country,  but  are  nevertheless  largely  cultivated. 
The  seedlings  or  cotyledons  of  8.  nigra,  together  with  those 
of  Lepidium  sativum,  form  the  salad  well  known  as  Mus- 
tard and  Cress.  Oil  is  obtained  from  several  plants  of 
this  genus.  The  seeds  of  8.  arvensis  (the  common  Char- 
lock or  Corn  Mustard)  yield  a  good  burning  oil.  Some 
authorities  regard  8.  nigra,  which,  in  Palestine,  grows  to  a 
height  of  from  10ft.  to  12ft.,  as  the  Mustard  of  Scripture, 
in  preference  to  Salvadora.  None  of  the  species  possess 
any  horticultural  value.  See  also  Cress  and  Mustard. 
SINCLAIBIA.  Included  under  Liabum  (which  see). 
SINGHABA  NUT-PLANT.  See  Trapa  bi- 
spinosa. 

SINISTBOBSE.     Turned  or  directed  to  the  left. 

SINNINGIA  (named  in  honour  of  William  Sinning, 

gardener  to  the  University  of  Bonn  on  the  Rhine).     SYN. 

Gloxinia  (many  cultivated  species).     Including  Biglandu- 

laria,   Ligeria,    Rosanovia,    Stenogastra    and    Tapeionites. 

ORD.    Gesneracece.       A  genus   comprising   about    sixteen 

species  of  very  pretty,  usually  dwarf,  pubescent  or  villons, 

stove   herbs,   natives  of  Brazil.      Flowers   showy,  rarely 

rather  small,  solitary  or  fascicled  in  the  axils,  on  short 

or  long  pedicels ;  calyx  tube  short  and  broadly  turbinate, 

the   limb   leafy,  deeply   five-cleft  or  five-parted;    corolla 

tube   sub-equal   at   base  or  gibbous   at   back,  elongated, 

broadly  cylindrical  or  campanulate,  the  limb  of  five  broad, 

spreading    lobes;    stamens    included.       Leaves   opposite, 

often  ample,  long-stalked;    floral  ones  reduced  to  bracts. 

Stems  rising  from  a  tuberous  rhizome,  simple  or  scarcely 

branched,  sometimes  almost  wanting.       The  species  best 

known  to  cultivation  are  described  below.     They  require 

similar  treatment  to  Gloxinia  (which  see). 

S.  barbata  (bearded),   fl,.,  calyx  nearly  lin.  deep  ;  corolla  white, 

with  red  marks   inside,  much  swollen  at  base,  contracted  at 

throat,  hairy,  liin.  long ;  peduncles  iin.  to  liin.  long,  axillary, 

solitary  or  twin.    Summer.    I.  oblong  or  oblong-lanceolate,  a  few 

inches   to  nearly   1ft.  long,  attenuated   at   both   ends,  acute, 

crenate-serrate,  pilose  above,  crimson  beneath:  petioles  iin.  to 

liin    long.    Stem  decumbent  or  ascending.    1867.    (B.  M.  5623 ; 

F.  d.  S.  1847  ;  F.  M.  336,  under  name  of  Tapeionites  Carolina.) 

The  variety  major  (I.  H.  n.  s.  506)  only  differs  from  the  type  in 

its  larger  proportions. 

S.  concinna  (neat).*  fl,.,  calyx  rather  small,  the  segments  much 
longer  than  the  tube ;  corolla  lurid-purple  above,  yellowish  beneath, 
spotted  within,  nearly  lin.  long,  the  tube  much  dilated  towards 
the  throat ;  peduncles  axillary,  scape-like,  longer  than  the  leaves. 
Summer  and  autumn.  I.  broadly  round-ovate,  deeply  crenate, 
rather  small.  Stem  £in.  to  lin.  long,  and,  as  well  as  the  pe- 
tioles, peduncles,  and  nerves,  red.  1860.  (B.  M.  5253,  under  name 
of  Stenogaster  concinna;  F.  d.  S.  1533 and  I.  H.  1864,  390,  under 
name  of  Stenogastra  concinna.)  The  variety  multiflora  (I.  H. 
1864,  390,  left-hand  figure,  under  name  of  Stenogastra  multiflora) 
is  a  handsome  garden  plant,  with  larger  leaves  than  its  parent, 
and  lilac-blue  flowers. 

S.  conspicua  (conspicuous).*  /.,  calyx  segments  lanceolate, 
spreading  ;  corolla  yellow,  paler  without  than  on  the  inside,  the 
lower  part  of  the  tube  marked  on  the  inside  with  elegant,  purple 
lines  and  dots,  obliquely  infundibular-campanulate.  Summer. 
I  opposite,  ovate-oblong,  shortly  acuminate,  slightly  cordate  at 
the  base,  dentate.  Rhizome  tuberous,  h.  1ft  Brazil,  1868. 
Plant  hairy,  free-flowering.  SY.NS.  Biglandularia  conspicua  and 
Rosanowia  conspicua  (R.  G.  712).  Rosanowia  ornata  (F.  d.  S. 
2423-4)  is  a  fine  hybrid,  with  flowers  of  a  pure  white,  lined  with 
light  rose  on  the  tube  and  the  two  upper  lobes  of  the  corolla, 
the  throat  slightly  greenish-yellow. 
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Sinningia — continued. 

S.  gnttata  (spotted).  .if.,  calyx  narrow-campanulate  ;  corolla  pale 
greenish,  the  tube  very  thickly  spotted  with  purple  or  fuscous 
dots,  the  upper  lip  of  the  limb  slightly  reclinate  ;  peduncles 
shorter  than  the  calyx,  nearly  equalling  the  petioles.  June. 
1.  oblong-ovate,  acuminate,  cuneate  at  base,  crenate-toothed, 
entire  at  base,  velvety-pubescent.  Stem  ascending,  slender, 
leafy,  h.  lift.  1827.  This  species  much  resembles  S.  telutina. 
(R  R.  1112 ;  P.  M.  R  iL  4.) 


S.  Heller!  (Heller's),    fl.,  calyx  red,  large,  sometimes  2in. 
corolla  white,  the  throat  greenish  and  spotted  with  red, 


long; 
often 


3in.  long,  tumid  at  base,  the  lobes  of  the  limb  broad  and  round ; 
peduncles  erect,  scarcely  Iin.  long.  June.  I.  convex,  ovate- 
oblong,  4in.  to  Tin.  long,  acute,  mostly  cuneate  at  base,  crenate- 


serrate,  velvety-pubescent, 
petioles  (as  well  as  the  p< 
leaves)  purplish.  Stem  a 


more  or  less  approaching  the  soil ; 
peduncles,  stem,  and  under  surface  of 
a  few  inches  high,  thick,  and  slightly 
woody.  *  1820.  (R  IL  997  ;  R  M.  4212,  under  name  of  S.  veliUina.) 

S.  hirsnta  (hairy).  /.,  calyx  red,  iin.  long,  very  villous,  the 
segments  sub-erect ;  corolla  lilac,  twelve  to  fourteen  lines  long 
and  broad,  the  limb  dotted  with  violet,  the  lobes  sub-emar^i- 
nate,  the  tube  pale  pilose  outside,  purple-spotted  within ; 
peduncles  glomerate  or  sub-racemose,  shorter  than  the  leaves. 
July.  I.  few,  broadly  ovate,  obtuse,  cordate,  3in.  to  5in.  long, 
deeply  crenate,  purplish  beneath ;  petioles  Iin.  to  Ijin.  long. 
Stem  a  few  inches  long,  prostrate,  clothed  with  long,  white 
villL  1824.  (B.  M.  2690,  R  R,  1004,  and  L.  R  C.  1296,  under 
name  of  Gloxinia  hirsiita.) 

S.  Menziesiana  (Menzies").  JL,  calyx  large,  with  very  long, 
linear-lanceolate  segments,  densely  hairy-villons ;  corolla  ample, 
the  limb  violet,  the  throat  copiously  dotted  with  red  ;  peduncles 
longer  than  either  petioles  or  flowers.  August.  L  ovate,  obtuse, 
cordate,  crenate,  villous.  Stem  shortened.  (R  M.  3943,  under 
name  of  Gloxinia  speciosa  Hfi  nn'iiii'f.) 

.V 


FIG.  487.  Simnxou  SPECIOSJ. 

S  sneclosa  (showy).*  JL,  calyx  segments  ovate-lanceolate,  shortly 
Villous ;  corolla  usually  violet  in  the  type,  ample,  campannlale. 
September.  1.  oblong,  obtuse  or  slightly  acute  convex,  usually 
attenuated  at  base,  crenate,  velvety  and  sparsely  pilose.  Stem 
short.  1815.  From  this  species  a  large  number-  of  very  beautiful 
garden  varieties  and  hybrids  have  been  raised,  a  list  of  which  will 
le  found  under  their  popular  name,  Gloidnla  (which  «*).  See 
Fig.  487.  SYNS.  Gloxinia  Paeginphamn  (P.  M.  R  m.  267), 
G.  tpeciosa  (B.  105,  149  ;  B.  M.  1937;  B.  R.  IIL  21i  xxx.  48 ; 
L.  R  C.  28),  Liaeria  gpeciosa.  A  selection  of  garden  forms, 
widely  differing  Tn  colour  are  figured  as  Gloxinias  in  the 
following  works :  R.  G.  1852,  4,  and  1853,  44  ;  P.  M.  B.  XL  199, 
and  xv.  169 ;  F.  d.  S.  1885  and  1918. 

S.  s.  albiflora  (white-flowered),  fl.  white.  (B.  M.  3206,  under 
name  of  Gloxinia  tpeciota  aOnflora.) 

S  s.  caulescens  (caulescent).  1.  larger  than  in  the  type.  Stem 
pSdu«d.tSdr  1826.  (B.  R.  1127^1  L.  B.  C.  1566,  under  name 
of  Gloxinia  caulescent.) 

S  B.  macrophylla  (large-leaved).  L  very  large,  with  white 
nerveTl844P  (B.  M.  3&4,  under  name  of  Gloxinia  tpedota 
macrophylla  variegata.) 

S.  s.  rubra  (red).  /.  of  a  splendid  red.  (P.  M.  B.  viL  271,  under 
name  of  Gloxinia  rubra.) 

S.  veluttna  (velvety).  JL,  calyx  iniundibular-campannlate,  IJn. 
long,  with  triangular  segments  ;  corolla  pale  greenish,  lim.  to  2m. 


Sinninjfia — continued. 

long,  gibbons  at  base,  constricted  at  throat,  the  limb  spreading ; 
peduncles  shorter  than  the  calyx.  June.  L  ovate,  acute,  rounded 
or  nearly  cordate  at  base,  2in.  to  4£in.  long,  green  on  both  sides, 
the  nerves,  as  well  as  the  stem  and  petioles,  at  length  purplish, 
crenate-serrated,  puberulous  or  often  nearly  glabrous  above. 
Stem  erect,  sometimes  lift,  high,  slender,  leafy.  1827.  (L.  R  C. 

S.  villosa  (villous).  JL,  calyx  amply  or  shortly  campanulate, 
spreading,  the  segments  ovate  and  slightly  acute ;  corolla 
yellowish-green,  almost  semi-globose,  liin.  to  2in.  long,  the  limb 
Iin.  broad,  sub-equal,  spreading;  peduncles  shorter  than  the 
petioles.  June.  I.  oblong-ovate,  convex,  acuminate,  sometimes 
nearly  lanceolate,  Sin.  to  Sin.  long,  usually  acute  at  base,  crenate. 
Stem  erect,  liin.  or  more  thick,  h.  1ft.  1827.  (R  R.  1134.) 

S.  Yonngiana  (Young's).*  /.  axillary  or  terminal,  solitary  ;  calyx 
lobes  ovate,  acuminate  ;  corolla  more  or  less  intensely  violet  or 
purple,  with  the  exception  of  the  campanulate  tube,  which  is 
yellowish-white  at  the  base,  and  at  the  throat,  which  is  spotted ; 
lobes  almost  equal,  round.  Summer.  I.  opposite,  petiolate, 
oblong  or  ovate,  crenated.  pale  or  almost  whitish  below.  Stem 
erect,  purplish,  1ft  to  lift.  high.  Rhizome  tuberous,  several 
inches  in  diameter.  A  hybrid  between  S.  tpcciota  and  S.  velutina. 
(R  M.  4954.) 


Fro.  488.  Si.  N  CATS  L 


SINUATE.  Having  a  strongly  waved  or  recessed 
margin.  A  Sinuate  leaf  is  shown  at  Fig.  488. 

SINUS.  A  term  applied  to  the  recesses  formed  when 
the  edge  of  any  part  is  lobed. 

SIFHOCAMPYLOS  (from  riphon,  a  tube,  and 
Icampylos,  curved  ;  alluding  to  the  form  of  the  corolla). 
STN.  Lobelia  (of  Presl).  OBD.  Campanulacew.  A  large 
genns  (nearly  100  species)  of  very  beautiful,  glabrous, 
hairy,  or  stellate-tomentose,  stove  or  greenhouse  herbs, 
sub-shrubs,  or  ghrnbs,  sometimes  climbing,  natives  of 
tropical  America.  Flowers  red,  orange,  or  purplish, 
rarely  greenish,  usually  large  ;  calyx  tube  adnat«,  the 
limb  of  five  leafy  lobes  ;  corolla  straight  or  incurved, 
the  lobes  often  incurved,  equal  or  unequal,  sometimes 
bilabiate,  the  lateral  ones  sometimes  connate  with  the 
upper  ones  ;  stamina!  tube  adnate  to  the  base  of  tho 
corolla;  peduncles  one-  flowered,  ebracteate  or  minutely 
bibracteolate,  axillary  or  forming  clustered  corymbs  or 
loose  racemes  at  the  tips  of  the  branches.  Leaves  alter- 
nate, rarely  whorled,  entire  or  denticulate,  rarely  incised- 
toothed  or  pinnately  lobed  or  dissected.  The  introduced 
species  are  described  below.  They  succeed  in  a  light, 
turfy  loam,  and  peat,  and  are  propagated  by  cuttings. 
Except  where  otherwise  indicated,  they  are  herbaceous 
perennials. 

S.  amoenus  (pleasing).    A  synonym  of  5.  rillotulus. 
S.  betulsefolins  (Birch-leaved).*  /.  red  ;  calyx  segments  six  times 
shorter  than  the  corolla  ;  pedicels  axillary,  solitary,  exceeding 
the  leaves.    July.    I.  petiolate.   ovate,  acuminate,  sub-cordate- 
triangular,  2in.  long,  somewhat  doubly  serrated,  glabrous  above, 
slenderly  pubescent  on  the  nerves  beneath  ;  petioles  nearly  Iin. 
long.    Stem  branched,  terete,  glabrous.    A.  3ft.    Organ  Moun- 
tains, 1842.    Stove.    (B.  M.  3973  ;  P.  M.  R  ix.  223.) 
S.  bicolor  (two-coloured).     A  garden  synonym  of  Lobelia  loan- 

flora  anyvMtifolia. 

S.  canns  (hoary).  A  synonym  of  S.  maeropodiu. 
S.  coccinens  (scarlet).*  fl.  scarlet,  nodding  ;  corolla  dilated  up- 
wards and  curved,  the  limb  scarcely  bilabiate  ;  peduncles  longer 
than  the  leaves,  axillary,  solitary,  one-flowered.  July,  i.  ovate, 
acute,  shortly  petiolate,  sometimes  slightly  lobed,  doubly  ser- 
rated. A.  3ft.  Organ  Mountains,  1844.  A  glabrous,  stove 
sub-shrub.  (R  M.  4178  ;  F.  d.  S.  iL  9  :  P.  M.  R  xii.  173.) 
The  variety  levcottomu*  (F.  d.  S.  648)  differs  from  the  type  in 
having  the  limb  of  the  corolla  almost  white.  A  garden  form, 
raised  in  the  gardens  of  the  King  of  Belgium,  in  1850. 
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Siphocampylos — continued. 

S.  crenatifolius  (crenate-leaved).  fl.  scarlet,  tipped  with  yellow, 
axillary,  solitary.  Summer.  I.  oblong-elliptic,  irregularly  crenate, 
5in.  to  6in.  long,  h,  3ft.  Brazil,  previous  to  1870.  A  showy, 
warm  greenhouse  shrub.  (Ref.  B.  227.) 

S.  fimbriatus  (fringed).    A  synonym  of  S.  longepedunculatus. 

S.  fulgcns  (brilliant).    A  synonym  of  S.  Humboldtianus. 

S.  giganteus  (gigantic),  fl.  reddish-yellow;  corolla  falcate, 
velvety,  the  tube  equalling  the  calyx  lobes,  the  lobes  lanceo- 
late-ovate ;  pedicels  bibracteolate  at  base,  often  longer  than  the 
leaves.  July.  I.  lanceolate,  cuspidate-acuminate,  6in.  to  9in.  long, 
narrowed  at  base,  scarcely  petiolate,  wrinkled,  crenate-toothed, 
glabrous  above,  pilose  beneath.  Stem  14ft.  or  more  in  height; 
branches  pubescent.  New  Grenada.  Stove. 

S.  glandulosus  (glandular).*  fl.  rose-coloured,  nodding  ;  calyx 
lobes  spreading,  with  reflexed  margins,  deeply  glandular-serrated  ; 
corolla  tube  curved,  compressed,  clavate,  the  limb  segments 
nearly  equal,  erecto-patent ;  peduncles  axillary,  solitary,  shorter 
than  the  leaves,  one-flowered,  bibracteate  below  the  middle. 
July.  I.  rather  long-stalked,  cordate,  wrinkled,  doubly  toothed. 
A.  3ft.  Bogota,  1845.  A  softly  pubescent,  stove  plant.  (B.  M.  4331 ; 

S.  hamatus  (hooked),  fl.  violet,  in  short,  dense,  terminal 
racemes;  calyx  lobes  hooked,  spreading;  corolla  tube  curved, 
laterally  angular-compressed,  the  segments  nearly  equal,  elon- 
gated ;  primary  bracts  hooked  at  apex.  June.  I.  alternate, 
petiolate,  oblong-ovate  or  slightly  cordate,  acuminate,  attenuated 
towards  the  base,  irregularly  toothed,  the  nerves  prominent 
beneath,  h.  6ft.  Brazfl,  1849.  A  tomentose-pubescent,  green- 
house plant. 

S.  Humboldtianus  (Huniboldt's).*  /.  scarlet ;  calyx  lobes  ovate- 
triangular,  shorter  than  the  tube ;  corolla  tube  straight,  the 
segments  ovate-lanceolate,  upper  ones  longer  ;  pedicels  axillary, 
compressed,  equalling  the  leaves.  Summer.  I.  petiolate,  ovate 
or  lanceolate,  acute  at  both  ends,  argutely  denticulate,  gla- 
brescent  above.  Branches  angular,  densely  pubescent,  h.  3ft. 
Peru,  1867.  Stove.  (B.  M.  5631.)  SYN.  S.  fulgent  (F.  M.  313). 

S.  lantanilolius  (Lantana-leaved).  fl.  purplish,  eight  to  ten 
together  ;  calyx  velvety  ;  corolla  narrow,  incurved,  with  acumi- 
nate lobes ;  pedicels  corymbose.  July.  I.  ovate,  acute,  liin. 
long,  obtuse  at  base,  sometimes  slightly  cordate,  shortly  petiolate, 
glabrous  and  wrinkled  above,  fuscous-tomentose  beneath,  the 
margins  denticulate.  Branches  straight,  simple,  somewhat  woody, 
)  shrub. 


terete,    h.  3ft.    Caraccas,  1841.    Stove  i 


ether  with  the 
under  name 


S.  L  glabriusculus  (slightly  glabrous).  L,  togeth 
pedicels  and  calyx,  scarcely  pubescent.  (B.  M.  4105, 
of  S.  lantanifolius.) 

S.  longepedunculatus  (long-pedunculate),  fl.  purplish,  on 
axillary  pedicels  longer  than  the  leaves  ;  calyx  segments  acute, 
much  shorter  than  the  corolla.;  corolla  nearly  2in.  long,  narrow, 
sub-arcuate.  January.  I.  alternate,  ovate,  acuminate,  Sin.  to 
4in.  long,  membranous,  cordate,  petiolate,  argutely  toothed. 
Stem  terete,  3ft.  high.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  1841.  Stove.  (B.  M. 
4015.)  SYN.  S.  fimbriatus  (R.  G.  600). 

S.  macropodus  (large-footed),  fl.  bluish-red;  calyx  hairy; 
corolla  four  times  as  long  as  the  calyx,  the  tube  ventricose  above, 
the  inferior  lobes  reflexed  ;  pedicels  almost'  equalling  the  leaves, 
puberulous.  June.  I.  ovate,  acute,  Sin.  long,  shortly  petiolate, 
crenate,  slightly  hairy  above,  pubescent  beneath.  Stem  slightly 
branched,  hairy,  2ft.  to  3ft.  high.  Minas  Geraes.  Stove.  SYN. 
S.  canus. 

S.  manettiaaflorus  (Manettia-flowered).*  fl.  red  and  yellow,  as 
long  as  the  leaves ;  calyx  segments  subulate,  serrated ;  corolla 
laterally  compressed,  the  segments  nearly  equal,  erecto-patent ; 
peduncles  solitary,  axillary,  one-flowered,  bibracteate,  three 
or  four  times  longer  than  the  leaves.  April.  I.  very  shortly 
petiolate,  oblong-ovate,  obscurely  serrated,  reticulated,  shining 
above,  h.  1ft.  New  Grenada,  1848.  An  erect,  dwarf,  stove  sub- 
shrub.  (B.  M.  4403;  P.  M.  B.  xv.  267.)  SYN.  S.  nitidus  (of 
gardens). 

S.  microstoma  (small-mouthed).  /.  scarlet,  shortly  peduncu- 
late, in  terminal  umbels  ;  calyx  segments  obtuse,  spreading ; 
corolla  pubescent,  swollen  above,  laterally  compressed,  the  seg- 
ments small,  linear,  obtuse,  connivent,  pilose.  September. 
I.  alternate,  shortly  petiolate,  ovate,  acute,  2m.  long,  glandular- 
serrate,  glabrous.  Stem  2ft  to  3ft.  high,  glabrous  ;  branches 
terete.  New  Grenada,  1844.  An  erect,  stove  sub-shrub.  (B.  M. 
4286;  F.  d.  S.  444;  L?&  P.  F.  G.  ii.  44.) 

S.  nitidus  (shining).    A  garden  synonym  of  S.  manetticeflorus. 

S.  Orblgnianus  (d'Orbigny's).  fl.  yellow  and  red,  numerous  in 
the  upper  axils  ;  calyx  lobes  thrice  as  long  as  the  tube  ;  corolla 
much  longer  than  the  calyx,  with  linear  lobes ;  pedicels  half  as 
long  as  the  leaves.  July.  I.  ternate,  ovate,  acuminate,  shortly 
petiolate,  unequally  and  acutely  toothed,  3in.  to  4m.  long, 
puberulous  beneath.  Branches  erect,  terete,  h.  2ft.  or  more. 
Bolivia,  1849.  Stove.  (B.  M.  4713 ;  F.  d.  S.  544 ;  L.  &  P.  F.  G.  i. 
p.  iii. ;  L.  J.  F.  iv.  425.) 

S.  penduliflorus  (pendulous-flowered).  /.  scarlet,  nodding; 
calyx  segments  two  or  three  times  as  long  as  the  tube ;  corolla 
segments  linear,  half  exceeding  the  tube ;  pedicels  lin.  long ; 
racemes  terminal,  solitary,  long,  loose-flowered.  June.  I.  opposite, 
rather  long-stalked,  ovate-oblong,  slightly  acute,  remotely  serru- 
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lated,  rather  thick,    h.  2ft.    Caraccas,  1847.    A  highly  glabrous, 
stove,  climbing  shrub.    (F.  d.  S.  763.) 

S.  scandens  (climbing).  /.  scarlet,  scattered,  on  pedicels  two  to 
four  lines  long;  corolla  tube  nearly  lin.  long,  the  segments 
falcate,  sub-equal,  reflexed.  July.  I.  petiolate,  reflexed,  oblong, 
obtuse,  lin.  to  Ijm.  long,  somewhat  acute  at  base,  slightly  fleshy, 
the  margins  quite  entire  and  revolute.  Stem  climbing.  Peru, 

S.  surinamensis  (Surinam).  A  synonym  of  Centropof/on  Surinam- 
ensis. 

S.  villosulus  (slightly  hairy).  /.  reddish-orange ;  corolla  small, 
nearly  straight,  the  segments  narrow  and  acute  ;  pedicels  longer 
than  the  calyx;  racemes  terminal,  many  -  flowered.  June. 
I.  alternate,  oblong-lanceolate,  acuminate,  narrowed  into  the 
petiole,  above  silky,  and  of  a  pleasing  green,  very  shortly  pu- 
berulous  beneath.  Stem  branched,  h.  3ft.  Brazil,  1832.  Green- 
house. (F.  d.  S.  619;  L.  <fc  P.  F.  G.  ii.  p.  135,  under  name  of 
S.  amcenus.) 

SIPHON ANDRA.  A  synonym  of  Chiococca  (which 
see). 

SIFHONANTHA.      A  synonym   of   Clerodendron 

(which  see). 

SIPHONIA.     A  synonym  of  Hevea  (which  see). 

SIFHONIOFSZS.  A  synonym  of  Cola  (which 
see). 

SIFHONOFHORA.  A  genus  of  Aphides  or  Green- 
flies, distinguished  by  long,  slender  honey-tubes  or 
siphons,  borne  on  the  hinder  part  of  the  body  (see 


FIG.    489.    SIPHONOPHORA   ROS.E  —  a,  Line   showing  the 
natural   length. 

Fig.  489).  It  includes  a  very  large  number  of  species, 
several  of  them  injurious  to  cultivated  plants,  e.g., 
Hoses. 

SIREX.  A  genus  of  Sawflies,  the  larvro  of  which 
feed  in  the  wood  of  Conifers,  in  which  they  bore 
tunnels,  often  about  iin.  wide.  They  thus  injure  the 
trees,  and  ruin  the  wood  for  carpentry.  Only  two  species 
are  known  as  British ;  these  are  8.  juvencus  (the  Steel- 
blue  Sirex)  and  S.  gigas  (the  Giant  Sirex).  They  agree 
in  general  form.  The  body  is  nearly  cylindrical.  In  the 
female,  the  last  ring  of  the  abdomen  bears  a  strong 
spine,  directed  backwards ;  and  from  the  lower  surface 
of  the  abdomen  arises  a  strong  ovipositor,  also  pointed 
backwards,  in  which  lies  the  "  saw,"  used  for  boring  into 
tree-trunks.  The  ovipositor  is  about  half  as  long  as  the 
body.  The  four  wings  are  large,  powerful,  and  trans- 
parent. The  legs  and  antennae  are  also  well  developed. 
The  length,  without  the  ovipositor,  varies  from  about  £in. 
to  Hin.,  but  is  usually  over  lin.  The  mode  of  life  is 
as  follows  :  The  female  bores  with  her  saw  into  the 
bark  of  trees,  preferring  sickly  ones  if  they  are  to  be 
found,  and  deposits  in  each  hole  an  egg,  from  which, 
after  a  time,  a  white,  soft,  cylindrical  larva  emerges. 
The  larva  tunnels  in  the  wood  of  the  tree.  The  duration 
of  the  larval  stage  is  uncertain.  Some  believe  that  it  is 
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passed  through  in  a  few  weeks ;  but  the  perfect  insects 
have  emerged  at  intervals  for  many  years  from  wood 
to  which  the  larva;  could  not  have  got  access  after  the 
trees  had  been  felled  and  sawn  into  planks.  The  larvae 
have  strong  jaws,  six  very  small  feet  near  the  head, 
and  a  bluntly-pointed  tail.  They  change  in  their  tunnels 
into  pupae.  From  these  the  perfect  insects  emerge,  from 
July  to  September. 

8.  juvencus,  or  the  "  Steel-blue  Sirex,"  is,  as  the  name 
denotes,  usually  of  a  dark  steel-blue  colour,  with  red- 
brown  feet ;  in  the  males,  several  segments  of  the  abdomen 
are  rusty-red.  The  wings,  in  both  sexes,  are  yellowish, 
with  smoky  hind  margin.  The  females  are  usually  l^in. 
long,  the  males  rather  below  lin.  This  insect  is  not  rare. 
It  prefers  Scotch  Firs,  though  it  also  feeds  in  other 
Conifers. 

S.  gigas,  or  the  Giant  Sirex,  is  rather  larger  than  the 
other  species,  from  which  it  also  differs  in  colour.  It  is 
ringed  with  black  and  yellow ;  the  hitter  colour  is  duller 
in  the  males.  This  species  is  less  common  than  the 
former.  The  larvae  are  said  not  to  attack  Scotch  Firs ; 
but  feed  in  Spruce,  Silver  Firs,  and  occasionally  in  Larch. 
Remedies.  It  is  not  possible  to  destroy  the  larvae  in 
infested  trees.  To  prevent  the  injury  from  spreading, 
sickly  trees,  and  all  fallen  branches  and  trunks,  should 
be  cut  up  and  removed ;  and  this  should  be  done  also  with 
all  trees  that  show  traces  of  serious  injury,  in  the  form 
of  holes  through  which  the  insects  have  escaped.  The 
timber  of  such  trees  is  of  little  value,  save  as  firewood, 
because  of  the  injury  done  to  it  by  the  larvse. 

SIEJUM.     A  synonym  of  Santalum  (which  nee). 
SISARTJM.     Included  under  PimpineUa. 
SISSOO-TBiEE.      A    common    name    for    Dalbergia 
Sissoo. 

SISYMBBTUM  (an  old  Greek  name,  used  by  Theo- 
phrastns  for  Mint).  Hedge  Mustard.  Including  Alliaria. 
ORD.  Cruciferce.  A  genus  comprising  eighty  species  of 
hardy,  mostly  annual  or  biennial  herbs,  usually  inhabiting 
the  temperate  and  cold  regions  of  the  Northern  hemi- 
sphere, but  rarely  occurring  in  the  Southern.  Flowers 
usually  yellow,  rarely  white  or  rose,  loosely  racemose, 
rarely  axillary.  Radical  leaves  stellate;  cauline  ones 
alternate.  Five  species  are  included  in  the  British 
Flora :  8.  Alliaria  (Garlic  Mustard,  Jack-by-the-Hedge, 
Sauce  Alone),  8.  Irio  (London  Socket,  so  called  because 
it  sprang  up  after  the  Great  Fire),  8.  officinale  (Bank 
Cress,  common  Hedge  Mustard),  8.  Sophia  (Flixweed), 
and  8.  ThaUana  (Thale  Cress).  The  genus  has  no  horti- 
cultural value. 

SISYRINCHIUM  (an  old  Greek  name,  used  by  Theo- 
phrastns  for  the  Iris).  Blue-eyed  Grass  ;  Pig  Boot ;  Bush 
My;  Satin  Flower.  STN.  Souza.  Some  of  the  plants 
included  here  were  formerly  placed  under  Bobartia.  ORD. 
Irideai  A  genus  comprising  about  fifty  species  of  mostly 
hardy  or  half-hardy  perennials,  with  fibrous  rcots;  all 
are  natives  of  tropical  or  extra-tropical  America,'  and 
one  has  become  naturalised  in  Ireland.  Flowers  many 
in  a  spathe;  pedicellate  ;  perianth  with  scarcely  any  tube, 
and  sub-equal,  obovate  or  oblong  lobes;  stamens  affixed 
at  the  base  of  the  perianth.  Leaves  radical  or  clustered 
at  the  base  of  the  stem,  linear-terete  or  more  or  less  ensi- 
fonn,  always  narrow  ;  cauline  ones  few  or  none.  Stems 
equal  or  slightly  thickened  at  base.  A  selection  of  the 
species  best  known  in  gardens  is  given  below.  All 
thrive  in  a  compost  of  sandy  loam  and  leaf  mould. 
Propagation  may  be  effected  by  seeds,  or  by  of  sets,  in 
spring. 
S.  anceps  (two-headed).  A  synonym  of  S.  anguttifoKum. 

^fSSSSSSTi  SS^S&ii  W25£  S&S 

United  States  (naturalised  in  New  Zealand  and  Australia,  also 
in  Ireland).    SYNS.  S.  aneeps,  S.  yramineum  (B.  M.  464). 


SisyrincMum— continued. 
S.  Bermndlana  (Bennndan).     This  differs  from  S.  an<nift\foKw» 

in  being  much  larger  in  all  its  parts,  and  strikingly  so  in  its 

broad  leaves,  which  are  equitant  at  the  base.      k.  lift,  to  2ft. 

Bermudas.    SYX.  &  iridioides  (B.  M.  94). 

S.  californicum  (Californian).    ./f.  many  in  succession,  scentless ; 
planate,  the  segments  obovate- 


perianth  of  a  uniform  yellow, 


oblong,  obtuse;  anthers  orange-coloured;  fascicle  many-flowered; 
scape  quite  simple,  longer  than  the  leaves,  curved.  Autumn. 
1.  several,  distichous,  1ft.  to  nearly  2ft.  high,  about  $in.  broad, 
linear-ensiform.  California,  1796.  Half-hardy.  SYX.  Mariea 
caltfornica  (B.  M.  983). 

S.  chilense  (Chilian),    fl.,  perianth i  purple,  yellow  at  the  base, 
long ;  bracts  leaf-like ;  spathe  linear,  acuminate. 


three  to  five  lines  lon^. . 

about  three-flowered;  peduncles 


lexuous,  very  slender,  lin.  to 


Uin.  long.  July.  L,  radical  ones  linear-ensiform,  striated,  Sin. 
to  12in.  long,  one  to  two  lines  broad.  Stem  6in.  to  12in.  high, 
flexuous.  Brazil,  Ac.,  1826.  Half-hardy.  (B.  M.  2786.) 

5.  DouglasU  (Douglas').    A  synonym  of  S.  grandiflorum. 

6.  filifolinm  (thread-leaved).*  fl.  campanulate,  erect ;  perianth 
whit*,  like  porcelain,  each  segment  delicately  lined  with  pale 
purplish-red.     May.    h.   6in.    to    Sin.     Falkland    Islands,  1885. 
Plant  of  Rush-like  habit    (B  M.  6829 ;  G.  C.  n.  s.,  xxiii.  p.  696.) 

S.  graminenm  (grass-like).     A  synonym  of  S.  angtutifolivm. 
S.  graminlfolium  (grass-leaved),    fl.  slightly  exserted  above  the 

spathe;   perianth   yellow,  the   segments   obovate,    mucronate; 

spathes  terminal,  few  or  many-flowered,  the  outer  one  leafy,  liin. 

long,  the   inner   lin.  long.    ApriL     I.,  radical  ones  Sin.  long, 

scabrous  on  the  margins,  acuminate,  sheathing  at  base  ;  cauline 

ones  Sin.  to  6in.  long.    Stem  branched,  erect,  7in.  to  9in.  high. 

Chili,  1825.    Half-hardy.    (B.  R.  1067.) 
S.  g.  ascendens  (ascending),     fl.,  spathes   very  hairy,  equal 

L,  radical  ones  4in.  to  6in.  long;  cauline  ones  2in.  to  Sin.  long, 

alternate.    Stem  Sin.  to  9m.  high.    (B.  R.  1914,  under  name  of 

S.  g.  pumilum.) 
S.  g.  maculatrun  (spotted),    a.,  perianth  segments  marked  with 

dark  blood-coloured  spots.    (B.  M.  3197,  under  name  of  5.  maeu- 
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tin.  long.  Stem  branched,  4in.  to  12in  high.  Brazil  to  Chili 
1822.  Half-hardy.  (L.  B.  C.  1379.)  SVNS.  S.  laxum  (B.  M.  2312), 
ifarica  iridifolia  (B.  R.  646). 

5.  iridioides  (Iris-like).    A  synonym  of  S.  Bermudiana. 

6.  laxum  (loose).    A  synonym  of  S.  iridifolium. 

S.  lutcscens  (yellowish).  A  synonym  of  S.  striatum. 
S.  mlcranthum  (small-flowered),  fl.  three  to  ten,  small,  pedi- 
collate  ;  perianth  yellow,  'in.  long;  spathes  terminal,  the  outer 
one  about  lin.,  the  inner  iin.,  long.  June.  I.  Imear-ensiforrn, 
striated,  glabrous  ;  radical  ones  lin.  to  4m.  long,  one  line  broad ; 
outline  one  bract-like,  lin.  long.  Stem  glabrous,  one-leaved, 
simple  flexuous,  2in.  to  9in.  high.  Mexico  and  Brazil,  &c.,  1815. 
Half-hardy.  (B.  M.  2116.) 

S  striatum  (striated).  *  nine  to  twelve,  spicate,  alternate,  ex- 
oSSwFtlie  ovate,  cuspidate  spathe ;  perianth  yellowish,  the 
tube  two  lines,  the  segments  seven  lines,  long ;  pedicels  nearly 
equalling  the  spathe.  June.  I.  glabrous  ;  radical  ones  about  1ft. 
long,  distichous,  equitant,  sheathing ;  cauline  ones  rather  remote, 
amplexicaul.  Stem  1ft.  to  2ft.  high,  simple  or  branched.  Chili, 
1788  Hardy.  SYNS.  S.  luteseens  (L.  B.  C.  1870),  Sfanca  stnata 
(B.  M.  701). 

S.  tenuifolium  (slender-leaved),    ft.,  perianth  yellow,  the  seg- 
ments oblong,    acute  ;   pedicels    sparsely  hairy,  exceeding  the 
spathe;   spathe   two-leaved,  terminal,   one    or   many-flowered. 
I.  linear-ensiform,  scabrous  on  the  margins,  acuminated,  striated  ; 
radical  ones  2 Jin.  to  9in.  long ;  cauline  ones  2in.  to  4in.  long. 
Stem  ascending,  simple  or  branched,  lim.  to  12m.  high.    Mexico, 
1816.    Hardy.    (B.  M.  2117,  2313.) 
SITOCODIUM.      A  synonym  of  Camassia. 
SITODIUM.     A  synonym  of  Artocarpus. 
SITOLOBIUM.     Included  under  Dicksonia  (which 
see). 

SITONA.  A  genus  of  small  beetles  belonging  to  the 
family  of  Weevils.  It  includes  those  popularly  known  as 
Pea-and-Bean- Weevils,  which  receive  this  name  because 
of  the  harm  they  do  to  the  Pea  and  Bean  crops,  especially 
in  field  cultivation.  But  they  also  feed  on  many  other 
leguminous  plants,  e.g.,  Clover.  In  them  the  beak  is 
shorter  than  in  most  Weevils,  and  projects  horizontally. 
It  is  flat,  except  for  a  slight  channel  along  its  upper 
surface.  The  antennae  are  elbowed.  The  body  is  oblong, 
with  the  thorax  a  good  deal  narrower  than  the  abdomen. 
The  beetles  are  about  £in.  or  a  little  more  in  length. 
Their  ground-colour  is  black ;  but  this  is  almost  always 
more  or  less  concealed  by  a  coat  of  ochreous,  grey,  or 
rosy  scales  and  hairs.  These  scales  and  hairs  are  apt 
to  be  rubbed  off,  and  to  disappear  after  a  time.  The 
most  hurtful  species  are  S.  crinita,  the  Spotted  Pea- 
weevil,  and  S.  lineata,  the  Striped  Pea-weevil.  The 
former  bears  ten  punctured  stripes  down  the  wing-cases, 
these  stripes  being  alternately  dark  and  light  ochreous. 
The  former  species  is  a  little  smaller  than  8.  lineata,  is 
more  grey  or  rosy  than  that  insect,  and  has  a  few  dark 
spots  on  the  wing-cases.  Both  have  the  limbs,  for  the 
most  part,  dull-red. 

The  beetles  feed  on  Peas,  Beans,  and  other  leguminous 
plants,  gnawing  the  young  leaves  and  leaflets  from  the 
margins  inwards,  and,  in  this  way,  sometimes  completely 
destroy  the  crops,  if  the  weather  is  cold  and  unfavour- 
able to  growth  after  the  young  plants  have  come  through 
the  soil.  Strong,  healthy  plants  suffer  least  from  them. 
The  life-history  of  these  Weevils  has  been  followed  out, 
within  the  past  three  or  four  years,  by  Messrs.  Hart  and 
Christy.  The  larvaa  feed  on  the  roots  of  Clover,  and,  it 
may  be  presumed,  of  other  Leguminosce.  They  have  been 
observed  of  all  sizes  and  ages  in  the  autumn,  and  many 
of  them  live  through  the  winter  as  larvae,  and  reach 
their  full  size  in  spring.  When  full-grown,  they  are 
footless,  wrinkled,  white  maggots.  They  become  pupae  in 
oval,  earthen  cells,  lin.  to  2in.  below  the  surface  of  the 
soil ;  and  in  two  or  three  weeks  they  emerge  as  beetles. 
It  would  thus  seem  that  the  larvaB  are  injurious;  but 
the  beetles  are  far  more  so.  They  are  apt  to  remain 
undetected  in  their  depredations,  as,  when  in  danger,  they 
drop  at  once  from  the  plants  to  the  soil  and  hide  under 
particles  of  earth,  &c. ;  but  pressure,  or  stamping  with 
the  feet,  on  the  soil  around  the  plants,  makes  the  beetles 
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come  out  in  swarms.     They  seem  to  pass  the  winter  in 
open  ends  of  stubble,  or  in  any  other  convenient  retreat. 

Remedies.  The  best  is  probably  to  make  up  the  seed- 
bed so  as  to  be  favourable  to  rapid  and  healthy  growth 
of  the  young  plants,  thus  rendering  them  able  to  survive 
the  attacks  of  the  Weevils.  For  the  same  reason  it  is 
well  to  water  the  plants  in  dry  weather.  It  is  recom- 
mended also  to  lay  wood-ashes  or  coal-ashes  along  the 
drills  above  the  rows  of  Peas  or  Beans,  as  this  favours 
growth.  Rolling  the  ground  brings  the  Weevils  to  the 
surface,  and  kills  many  of  them.  Applications  of  lime  or 
soot  to  the  wet  leaves  renders  these  distasteful  to  the 
insects;  but  the  most  useful  application  yet  tried  is 
paraffin,  in  a  solution  of  about  two  ounces  to  one  gallon 
of  water,  with  which  the  plants  should  be  watered. 

SIUM  (from  Sion,  the  old  Greek  name,  used  by  Dios- 
corides).  Water  Parsnip.  OBD.  Umbelliferce.  A  small 
genus  (four  species)  of  glabrous,  hardy  herbs,  natives 
of  North  temperate  regions.  South  Africa,  and  St.  Helena. 
Flowers  white,  in  compound  umbels ;  involucral  bracts 
numerous.  Leaves  pinnate;  pinnae  toothed.  S.  angusti- 
folium  and  8.  latifolium  are  British  plants.  S.  Sisarum 
(Skirret)  is  removed,  by  Bentham  and  Hooker,  to  Pirn- 
pinella.  The  species  possess  no  horticultural  value. 

SKIMMIA  (from  sTcimmi,  a  Japanese  word,  signify- 
ing a  hurtful  fruit).  OED.  Rutacece.  A  genus  comprising 
about  half-a  dozen  species  of  pretty,  hardy,  evergreen, 
highly  glabrous  shrubs,  with  green  branchlets,  natives 
of  the  Himalayas  and  Japan.  Flowers  whitish,  clustered; 
calyx  short,  four  or  five-lobed ;  petals  four  or  five,  oblong, 
much  longer  than  the  calyx,  valvate  or  loosely  imbri- 
cated ;  disk  inconspicuous ;  panicles  terminal,  branched. 
Drupes  ovoid,  fleshy,  two  to  four-stoned.  Leaves  alter- 
nate, simple,  petiolate,  lanceolate,  entire,  coriaceous, 
pellucid-dotted.  The  species  thrive  in  a  compost  of  peat 
and  loam.  Propagation  may  be  effected  by  cuttings, 
inserted  in  sand,  under  a  bell  glass,  in  gentle  heat ;  and 
by  seeds,  sown,  when  ripe,  in  sandy  loam  and  peat. 


FIG.  491.  TIP  OF  BRANCH,  WITH  INFLORESCENCE,  OF 
SKIMMIA  FRAGRANS. 

>.  fragrans  (fragrant),  ft.  white,  fragrant,  disposed  in  terminal 
panicles.  I.  elliptic-oblong,  thick,  h.  about  3ft.  See  Fig.  491. 
(B.  H.  1880,  p.  56,  Fig.  11.)  Of  this  garden  plant  only  the  female 
is  at  present  known. 
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Skimmia  -  -  continued. 

&.  fragrantissima.    See  S.  oblata. 

S.  intermedia  (intermediate).  JL  white,  rosy  on  the  outside, 
scented,  disposed  in  spike-like  panicles.  Spring.  I  narrow- 
elliptic,  coriaceous,  deep  jjreen.  1870.  A  much-branched  and 
compact,  garden  variety,  intermediate  between  5.  fragrant  and 
S.  japonica. 


FW.   492.  BRANCH  LET,  WITH  FLOWERS  AND  FRUITS,  Of 
SKIMMIA  JAPONIC.*. 


Japanese).*  JL    white,  resembling  those  of  some 


iciously  scented ;  petals  spreading  ;  panicles  thyrsoid, 

B,  broadly-oblong,   many-flowered.    Jr.  roundish-oral, 

March.    I.  alternate,  but  here  and  there  crowded, 


S.  Japonica  (J: 
Hollies,  deliciot 
pedunculate, 

bright  red. 

so  as  to  appear  sub-verticillate,  oblong,  acuminated,  entire, 
pellucid-dotted,  tapering  into  short  footstalks.  A.  rarely  above 
3ft.  or  4ft.  Japan,  1845.  A  very  handsome  shrub  when  in  full 
berry.  See  Fig.  492.  (B.  M.  4719;  G.  C.  n.  s.,  xrv.  p.  244; 
L  H.  1854, 13;  L,  &  P.  F.  G.  ii.  163;  S.  Z.  F.  J.  68.) 

S.  j.  argentea  variegata  (silvery-variegated).     I.  oblong,  acu- 
minated, broadly  and  unequally  bordered  with  white.     1875 


FIG.  493.  BRANCHLET  is  FLOWER  AND  FRUIT,  AND  DETACHED 
FLOWER,  OF  SKIMMIA  OBLATA  VEITCHII. 

Vet  IO. 


Skimmia — continued. 

S.  Laurcola  (Laureola).* /.  pale  yellow,  very  fragrant,  densely 
disposed  in  terminal,  compact  corymbs;  rachis  and  peduncle 
purple-dotted.  Spring,  fr.  ovate,  smooth,  nearly  as  large  as  an 
olive.  L  approximating  at  the  tips  of  the  branches,  sub-opposite 
or  teroate,  oblong-lanceolate,  acute,  attenuated  at  base,  entire, 
3in.  to  5in.  long,  dark  green  above,  yellowish  beneath.  A.  4ft 
NepauL  A  very  pretty,  Citron-scented  shrub.  SYX  Limonia 
Laureola. 

S.  oblata  (oblate-berriedX*  fr.  very  bright  vermilion-red,  oblate, 
glossy,  borne  in  panicled  clusters,  i.  firm,  smooth,  elliptic-obovate, 
bright  green.  Japan,  1864.  (Q.  C.  0.  s.,  xxv.  p.  245.)  A  remarkably 
beautiful,  dwarf  shrub,  of  dense  habit  The  male  or  pollen- 
bearing  plant  is  known  in  gardens  by  the  name  of  S.  fra- 
ffrantissima. 

S.  O.  Veitchli  (Veitch's).  JL  hermaphrodite  or  monoecious,  in 
spike-like  racemes ;  petals  'dirty-white.  Spring.  Jr.  spherical. 
of  a  beautiful  coral-red.  L  flat,  elliptic,  oboval,  glossy,  narrowed 
into  a  thick  petiole.  A.  3ft  See  Fig.  493.  (R.  H.  1890,  p.  57, 

S.  qvata  (ovate).  This  appears  to  be  a  garden  form  of  S.japotiica, 
with  larger,  broader  leaves  than  the  type. 


Fio.  494.  FLOWERING  BRANCH  LET,  AND  PORTION  OF  DETACHED 
INFLORESCENCE,  OF  SKIMMIA  RUBELLA. 

S.  rubella  (reddish).*  JL  greenish-white,  disposed   in  thyrses, 
odorous ;  buds  tinted  with  red,  hence  the  name.    L  lanceolate- 
elliptic,  leathery.    China,  1874.    See  Fig.  494.    (B,  U.  1874,  311 ; 
1880.  P.57Lflg.  12 ;  1885,  p.  189.) 
SKINNESIA.     Included  under  Ipomcea. 
SKIOPHILA.     Included  under  Episcia  (which  see). 
SKIPJACKS.     See  Wireworms. 
SKISS£T  (Stum  Sisarum).     A  perennial,  cultivated, 
but    not    extensively,    for    its    roots,    which    are    rather 
huge,   and    composed   of  fleshy,   tuberous   prongs    joined 
together,  as  shown  in  Fig.  495.     Leaves  pinuatisect ;  seg- 
ments oblong-acute, serrato;  involucre  five-leaved,  reflexed. 
The   roots  are  white,  and   are   cooked   and  served  in  a 
similar   way  to  those  of  Salsafy.      Skirret  may  be   pro- 
pagated   by   slipping    off    the    side  roots  before  growth 
commences    in    spring,   and   dibbling    them    in    ordinary 
garden  soil,  but  it  is  generally  increased  by  seeds.     These 
should  be  sown  in  drills,  about  1ft.  apart,  early  in  April, 
and  the  seedlings  thinned,  when  large  enough,  to  6in.  or 
Sin.   asunder.      A  rather   light  soil,  which  has  not  been 
very  lately  manured,  is  best  suited  to  the  requirements 
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Skirret— continued. 

of    Skirret.      The    roots   may    be  used    from    the   end  of 
September  onwards,   through  the   winter;    before   growth 
commences  in  spring,  they  should  be  lifted  and  stored  i 
moderately  dry  sand. 


Fio.  495.  TUBEROUS  BOOTS  OF  SKIRUET. 

SKI R WORT .     An  old  name  for  Skirret  (which  see). 

SKULL  CAP.     See  Scutellaria. 

SKUNK  CABBAGE  OB  WEED.  See  Symplo- 
carpus  fcetidus. 

SLASHED.     The  same  as  Laciniate  (which  see). 

SLATERIA.  A  synonym  of  Ophiopogon  (which 
see). 

SLIPPER,  FLOWER,  or  SLIFFERWORT.  See 
Calceolaria. 

SLIPPER.  LADY'S.     See  Cypripedium. 

SLIFFER  SPURS.     See  Fedilanthus. 

SLIFFERWORT.  See  Calceolaria  and  Cam- 
panula. 

SLIPS,  PROPAGATION  BY.  A  term  used  in 
reference  to  plant-propagation  in  cases  where  a  specimen 
may  be  taken  up  and  divided  into  several  pieces,  each 
of  which  shall  have  roots  attached,  and  be  capable  of 
forming  a  plant  itself  when  placed  under  the  proper 
conditions.  Common  Box  is  referred  to  as  an  example 
of  a  plant  that  may  be  increased  in  almost  any  quantity 
from  Slips.  There  are  many  other  subjects  which  may 
be  similarly  propagated. 

SLOANEA  (named  in  honour  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane, 
born  in  Ireland  in  1660,  President  of  the  Eoyal  Society, 
founder  of  the  British  Museum  and  the  Chelsea  Botanic 
Garden;  he  died  in  1753).  OBD.  Tiliacece.  A  genus 
comprising  about  thirty  species  of  stove,  tropical  American 
trees.  Flowers  racemose,  panicled,  or  fascicled,  axillary 
or  terminal,  rarely  solitary;  sepals  or  calyx  lobes  four 
or  five,  valvate,  rarely  coalescing ;  petals  absent,  or  very 
rarely  one  to  four,  sepaloid  ;  stamens  numerous.  Leaves 
alternate  or  sub-opposite,  entire  or  toothed,  penninerved. 
The  two  species  introduced  are  fine  trees,  with  large 
leaves.  A  compost  of  loam  and  peat  is  most  suitable. 
Propagated  by  cuttings  of  ripened  wood,  inserted  in 
sand,  under  a  glass,  in  heat. 
S.  dentata  (toothed),  fl.  white,  large.  August  to  November. 

I.    ovate,   acute,    bluntly   toothed ;    stipules   cordate-triangular 

serrated,    h.  50ft.    1752. 

8.  sinemariensis  (Sinemaria).    fl.  white,  small ;  racemes  axil- 
lary.     July  and  August.     I.  roundish-ovate,  entire,  1ft.  long; 

stipules  long,  acuminated,  deciduous,    h.  50ft.    1820. 


SLOE.     See  Primus  spinosa. 

SLOPES.  In  gardening,  any  piece  of  land  on  an 
inclined  plane  may  be  called  a  Slope ;  but  the  term 
is  most  generally  used  in  reference  to  lawns  when  they 
are  naturally  or  artificially  undulated.  Grass  or  lawn 
Slopes  have  to  be  laid  out  much  in  accordance  with 
the  space  they  occupy,  and  the  disposition  of  the  land 
above  and  below  them.  In  forming  Slopes,  the  land 
should  be  made  equally  firm  throughout,  to  prevent  one 
part  subsiding  more  than  another  after  the  work  is 
finished;  a  practised  eye  is  one  of  the  principal  "helps 
in  rendering  the  surface  and  incline  uniform.  When 
alterations  are  in  progress,  the  formation  of  a  Slope  often 
saves  an  immense  amount  of  work,  by  utilising  spare  soil 
or  forming  an  undulating  surface  of  that  naturally  placed, 
instead  of  carting  it  away.  Gardens  situated  on  sloping 
ground  have  an  advantage  in  being  more  readily  drained 
than  if  they  were  on  the  level,  they  are  also  much 
better  situated,  provided  the  aspect  is  favourable  for  ex- 
posure to  the  sun. 

SLOW-MATCH  TREE.  A  common  name  for 
Careya  arborea. 

SLUGS.  These  molluscs  are  only  too  well  known  to 
everyone,  because  of  the  injury  done  by  them  to  almost 
all  kinds  of  garden  produce.  They  are  especially  partial 
to  young,  newly-opened  leaves  of  salad  plants,  e.g., 
Lettuce ;  but  they  also  eat  holes  in  Carrots,  Turnips, 
and  other  fleshy  roots,  and  are  frequently  very  trouble- 
some among  flowers,  not  only  in  borders,  but  also  when 
potted.  Slugs  are  far  less  frequently  seen  than  might 
be  expected  from  their  extreme  abundance,  because  of 
their  habit  of  living  concealed,  during  dry  weather,  by 
day,  and  coming  out  only  after  a  shower,  or  at  night. 
Several  species  are  very  common.  The  more  important 
and  destructive  of  these  are  the  following :  Arion  ater, 
the  Black  Slug,  is  usually  more  common  by  roadsides 
and  in  waste  places  than  in  gardens  ;  this  animal  is 
usually  black,  though  sometimes  reddish,  but  its  form 
and  general  aspect  are  easily  recognised,  whatever  the 
colour.  A.  hortensis,  the  Garden  Slug,  is  also  common, 
but  is  smaller  and  more  slender,  and  shows  grey  stripes 
lengthwise.  Umax  maximus  is  our  largest  Slug,  some 
specimens  being  6in.  long  when  stretched  out.  This 
species,  when  full  grown,  is  easily  known  by  its  size, 
but  is  not  abundant  anywhere,  though  more  common 
than  it  seems.  It  is  spotted  and  streaked  with  black. 
L.  flavus,  the  Yellow  Slug,  and'  L.  agrestis,  the  Field 
Slug,  are  very  common  all  over  the  country  ;  and 
L.  arborum,  the  Tree  Slug,  and  L.  Sowerbii,  the  Keeled 
Slug,  are  plentiful  in  some  parts  of  Britain.  In  all  the 
Slugs  of  the  genera  Arion  and  Limax,  the  body  seems 
quite  naked,  the  shell  being  reduced  to  a  small,  useless  • 
vestige,  inclosed  in  the  swollen  part  in  front,  known  as 
the  mantle.  By  all  of  them,  in  common  with  most 
molluscs,  the  tongue  is  used  for  cutting  their  food ;  it 
is  a  long  belt,  or  riband,  bearing  cross  rows  of  small, 
horny  teeth  ;  as  these  are  worn  away  on  the  front  of 
the  riband,  it  is  renewed  by  growth  behind.  The 
number  and  forms  of  the  teeth,  and  the  development  of 
the  shell,  are  of  great  use  in  distinguishing  the  species 
of  Slugs.  They  all  move  about  by  means  of  contractions 
and  elongations  of  the  broad,  flat,  lower  surface,  or  foot. 

Remedies.  Among  the  most  effectual  are  baits,  such  as 
cabbage  or  lettuce  leaves,  hollowed  slices  of  apples,  carrots, 
potatoes,  or  turnips,  laid  near  the  plants  that  peculiarly 
need  protection.  These  traps  should  be  frequently  exa- 
mined, and  the  Slugs  knocked  off  into  ammoniacal 
solution,  e.g.,  gas- water ;  or  they  may  be  covered  with 
quicklime,  or  with  wood-ashes,  salt,  or  soot.  All  these 
latter  applications  require  to  be  repeated  once  at  least, 
as  the  Slugs  resist  their  action  by  throwing  out  a  thick 
coat  of  slime,  from  which  they  can  crawl  out  not  much 
the  worse ;  but  they  seem  tinable  to  repeat  this  operation 
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Slug's — continued. 

immediately,  if  they  are  covered  with  the  materials  a 
second  time.  A  ring  of  quicklime  or  of  soot  on  the 
soil  around  choice  plants,  forms  a  protection  against 
injury  by  Slugs,  which  will  not  cross  these  substances. 
A  successful  method  of  destroying  Slugs  is  to  water 
the  soil  with  solution  of  ammonia ;  this  brings  them 
out,  and  usually  kills  them  ;  and,  in  any  case,  they  are 
rendered  white  and  conspicuous,  and  can  easily  be 
picked  up  and  put  into  a  vessel  for  removal.  Hand- 
picking  is  most  effectual  in  moist  evenings ;  but  this 
method  is  slow  and  irksome,  though  effectual  with  potted 
plants.  Trees  may  be  protected  against  the  ascent  of 
Slugs  to  the  fruit,  by  tying  a  new  horsehair  rope  round 
the  stem,  or  by  putting  a  layer  of  quicklime  or  soot,  &c., 
on  the  soil  round  the  trunks.  The  layer  should  be 
renewed  as  required. 

Slugs  and  Snails  can  lower  themselves  from  branches, 
by  threads  formed  of  the  thickened  slime  in  which  they 
are  enveloped.  One  genus  of  Slugs,  found  in  various 
places  in  the  South  of  England,  may  be  regarded  as  useful 
in  gardens;  this  is  Testacella,  represented  in  England 
by  T.  haliotidea,  and  near  Bristol  by  T.  Maugei,  which 
was  naturalised,  and  has  recently  become  abundant  there. 
These  two  species  live  on  earthworms,  which  they 
follow  into  their  burrows.  They  are  easily  known  by 
the  existence  of  a  small  shell  on  the  hind  part  of  the 
body.  See  Testacella. 

SLUGWORMS.  By  this  name  are  denoted  the 
larvce  of  certain  Sawflies  belonging  to  the  genus  Erio- 
campa,  and  characterised  by  their  slug-like  form  and 
habits.  The  larvse  have  the  body  covered  with  a  secre- 
tion, which  on  some  is  white,  and  flaky  or  powdery, 
while  on  others  it  is  dark  green  or  black,  and  slimy,  in- 
creasing their  likeness  to  miniature  slugs ;  on  the  larvae 
of  some  species  it  is  yellowish,  and  is  but  small  in 
amount.  The  Sawflies  are  small,  with  short,  stout,  black 
and  glossy  bodies.  The  legs  are  black,  with  the  tibias 
and  tarsi  marked  with  rings  varying  from  white  to 
a  more  or  less  yellow  tint.  The  antennae  are  short, 
and  thickened  in  the  middle.  The  arrangement  of 
cells  in  the  neuration  of  the  fore  wings  is  also  cha- 
racteristic. The  more  common  species  are  the  following : 
E.  annulipes,  feeding  on  the  lower  surface  of  the  leaves 
of  Lime,  Oak,  Birch,  and  Willow ;  E.  limacina  (Selandria 
Cerasi  in  Miss  Ormcrod's  "  Manual  of  Injurious  Insects  "J ; 
E.  ovata,  feeding  on  Alder;  and  E.  ROSCB,  the  larvse  of 
which  feed  on  the  upper  surface  of  leaves  of  Roses,  and 
gnaw  away  the  epidermis.  The  larvae  of  E.  limacina  are 
pre-eminently  the  Slugworms,  because  of  their  form,  dull 
colour,  sluggish  habits,  dark,  slimy  excretion,  and  general 
appearance.  The  damage  done  by  them  to  the  leaves 


FIG    4%.  ERIOCAMPA   LIMACINA  (the  Larva  of  tbis  is  the  Slug- 
worm  of  fruit-trees)-a,  Line  to  show  actual  spread  of  wings. 

of  fruit-trees  is,  at  times,  very  great.  This  Sawfly  (see 
Fig.  496)  is  about  £in.  long,  and  is  black  and  shining,  but 
hairy ;  the  tibise  are  yellow-brown  or  brownish ;  the 
wings  are  transparent,  except  a  broad,  smoky  band  in 
the  middle.  The  eggs  are  laid  on  the  lower  surface  of 
the  leaves.  The  larva;,  when  newly-hatched,  are  white, 
but  soon  become  greenish  -  yellow,  with  a  black  head. 
The  whole  body  is  covered  with  a  dark,  resinous  secre- 
tion. In  form,  it  is  broader  just  a  little  behind  the 
head,  which  is  over-arched  by  a  hump;  from  this  point 
it  tapers  rapidly  backwards.  At  the  last  moult,  the 


Slug-worms — continued. 

resinous  coat  is  thrown  off,  and  the  head  becomes  coloured 
like  the  body.  The  larvae  feed  on  a  great  variety  of 
trees  and  shrubs,  chiefly  among  Rosacece,  e.g.,  Almond, 
Apple,  Bramble,  Cherry,  Hawthorn,  Pear,  Plum,  &c. ; 
but  they  also  live  sometimes  on  Birch,  Oak,  &c.  They 
congregate,  in  companies  of  three  or  four,  on  the  upper 
surface  of  the  leaf,  feeding  on  the  epidermis  only;  but 
the  whole  leaf  becomes  brown,  dead,  and  shrivelled,  and 
at  last  falls  off.  The  larvae  are  very  voracious,  and  are 
also  very  sluggish  in  their  habits.  They  may  be  found 
during  autumn.  When  full-fed,  they  fall  to  the  ground, 
burrow  into  it,  and  there  spin  black  cocoons  for  their 
protection  while  in  the  pupa  stage. 

Remedies.  Many  remedies  have  been  employed.  The 
best  is  hellebore,  mixed  with  water,  poured  from  a 
watering-pot  on  tho  larvae.  Tobacco-water,  and  lime- 
water,  with  about  lib.  of  soft  soap  to  fifteen  gallons 
of  the  fluid,  are  recommended;  and  soapsuds  by  them- 
selves have  been  found  useful.  The  pupae  may  be 
destroyed,  in  winter,  by  skimming  the  surface  soil,  to 
a  depth  of  Sin.  or  4in.,  from  below  the  trees  and  bushes 
infested  by  the  insects,  and  burning  it.  The  Sawflies 
are  sluggish,  and  can  be  caught  by  shaking  or  beating 
the  plants  over  an  umbrella  or  sheet,  or  tarred  boards. 
They  are  abundant  throughout  Europe  and  in  North 
America,  and  are  said  to  have  been  introduced  into  New 
Zealand. 

SMALL  ERMINE  MOTH.  See  Hawthorn 
Caterpillars. 

SMALL  FLAX  LILT.  See  Phormium  Cook- 
ianum. 

SMALL  STAG  BEETLE.     See  Lncanns. 
SMEATHMANNIA    (named   after    Smeathmann,   a 
naturalist,   who   travelled  in  Africa,   and   collected  many 
botanical  specimens).     STN.  Bulowia.      OBD.  Passiflorece. 
A  genus  comprising  four  species  of  beautiful,  stove,  ever- 
green  shrubs,  with  robust,  terete  branchleta,   natives  of 
Western  tropical  Africa.     Flowers  white,  inodorous,  rather 
large,  axillary,  sub-solitary,  shortly  pedunculate,  bibracteo- 
late  ;  calyx  with  a  very  short  tube,  and  five  oblong  lobes  ; 
petals  five,  slightly  longer  than  the  calyx;    corona  coria- 
ceous,  ciliated,   urceolate,  crenulated  or  lobed ;    stamens 
about    twenty.       Leaves    oblong,     coriaceous,     serrated ; 
petioles   bearing   one   to  four  glands  at  the   apex.     The 
species,  two  of  which  have  been  introduced,  are  remark- 
able for  their  erect  habit,  in  a  natural  order  including 
so  many  creepers  and  twiners.     A  compost  of  loam,  peat, 
and   sand,   is  best    suited  to  the   requirements  of   these 
shrubs.     Propagation    may    be    effected   by  half-ripened 
cuttings,  inserted  in  sand,  under  a  glass,  in  heat. 
S.   laevigata  (smooth-stalked),    fl.   curved   downwards ;  petals 
oblong,    spreading,  as   well  as  the  calyx;    stamens  and  pistil 
elongated,  on  a  short,  thick  stipes.    July.     I.  alternate,  some- 
what distichous,  coarsely  serrated,  tapering  at  the  base  into  a 
short  petiole.    Branches  spreading.    A.  6ft.    1823.    (B.  M.  4194.) 
S.  pubescens  (downy).    jL  large,  on  short,  axillary  peduncles ; 
sepals  and  petals  acute  and  spreading  ;  stigmas  downy.  February. 
I.  alternate,  shortly  petiolate,  oblong,  glossy,  acute,  pennineryed, 
sinuately  dentate,  obtuse  at  the  base ;  petioles  scarcely  two  lines 
long,  with  very  conspicuous  glands.    Branches  terete;   young 
ones,  as  well  as  the  petioles,  midribs  of  the  leaves  beneath, 
peduncles,  and  sepals,  ferruginously  hairy,    h.  6ft.    1845.    (B.  M. 

SMEGMADERMOS.  A  synonym  of  Quillaja 
(which  see). 

SMILACEJE.     A  tribe  of  Liliacece. 

SMLLACINA  (a  diminutive  of  Smilax,  to  which 
genus,  however,  the  plants  bear  little  resemblance). 
False  Solomon's  Seal.  STNS.  Asteranthemum,  Jocaste, 
Medora,  Neolexis,  Polygonastrum,  Sigillaria,  Tovaria. 
OBD.  Liliacece.  A  genus  embracing  nearly  a  score  species 
of  mostly  hardy  perennials,  natives  of  North  and  Central 
America,  and  temperate  and  mountainous  Asia.  Flowers 
small,  on  short  pedicels  ;  perianth  at  length  deciduous, 
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the  segments  distinct  or  shortly  connate  towards  the 
base ;  stamens  six ;  inflorescence  terminal,  shortly  pedun- 
culate, racemose  or  forming  a  simple  panicle ;  bracts 
small  or  obsolete.  Leaves  alternate,  very  shortly  petio- 
late,  ovate,  lanceolate,  or  rarely  narrow.  The  best- 
known  species  are  described  below.  They  succeed  in 
any  light  soil,  and  may  be  readily  increased  by  divi- 
sions. 

S.  bifolla  (two-leaved).    A  synonym  of  Maianthemum  bifolium. 
S.  borealis  (Northern).    A  synonym  of  Clintonia  borealis. 
S.    canadensis    (Canadian).      A   synonym    of    ifaianthemum 

bifolium. 

S.  Oleracea  (culinary).*  fl.  in  a  deltoid,  terminal  panicle, 
minutely  bracteate ;  perianth  white,  tinged  with  rose  outside, 
globose,  about  Jin.  long  and  broad ;  pedicels  iin.  long,  deflexed 
or  ascending.  May.  fr.,  berry  rose-purple,  with  dark  spots. 
I.  6in.  to  7in.  long,  alternate,  oblong-acuminate,  minutely  pubes- 
cent beneath.  Stem  sub-erect,  simple,  h.  4ft.  Sikkim,  1877. 
(B.  M.  6313,  under  rfame  of  Tovaria  oleracea.) 
S.  racemosa  (racemose).  False  Spikenard,  fl.  on  solitary  pedi- 
cels ;  perianth  whitish,  one  line  long ;  panicle  oblong  or  deltoid, 
shortly  pedunculate,  2in.  to  6in.  long,  the  branches  dense- 
flowered,  ascending.  May.  I.  ten  to  fifteen,  ascending,  oblong 
or  lanceolate,  acuminate,  Sin.  to  9in.  long,  paler  and  puberulous 
beneath.  A.  2ft.  to  3ft.  North  America,  1640.  (B.  M.  899,  under 
name  of  Convallaria  racemosa.) 

S.  stellate  (star-like).*  Star-flowered  Lily  of  the  Valley. 
/.,  perianth  white,  two  to  three  lines  long ;  racemes  somewhat 
dense,  ten  to  twenty-flowered,  very  shortly  pedunculate,  lin.  to 
liin.  long.  May.  I.  six  to  fifteen,  ascending,  oblong  or  lanceo- 
late, 2in.  to  6in.  long,  acute  or  acuminate,  sessile  and  semi- 
amplexicaul,  glaucous  and  puberulous  beneath,  h.  1ft.  to  2ft 
North-west  America,  1633.  (B.  M.  1043  and  L.  B.  C.  1080,  under 
name  of  ConvaUaria  steUata.) 
B.  uniflora  (one-flowered).  A  synonym  of  Clintonia  uniflora. 

SMILAX  (the  ancient  Greek  name  used  by  Theo- 
phrastus).  American  China  Boot.  TRIBE  Smilaceoe  of 
ORD.  Liliacece.  This  genus  embraces,  according  to  Alph. 
de  Candolle,  187  species  of  stove,  greenhouse,  or  hardy, 
sarmentose  shrubs,  rarely  dwarf  and  sub-herbaceous, 
broadly  dispersed  over  temperate  and  tropical  regions. 
Flowers  small,  dioecious,  pedicellate,  in  umbels  (or  cyme- 
lets),  often  numerous;  stamens  of  the  males  six,  rarely 
indefinite  ;  staminodes  of  the  females  six  or  fewer ; 
umbels  pedunculate  or  sessile,  axillary  or  terminal. 
Leaves  alternate,  distichous,  or  rarely  opposite,  often 
perennial;  petioles  furnished  with  two  tendrils;  floral 
leaves  usually  reduced  to  bracts.  Smilax  is,  on  the 
whole,  one  of  the  most  important  genera  from  an 
economic  standpoint.  The  roots  of  several  species  con- 
stitute the  well-known  Sarsaparilla  of  our  shops.  The 
rootstocks  of  8.  China  are  eaten  by  the  Chinese;  and 
those  of  8.  Pseudo-China  are  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  a  kind  of  beer  in  South  Carolina.  A  selection  of 
species  grown  in  gardens  is  given  below.  They  boast 
of  no  particular  beauty,  but  are  plants  of  considerable 
interest,  and  mostly  hardy.  A  sandy-loam  soil  is  best 
adapted  to  their  requirements.  Propagation  may  be 
effected  by  divisions  of  the  root. 

S.  aspera  (rough).*  Prickly  Ivy.  /.  whitish  or  flesh-coloured, 
fragrant ;  spikes  longer  or  shorter  than  the  leaves.  July.  I.  fre- 
quently cordate  at  base,  hastate-  or  deltoid-lanceolate,  acuminate 
or  cuspidate,  sometimes  white-spotted.  Steins  prickly,  h.  5ft. 
to  10ft.  South  Europe,  &c.,  1648.  (S.  F.  G.  959.) 
S.  a.  angustifolia  (narrow-leaved).  I.  narrow,  elongated. 

(L.  B.  C.  1799,  under  name  of  S.  sagittcefolia.) 
S.    a.    mauritanica    (Mediterranean).*      fl.     greenish-yellow, 
fragrant.    A  very  beautiful,  half-hardy,  evergreen  climber,  of 
considerable  size,  well  suited  for  conservatory  decoration.    1884. 
(G.  C.  n.  s.,  xxii.  p.  185.) 
S.^a.^iranctata  (spotted).    A  variety  having  the  leaves  spotted 

S.  aspcrrima  (very  rough).  A  garden  name  for  a  plant  which 
at  present  cannot  be  determined. 

S.  auriculata  (auricled).  fl.  small,  very  fragrant,  fr.,  berry 
small,  globular.  I.  green,  glossy,  and  widened  at  the  base  so  as 
to  become  sub-hastate  ;  the  front  portion  three-nerved,  with  two 
short,  additional  nerves  in  the  widened  basal  angles.  Stems 
striated,  freely  furnished  with  short,  white,  recurved  spines 
Southern  United  States,  1884.  An  elegant,  half-hardy,  evergreen 


Smilax— continued. 

S.  aiiBtralis  (Southern).  /.  white,  or  pale  green  or  purple ; 
umbels  many-flowered,  on  axillary  peduncles.  (Summer.  I.  from 
ovate-lanceolate  or  oblong  to  nearly  orbicular,  2in.  to  4in.  long, 
or  rarely  much  larger ;  petioles  short  and  twisted.  Stems  and 
branches  usually  more  or  less  armed  with  scattered  prickles. 
h.  3ft.  to  5ft.  or  more.  Australia,  1791.  SYN.  S.  latifolia. 

S.Bona-nox  (Good-night).  /.  greenish-white;  peduncles  longer 
than  the  petioles.  June  and  July.  I.  tardily  deciduous,  varying 
from  round-cordate  and  slightly  contracted  above  the  dilated 
base  to  fiddle-shaped  and  halberd-shaped  or  three-lobed,  green 
and  shining  on  both  sides,  cuspidate-pointed,  the  margins  often 
somewhat  bristly-ciliate  or  spinulose.  Branches  and  branchlets 
sparsely  armed  with  small,  rigid  prickles,  h.  5ft.  to  10ft.  North 
America,  1739.  SYN.  S.  tamnoidcs. 

S.  B.-n.  hastate  (halberd-shaped).  1.  narrower  than  in  tho 
type,  thickly  beset  with  prickles  on  the  margins.  1820. 

S.  B.-n.  rubens  (reddish).  I.,  tendrils  purplish.  Branches 
sparsely  prickly.  (W.  D.  B.  108,  under  name  of  S.  rubens.) 

S.  China.  China  Root.  /.  greenish- white ;  peduncles  much 
shorter  than  the  leaves,  longer  than  the  petioles.  August. 
I.  deciduous,  ovate-rounded,  the  young  ones  abruptly  narrowed 
and  acute  at  the  base,  at  length  sub-cordate,  acute,  cuspidate 
or  retuse  at  apex,  entire,  h.  20ft.  China  and  Japan,  1759.  The 
edible  root  is  very  large,  fleshy,  and  reddish. 

S.  discolor  (discoloured).  I.  about  9in.  long  and  4in.  broad, 
oblong-ovate,  suddenly  acuminate,  firm,  irregularly  blotched 
when  young  with  purplish-brown,  five-nerved.  Mexico. 


S.  glauca  (glaucous),  fl.  greenish- white  ;  peduncles  longer  than 
the  petioles,  flattened.  July.  I.  tardily  deciduous  or  partly 
persistent,  ovate,  rarely  sub-cordate,  glaucous  beneath,  and  some- 
times also  above  (as  well  as  the  young  branchlets),  abruptly 
mucronate,  the  edges  smooth  and  naked.  Branches  terete,  and, 
as  well  as  the  somewhat  quadrangular  branchlets,  armed  with 
scattered,  stout  prickles,  or  naked,  h.  3ft.  North  America, 
1815.  (B.  M.  1816 ;  W.  D.  B.  Ill,  under  name  of  S.  Sarsaparilla.) 

S.  glycyphylla  (sweet-leaved).  Botany  Bay  Tea  and  Tree 
/.,  perianth  nearly  globular  in  bud;  peduncles  axillary  and 
simple,  or  a  few  of  the  upper  ones  in  a  terminal  panicle.  Summer. 
1.  lanceolate  or  ovate-lancsolate,  IJin.  to  3in.  long  or  rarely 
more,  acute  or  acuminate,  narrowed  or  rounded,  or  rarely  almost 
cordate  at  base,  rigid,  often  glaucous  or  white  beneath,  some- 
times green  on  both  sides;  petioles  twisted,  bearing  slender 
tendrils.  Australia.  Plant  glabrous,  unarmed.  Greenhouse. 

S.  herbacea  (herbaceous).  Carrion  Flower,  fl.  carrion-scented ; 
peduncles  elongated,  Sin.  to  4in.,  or  sometimes  6in.  to  8in.,  long, 
twenty  to  forty-flowered.  June.  I.  much  shorter  than  the 
peduncles,  long-petiolate,  membranous,  ovate-oblong  or  rounded, 
mostly  cordate,  mucronate-tipped,  smooth.  Stem  herbaceous, 
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Smilax  —  continued. 

never  prickly,  erect  and  recurved,  or  climbing.    North  America, 
1699. 

S.  h.  Simsii  (Sims').  I.  ovate-acuminate,  sub-acute  or  obtuse  at 
base,  small.  (B.  M.  1920.  under  name  of  S.  herbaeea.) 

S.  lanceolate  (lance-shaped),  fl.  greenish-white  ;  umbels  some- 
times panicled  ;  peduncles  short,  seldom  exceeding  the  petioles, 
terete.  June  and  July.  I.  thinnish,  rather  deciduous,  varying 
from  ovate-lanceolate  to  lanceolate-oblong,  narrowed  at  base  into 
the  short  petiole,  shining  above,  paler  or  glaucous  beneath,  many 
of  them  without  tendrils.  Branches  terete,  unarmed,  h.  16ft. 
to  20ft  North  America,  1785. 

S.  lattfolia  (broad-leaved).    A  synonym  of  S.  australis. 

S.  macrophylla  maculata  (large-leaved,  spotted).  A  synonym 
of  S.  ornata. 

S.  marmorea  (marbled).  A  garden  name  for  a  plant  which 
probably  belongs  to  S.  ornata. 


S.  officinalis  (officinal).   JL  unknown.    I.  oblong,  slightly  acute 
at  base,  abruptly  acuminate  at  apex,  mem 


oong,  slightly  acute 
branous,  5in.  to  7$in. 

long  ;  petioles  2in.  to  5in.  long,  the  margins  inflexed,  sheath- 
ing. Young  branches  sub-cylindric,  becoming  somewhat  quad- 
rangular, armed  with  reflexed  prickles.  Chiriqui,  Ac.,  (about) 
1866.  (B.  M.  PL  289.) 

S.  ornata  (adorned).*  I.  ovate,  acuminate,  at  length  cordate  at 
base,  freely  spotted  with  silvery-grey  on  a  deep  green  ground,  the 
marking  being  confined  to  the  spaces  between  the  veins  ;  petioles 
prickly  at  back.  Branches  angular,  armed  with  short  prickles. 
Native  place  unknown,  1865.  A  handsomely-marked,  green- 
house species.  See  Fig.  497.  (L  II.  439.)  SYN.  &  macrophylla 
maculata. 

S.  Pseudo-China  (false  China).  /.  greenish  ;  peduncles  two  to 
four  times  the  length  of  the  petioles.  July.  I.  Sin.  to  5in.  long, 
ovate-cordate,  or  on  the  branchlets  ovate-oblong,  cuspidate- 
pointed,  green  on  both  sides,  often  rough-ciliated,  thin,  becoming 
firm  in  texture.  Stems  and  branches  unarmed,  or  with  a  very 
few  weak  prickles.  North  America,  1739. 
S.  quadrangularis  (four-angled).  A  synonym  of  5.  rotundi- 

folia. 

B.  rotundifolia  (round-leaved).*  JL  greenish;  peduncles 
flattened,  rather  longer  than  the  pedicels,  few-flowered.  June. 
fr.  blue-black,  globular.  L  thin,  ovate  or  round-ovate,  entire, 
2in.  to  4in.  long,  abruptly  pointed,  mostly  rounded  or  slightly 
cordate  at  base.  Stem  climbing  high,  armed  with  scattered 
prickles.  North  America.  (T.  S.  M.  610.)  SYN.  S.  guadrangu- 
laris  (W.  D.  B.  109). 

S.  salicifolia  variegate  (variegated  Willow-leaved).    I.  elliptic- 
lanceolate,  finely  marbled  with  white  between  the  ribs,  and  thus 
appearing  to  be  marked  with  four  irregularly-margined,  white 
bands,  very  ornamental.    Branches  angular,  rarely  sub-terete, 
armed  with  recurved  prickles.    Para,  1867.    Greenhouse.    (L  H. 
521,  under  name  of  S.  loiirrifolia  foliis-variegatis.) 
S.  Snuttleworthii  (Shuttleworth's).    I.  large,  cordate,  acumi- 
nate, deep  green,  marked  with  confluent  blotches  of  silvery  -grey, 
the  young  ones  purplish  at  back  ;  petioles  curiously  deflexed  at 
base.    Columbia,  1877.    A  free-growing,  stove  climber. 
S.  temnoides  (Black  Bryony-leaved).    A  synonym  of  S.  Bona-nox. 
SMITHIA  (named  in   honour  of  Sir  James   Edward 
Smith,    1759-1828,    F.R.S.    and    P.L.S.,  founder    of    the 
Linnean    Society,    author   of   "  English    Botany,"    "  Flora 
Britannica,"   and   other    works).      OBD.   Leguminosas.     A 
genus  comprising  about  a  score   species  of  stove   herbs, 
sub-shrubs,    or     shrubs,    inhabiting     tropical    Asia     and 
Eastern  Africa.     Flowers  mostly  yellow,  rarely  purple  or 
violet  streaked  with  yellow,  often  in  unilateral,  axillary 
racemes  ;    calyx    deeply   cut,   the   lobes   connate   in    two 
lips  ;    standard    sub-orbicular,   shortly    clawed  ;    keel  in- 
curved,   obtuse,   or   slightly  rostrate;    bracts   and   brac- 
teoles    scarious    or    striated,    persistent.       Pods     folded 
back   into  the   calyx.     Leaves   impari-   or  abruptly   pin- 
nate;  leaflets  small,  often  falcate,  exstipellate  ;   stipules 
membranous    or    scarious,   persistent.     8.  purpurea,   the 
only    species    which    calls  for   description   in   this   work, 
requires  culture  similar  to  Mimosa  (which  see). 
S.  pnrpurea  (purple).    Jl.  purple,  the  round  standard  and  the 
wings  marked  with  white  spots  ;  bracts  ovate,  ciliated  ;  peduncles 
bristly,  equalling  the  leaves.    Summer.    L,  leaflets  oblong,  long- 
apiculate,    ciliated  ;   stipules   adnate,    ovate,    terminated  by   a 
bristle.    Stem  erect,  branched,  glabrous.    A.  6in.  to  12in.    East 
Indies,  1848.    Annual.    (B.  M.  4283.) 

SMOKE.  Except  in  towns,  or  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  smelting-furnaces  and  coke-ovens,  or  (though 
to  a  less  degree)  of  brickworks  and  limekilns,  Smoke  can 
scarcely  be  regarded  as  hurtful  to  gardens  and  planta- 
tions. Jn  and  around  large  cities,  particularly  in  the 


Smoke — continued. 

manufacturing  districts  of  England  and  Scotland,  the 
air  is  charged  with  soot,  in  either  a  fine  or  a  coarse  state 
of  division.  The  soot  consists  chiefly  of  carbon,  and 
along  with  it  small  quantities  of  various  compounds 
(empyrenmatic  oils,  &c.)  formed  in  the  combustion  of 
the  fuel.  All  are  familiar  with  the  black  coating  that 
settles  on  everything  from  an  atmosphere  polluted  with 
Smoke.  This  coating  upon  leaves  and  twigs  is  injurious 
by  clogging  the  stomata,  or  small  openings  through 
which  air  passes  into  the  tissues;  and  it  also  hinders 
the  work  of  the  leaves  by  shutting  out  part  of  the  light 
that  they  should  receive  to  keep  them  in  health,  and  to 
fit  them  to  supply  the  plants  with  food.  This  source  of 
danger  can  be  overcome  by  keeping  the  plants  clean  by 
syringing,  or  by  washing  those  that  are  so  delicate  as 
to  require  special  care,  and  so  valuable  as  to  deserve 
the  labour.  Nor  is  the  danger  so  frequent  as  might  be 
imagined  from  the  prevalence  of  a  black,  sooty  deposit 
on  plants,  even  those  in  greenhouses,  since  these  deposits 
are  far  oftener  composed  of  Fungi  (Fumago,  Ac.)  than 
of  soot.  Moreover,  the  presence  of  Carbonic  Acid  (the 
most  abundant  product  of  combustion)  in  the  atmosphere 
is  necessary  to  green  plants,  of  which  it  is  a  most 
important  food. 

The  real  danger  to  plants  in  the  vicinity  of  towns  and 
smelting-works  arises  from  the  presence,  in  the  gases 
formed  during  combustion,  of  poisonous  products,  of 
which  Sulphurous  Acid  gas  is  by  far  the  worst.  Its  pre- 
sence is  due  to  the  existence  of  sulphur  in  the  coal  as 
an  impurity.  Hardly  any  coal  is  free  from  sulphur;  and 
its  compound,  Iron  Sulphide  or  Pyrites,  may  often  be 
seen  as  a  yellow,  shining  coat  on  the  smooth  sides  of 
lumps  of  coal.  The  leaves  of  plants  show  traces  of 
poisoning  by  Sulphurous  Acid  gas,  when  the  proportion 
in  the  atmosphere  does  not  exceed  1  in  1,000,000  parts, 
if  exposed  to  this  mixture  for  a  considerable  time ;  and 
Stockhardt  found  that  Clover  and  grasses  showed  its 
effects  when  exposed  twice,  for  two  hours  each  time,  to 
1  part  in  40,000,  the  leaves  becoming  brown  at  the  tips, 
and  the  plants  withering.  But  the  experiments  are 
usually  carried  on  with  plants  in  confined  air,  under  bell 
glasses ;  and  it  must  be  remembered  that,  in  the  open 
air,  plants  are  seldom  exposed  to  the  continuous  action 
of  the  gas,  and  that  the  danger  is,  therefore,  consider- 
ably less  than  the  amount  of  gas  occasionally  contained 
in  the  air  would  indicate.  It  has  been  found  that  the 
leaves  of  plants  poisoned  with  Sulphurous  Acid  gas  show, 
at  first,  translucent  spots  between  the  veins.  These  spots 
become  dull  green,  and  then  brown,  dry,  and  shrivelled. 
When  water  is  copiously  supplied  to  the  roots,  drops  of 
water  often  stand  along  both  sides  of  the  larger  veins  f 
of  the  leaves.  Along  the  veins  extend  green  borders, 
which  form  a  network  in  the  brown,  dry  leaves.  The 
cells  of  the  green  parts  retain  abundance  of  fluid.  This 
green  network  is  an  indication  of  the  cause  of  harm ; 
and  chemical  analysis  of  the  leaves  affords  a  proof  of 
the  presence  of  sulphur  in  excess,  and  confirms  the  indi- 
cation given  by  the  colour.  The  leaves  of  Conifers 
become  dull  green  at  the  tip ;  then  this  changes  into 
brown-red,  sharply  separated  from  the  green  parts  below. 
But  in  these  leaves  the  effect  is  very  similar  to  that  of 
frost,  or  other  causes  of  injury;  and  the  only  certain 
indication  is  given  by  chemical  analysis,  proving  the 
presence  of  excess  of  sulphur.  Conifers  are  found  to 
suffer  most  severely  from  the  action  of  the  gas,  as  their 
leaves  are  less  readily  renewed.  Herbs,  under  similar 
exposure,  suffer  more  than  ordinary  deciduous  trees. 
Plants  are  injured  less  by  exposure  to  the  gas  during 
darkness,  and  least  of  all  during  winter,  when  growth 
has  ceased  for  a  time.  Limekilns  are  not  so  hurtful  as 
smelting-fnrnaces,  since  the  gas  combines  with  the  lime, 
and  forms  Sulphate  of  Lime,  which  prevents  its  escape 
in  a  hurtful  form.  Another  injurious  substance  in  the 
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fames  from  some  works,  is  Hydrochloric  Acid  gas,  which 
is  emitted  during  the  formation  of  various  chemical  pro- 
ducts. The  only  thorough  remedy  is  the  stoppage  of 
the  emission  of  the  gases ;  but  the  harm  may  be  lessened 
by  restricting  these  injurious  processes  to  winter,  or  to 
the  night-time  if  they  must  go  on  in  summer. 

SMOKE-PLANT.     See  Rims  Cotinns. 

SMOKE  -  WOOD.  A  common  name  for  Clematis 
Vitalba. 

SMOOTH  FLOWER.  A  popular  name  for 
Leianthus  longifolius,  and  other  species. 

SMOOTH  -  PRUITED  HORSE  CHESTNUT. 
See  Pavia. 

SMUT.  The  name  given  to  a  group  of  Fungi  which 
grow  among  the  tissues  of  the  stamens,  ovaries,  and 
leaves  of  many  plants,  but  especially  infest  the 
Cereals  (e.g.,  Barley  and  Oats)  and  other  grasses.  The 
scientific  name  of  the  group  is  Ustilaginei  (from  ustus, 
scorched),  and  refers  to  the  scorched  appearance  of  ears 
of  Corn,  or  of  other  parts  of  plants,  infested  with  the 
Fungi.  The  name  Smut  also  refers  to  the  dirty,  sooty 
aspect  of  the  Fungi.  In  the  early  stages,  they  consist 
of  interwoven  masses  of  mycelium,  the  threads  of  which 
bear  numerous  spores,  either  in'  a  group  on  the  tip  of 
each  thread,  or  singly  on  slender  branches  along  their 
sides,  near  the  tips.  The  spores  vary  a  good  deal  in  the 
different  genera,  some  being  one-celled,  others  made  up 
of  cells  grouped  together  to  form  a  rounded  mass,  each 
cell  in  which  may  be  fit  to  produce  a  new  plant,  or  only 
the  central  cell  may  be  fit  to  do  so,  the  outer  ones  being 
sterile.  In  most  of  the  species,  the  spores  are  more  or 
less  deeply  coloured,  and  in  the  typical  Smuts  they  are 
dark  brown  individually,  and  sooty-black  when  in  masses. 
The  outer  tissues  of  the  host-plant  are  usually  torn  open  by 
the  pressure  of  the  ripening  spores,  and  the  dark,  powdery 
masses  of  spores  are  displayed  and  become  very  con- 
spicuous. It  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  work 
to  discuss  the  Smuts  that  attack  grasses,  serious  though 
their  effects  frequently  are.  Few  flowering  plants  are 
liable  to  much  injury  from  the  Fungi  of  this  group. 
Ustilago  violacea  destroys  the  anthers  of  a  good  many 
species  of  Caryophyllece,  e.g.,  Dianthus  Carlhusianorum, 
D.  superbus,  Saponaria  officinalis,  various  species  of  Silene, 
&c. ;  the  spores  are  one-celled,  roundish,  and  pale  violet. 
Sorosporium  has  the  spores  formed  each  of  a  mass  of 
several  equal  cells.  8.  Saponarice  distorts  the  anthers  of 
the  same  Caryophyllew  as  U.  violacea ;  8.  hyalinum 
consumes  the  seeds  of  Astragalus  glycyphyllus,  of  'a  few 
other  Leguminosce,  and  of  Convolvulus  sepium ;  8. 
«  primulicolum  lives  on  young  seeds  of  Primula  elatior, 
P.  farinosa,  and  P.  vulgaris,  destroying  them,  but  showing 
no  sign  on  the  exterior  of  the  ovaries.  Urocystis  has 
spores  like  those  of  Sorosporium  except  in  the  outer 
cells  being  smaller  and  sterile,  the  inner  larger  and  fertile ; 
U.  Violw  causes  large  swellings  in  the  stalks  and  blades 
of  the  leaves,  and  in  the  stolons,  of  Viola  odorata ; 
U.  Anemones  causes  similar  swellings  on  various  species  of 
Anemone  and  other  Ranunculacece ;  U.  sorospoides  covers 
the  leaves  of  Thalictrum  minus  with  dark  patches  of 
spores. 

Eemedies  cannot  be  employed  owing  to  the  Fungi  grow- 
ing inside  the  tissues  of  the  host-plants.  The  affected 
plants  ought  to  be  removed  and  burned,  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  the  disease. 

SMYRNIUM  (the  old  Greek  name,  used  by  Dios- 
corides,  and  derived  from  Smyrna,  one  of  the  names  of 
myrrh ;  alluding  to  the  odour  of  the  plants).  Alexanders. 
ORD.  Umbelliferai.  A  small  genus  (six  or  seven  species) 
of  erect,  glabrous,  hardy,  biennial  herbs,  natives  of 
Europe,  North  Africa,  and  Western  Asia.  Flowers 
yellow,  polygamous,  in  compound,  many-rayed  umbels. 


Smyrnium — continued. 

Radical  and  lower  leaves  ternato-pinnately  dissected; 
upper  ones  undivided,  or  having  fewer  segments. 
Before  the  introduction  of  Celery,  S.  Olusatrum  was 
cultivated  as  a  salad  plant,  under  the  names  of  Black 
Pot-herb,  Common  Alexanders  or  Alisanders,  and  Horse 
Parsley ;  it  somewhat  resembles  Celery  in  flavour,  but  is 
stronger  and  less  agreeable.  None  of  the  species  have 
any  horticultural  value. 

SNAILS.  What  has  been  already  said  in  regard  to 
Slug's  (which  see)  is  equally  applicable  to  Snails,  except 
that  the  latter  animals  possess  large  and  conspicuous  spiral 
shells,  into  which  they  withdraw  at  the  approach  of  cold 
or  dry  weather,  and  in  which  they  protect  themselves  by 
means  of  opercnla  of  firm  texture,  with  which  they  close 
the  opening  of  the  shell.  Thus  guarded  against  injury 
from  without,  they  may  remain  motionless  for  long 
periods,  even  for  several  years.  As  regards  the  nature 
of  the  tongue  and  of  the  foot,  their  general  habits,  and 
also  the  methods  of  remedy,  and  of  prevention  of  attacks, 
it  is  needless  to  repeat  what  is  said  under  Slugs.  Snails 
do  not,  however,  commit  such  ravages  as  the  latter 
creatures.  It  is  necessary  to  break  the  shells  to  permit 
the  remedies  employed  to  reach  their  bodies.  Hand- 
picking  is  probably  the  most  certain  cure.  The  injurious 
Snails  chiefly  belong  to  the  genus  Helix;  but  many  of 
the  smaller  species,  even  in  this  genus,  do  no  appreciable 
harm.  The  larger  and  more  conspicuous  kinds  are : 
Helix  pomatia,  the  "  Apple  Snail,"  whose  shell  reaches 
2in.  in  breadth,  and  is  dull  yellowish- white,  with  spiral 
lines  of  brown.  This  Snail  is  found  only  in  the  South 
of  England,  and  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  by  the 
Romans,  by  whom  it  was  eaten,  after  having  been  fed  up 
for  some  time,  to  bring  it  into  good  condition  for  the  table. 
H.  aspera,  the  Common  Snail,  is  usually  common  in 
gardens.  The  shell  may  reach  liin.  in  diameter;  it  is 
yellowish-brown,  with  five  dark  brown  lines  or  narrow 
bands  running  round  it ;  the  epidermis  is  rough,  and 
wrinkled.  H.  hortensis  also  occurs  in  gardens,  but  is 
commoner  throughout  Britain  (along  with  H.  nemoralis, 
of  which  it  is  often  regarded  as  a  variety)  beside  hedge- 
rows or  on  banks,  among  tangled  vegetation.  Both  forms 
vary  much  in  colour  of  the  shells,  from  white  or  yellow 
to  brown,  with  from  one  to  five  dark  brown  lines  or 
narrow  bands  around  them ;  or  the  shells  may  show  no 
markings.  The  chief  difference  between  the  two  forms 
is  that  H.  hortensis  has  the  out-turned  lip  pale,  while 
H.  nemoralis  has  it  dark;  each  is  about  lin.  broad. 
The  other  species  need  not  be  separately  mentioned,  as 
they  do  little  harm  in  gardens,  or  do  not  live  there. 
Snails  are  preyed  on  by  the  larva  of  Glowworms  and  by 
other  kinds  of  beetles,  e.g.,  Drilus,  Staphylinus,  &c. 
Thrushes,  blackbirds,  and  various  other  birds,  feed 
greedily  on  them ;  and  one  of  the  best  methods,  when 
practicable,  for  reducing  their  numbers  is  to  turn  a  flock 
of  ducks  into  the  place  to  be  cleared.  For  other  reme- 
dies, see  Sings. 

SNAKE    GOURD.     See  Trichosanth.es  angnina. 

SNAKE-MILLIPEDES.  A  name  applied,  by  John 
Curtis,  to  a  genus  of  Millipedes  (which  see)  named 
Julus,  because  of  their  resemblance  in  form  to  miniature 
snakes.  Several  of  the  species  are  of  very  frequent 
occurrence ;  and,  at  times,  do  a  good  deal  of  harm  to 
Strawberries  and  other  fleshy  fruits  on  the  ground,  as 
well  as  to  roots  of  plants. 

SNAKE-PLANT.  A  common  name  for  Dracunculus 
vulgaris. 

SNAKE-ROOT.  A  popular  name  for  many  plants 
which  possess  reputed  curative  properties  for  snake-bites. 
The  following  are  the  most  important:  Actaea  racemosa, 
Aristolocliia  Serpentaria,  Casearia  ulmifolia,  Chiococca 
angustifolia,  Liatris  scariosa  and  L.  squarrosa,  Ophior- 
rhiza  Mangora,  and  Polygala  Senega. 
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SNAKE'S     BEARD.     See  Ophiopogon. 

SNAKE'S  HEAD.  See  Pritillaria  Meleagris 
an.l  Iris  tnberosa. 

SNAKE'S  -  MOUTH  ORCHIS.  See  Pogonia 
ophioglossoides. 

SNAKE'S  TONGUE.  A  common  name  for  Ophio- 
glossum  (which  see). 

SNAKEWEED.     See  Folygonum   Bistorta. 
SNAKE- WOOD.       See    Cecropia  and    Stryclinos 

colubrixta. 

SNAP  BEETLE.     See  Wireworms. 

SNAPDRAGON.     See  Antirrhinum. 

SNAPWEED.  A  name  applied  to  various  species  of 
Impatient. 

SNOUT  MOTHS.  A  small  group  of  slender-bodied 
Moths,  that  take  their  popular  name  from  the  long 
palpi,  or  feelers,  projecting  like  a  snout  from  the  front 
of  the  head.  The  form  of  the  insect  when  the  wings 
are  closed  is  very  characteristic,  the  wings  lying  almost 
flat,  and  giving  an  outline  like  the  Greek  letter  delta 
(A),  whence  the  scientific  name  Deltoides  has  been 
conferred  on  the  group.  None  of  the  species  are  large, 
most  of  them  scarcely  exceeding  lin.  in  spread  of  wings ; 
while  only  one  British  species  (Hypena  proboscidalis) 
reaches  IJin.  across  the  wings.  This  species  feeds  on 
Nettles,  and  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  useful.  Very 
few  of  the  insects  in  the  group  are  injurious  to  garden  pro- 
duce ;  in  fact,  the  only  one  that  deserves  special  notice 
as  hurtful  is  the  Buttoned  Snout  (H.  rostrate),  which, 
in  the  larval  state,  feeds  on  the  Hop,  and  is  very 
common  in  the  Hop-growing  districts.  The  moth  measures 
a  little  over  lin.  across  the  fore  wings,  which  are  greyish- 
brown,  with  two  dark  brown  cross-lines  and  a  pale  grey 
line  near  the  hind  margin,  ending  in  a  dark  brown 
streak  at  the  tip  of  each  wing.  In  the  middle  of  each 
fore  wing  is  a  raised  tuft  of  scales.  The  hind  wings 
are  grey.  The  larva  is  slender,  and  pale  green,  with  a 
narrow,  dark  green  line  down  the  back,  and  a  broken, 
white  line  above*  the  feet  on  each  side ;  the  head  is 
brown.  When  the  larva  is  touched,  it  jerks  itself  rapidly 
about.  It  forms  a  cocoon  among  dead  leaves  or  other 
shelter  on  the  soil,  becomes  a  pupa,  and  comes  out  as 
a  moth  after  about  three  weeks.  The  lanrse  may  be 
removed  from  Hops  by  beating  the  plants  over  an 
umbrella  or  sheet. 

SNOW.  In  most  cases,  Snow  may  be  regarded  as 
beneficial  in  its  effects  on  garden  produce,  inasmuch  as 
it  forms  a  very  efficient  protection  against  injury  from 
frost.  Plants  under  a  few  inches  of  loose  snow  suffer 
little  harm  from  frosts  that  would  prove  fatal  to 
hardier  species  without  this  protection.  But  Snow  may 
also  act  hurtfully  in  spring  by  destroying  seedlings. 
This  occurs,  in  most  cases,  when  a  slight  thaw  is 
followed  by  frost,  so  as  to  cause  the  formation  of  a 
continuous  surface-crust  of  ice.  If  this  continues  for 
some  days,  the  young  plants  are  much  weakened,  or 
are  killed,  owing  to  the  necessary  air  being  cut  off; 
and,  when  the  Snow  is  all  melted,  only  the  decaying 
remains  show  where  they  had  been. 

Evergreen  trees  are  liable  to  serious  injury  from  the 
pressure  of  Snow,  which  tears  off  or  distorts  their 
branches.  Deciduous-leaved  trees  are  much  less  liable 
to  suffer  in  this  way,  as  Snow  can  seldom  adhere  to 
the  bare  branches  in  quantity  sufficient  to  cause  harm. 
The  danger  is  greatest  during  snowfalls  in  calm  weather, 
with  the  temperature  about  the  freezing-point,  as  the 
Snow  then  adheres  to  the  branches  and  leaves,  and 
collects  into  heavy  masses.  In  windy  weather,  and  at 
temperatures  too  low  for  the  Snow  to  ball  together,  the 
risk  is  comparatively  slight.  The  trees  that  suffer  most 
from  injuries  due  to  the  weight  of  Snow  are  Spruces, 
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and  others  with  horizontal  branches,  the  leaves  on  which 
are  so  arranged  as  to  afford  a  considerable  surface  for 
the  Snow  to  lie  on. 

Remedies.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  do  anything  to 
save  seedlings  from  injury,  beyond  breaking  the  ice- 
crust  as  much  as  possible.  Trees  may  be  saved  from 
being  injured  by  the  weight  of  Snow  on  the  branches 
if  it  is  shaken  off  with  long  poles  while  loose.  If  a 
branch  is  entirely  broken  off,  or  so  far  as  to  hang 
down,  the  surface  of  the  wound  on  the  tree  should  be 
smoothed  so  far  as  possible,  and  covered  with  tar  or 
any  other  convenient  application,  to  prevent  the  en- 
trance of  moisture,  or  of  parasites.  If  the  injury  is 
detected  as  the  branch  is  beginning  to  yield,  the  Snow 
should  be  shaken  off,  and  the  branch  supported  by  stays 
of  any  convenient  kind. 

SNOWBALL-TREE.     See  Viburnum  Opulus. 
SNOW  BERRT.      See  Chiococca  and  Symphori- 
carpus  racemosus. 

SNOWDROP.    See  Galanthus  nivalis. 
SNOWDROP-TREE.    See  Halesia. 

SNOWDROP-TREE,  AFRICAN.  See  Royena 
lucida. 

SNOWPLAKE.     See  Leucoium. 

SNOW  FLOWER.      A  name  applied  to  Chwnanthuf. 

SNOW  GLORY.  A  common  name  for  Chionodoza 
Lucilia. 


SNOW    IN     SUMMER. 

Ceraitium  tomentosum. 


A     popular     name     for 


SNOW  PEAR.     See  Pyrus  sinensis. 
SNOW-TREE.     See  Pyrus  niralis. 

SNOWY  PLY  (Aleyrode*  proletella).  A  small,  fonr- 
winged  Fly,  that  lives  on  the  lower  leaves  of  Cabbages, 
often  in  such  numbers  as  to  cause  the  leaves  to  show 
yellow  or  pale  patches,  or  even  to  wither  and  die,  so 
that  the  plants  are  much  injured  where  the  attack  is 
severe.  The  Snowy  Fly  is  nearly  related  to  Aphides,  and 
resembles  them  in  general  form  and  in  size,  the  length 
not  exceeding  -j^in.,  &ud  the  spread  of  wings  being  about 
Jin.  It  has,  however,  no  honey-tubes,  and  is  snowy- 
white  in  colour,  owing  to  its  being  covered  with  a  white, 
powdery  coat.  Below  this  coat  the  head  and  the  thorax 
are  black,  marked  with  yellow;  the  abdomen  is  yellow 
or  rosy-red,  and  the  front  wings  are  marked  with  a 
dusky  spot  near  the  middle.  On  the  head  is  a  beak, 
as  in  Aphides,  which  is  inserted  into  the  leaf,  and  serves 
for  sucking  in  the  sap.  The  female  insects  place  their 
eggs  in  patches  on  the  leaves ;  and  the  young,  on 
emerging,  scatter  themselves  over  the  leaves,  which  they 
pierce  with  their  suckers,  and  to  which  they  adhere 
closely.  Each  then  becomes  covered  with  a  white  scale, 
bearing  two  yellow  spots;  and  below  this  it  becomes  a 
pale  pupa,  with  red  eyes.  The  whole  metamorphosis 
occupies  nearly  four  weeks. 

Remedies.  The  most  reliable  is  to  remove  and  burn 
infested  leaves.  A  remedy  less  to  be  trusted  is  throwing 
them  into  a  liquid  manure  tank,  or  into  a  farmyard, 
where  the  trampling  under  foot  destroys  the  larvae  and 
pupa.  Dusting  the  plants  with  soot  or  ashes,  and 
syringing  with  tobacco- water,  have  also  been  recom- 
mended. 

SOAP.     Aa   a  preventive  against,  or   as  a  cure    for, 

the   depredations  of  insects   on  cultivated   plants,   Soap 

is  often  used,  either  in  the  form  of  suds,  or  along  with 

other  remedies  (e.g..  Carbolic  Acid  and   Paraffin),  which 

it  helps  to  keep  mixed  with  the  water.      Where  Onions 

I    or  roots,    such    as  Carrots   and   Radishes,   are    suffering 

I    from  the  inroads  of  larvae,   great  benefit  is  experienced 
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from  watering  the  plants  freely  with  soapsuds  twice  or 
thrice.  It  is  recommended  also  to  mix  the  soapsuds 
either  with  equal  parts  of  gas-water,  or  with  gas-tar  in 
quantity  such  as  to  cause  a  strong  smell,  sufficient  to  keep 
the  insects  from  laying  eggs  on  the  plants.  Soap-boilers' 
waste,  i.e.,  the  coarse,  alkaline  solutions  that  are  formed 
as  waste  products  in  making  Soap,  have  been  found  of 
service  when  used  instead  of  the  above  mixture.  Soap- 
suds are  also  used  against  caterpillars  on  Gooseberries 
and  other  plants,  being  applied  by  means  of  a  syringe. 
When  Soap  is  employed  to  cause  insecticides  to  mix 
more  readily  with  water,  it  is  well  to  use  Soft  Soap, 
as  being  stronger,  and  better  suited  to  effect  the 
end  in  view.  With  its  aid,  a  good  many  substances 
may  be  kept  much  more  uniformly  diffused  in  water 
than  could  otherwise  be  done.  Carbolic  Acid  is  pre- 
pared thus,  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  of  acid  to 
ten  of  Soap,  with  which  it  is  very  thoroughly  mixed. 
The  mixture  is  then  diluted  to  the  desired  strength; 
and  the  solution  is  sprinkled  with  a  watering-pot  on 
plants  infested  with  Green  Fly  or  larvae,  &c.  Soft  Soap 
is  also  used  in  combination  with  tobacco-water,  sulphuret 
of  lime,  sulphur,  or  other  substances,  as  a  wash  for  the 
trunks  of  Apple-trees  infested  with  American  Blight; 
for  walls,  to  destroy  the  Red  Spider  ;  and  against  such 
other  injurious  creatures  as  live  on  the  bark  or  in  cre- 
vices of  the  walls  on  which  trees  are  trained.  In  all 
such  mixtures,  the  substances  used  along  with  the  Soap 
should  be  thoroughly  mixed  with  it,  and  water  should 
then  be  added  till  the  mixture  can  be  painted  on  the 
bark  or  wall ;  or  more  water  may  be  used,  and  the  fluid 
may  then  be  rubbed  well  in  with  a  stiff  brush,  or  may 
be  thrown  from  a  syringe  upon  the  places  to  be 
cleansed. 

SOAP  BARE  TREE.    See  Quillaja  Saponaria. 

SOAP  BERRY  TREE.     See  Sapindus. 

SOAP  BULB.  A  common  name  for  Clilorogalum 
pome  ridianum. 

SOAPERS'  ASHES.  These  are  occasionally  used  as 
manure  for  plants.  They  consist  largely  of  carbonate  of 
lime,  mixed  with  snlphuret  and  sulphite  of  lime,  and 
a  small  quantity  of  sand  and  other  rubbish.  While 
fresh,  they  injure  plants,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  left 
exposed  to  the  atmosphere  for  some  time.  If  this  is 
done,  they  absorb  oxygen,  and  the  sulphurets  and  sul- 
phites become  converted  into  the  sulphate  of  lime,  or 
gypsum;  so  that  at  last  the  effect,  when  they  are  em- 
ployed as  manure,  is  but  little  different  from  that  which 
results  from  the  use  of  the  same  quantity  of  a  .mixture  of 
carbonate  of  lime  (chalk)  and  sulphate  of  lime  (gypsum). 
The  value  of  Soapers"  Ashes  as  manure  is  not  great. 

SOAP  PODS.  A  popular  name  for  the  pods  of 
several  species  of  Ccesalpiniea. 

SOAPWORT.     See  Saponaria  officinalis. 

SOBOLES.     Shoots,  especially  those  from  the  ground. 

SOBOLIFEROUS.     Bearing   vigorous,   lithe   shoots. 

SOBRALIA  (named  in  honour  of  Don  F.  M.  Sobral, 
a  Spanish  botanist).  OBD.  Orchideae.  About  thirty  species 
are  referred  to  this  genus;  they  are  tall,  leafy,  not 
tuberous,  free-growing,  mostly  stove,  terrestrial  Orchids, 
natives  of  the  Andes  of  tropical  America,  from  Pern  to 
Mexico.  Flowers  large  and  showy,  few  in  a  terminal, 
axillary  raceme,  sometimes  reduced  to  one  flower ;  sepals 
unequal,  erect,  connate  at  base ;  petals  similar  or  broader ; 
lip  erect  from  the  base  of  the  column,  around  which  its 
lateral  lobes  are  folded,  the  limb  spreading,  concave, 
undulated  or  fimbriate,  undivided  or  two-lobed ;  column 
elongated,  slightly  incurved,  semi-terete ;  bracts  appressed. 
Leaves  scattered,  coriaceous,  plicate-veined,  sessile  in  the 
sheaths.  The  best-known  species  are  here  described. 
"The  East  Indian  or  Mexican  house  will  either  of  them 
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suit  these  plants,  which  thrive  best  in  pots  of  largre 
size,  potted  in  rough,  fibrous  peat  ....  which  should 
overlie  about  Sin.  of  drainage.  An  abundant  supply  of 
water  at  the  roots  in  the  growing  season  is  essential  to 
their  well-being,  but  afterwards  much  less  will  suffice. 
The  stems  grow  up  in  thick  tufts  ;  and  when  the  plants 
get  too  large,  they  should  be  turned  out  of  the  pot, 
and  divided  into  several  pieces,  each  of  which  will  soon 
grow  and  make  a  flowering  plant.  The  genus  is  far  too 
much  neglected  by  orchid-growers"  (B.  S.  Williams). 

S.  Cattleya  (Cattleya-like).*  fl.  resembling  those  of  a  Cattleya  ; 
sepals  and  petals  purplish-brown  ;  lip  purplish,  with  three  yellow, 
crested  keels,  forming  a  sharp  angle  by  its  lateral  lobes  over- 
lapping the  column ;  inflorescences  several,  lateral.  L  oblong, 
acuminate,  plaited,  shining.  Stem  stout.  Columbia,  1877.  A 
plant  of  great  beauty. 

S.  chlorantha  (yellow-flowered),  fl.  yellow,  whole-coloured, 
fully  4in.  long,  sessile  ;  lip  obovate,  the  disk  striated,  the  margins 
undulated,  a  pair  of  deep  lamellae  extending  from  the  base  to 
the  apex.  June.  I.  very  fleshy,  hardly  plicate,  loosely  striated, 
oblong;  upper  ones  changed  to  ovate,  cucullate  bracts,  h.  1ft. 
Brazil,  1852.  (B.  M.  4682  ;  F.  d.  S.  840.) 

S.  decora  (comely).  "This  differs  from  S.  gessilis,  not  only  in 
being  perfectly  free  from  the  black  hairiness  characterising  that 
;ies,  but  also  in  being  a  smaller  plant,  with  a  truly  cuneate 
in  having  whitish  flowers  with  a  rose-coloured  lip,  and 
the  petals  overlaying  the  sepals,  so  that  the  back  of  the  former 
answers  to  the  face  of  the  latter"  (Lindley).  Guatemala,  1836. 
(B.  M.  4570  and  L.  J.  F.  104,  under  name  of  S.  sessilis.) 

S.  dichotoma  (dichotomous).*  fl.  white  outside,  violet  within, 
sometimes  whitish-rose  with  a  rose  and  purple  lip,  or  the  whole 
deep  red,  fleshy  ;  lip  cucullate,  three-lobed,  the  la'eral  segments 
entire,  the  middle  one  emarginate,  crisped,  crested-lacerate  at 
apex ;  racemes  lateral,  drooping,  dichotomous,  flexuous,  many- 
flowered.  March.  L  hard,  plicate,  acuminate,  narrowed  at  base. 
Stems  6ft.  to  20ft  high,  resembling  bamboos.  Peru.  A  grand 
species. 

S.  fragrans  (fragrant),  fl.  in  pairs,  l£in.  long,  deliriously  scented  ; 
sepals  externally  dirty  purplish-green,  keeled  ;  petals  pale  yellow, 
thin,  flat,  lanceolate  ;  lips  of  a  brighter  yellow,  the  middle  lobe 
deeply  fringed  and  furnished  with  nine  lacerated  crests.  July. 
I.  very  smooth,  rather  fleshy,  perfectly  naked,  with  a  short, 
keeled  sheath.  Stem  two-edged,  scarcely  1ft  high.  New 
Grenada,  1854.  (B.  M.  4882.) 

S.  leucoxantba  (whitish-yellow).  JL,  sepals  white,  recurved, 
oblong-ligulate ;  petals  white,  rather  shorter  and  broader ;  lip 
white  outside,  deep  golden-yellow,  flushed  with  orange  in  the 
throat  and  disk,  passing  off  to  white  at  the  edge,  oblong-flabel- 
late,  convolute  at  base,  the  expanded  front  portion  bilobed  and 
crenulate;  bracts  of  the  spathe  scarious,  spotted  with  brown. 
August.  1.  plicate,  cuneate-oblpng,  long-acuminate,  the  sheaths 
warted.  Stems  1ft.  or  more  high.  Costa  Rica. 

S.  Liliastrum  (Star-Lily),  fl.  white,  veined  with  yellow,  large, 
pendulous  ;  racemes  terminal,  distichous,  many-flowered,  with 
spathaceous  bracts.  July  and  August.  I.  lanceolate,  very  acute, 
striated,  sheathing  at  base.  Stems  8ft.  to  10ft.  high.  British 
Guiana,  Brazil,  1840.  (L.  S.  O.  29.)  SYN.  Epidendrum  Liliastrum. 

S.  L.  rosea  (rose-coloured),  ft.,  petals  and  Up  of  a  rich  rose- 
colour,  the  latter  veined  with  white. 

S.  macrantha  (large-flowered).*  /.  beautiful  rich  purple  and 
crimson,  aromatic,  6in.  across ;  sepals  oblong ;  petals  broader, 
crisped  in  the  upper  part ;  lip  folded  round  the  column  at  base, 
very  broad  and  bilobed  at  the  apex,  wavy  at  the  edges,  having  a 
pale  yellowish  spot  in  the  centre ;  racemes  short.  Srminer. 
I.  ovate,  acuminate,  plicate.  Stems  6ft.  to  8ft.  high.  Mexico 
and  Guatemala,  1842.  The  finest  species  of  the  genus.  (B.  M. 
4446  ;  F.  d.  S.  669  ;  P.  M.  B.  xiv.  241.)  Greenhouse. 

S  m  albida  (whitish),  fl.  of  a  very  pale  rose-colour.  (G.  C.  1871, 
p.  906.) 

S.  m.  nana  (dwarf).  /.  smaller  than  in  the  type  ;  lip  dark  violet, 
yellow  at  the  base.  A  dwarf  variety. 

S.  m.  purpurea  (purple),    fl.  of  a  rich  purple. 

S.  m.  splendens  (splendid),  fl.  darker  than  those  of  the 
type  but  not  so  large.  June  to  August.  1846.  A  charming 
variety.  "Wooi-LEY's"  variety  is  a  very  dwarf  form  of  this, 
producing  splendid  flowers  in  June  and  July. 

S.  rosea  (rose-coloured).*  H.  very  large ;  sepals  and  petals  dark 
mauve;  lip  crimson,  with  a  white  centre,  very  open;  .raceme 
short,  the  rachis  flexuous ;  bracts  boat-shaped,  large.  I.  ovate, 
acuminate.  Stems  stout,  4ft.  to  6ft.  high.  Peru  and  New 
Grenada  A  fine  species  ;  the  spikes  have  Four  flowers,  all  open- 
ing at  once.  SYN.  S.  Ruckeri  (R.  X.  O.  i.  43;  VV.  S.  O.  iii.  19). 

S.  Ruckeri  (Rucker's).    A  synonym  of  S.  rosea. 

S.  sessilis  (sessile-flowered),  fl.  deep  rose-colour,  the  lower  half 
of  the  lip  tinged  with  yellow,  solitary,  sessile  ;  lip  rhomboid- 
oblong,  bilamellate  at  base ;  bracts  none  or  only  a  few,  leafy  at 
apex.  December.  I.  beneath  (as  well  as  the  stemsl  covered  with 
dark  pubescence.  British  Guiana,  1840.  (B.  R.  1841,  17.) 
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S.  suaveolens  (sweet-smelling).  /.  yellowish-white,  richly  per- 
fumed ;  lip  white,  brown  on  the  disk  of  the  front  lobe,  the  keels 
yellow.  Central  America,  1878.  This  species  is  very  similar  in 
habit  to  S.  decora. 

S.  violacea  (violet),  fl.  pale  violet,  larger  than  those  of 
S.  decora ;  lip  convolute,  not  unlike  that  of  a  Cattleya ;  bracts 
imbricated,  somewhat  leafy.  July.  I.  hard,  lanceolate,  deeply 
plicate;  sheaths  slightly  waited.  New  Grenada.  Plant  larger 
than  S.  decora.  There  is  a  variety  having  white  flowers,  with  a 
yellow  disk  to  the  lip. 

S.  xantholeuca  (yellowish-white),  fl.  large  and  handsome,  de- 
flexed  ;  sepals  and  petals  pale  yellow,  the  former  oblong-lanceo- 
late, the  latter  broader  and  wavy  at  the  edges  ;  lip  longer,  deeper 
yellow,  much  frilled,  emarginate.  I.  lanceolate,  acuminate, 
plaited,  the  sheaths  dotted  with  brown.  Native  country  un- 
known. (Gn.  xxii.  366 ;  W.  O.  A.  vi.  250.) 

SOCRATEA  (named  after  the  philosopher  Socrates, 
the  greatest  of  the  Greeks).  ORD.  Palmai.  A  small 
genus  (three  to  five  species)  of  stove,  unarmed  palms, 
natives  of  North  Brazil  and  Columbia.  Spathes  five  to 
eight,  deciduous,  the  upper  ones  complete ;  spadices 
solitary,  horn-like  and  recurved  before  flowering.  Fruit 
ellipsoid  or  oblong-obovoid,  one  or  rarely  two-seeded. 
Leaves  few,  terminal,  equally  pinnatisect;  segments 
oblique,  cnneate-flabellate,  deeply  laciniate,  the  laciniae 
narrow,  sinuate-toothed.  Only  one  species  calls  for  men- 
tion here.  Its  aerial  roots  are  studded  with  small 
spines,  used  by  the  Indians  as  a  Cassava  grater.  For 
culture,  see  Iriartea. 

S.  exorhiza  (rooting  outwards).  Zanona  Palm,  fl.,  spathes  five 
or  six,  deciduous ;  spadix  14ft.  long,  spreading  when  flowering, 
pendulous  in  fruit.  Jr.  yellowish  or  yellowish-green,  scarcely 
fleshy,  ovate-elliptic,  eight  to  twelve  lines  !ong.  I.  12ft  to  20ft. 
long ;  pinnae  oblique,  sub-trapezoid,  sinuate-toothed,  flat ; 
petioles  cylindrical,  convolute  at  base.  Trunk  60ft  to  100ft. 
high.  Aerial  roots  eight  to  twenty  or  more,  emerging  6ft.  from 
the  ground.  Guiana,  Amazons  River,  1849.  SYN.  Iriartea 
exorhiza. 

SODA.  A  substance  composed  of  the  alkaline  metal 
Sodium,  combined  with  Oxygen,  together  with  a  certain 
amount  of  water,  called  Water  of  Hydration.  Sodium  is 
one  of  the  most  widely-diffused  elements ;  and  its  nu- 
merous compounds  are  almost  all  readily  soluble  in  water. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  get  entirely  clear  of  the  element, 
even  in  the  chemical  laboratory,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
do  so  in  soils :  hence,  plants  are  constantly  supplied 
with  it  in  solution  from  the  soil,  and  it  is  found  in  the 
ashes  of  all  plants.  Experimental  cultivation  of  plants 
from  which  it  is,  to  the  utmost,  withheld,  proves  that  it 
is  not  indispensable  to  any  plant;  though  it  has  been 
asserted  that  Wheat,  Oats,  and  Barley  require  an  ap- 
preciable trace  of  Sodium  to  allow  them  to  form  perfect 
seeds.  It  has  also  been  stated,  as  a  result  of  experi- 
mental cultivation,  that  Sodium  may,  in  part,  function- 
ally replace  Potassium  in  plants ;  but  there  seems  reason 
to  believe  that  Sodium  produces  very  little,  if  any, 
effect  on  the  health  of  plants,  though  indispensable  in 
the  nourishment  of  animals,  including  man. 

SODIUM   CHLORIDE.     See    Salt. 

SOFT  GRASS.     See  Holciis. 

SOIL.  The  comparatively  soft  and  loose  upper  layer 
of  the  earth's  crust,  upon  which  plants  depend  for  their 
nourishment.  The  various  kinds  of  Soils,  and  their  modes 
of  origin,  will  be  found  described  below.  Soils  should  be 
carefully  examined  as  regards  their  composition  and 
physical  properties,  in  order  to  ascertain  their  capabilities 
for  cultivation,  the  kinds  of  plants  for  which  they  are 
naturally  best  fitted,  and  the  means  by  which  they  can 
be  rendered  more  fertile. 

ANALYSIS.  Soils  may  be  examined  in  the  following 
way,-  as  regards  their  general  composition;  and  much 
valuable  information  can  be  obtained  from  such  an 
analysis :  The  Soil  is  first  thoroughly  dried  at  212deg. 
Fahr.,  and  a  given  weight,  say  ilb.,  is  boiled  in  distilled 
water  till  the  particles  of  which  it  is  made  up  fall 
thoroughly  apart.  The  substances  in  the  soil  that  are 
soluble  in  pure  water  will  be  dissolved  in  this  way ;  and 
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the  solution  is  carefully  filtered  through  paper  into  a 
vessel,  and  kept  for  chemical  analysis.  The  solid  residue 
is  carefully  washed  twice  or  thrice  with  distilled  water, 
on  a  filter,  to  remove  the  whole  of  the  soluble  substances, 
and  the  washings  are  added  to  the  solution.  The  residue 
is  then  thoroughly  dried  at  212deg.  Fahr.,  and  weighed; 
and  the  loss,  as  compared  with  the  previous  weight  or 
£lb.,  gives  the  amount  of  substances  in  the  soil  that  are 
soluble  in  pure  water.  The  solid  material  is  then  again 
washed,  and  the  water  is  poured  off,  carrying  with  it 
the  lighter  particles.  This  is  repeated  till  only  the 
sand  and  gravel  are  left  behind:  these  are  dried  and 
separated,  by  sifting  through  gauze.  The  washings,  also, 
are  collected  and  dried.  The  gravel,  sand,  and  fine 
particles,  which  form  the  clay  or  mud  of  soils,  are 
weighed  separately,  and  the  relative  weight  of  each  is 
thus  determined.  Each  is  then  examined  with  a  good 
lens,  and  the  proportions  of  pure  quartz  sand  (silica), 
mica,  yolcanio  rocks,  limestone,  or  other  minerals,  are 
noted.  This  examination  is  facilitated  if  a  little  Hydro- 
chloric Acid  (Spirit  of  Salt)  is  poured  over  the  material 
under  examination  ;  since  quartz  sand  remains  unchanged, 
limestone  is  dissolved  with  the  formation  of  bubbles  of 
Carbonic  Acid  gas,  ironstone  is  slowly  dissolved,  and  the 
acid  turns  brown,  and  gives  the  very  characteristic  test 
for  iron  by  turning  blue  when  a  solution  of  Prussiate  of 
Potash  is  mixed  with  it.  Other  minerals  in  Soils  give 
less  conspicuous  results  with  the  acid.  The  chemical 
analysis  of  the  portion  soluble  in  water,  and  the  com- 
plete analysis  of  the  solid  residue,  require  a  considerable 
knowledge  of  chemistry  for  the  attainment  of  success, 
and  should  be  entrusted  to  a  professional  analyst. 

The  amount  of  organic  matter,  i.e.,  remains  of 
animals  and  of  plants,  in  Soils,  very  greatly  affects 
their  value.  The  fresh  Soil  must  be  thoroughly  dried, 
as  already  stated,  to  drive  off  the  water  as  completely 
as  possible.  A  given  weight  of  it  is  then  burned  in  a 
platinum  dish,  over  a  lamp,  in  the  open  air ;  and  the 
burning  is  continued  till  all  the  blackness  is  got  rid  of, 
i.e.,  till  the  Carbon  is  entirely  burned  away.  The 
residue  is  then  carefully  weighed  again,  and  the  loss  of 
weight  represents  the  amount  of  organic  matter  de- 
stroyed. It  is  desirable  to  ascertain  the  conditions  in 
which  the  latter  is  present  in  the  fresh  Soil ;  but  exact 
analysis  demands  more  experience  of  chemical  manipula- 
tion than  is  usually  met  with,  except  among  chemists. 
Organic  matter  is  usually  present  as  Humic  and  Ulmic 
Acids  (along  with  small  quantities  of  some  other  organic 
acids),  and  insoluble  vegetable  matter,  including  often  a 
good  deal  of  tannin.  Nitrates,  also,  are  formed  from 
organic  remains. 

Those  who  desire  fuller  details  on  the  methods  of 
analysis,  will  find  them  in  most  works  on  Agricultural 
Chemistry,  such  as  Johnston's  "Analysis  of  Soils,"  or 
Johnston  and  Cameron's  "  Elements  of  Agricultural 
Chemistry  and  Geology." 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES.  Not  less  valuable  than  the 
knowledge  of  the  chemical  composition  of  Soils,  is  that 
of  certain  properties  grouped  under  the  term  heading 
this  paragraph.  Of  these,  the  chief  are  the  capacity  for 
absorbing  and  retaining  water,  various  chemical  com- 
pounds, and  heat ;  the  density  and  power  of  cohesion  of 
the  particles  of  Soil,  and  the  mode  of  shrinkage  in  dry 
weather.  These  vary  greatly,  according  to  the  com- 
position of  the  Soil;  but  their  general  characters  may 
now  be  indicated. 

Absorption  and  Retention  of  Water.  This  is  a  quality 
of  great  importance  in  fitting  the  Soil  to  supply  the 
moisture  required  by  plants.  Soils  absorb  rain;  though 
when  the  rainfall  is  very  heavy,  they  cannot  absorb  more 
than  a  part,  and  the  rest  flows  off  the  surface  into 
streams.  The  capacity  for  absorption  of  rain-water,  and 
for  keeping  it  stored  within  reach  of  the  roots  of  plants, 
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varies  much  in  Soils,  according  to  their  composition  and 
the  size  of  the  particles  of  which  they  are  made  up. 
Sandy  Soils  rapidly  absorb  the  water ;  but  they  allow  it 
to  drain  away  almost  as  quickly;  BO  that  plants  growing 
in  sand  are  liable  to  suffer  from  drought.  Fine  sand 
is  about  twice  as  retentive  of  water  as  coarse.  Clay  re- 
tains twice  or  thrice  as  much  as  sand.  Vegetable  earth, 
or  humus,  absorbs  and  retains  about  twice  or  thrice  as 
much  as  clay,  and  becomes  about  two  and  a-half  or  three 
times  as  heavy  when  soaked  in  water  as  when  dry.  The 
more  retentive  Soils  lose  less  by  evaporation  than  do  the 
others.  Almost  all  Soils  are  more  or  less  full  of  water, 
in  the  liquid  form,  at  a  few  feet  below  the  surface,  the 
depth  varying  with  the  nature  of  the  Soil  and  Subsoil 
and  with  the  season  of  the  year  and  the  climate.  This 
subterranean  water  is  brought  within  reach  of  the  roots 
of  plants  by  what  is  known  as  capillary  attraction,  the 
water  rising  in  the  fine  crevices  between  and  in  the 
particles  of  the  Soil.  If  the  subterranean  water  is 
stagnant  near  the  surface,  substances  are  apt  to  be 
formed  in  the  Soil  that  are  injurious  to  plants,  and  that 
thus  diminish  its  fertility.  Drainage  is  usually  necessary 
in  clays  and  peat  Soils,  to  prevent  water  from  accumu- 
lating and  doing  harm  in  this  way. 

Certain  Soils  also  have  the  property  of  absorbing 
a  good  deal  of  vapour  from  the  atmosphere,  and  con- 
densing it  in  their  particles,  the  amount  increasing  in 
proportion  to  the  moistness  of  the  air.  Experiments 
have  shown  that  humus  can  absorb  about  half  its  own 
weight  of  water  from  air  saturated  with  vapour;  and 
clays  absorb  one-tenth  to  one-fifth  of  their  own  weight ; 
but  quartz  sand  absorbs  little,  if  any,  moisture  in  that 
way.  This  source  of  moisture  becomes  less  productive 
as  the  temperature  rises.  During  the  night,  and  in  cold 
weather,  it  is  probable  that  Soils  absorb  a  good  deal  of 
moisture  from  the  atmosphere ;  but  when  the  air  is 
warmer  and  drier  than  the  soil,  the  latter  loses  water 
by  evaporation,  and  what  is  lost  in  this  way  is  replaced 
from  below  by  capillary  attraction.  Evaporation  cools 
the  surface  from  which  it  is  going  on ;  hence,  wet  land 
is  colder  than  that  which  is  well-drained.  Humus  gives 
up  least  by  evaporation,  and  quartz  sand  most,  of  all 
Soils  under  similar  conditions. 

The  Power  of  Absorbing  and  Retaining  Chemical  Com- 
pounds is  one  possessed  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  by 
all  Soils,  and  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  nutri- 
tion of  plants.  If  solutions  of  various  kinds  (e.g.,  of 
Potassic  Nitrate  or  Ammonium  Nitrate,  or  of  Phos- 
phates of  Potassium,  Calcium,  &c.)  are  allowed  to  trickle 
through  a  moderately  thick  layer  of  Soil,  it  is  found 
that  the  water  flowing  off  contains  little  of  these  sub- 
stances for  a  time;  but  at  last  the  Soil  becomes  satu- 
rated with  them,  and  allows  the  solution  to  pass  through 
unchanged.  By  this  property  of  retaining  certain  com- 
pounds, Soils  are  enabled  to  store  up  soluble  manures, 
as  well  as  Ammonia  and  Nitrates  from  the  atmosphere, 
and  various  substances  formed  in  the  changes  due  to 
weathering  of  the  rocks  and  Soils ;  and  from  this  store 
plants  can  draw,  as  they  need  these  substances  in  their 
food.  Owing  to  this  process,  filtering  impure  water 
through,  or  over,  a  sufficient  extent  of  earth  is  a  very 
efficient  mode  of  removing  impurities,  and  is  frequently 
resorted  to  for  purifying  sewage-water  before  discharging 
it  into  streams. 

The  Capacity  for  Absorbing  and  Retaining  Heat  varies 
with  colour  and  texture,  with  the  amount  of  moisture  in, 
and  of  evaporation  from,  the  Soil,  and  with  the  angle  of 
exposure  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  direct  or  reflected.  Of 
course,  the  actual  temperature  depends  also  upon  the 
amount  of  protection  afforded  by  buildings  or  other  ob- 
jects in  the  neighbourhood. 

Bottom-heat  is  of  great  use  in  stimulating  the  action 
of  roots,  but  in  Great  Britain  it  can  be  given  only  in 
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hotbeds  or  hothouses.  Exposure  to  the  pun's  rays  is, 
therefore,  the  only  source  of  warmth  that  need  be  dis- 
cussed here.  The  more  directly  the  rays  fall,  the  greater 
is  their  effect.  Evaporation  keeps  down  the  temperature, 
and  it  has  been  found  that  wet  Soils  are  usually  from 
lOdeg.  to  15deg.  Fahr.  colder  than  dry  ones  of  the  same 
composition.  Hence,  draining  wet  Soils  renders  them 
warmer,  and  hastens  the  ripening  of  the  crops  on  them. 
Dark  grey  Soils  absorb  most  heat ;  next  come  black  Soils, 
then  brown  and  dark  red.  Pale  sands,  marls,  and  clays 
absorb  least.  The  temperature  of  the  Soil  exercises  a 
marked  influence  on  the  growth  of  plants,  since  they 
suffer  if  the  buds  and  leaves  are  stimulated  by  a  warm 
atmosphere  while  the  soil  is  too  cold  to  permit  of  the 
roots  supplying  the  necessary  sap  to  the  other  organs. 

The  Density  and  Power  of  Cohesion  of  the  particles  of 
Soils,  and  the  Mode  of  Shrinkage,  are  of  interest  and 
importance  chiefly  on  account  of  their  influence  on  the 
capacities  of  Soils  for  moisture,  chemical  substances,  and 
heat.  Pure  sands  show  little  cohesion,  and  change 
little  in  bulk  or  form  during  dry  weather.  Clays  are 
very  coherent,  and  may  lose  as  much  as  one-fifth  of 
their  bulk  by  shrinkage  during  droughts ;  and  peaty 
Soils  shrink  even  more  than  clays.  Cracks  form  in 
these  Soils  to  a  considerable  depth,  and  allow  evapora- 
tion to  continue ;  and  roots  are  broken  across,  and 
exposed  to  the  air  in  the  cracks,  or  are  crushed  by  the 
shrinkage. 

Soils  can  frequently  be  much  improved  by  a  judicious 
mixture  with  others :  e.g.,  sand  should  be  added  to  clay ; 
clay  or  peat  to  sand ;  lime,  clay,  and  sand  to  peat. 

ORIGIN.  All  Soils  are  formed  in  one  or  other  of  two 
ways,  either  from  the  weathering  and  breaking  down 
of  rocks,  or  from  the  decay  of  plants  or  animals,  and 
most  of  them  are  produced  more  or  less  in  both  ways ; 
though  the  former  has  been  the  source  of  by  far  the 
greater  bulk  of  all  Soils  except  peat.  In  some  localities, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  recognise  that  the  Soils  are  of  the 
same  composition  as  the  rocks  on  which  they  lie,  and 
that  they  are  formed  by  the  action  of  the  weather  in 
breaking  up  the  rocks  and  reducing  them  to  fragments. 
In  course  of  time,  also,  the  decay  of  successive  genera- 
tions of  plants  gives  origin  to  an  admixture  of  humus 
in  almost  all  Soils.  But,  in  most  parts  of  Great  Britain, 
the  Soils  are  different  in  composition  from  the  rocks 
on  which  they  lie,  and  must  have  been  brought  into 
their  present  situations  from  a  greater  or  less  distance. 
That  this  should  be  the  case  in  valleys,  is  easily  under- 
stood, for  the  Soil  on  the  slopes  is  constantly  being 
carried  down  by  showers  and  streams,  and  spread 
over  the  lower  ground.  This  also  occurs  on  fields 
or  meadows  along  rivers  in  the  lowlands  liable  to 
be  overflowed,  as  the  finer  particles  of  mud  in  the 
water  are  deposited  on  the  flooded  ground,  where  free 
from  the  action  of  currents.  Frost  splits  pieces  of  stone 
from  exposed  rocks  and  cliffs,  and  causes  them  to  roll 
down  the  slopes,  and  it  is  also  a  powerful  agent  in  re- 
ducing rocks  and  stones  into  the  finer  particles  of  which 
Soils  are  composed.  But  a  layer  of  a  few  inches  of 
earth  will  protect  the  rocks  very  greatly,  if  not 
entirely,  from  the  action  of  the  air,  rain,  and  frost; 
and  these  agents  are  not  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
amount  and  depth  of  soil,  or  for  the  relations  of  the  soil 
to  the  subjacent  rocks,  now  prevalent  over  the  country, 
especially  in  Scotland  and  in  the  northern  half  of  England. 
A  far  more  powerful  force  than  any  now  existing  in 
Britain  was,  however,  at  work  during  a  comparatively 
recent  geological  period.  This  was  ice,  which,  for  a  long 
time,  covered  the  land  (much  as  Greenland  is  covered 
now)  with  a  continuous  sheet.  Formed  and  renewed  on 
the  higher  tracts  of  country,  it  spread  down  the  valleys, 
and  over  all  but  the  highest  peaks,  extended  over  the 
lowlands  of  Scotland  and  Northern  England,  and  met  ice 
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pushing  its  way  down  from  the  Norwegian  mountains 
into  the  ocean.  Probably,  the  present  German  Ocean  was 
then  blocked  with  ice;  and  ice  from  Scotland  extended 
over  the  Isle  of  Man,  the  North  of  Ireland,  and  the 
Hebrides,  and  a  considerable  distance  into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  As  the  ice  pressed  down  from  the  hills,  its  e'nor- 
mous  weight  ground  down  the  looser  and  more  promi- 
nent rocks,  and  pushed  the  Soil,  loose  rocks,  and 
stones,  before  it  in  the  direction  in  which  it  travelled, 
until  they  were  deposited  in  hollows,  protected  behind 
hills  or  ridges.  As  the  climate  became  warmer,  the  ice 
diminished,  till  it  did  not  reach  the  sea;  then  it  gradu- 
ally receded  in  the  lowlands,  till  it  became  restricted 
to  the  mountain  valleys;  and,  finally,  it  disappeared 
completely,  even  from  our  mountains,  leaving  its  traces 
only  in  markings  on  rocks  over  which  it  had  passed, 
and  in  the  mounds  of  stones  and  earth  (moraines)  left 
behind  as  the  glaciers  receded.  The  Soils  forme'd  before 
the  Ice  Age  were  pushed  by  the  ice  from  the  situations 
in  which  they  had  originated,  over  rocks  of  a  different 
kind,  and  were  so  mixed  together  as  to  frequently  render 
it  very  difficult  to  trace  their  sources ;  but,  by  this 
mixing,  the  Soils  have  often  been  much  improved — clays, 
sands,  and  limestones  being  mingled,  so  as  to  combine 
their  valuable  properties. 

Vegetable  Earths,  or  Humus,  are  formed  in  great  part 
of  the  remains  of  plants,  and,  to  a  slight  extent,  of 
animals;  and  along  with  these  is  a  varying  amount  of 
Soils  of  purely  mineral  origin  (as  described  above). 
Cultivated  Soil  usually  contains  a  good  deal  of  Humus, 
which  gives  a  darker  hue  the  greater  the  amount  of 
it  in  the  Soil.  When  the  organisms  decay  in  compara- 
tively dry  earth,  the  resulting  Soil  is  known  as  Mould; 
and  any  Soil  containing  more  than  6  per  cent,  of  organic 
remains,  is  called  a  Vegetable  Mould;  but  the  propor- 
tion of  organic  matter  is  often  much  higher.  These 
Moulds  are  known  as  sandy,  clayey,  or  loamy,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  mineral  Soil  mixed  with  them. 

Peat  is  the  name  given  to  Vegetable  Earths  formed  in 
the  temperate  zones,  under  water,  or  in  swamps  saturated 
with  water.  It  is  frequently  from  5ft.  to  6ft.  deep,  and 
in  some  Irish  Peat-bogs  it  even  reaches  40ft.  in  depth. 
It  is  formed  by  the  decay  of  aquatic  and  marsh  plants. 
Peat-bogs  seem  frequently  to  have  originated  in  forests, 
where  fallen  trees  obstructed  the  drainage  of  the  surface- 
water.  The  ground  became  saturated  with  water,  but 
the  surface  of  the  swamps  then,  as  now,  bore  a  luxuriant 
vegetation  of  marsh-plants  and  Bog-mosses  (Sphagna), 
which  decayed  below,  and  formed  new  Peat,  while  they 
continued  to  grow  upwards.  The  Peat-mosses,  so  plenti- 
ful in  many  districts,  have  been  formed  chiefly,  if  not  almost 
wholly,  since  the  Ice  Age ;  they  seem  to  be  now  wasting 
away  from  natural  causes",  apart  from  human  agency, 
more  rapidly  than  they  are  renewed.  Newly-formed  Peat 
yields  in  general  only  1  or  2  per.  cent,  of  mineral  sub- 
stances derived  from  the  plants,  and  is  brown,  light, 
porous,,  and  fibrous.  Deeper  down,  the  Peat  becomes 
much  darker  and  denser,  and  gradually  loses  all  traces 
of  its  vegetable  origin:  the  ash  may  reach  as  much  as 
from  10  to  30  per  cent,  of  its  weight.  Peat-bogs  are 
not  adapted  for  cultivation  in  their  natural  condition, 
although  they  are  the  favourite  habitat  of  certain 
plants,  such  as  many  of  the  Heaths,  Rhododendrons,  and 
allied  plants,  and  although  Peat  is  a  most  useful  material 
in  gardening  operations,  being  employed  in  the  Soils 
prepared  for  the  cultivation  of  many  plants  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Australia,  and  many  Mono- 
cotyledons. Peat  is  also  an  excellent  material  for  steep- 
ing in  liquid  farmyard  manure,  either  in  tanks,  or  as 
litter,  to  prevent  the  manure  running  to  waste,  the  Peat 
being  afterwards  used  as  manure,  alone  or  in  composts. 

To  render  Peat-bogs  fertile,  the  excess  of  water  must 
be  drained  off,  and  lime,  sand,  and  clay  added.  The  effect 
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of  this  treatment  is  that  the  Soil  is  warmed,  and  the 
hurtful  organic  acids  are  destroyed  by  the  lime  ;  while 
the  lime,  sand,  and  clay,  together,  render  the  Soil  more 
open  and  pervious  to  gases,  and  prevent  stagnation  of 
water  in  it.  By  such  treatment,  Peat-bogs  may,  in  time, 
be  converted  into  fields  or  gardens,  capable  of  yielding 
a  good  return ;  but  the  labour  and  expense  incurred  in 
improvements  of  this  kind  are  usually  considerable. 

CLASSIFICATION.  The  chief  kinds  of  Soils  have  been 
incidentally  mentioned  above,  but  it  will  be  well  to 
recount  their  more  important  differences.  They  may  b« 
classed  according  to  their  composition  as  follows: 

Sandy  Soil*,  with  not  less  than  80  per  cent,  of  pure 
quartz  sand ;  such  as  may  be  met  with  among  the  dunes 
or  sandhills,  along  our  coasts.  These  contain  little 
nourishment  for  plants,  are  very  liable  to  suffer  from 
drought,  have  little  cohesion,  and  are  blown  about  by 
the  winds;  they  produce  light,  but  early,  crops.  Sandy 
Soils  can  be  improved  by  the  addition  of  clay,  and  lime 
in  the  form  of  marl  or  of  chalk.  Turnips  often  do  well 
in  the  better  class  of  Sandy  Soils;  and,  in  wet  yearn, 
these  Soils  yield  a  very  fair  produce. 

Clay  Soils,  chiefly  composed  of  clay  (Aluminum 
Silicate),  result  from  the  breaking  down  of  felspars  in 
granites  and  in  rocks  of  similar  composition.  They  are 
heavy,  dense,  and  very  coherent,  and  are  very  retentive 
of  water ;  but  the  water  is  apt  to  stagnate  in  them, 
and  to  render  them  late  and  cold  by  the  amount  of 
evaporation  from  the  surface,  near  which  it  remains, 
there  being  no  crevices  for  it  to  pass  down.  In  droughts, 
plants  on  day  Soils  are  apt  to  suffer,  as  roots  cannot 
penetrate  into  stiff  clays,  or  obtain  water  from  the  Snb- 
soiL  These  Soils  contain  abundance  of  mineral  food  for 
plants ;  but  it  is  rendered  unavailable  by  their  stiff 
texture.  When  this  is  corrected,  by  the  addition  of 
sand,  lime,  ashes,  or  suitable  manures,  and  when  the 
stagnant  water  is  removed,  by  drainage,  clays  become 
very  fertile. 

Calcareous  Soils  contain  above  20  per  cent,  of  Car- 
bonate of  Lime,  in  the  form  of  challc,  or  mixed  with 
clay  to  form  marls.  These  may  be  dry  and  friable,  or 
(e.g.,  marl)  may  approach  the  clays  in  texture.  In  pro- 
ductiveness they  vary  greatly.  They  are  less  frequent 
than  the  two  soils  already  described. 

Peaty  Soils  have  been  discussed  above  at  sufficient 
length ;  as  have  been  also  the  methods  of  improving  them. 

Vegetable  Moulds  (Humus)  vary  much  in  percentages 
of  organic  matter  contained  in  them.  They  belong  to  the 
more  fertile  kinds  of  Soils,  and  are  retentive  of  water. 

Gravelly  Soils  may  belong  to  any  one  of  the  first  three 
classes,  seldom  to  the  fourth.  The  term  applies  only  to 
the  presence  of  gravel  or  stones  in  Soils,  without  refer- 
ence to  their  composition. 

Loamy  Soils  are  intimate  mixtures  of  all  the  first  four, 
in  which  the  clay  is  under  50  per  cent.,  and  the  lime 
under  5  per  cent.  Loams  are  productive  and  excellent 
Soils,  being  easily  cultivated  and  fertile. 

SOJA.     Included  under  Glycine  (which  see). 

SOLANACE.E.  A  rather  large  natural  order  of 
herbs,  erect  or  climbing  shrubs,  or  rarely  trees,  mostly 
inhabiting  the  warmer  regions  of  the  globe.  Flowers 
hermaphrodite,  regular  or  slightly  irregular;  calyx  five 
(rarely  four,  six,  or  seven)  parted,  toothed,  or  lobed, 
gamosepaloufl ;  corolla  gamopetalons,  tubular,  funnel, 
salver,  or  bell-shaped,  or  rotate;  limb  five  (rarely  four, 
six,  or  seven)  parted  or  lobed,  the  lobes  equal  or 
obscurely  bilabiate;  stamens  alternating  with  the  corolla 
segments,  affixed  to  the  tube ;  inflorescence  usually 
cymose.  Fruit  capsular  or  baccate.  Leaves  alternate, 
the  upper  ones  usually  twin,  in  one  instance  whorled, 
entire,  toothed,  lobed  or  dissected.  Of  all  the  plants 
comprised  in  this  order,  the  most  useful  to  man  is  the 
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Potato  (Solanum  tuberosum).  Tobacco,  the  manufactured 
leaves  of  several  species  of  Nicotiana,  principally 
N.  Tabacum,  is  also  a  highly-important  article  of  com- 
merce. Among  other  products  may  be  mentioned: 
Chilies,  the  berries  of  Capsicum  annuum;  Cayenne 
Pepper,  tho  ground  fruits  of  a  sub-woody  species  of 
Capsicum;  the  Tomato  or  Love  Apple  (Ly  coper  sicum 
csculentum),  widely  cultivated;  and  the  Brinjal,  Auber- 
gine, or  Egg  Plant  (Solanum  Melongena).  The  principal 
medicinal  properties  of  Solanaceoe  are:  Belladonna,  Hen- 
bane, and  Stramonium.  The  fruits  of  Solanum  quitense, 
and  other  species,  are  edible.  About  sixty-six  genera  and 
1200  species  are  included  under  Solanacece.  Examples : 
Cestrum,  Lycopersic.um,  Nicotiana,  Petunia,  Physalis,  and 
Solanum. 

SOLANDRA  (named  in  honour  of  Daniel  Charles 
Solander,  LL.D.,  F.E.S.,  1736-1782,  a  Swede,  disciple 
of  Linnaeus,  and  fellow-traveller  with  Sir  Joseph  Banks 
and  Captain  Cook).  OBD.  Solanacem.  A  small  genus 
(about  four  species)  of  tall-climbing,  stove  shrubs,  natives 
of  tropical  America.  Flowers  large  ;  calyx  long-tubular, 
two  to  five-cleft  at  apex;  corolla  funnel- shaped,  with  an 
ample,  campanulate  throat,  and  a  limb  of  four  broad 
lobes;  stamens  five,  declinate  above  the  middle;  pedi- 
cels solitary,  thick.  Berries  globose,  pulpy.  Leaves 
entire,  coriaceous,  shining.  The  species  are  very  hand- 
some subjects  when  in  flower.  If  allowed  abundance  of 
space  and  moisture,  they  grow  rapidly,  but  produce  no 
blossoms.  In  order  to  avoid  this,  insert  the  plants  in 
loamy  soil,  and  encourage  them  to  grow  rapidly  at  first 
by  giving  plenty  of  water ;  then  withhold  water  altogether 
until  the  leaves  begin  to  drop  off  from  drought,  and  an 
abundance  of  flowers  will  be  the  result.  Propagation 
may  be  readily  effected  by  cuttings,  inserted  in  mould  or 
tan.  If  small  flowering  plants  are  desired,  the  cuttings 
should  be  taken  from  flowering  shoots. 

S.  grandiflora  (large-flowered).*  Peach-coloured  Trumpet  Flower. 
/.,  calyx  2in.  to  3iin.  long,  three  or  four-cleft ;  corolla  greenish- 
white,  7in.  to  lOin.  long,  the  lobes  undulate-crenate.  March  and 
April,  fr.  greenish,  ovoid-globose,  of  a  sweet,  sub-acid  flavour. 
1.  elliptic  or  elliptic-oblong,  2Jin.  to  5in.  long.  h.  15ft.  Jamaica, 
1781.  (B.  M.  1874.) 

S.  guttata  (spotted).  /.  erect,  terminal;  corolla  pale  yellow, 
marked  with  purple  spots  in  the  throat,  large,  funnel-shaped,  the 
lobes  crispately  crenated,  spreading.  March.  I.  broadly  elliptic- 
oblong,  Sin.  to  6in.  long,  acute,  downy  beneath.  A.  10ft.  Mexico, 
1850.  (B.  R.  1551.) 

S.  IsBvis  (smooth),  ft.  fragrant ;  calyx  4in.  long,  tubular,  two- 
lipped  at  the  extremity ;  corolla  greenish-cream-colour,  white  at 
the  limb,  nearly  1ft.  long,  slender  below,  bell-shaped  above,  the 
limb  spreading,  of  five  singularly  crisped  and  waved  lobes; 
peduncles  thick,  £in.  long.  November.  I.  alternate,  oblong-oval 
or  somewhat  obovate,  acute,  paler  beneath,  small  in  proportion. 
?345  6S  spreadinS'  2ft-  lonS-  South  America,  1846.  (B.  M. 

S.  longinora  (long-flowered).  ft.,  calyx  about  Sin.  long ;  corolla 
white,  with  a  purplish  tinge,  1ft.  long,  the  lobes  undulately 
toothed.  November,  fr.  l^in.  in  diameter.  I.  elliptic-,  lanceo- 
late-,  or  obovate-oblong,  2iin.  to  4in.  long.  h.  6ft.  Jamaica,  1846. 

S.  yiridinora  (green-flowered).*  ft.  green,  terminal,  solitary, 
pedunculate  ;  calyx  segments  five,  acute ;  corolla  drooping,  the 
segments  elongated  and  revolute.  May  to  July.  1.  elliptfc-oblong, 
attenuated  at  both  ends,  acuminate,  glabrous,  h  2ft  to  3ft 
Brazil,  1815.  Deciduous.  (B.  M.  1948.)  Uyssochroma  riridiflora 
is  now  the  correct  name  of  this  plant. 

SOLANUM  (the  old  Latin  name,  used  by  Pliny). 
Nightshade.  Including  Aquartia  and  Nycterium.  OBD. 
Solanacea.  An  immense  genus  (upwards  of  900  species 
have  been  described,  but  not  more  than  700  are  dis- 
tinct as  such)  of  spiny  or  unarmed,  stove,  green- 
house, or  hardy  shrubs,  herbs,  or  small  trees  of  very 
variable  habit;  they  are  mostly  confined  to  the  hotter 
parts  of  the  globe,  and  are  especially  abundant  in 
America.  Flowers  yellow,  white,  violet,  or  purplish; 
calyx  campanulate  or  spreading,  five  or  ten-toothed,  lobed', 
or  parted,  rarely  four-parted;  corolla  tube  very  shortly 
rotate  or  rarely  broadly  campanulate,  the  limb  five  (rarely 
four  or  six)  lobed,  plaited  in  bud ;  stamens  five  rarely 
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four  or  six,  affixed  to  the  throat ;  filaments  very  short ; 
cymes  dichotomous  or  racemose,  lateral  or  terminal. 
Berry  globose  or  elongated.  Leaves  alternate  or  sub- 
opposite  in  equal  pairs,  entire,  lobed,  or  pinnatisect.  The 
most  important  species  in  the  genus  is  S.  tuberosum, 
which  has  been  exhaustively  treated  in  this  work  under 
its  common  name,  Potato.  For  the  most  recent  conclu- 
sions respecting  this  species  and  the  origin  of  the  Potato, 
see  the  papers  published  in  vol.  xxvi.  of  the  "  Gardeners' 
Chronicle."  8.  Melongena  furnishes  the  fruit  known 
as  Aubergine  (which  see),  and  the  berries  of  several 
other  species  are  edible.  8.  Dulcamara  (Bittersweet) 
and  S.  nigrum  are  British  plants.  Solanums  succeed  in 
almost  any  rich,  loamy  soil.  The  annuals,  and  a  large 
proportion  of  the  other  species,  may  be  readily  raised 
from  seeds.  Those  which  bear  tubers  may  be  increased 
thereby;  and  the  stove  and  greenhouse  shrubby  plants 
may  generally  be  propagated  from  cuttings,  inserted,  when 
young,  in  a  warm  propagating  frame.  For  sub-tropical 
gardening,  8.  marginatum,  8.  robustum,  and  S.  Warsce- 
wiczii  are  invaluable ;  S.  Capsicastrum  and  8.  Pseudo- 
capsicum  are  popular  plants  for  greenhouse  decoration 
when  covered  with  their  bright- coloured  berries.  Out  of 
twenty  tuber-bearing  species  which  have  been  named, 
J.  G.  Baker  (in  the  "Journal  of  the  Linnean  Society," 
vol.  xx.)  is  of  opinion  that  "six,  viz.:  S.  tuberosum, 
S.  Maglia,  S.  Commersoni,  8.  cardiophyllum,  8.  Jamesii, 
and  S.  oxycarpum,  possess  a  fair  claim  to  be  considered 
as  distinct  species  in  a  broad  sense."  A  large  number 
of  the  species  have  been  introduced  to  cultivation,  and 
many  of  them  are  highly  deserving  of  a  place  in  the 
garrden,  on  account  of  their  ornamental  appearance. 
Except  where  otherwise  indicated,  those  described  below 
are  shrubs.  All  flower  in  summer. 

S.  acanthodes  (spiny).*  ft.,  calyx  hemispherical,  bristly  ;  corolla 
pale  blue-purple,  nearly  flat,  lobed  to  about  the  middle,  2iin. 
in  diameter,  the  margins  waved ;  cymes  lateral,  scorpioid, 
six  to  ten-flowered.  1.  1ft.  or  more  long,  ovate  or  obovate- 
oblong,  pinnatifidly  lobed  to  the  middle  or  lower,  deeply  two- 
lobed  at  base;  lobes  horizontal,  sinuate,  sub-acute;  midrib 
and  horizontal  nerves  orange-red,  and,  as  well  as  the  petioles, 
prickly.  Stem  and  branches  dark  green  and  bright  orange, 
prickly,  h.  3ft.  to  6ft.  Brazil,  1863.  Stove.  (B.  M.  6283.) 

S.  cethiopicum  (African),  ft.,  calyx  leafy,  five  to  seven-cleft ; 
corolla  white,  deeply  five  to  seven-cleft,  the  segments  triangular- 
oblong  ;  racemes  few-flowered,  drooping,  fr.  red,  large,  globose, 
edible.  I.  ovate-lanceolate,  repand-angled,  solitary  or  twin,  petio- 
late,  5in.  long,  very  unequal  at  base,  acuminate,  paler  beneath. 
Stem  1ft.  to  2ft.  high.  Africa,  1597.  Hardy  annual. 

S.  amazonium  (Amazon),  ft.,  calyx  five-cleft ;  corolla  blue,  with 
five  yellow  rays  on  the  outside,  five-cleft,  2in.  in  diameter ;  pedicels 
one-flowered;  peduncles  lin.  long;  racemes  cymose,  terminal 
or  lateral,  nearly  2in.  long.  I.  solitary,  above  twin,  rarely  ternate, 
p_etiolate,  spreading,  4in.  to  5in.  long ;  lower  ones  larger,  some- 
times 6in.  long,  sparsely  prickly  on  the  nerves  and  oetioles.  Stem 
unarmed,  h.  3ft.  to  4ft.  Mexico,  1800.  Stove.  (B.  R.  71; 
L.  B.  C.  352.)  SYN.  Nycterium  amazonicum  (B.  M.  1801). 

5.  Anguivi  (Anguivi).    A  synonym  of  S.  indicum. 

6.  anthropophagorum    (man-eating).      Cannibal's    Tomato. 
ft.  small ;  calyx  flve-lobed  ;   corolla   white,   rotate,   pubescent ; 
pedicels  few,  drooping,    fr.  red,  resembling  tomatoes,  obscurely 
two-lobed,  nippled  at  apex.    I.  glabrous,  ovate,  acuminate,  entire 
or  (the  lower  ones)  angularly  lobed,  long-petiolate.    h.  6ft.    Fiji. 
Stove.    The  berries  of  this  species  were  formerly  eaten  by  the 
natives  with  human  flesh.    (B.  M.  5424.) 

S.  asarifolium  (Asarum-leaved).  /.,  calyx  truncately  five- 
toothed ;  corolla  whitish,  rotate,  five -lobed;  peduncles  sub- 
axillary,  solitary,  one-flowered.  I.  twin,  very  unequal,  mem- 
branous, glabrous ;  one  petiolate,  ovate-cordate,  rounded  at 
apex,  entire,  slightly  cilicited  ;  the  other  sessile,  minute,  orbi- 
cular. Stem  creeping,  branched.  Venezuela,  1870.  Stove 
perennial.  (Ref.  B.  255.) 

S.  atropurpureum  (dark  purple).*  /.,  calyx  tinged  with  purple, 
deeply  five-cleft ;  corolla  diluted  with  yellow,  somewhat  nve- 
parted,  the  segments  acuminate,  four  lines  long ;  racemes  lateral, 
six  to  eight-flowered,  nearly  lin.  long.  fr.  white,  at  length  yellow. 
I.  6in.  to  7in.  long,  long-petiolate,  unequally  sub-cordate,  five  to 
seven-parted,  armed  with  robust  prickles  nearly  lin.  long.  Stem 
erect,  branched,  dark  blood-colour  ;  prickles  unequal,  dark  purple 
at  base.  A.  several  feet.  Brazil,  1870.  Greenhouse  sub-shrub. 
(Ref.  B.  207.) 

S.  aviculare.  Bird  Solanum  ;  Kangaroo  Apple,  ft.  few,  in  short, 
loose,  pedunculate  racemes ;  calyx  lobes  short ;  corolla  violet,  Jin. 
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Solantun— «mtinued. 


A.  5ft.  to  6ft    Australia  and 

,  greenhouse  shrub  or  sub-shrub. 


to  lin.  in  diameter,  Tery  shortly  and  broadly  lobed.  fr.  green 
or  yellow,  rather  large.  L  liMinniiln.  ante  or  rarely  almost 
obJw.^.Mfl^^fire^on  old  specimens,  often  pinnatifid,  the 

Xew  Zealand,  1772.    An 

(B.  M.  349,  under  name  of  &  laeiaiatvm.) 

S.  BalbisU  (Balbis^.    A  synonym  of  S.  titymbrXfoKum. 

S.  betaceum  CBeet-leared).    A  synonym  of  Cyphomandra,  betoee*. 

S.  campanulatnm  (bell  shaped),  *.,  calyx  four  to  fire  line* 
long ;  corolla  violet  or  bine,  broadly  campannlate  or  almost 
rotate,  lin.  in  diameter,  rery  shortly  lobed;  racemes  loose, 
lateral,  fr.  Jin.  to  lin.  in  diameter.  L  petioiate,  orate,  sine 
lobed,  with  short,  broad  lobes,  or  rarely  more  deeply] 
2in.  to  4in.  long.  A.  2ft.  to  3ft.  Australia,  1836.  A 
greenhouse  herb  or  under-shrub.  (B.  M.  3672.) 

&  Capsteastrum  (Star  CapsicumX*  JL  similar  to  those  of 
5.  Pffudo-faptieum,  disposed  in  short  racemes  nearly  opposite 
the  leaves,  ir.  scarlet,  about  the  size  of  a  hazel  nut  L  twin, 


one 
repand 


being  much  smaller,  all  penninerred,  entire  or  slightly 
id  ;  the  larger  one  oblong-lanceolate,  l*in.  to  2tn.  long;  the 
ler  one  lanceolate  or  obovate.  Stem  branched,  A.  1ft.  to 


2ft.    Brazil    Greenhouse  sub-shrub,  Tery  ornamental  when  in 
fruit      (F.  d.  S.  1242.)      There  is  a  variegated  form  of  this 


Mtutelin.toUin.long. 
A.   2ft     Brazil.  1822.      ~ 


S.  cardiophyUum  (heart-learedX  .«.,  calyx  cyatbiform,  fire- 
toothed;  corolla  cream-coloured,  five-parted,  the  segments  tri- 
angular, flat,  acuminate,  at  length  revolute  ;  cymes  few-flowered, 
terminal,  L  anriculate,  pinnate  ;  leaflets  two  or  three  pairs,  not 
interrupted,  somewhat  round-cordate,  slightly  fleshy.  A.  3ft 
Mexico,  1846.  Hardy,  tuberous  perennial;  at  present  not  in 
cultivation  in  Britain."  (J.  H.  S.  iiL  7L) 

5.  CiUatum  (ciliated).  X- nodding  ;  calyx  deeply  fire-cleft ;  corolla 
white,  fire-parted,  nine  to  eleven  lines  across  ;  racemes  short  and 
few-flowered  ;   peduncles    solitary    or   twin.      fr.  pure  scarlet, 
globular,  nearly  as  large  as  a  fangierine  orange.    L  petiolaie, 
orate-oblong,  sinuate-lobed  :  lobes  usually  fire,  sometimes  three 
or  seven,  orate,  acute,  entire  or  repand.  prickly.    Stem  1ft  to 
lift  high,  straight,  branched,  rery  prickly.    Porto  Rico,  187L 
Greenhouse  annual.    (F.  M.  521 ;  F.  d.  S.  1968.) 

6.  Commersoni  (Commerson'sX    jL  in  loose,  compound  cymes ; 
calyx  teeth  as  long  as  the  tube  ;  corolla  pale  lilac  or  white,  jiru 
to  5  in.  long.    1.  sometimes,  but  not  always,  pseudo-stipitate,  oin. 
to6in.  long;  leaflets  fire  to  nine,  oblong,  acute  or  often  obtuse, 
the  terminal  one  much  the  longest,  the  lowest  pair  much  dwarfed ; 

Rootstock  bearing  copious  larsre  tubers. 
'Hardy  perennial.  (R.  G.  1885,  p.  368, 
and  R.  H.  1833,  pp.  493,  499,  under  name  of  S.  OArondu.) 

S.  cornicolatnm  (homed).    A  garden  synonym  of  S.  tornigerum. 

S.  cornigerum  (.horn-bearing).  JL  erect ;  calyx  small ;  corolla 
violet,  star-shaped,  three  or  four  times  longer  than  the 
calyx ;  racemes  terminal,  loose,  few-flowered,  fr.  yellow,  pendent, 
crate-conical,  bearing  fire  blunt,  conical,  horn-like  appendages. 
1.,  cauline  ones  l^in.  long,  trisected,  the  segments  marcescent, 
caducous;  those  of  the  branches  sessile,  cordate,  ovate-oblons, 
acuminate,  nearly  triangular.  Brazil,  1868.  Store  climber. 
(R,  H.  186$,  33.)  STK.  &  eormicuiatum  (of  gardens). 

S.  crinitom  (hairy).  jL,  calyx  fire-parted ;  corolla  white,  l|in. 
to  2in.  in  diameter ;  racemes  lateral,  cymose,  nearly  simple,  4in. 
long.  fr.  silky-rillous,  seren  lines  long.  L  petioiate,  broadly 
orate,  If t  to  2ft  long,  unequally  cordate,  undulated,  sinuate- 
lobed,  hairy,  purple-reined;  lobes  short,  slightly  acute,  tomen- 
tose-woolly  on  both  sides,  yellowish-green  and  unarmed  above, 
whiter  and  prickly  beneath.  Stem  and  branches  armed  with 
many  prickles.  A.  4ft  to  5ft  Cayenne.  Greenhouse. 

S.  crispum  (carted).*  Potato-tree.  JL  fragrant ;  calyx  fire- 
toothed  ;  corolla  bluish-purple,  fire-cleft,  eight  to  ten  lines  in 
diameter ;  corymbs  Sin.  to  3iin.  long,  terminal,  at  length  lateral 
Jr.  yellowish-  white,  as  large  as  peas.  L  simple,  undirided,  entire 


S.  c.  lignstrinmn  (Priret-leared). 
corymbs.    L  sub-cordate, 


12ft  to  14ft  high  against  a  walL    (B.  M.  3795 ;  B.  R.  1516 ; 
L.  B.  C-  1969  ;  P.  M.  B.  iii.  L) 

jL  in  glabrous,  few-flowered 
long,  highly  glabrous.    Branches 
terete^ataon^green.    Chili,  18SL    (L.  B.  C.  1963,  under  name 

S.  cyjuiantluim  (blue-floweredX  *-,  calyx  much  spreading,  five- 
parted;  corolla  blue,  2in.  to  2£in.  in  diameter;  peduncles  2in. 
long,  whitish,  prickly,  hairy ;  racemes  nearly  4in.  long,  about 
firSlowered.  L  petioiate,  cordate,  ovate-elliptic,  undulated,  14in. 
long,  almost  unarmed,  sinnate-repand  or  sinuate-lobed  ;  petioles 
>,  villous.  Branches  stellate,  villous, 
A.  6ft  Brazil,  1880,  Greenhouse. 
;  Felon- wood;  Woody 

ade.  JL  many,  drooping;  calyx  lobes  obtuse;  corolla 
or  white,  iin.  in  diameter,  the  lobes  rerolute ;  cymes 
1,  leaf -opposed  or  lateral  *.  red,  rarely  yellow^reen, 


2iin.  to  Sin.  long,  sub-terete, 
whitish,  prickly,  and  hairy. 


Inf^ppoaed 

. ameter.    I.  orate  or 

parted,  lin.  to  Sin.  long,  act 


Stem  4ft  to  6ft  long. 


Solannm — continued. 
trailing.      Europe  (Britain),  Ac. 
F.  D.607;  Sy.  En.  B.  930.) 


Perennial.     (B.   M.  PL  190; 

S.D.mar»num(sea-loring).  t  fleshy.  Stem  prostrate,  branched. 
South.  Coast* 

S.  escnlentnm  (edibleX    A  synonym  of  5.  Jleltmgemm. 

S,  etnberosum  (non-tuberous).    A  form  of  S.  tuftmmm. 

S.  FontaaesUuram  (Fontaines').  jL,  calyx  nreeolate.  fire-cleft ; 
corolla  yellow,  scarcely  regular,  nine  to  ten  lines  in  diameter 
semi-fire-cteft,  the  n^muSTtmipMtlit,  woolly- rillo  us  i5&\ 
racemes  three  or  four-flowered,  nearly  2in.  long.  L  petioiate 
sub-pinnatipartite,  6in.  long;  lobes  unequally  sinuate? 4bT  to 
2Jin.  long,  hairy  and  prickly  on  both  sides  ;  prickles  yellow,  2n. 
to  am.  long.  Stem  rigid.  A.  4ft  Mexico.  1813.  Hardy  annual, 
armed  with  recurred  prickles.  (B.  R.  177.) 

S.  fragrans  (fragrant).    A  synonym  of  Cypkomandn  betaeea. 

S.  gisantemn  (gigantic).*  JL,  corolla  blue,  tin.  in  diameter, 
the  tube  nearly  as  long  as  the  lobes ;  cymes  terminal,  densely 
many-flowered,  stellately  white-woolly.  L  oblong,  cuneate  at 
both  ends,  Sin.  long,  undulated.  Stem  thick,  Soft,  pricklr, 
stellately  white- woofly.  A.  10ft  to  25ft  India,  1792,  Plant  sub- 
arboreous.  Greenhouse.  (B.  M.  1921.) 

S.  glaueophyUnm  (glancous-leared).     A   garden  synonym  of 


S.  glaucum  (glancousX  /.,  calyx  cyathiform,  fire-cleft; 
blue,  star-shaped,  ten  to  eleven  lines  in  diameter  ;  corymbs  ter- 
minal, at  length  lateral.  Sin.  long,  sub  trichotomous.  /:  rery 
shortly  petioiate,  lanceolate-oblong,  acuminate,  oin.  to  6in.  long, 
glaucous,  white  -  margined  ;  petioles  whitish,  wing  -  margined. 
Stem  erect,  simple,  smooth,  glaucous.  A.  6ft.  Buenos  Arres, 
1880.  Stove  perennial  (B.  H.  iii.  p.  165.)  Sv.V  5.  vlauevphyUum 
(of  gardens). 

S.  Hookeriannm  (Hookers).  /.,  calyx  of  four  deep  segments, 
the  lower  eridently  formed  of  two,  coherinz  at  the  margin  ; 
corolla  blue,  eight  to  sixteen  lines  in  diameter, "tive-deft,  the  lobes 
shorter  than  the  tube ;  cymes  corymbiform,  one  or  few-flowered. 
fr.  dark  blue.  L  lanceolate  or  eilip;ic-ol>lon^,  rather  blunt,  Un. 
to  4m.  long,  tapering  into  the  short  petioles,  entire.  Stem  un- 
armed. A.  4ft  to  7ft.  Mexico.  1793.  A  very  variable,  stove 
shrub.  (B.  M.  270S,  under  name  of  5.  coriaceum.) 

S,  hybridum  (hybrid,'.  jL,  corolla  pale  blue,  five-cleft,  seven  to 
ei:;nt  lines  across  ;  c)ines  or  umbels  sessile  or  shortly  pedunculate. 
All  the  year.  /.  persistent,  ovate-conlate,  sinuate-repand,  Sjin. 
to  4in.  long,  including  the  petioles,  steii:ue-touientose,  almost 
unarmed.  Stems  suffruticose.  h.  2ft.  Mexico,  ic.  Stove. 

S.  indicam  (In.lian).  A.,  calyx  lobes  ,:in.  long  ;  corolla  blue,  lin. 
to  lin.  iu  diameter,  the  lobes  broadly  triangular,  tomentose 
outside  ;  racemes  lateral,  many-flowered  ;  peduncles  short,  extra- 
axillary,  fr.  yellow.  I.  ovate,  sinuate  or  lobed.  5in-  to  oin.  long, 


stellately  woolly  beneath,  prickly  on  the  nerves  ;  petioles  lin. 
long.  A.  lit  to  6ft.  India,  China,  and  Malaj-a,  17S2.  A  very 
prickly,  much-branched,  stove  under-shrut-.  Sv>.  5.  Anyuin 


(H.  E.  F.  1S9X 

S.  Jamesli  (James'X  X-,  corolla  white,  the  segments  lanceo- 
late-deltoid, equalling  the  tuhe  ;  cymes  few-flowered,  fr.  globose. 
L  distinctly  petioiate ;  leaflets  nine  to  eleven,  oblong-lanceolate, 
acuminate.  Stem  short,  slender.  Tubers  n-.inute.  ATSin.  South- 
western United  States  and  Mexico,  13S4.  Hardy  perennial. 
(B.  M.  6766.) 

S.  jasminoides  (Jasmine-likeX*  <-,  calyx  short,  five-toothed; 
corolla  bluish-white,  nine  to  ten  lines  in  diameter,  deeply  tive- 
cleft,  spreading;  racemes  lin.  to  Ijin.  long,  about  ten-flowered. 
1.  petioiate,  mostly  sub-cordate,  ovate-acuminate,  entire  or  sub- 
repand,  rounded  at  base,  Ijin.  long,  sometimes  two  to  fire-cleft 
or  parted,  and  2in.  to  2jin.  long.  Stems  many.  3ft.  to  4ft  long, 
twiasy,  sarmentose.  leafv.  South  America,  1838.  Greenhouse, 
deciduous  twiner.  (B.  R.  xxxiii.  33:  P.  M.  B.  viii.  5.)  The  rariety 
tolui  tariegatU  has  leaves  blotched  with  creamy- white. 

S,  ladniatam  (tornX    A  synonym  of  S.  aneulare. 

S.  lanceolatam  (lanceolate-lea vedX  *.,  calyx  five-cleft ;  corolla 
blue,  lin.  in  diameter,  semi- five-cleft,  the  segments  ovate-tri- 
anjular  ;  cymes,  or  cymose  corymbs,  lin.  to  4in.  long,  unarmed. 
.fr.  orange-coloured,  erect,  globose.  1.  lanceolate  or  oblong- 
lanceolate,  6in.  to  Sin.  long,  acuminate,  acute,  unequal  at  base, 
obscurely  greenish-canescent  above ;  petioles  fire  to  ten  lines 
long.  Stem  6ft  or  more  high,  with  a  few  short,  straight 
prickles.  Mexico,  1800.  Store.  (R  M.  2173.) 

S.  lycioides  lodastertmnLrcium-likeX  JL,  calyx  fire-parted; 
corolla  angular,  violet,  yellow  within,  with  a  fire-rayed,  dark 
purple  star;  peduncles  filiform,  bearing  one  flower,  axillary. 
L  elliptic,  obovate-elliptic,  or  ovate-lanceolate,  entire,  cuneate 
at  base,  shortly  decurrent  into  the  petioles,  paler  beneath,  rin. 
to  liin.  long.  Branches  numerous,  spiny.  A.  4ft  Peru,  179L 
Store.  (B.  R.  xxxii.  25,  under  name  of  S.  fyciouiw.) 


>.  macrantherum  (large-antheredx  JL  snb-corymbose,  long- 
pedicellate;  calyx  sinuately  five  lobed ;  corolla  violet,  with  a 
tive-parted  limb  lin.  to  liin-  in  diameter ;  anthers  brown,  thick, 
Bin.  long ;  panicle  solitary,  Sin.  to  Sin.  long.  jr.  red,  globose,  lin. 
in  diameter.  L  long-petiolate,  orate,  acuminate,  rounded  or 
sub-cordate  at  base,  entire  or  sub-repand,  hairy-pubescent,  Sin. 
to  oin.  long.  Stems  climbing,  woody/  Mexico.  IBS0.  Orrer.- 
boose,  (B.  R.  xxriL  7.) 
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Solanum  —  continued. 
Melongena  (Melongen 


arm*  «IIIH»I»  ™  -ongated,  lin.  to  Sin.  in  diameter, 
edible'"  I  ovate,  sinuate  or  lobed,  Sin.  to  tin.  £•&•»£•*•& 
woolly  beneath,  prickly,  rarely  all  unarmed.  A.  2ft  to  8ft 

^  tr^i^^n^^r4^;^^ 

annual.  SYS.  S.  esculentum.   There  are  several  {rarden  varieties  of 


Solanum— continued 
S.  maoranthuin  (large-flowered) 


BringaU  or  Brinjal;  Egg  Plant; 


FIG.  498.  SOLANUM  MARONIENSE. 


deft,  outside,  as  well  as  the  peduncles  and  pedicels,  snowy-to- 
mentose.  Jr.  yellow,  pendulous,  globose,  lin.  or  more  in  diameter. 
1.  sub-cordate,  sinuate-lobed,  prickly  on  both  sides,  snowy-to- 
mentose  beneath,  whitish-margined  above.  Stem  erect,  3ft.  to 
4ft  high,  snowy-tomentose,  prickly.  Abyssinia,  1775.  Green- 
house. (B.  M.  1928.) 

8.  maroniense  (Maroni  River).»  fl.,  calyx  4in.  to  Jin.  in  diameter, 
unarmed  or  prickly ;  corolla  bluish-violet,  five  or  six-cleft,  liin. 
to  2iin.  in  diameter,  the  segments  acute ;  racemes  cymose,  lin. 
to  5in.  long,  seven  to  twelve-flowered.  I.  solitary,  sub-sessile, 
attenuated  into  winged  petioles  lOin.  to  15in.  long,  cuneate, 
ovate,  lanceolate,  or  lanceolate-elliptic,  sinuate-angled  or  sinuate- 
lobed;  lobes  nine  or  ten,  entire  or  sub-repand,  prominently 
prickly  on  the  veins.  Stem  prickly,  branched  at  apex.  h.  6ft. 
to  14ft.  Brazil.  Stove.  See  Fig.  498.  (B.  M.  4158,  under  name 
of  S.  macranthum.) 


this  ;  the  following  are  two  of  the  best :  CHINESE  BRINJAL,  fruit 
white,  long,  very  juicy,  less  fibrous  than  other  sorts ;  LARGE 
PURPLE,  fruit  sometimes  as  much  as  6in.  or  7in.  long,  and  1ft 
in  circumference.  See  also  Aubergine. 

S.  myrtifollum  (Myrtle-leaved),  fl.,  corolla  blue,  five-parted, 
the  segments  broadly  ovate,  undulated,  acute ;  racemes  short, 
lateral.  I.  lanceolate,  glabrous,  attenuated  at  both  ends. 
Branches  terete,  green,  h.  3ft.  South  America.  Greenhouse. 
(L.  B.  C.  1431.) 

S.  nigrum  (black).  Hound  Berry,  fl.  few,  drooping ;  calyx  lobes 
obtuse ;  corolla  white,  £in.  to  |in.  in  diameter,  the  lobes  ciliated, 
recurved ;  cymes  lateral,  umbellate.  Jr.  black,  yellow,  or  red, 
Jin.  in  diameter.  L  rhomboid-ovate,  narrowed  into  the  pe- 
tioles, lin.  to  3in.  long,  sinuate  or  toothed  Stem  erect,  6m. 
to  2ft.  high,  usually  tubercled.  Europe  (BiiUiiii).  &c.  Annual. 
(Sy.  Kn.  B.  931.) 
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Solannm- 

S.  n.  miniatum 
(Sy.  En.  B.  93£) 


(scarlet).    Jr.  scarlet     L   toothed.      Kent 


(sharp-fruited).    X-  borne  in  loose,  few-flowered 
sold,  cuspidate.    L  distinctly  petiol 

_  _  ,  oblong-lanceolate,  acuminate.    Sta 

slender.    Tubers  minute.    Mountains  of  Central  Mexico. 


cymes,    fr.  ellipsoid,  cuspidate.    L  distinctly  petiolate;  .«^.o 
nine  to  eleven,  oblong-lanceolate,  acuminate.    Stem  short  and 


perennial.    This  species  is  not  in  cultivation. 


Hardy 


S.  platanifolinm  (Plane-leaved). 
prickly  in  fruit  ;  corolla  dilated  wit 
diameter,  five-parted  ;  peduncles 


JL,   calyx   small,   five-cleft, 
th  violet,  seven  to  eight  lines  in 


usually  one-flowered,  unarmed. 
1  with  green  and  white,  at  length  yellow, 
petiolate,  five-lobed,  SJin.  long ;  lobes  ir- 
regularly incised,  ciliated  on  the  margins.    Stem  hairy,  sparsely 
pnckly.     A.  3ft  to  4ft    Northern  South  America.    Greenhousi 


sub-shrub.    (B.  M.  2618.) 

(false  Capsicum).*     X 


Cherry. 


JL,  corolla  white,  five-parted  ;  pedicels  solitary  or  few  in  a  lateral 
fascicle;  common  peduncle  scarcely  any.  fr.  scarlet,  rarely 
yellow,  globose,  about  }in.  in  diameter.  L  oblanceolate  or  oblong, 

base  into 


often  repand, 


globose,  abou 
epand,  bright 
etioles,  t  4 


green  and  shining,  narrowed  at 


short  petioles,     t  4ft.     Madeira,    1596.     Greenhouse.    A   few 
handsome  hybrids  have  been  raised  from  this  species. 

S.  P.-C.  rlgldum  (rigid),     fr.  bright  orange-colour,  globose.    A 

fine,  ornamental,  garden  hybrid.    1868. 
S.  P.-C.  Weatherilli  (Weatherill's).    fr.  bright  orange-coloured, 

oval,  pointed.   L  strongly-veined,  wavy.  1868.   A  handsome  shrub. 

S.  pyraeanthnm  (fire-thorn).*  ./I.,  calyx  five-cleft  :  corolla  bluish- 
violet,  lin.  in  diameter,  the  segments  cuspidate;  peduncles  2in. 
long;  racemes  cymose,  simple,  many-flowered.  L  petiolate, 
oblSng,  acuminat^,  acute,  unequal  at  base,  Sin.  to  6in.  long,  pin- 
natifid,  the  lobes  ovate-lanceolate.  Stem  3ft  to  6ft  high,  terete, 
leafy.  Madagascar,  1789.  A  handsome,  greenhouse,  prickly  sub- 
shrub.  (B.M.2547  ;  F.  d.  S.  241L) 


S.  qnercifolinm  (Oak -leaved).  JL,  calyx  five-toothed ;  corolla 
violet  four  or  five  times  longer  than  the  eijyx.  five-cleft,  the 
segments  acute  •  racemes  terminal,  at  length  lateral,  2m.  to  3in. 
long.  ^impari>innatmd,shgh^gUbroS,  five  to  seven-lobed, 
decurrent  into  the  petioles,  slightly  ciliated,  Ufa.  to  ttin.  long ; 
lobes  ovate-oblong,  obtuse  or  acute.  Stem  3ft  to  5ft  high, 
scabrous.  A.  2ft  Pern,  1787.  Hardy  perenniaL 

\s»*<«^gag«B5f3«5r-£ 


or  fiTe-flowered.   fr.  globose,  the  size  of  a  : 
^  edlWa^eordate^rinn.te^rf^kwir 


1ft.  to  lift  long; 

cion^r^es^t7  Stem  suffruticose.  'A.  4ft  to  6ft   Peru:  Green- 
house.    (B.  M.  2739.) 

S.  robustum  (robust).*  JL  clustered ;  calyx  cyathiform,  nearly 
five-parted ;  corolla  white,  ovoid,  lin.  in  diameter,  five-parted ; 
racemes  liin.  to  2in.  long.  fr.  globose,  hairy,  ferruginous-orange. 
L  ovate-elliptic,  acuminate,  sinnate-lobed,  green  and  tomentose- 
velvety  above,  ochraceous- ferruginous  and  woolly-tomentose 
beneath,  prickly  on  both  sides,  Sin.  to  Sin.  or  more  long. 
Branches  robust,  densely  woeUj-tomentose,  prickly.  A.  2ft  to  4ft. 
Brazil,  1868.  A  vigorous  and  highly  ornate,  sub-arborescent 
the  sub-tro^cal  garden.  (Bef.  B.  37.) 


plant,  well  suited  for 


J.s: 


with  jive  'I.'.. 

i^te7nate7~Sn7~to~Sn.  lonfc  with  are  or  nine 
segments,  waved  at  the  margins,  but  otherwise^ entire. 
procumbent   or  ascending.     A.  2ft     Chili,  1839. 


a  compound 


procumbent 

perenniaL    (B.  M.  5222; 


B.  F.  G.  ser.  iL  177.) 


py).  JL,  calyx  cyathiform,  deeply  five-cleft ; 
j^^ik ^toieeVlo^the'Slyx,  deeply 
2in.  to  3m.  long  and  broad, 
- 


tNMleft,  Sin.  in 
dichotomoos.    fr. 
entire.    Stem  erect  brand 
Pern,  1825.     Greenhouse. 
S.  Seaforthlanmn  (Seaforth's).*  JL.  calyx 
toothed;  corolla  pale  red  or 
long ;  pedicels  diverging ;  cymes  r 
fr.  yellowish-red,  globose,    t  petiolate,  ovate, 
liin.  to  r 
toted 


to  Sin.  long ;   lower  ones  (or  all) 
lal  segment  liin.  to  Sin.  long.    We 
(ATBrB.504  ;  B.  M.  19& ;  R 


trailer.     (A.  B.  B 


M. 

S.  sisymbriif 


of  & 


ived).«   JL  racemose ;  calyx 

ite.  lin.  or  more  in  diameter, 


sinuate,   or  even  again 


ti&iSFVff 


.- 

und«ame  of  &  Baibuii  ;  B.  R.  140,  under  name  of  S.  decur- 
rent.) 

S.  s.  acnttloliuin  pnTpureiflornm  (acntely-lobed,  pnrple- 
flo^ered).  rf.  purple  L  pinnatifid.  (B.  M.  2828,  under  name 
of  S.  Balbitti  purpurea.) 


Solannm — continued. 


hemispherical, 


S.  somniculentmu(sleep-givingX  JL,  calyx  nearl  , 

small,  ten-cleft  ;  corolla  diluted  with  violet,  2tn.  broad,  five-plicate 
and  angled  ;  peduncles  axillary,  one-flowered.  I.  solitary  o?  twin, 
petiolate,  orate,  acuminate,  oblique  and  acute  at  base,  2  Jin.  long. 
Stem  erect,  branched,  pilose.  A.  lift  Mexico.  Greenhouse. 


Ugernm  (star-bearingX  JL  rather  small,  in  lateral  m- 
;  calyx  lobes  narrow ;  corolla  bine,  deeply  divided,  fr.  red, 
globular,  small.  I.  petiolate,  lanceolate  or  ovate-lanceolate,  acute 
or  acuminate,  rarely  broad  and  obtuse,  usually  2in.  to  4in.  long. 
A.  6ft  or  less.  Australia,  182i  An  erect,  slightly  prickly,  green- 
shrub.  (S.  E.  B.  LL.  88.) 

drooping;  calyx  stellate-pilose,  seven 
hitish-viotet,  rotate,  deeply  five-deft; 
d, 


;T'' 


Uin.  in  diameter,  resembling  tomatoes, 
equally  sub-cordate,  sinuate-repand.  Sin.  to  8m.  long*"-'  lobes" short 
and  slightly  obtuse,  with  violet  prickles  beneath.  Stem  1ft  or 
more  high,  simple,  almost  unarmed,  purplish.  Texas,  Ac.,  1S6L 
Half-hardy  annual  (F.  d.  S.  1398.)  "  S.  texamtm  is  probably 
not  Texan,  although  raised  from  seeds  said  to  have  been  col- 
lected  there.  It  is  probably  &  inUyrifolium  of  Poiret  -  (Gray, 
"Synopsis"). 

S.  Torreyi  (Torrey'sX  JL  large  and  handsome ;  calyx  often  six 
lobed  ;  corolla  violet,  rarely  white,  I3in.  in  diameter,  the  lobes 
broadly  ovate ;  cymes  at  first  terminal,  loose,  two  or  three-cleft 
fr.  yellow,  globose,  lin.  in  diameter.  L  ovate,  with  a  truncate 
or  sub-cordate  base,  sinuately  five  to  seven-lobed,  4in.  to  6in. 
long  ;  lobes  entire  or  undulated,  obtuse,  unarmed.  Prickles 
small  and  subulate,  scanty,  sometimes  nearly  wanting.  A.  1ft 
to  2ft  Texas  and  Arkansas,  1878.  Half-hardy  perenniaL  (B.  M. 
6461.) 


1  (three-lobedX  JL,  calyx  small,  green ;  lobes  ovate, 
sub-acute ;  corolla  lin.  to  1  Jin.  in  diameter,  violet,  blue,  or  white  ; 
lobes  ovate-oblong,  obtuse,  the  midrib  of  each  white  at  the  base, 
giving  a  stellate  appearance  to  the  base  of  the  corolla  ;  peduncles 
solitary  or  accompanied  by  a  single-flowered  pedicel,  three  to  six- 
flowered.  Jr.,  berry  scarlet  globose,  size  of  a  large  pea.  I.  Ha. 
to  Sin.  long,  oblong,  rounded,  or  ovate,  sinuately  three  to  flve- 
lobed,  smooth,  shining.  Stem,  petioles,  midrib,  sometimes  the 
nerves  of  the  leaf  beneath,  and  often  the  peduncles,  aimed  with 
stout  recurved  prickles.  A.  2ft  to  5ft.  East  Indies,  1759.  A 
prostrate,  rambling,  or  climbing,  nearly  glabrous  nndershrab. 
(B.  M.  6866.) 

S.  tnberosnm  (tuberous-rooted).  Potato.  /.,  corolla  lilac  or 
white,  with  short,  deltoid  segments.  fr.  usually  globose. 
L  shortly  petiolate;  leaflets  many-jugate,  ovate  or  oblong, 
acute.  Tubers  large.  A.  3ft  more  or  fesT  South  America,  15% 
(J.  H.  S.  L  1-4;  T.  H.  S.  v.  11.)  For  culture,  enumeration  of 
varieties,  <tc..  tee  Potato.  Several  so-called  Uberous-rooted 
species  are  referred,  by  Mr.  Baker,  to 
varieties. 

S.  t.  demissnxn  (humble).    JL,  calyx   five-cleft,    ~-   ~»— ._ 
triangular,    acuminate;    corolla   violet   circular,   ten-toothed, 
/rrspheroid,   glabrous.     L   somewhat  interruptedly 
leaflets   rounded-obovate.     Boot   tuberous.     Mexico, 
prostrate,   hardy   perenniaL    (J.  H.  S.  UL   69,  under 
S.  d£oiif*t*tn.) 

S.  t.  etnberosom  (non-tuberous).  JL  large,  borne  in  rich 
clusters ;  calyx  seirments  not  pointed ;  corolla  of  a  bright  purple, 
with  a  golden-yellow  centre.  L  nearly  glabrous.  Tubers  want- 
ing.  Chili,  1833.  (B.  R.  1712,  under  name  of  S.  etnll in  •!••,) 
.  /.  deeply  coloured,  large,  fr.  dotted 
point*/  £,  leafle^feweTthan  in  the 
•  hairy  beneath  ;  petiole  longer.  Tubers 
'excellent  taste,  with  yellow  flesh.  Mexico.  (B,  H. 
1853,  6,' under  name  of  S. 


llaanm  (Tweedie's).  JL  large,  nodding,  in  umbellate 
;  calyx  deeply  five-cleft ;  corolla  white  or  pale  blue, 
temi-five-cleft  L  sub-cordate,  ovate,  acute,  angular- 


four  rounded  teeth ; 


sub-cordate,   orate,  acute, 
petiolesT  A.  Lift    ~ 
^M.3385.) 
(slightly  hooked),   ^caly^campanulate,  with 


at  length  spreading, 
I.  entire,  ovate-lanceolate, 

SU^P^SS  jnsasr* 


five-parted  ;  panicle  terminal,  simple. 
sub-cwdate,  obsoletely  pubescent 
pubescent    Brazil,  1837. 

S.  wennstnto  (charming).    A  synonym  of  & 

S.  Wallisii  (WallisO-  JL  in  loose,  pedunculate  cymes;  corolla 
purple,  lin.  to  Uin.  m  diameter;  peduncles  blackish  -  violet 
fr.  violet,  marbled  and  spotted  with  a  paler  colour,  large,  plum- 
shaped,  edible.  L  simple/  lanceolate,  acuminate,  entire,  3ln.  to 
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covered  with  red,  stellate  prickles.  Native  country  unknown. 
Suffrutescent,  armed  with  prickles,  half-hardy.  A  garden 
species.  (R.  H.  1865,  p.  430.) 

8.  Wendlandii  (Wendland's).  /.  lilac-blue,  2Jin  in  diameter ; 
cymes  6in.  and  more  across,  terminating  pendulous  branches. 
August.  I.  bright  green,  variable,  2in.  to  10m.  long,  l±in.  to  4m. 
broad;  uppermost  ones  simple,  oblong,  acuminate,  with  a 
cordate  base,  or  three-lobed,  with  the  lobes  sub-equal  or 
unequal,  and  sometimes  lobed  at  the  sides,  or  trifoliolate  with 
equal  or  unequal  leaflets ;  lower  leaves  on  the  branches  6m.  to 
lOin.  long,  pinnate  below  and  pinnatifld  above,  with  four  to  six 
pairs  of  lobes  or  leaflets,  which  are  ovate  or  oblong,  entire  and 
acuminate  ;  prickles  on  the  stems,  branches,  and  petioles  few, 
scattered,  short,  hooked.  Costa  Rica,  1882.  Climbing,  glabrous, 
stove  shrub.  (B.  M.  6914.) 

SOLARIA  (named  in  honour  of  Francisci  do  Borja 
Solar,  an  eminent  Chilian  mathematician).  SYN.  Symea. 
OBD.  Liliaceoe.  A  monotypic  genus.  The  species  is  a 
remarkable,  greenhouse,  bulbous  plant.  It  thrives  in  a 
compost  of  sandy  loam  and  leaf  mould.  The  bulbs  must 
be  kept  nearly  dry  during  their  resting  period,  the  quantity 
of  water  being  gradually  diminished  as  the  leaves  begin 
to  die  down.  Propagation  may  be  effected  by  seeds,  or 
by  offsets. 

S.  miersioides  (Miersia-like).  fl.  green,  small,  inconspicuous, 
pedicellate,  erect,  many  in  a  terminal  umbel ;  perianth  segments 
connate  at  base  in  a  shortly  campanulate  tube,  spreading  above  ; 
stamens  three ;  involucral  bracts  two,  scarious ;  scape  simple, 
leafless.  Spring.  /.  (?  always)  radical,  solitary,  broad-linear. 
h.  4in.  Chfli,  1871.  SYN.  Symea  ffillesioiden  (Ref.  B.  260). 

SOLAR,  INFLUENCE.  Inasmuch  as  all  life  on 
the  earth  depends  upon  the  warmth  and  light  of  the 
sun,  it  follows  that  Solar  Influence  upon  plants  is  of 
the  most  far-reaching  kind.  The  conversion  of  mineral 
compounds  and  gases  into  food  suitable  for  the  nourish- 
ment of  plants,  goes  on  only  during  light  in  their  green 
parts,  where  chlorophyll  exists ;  on  this  food,  formed  in 
their  tissues,  all  green  plants  subsist,  and  all  parasitic 
plants  and  animals  are  nourished  indirectly  by  it,  as 
they  feed  on  living  or  dead  plants.  But,  apart  from 
this,  the  most  important  of  all  influences  upon  plant- 
life,  the  sun  exerts  certain  other  powers ;  and  it  is 
necessary  for  gardeners  to  take  advantage  of  these,  or 
to  ward  off  the  evils  resulting  from  their  action, 
according  to  the  requirements  of  the  plants  affected. 

Leaving  untouched  the  subject  of  the  Sun's  Influence 
in  regulating  the  seasons,  the  present  article  will  deal 
only  with  the  effects  of  exposure  to  the  sun's  rays 
during  the  season  of  active  vegetation.  All  are  familiar 
with'  the  fact  that  the  sun  gives  both  heat  and  light. 
To  a  certain  extent,  the  heat-rays  may  be  converted 
into  light,  or  the  light-rays  into  heat ;  but  this  need  not 
be  taken  account  of  here.  The  heat-rays  are  the  chief 
source  of  heat  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  and,  except 
in  hotbeds  and  hothouses,  they  are  the  only  source 
available  in  horticulture.  They  originate  the  vital  pro- 
cesses of  germination  in  seeds,  and  of  the  bursting  of 
new  buds  and  leaves  on  the  bare  branches  in  spring. 
But,  in  dry  summers,  and  especially  in  confined  situa- 
tions, fully  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays,  the  air  and  the 
soil  become  parched  with  drought,  and  plants  perish  for 
lack  of  water.  This  danger  must  be  warded  off  by 
watering  the  plants,  or  by  irrigation,  if  that  is  practi- 
cable ;  and  subjects  that  are  peculiarly  liable  to  injury 
from  drought  should  be  protected  under  some  kind  of 
shelter,  such  as  an  awning.  A  temperature  higher  than 
that  to  which  a  plant  is  accustomed,  if  continued  for 
some  time,  is  apt  to  induce  in  it  a  weak  habit  of  growth, 
owing  to  over- stimulation;  new  branches  and  leaves 
being  produced  more  rapidly  than  food  can  be  supplied 
for  their  full  development.  Certain  injurious  effects  of 
exposure  to  too  great  heat  of  the  sun  will  be  treated  of 
under  San-burning-. 

Plants  differ  a  good  deal  in  the  amount  of  light  that 
they  require.  Most  green  plants  need  to  be  exposed  to 
full  sunshine  for  some  part  of  each  day ;  and  if  this,  or, 
at  least,  full  daylight,  is  withheld,  they  turn  pale  and 
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sickly,  and,  sooner  or  later,  perish.  On  the  other  hand, 
many  Ferns,  and  a  few  flowering  plants,  suffer  in  health 
when  exposed  to  bright  sunshine  :  these  plants  require 
shady  places,  e.g.,  shade  of  dense  forests  or  caves.  In 
gardens,  they  require  special  protection  from  light,  and 
are  usually  shaded  by  green  glass,  or  by  green  paint  on 
the  glass,  or,  better,  by  thin  green  cloth,  as  this  can 
be  removed  in  dull,  cloudy  weather. 

Like  heat,  light  sometimes  proves  too  great  a  stimulus, 
and  plants  suffer  from  excess  of  it.  In  greenhouses, 
plants  not  unfrequently  have  their  leaves  marked  with 
dry  spots,  that  look  as  if  scorched  through  the  tissues. 
For  their  supposed  causes,  and  for  the  most  successful 
preventive  treatment,  see  Sun-burning. 

SOLDANELLA  (a  diminutive  of  solidus,  a  piece  of 
money ;  alluding  to  the  shape  of  the  leaves).  OBD. 
PrimulacecB.  A  small  genus  (three  or  four  species)  of 
very  pretty,  mostly  hardy,  glabrous,  perennial  herbs, 
inhabiting  the  Alps  of  Central  Europe.  Flowers  blue, 
violet,  or  rose,  rarely  white,  nodding ;  calyx  five-parted, 
persistent;  corolla  hypogynous,  infundibular-campanulate, 
five-lobed  to  the  middle,  the  lobes  imbricated  ;  stamens 
affixed  to  the  throat  of  the  corolla;  scapes  slender,  soli- 
tary or  few,  one-flowered  or  umbellately  many-flowered. 
Leaves  long-petiolate,  thick,  cordate-orbicular  or  reni- 
form,  entire.  S.  alpina  is  one  of  the  most  charming 
alpine  plants  in  our  gardens.  The  species  succeed  in  a 
peat  border,  or  in  pots  of  peat  and  loam.  Propagation 
may  be  effected  by  seeds,  or  by  division. 


FIG.  499.  SOLDANELLA  MONTANA. 

S.  alpina  (alpine).*  Blue  Moonwort.  fl.  violet,  fimbriated,  pen 
deiit;  style  equalling  or  exceeding  the  corolla;  pedicels  pu- 
bescent, slightly  glandular  ;  scapes  two  to  four-flowered.  April. 
I  roundish-reniform,  entire  or  sub-repand,  or  loosely  and 
remotely  ciliated,  h.  3in.  1656.  (B.  M.  49;  F.  d.  S.  994; 
J.  F.  A.  118.)  A  variety,  Wheeleri,  is  the  most  floriferous  form 
of  this  plant. 

S.  Clusii  (Clusius').  /.  blue,  campanulate,  with  a  neatly  notched 
margin  ;  style  shorter  than  the  corolla  ;  pedicels  slightly  scabrous, 
with  minute,  sessile  glands ;  scape  one,  rarely  two-flowered. 
April.  I.  cordate-reniform,  slightly  repand.  h.  2in.  to  Sin.  1820. 
(B.  M.  2163.)  SYN.  S.  pusilla  (S.  B.  F.  G.  ser.  ii.  48). 

S.  minima  (smallest),  fl.  suffused  with  lilac,  purple-striped 
within,  cut  one-third  its  length,  spreading;  style  shorter  than 
the  corolla ;  pedicels  pubescent ;  scapes  one-flowered.  April. 
I.  orbicular.  A.  2in.  1823.  (S.  B.  F.  G.  ser.  ii.  55.) 
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Soldanella  —  continued. 

S.  montana  (mountain).*  <.  purple  ;  corolla  cut  to  the  middle, 
equalled  or  exceeded  by  the  style;  pedicels  shortly  glandular- 
pubescent  ;  scapes  two  to  four-flowered.  ApriL  L  nearly  round, 
loosely  and  remotely  crenated.  A.  3in.  1816.  See  Fig.  499. 
(S.  B.  F.  G.  1L) 
S.  posilla  (null).  A  synonym  of  S.  Clutii. 

SOLEA.     A  synonym  of  lonidinm  (which  see). 
SOLENA.      A  synonym  of  Fosoqueria  (which  fee). 

SOLENANDRA  (of  Beauvois).  A  synonym  of  Galax 
(whi..-h  see). 

SOLENANTHA.  A  synonym  of  Hymenanthera 
(which  see). 

SOLENANTHUS  (from  solen,  a  tube,  and  anthoe, 
a  flower  ;  alluding  to  the  shape  of  the  corolla).  OBD. 
Boraginea.  A  genus  comprising  about  ten  species  of 
hardy,  perennial  herbs,  inhabiting  South  Europe,  and 
West  and  Russian  Asia.  Flowers  blue  or  pink,  racemose  ; 
calyx  five-parted  ;  corolla  tubular  or  nearly  funnel-shaped, 
with  a  limb  of  five  small  lobes.  Leaves  alternate. 
P.  eircinatus  has  been  introduced,  but  is  probably  cot 
now  grown. 

SOLENIDIUM    (from    solen,    a    tube,    and    euiton, 

appearance  :  in  allusion  to  the  shape  of  the  flower).     CUD. 

Orchideee.      A  monotypic  genus.      The  species  is  a  curious, 

stove,  epiphytal  orchid,  with  the  habit  of  Oncidium.      It 

differs   in    the    crest   of   its   lip   consisting   of    a   pair   of 

long,    feathery,   raised  plates,   and    in   one   or  two   other 

technical  details.     For  culture,  see  Oncidium. 

S.  racemosum  (racemose),    it  yellow,  spotted  with  red,  mediocre, 

long-pedicellate,  in  a  loose  raceme  ;  sepals  and  petals  free,  spread- 

ing ;  lip  spreading  at  the  base  of  the  column,  contracted  in  a  long 

claw  ;  scapes  axillary  under  the  pseudo-bulbs,  simple.   November. 

1.  rather  long,  ensifonn,  thinly  coriaceous,  narrowed  at  base. 

Stem  shortened,  terminating  in  a  one  or  two-leaved  pseudo-bulb. 

A.6in.    Andes  of  Columbia.    (L.  &  P.  F.  G.  iii.  102.) 

SOIiENOMEIiUS  (from  solen,  a  tube,  and  melos, 
a  limb  ;  in  allusion  to  the  tubular  perianth).  SYNS. 
Cruikshankia,  Lechlera.  OKD.  Irideae.  A  small  genus 
(two  species)  of  half-hardy,  rhizomatous  plants,  natives 
of  Chili.  Flowers  many  in  a  spathe,  shortly  pedicellate  ; 
perianth  yellow,  with  a  slender  tube  and  spreading  lobes  ; 
stamens  affixed  to  the  throat  ;  spathe  terminal,  or  a 
few  on  long  peduncles.  Leaves  radical  or  clustered  at 
the  base  of  the  stem,  linear,  and  a  few  at  the  sides  of 
the  stem.  Stems  sometimes  slightly  thickened  at  base. 
For  culture  of  8.  chilensis.  the  only  species  introduced, 
see  Sisyrinchium. 

S.  *h«a««ri«  (Chilian).     JL,  perianth  deep  yellow,  the  segments 
,  a  little 


concave  in  their  lower  half,  and  there 
at  the  very  base  ;  spathe 
ry  or  two  to  four.  June. 


SSENES5&. 

four  or  five-flowered;     

i.,  radical  ones  6in.  to  ffin.  long ;  cauline  ones  remote,  gradually 
shorter  upwards,  line&r-ensiform,  sheathing  at  base.    Stems  1ft. 


, 

to  Uft  rig,  leafy-    186a    SVNS.  Sirinchium 

(F.  £  & ^55),  STp***n««2at«M»(B.  M.  2965). 
SOLENOPHORA  (from  solen.  a  tube,  and  pherein, 
to  bear;  in  allusion  to  the  tubular  form  of  the  corolla). 
Including  Arctocalyx.  OBD.  Gesneracea.  A  small  genns 
(four  species)  of  stove,  evergreen,  branched,  scabrous- 
pubescent  shrubs,  confined  to  Mexico.  Flowers  scarlet  or 
yellow,  large,  solitary  or  few,  on  short,  axillary  peduncles; 
calyx  tube  adnate,  the  limb  five-lobed;  corolla  tnbe 
elongated,  with  a  broad  throat,  the  limb  shortly  and 
broadly  five-lobed,  sub-erect.  Leaves  opposite,  on  long 
petioles,  ample,  membranous,  often  dissimilar.  8.  End- 
licheriana,  the  only  species  introduced,  is  a  handsome 
plant,  requiring  culture  similar  to  Gloxinia  (which 
see). 

&,  Endlicheriana  (Kndlicher-s).  /.  of  a  beautiful  orange- 
colour,  marked  with  purple,  solitary  or  in  fascicles  of  two  to 
five :  corolla  infundibular-campannlate,  hairy  without,  loosely 
curved,  21in.  to  Sin.  long.  ApriL  L  much  spreading,  broadly 
elliptic,  acuminate,  hairyftfae  Ergest  1ft.  to  lift,  long;  petioles 
Sin.  to  4in.  long.  Stem  suffrutieose,  erect,  purplish,  Ift  to  2ft. 
high, MMttingaSrial  roots.  1849.  (F.d.S.5$6andL.&P.  F.G.  L 
69,  under  name  of  Arctocalyx  Rndlicheriamu.) 


SOLENOFSIS.   A  synonym  of  Laurentia  (which  tee). 

SOLIDAGO  (from  solido,  to  join  or  make  whole; 
alluding  to  reputed  vulnerary  qualities).  Golden  Bod. 
STN.  Dona.  OBD.  Composite.  A  large  genus  (about 
eighty  species)  of  mostly  hardy,  perennial  herbs,  rarely 
shrubby  at  base;  they  are  nearly  all  North  American, 
one  or  two  being  found  in  South  America,  one  in 
temperate  Asia  and  Europe,  and  one  in  the  Azores. 
Flower-heads  usually  yellow,  small,  in  racemes  or  clusters  ; 
involucre  oblong  or  narrowly-campannlate,  the  bracts 
ap  pressed,  many-seriate  ;  ray  florets  ligulate,  spreading, 
or  rarely  small  and  erect;  achenes  sub-terete  or  angled. 
Leaves  alternate,  entire  or  often  toothed.  Owing  to 
the  coarse  habit  of  these  plants,  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  impoverish  the  soil,  they  are  mostly  confined 
to  shrubberies  and  old-fashioned  borders,  where  their 
bright  yellow  flowers  contrast  well  with  Michaelmas 
Daisies.  Of  the  large  number  of  species  introduced, 
those  described  below  are  probably  the  best;  all  are 
North  American,  8.  Yirgaurea  being  also  found  in 
Britain.  Any  common  soil  is  suitable;  and  propagation 
may  be  readily  effected  by  divisions. 
g.  alttaaima  (very  tall).  A  synonym  of  S.  r»jo«. 
S.  canadensis  (Canadian).  fL-headt  small;  ray  florets  very 


>hort  ;  panicle  ample,  crowded.  August.  1.  lanceolate,  acuminate, 
sharply  serrated  (sometimes  almost  entire),  more  or  less  ubescent 
beneath  and  rough  above. 


sharply  serrated  (sometimes  almost  entire),  more  or  less  pu 
beneath  and  rough  above.    Stem  roughly  hairy.    A.  3ft.  to  oft. 
.1648. 

S.  Drummondii  (Drummond's).*  JL-foadt  sisall  ;  rays  four  or 
five,  short;  involucre!  scales  oblon?,  obtuse;  racemes  short, 
panicled.  Summer,  i.  broadly  ovate  or  oval,  somewhat  triple- 
ribbed,  coarsely  and  sharply  serrated,  some  of  them  almost 
entire,  beneath  (as  well  as  the  stem)  minutely  velvety-pubescent. 
Stem  1ft  to  3ft,  high.  1885.  (B.  M.  6805.) 

S.  elliptica  axillinora  (elliptic  -  leaved,  axillary  -  flowered). 
fl-htad*  rather  large,  in  short,  or  somewhat  elongated  and  racemi- 
forrjG.  erect  or  spreadinc  clusters,  which  are  mostly  axillary  and 
shorter  than  the  leaves.  L  oval  to  broadly  lanceolate.  S.  /ro- 
ffrant  (of  Willdenow)  is  a  narrow-leaved  form. 

S.  fragrans  (fragrant),  of  gardens.     A  synonym  of  S.  ttrotina. 

S.  fragrans  (fragrant),  of  Willdenow.  A  form  of  5.  elliptic* 
axillirtora. 

5.  lanceolata  (lanceolate-leaved).*    A.-htad-  obconical,  mostly 
sessile,  in  dense  clusters  ;  ray  florets  fifu-en  to  twenty.     Septem- 
ber.   L  linear-lanceolate,  entire,  roughish  above,  pubescent  on 
the  veins  beneath.    Stem  pubescent  a)x>ve,  corymbose.    A.  2ft. 
to  3ft.     1758.    (B.  M.  2:46.)    SY.V  Euthamia  yrainini/olia. 

6.  multiradiata  (many-rayedX    A.-headt  large,  in  a  dense,  thyr- 
soid    or  corymbose    raceme;   involucral    scales   narrow,    nearly 
glabrous  ;  ray  florets  eight  to  twelve.     July.     I.  ciliated,  oblong- 
lanceolate,  acute  or  obtuse,  tapering  to  the  base.    Stem  villous- 
pubescent,  simple,  or  rarely  branched  at  the  summit.     1776. 

S.  odora  (odorous).  JL-Itads,  ray  florets  three  or  four,  rather 
tee;  racemes  spreading,  in  a  small,  one-sided  pamcle.  July. 
L  linear-lanceoiate,  entire,  thickish,  shining,  pellnad-dotted. 
Stem  slender.  2ft.  to  3ft.  high,  often  reclined.  1699.  The  crushed 
leaves  yield  a  pleasant,  anisate  odour. 

S  patnla  (spreading).  JL-kead*,  involucral  scales  oblong  ;  ray 
florets  six  or  seven;  peduncles  scabrous-pubescent;  racemes 
mostly  short  and  crowded  on  the  elongated,  somewhat  leafy 
i^yJ^  at  length  spreading  or  recurved.  August  and  Septem- 
ber. 1.  large,  elliptic,  acute,  serrated,  smooth  and  glabrous 
beneath,  h.  2ft.  1805. 

S.  rigida  (rigid).  JL-headt  large,  in  a  compound  corymb  ter- 
minating the  simple  stem,  not  at  all  racemose  :  ray  florets  seven 


to  ten. 
thick 


September.     I.  oval  or  o 
and  rigid  •  upper  ones  clo 
ZaSZi,  thT  uppermost 


r  oblong,  copiously  feather-veined. 
closely  sessile  by  a   broad   base, 
ost  MM  entire.    Stem  stout,  Sft. 
very  leafy.    1710. 

(wrinkled).    JL-keadt  small;  involucral  scales  linear; 
raets  Tax  to  nine;   racemes  pmnicled,  spreading.     August 
L  ovate-lanceolate,  ellipticat  or  oblong,  often 
and  very  rugose,  coarsely  and  sliarply  serrated.    Stem 
"~      SYS.  S.  mitittima. 


'hairy. 

(evergreen).  JL  head*  showy;  ray 
to  ten;  racemes  short,  in  an  open  or  contracted 
panicle.  September.  J.  fleshy,  very  smooth,  enUre,  lanceolate, 
slightly  clasping,  or  the  lower  ones  Linceolate-oblone.  obscurely 
triple-nerved  Stem  smooth  and  stout,  If c  to  6ft.  high.  1699. 
S  serotina  (late).  JL-headt,  ray  florets  short ;  achenes  at  length 
mS  glabrous;  peduncles  ronghish-pubescent ;  panicle  pyra- 
midal, «T numerouTreeww*  imwmn  August  to  October. 
I  lanceolate,  acuminate,  serrated,  glabrous  except  on  the  veins 
and  usually  the  upper  surface  scabrous. 
*.  3ft.  1758.  Sv>.  £  /rayraiu  (of  gardau). 
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Solidago — continued. 

S.  speciosa  (showy).*  fl.-heads  rather  large,  somewhat  crowded 
in  numerous  erect  racemes,  forming  an  ample,  pyramidal  or 
thyrsiform  panicle;  ray  florets  about  five,  ample.  October. 
I.  thicki.sh,  rough,  with  smooth  margins,  oval  or  ovate,  slightly 
serrated;  lower  ones  4in.  to  6in.  long  (in  the  larger  forms), 
contracted  into  a  margined  petiole ;  uppermost  ones  oblong- 
lanceolate.  Stem  stout,  smooth,  3ft.  to  6ft.  high.  1817.  A  hand- 
some  species. 

S  Vlrsaurea.  Common  Golden  Rod.  fl.-heads  crowded ;  ray 
floretf  ten  to  twelve,  spreading.  July  to  September.  I.  linear- 
or  lanceolate-oblong,  lin.  to  4in.  long,  obscurely  toothed,  obtuse 
or  acute.  Stem  erect,  sparingly  branched,  h.  4m.  to  2ft.  North 
America,  Europe  (Britain),  Ac.  (Sy.  En.  B.  778.)  The  variety 
cambrica  (Sy.  En.  B.  779)  is  a  dwarf  form,  found  on  rocky 
mountain  ledges. 

SOLITARY.     Growing  singly. 

SOLLYA  (named  after  Richard  Horsman  Solly,  1778- 
1858,   a  vegetable    physiologist    and    anatomist).      OBD. 
PittosporecB.     A  small  genus  (two  species)  of  ornamental, 
greenhouse,    evergreen    twiners,    confined    to    Australia. 
Flowers  blue,  nodding,  on   slender  pedicels,  in  terminal, 
loose,  few-flowered  cymes,  or  rarely  solitary;  sepals  small, 
distinct ;  petals  spreading  from  the  base,  obovate ;  anthers 
connivent  in   a  cone    round   the   pistil.     Leaves   narrow. 
The   species  thrive   in   well-drained,  peaty  soil.      Propa- 
gated by  cuttings,  inserted  in  sand,  under  a  glass. 
S.  Dmmmondi  (Drummond's).    A  synonym  of  S.  parviflora. 
S.  heterophylla  (variable-leaved).*  Australian  Bluebell  Creeper. 
fl.,  petals  four  to  five  lines  long  ;  cymes  terminal  or  leaf-opposed, 
drooping,  usually  four  to  eight-flowered,  but  sometimes  with 
twelve  or  more  flowers.    July.    1.  varying  from  ovate-lanceolate 
to  ovate-oblong,  and  liin.  to  2in.  or  more  long,  to  lanceolate  or 
oblong-linear,  and  lin.  to  IJin.  long,  obtuse  or  slightly  acuminate, 
quite  entire,  usually  narrowed  into  short  petioles,    h.  6ft.    1830. 
(B.  M.  3523 ;  B.  B.  1466.) 

S.  h.  angustifolia  (narrow  -  leaved).  1.  narrow  •  lanceolate. 
Branches  less  twining  than  in  the  type.  (B.  R.  1840,  3,  under 
name  of  S.  linearis.) 

S.  linearis  (linear).  A  synonym  of  S.  heterophylla  angustifvlia. 
S.  parviflora  (small-flowered).*  fl.  blue,  small,  solitary  or  two 
or  three  in  a  cyme,  on  very  fine,  filiform  pedicels  ;  petals  about 
lin.  long.  July.  fr.  iin.  to  jin.  long,  tapering  to  both  ends. 
I.  lanceolate  or  oblong-linear,  the  larger  ones  often  above  lin. 
long,  but  in  some  specimens  all  under  iin.,  very  shortly  petiolate, 
and  thinner  than  in  S.  heterophyUa.  1833.  SYN.  S.  Drummondi 
(R.  G.  261,  f.  1). 


Sonclms  —  continued. 


lanceolate  or  oblong-linear,  the  larger  ones  often  above  lin. 
ig,  but  in  some  specimens  all  undei 
and  thinner  than  in  S.  heterophyUa. 

S.  salicifolia  (Willow -leaved).  Most  probably  a  garden  variety 
of  S.  heterophylla. 

SOLOMON'S  SEAL.  Beo  Folygonatum  multi- 
florum. 

SOLOMON'S  SEAL,  FALSE.     See  Smilacina. 

SOMMERFELDTIA.  A  synonym  of  Drepanocnrpus. 

SONCHUS  (from  Sogchos,  the  ancient  Greek  name 
used  by  Theophrastus).  Sow-thistle.  Including  Atalan- 
thus.  OBD.  Composite.  A  genus  comprising  about 
twenty-four  species  of  greenhouse  or  hardy,  annual  or 
perennial  herbs,  sometimes  shrubby  at  base.  Flower- 
heads  yellow,  mediocre  or  rather  large,  irregularly  corym- 
bose-paniculate or  sub-umbellate,  rarely  solitary;  invo- 
lucre conical  after  flowering,  the  bracts  in  many  series, 
imbricated ;  receptacle  flat,  naked ;  florets  all  ligulate ; 
pappus  bristles  copious.  Leaves  radical  or  alternate, 
the  cauline  ones  often  auricnlate-amplexicaul,  entire, 
toothed,  pinnatifid,  or  dissected.  8.  arvensis  (Corn  Sow- 
thistle),  8.  oleraceus  (Hare's  Lettuce,  Milk  Thistle),  and 
S.  palustris,  are  included  in  the  British  Flora.  8.  oleraceus 
was  formerly  used  as  a  potherb.  Few  of  the  species 
boast  of  any  horticultural  merit.  The  four  shrubby 
species  described  below  are  sometimes  grown  in  con- 
servatories, on  account  of  their  elegant  foliage.  They 
thrive  in  common  soil,  and  may  bo  increased  by  cuttings, 
inserted  in  sand,  under  a  glass. 

S.  gummifer  (gum-bearing).*  fl,-heads  few,  in  an  irregular, 
glabrous  corymb ;  involucral  scales  blackish  slightly  aDnresied 
acuminate.  Summer.  1.  glabrous,  pale  beneath ;  sub  radical 
ones  pinnatifid,  the  lobes  triangular,  slightly  toothed,  acuminate, 
the  terminal  one  lanceolate-oblong;  cauline  leaves  auricled^ 
rinded  amplexicaul.  h.  2ft.  to  1ft.  Canary  Islands,  1861. 


S.  Jacquini  (.Tacqnin's).*  Lachuza  de  Pastor  ;  Pastor's  Lettuce. 
fl.-heads  deep  golden-yellow,  2in.  to  3in.  in  diameter  ;  involucral 
bracts  appressed,  slightly  woolly,  obtuse.  March.  I.  crowded, 
6in.  to  12in.  long,  2in.  to  3in.  broad,  spreading  and  recurved, 
cordate  and  haif-amplexicaul,  oblanceolate,  pinnatitid  to  or 
beyond  the  middle,  denticulate  and  ciliate  :  lobes  triangular, 
acute,  h.  1ft.  to  2ft.  Canary  Islands,  1882.  A  stout,  erect, 
slightly-branched  herb,  with  a  woody  stem  below,  sparingly 
clothed  here  and  there  with  patches  of  snow-white  wool. 
(B.  M.  6142.) 

S.  pinnatus  (pinnate),  fl.-heads  in  a  corymbose,  branched 
panicle  ;  involucral  scales  appressed,  glabrous,  acuminate,  linear 
or  scarcely  lanceolate.  Summer.  I.  glabrous,  pinnatipartite  ; 
lobes  linear-lanceolate,  slightly  toothed  or  entire,  the  terminal 
one  elongated,  h.  3ft  Madeira,  1777. 

S.  radicatus  (long-rooted),  jl.-iieads  in  a  glabrous,  irregular 
corymb  ;  involucral  scales  blackish,  the  outer  ones  broadly  ovate, 
the  inner  ones  linear-lanceolate.  Summer.  I.,  radical  ones  some- 
what lyrutely  pinnatipartite,  glaucous  beneath,  with  ovate, 
obtuse,  .slightly  toothed  lobes,  the  terminal  one  obtusely  tii- 
angular  ;  cauline  leaves  auricled,  rounded,  amplexicaul.  h.  Hi. 
Canary  Islands,  1780.  (B.  M.  5211.) 

SONERILA  (from  Sootli-So-neri-ila,  the  Khasseo  nama 

for  one   of  the  species).     OBD.  Melastomacece.      A  genua 

comprising    about   fifty-three   species   of    stove   herbs   or 

small  shrubs,  of  variable  habit,  glabrous,  hairy,  or  slightly 

paleaceous,  caulescent  or  stemless  and  scapigerous,  natives 

of  mountainous  parts  of  the  East  Indies.     Flowers  often 

rosy,    disposed    in    scorpioid   racemes   or    spikes;    calyx 

glabrous  or  bristly,   with   an  oblong,  turbinate,  or  cam- 

panulate   tube,    and  a  three-lobed,    short,    often   dilated 

limb  ;    petals    three,    ovate,    obovate,    or    oblong,   acute, 

acuminate,  or  obtuse  ;  stamens  three,  equal  (very  rarely 

six,  the    alternate   ones    smaller).      Leaves    equal   or    di- 

morphous,   frequently   membranous,   entire  or  serrulated, 

three   to   five-nerved.      Several    ornamental  species  havo 

been  introduced.     They  require  a  damp  atmosphere,  and 

should  be   allowed  partial   shade.     A  compost  of  fibrous 

peat,  broken  small,  with  a  little  chopped  sphagnum,  some 

sand,  and  small  pieces  of  charcoal  or-  crocks,  intermixed, 

is  most  suitable.     Propagation  may  be  effected  by  seeds, 

which    ripen    freely;    or    by    cuttings,  inserted    singly  in 

small    pots,   during   spring,  and    placed    beneath    a   bell- 

glass,  in  a  propagating  house.     All  flower  in  the  summer. 

S.  Bcnsonl  (Benson's).*  fl.  rose-purple  ;  stamens  six  ;  anthers  all 

yellow,    not   produced   at   the    base  ;     peduncle   upwards   and 

raceme  hairy.     1873.      "This  plant  seems  exactly  S.  speciosa. 

The  change  of  habitat  and  forcing  in  rich  soil  in  an  English 

stove  may  have  developed  the  three  stamens  usually  suppressed 

in  the  genus  (?)"  (C.  B.  Clarke).    (B.  M.  6049.) 

S.  elegans  (elegant),  of  Hooker.    A  synonym  of  S.  speciosa. 

S.  grandlflora  (large-flowered),    fl.  mauve  ;   petals  nearly  fin, 

long,    elliptic  ;   racemes   dense-flowered  ;   peduncles    short,  ter- 

minal.   I.  crowded  on  the  branchlets,  lin.  to  2in.  long,  oblong 

or   elliptic,    narrowed   at  both   ends,    acute,  glabrous,  bristly- 

serrated.    Stems  very  woody  below,  branching  round,     h.  1ft. 

1856.    (B.  M.  5354.) 

S.  margaritacea  (pearl-spotted).*  fl.  rose-coloured,  eight  to  ten 
in  a  corymb  ;  peduncles  red,  terminal,  generally  surrounded  at 
base  by  a  whorl  of  sub-sessile  leaves.  I.  opposite,  oblong-  or 
ovate-lanceolate,  acute  or  acuminate  ;  veins  oblique,  parallel, 
very  dark  glossy-green  above,  with  oval,  white,  margaritaceous 
spots,  arranged  in  single  lines  or  series,  between  them  ;  under 
surface  pale,  the  veins  red-purple.  Stems  rather  weak  and  sub- 
procumbent,  Sin.  to  lOin.  long,  rich  scarlet.  1854.  (B.  M.  5104; 
F.  d.  S.  1126.)  The  variety  argentea  has  leaves  surfaced  with 
silvery-grey  ;  in  marmorata,  they  are  banded  with  silvery-grey. 
S.  m.  Henderson!  (Henderson's).*  fl.  bright  lilac-rose,  abun- 
dantly produced,  with  prominent,  lemon-yellow,  arrow-shaped 
anthers.  I.  ovate,  flat,  dark  olive-green,  studded  over  the  whole 
surface  with  pearly-white  spots,  h.  bin.  to  Sin.  1875.  A  com- 
pact and  free-flowering  plant.  (F.  M.  n.  s.  159;  I.  11.  n.  8. 
230  ;  R.  G.  897.) 

S.  orbiculata  (round-leaved).  A  synonym  of  S.  speciona. 
S.  speciosa  (showy),  fl.  mauve  ;  petals  |in.  long,  round-elliptic, 
acute  ;  raceme  often  sub-paniculate,  with  eight  to  fourteen 
flowers,  and  very  hairy.  I.  2in.  to  3in.  long,  ovate-elliptic,  acute, 
glabrous  or  nearly  so,  denticulated  or  slightly  serrated  ;  petioles 
lin.  to  2in.  long.  Stem  nearly  or  quite  glabrous  below,  ending  in 
a  long  peduncle,  villous  upwards,  h.  9in.  to  12in.  1856.  (B.  M. 
5026  ;  F.  d.  S.  2442.)  SYNS.  S.  elegans  (B.  M.  4978),  S.  orbiculata. 
S.  stricta  (erect),  fl.  rose-purple,  small  ;  petals  obovate.  I.  iin. 
to  lin.  long,  lanceolate  or  elliptic,  narrowed  at  each  end,  with 
scattered,  lax  hairs.  Stem  Sin.  to  7in.  high,  erect,  often 
branched,  more  or  less  puberulo-pubescent,  and  also  with  long, 
lax,  spreading  hairs.  1848.  (B.  M.  4394.) 
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SONNERATIA  (named  in  honour  of  Pierre  Son- 
nerat,  1749-1814,  who  travelled  into  New  Guinea,  the 
East  Indies,  and  China,  and  communicated  many  new 
plants  to  the  botanists  of  Europe).  SYN.  Aubletia.  ORD. 
Lythrariece.  A  genus  comprising  five  or  six  species  of 
highly  glabrous,  stove  shrubs  and  small  trees,  inhabiting 
the  tropical  sea-shores  of  the  Eastern  hemisphere.  Flowers 
ample,  ebracteolate,  in  threes  at  the  tips  of  the  branchlets, 
or  axillary  and  solitary ;  calyx  thickly  coriaceous,  with  a 
campannlate  tube  and  a  four  to  eight-lobed  limb;  petals 
four  to  eight,  small,  or  wanting  ;  stamens  numerous. 
Berry  sub-globose,  ten  to  fifteen- celled,  many-seeded. 
Leaves  opposite,  petiolate,  coriaceous,  oblong,  acute  or 
obtuse,  entire.  The  three  species  known  to  cultivation 
require  similar  treatment  to  that  advised  for  Lager- 
stromia. 
S.  acida  (ncid).  f,.  six-cleft ;  petals  red.  June.  fr.  having  acrid 

pulp.    1.  oval-olilon?.    Bninchlets  tetragonal.    East  Indies,  1822. 

A  small  tree.    The  fruits  of  this  species  are  eaten  as  a  condiment 

by  the  Maiays. 
S.  alba  (white-flowered).    jL  white,  six  to  eight-cleft,  apetalous. 

May.     fr.  obconical  at  base,  depressed  above.    1.  roundish-oval, 

2iu.  to  4Ain.  long,  rounded  or  retuse  at  the  apex.    Branchlets 

terete.    East  Indies,  18<24.    A  small  tree. 
S.   apetala  (apetalous).     Kambala-tree.    /.    white,    four-cleft,    j 

apetalous.    June.    1.  ovate-lanceolate.    Branchlets  terete,  pendu-    | 

Ions.    East  Indies,  1826.    Tree  attaining  40fu,  growing  in  Man-    j 

grove  swamps  flooded  by  the  tide. 

SOOT.  This  substance  is  employed  in  gardening, 
either  as  a  fertiliser,  or  to  prevent  or  cure  insect 
ravages,  or  with  all  these  objects  combined.  It  is,  in 
by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  cases,  obtained  from 
chimneys,  from  the  smoke  of  coal  fires.  Taken  from 
this  source,  it  usually  consists  of  about  12  per  cent, 
water,  35  to  50  per  cent,  ash,  and  the  rest  volatile  sub- 
stances, which  are  destroyed  by  complete  combustion. 
The  last-named  substances  are  largely  composed  of 
Ammonia;  this  gives  a  pungent  smell,  which  is  rendered 
much  stronger  when  quicklime  and  water  are  mixed 
with  the  Soot.  There  are  also  various  oily  substances, 
possessed  of  peculiar  smells,  and  certain  acids,  formed 
and  driven  off  by  heat  during  the  combustion  of  coal, 
that  become  mixed  with  the  Soot.  The  ash  of  Soot 
contains  Calcium,  Iron,  Magnesium,  Potassium,  and 
Sodium,  combined  variously  with  Phosphoric  and  Sul- 
phuric Acids;  there  is  also  present  a  small  quantity  of 
Silica  and  Silicates. 

The  fertilising  effect  of  a  top-dressing  of  Soot  is  very 
decided,  and  seems  to  be  due,  in  a  great  degree,  to  j 
the  presence  of  Sulphate  and  Chloride  of  Ammonium ;  j 
but  the  other  substances  may  also  produce  some  effect.  • 
Soot  has  been  found  to  greatly  benefit  Potatoes,  when  \ 
put  into  the  drills.  As  a  remedy  against  those  larvae  that 
lie  underground  during  the  day,  and  crawl  up  to  feed  on 
the  plants  at  night,  Soot  is  especially  useful,  if  laid  rather 
thickly  around  the  stems;  it  will  also  stimulate  the 
plants  to  healthy  growth.  It  is  also  frequently  scattered 
as  a  top-dressing,  or  along  the  drills,  about  the  time 
when  any  crop  is  liable  to  visits  of  the  parent  insects 
intent  on  egg-laying;  in  such  a  case,  it  acts  as  a  pre- 
ventive of  attacks.  Soot  is  also  used,  instead  of  hellebore 
powder,  for  scattering  over  plants  attacked  by  larvas 
(e.g.,  Sawfly  larvae  on  Currant-bushes),  or  by  perfect 
insects  (e.g.,  Turnip  Flea  on  Turnips),  and  gives  valuable 
results  when  rightly  employed ;  but  care  must  be  taken 
to  avoid  applying  it  when  the  flavour  of  the  crop  would 
be  injured. 

To  cleanse  walls  from  Red  Spider,  water  with  which 
Soot  has  been  mixed  till  all  that  can  be  dissolved  from 
it  has  been  so,  is  made  np  with  clay  till  the  mixture 
is  of  the  consistence  of  thick  paint;  and  then  about  lib. 
of  flowers  of  sulphur  and  2oz.  of  soft  soap  are  added 
to  each  gallon  of  the  compound.  To  protect  the  fruit- 
trees  on  the  walls  from  the  attacks  of  the  mites,  this 
mixture  should  be  applied  all  over  the  wall  once  a  year, 
taking  care  to  close  all  crevices. 


SOPHOB.A  (altered  from  SvpJUrv,  the  Arabic  namo 
for  a  papilionaceous-flowered  tree).  Including  Edwardtia 
and  Styphnolobium.  ORD.  Leyuminosce.  A  genus  com- 
prising about  twenty-two  species  of  stove,  greenhouse, 
or  hardy,  evergreen  or  deciduous  trees,  shrubs,  or  rarely 
perennial  herbs,  inhabiting  the  warmer  regions  of  tho 
globe.  Flowers  white,  yellow,  or  rarely  bluish- violet, 
disposed  in  simple,  terminal  racemes,  or  in  a  terminal, 
leafy  panicle;  calyx  teeth  short;  standard  broadly  ob- 
ovate  or  orbicular,  erect  or  spreading;  stamens  free  or 
rarely  nearly  connate  in  a  ring  at  the  base ;  bracts  small ; 
bracteoles  none.  Pods  moniliform,  compressed.  Leaves 
imparipinnate ;  leaflets  indefinite,  small,  exstipellate.  The 
hardy  and  half-hardy  species  thrive  in  well-drained  sandy 
loam,  and  arc  most  readily  raised  from  imported  seeds. 
The  variegated  and  weeping  forms  of  S.  japonita  must 
be  grafted  on  the  green-leaved  type.  S.  tetrnjitera  and 
S.  t.  microphylla  flower  freely  in  many  places  when  planted 
against  a  sunny  wall,  in  sheltered  spots  in  the  open  air ; 
and  in  the  South-west,  they  do  well  as  standard  trees, 
without  the  shelter  of  a  wall.  The  best-known  species 
are  described  below. 


Fio.  500.  WINTER  STATE  OF  SOPHORA  JAPOMCA  PENDULA. 

S.  bifolia  (two-leaved).    A  synonym  of  Ammodendron  Sieversii. 

S  chrvsophylla  (eolden-)eaved).  0.  yellow,  axUIary,  in  short, 
raceS  spftef ;  petals  of  the  keel  elliptic,  with  the  dorsal 
margin  straight,  May  and  June.  /.,  leaflets  feventeen,  obovate ; 
"unW  one!  clothed  with  yellow  pubescence.  *.  6ft .to  10ft. 
Sandwich  Island?.  Greenh...,<e,  deciduous  shrnb.  SrN.  Ed- 
wardtia  ehryiot'hyUa  &.  R.  738-. 

S.  glauca  (glaucous).  /.  pale  purple,  in  Ion",  racemose  spikes; 
petals  imbricated;  standard  bifid.  May  and  June.  I.,  leaflets 
twenty-three,  alternate,  elliptic,  mucronate,  velvety  on  both 
surfaces,  as  well  as  the  peduncles  and  branches.  A.  4ft.  to .6ft. 
Nepaul  1820.  A  very  showy,  half-hardy,  deciduous  shrnb.  Sm 
S.  velutina  (B.  R.  1185). 

8  heptaphylla  (seven-leaved).  /.  yellow;  racemes  opposite. 
about  as  long  as  the  leaves.  October.  I.,  leaflets  alternate  or 
nearly  opposite,  usually  three  or  four  on  each  side,  oblong  or 
otova'te-oWong,  slightly  acuminate,  rounded  or  .lightly  acute  at 
base,  haLrr-wfteiWiir  beneath,  lin.  to  3m.  long.  k.  6ft  Neil- 
gherries,  &£,  1820.  Hardy,  deciduous  shrnb  or  small  tree. 

S.  iaponlca  (Japanese).*  Chinese  or  Japanese  Pagoda-tree  *. 
wBEb  or  creanVcoloured,  small;  panicles  looselyVEranched,  tor- 
Ei=al,  large.  August  and  September,  i.  graceful,  tleep  bluish- 
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Sophora  —  continued. 

,  pinnate  ;  leaflets  eleven  to  thirteen,  oblong-ovate,  acute. 
aked  young  wood  dark  green,    h.  30ft.  to  40ft.    China,  1763.    A 
very   handsome,    hardy,    deciduous   tree.      China    and   Japan. 
(A/B.  H.  585.)    SYN.  Styphnolobium  japonicum. 
S.  J.  pendula  (pendulous).    An  exceedingly  beautiful  tree  of  the 

"weeping"  class.    See  Fig.  500. 

S.  J.  variegate  (variegated).     A  form  with  variegated  leaves, 
but  not  particularly  ornamental. 

(large-fruited).     /.   yellow  ;    racemes    short, 
silky,  wingless.    I.,  leaflets  thirteen  to 


axillary.    April.    Pods  si,  .     ., 

nineteen,  elliptic-oblong,  obtuse,  coriaceous,  silky  beneath. 
A.  8ft.  to  10ft.  Chili,  1822.  An  elegant,  greenhouse,  ever- 
green shrub.  (L.  B.  C.  1125.)  SYN.  Edwardsia,  chilensis 
(B.  R.  1798). 

8.  secundiflora  (side-flowering).*  fl.  violet,  rather  large,  secnnd; 
racemes  terminal,  crowded.  June.  I.  ,  leaflets  nine  to  thirteen, 
elliptic-oblong,  obtuse,  coriaceous,  smoothish.  h.  6ft.  Mexico, 
1820.  A  beautiful,  greenhouse,  evergreen  shrub.  (R.  H.  1854, 
201.) 

8.  tetraptera  (four-winged\»  fl.  yellow,  lin.  to  2in.  long  ;  winsrs 
linear-oblong  ;  racemes  axillary,  pendulous,  four  to  eight-flowered. 
May.  I.  ifi.  to  6in.  long  ;  leaflets  six  to  forty  pairs,  broadly 
obcordate  to  linear-oblong,  iin.  to  Jin.  lonar,  rounded,  retuse, 
or  two-lobed  at  the  tip,  silky  or  densely  villous  on  old  plants. 

A.  6ft.  to  12ft.    New  Zealand,  1772.    Half-hardy,  deciduous  tree. 
(O.  C.  n.  s.,  ix.  729.) 

8.  t.  grandiflora  (large-flowered).  Kowhai.  fl.  2in.  long,  nar- 
rower than  in  the  type.  L,  leaflets  ten  to  thirty  pairs,  usually 
narrow.  Trunk  sometimes  1ft.  to  3ft.  in  diameter.  A  large 
and  robust  variety.  (B.  M.  167,  under  name  of  S.  tetraptera.) 

8.  t.  microphylla  (small-leaved).  New  Zealand  Laburnum. 
f,.  Hn.  to  14m.  long,  broader  than  in  the  species.  /.,  leaflets  on 
old  plants  thirty  to  forty  pairs,  oblong-obcordate.  Young 
branches  very  slender  and  flexuous,  with  few  obcordate,  mem- 
branous leaflets.  SYNS.  Edwardsia  MacnaUana  (B.  M.  3735), 

B.  microphylla  (B.  M.  144Z) 

ft.  tomentosa  (tomentose).  fl.  yellow,  showy  ;  racemes  elongated. 
August.  Pods  stipitate,  5in.  long.  I.,  leaflets  eleven  to  seventeen, 
oblong,  coriaceous,  becoming  smooth  above,  h.  4ft  to  6ft.  North 
America,  &c.,  1739.  A  half-hardy,  deciduous,  hoary-tomentose 
shrub.  (B.  M.  3390.) 

8.  velutina  (velvety).    A  synonym  of  S.  ylauca. 

SOFHRONANTHE.  A  synonym  of  Gratiola 
(which  see). 

8OFHRONITIS  (from  sophron,  modest  ;  in  reference 
to  the  pretty  little  flowers  of  the  original  species).  OBD. 
Orchidetv.  A.  small  genus  (four  or  five  species)  of  dwarf- 
jfrowing,  tufted,  cool-house,  epiphytal  orchids,  inhabiting 
the  Organ  Mountains  of  Brazil.  Flowers  very  showy, 
ocarlot  or  violet,  borne  in  short,  few-flowered  racemes, 
or  solitary  from  the  top  of  the  pseudo-bulb  ;  sepals  free, 
equal,  flat,  spreading;  petals  similar  or  broader;  lip 
erect,  the  lateral  lobes  broad  and  connivent,  wholly  con- 
cealing the  short  and  rather  thick  column,  the  middle 
lobe  sub-recurved,  entire  ;  pollen  masses  eight.  Leaves 
coriaceous  or  fleshy,  complicated,  at  length  unfolding, 
spreading.  Pseudo-bulbs  clustered  on  a  rhizome,  one 
or  two-leaved.  The  species  are  well  worthy  the  attention 
of  cultivators,  and  have  the  advantage  of  occupying  but 
little  space.  They  require  to  be  grown  in  small  pans, 
or  on  blocks  or  rafts.  The  material  they  prefer  is  very 
ftbry  peat,  to  which  may  be  added  a  little  crushed  char- 
coal. Perfect  drainage  is  necessary.  All  the  Sophronitea 
require  abundance  of  moisture  throughout  the  year.  Pro- 
pagation may  be  effected  by  divisions,  made  just  aa 
growth  commences. 

S.  cernua  (drooping),  fl.  rose-red,  yellowish  in  the  centre,  small, 
produced  in  short,  effuse,  axillary  racemes;  column  white, 
With  dark  purple  wings.  Winter.  I.  solitary,  ovate,  apiculate 
gather  above  lin.  long  h.  Sin.  1827.  (B.  My>3677;  B.fc.  1129; 

It.  &  r.  r.  \jc.  111.  p.  11.) 

S.  coccinea  (scarlet).    A  synonym  of  S.  grandiflora. 

S.  grandiflora  (large-flowered).*  fl.  brilliant  scarlet  or  cinnabar- 
red,  of  stout  substance,  over  Sin.  in  diameter,  solitary  ;  sepals 
linear-oblong,  obtuse;  petals  three  times  as  wide  as  the  sepals  • 
lip  undivided,  ovate,  cucullate  at  base.  Winter  I  solitary' 
oblong  acute,  dark  green.  Stems  short,  ovate,  terete.  A  very 
beautiful  species.  SYNS.  S.  coccinea  (F.  d.  S.  1716)  Cattleva 
coccinea.  A  remarkable  hybrid  between  this  species  and  Cattleva 
intermedia  raised  by  Messrs.  Veitch,  five  years  ago,  produced 
nowers  in  1886,  and  has  been  described  by  Reichenbach  in  the 
"Gardeners'  Chronicle,"  n.  s.,  vol.  xxvi.,  p.  263,  under  name  of 
Lcr-ba  Batemaniana.  Tbia  plant  has  the  short  peduncle  of  a 


Sophronitis — continued. 

Sophronitis  and  a  short-stalked,  Laclia-like  flower  of  a  light 
purple  rose-madder,  with  the  very  lightest  mauve  hue,  which 
appears  to  get  deeper  as  the  flower  gets  older ;  the  middle 
lacinia  of  the  triflcl  lip  is  of  the  warmest  Dahlia  carmine,  with  a 
light  mauve  hue ;  the  side  lacinise  and  disk  are  white,  with  a 
light  mauve-purple  border.  The  change  in  nomenclature  brought 
about  by  this  extraordinary  cross  is  given  in  Prof.  Reichenbach's 
words :  "  Hence  I  must  reduce  Sophronitids  as  Lcelia  cernua, 
pterocarpug,  militarls,  purpurea,  grandiflora,  for  those  who 
accept  changes,  and  leave  alone  Sophronitis  violacea  with  a  re- 
modelled character." 

S.  g.  purpurea  (purple).    /.  purplish  :  petals  blunt.    I.  cuneate- 
elliptic,  acute.    Pseudo-bulbs  very  short,  thick,  fusiform.    1878. 

S.  g.  rosea  (rosy).    /.  of  a  clear  rosy-lake  or  carmine-rose.     A 
rare  form.    (Gn.  xxv.,  p.  474.) 

S.   grandiflora  (large-flowered),    of  Hooker.      A   synonym   of 
S.  militane. 


FIG.  501.  STEM  AND  FLOWERS  OF  SOPHRONITIS  MIT-ITARIS. 

S.  militaris  (military).*  /.  solitary,  fully  Sin.  across ;  sepals  and 
petals  bright  cinnabar  or  deep  crimson,  the  former  oblong- 
lanceolate,  the  latter  roundish-elliptic  ;  lip  yellow,  streaked  with 
bright  red,  three-lobed,  the  side  lobes  incurved,  the  front  one 
flat  and  acuminate.  November  and  December.  I.  solitary, 
elliptic.  Pseudo-bulbs  oblong-cylindrical,  h.  bin.  1837.  The 
finest  species  in  the  genus  ;  it  should  be  found  in  every  collection. 
See  Fig.  501.  SYN.  S.  nrandiflora  (B.  M.  3709;  F.  M.  329; 
L.  <fc  P.  F.  G.  iii.,  p.  11,  f.  237 ;  L.  S.  O.  & ;  P.  M.  B.  ix.  193). 

S.  pterocarpa  (wing-fruited).  /.  rosy-purple  ;  lip  ovate,  crested ; 
ovary  six- winged,  long-beaked  ;  raceme  short,  corymbose.  March. 
I.  coriaceous,  roundish-oblong,  h.  Sin.  1842.  A  rare  plant  in 
gardens.  (L.  &  P.  F.  G.  iii.,  p.  11,  f.  239.) 

8.  violacea  (violet).*  /.  violet,  solitary;  lip  obovate,  acute, 
naked,  gibbous  at  base;  column  with  large,  fleshy,  obtuse, 
falcate  wings ;  scape  terminal,  many-bracted  at  base.  Winter. 
I.  solitary,  linear,  dark  green,  longer  than  the  scape.  Pseudo- 
bulbs  oval,  small,  h.  Jin.  1838.  (B.  M.  6880;  L.  &  P.  F.  G. 
iii.,  p.  11,  f.  238.) 

SOFUBIA  (said  to  bo  a  native  namo  in  the  East 
Indies).  STNB.  Gerdaria,  Raphidophyllum.  OBD.  Scro- 
phularinea!.  A  genus  comprising  eight  or  nine  species 
of  stove,  erect,  usually  annual  herbs,  natives  of  tropical 
and  Southern  Africa,  Madagascar,  the  East  Indies,  the 
Malayan  Archipelago,  and  Australia.  Flowers  bracteate, 
spicate  or  racemose ;  calyx  campanulate,  five-toothed  or 
five-lobed;  corolla  with  a  short  tube  and  five  broad, 
spreading  lobes ;  stamens  four,  didynamons ;  pedicels 
bibracteolate.  Leaves  opposite,  or  the  upper  ones  alter- 
nate, narrow,  often  laoiniate.  8.  del/phi™ folia  appears 
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Sopubia — continued 

to  be  the  only  species  introduced  to  our  gardens.     It  is 
a  handsome   perennial,  thriving  in  peaty  soil ;  it  may  be 
increased  by  cuttings,  inserted  under  a  glass,  or  by  seeds. 
S.  delphinifolia    (Delphinium-leaved),    fl.  rose-coloured,  sub- 
sessile;   corolla  sub-campanulate,    lin.    to   Kin.    long,    lin.    in 
diameter.    July.    I.  lin.  long,  pinnatisect ;  segments  almost  as 
long,  few,  filiform,  flexnous.     Stem  erect,  four-grooved,  3ft.  to 
4ft.   high,  spotted  with  purple.     India,  1800.      STX.    Gerardia 
delphinifolia. 

SORANTHE.  A  synonym  of  Sorocephalns  (which 
see\. 

SORBUS.     Included  under  Pyrus  (which  sec). 
SORDID.     Any  dirty  .or  muddy  colour. 
SOREDIATE.     Bearing  small  patches  on  the  snrface. 
SCHEMA.     A  synonym  of  Nolana  (which  see). 
SOREMA.     A  heap  of  carpels  belonging  to  the  samo 
flower. 

SORGHUM  (said  to  be  from  Sorghi,  the  Indian  name). 
Millet  Grass.  STN.  Blumenbachia  (of  Koelcr).  OBD. 
Graminece.  A  genus  consisting,  according  to  the  authors 
of  the  "  Genera  Plantarnm,"  of  only  a  couple  of  species 
of  half-hardy  or  greenhouse,  annual  or  perennial  grasses, 
inhabiting  the  warmer  parts  of  the  globe,  and  more  or 
less  extending  into  temperate  regions,  one  being  nearly 
cosmopolitan.  Spikelets  numerous,  ternate,  the  central 
one  sessile,  the  lateral  ones  pedicellate ;  panicle  terminal, 
ample,  dense  or  effuse.  Leaves  flat,  often  long  and  broad. 
S.  rulgare  (Indian  Millet)  has  been  tried  in  England  as 
a  general  crop,  but  the  climate  has  been  found  too  cold 
and  damp  for  the  proper  ripening  of  its  seeds  ;  the  plant 
is  frequently  grown  in  botanic  gardens,  but  has  no  interest 
from  a  horticultural  point  of  view.  It  is  extensively 
cultivated  as  an  article  of  food  in  warmer  countries. 
S.  halepense  is  a  handsome,  hardy  species,  thriving  in 
ordinary  garden  soil.  Increased  by  seeds,  or  by  divisions. 

S.  halepense  (Aleppan).  fl.  purplish ;  panicle  3in.  to  12in.  or 
more  lung,  loose  ;tnd  often  much  branched.  1.  Ions  and  flat, 
often  rather  broad,  the  midrib  usually  white  and  prominent. 
Stems  erect,  2ft.  to  10ft.  high,  the  nodes  glabrous.  Mediterranean 
region,  Ac. 

SORINDEIA  (said  to  be  the  native  name  in  Mada- 
gascar). ORD.  Anacardiacea:.  A  genus  comprising  about 
half-a-dozen  species  of  small,  stove,  glabrous  trees,  natives 
of  tropical  Africa,  Java,  and  Madagascar.  Flowers  purple 
or  yellow,  small ;  calyx  cup-shaped,  five-toothed  ;  petals 
five,  rarely  more,  valvate  ;  stamens  in  hermaphrodite 
flowers,  five,  in  males  ten  to  twenty;  panicles  terminal, 
branched,  bracteate,  sparse-flowered.  Drupes  compressed, 
one-seeded.  Leaves  alternate,  imparipinnate ;  leaflets 
entire,  S.  madagascariensis  is  the  only  species  intro- 
duced. Its  fruits  have  been  described  as  "  of  a  pleasant, 
sweet-sour,  mango  taste,  but  acrid  also.  These  groups 
grow  in  a  remarkable  and  interesting  way,  not  only  from 
the  branches,  but  chiefly  from  the  main  trunk  of  the 
tree,  looking  as  if  they  were  air-roots  with  fruit  upon 
them,  or  like  parasites.  There  may  be  200  of  the 
tempting  fruits  hanging  in  great  bunches,  2ft.  in  length." 
For  culture,  see  Anacardium. 

S.  madagascariensis  (Madagascar),  fl.  purple,  small,  in 
axillary  racemes.  May.  1.  on  woody  petioles.  A.  10ft.  Mada- 
gascar, 1828. 

SOROCEFUAIiTJS  (from  soros,  a  heap,  and  Icephale, 
a  head  ;  alluding  to  the  clustered  heads  of  flowers).  STN. 
Soranthe.  OBD.  Proteacece.  A  genus  embracing  about 
ten  species  of  greenhouse,  erect  or  rarely  diffuse,  Heath- 
like,  densely  leafy  shrubs,  confined  to  South  Africa. 
Flowers  in  small  heads,  clustered  in  corymbose  or 
capitate  spikes  ;  perianth  slender,  the  limb  globose  or 
oblong.  Leaves  scattered,  clustered,  or  nearly  imbricated, 
lanceolate  or  narrow,  sometimes  subulate,  entire,  or  the 
lower  ones  dissected.  A  selection  of  the  best-known 
species  is  here  given.  Some  of  them  should  be  seen  in 
every  collection.  For  culture,  see  Frotea. 


S  or  oceplialus — continued. 

S.  diversifolins  (variable-leaved),  fl.  purple ;  heads  aa  large  as 
a  small  plum,  solitary,  sessile,  ovate,  obtuse.  June  I  spathu 
late-lanceolate,  smooth,  glabrous;  lowest  ones  2in.  "long,  trifid- 
bipmnatifld,  channelled ;  upper  ones  iin.  long,  undivided  im- 
bricated, slightly  obtuse,  sub-concave.  Stem  slender  nearlv 
simple,  pubescent  above.  A.  2ft.  to  6ft  1803. 

S.  imbricatus  (imbricated),  /f.  lilac,  four  to  five  lines  long  the 
lamina  bearded ;  heads  sub-ovate,  as  large  as  a  plum,  often' two 
or  three  aggregate ;  peduncle  scarcely  iin.  long.  June.  I.  im- 
bricated, oblong  -  lanceolate,  acute,  inflexed  -  mucronulate,  at 
length  somewhat  spreading,  four  to  five  lines  long,  scabrous- 
dotted  on  the  back.  Branches  slightly  pilose,  at  length  glabrous. 
h.  3ft.  1791.  An  elegant  shrub.  SYN.  Protea  imbrieata  (A.  B.  R. 
517;. 

S.  lanatns  (woolly),  fl.  purple,  plumose-bearded,  in  heads  as 
large  as  a  hazel-nut ;  involucre  five  to  seven-leaved,  coloured ; 
peduncle  short,  with  or  nearly  without  bracts.  August  I.  im- 
bricated, subulate-linear,  four  to  eight  lines  lorn*,  channelled 
above,  obtusely  carinate  at  back,  or  rounded,  slightly  scabrous- 
dotted,  pilose-ciliated.  Branches  slightly  pilose.  A.  2ft  1790. 

S.  setacens  (bristly),  fl.  purple,  the  claw  rather  loosely  tomen- 
tose,  the  lamina  bearded  ;  heads  varying  in  size  between  a  cherry 
and  a  plum  ;  spike  sessile,  ovate.  July.  /.  bristly,  slender, 
smooth,  lin.  to  lUn.  long,  mticronate,  and,  a-s  well  as  the 
branchlets,  pubescent  Branches  straight,  slightly  tomentose. 

SOROMANES.       Included     under     Acrostichum 

(which  see). 

SOROSE.     Heaped,  or  bearing  sori. 

SOROSIS.  A  fleshy  mass  formed  by  the  consolidation 
of  numerous  flowers,  seed-vessels  and  their  receptacles : 
e.g.,  Bread-fruit.  Mulberry,  Pineapple. 

SORREL  (Rnmex).  Two  or  three  species  of  Rumex 
are  cultivated  in  gardens  under  the  name  of  Sorrel;  the 
common  species  (R.  Acetosa)  is  a  native  of  Britain.  All 
are  hardy  perennials.  Their  leaves  are  used  in  salads 
and  culinary  preparations,  and  as  a  substitute  for  Spinach. 
Any  kind  of  Sorrel  succeeds  best  in  a  rather  deep  soil 
and  moist  situation.  Plants  may  be  raised  from  seeds,  sown 
in  drills  about  loin,  apart,  in  autumn  or  spring;  or  by 
dividing  the  rootstocks  in  March  and  April.  When  the 


Fi'o.  502.  SORREL. 

seedlings  are  about  Sin.  high,  thin  them  out  to  12in. 
apart,  and  keep  the  ground  occasionally  hoed  between 
afterwards.  A  plantation  will  last  three  or  four  years. 
Some  leaves  may  be  gathered  for  use  in  about  two 
months  from  the  time  of  seed-sowing.  Besides  the  com- 
mon species,  R.  Acetosa — of  which  there  are  numerous 
forms  that  have  received  distinctive  names,  indeed  several 
have  been  described  as  species  by  continental  botanists 
—  there  is  the  French  Sorrel  (R.  sctttatu-g),  which  has 
leaves  more  acid.  ,  This  latter  is  distributed  throughout 
Europe,  but  is  not  trnly  native  in  Britain  ;  it  is,  however, 
naturalised  in  many  places  in  the  British  Isles. 

SORREL-TREE.     See  Ozydeudron  arboreum. 

SORROWrUL  -  TREE.  A  common  name  for 
Nyctanthes  arbor-tristis. 
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SORUS  (from  aorog,  a  heap).  The  name  given  to 
each  of  the  little  dark  spots  so  commonly  seen  on  the 
back  of  full-grown  Fern-fronds  (see  Figs.  503  and  504), 
or  crowded  on  specially  modified  pinnte  (see  Fig.  505) 
or  fronds  (see  Fig.  506).  Seen  through  a  lens,  these 


Fro.  60S.  PINNA  OP  POLYPODIUM  BRASILIENSE,  showing  drcnlar 
Sori  without  Indusia. 

spots  prove  to  be  made  np  of  a  crowd  or  heap  of  small 
boxes  or  Sporangia  (which  see),  each  filled  with  Spores 
(which  see).  The  sorus  may  be  bare,  as  in  Polypodivrn 
(see  Fig.  503),  or  it  may  be  covered  with  a  m embrace, 


Fio.  504.  BACK  OF  FERTILE  FROND  OF  ASPLENIUM  ADIANTUM- 
NlGRUH,  showing  Sori  with  Indusia,  fixed  by  one  edge  along 
the  side  of  the  Sori. 

called  the  indusium.  This  covering  in  some,  e.g.,  As- 
plenium  (see  Fig.  504)  is  fixed  by  one  edge  along  the 
side  of  the  Sorus  ;  in  others,  e.g.,  Aspidium,  it  is  fixed 
by  the  middle,  so  as  to  resemble  a  shield;  in  others, 
e.g.,  Hymenophyllum  and  Trichomanes,  it  forms  a  cup 
around  the  base  of  the  Sorus ;  and  there  are  many 
other  less  important  variations  in  form.  The  Sori  are 
situated  on  the  veins,  or  at  their  ends  along  the  edges 
of  the  fronds.  Differences  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
Sori,  and  in  the  structure  of  the  indusia,  are  much 
employed  in  distinguishing  the  numerous  genera  of 
Ferns  from  one  another. 

SOUARI  NUT-TREE.    A  name  applied  to  Caryocar 
nuciferum. 

SOULANGIA.     Included  under  Phylica  (which  see). 
SOUR   GOURD.     A    common    name   for    Adansonia 
digitata. 


SOUROUBEA.    A  synonym  of  Ruyschia(  which  see). 

SOUR  SOP,  or  CUSTARD  APPLE.  Sve  Anona 
mnricata. 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  YELLOW  WOOD.  See 
Fodocarpns  elongata. 


FIG.  505.  PORTION  OF  FERTILE  Fnovt)  OF  OSMITNDA  REGALTS, 
showing  Sori  on  modified  Pinnse. 

SOUTHERNWOOD  (Artemisia  Abrotanum).  A  very 
old  inhabitant  of  nearly  every  garden.  The  plant  is 
grown  for  its  medicinal  properties,  which  are  somewhat 
similar  to  those  of  Wormwood.  Any  ordinary  garden  soil 
is  suitable  for  its  culture.  Southernwood  may  be  easily 
propagated  from  cuttings,  which  root  very  readily  in 
early  summer ;  also  by  seeds.  The  latter  are  very  minute. 

SOUZA.     A  synonym  of  Sisyrinchium  (which  see). 

SOWBREAD.      See  Cyclamen. 

SOWERB2EA  (named  in  honour  of  James  Edward 
Sowerby,  1759-1828,  an  eminent  botanical  artist).  ORD. 
Liliacece.  A  small  genus  (three  species)  of  greenhouse, 
tufted  perennials  with  fibrous  roots,  limited  to  Australia. 
Flowers  pink,  in  a  terminal,  globular  umbel ;  perianth 
persistent  without  twisting,  of  six  oblong  or  ovate  seg- 
ments, all  free,  or  the  inner  ones  shortly  connate  at  base  ; 
stamens  three  ;  scapes  or  stems  leafless,  simple  or  rarely 
branched  at  the  base.  Leaves  at  the  base  of  the  stem 
linear-loriform.  Two  of  the  species  are  grown  in  this 
country.  They  thrive  in  a  mixture  of  sandy  loam  and 
peat.  Young  plants  are  easily  obtainable  by  divisions. 
S.  juncea  (Rush-like),  fl.,  perianth  segments  oval-oblong  ;  umbel 

many-flowereA.    May.    I.  at  base  of  stem  somewhat  distichous, 
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Sowerbaea — continued. 

linear-filiform,  terete,  all  short  or  some  nearly  as  long  as  the 
stem,  bordered  at  base  and  sometimes  up  to  2in.  with  scariou.s, 
sheathing  margins.  Stem  simple,  slender,  1ft.  to  2ft.  high.  1792. 
(A.  B.  R.  81 ;  B.  M.  1104 ;  T.  L.  S.  v.  6.) 

S.  laxiflora  (loose-flowered),  ft.,  perianth  segments  about  Jin 
long,  much  narrower  than  in  S.  juncea ;  umbels  loose.  June. 
I.  crowded  at  the  base  of  the  stein,  but  sometimes  extending 
some  way  up,  the  sheath  less  prominent  anil  not  at  all  scarious. 
Stems  1ft.  to  2ft.  high,  sometimes  slightly  branched  at  the  base. 
1839.  (B.  R.  1841, 10.) 

SOW  THISTLE.     See  Souchua. 


FIG.  506.  OPHIOGLOSSUM  VULGATUM.  showing  Creeping  Rootstock 
and  Barren  and  Fertile  Fronds. 

SPADES.  These  are  the  most  essential  of  tools  in 
use  throughout  the  whole  year  in  every  garden,  whether 
large  or  small.  Although  often  considered  as  being  a 
subject  of  comparatively  little  importance,  digging,  or 
the  art  of  using  a  Spade,  is  really  quite  the  reverse,  A 
great  difference  is  noticeable  in  the  way  workmen  use  a 
Spade.  The  proper  method  of  doing  so  is  only  learned 
by  experience ;  even  amongst  several  workmen  in  a 
garden,  one  or  two  may  generally  be  selected  who  are  more 
to  be  trusted  than  any  of  the  others  for  digging  amongst 
plants,  or  where  it  is  important  to  secure  an  even  surface. 
It  is  of  great  advantage  when  a  workman  can  dig  in 
either  direction  -  that  is,  use  the  Spade  with  either  the 
right  or  the  left  hand  on  top  of  the  handle.  Garden 
ground  may  require  digging  to  leave  the  surface  even, 
or,  in  autumn,  it  may  be  advantageous  to  merely  turn 
and  throw  it  up  rough,  for  exposure  to  the  weather. 


Spades— continued. 

Digging  with  a  Spade  is  sometimes  a  dangerous  pro- 
ceeding near  the  roots  of  plants  ;  in  this  case,  it  is 
generally  preferable  to  use  a  fork  instead.  Spades 
should  always  be  cleaned  after  being  used,  and  placed 
in  the  tool-shed  :  it  is  impossible  to  work  properly  with 
them  if  they  are  allowed  to  get  rusty  by  being  left 
lying  about.  There  are  several  sizes  of  Spades  made; 
some,  purposely  intended  for  digging  drains,  have  narrow 
blades,  which  are  rather  long  in  proportion.  A  medium 
size,  usually  known  as  No.  3,  is  that  most  generally 
useful  for  digging  garden  ground.  Larger  or  smaller 
sizes  are  sometimes  preferred  when  the  soil  to  be  dug 
is  either  very  light  or  very  heavy. 

SFADICEOUS.     Bearing,  or  partaking  of  the  nature 
of,  a  Spadix. 


FIG.  507.  ARUM  DRACUNCULUS,  showing  the  Spatlix  (*)  projecting 
from  the  Spathe  (up),  which  is  open  above,  but  remains  closed 
below  around  the  Flowers. 


SPADIX  (from  the  Greek  spadix,  a  Palm  branch 
bearing  fruit).  A  form  of  inflorescence,  usually  having 
the  rachis  rather  fleshy,  with  the  flowers  imbedded  in 


FIG    508    ANTHURIUM  SCHERZERIANUM  MAXIMUM,  showing 
'   unbranched  Spadix  («)  lying  on  *n  open  Spathe  (V> 
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Spadiz — continued, 

pits,  less  often  only  sessile  on  its  surface.  The  inflores- 
cence, before  the  flowers  open,  is  almost  always  entirely 
inclosed  in  one  or  more  spathes,  growing  from  the 
peduncle  (e.g.,  Arum,  see  Fig.  507);  but  in  a  few  Palms 
(e.g.,  Calamus  and  its  allies)  there  are  numerous  spathellse 
or  small  spathes,  inclosing  only  groups  of  flowers.  Karely 
(e.g.  Acorns),  the  Spadix  is  not  inclosed  in  either  spathes 
or  spathellse.  The  Spadix  is  usually  unbranched  (An- 
ihurium,  see  Fig.  508,  Calla,  and  some  Palms),  but  in 
the  Palms  it  is  frequently  branched  (see  Palmsei.  In 
the  family  Aroidece  (Aracece),  and  in  most  genera  of 
Palms,  the  flowers  on  the  Spadices  are  individually  male 
or  female,  but  both  sexes  may  occur  on  the  same 
Spadix,  or  may  be  restricted  to  separate  Spadices,  or 
even  to  separate  plants.  In  certain  Palms,  hermaphro- 
dite flowers  are  produced,  sometimes  along  with  male 
or  female  flowers.  Briefly,  a  Spadix  may  be  defined  as 
a  more  or  less  fleshy  spike,  usually  inclosed,  before 
flowering,  in  one  or  more  spathes,  and  bearing  unisexual 
flowers ;  but  no  exact  definition  of  the  term  can  be  con- 
sistently adhered  to. 

SPADOSTYLES.  Included  under  Pultensea 
(which  see). 

SPAN.  In  length,  about  9in.  The  term  refers  to 
the  space  between  the  tips  of  the  thumb  and  little 
finger  when  spread  out. 

SPANISH  BLUEBELL  or  SQUILL.  See  Scilla 
hispanica. 

SPANISH  BROOM.     See  Spartium  junceum. 

SPANISH  CHESTNUT.     Set  Castanea  sativa. 

SPANISH  JUICE  PLANT.  A  common  name  for 
Glycyrrhiza  glabra. 

SPANISH  OYSTER  PLANT.  See  Scolymus 
hispanicus. 

SPARAXIS  (from  sparasso,  to  tear ;  alluding  to  the 
lacerated  spathes).  ORD.  Iridece.  A  genus  comprising 
(according  to  the  authors  of  the  "  Genera  Plantarum ") 
five  species  of  pretty,  greenhouse,  bulbous  plants,  natives 
of  South  Africa.  Flowers  one  to  a  spathe,  sessile,  rather 
large  ;  perianth  yellow,  with  a  short  tube  and  six  erecto- 
patent  lobes ;  stamens  affixed  near  the  base  of  the 
throat ;  bracts  much  narrower  than  the  spathe,  bidentate  ; 
spathes  few,  scattered,  sometimes  solitary,  broad,  scarious, 
striated  or  often  marked  with  brown  lines,  fimbriate- 
toothed  at  apex.  Leaves  few,  flat,  ensiform  or  broadly 
linear,  erect  or  falcate.  Stem  simple  or  slightly  branched. 
The  best  species  and  varieties  are  described  below. 
They  require  precisely  similar  treatment  to  that  recom- 
mended for  laria  (to  which  this  genus  is  allied)-. 
S.  tralbifera  (bulb-bearing).  /.  three  to  five,  alternate,  distant ; 

perianth  yellow,  funnel-shaped,  the  segments  ovate-oblong,  liii. 

long ;    spathe  valves  purple-striped  at  apex ;   scape  simple  or 

branched,  leafy,  1ft.  to  2ft.  high.    May.    I.  lauceolate-ensiform, 

distichous,  acute,  tive  lines  broad.     1758.     SYN.   Jxia  buttifcra 

(A.  B.  R.  48  ;  B.  M.  545). 
S.  grandlflora  (large-flowered).*   /.  three  to  five,   alternate; 

perianth  purple,  white,  or  variegated,  2in.  long,  the  segments 

equal,  stellately  spreading,  oblong-cuneate,  rounded   at   apex; 

scape  simple   or  dichotomous,   terete,    leafy,  1ft.  to  2ft.  high. 

April.    1.  distichous,  lanceolate-ensifonn,  acute,  five  lines  broad. 

1758.    (B.  M.  779.)    SYNS.  Ixia  aristata  (A.  B.  R.  87),  /.  grandi- 

flora  (B.  M.  541). 


Sparaxis  —  continued. 

spreading  ;  spikes  on  capillary  peduncles,  one-sided,  six  or  seven- 
flowered,  pendulous,  With  two  capillary  leaves  at  the  base  of  each 
peduncle  ;  scapes  erect  4ft.  high,  pendulous  at  the  end,  branched. 
June.  I.  linear,  acute,  straight,  shorter  than  the  scapes.  1825. 
(B.  R.  1360.)  This  species  is  now  regarded  by  Mr.  Baker  as 
belonging  to  Dierama,  and  its  proper  name  is  D.  pendula. 

S.  pulcherrima  (very  pretty),  fl.  pendulous  ;  perianth  dark 
sanguineous-purple,  equal,  IJin.  long,  campanulate  ;  bracts  at  the 
base  of  the  branches  liin.  long  ;  scape  attaining  6ft.  in  its  native 
habitat,  the  branches  remote,  capillary,  Sin.  to  6in.  long.  October. 
I.  narrow-ensiform,  rather  thick,  about  -Jin.  broad,  gradually 
narrowed  from  below  the  middle  to  a  very  slender  apex.  1865. 
(B.  M.  5555;  F.  d.  S.  1810.)  Dierama  pulcherrima  is  now  the 
correct  name  of  this  species. 

S.  tricolor  (three-coloured).*  /.  three  to  six,  alternate,  distant, 
distichous-spicate  ;  perianth  orange,  yellow  in  the  throat,  the 
segments  oblong,  lin.  long,  with  a  triangular,  black  spot  in  the 
middle  ;  spathe  valves  equal,  fuscous-spotted,  lacerate-cuspidate  ; 
scape  1ft.  to  2ft.  high,  erect,  simple,  leafy.  May.  I.  lanceolate- 
ensiform,  erect,  distichous,  acute,  striated,  four  lines  broad.  1789. 
(B.  M.  1482.)  SYN.  Ixia  tricolor  (B.  M.  381). 

S.  t.  blanda  (charming),  fl.,  perianth  segments  of  a  whitish 
ground-colour,  flushed  with  rose,  the  throat  being  yellowish. 
SYN.  S.  t.  subroseo-albida  (B.  M.  1482). 

S.  t.  Grlffinii  (Griffin's),  fl.,  throat  yellow,  with  a  dark  blotch 
between  the  throat  and  the  violet-purple  upper  portion  of  the 
segments.  SYN.  S.  t.  violaceo-purpurca  (B.  M.  1482). 


S.  t.  versioolor  (various-coloured),  fl  ,  perianth  segments  bright 
purple  with  lighter  margins,  more  or  less  clouded  or  diluted, 
having  near  the  base  a  dark  mark,  below  which  they  are  bright 


S.  g.  Ullage  (Liliago).  /.,  perianth  white,  2iii.  deep  ;  spathe 
whitish,  sub-diaphanous,  equalling  the  tube.  I.  finely  striated, 
shorter  than  the  stem.  (B.  R.  258.) 


S.  g.  lineata  (red-lined),  ft..,  perianth  throat  yellow ;  segments 
longitudinally  marked  with  a  red  line,  more  or  less  tinged  with 
pink,  yellow  at  base,  having  a  brown  mark  near  the  middle, 
the  upper  part  white  ;  scapes  two  to  four-flowered.  I.  5in.  to  8in. 
long.  (S.  B.  F.  G.  ser.  ii.  131,  under  name  of  S.  lineata.) 

S.  g.  stellaris  (star-like),  fl.,  perianth  rich  purple,  rather  paler 
externally ;  tube  short,  filiform,  exserted  ;  mouth  within  of  a 
deeper  purple,  and  surrounded  by  a  broad,  irregular,  starry,  white 
band.  I.  erect,  acute.  (S.  B.  V.  G.  ser.  ii.  383,  under  name  of 
S.  stellaris.) 

S.  pendula  (pendulous).*  fl.  lilac,  veiny,  secund,  sessile,  within 
somewhat  lacerated  spathes  ;  perianth  segments  oblong,  obtuse, 


yellow  ;  spathe  striped  with  brown  and  purple.    (S.  B.  F.  G.  160, 

under  name  of  S.  ver  tricolor.) 

VARIETIES.       The    following  list   comprises   the    most 
desirable  garden  varieties  : 
ANGELIQUE,  white,  yellow  centre  ;  DELICATA,  light  yellow,  centre 

spotted    brown  ;    GARIBALDI,    rich    crimson,    yellow    centre  ; 

JOSEPHINE,  white,  with  yellow  centre;    LADY  CAREY,  French 

white,  blotched  purple  ;    LEOPARD,  primrose,    yellow   centre  ; 

MACULATA,  white,  purple,  and  primrose  ;  NAIN,  white  and  crim- 

son, primrose  centre  ;  TRICOLOR  ALBA,  white,  black,  and  yellow  ; 

TRICOLOR  GRANDIFLORA,  rich  crimson;    VICTOR   EMMANUEL, 

red  and  yellow. 

SPARGANIUM  (an  old  Greek  name  used  by  Dios- 
corides,  probably  for  Butomus,  and  derived  from 
sparganon,  a  baud  ;  alluding  to  the  form  of  the  leaves). 
Bur  Eeed.  ORD.  Typhacece.  A  small  genus  (less  than 
a  dozen  species)  of  marsh  or  aquatic  herbs,  inhabiting 
North  temperate  regions  and  Australia.  Five  species  are 
natives  of  Britain,  but  none  arc  of  any  horticultural 
value.  The  stems  of  8.  ramosum  (Bede  Sedge)  have 
been  used  for  making  pepper. 


FIG.  509.  FLOWERING  BRANCH  OF  SPARMANNIA  AFRICAN*- 
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SPARMANNIA  (named  in  honour  of  Dr.  Andrew 
Sparmann.  1748-1820,  a  Swede,  who  travelled  in  Sont.h 
Africa,  and  afterwards  accompanied  Captain  Cook  in  his 
second  voyage).  ORD.  Tiliacece.  A  small  genus  (three 
species)  of  softly  stellate-pubescent,  greenhouse  shrubs 
or  trees,  natives  of  tropical  or  South  extra-tropical  Africa. 
Flowers  white,  with  numerous  discoloured  stamens  ;  sepals 
and  petals  four ;  cymelets  terminal,  umbelliform ;  bracts 
short,  involucrate.  Leaves  cordate,  toothed  or  lobed. 
S.  africana,  the  only  species  known  in  cultivation,  is  a 
beautiful,  quick-growing,  arborescent  shrub,  thriving  in 
a  compost  of  loam  and  peat.  It  may  be  freely  increased 
by  cuttings,  inserted  in  sandy  peat,  under  a  glass,  in 
heat. 

S.  africana  (African).*  African  Hemp.  ft.  conspicuous,  on 
elongated,  many-flowered  peduncles  ;  sepals  lanceolate  ;  petals 
obovate ;  barren  filaments  yellow,  with  purple  tips.  May. 
I.  long-petioled,  cordate,  acuminate,  Sin.  to  6in.  long,  3in.  to  4in. 
broad,  softly  hairy  on  both  sides,  unequally  toothed.  Branches 
terete,  patently  hairy,  h.  10ft.  to  20ft.  South  Africa,  1790.  See 
Fig.  509.  (B.  M.  516.)  S.  a.  flore-pleno  is  a  handsome,  double- 
flowered  variety. 

SPARROW-GRASS.     A  corruption  of  Asparagus. 

SPARROWS.  Among  gardeners  and  farmers,  Spar- 
rows have  long  been  a  bone  of  contention ;  but  while,  a 
few  years  ago,  the  general  tendency  was  to  regard  them 
as  more  useful  than  harmful,  this  has,  of  late  years,  been 
changed ;  and  now  Sparrows  find  few  to  defend  them 
against  their  many  accusers.  All  are  agreed  that,  at 
certain  seasons,  these  birds  are  wholly  mischievous.  By 
eating  Peas  and  other  seeds  in  spring,  they  often  ruin 
the  garden  produce,  or  necessitate  a  second  sowing.  At 
a  later  period,  they  feed  upon  the  young  Peas  and  other 
plants,  or  pick  off  the  buds  from  Gooseberry-bushes,  and 
other  fruit-bearing  plants.  When  seeds  are  formed,  the 
birds  still  eat  Peas,  but  chiefly  live  on  the  various  Cereals 
(Oats,  Wheat,  Barley,  &c.).  It  is,  however,  asserted  by 
the  defenders  of  Sparrows  that,  in  return  for  these  in- 
juries, they  do  much  good  by  devouring  injurious  insects 
and  their  eggs  and  larvae,  particularly  while  there  are 
young  birds  to  be  fed  in  the  nests ;  but  examination 
of  the  contents  of  Sparrows'  stomachs  shows  that  at  no 
season  do  insects  form  more  than  a  very  small  portion 
of  their  food ;  and  that,  practically,  they  do  hardly  any- 
thing to  diminish  the  number  of  hurtful  insects.  By  far 
the  greater  part  of  their  food  has  been  proved  to  be 
seeds  of  Cereals.  But  not  only  are  Sparrows  of  little 
use  in  destroying  hurtful  insects ;  they  actually  favour 
the  multiplication  of  the  latter  in  many  places,  since, 
by  their  quarrelsome  disposition,  they  drive  away  the 
truly  insectivorous  birds,  whose  slender  bills  and  weaker 
forms  do  not  fit  them  to  fight  with  Sparrows  for  their 
nests.  The  insectivorous  birds  must  feed  on  insects  or 
starve ;  hence  they  are  very  useful,  and  they  cannot  injure 
the  produce  of  a  garden.  Therefore,  to  have  them  driven 
away  is  a  serious  evil.  Swallows  and  window  martins 
are  peculiarly  liable  to  be  ousted  by  Sparrows.  Where 
the  last-named  have  been  kept  down,  it  has  been  observed 
that  the  swallows  and  martins  soon  become  more  nu- 
merous, and  insects  cease  to  be  troublesome.  The  results 
of  inquiries  in  America  and  in  Australia  quite  agree 
with  the  above  statements ;  and  a  war  of  extermination 
has  been  strongly  urged,  though,  of  late,  the  hostility 
to  them  has  been  lessened  in  New  York  as  they  have 
developed  a  taste  for  Cicada  septem-decim.  In  England, 
strenuous  efforts  are  now  made  in  many  districts  to  limit 
the  number  of  Sparrows,  by  shooting  the  birds,  and  by 
removing  the  nests  and  eggs  wherever  accessible.  These 
measures  can  be  persevered  in  by  owners  and  occupiers 
of  land,  and  by  those  whom  they  authorise,  even  during 
the  "close  time,"  i.e.,  from  1st  March  to  1st  August,  with- 
out infringing  the  Wild  Birds  Protection  Acts,  1880,  1881. 

For  fuller  information,  the  reader  is  referred  to  a  work 
entitled  "  The  House  Sparrow  and  the  English  Sparrow  in 
America,"  by  Messrs.  Gnrney,  Enssell,  and  others,  1885. 


SFARTIANTHUS.  A  synonym  of  S^artlum 
(which  «e). 

SPARTINA  (from  eparline,  &  cord;  alluding  to  tlie 
use  of  the  foliage).  SYNS.  Limnetis,  Ponceletia,  Solen- 
achne,  -Trachynotia.  ORD.  Graminem.  A  genus  com- 
prising six  or  seven  species  of  stove,  greenhouse,  or 
hardy,  maritime  grasses;  two  are  broadly  dispersed  over 
the  shores  of  Europe,  America,  and  Africa,  two  or  threo 
are  North  American,  one  is  a  native  of  extra-tropical 
South  America,  and  one  is  found  in  Tristan  d'Acunha 
and  Amsterdam  Island.  Spikelets  one-flowered;  spikes 
at  the  sides  of  a  terminal,  erect  peduncle,  sometimes 
clustered  in  a  long  and  dense,  spike-like  panicle,  some- 
times narrow  and  scattered.  Leaves  convolute-terete  or 
esplanate  at  base.  The  genus,  which  is  represented  in 
Britain  by  8.  alternifolia,  8.  stricta  (Cord  Grass;  Mat 
Weed,  &c.),  and  8.  Townsendi,  has  no  horticultural 
merit. 

SPARTIUM  (the  old  Greek  name  used  by  Dios- 
corides,  and  derived  from  tparton,  cordage;  the  twigs 
of  the  plant,  by  maceration,  produce  a  good  fibre,  which 
is  sometimes  made  into  thread).  STN.  Spartianthus. 
ORD.  Leguminosce.  A  monotypic  genus.  The  species  is 
a  hardy,  deciduous  shrub,  with  Rush-like  and  often  leafless 
branches.  It  is  a  very  ornamental  plant  when  in  blossom, 
and  consequently  is  well  adapted  for  shrubberies.  Any 
ordinary  soil  is  suitable.  Propagation  is  usually  effected 
by  seeds,  which  ripen  in  abundance.  Young  cuttings 
will  root,  if  covered  with  a  hand  glass. 
S.  juncenm  (Rush-like).  »  Rush  or  Spanish  Broom,  fi.  yellow, 

fragrant,  showy,  disposed  in  terminal  racemes  ;  calyx  somewhat 

spathaceous  ;    standard  ample  :   wings  obovate  ;   keel  incurved, 

acuminate  ;    bracts   and   bracteoles   minute,    highly   caducous. 

July   to    September.      I.  rare,  one-foliolate  ;   stipules  wanting. 

h.  6ft.  to  10ft.    Mediterranean  region  and  Canary  Isles,  1548. 

(B.  M.  85  ;  S.   F.  G.  671  ;    B.  K.   1974,  under  name  of  S.  acuti- 

folium.)    There  is  a  double  form  in  cultivation. 

SPARTOTHAMNUS  (from  sparton,  cordage,  and 
thamnos,  a  branch  ;  alluding  to  the  use  of  the  plant). 
ORD.  VerbenacecB.  A  monotypic  genus.  The  species  is 
a  pretty,  glabrous  or  pubescent,  evergreen  shrub  or  sub- 
shrub.  It  requires  the  temperature  of  a  cool,  airy  green- 
house. A  compost  of  sandy  peat  and  loam  is  most 
suitable  for  its  culture.  Propagated  by  cuttings,  inserted 
in  sand,  under  a  g'ass. 
S.  junceus  (Rush-like).  /.  white,  very  small,  solitary  in  the  axils, 

with  small  bracteoles  :   calyx  and  corolla  flve-lobed.      August. 

I.  small  and  distant,  often  reduced  to  small  scales,  all  opposite  ; 


hen    fr.lly  developed   Jin.  to  gin.  long,  lanceolate   or   ovate- 
lanceolate.      Branches  divaricate,  acutely  four-angled,  Broom- 
like  and  appearing  almost  leafless,    h.  2ft.    Australia,  1819. 
SPATALANTHUS.       Included     under     Romulea 
(which  see). 

SPATALLA  (from  spatalos,  delicate  ;    in  allusion  to 

the   nature   of  the   flowers).      ORD.   Proteacece.     Of    this 

genus  seventeen  species  have   been   described;    they  are 

greenhouse,  Heath-like  shrubs,  restricted  to  South  Africa. 

Flowers  rather  small,  solitary  under  the  bracts,  capitate, 

sessile   or   shortly  pedicellate,  forming  a  loose   spike   or 

terminal  raceme  ;    perianth   slender,  scarcely  dilated  to- 

wards the  base,  the  limb  straight  or  incurved,  ovoid  or 

oblong;    hypogynous   scales   four,  subulate.      Nuts  often 

pubescent  or  villous.     Leaves  scattered,  filiform  or  sub- 

ulate, undivided.      A  selection   of   the  species  known  to 

cultivation  is  here  given.     They  all  have  purple  flowers 

and  require  similar  treatment  to  Protea  (which  see). 

S.  Incurva  (incurved).  Jl.,  involucre  three  or  four-flowered,  pubes- 

cent, four-leaved  ;  racemes  solitary  or  often  aggregate,  peduncu- 

late, lin.  to  2in.  long.    May.    I.  rather  loosely  spreading,  Jin.  to 

lin.  long,  incurved,  slender,  bristly-mucronate,  scarcely  attenu- 

ated at  base,  glabrous  ;   young  ones,  and  branchlets,  slightly 

pilose,    h.  2ft.    1789. 

S.  mollis  (soft).  Jl.,  involucre  villous,  two-leaved:  s;>ike  solitary, 
sessile,  erect,  dense,  oblong-cylindrical,  branched,  scarcely  lin. 
long.  June.  1.  erecto-patent,  seven  to  eight  lines  long,  straight, 
and,  as  well  as  the  slender  branchlets,  silky-villous.  h.  2ft.  1826. 
S.  nivea  (snowy).  /.,  involucre  campanulate,  one-third  the  length 
of  the  perianth  ;  spike  sub-sessile,  erect,  dense,  fabricated,  lin. 
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Spatalla— continued. 

to  l*in.  long.  June.  I.  imbricated,  eight  to  ten  lines  long, 
slender,  acute,  straight  or  slightly  curved ;  younger  ones  (and 
branches)  slightly  silky-pilose,  h.  2ft.  1806. 
S.  pedunculate  (long-peduncled).  fl.,  claw  tomentose ;  in- 
volucre sub-campanulate,  bilabiate,  cano-tomentose,  at  lengtn 
glabrescent ;  spike  solitary,  lin.  to  2in.  long,  at  length  rather 
foose  ;  peduncle  lin.  to  l*in.  long,  with  a  few  adpressed, 
carinate-subulate  bracts.  April.  L  much  incurved,  nearly  lin 
long,  triquetrous-flliform,  rather  obtuse,  much  attenuated  at 
base,  incurvecl-falcate  above ;  young  ones  straight,  slightly  silky- 
pilose,  h.  2ft.  1822. 

S.  prolifera  (proliferous),  fl.,  involucre  sub-sessile,  four-leaved  ; 
nSkesfaesali?  conico-capitate,  leafy-bracted.  July  !.  erect,  or 
at  length  spreading,  clustered,  imbricated,  five  to  eight  lines  long, 
slender,  straight  or  scarcely  incurved,  setaceous-mucronulate ; 
younger  ones  (and  branchlets)  silky.  Branches  reddish,  nearly 
glabrous.  A.  2ft.  1800. 

S.  pyrainldalls (pyramidal),  fl.  yellowish-pubescent;  involucre 
shortly  pedicellate,  pubescent,  four-leaved ;  spike  lin.  to  14m. 
long,  solitary,  sessile,  erect,  oblong-pyramidal,  dense,  sometimes 
branched  at  the  base.  June.  I.  much  crowded,  erecto-patent, 
six  to  ten  lines  long,  slender,  very  acute,  straight,  at  length 
slightly  recurved,  slightly  pilose.  Branchlets  umbellate,  h.  3ft. 
1821. 

SPATHACEOUS.  Bearing,  or  having  the  nature  of, 
a  spathe. 

SPATHANTHEUM  (from  spathe,  a  spathe,  and 
anthos,  a  flower;  the  flowers  are  seated  on  the  midrib 
of  the  spathe).  Including  Gamochlamys.  OED.  Aroidece 
(Aracece).  A  small  genus  (two  species)  of  stove,  tuberous- 
rooted  perennials;  one  is  found  in  Bolivia,  and  the 
other  is  a  native  of  Africa.  Flowers  spread  over  the 
whole  length  of  an  inappendiculate,  semi-cylindrical 
spadix,  adnate  to,  and  shorter  than,  the  spathe,  monoe- 
cious, all  perfect;  spathe  oblong-lanceolate,  acuminate, 
membranous,  at  length  opening,  longitudinally  nerved 
and  reticulated,  persistent;  peduncle  slender,  nearly 
equalling  the  leaves.  Leaves  on  long  and  slender  pe- 
tioles, cordate  or  sagittate-ovate,  entire  or  pinnatifid- 
lobed.  8.  heterandrum  (the  only  species  in  cultivation) 
thrives  in  a  well-drained  soil,  composed  of  rich  loam 
and  peat.  Plenty  of  water  is  necessary  during  the 
growing  season.  Propagation  may  be  effected  by  offsets, 
or  by  division  of  the  tubers. 

S.  heterandrum  (various-anthered).  fl.,  spathe  green,  fleshy, 
boat-shaped,  acute,  4in.  to  5in.  long ;  spadix  half  as  long  as  the 
spathe,  adnate  through  its  whole  length  ;  peduncle  rather  shorter 
than  the  petiole,  firm,  erect,  sub-terete.  I.  cordate-ovate,  bright 
green,  glabrous,  rather  fleshy,  1ft.  long,  deeply  pinnatifid,  the 
divisions  acute  ;  petioles  2ft.  long.  Bootstock  bearing  a  solitary 
leaf.  Africa,  1876.  SYN.  Gamochlamys  heterandra. 

SPATHE  (from  spathe,  a  broad  blade;  in  allusion 
to  its  form  in  most  Palm-trees).  A  large  bract,  situated 
on  the  flower-stalk  below  the  inflorescence,  and  sur- 
rounding the  latter  until  the  flowers  are  ready  to  open. 
There  may  be  only  one  bract  for  each  inflorescence 
(e.g.,  Narcissus,  Arum,  &c.) ;  but  often  (in  many  Palms) 
there  are  two  or  more,  the  outer  ones  being  smaller  and 
open  at  the  top,  and  hence  called  incomplete.  Spatb.es 
vary  in  texture,  from  membranous  (Narcissus)  to  leafy 
(Arum,  see  Fig.  507,  page  463),  or  fleshy,  or  woody,  as 
in  many  of  the  larger  Palms  (Cocos,  Maximiliana,  &c.), 
in  which  the  part  that  incloses  the  flowers  may  reach  a 
length  of  over  3ft.,  and  a  thickness  of  over  iin. 

SFATHEGASTER.  A  group  of  Gall-flies,  that  form 
galls  on  Oak.  Most  conspicuous  of  these  is  the  Currant 
Gall,  so  common  in  the  early  summer  on  the  male  cat- 
kins, and  on  leaves,  of  the  common  Oak,  throughout 
Britain.  The  experiments  of  Dr.  Adler,  and  of  other 
entomologists,  have,  of  late  years,  given  grounds  for  the 
belief  that  the  insects  originally  grouped  in  the  genus 
Spathegaster,  are  only  stages  in  the  development  of 
what  were  formerly  regarded  as  distinct  species  of  a 
different  genus,  Neuroterus,  which  make  galls  in  autumn, 
very  different  from  those  of  Spathegaster  in  appearance. 
For  an  account  of  what  are  now  believed  to  be  the  rela- 
tions between  the  insects  and  galls,  see  Oak  Galls. 


SFATHELIA  (from  spathe,  a  Palm-tree;  alluding  to 
the  similarity  of  habit).  ORD.  Simarubece.  A  genus 
comprising  only  three  species  of  tall  and  showy,  stove, 
evergreen  trees,  with  simple  trunks,  inhabiting  the  West 
Indies.  Flowers  rather  large,  shortly  pedicellate,  dis- 
posed in  ample,  terminal,  elongated,  branched  panicles,  the 
ultimate  branchlets  of  which  are  sub-cymose ;  calyx  five- 
parted;  petals  five,  scarcely  longer  than  the  calyx,  imbri- 
cated ;  stamens  five.  Leaves  alternate,  imparipinnate, 
many-jugate ;  leaflets  alternate,  linear-oblong  or  sickle- 
shaped,  sub-entire  or  serrated,  the  margins  gland-bearing. 
S.  simplex,  the  only  species  introduced  to  cultivation, 
thrives  in  a  compost  of  learn  and  peat ;  it  may  be  in- 
creased by  ripened  cuttings,  inserted  in  sand,  under  a 
glass,  in  heat. 

S.  simplex  (simple).  May  Pole,  Mountain  Green,  or  Mountain 
Pride  of  the  West  Indies,  fl.  red ;  panicle  powdery,  spreading, 
several  feet  long.  April.  I.  twenty  to  forty-jugate,  puberulous 
and  glabrate  beneath,  oblong-lanceolate  or  linear-lanceolate, 
acuminate,  or  falcate,  crenate  or  quite  entire;  leaflets  very 
variable,  opposite  or  alternate,  sessile  or  petiolulate,  crenated  or 
entire.  Stem  slender,  resembling  that  of  a  palm,  20ft.  to  50ft. 
high.  1778.  (B.  R.  670.) 

SFATHELLA  (a  diminutive  of  spathe).  The  name 
given  to  the  numerous  small  bracts  that,  on  the  spadices 
of  Calamus,  and  allied  genera  of  Palms,  replace  the  one 
or  few  large  spathes  met  with  among  the  other  Palms. 

SPATHICABiPA  (from  spathe,  a  spathe,  and  karpos, 
fruit ;  the  ovaries  are  seated  along  the  midrib  of  the 
spathe).  OBD.  Aroidece  (Aracece).  This  genus  embraces 
eight  species  of  stove,  evergreen,  tuberous-rooted  herbs, 
natives  of  Brazil  and  Paraguay.  Flowers  all  perfect,  the 
males  and  females  longitudinally  disposed  in  a  few  series, 
along  the  semi-cylindrical,  inappendiculate  spadix ;  spathe 
oblong  -  lanceolate,  acuminate,  membranous,  at  length 
opening,  convolute  at  base  and  apex,  persistent ;  peduncles 
slender,  exceeding  the  leaves.  Leaves  membranous, 
lanceolate,  or  hastate-  or  sagittate-cordate,  or  hastately 
trisected ;  petioles  elongated,  long-sheathing.  Only  a 
couple  of  the  species  have  been  introduced.  These  thrive 
in  rich,  sandy  loam ;  they  may  be  multiplied  by  divisions, 
or  by  seeds. 

S.  hastifolia  (hastate-leaved),  fl.,  spathe  greenish,  elegantly 
acuminate  ;  spadix  elongated.  I.  tripartite  ;  middle  part  oblong- 
ovate,  acuminate ;  lateral  ones  oblong  or  ovate  -  lanceolate, 
slightly  acute ;  petioles  twice  or  thrice  as  long  as  the  blades. 
h.  1ft.  Minas  Geraes. 

S.  longicuspis  (long-cuspidate).    A  synonym  of  S.  sagittijolia. 

S.  sagittifolia  (sagittate-leaved),  fl.,  spathe  green,  long-decur- 
rent  at  base,  long  or  rarely  short  -  cuspidate ;  spadix  slender, 
scarcely  shorter  than  the  spathe.  I.  sagittate  ;  anterior  lobe 
ovate-lanceolate,  slightly  elongated  ;  posterior  lobe  retrorse, 
spreading,  obtuse  ;  petioles  nearly  twice  as  long  as  the  blades. 
ft.  6in.  to  12in.  Bahia,  1860.  SYN.  S.  longicuspis. 

S.  8.  platyspatha  (broad-spathed).  fl.,  spathe  dilated  towards 
the  apex,  shortly  cuspidate.  I.  sagittate,  deeply  cordate  at  base. 

SFATHIPHYLIiTJM  (from  spathe,  a  spathe,  and 
phyllon,  a  leaf ;  alluding  to  the  leaf-like  spathe).  In- 
cluding Amomophyllum  and  Massovia.  ORD.  Aroidece 
(Aracece).  A  genus  embracing  about  twenty  tropical 
American,  and  two  Malayan,  species  of  almost  stem- 
less,  stove,  evergreen,  perennial  herbs.  Flowers  all 
fertile,  dense ;  spathe  leaf  -  like,  membranous,  oblong 
or  lanceolate,  acute,  acuminate,  or  caudate-acuminate, 
at  length  broadly  expanded,  accrescent  and  persistent ; 
spadix  shorter  than  the  spathe,  sessile  or  stipitate, 
the  stalk  sometimes  adnate  to  the  spathe,  cylindrical. 
Leaves  oblong  or  lanceolate,  acuminate  or  cuspidate; 
petioles  elongated,  long-sheathing,  usually  geniculate  at 
apex.  Several  of  the  species  have  been  introduced,  and 
are  here  described.  Equal  parts  of  leaf  mould  and  peat, 
mixed  with  a  little  loam  and  small  pieces  of  charcoal,  form 
a  suitable  compost  for  Spathiphyllums.  They  require  a 
moist  atmosphere  and  an  abundance  of  water.  Propaga- 
tion is  sometimes  effected  by  seeds,  sowh  on  a  hotbed, 
but  chiefly  by  divisions  of  the  rootstock.  "  For  decorative 
purposes,  some  of  the  smaller  species,  such  as  S.  candidum, 
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Spathiphyllnm — continued. 

S.  canncefolium,  8.  floribundum,  and  8.  Patini,  are  very 
useful,  and  form  a  very  effective  contrast  with  Anthurium 
Andreanum  and  A.  Scherzerianum"  (N.  E.  Brown). 

S.  candidum  (white).*  /.,  spathe  pure  white,  ovate,  acuminate, 
about  3£in.  hi  length  ;  spadix  white,  slender,  straight,  cylindrical ; 
flowering  peduncle  often  knee-jointed  just  below  the  spathe. 
I.  ovate-lanceolate,  attenuately  acuminate,  6in.  to  Sin.  long,  on 
slender,  erect  petioles,  h.  9in.  Columbia,  1875.  Closely  allied 
to  S.  Patini.  SYN.  Anthurium  candidum. 

8.  canneefolium  (Canna-leaved).*  fl.,  spathe  white,  lanceolate-  or 
elliptic-oblong,  sub-sessile,  scarcely  decurrent,  shortly  cuspidate, 
6in.  long,  2in.  broad ;  spadix  white,  5in.  long,  Sin.  broad. 
L  ovate-  or  elliptic-oblong,  shortly  acuminate  ;  petioles  equalling 
or  exceeding  the  blades,  sheathed  scarcely  to  the  middle,  h.  1ft. 
Venezuela,  Guiana,  and  Brazil.  (B.  G.  640.)  SYNS.  S.  cannce- 
forme,  Anthurium  Dechardi  (I.  H.  269),  Pothos  canncefolia  (B.  M. 
603;  L.  B.  C.  471). 

S.  cannseform©  (Canna-like).    A  synonym  of  S.  canncefolium. 

S.  cocnlearispathum  (spoon-spathedX  /.,  spathe  green,  1ft 
long,  ovate  or  oblong-ovate,  produced  into  a  long-cuspidate  point ; 
spadix  whitish.  I.  broadly  oblong,  undulated,  upwards  of  3ft. 
long  and  1ft.  wide,  rounded  or  sub-cordate  at  base,  lustrous-green; 
petioles  nearly  equalling  the  blades,  h.  4ft.  Mexico,  1875.  SYN. 
S.  teliconicefolium  (L  H.  189). 

8.  commutatum  (changed),  fl.,  spathe  white,  oblong-lanceolate, 
nearly  flat,  cuspidate ;  spadix  white,  short,  oblong ;  peduncles 
tall,  shortly  decurrent  I.  ovate-oblong,  deep  green;  petioles 
shorter  than  the  blades,  h.  2*ft  Philippines,  1870.  A  rather 
elegant  plant,  rivalling  in  beauty  the  well-known  African  or 
Trumpet  Lily.  (B.  G.  637,  f.  1-3,  under  name  of  S.  Minahassce.) 

8.  floribnndnm  (bundle-flowered),  fl.,  spathe  ivory-white,  2in. 
long,  oblong-lanceolate,  with  an  elongate-cuspidate  acumen ; 
spadix  white,  stipitate,  scarcely  shorter  than  the  spathe; 
peduncles  much  exceeding  the  petioles.  I.  oblong-elliptic 

ailateral, 


oblong-l 


paler 


g-lanceolate,  acuminate  and  very  acute,  inequilateral, 
beneath  ;   peduncles  nearly  equalling  the  blades,    h.  1ft    New 
Grenada,   1874.     (L   H.  159,  under  name  of   Anthurium  flori- 
bundum.) 

8.  heliconiSBfolium  (Heliconia-leaved).  A  synonym  of  S.  each- 
learispathum. 

S.  hybridum  (hybrid).  A  garden  hybrid  between  S.  canncefolium 
and  S.  Patini,  and  quite  intermediate  in  character.  The  spathe 
is  as  large  as  in  the  tirst-named  parent,  and  whiter  on  both  sides. 
(B.  H.  1885,  p.  89  ;  G.  C.  six.  p.  500  ;  I.  H.  450.) 


fl., 


,  spathe  bright  green,  oblong-elliptic  ; 


S.  Ortglesii  (( 


spadix  white,  oblong,  the  stalk  connate  with  the  base  of  tho 
midrib.  L  broadly  elliptic  or  elliptic-oblong,  undulated  ;  petioles 
broadly  winged.  A.  lift.  Mexico,  1873.  (B.  G.  738.) 
8.  Patini  (Patin's).  fl.,  spathe  whitish,  except  the  green  midrib, 
oblong-lanceolate,  very  long-acuminate,  spreading  or  reflexed ; 
spadix  whitish,  straight,  obtuse,  rather  long-stipitate,  a  little 
shorter  than  the  spathe  ;  peduncles  equalling  or  exceeding  the 
leaves.  I.  elongate-lanceolate,  long-narrowed  to  both  ends,  very 
acute,  deflexed,  inequilateral,  pale  green ;  petioles  twice  as  long 
as  the  blades,  erect,  slender,  terete,  h.  9in.  New  Grenada,  1874. 
(I.  H.  397.)  SYNS.  Amomophyllum  Patini,  Anthurium  Patini 
(G.  C.  n.  s.,  iii.  p.  525). 

8.  pictum  (painted).*  /.  somewhat  fleshy,  broadly  ovate-elliptic, 
lift  or  more  long,  glossy  dark  green,  mottled  along  the  course  of 
the  transverse  veins,  with  blotches  of  golden  -  green.  South 
America,  1874.  An  ornamental  plant,  in  habit  resembling  a 
Dieffenbachia.  The  proper  name  of  this  plant  is  Rhodospatha 
picta. 

S.  Wallisii  (Wallis').  fl.  spathe  of  a  pleasing  green,  5Jin.  long, 
oblong-elliptic,  rounded  and  decurrent  at  base,  long-cuspidate  at 
a- ,-ex;  spadix  cylindrical,  one-third  the  length  of  the  spathe. 
L  6in.  to  9in.  long,  oblong-lanceolate,  rounded  or  cuneate  at 
base,  cuspidate  at  apex,  the  margins  slightly  crenate-crisped ; 
petioles  5m.  to  Bin.  long.  New  Grenada.  (B.  G.  920.) 
SPATHIUM  (of  Edgworth).  A  synonym  of  Apono- 
geton. 

SPATHIUM  (of  Loureiro).  A  synonym  of  Sauru- 
rns  (which  see). 

SPATHODEA  (from  spathe,  a  spathe ;  referring  to 
the  form  of  the  calyx).  OED.  Bignoniacece.  A  mono- 
typic  (?)  genus.  8.  campanulata  is  a  noble,  stove,  ever- 
green tree,  requiring  culture  similar  to  Bignonia  (which 
see).  See  also  Newbouldia. 

S.  campanulata  (bell-shaped).  /.  orange,  in  a  short,  teiminal, 
slightly-branched  raceme  ;  calyx  long,  spathe-hke,  densely  tomen- 
tose ;  corolla  campanulate,  Sin.  long,  2  Jin.  in  diameter,  with  a 
sub-bilabiate  limb  of  five  broad  lobes.  June.  I.  ample,  pinnate ; 
leaflets  lanceolate,  petiolnlate,  entire,  h.  50ft  Tropical  Africa, 
1858.  (B.  M.  5091 ;  F.  d.  S.  830 ;  L.  &  P.  F.  G.  104  ;  L.  J.  F.  388.) 
S.  Iwvis  (smooth-leaved).  A  synonym  of  Newbouldia  Ixvis. 


SPATHOGLOTTIS  (from  spathe,  a  spathe,  and 
glottis,  a  tongue ;  in  allusion  to  the  form  of  the  lip).  In- 
cluding Paxtonia.  OBD.  Orchidece.  A  genus  comprising 
about  ten  species  of  mostly  stove,  terrestrial  orchids, 
natives  of  the  East  Indies,  South  China,  the  Malayan 
Archipelago,  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  Australia.  Sepals 
free,  sub-equal,  spreading;  petals  similar,  sometimes 
broader  or  longer ;  lip  sessile  at  the  base  of  the  column, 
concave  or  saccate  at  base,  deeply  three-lobed,  the  middle 
lobe  contracted  at  the  base,  and  bearing  prominent  tu- 
bercles or  calli;  pollen  masses  eight,  of  which  four  are 
usually  smaller ;  bracts  erect  or  deflexed  ;  racemes  on  erect 
scapes,  leafless,  except  sheathing  scales.  Leaves  on  the 
caudex  solitary  or  twin,  elongated  ;  petioles  at  length  more 
or  less  thickened  into  pseudo-bulbs  or  tubers.  The  best- 
known  species  are  here  described.  They  require  similar 
treatment  to  Bletia  (which  see). 

8.  anrea  (golden),  fl.  golden-yellow,  marked  on  the  lip  with  a 
few  dark  blood-coloured  spots,  large,  about  six  borne  at  the  very 
end  of  the  scape.  July.  I.  narrow,  resembling  those  of  a  Phaiua. 
h.  2ft  Malacca,  1849.  A  rather  handsome  species. 
S.  Fortune!  (Fortune's).*  fl.  yellow  ;  sepals  ovate,  obtuse  ;  petals 
broader,  oblong,  sub-sessile  ;  lateral  segments  of  lip  blotched 
with  red,  oblong,  erect,  the  middle  one  cuneate  and  emarginate ; 
column  remarkably  long  and  narrow  ;  raceme  seciind,  pubescent ; 
bracts  acuminate.  January.  I.  twin,  lanceolate-linear,  longer 
than  the  pubescent  scape.  Hong  Kong.  Greenhouse.  (B.  B. 
1845,19.) 

S.  Lobbii  (Lobb's).  fl.  sulphur-yellow,  about  lin.  in  diameter, 
long-stalked ;  lateral  sepals  streaked  with  three  or  four  brown 
lines ;  petals  broader  than  the  sepals ;  raceme  loose  ;  scape 
slender,  firm,  loosely  hairy.  Bunnah,  1876.  (G.  C.  n.  s.,  xviii. 
p.  532.)' 

S.  paclflca  (Pacific).  /.,  sepals  and  petals  whitish-lilac,  with 
darker  markings ;  lip  lilac,  edged  with  yellow,  the  two  side 
lobes  blunt,  curved  ;  front  lobe  stalked,  renifonn,  undulated,  with 
an  orange  disk,  the  stalk  having  two  white  tubercles  on  its  base. 
I  oblong-lanceolate.  Pseudo-bulbs  conical.  Pacific  Islands, 
1883. 

S.  Petrl (Peter  Veitch's).*  fl.,  sepals  ligulate,  acute,  and,  as  well  as 
the  much  broader  petals,  dark  lilac  in  colour ;  lip  trilid,  purple, 
with  a  white  disk  and  a  rhomboid  callosity,  having  three  furrows 
and  two  lines  of  long  hairs  between  the  side  lobes,  ochre-yellow  ; 
bracts  large  and  conspicuous  ;  scape  2ft.  long,  green,  becoming 
purplish  at  the  top.  h.  2ft.  South  Sea  Islands,  1877.  An  in- 
teresting plant.  (B.  M.  6354.) 

S.  plicata  (folded),  fl.  purple;  sepals  spreading;  petals  obtuse, 
connivent;  lateral  segments  of  lip  truncate,  cuneate-oblong, 
the  middle  one  clawed,  with  two  tubercles  at  base;  bracts 
petaloid,  lanceolate,  coloured ;  scape  sometimes  2ft.  high  and 
many-flowered,  sometimes  lift  high  and  two-flowered.  June. 
I.  many,  ensiform,  plicate.  Java,  &c.,  1844. 
S  pnbescens  (downy).  /.  dirty-yellow,  slightly  violet  at  the 
base  of  the  lip  ;  sepals  acute ;  petals  obtuse ;  lateral  lobes  of  lip 
erect,  the  middle  one  three-keeled,  with  two  tubercles  at  base ; 
raceme  two  to  eight-flowered,  secund  ;  scape  ascending,  pubescent, 
Uft  long.  June.  I.  twin,  linear-lanceolate,  acuminate  at  both 
ends,  shorter  than  the  scape.  Tubers  as  large  as  hazel  nuts. 
Sylhet. 

8.  rosea  (rose-coloured).*  JL  rose-coloured,  pretty,  about  l£in. 
across  •  sepals  and  petals  oblong,  acute  ;  bracts  spreading,  as  long 
as  the  pedicels ;  scape  erect,  slender,  distantly  sheathed,  taller 
than  the  leaves.  July.  I.  lanceolate,  plicate,  narrowed  at  base, 
nearly  2ft.  long.  Pseudo-bulbs  densely  aggregated,  three-leaved. 
Philippines,  1837.  SYN.  J'axtonia  rosea.  (B.  B.  1838,  60.) 
S.  tomentosa  (tomentose).  fl.  crimson ;  sepals  and  petals  very 
obtuse;  lateral  segments  of  the  lip  erect  truncate;  middle  one 
reniform  at  apex,  the  claw  elongated  ;  raceme  twenty-flowered ; 
bracts  and  scape  coated  with  a  close  fur.  June.  I.  twin,  broadly 
lanceolate,  longer  than  the  scape.  Manilla. 
SPATHOTECOMA.  A  synonym  of  Newbonldia 
(which  see). 


Fio.  510.  SPATHULATE  AND  APICULATE  LEAP. 

SPATHULATE,  SPATULATE.  Oblong,  with  th« 
lower  end  attenuated;  shaped  like  a  druggist's  spatula. 
A  Spathulate  and  apiculate  leaf  is  shown  at  Fig.  510. 
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SFATHYEMA.       A    synonym    of    Symplocarpus 

(which  see). 

SPATULARIA  (of  Haworth).  Included  under 
Saxifraga  (which  see). 

SPAWN,  MUSHROOM.  The  underground,  vege- 
tating part  of  the  plants  of  which  Mushrooms  are  the 
parts  devoted  to  the  reproduction  of  the  species.  It 
consists  of  white  threads  of  mycelium  growing  among 
masses  of  decaying  animal  or  plant  remains;  e.g.,  in  old 
hotbeds,  in  stable-yard  manure,  in  droppings  of  horses 
or  cattle,  &c.  In  artificially-prepared  Spawn,  the  mycelium 
grows  in  firm  and  brick-shaped,  or  loose,  masses  of  the 
food  (dung,  &c.\  penetrating  into  all  parts  of  these,  and 
filling  them  with  the  white  cells  of  which  it  is  composed. 
If  kept  dry,  Mushroom  Spawn  will  remain  unchanged  for 
years;  but,  when  a  piece  of  it  is  placed  in  a  moist 
bed  of  manure,  or  other  suitable  food,  at  a  temperature 
of  about  GOdeg.  Fahr.,  growth  goes  on  vigorously.  The 
new  food  is  traversed  by  mycelium,  and,  in  a  short  time, 
Mushrooms  begin  to  grow  upon  the  surface  of  the  bed. 
Thus  the  Spawn  does  not  correspond  to  seed,  but 
rather  may  be  compared,  in  its  mode  of  reproducing  the 
species,  with  the  tubers,  or  so-called  seed,  of  potatoes. 
For  the  mode  of  preparing  and  using  Spawn  in  the 
artificial  cultivation  of  Mushrooms,  see  Mushrooms. 

SPEARMINT.     See  Mentlia  viridis  and  Mint. 

SPEARWORT.  A  name  applied  to  several  species 
of  Ranunculus. 

SPECIES.  "A  Species  comprises  all  the  individual 
plants  which  resemble  each  other  sufficiently  to  make  us 
conclude  that  they  are  all,  or  may  have  been  all,  descended 
from  a  common  parent.  These  individuals  may  often 
differ  from  each  other  in  many  striking  particulars,  such 
as  the  colour  of  the  flower,  size  of  the  leaf,  &c.,  but  these 
particulars  are  such  as  experience  teaches  us  are  liable 
to  vary  in  the  seedlings  raised  from  one  individual" 
(Bentham). 

SPECKLINIA.        Included    under    Flenrothallis 

(which  see). 

SFECULARIA  (from  Speculum  Veneris,  Venus' 
Looking-glass,  the  early  name  of  the  common  European 
species).  SYNS.  Apenula,  Legouzia,  Prismatocarpus  (in 
part).  OBD.  Campanulacece.  A  genus  comprising  about 
eight  species  of  hardy,  erect  or  decumbent,  hispid  or 
glabrous  herbs,  natives  of  the  Northern  hemisphere,  one 
being  also  found  in  South  America.  Flowers  sessile  or 
shortly  pedunculate  in  the  axils,  bibracteate,  the  upper 
ones  panicled ;  calyx  five-parted ;  corolla  blue,  violet,  or 
white,  sub-rotate  or  broadly  campanulate,  five-lobed ; 
stamens  free  of  the  corolla,  the  filaments  flat.  Leaves 
alternate,  entire  or  toothed.  The  genus  is  represented 
in  Britain  by  S.  hybrida.  For  culture  of  the  four  species 
described  below,  see  Campanula. 

S>t.llyl>5id5  (hyk>d).  Corn  Violet,  fl.  sub-sessile ;  calyx  longer 
than  the  floral  leaves  shortly  angled ;  corolla  blue  within,  lifac 
outside,  cleft  to  near  the  middle.  June  to  September.  I.  small, 


S.  pentagon!**  "(five-angled).  fl.  blue;  calyx  shorter  than,  or 
as  long  as,  the  corolla,  with  spreading  lobes.  July.  I  lower 
ones  obovate,  entire ;  the  others  ovate-oblong  or  lanceolate 
nearly  entire.  Stem  branched,  h.  1ft.  Levant  1686  (BE 
So,  under  name  of  Campanula  pentagonia.) 

S.  pcrfoliata  (perfoliate).  Venus'  Lookin"-<*lass  of  North 
America.  /.  sessile,  solitary  or  two  or  three  togethl?  ;  the  upper 
M-wlo^nV'11?  with*  ^Wous  purplish-blue  corofla 
y  to  August.  I.  roundish  or  ovate,  clasping  by  the  heart- 
shaped  base,  toothed,  h.  Sin.  to  20in.  North  America,  1680. 

S.  Speculum.  Speculum  Veneris;  Common  Venus'  Lookin"- 
plass.  fl.  purple  ;  calyx  glabrous  or  pubescent  a,s  lone  as  the 
corolla  the  iobe2  at  length  reflwad.  July.  l.rin5to*o*tJ 


,  .  .      . 

S.  pentagmia.     Stem  branched  ;  branches  'three- 

M-  102  aud  s-  F-  G-  216>  uuder 


those  of 


SPEEDWELL.     See  Veronica. 

SFEIRANTHA  (from  speira,  a  coil,  and  anlhos,  a 
flower ;  in  reference  to  the  inflorescence).  ORD.  Liliacece. 
A  monotypic  genus.  The  species  is  a  highly  glabrous, 
stemless,  greenhouse  plant,  with  an  oblique,  thick,  stoloni- 
ferous  rhizome.  It  was  formerly  classed  under  Albuca 
(which  see  for  culture). 

S.   convallarioides   (Convallaria-like).    fl.,  perianth  white  or 

greenish,  about  Ain.  long,  six-parted ;  stamens  six  ;  racemes 
twenty  to  thirty-flowered,  lin.  to  2in.  long;  scape  slender,  Sin.  to 
4in.  long.  June.  I.  six  to  eight  in  a  rosette,  sub-erect,  oblanceo- 
late,  sessile,  5in.  to  6in.  long,  lin.  to  liin.  broad,  acute.  China, 
1854.  SYN.  Albuca  Gardeni  (B.  M.  4842). 

SPELT.     See  Triticum  Spelta. 

SPERAGE.     An  old  name  for  Asparagus. 

SFERGULA  FILIFERA.  A  synonym  of  Sagina 
pilifera. 

SFERLINGIA.     A  synonym  of  Hoya  (which  see). 

SFERMACOCE  (from  sperma,  a  seed,  and  akoke,  a 
point ;  probably  alluding  to  the  pointed  calyx  teeth  on 
the  fruit).  Button  Weed.  Including  Bigelovia  (of  Spren- 
gel).  OBD.  Rubiacece.  A  large  genus  (about  150  species) 
of  stove,  greenhouse,  or  hardy,  low,  annual  or  perennial 
herbs  or  sub-shrubs,  scattered  over  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical regions.  Flowers  white,  pink,  or  bine,  small  or 
minute,  sessile,  solitary  and  axillary,  or  in  fascicles, 
cymes,  heads,  or  whorls.  Leaves  opposite,  sessile  or 
stalked,  membranous  or  coriaceous.  The  species,  several 
of  which  have  been  introduced,  have  little  horticultural 
value.  Borreria  (which  see)  is  included  here  by  the 
authors  of  the  "  Genera  Plantarum." 

SPERMADICTYON.  A  synonym  of  Hamiltonia 
(which  see). 

SFERMAXYRUM.      A   synonym   of    Olaz    (which 

SFERMUM.  This  term,  used  in  Greek  compounds, 
denotes  a  seed  or  any  seed-like  parb,  e.g.,  Macrospermum, 
large-seeded ;  Polyspermum,  many-seeded. 

SFHACELE  (from  Sphakos,  the  Greek  name  of  Sage, 
which  these  plants  resemble  in  foliage).  SYN.  Phytoxis  (of 
Sprengel).  OBD.  Labiatce.  A  genus  of  about  twenty  species 
of  stove  or  greenhouse  shrubs  or  sub -shrubs;  one  is  a 
native  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  the  rest  are  mostly 
Western  American,  extending  from  Brazil  and  Chili  to 
California.  Flowers  red,  violet,  blue,  or  whitish ;  calyx 
five-toothed ;  corolla  tube  ample ;  limb  short,  scarcely 
bilabiate,  four-cleft,  with  broad,  erecto-patent  lobes ;  sta- 
mens four;  whorls  loosely  two  to  six-flowered,  or  densely 
six  to  many-flowered,  racemose  or  spicate.  Nutlets  ovoid, 
smooth..  Leaves  often  bullate- wrinkled,  and  canescent 
beneath ;  floral  ones  reduced  to  bracts.  Three  species 
have  been  introduced,  all  requiring  greenhouse  heat. 
For  culture,  see  that  advised  for  the  tender  species  of 
Salvia. 

S.  Cferulea  (blue),  fl.  pale  lavender-blue,  disposed  in  numerous 
spikes.  I.  ovate,  serrated.  1866.  A  soft-wooded,  winter-blos- 
soming sub-shrub.  (F.  M.  281.) 


k  (bell-shaped).  /.,  calyx  four  lines  long  ;  corolla 
pale  bluish,  nearly  eight  lines  long,  with  broad,  crenulated  lobes ; 
whorls  two-flowered  ;  racemes  loose,  secund.  July.  I.  shortly 
petiolate,  oblong-lanceolate,  Jin.  to  nearly  lin.  long,  narrowed  at 
base ;  uppermost  ones  much  wrinkled,  h.  2ft.  to  3ft  Chili,  1795. 
Shrub.  (B.  E.  1382.) 

S.  lilndleyl  (Lindley's).  /.,  corolla  purplish-violet,  twice  as  long 
as  the  calyx,  pubescent  outside,  slightly  incurved  ;  whorls  many- 
flowered  ;  raceme  simple,  dense.  July.  1.  ovate,  IJin.  to  Sin. 
long,  cordate  at  base,  much  bullate-wrinkled,  white-woolly  be- 
neath, h.  3ft.  to  4ft.  Chili,  1825.  Shrub.  (B.  M.  2993.)  SYN. 
Stachys  Salviee  (B.  E.  1226). 

SPH2ERALCEA  (from  sphaira,  a  globe,  and  Alcea, 
Marsh  Mallow;  the  carpels  are  disposed  in  a  round  head). 
Globe  Mallow.  SYNS.  Phymosia,  Spliceroma.  OBD.  Mal- 
vaceae. A  genus  comprising  about  twenty-five  species  of 
ornamental,  stove,  greenhouse,  or  hardy  herbs,  sub-shrubs. 
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or  shrubs,  in  habit  resembling  Malva  or  Jfalr«*frum  ;  four 
are  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  rest  inhabit 
the  warmer  regions  of  America.  Flowers  violet  (rarely 
red)  or  flesh-coloured,  shortly  pedicellate  (rarely  long- 
peduncnlate),  solitary  or  fascicled,  axillary,  or  disposed 
in  terminal  racemes  or  spikes ;  calyx  five-cleft ;  staminal 
column  more  or  less  divided  near  the  summit  into  nume- 
rous filaments  ;  bracteoles  three,  free  or  coalescing  at 
base.  Leaves  generally  angled  or  lobed.  The  species 
described  below  thrive  in  a  rich,  well-drained,  loamy  soil, 
and  like  a  light,  airy  place  near  the  glass.  They  are 
readily  increased  by  cuttings  of  the  young  growths,  in- 
serted in  sandy  soil,  under  a  bell  glass,  and  kept  shaded 
until  rooted. 

S.  abuttloides  (Abutilon-like).  JL  rose-coloured ;  calyx  twice 
exceeded  by  the  petals ;  peduncles  axillary,  one  to  fire-flowered. 
August.  I.  roundish,  angular-lobed,  serrated.  A.  4ft.  Bahamas, 
1725.  Greenhouse  shrub.  (B.  M.  2544,  under  name  of  Malta, 
abutiloides.) 

S.  acerifolia  (Maple-leaved).  jL  pink ;  peduncles  aggregated, 
terminal.  July.  I  five-lobed,  sub-cordate ;  lobes  acute;  dentate 
or  unequally  serrate.  A.  4ft.  North-west  America,  1861.  A  half- 
hardy,  stellate-pubescent  shrub.  (B.  M.  5404.) 
S.  angnstifolia  (narrow-leaved).  A.  pink ;  peduncles  axillary, 
solitary  or  in  pairs,  one  or  few-flowered  ;  involucral  leaflets 
bristly,  deciduous.  August  and  September.  L  lanceolate, 
toothed,  powdery,  h.  3ft.  to  4ft.  Mexico,  1780.  Greenhouse 
shrub.  (B.  M.  2839,  under  name  of  Malta  anjvstijolia.) 


F.  u«6««,  (elegant).*  JL  pale,  with  dark  purple  veins,  from  the 
axils  of  the  upper  leaves,  usually  on  short,  simple  stalks.  July. 
L  rather  distant,  deeply  three-lobed  or  three-parted,  on  petioles 
of  their  own  length  ;  lobes  cuneate,  inciso-pinnatifid,  undulated, 
stellate-tomentose,  bluntly  toothed.  Stems  numerous,  procum- 
bent or  spreading,  2ft  or  more  long.  South  Africa,  179L  Green- 
house sub-shrub. 

S.  miniate  (vermilion).*  JL  vermilion  ;  peduncles  axillary,  race- 
mose, few-flowered,  but  sometimes  only  one-flowered.  May  to 
July.  1.  ovate,  three-lobed,  toothed,  tomentose.  Stems  erect 
A.  1ft  South  America,  1798.  Greenhouse  sub-shrub.  (B.  M. 
5938 ;  &  B.  F.  G.  ser.  iL  120.) 

S.  nutans  (nodding).  "  JL  reddish-purple,  nodding  ;  peduncles 
axillary,  usually  three-flowered,  exceeding  the  leaves ;  involucral 
bracts  subulate.  July.  L  cordate,  five-lobed,  unequally  crenate- 
toothed,  stellate-tomentose ;  lobes  very  acute ;  stipules  filiform. 
Stem  branched.  A.  2ft  Guatemala  (T),  1852.  Stove  shrub. 
(F.  d.  S.  726 ;  L.  &  P.  F.  G.  iii.  p.  173.) 

5.  obtusiloba  (obtusely-lobed).     JL  crowded;   petals  purple, 
obcordate,  with  rather  dark  claws;   involucre  of   three  linear 
leaflets ;  peduncles  axillary  and  terminal,  corymbosely  racemose, 
many-flowered.    July.    I.  cordate,  somewhat  five-lobed,  crenate ; 
lobes  very  blunt    A.  3ft  to  4ft    Chili.  1827.    A  stellate-tomen- 
tose, greenhouse  shrub.      (B.  M.  2787,  under  name  of  Malta 

6.  nmbellata  (umbellate).     JL  of  a  fiery-violet  colour,  large ; 
involucral  leaflets  obovate,  somewhat  stipitate,  deciduous ;  pe- 
duncles axillary,  umbelliferous.      January   to   April.      L  sub- 
peltate,  five-lobed,  obtuse,    A.  10ft    Mexico,  1814.    Stove  shrub. 
(L.  B.  C.  222 ;    B.  B,  1608,  under  name  of  Malva  wnbellata.) 

SFH2ERENCHYMA.  Spheroidal  or  spherical, 
cellular  tissue,  such  as  is  found  in  the  pulp  of  fruits. 

SFH.SRIACE2E.  A  large  family  of  Fungi,  belong- 
ing to  the  division  of  Fyrenomycetes  (which  see), 
provided  with  perithecia,  of  leathery  or  carbonaceous 
texture,  distinct  from  the  stroma,  or  mycelium,  which 
open  by  a  round  hole  or  pore,  sometimes  in  the  wall  of 
the  perithecinm,  but  sometimes  at  the  end  of  a  long 
neck.  In  this  group  are  various  species  hurtful  to  culti- 
vated plants  (see  Fleospora).  Several  of  them  show 
pleomorphism  very  clearly.  Formerly,  the  family  was 
held  to  include  certain  other  smaller  groups  that  are 
now  regarded  as  families  distinct  from  it  (e.g.,  Dothi- 
diacece,  with  fleshy,  and  often  bright-coloured,  perithecia), 
to  which  belong  various  species  (e.g.,  Polystigma  rubrum 
on  Plum-leaves)  that  destroy  living  plants.  The  spores 
and  sporidia  in  Sphceriaceae  vary  greatly  in  different 
genera  in  complexity  of  structure,  and  in  the  modes  of 
production. 

SFH.ZEROCARFUS.     A  synonym  of  Gloo&o. 

SFHS.ROCARYA.  A  synonym  of  Fyrularia 
(which  see). 


SFHJEBOCHLOA.     A  synonym  of  Erioeaulon. 

SFH£HOCIOXITJM.       Included     under     Humeno- 
phyllum. 

SPH.ZROGYNE.     Included   under   Tocoea   (which 
tee). 

SFHJEROLOBITJM  (from  tpJiaira,  a  sphere,  and 
lobos,  a  pod;  alluding  to  the  globular  pods).  ORD. 
Leguminosce.  A  genus  comprising  thirteen  species  of 
greenhouse,  evergreen,  glabrous  shrubs  or  under-shrubs, 
with  Bush-like  stems,  generally  leafless,  restricted  to 
Australia.  Flowers  yellow  or  red,  disposed  in  terminal 
racemes,  or  in  lateral  racemes  or  clusters;  calyx  lobe* 
imbricated,  the  two  upper  ones  falcate,  united;  petals 
with  short  claws ;  standard  orbicular  or  reniform,  emar- 
ginate;  wings  rather  shorter.  Pods  small,  oblique,  glo- 
bular, or  compressed.  Leaves,  when  present,  narrow, 
entire,  alternate  or  irregularly  opposite  or  whorled. 
Two  of  the  species  have  been  introduced :  these  succeed 
in  a  compost  of  loam  and  peat.  Propagation  may  be 
freely  effected  by  young  cuttings,  inserted  in  sand, 
under  a  glass. 
S.  acuminatum  (taper-pointed).  A  synonym  of  S.  medium. 


S.  medium  (intermediate),    jt. 
densely  clustered  in  terminal  racemes 
longer  than  the  calyx.     Summer.     I. 


red  or  orange,  usually  numerous, 
;  standard  orbicular,  rather 


small,  subulate,  oft«n  opposite  or  in  whorls  of  three.    Stems  erect, 

SYS.  S.  acumi- 


on  the  barren  branches 
f  thr 

1803. 


,  , 

1ft  to  2ft  high  ;  flowering  ones  leafless. 
natum. 

S.  vlminenm  (twiggy).  rL  yellow,  numerous,  usually  clustered 
two  or  three  together  along  the  smaller  branches,  forming  dense 
or  interrupted,  terminal  racemes  ;  petals  about  twice  as  long  as 
the  calyx;  pedicels  very  short  Summer.  Stems  ascending  or 
erect,  from  a  few  inches  to  2ft.  high,  with  slender,  wiry  branches  ; 
all  leafless,  or  the  barren  ones  bearing  a  few  scattered,  linear  or 
narrow-lanceolate  leaves,  iin.  long.  1802.  (B.  M.  969  ;  L.  B.  C. 
1753.) 

SFH2BROMA.     A  synonym  of   Spharalcea  (which 
see). 

SFH2GBOFHORA     (of     Blume).       A    synonym    of 
Moxinda  (.which  see). 

SPXLXROFHYSA  (from  sphaira,  a  sphere,  and 
pliysa,  a  bladder;  alluding  to  the  shape  of  the  pods). 
Including  Phyllolobium.  OED.  Leguminosce.  A  genus 
comprising  three  species  of  hardy,  glabrous  or  hoary, 
perennial  herbs  or  sub-shrubs,  natives  of  Russian  Asia 
or  the  Orient.  Flowers  red,  disposed  in  axillary 
racemes;  calyx  teeth  sub-equal,  or  the  two  upper  ones 
approximating  ;  standard  orbicular,  laterally  reflexed, 
naked  within  ;  wings  falcate-oblong  ;  keel  incurved  at 
apex,  obtuse.  Pods  long-stipitate,  inflated.  Leaves 
imparipinnate  ;  leaflets  three  or  numerous,  entire,  ex- 
stipellate.  The  species,  like  some  other  salt-loving 
plants,  are  difficult  to  preserve  in  gardens.  S.  salsula 
should  be  grown  in  sandy  loam,  and  salted  water  should 
be  occasionally  applied.  Propagation  may  be  effected 
by  seeds,  which  sometimes  ripen  in  this  country. 
S.  casplea  (Caspian).  A  synonym  of  S.  taltula. 

a  (salt-loving).  /.  dirty  pale  purple,  marked  with  more 
veins.  July  and  August  L  with  eight  pairs  of  oval, 
TII—  -"-^p  leaflets.  Stems  erect,  and,  as  well  as  the 


obscure 

obtuse,  mncronate  leaflets.     Stems  erect,  and, 
leaves,  clothed  with  adpressed  pubescence     A.    IJft. 
Siberia  to  North  China,  1818.    SYS.  S.  eatpiea. 


Russia. 


SFILSROPSIDEJE.  A  very  large  section  of  Fungi, 
resembling  the  Pyrenomycetes  in  external  appearance, 
with  pycnidia  quite  like  perithecia  except  in  size, 
but  inclosing  no  asci,  the  sporidia  being  produced  singly 
on  the  tips  of  more  or  less  evident  stalks,  inside  the 
pycnidia  (these  almost  always  open  by  a  hole  or  slit). 
The  plants  were  formerly  regarded  as  true  species,  but 
now  they  are  considered,  with  good  reason,  to  be  only 
an  imperfect  stage  of  species  of  Pyrenomycetes.  Many 
of  them  grow  on  living  plants,  which  they  destroy  or 
weaken.  The  leading  genera  parasitic  on  living  plants 
are :  Ascochyta,  with  two-celled,  transparent,  pale  sporidia ; 
Diplodia,  with  two-celled,  brown  sporidia;  Hend  rtonia, 
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with   brown,  oblong   or  lanceolate   sporidia,  made   up   of 
a  row  of  three  or  more  cells;    Phoma  and  Phyllosticta, 

0  ff& 


FIG.  511.  PHOMA  HERBARUM-«,  Pycnidia  in  transverse  section, 
x  20,  one  opened;  b,  Conidia  still  on  the  Stalks,  x  400; 
e,  Conidia  free,  after  falling  off  the  Stalks,  x  400. 

with  transparent,  elliptical,  one-celled  sporidia  (see  Fig. 
511);  Septoria,  with  long,  slender,  thread-like,  pale 
eporidia;  Sphaeropsis,  with  elliptical,  brown,  one-celled 
sporidia;  Stagonospora,  like  Hendersonia,  but  sporidia 
pale.  The  pycnidia  are  very  similar  in  all  the  genera; 
but  Ascochyta,  Phyllosticta,  and  Septoria  usually  cause  a 
discoloured  spot  on  the  leaves  or  stems  of  plants,  in 
which  the  pycnidia  are  grouped.  Such  spots  are  seldom 
caused  by  the  species  of  the  other  genera. 

SPH2EROPTERIS    (from     sphaira,    a    globe,    and 

pteris,  a  Fern  ;  alluding  to  the  globose  involucres).     OBD. 

Filices.       A  monotypic  genus,  the  species  being  a  stove 

Fern.     For  culture,  see  Ferns. 

S.  barbata  (bearded),  fronds  2ft.  to  3ft.  long,  tripinnate  ;  pin- 
nules oblong,  deeply  pinnatitid.  sori  globose,  on  the  back  of  a 
vein  or  veinlet  ;  receptacle  large  ;  involucre  inferior,  globose, 
stipitate,  at  first  inclosing  the  whole  sorus,  at  length  bursting 
vertically  into  two  spreading  lobes  or  lips.  Nepaul,  Sikkim,  &c. 
cyath 


Included    under    ScMzandra 
Included    under    Didy- 


SYN.  Peranema  cyatheoides. 

SPH2EROSTEMA. 
(which  see). 

SPHJEROSTEFHANOS. 
mochlcena. 

SPH2EROSTIGMA.  Included  under  CEnotliera 
(which  see). 

SPH2BROTELE  (of  Link).  Included  under  Urceo- 
lina  (which  see). 

SPHJEROTHELE.  Included  under  Stenomesson 
(which  see). 

SPHAGNUM  (from  Sphagnos,  Moss).  A  genus  of 
Mosses,  found  in  all  countries  of  the  colder  temperate 
zones.  There  are  numerous  species,  but  all  delight  in 
swamps,  or  in  water;  and  they  have,  therefore,  received 
the  name  of  Bog-mosses.  Seventeen  species,  and  many 
varieties,  have  been  recognised  as  British.  So  different 
is  the  genus  Sphagnum  from  other  Mosses  in  many 
respects,  that  it  is  placed  in  a  distinct  family,  called 
Sphagnaceoe.  It  is  easily  recognised  by  the  swampy 
habitats;  by  its  erect  stems,  several  inches  long,  and 
destitute  of  root-hairs  ;  branches  in  clusters  of  from 
two  to  six,  at  frequent  intervals  along  the  stems,  some 
spreading,  others  reflexed;  male  organs  on  lateral 
branches  resembling  small  catkins;  female  organs  in 
lateral  branches  like  buds;  capsules  at  first  apparently 
sessile,  then  supported  on  short  stalks,  and  conspicuous, 
globose,  and  bursting  (often  explosively)  by  a  false  lid, 
unlike  the  lids  in  true  Mosses.  The  microscope  shows 
peculiar  structures  also  in  the  stems  and  leaves  of 
Sphagnum,  which  deserve  notice  here,  as  they  bear  on 
the  uses  of  the  Mosses  in  gardening  work.  The  middle 
of  each  stem  consists  of  a  mass  of  small  cells,  of  a 
brown  colour,  inclosed  in  a  layer  of  smaller  and  darker 
brown  cells,  with  thicker  walls.  This  structure  is  much 
like  that  of  the  stem  of  any  common  Moss.  But  the 
stems  of  the  species  of  Sphagnum  have  an  outer  covering, 
composed  of  from  one  to  four  layers  (according  to  the 
species)  of  much  larger,  transparent  cells,  with  thin 
walls,  which  in  most  are  pierced  with  holes,  leading 
from  cell  to  cell.  The  leaves  are  numerous,  and  are 
sessile,  small,  aud  more  or  less  pointed.  They  have  no 


Sphagnum— continued. 

midribs,  and  consist  of  a  single  layer  of  cells,  among  which 
there  are  two  very  different  forms— the  one  long  and 
narrow  (inclosing  protoplasm  and  chlorophyl  bodies),  form- 
ing a  network,  with  large  meshes,  each  filled  by  a  trans- 
parent cell ;  the  second  form  usually  showing  a  thickening 
deposit  in  the  shape  of  fibres,  coiled  in  the  interior  round 
the  walls,  which  are  pierced  by  holes  like  those  in  the 
cells  of  the  layers  surrounding  the  stem.  As  in  the 
latter,  the  transparent  cells  in  the  leaves,  when  mature, 
contain  no  protoplasm  or  chlorophyl.  Their  special 
duty  is  to  suck  in  water  from  the  swampy  soil  through 
the  holes  in  their  walls,  and  to  pass  it  on  from  cell 
to  cell  upwards.  They  thus  do  the  work  of  root-hairs, 
which  are  not  present  in  these  plants.  This  structure 
renders  the  Mosses  of  the  genus  Sphagnum  almost  as 
absorbent  as  a  sponge,  as  may  be  easily  proved  by 
squeezing  the  water  out  of  a  clump  of  Moss,  and  again 
dipping  the  latter  into  water.  The  species  all  grow  in 
compact  tufts  or  mosses,  often  covering  a  considerable 
area.  The  plants  tend  to  grow  upwards,  and  to  die  in 
proportionate  rate  below.  Some  of  the  branches  grow 
so  large  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  bifurcations  of 
the  stems;  and,  as  these  die  away  below,  the  stems  and 
branches  become  separated,  and  form  new  plants.  In 
this  way,  one  form  of  multiplication  of  the  individuals 
is  secured.  Reproduction  is  also  effected  by  the  spores, 
produced  in  the  capsules.  These  are  quadrangular  in 
form.  If  they  fall  on  damp  soil,  they  produce  flattened, 
branched,  thin,  green  plates,  on  which  Moss-plants  grow 
from  small  buds.  If  the  spores  fall  into  water,  they  pro- 
duce slender,  branched,  green  threads,  like  those  of  other 
Mosses ;  and  on  these  buds  are  formed,  from  which  the 
Moss-plants  grow. 

The  Bog-mosses  are  very  important  agents  in  the 
production  of  Peat  Mosses  and  swamps,  as  they  prevent 
the  water  from  flowing  away,  and,  by  growing  upwards 
and  dying  away  beneath,  add  to  the  depth  of  the  peat, 
though  peat  formed  by  them  requires  a  long  time  to 
become  firm  suitable  for  fuel. 

Uses.  In  gardens,  Sphagnum  is  of  much  use,  inas- 
much as,  when  dry,  it  makes  admirable  packing  material, 
being  light,  firm,  and  very  elastic.  The  power  of 
absorbing  and  retaining  moisture  renders  the  wet 
Sphagna  excellent  for  packing  round  cuttings  and  young 
plants  to  be  sent  to  a  distance,  as  they  supply  water 
when  it  is  needed.  These  Mosses  are  also  much  used 
in  greenhouses  for  growing  epiphytal  Orchids  or 
other  plants  of  similar  habits,  which  require  plenty  of 
moisture. 

SFHENANDRA  (from  sphen,  a  wedge,  and  aner, 
andros,  a  male  or  anther ;  alluding  to  the  shape  of  the 
anthers).  OBD.  Scrophularinece.  A  monotypic  genus. 
The  species  is  a  greenhouse,  viscous-pubescent,  annual 
or  perennial  herb.  It  thrives  in  loamy  soil,  and  may 
be  increased  by  seeds. 

S.  viscosa  (clammy),  fl.  violet,  pedicellate,  loosely  racemose ; 
calyx  five-parted  ;  corolla  broadly  rotate,  with  five  broad,  entire, 
spreading  lobes ;  stamens  four.  June.  I.  mostly  opposite, 
oblong-lanceolate,  with  a  few  teeth ;  floral  ones  much  smaller, 
ovate,  entire,  very  acute  or  bract-like.  A.  1ft  South  Africa, 
1773.  (B.  M.  217,  under  name  of  Buchnera  viscosa.) 

SPHENODESMA  (from  sphen,  a  wedge,  and  desme, 
a  fascicle;  alluding  to  the  form  of  the  inflorescence). 
SYNS.  Roscoea  (of  Roxburgh),  Viticastrum.  OBD.  Ver- 
benaceae.  A  genus  consisting  of  about  eight  species  of 
stove,  climbing  shrubs,  natives  of  the  Eastern  provinces 
of  India  and  the  Malayan  Archipelago.  Flowers  in  rather 
small,  pedunculate,  sessile  cymes ;  calyx  five-toothed ; 
corolla  tube  short,  the  limb  spreading,  of  five  ovate  or 
oblong  lobes ;  stamens  five.  Leaves  'opposite,  entire. 
S.  pentandra,  the  only  species  introduced,  thrives  in  sandy 
loam.  It  may  be  increased  by  cuttings,  inserted  in  sand, 
under  a  glass  in  heat. 
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Sphenodesma  —  continued. 
S.  Jacklana  (Jack's).    A  synonym  of  S.  pentandra. 
S.  pentandra  (flve-anthered).    fl.  six  in  a  head  ;  corolla  purple, 

the  tube  equalling  the  calyx, 


the  tube  equalling  the  calyx,  the  throat  white  and  very  hairy  ; 
panicle  ample,  leaty  below  ;  peduncles  filiform.  June.  I.  shortly 
petiolate,  oblong,  obtuse  at  base,  attenuated-acuminate,  highly 

flabrous  and  shining  above,  pubescent  beneath,    h.  6ft.    East 
ndia,  1823.    SYN.  S.  Jaekiana. 

SPHENOGYNE.  Included  under  Ursinia  (which  see). 
SPHENOTOMA.  Included  under  Dracophyllum 

(which  see). 

SPHEROIDAL.     Approaching  a  sphere  in  shape. 

SPHINOID.2E  (Hawk  Moths).  A  family  of  Moths  of 
very  distinct  and  striking  aspect,  characterised  by  the 
thick,  heavy  body,  and  long,  pointed  winga,  which  are 
moved  by  powerful  muscles.  This  allows  of  very  rapid 
flight,  except  in  a  few  (Smerinthus),  in  which  the  wings 
are  broader,  but  weaker,  and  flight  is  slow  and  heavy. 
The  moths  are  large,  certain  species,  e.g.,  Death's  Head 
Moths,  being  among  the  largest  of  British  insects.  The 
antenna  are  usually  thicker  in  the  middle,  and  end  in  a 
hooked  bristle.  The  larvae  are  generally  peculiar  in  form, 
being  rather  thick,  tapering  from  a  little  in  front  of  the 
middle  towards  the  head,  but  cut  off  abruptly  behind, 
where  a  curved  "horn"  is  present  just  above  the  blunt 
hinder  end.  Most  of  the  larvae  are  ornamented  with 
seven  oblique  coloured  lines  on  the  sides.  Those  of 
several  species  have  a  habit  of  drawing  back  the  head 
into  the  segments  just  behind  it,  and  assume  an  attitude 
fancifully  supposed  to  resemble  the  Egyptian  Sphinx; 
and  from  this  habit  the  family  name  has  been  derived. 
The  popular  name  of  "  Hawk  Moths  "  refers  to  their  swift- 
ness of  flight.  They  mostly  fly  in  the  dusk  of  evening 
and  of  early  morning  ;  but  one,  the  Humming  Bird  Moth, 
flies  by  day.  Several  of  the  species  feed,  as  larvae,  upon 
garden  produce,  or  on  bushes  and  trees.  Acherontia 
Atropos  (formerly  called  Sphinx  Atropos),  the  Death's 


FIG.  512.   DEATH'S  HEAD   HAWK    MOTH   (Aeherontia  Atropos). 


Head  Hawk  Moth  (see  Fig.  512),  feeds  almost  entirely  on 
Potatoes  (see  remarks  on  INSECTS,  under  Potato),  less 
often  on  Jasmine  and  the  Tea-tree  ;  but  the  larva,  though 
very  large,  is  not  often  seen,  because  of  its  habit  of 
feeding  only  in  darkness,  concealing  itself  in  the  soil  by 
day. 

The  Hawk  Moths  that  feed  on  cultivated  trees  and 
shrubs  are  the  following :  The  Eyed  Hawk  Moth  (Smerin- 
thus ocellatus),  on  Apple  and  other  fruit-trees,  as  well 
as  on  Willows,  Poplars,  &c.  The  moth  reaches  about 
Sin.  in  spread  of  wings,  and  is  easily  known  by  the 


Sphingidra — continued. 

rosy-brown   wings,   clouded    with    olive-brown    markings, 
and  especially   by  a  large,  bluish,  eye-like  spot  on  each 
hind    wing    near    the   hind    angle.     The   larva  is    green, 
with   a  blue   horn;    the    seven    oblique   stripes  on   each 
side    are    white,    edged    with    dark    green    above.     The 
Poplar    Hawk    Moth    (8.    Populi)  lives    on    Poplars   and 
Willows,   and    on    Laurel    and    Laurustinus.     The    moth 
reaches    about    Sin.   across   the   wings,   which   are    grey, 
with   darker  bands  and  a   white   dot    in  the   middle   of 
each   fore  wing,  and  a   red   patch  at  the   base    of  each 
hind  wing.     The   larva  is   green,  sprinkled  with  yellow; 
the    horn    is    yellow    above,    redder    beneath;    and    the 
oblique  stripes  on  the   sides  are  yellow.     This  insect  is 
the    most    plentiful    of    the    family.     The    Lime    Hawk 
Moth    (S.    Tilice)    is    less    common.     The   moth    reaches 
from  2iin.  to  Sin.  across  the  wings.     The  fore  wings  have 
the   outer    edge    a    good    deal    indented;  they    are  pale 
reddish    or  olive-brown,    with   a    broad,    greenish    outer 
border,   and  a   dark  olive-green  band  across  the   middle, 
often  broken  so  as  to  form  two  spots.     The  hind  wings 
are  blackish  at  the  base,  brown  elsewhere,  with  a  darker 
band   across  each.     The  larva  feeds  on  Limes  and  Elm- 
trees.     It  is  green,  sprinkled  with  yellow  dots,   and  the 
oblique  stripes  are  yellowish,  sometimes  edged  with  red ; 
the  horn  is  blue  above,  yellow  beneath,  and  behind  it  is 
a  flat,  purple  scale  edged  with  orange.    The  Privet  Hawk 
Moth   (Sphinx  Ligustri)  feeds  on  Privet  and  Lilac,  and 
is   common  in  the   southern   counties  of  England.      The 
fore   wings   often   exceed  4in.   in   spread,   and    are  more 
pointed  and  narrower  than  in  those  insects  already  men- 
tioned; they  are  pale  brown,  clouded  with  darker  brown, 
and  streaked   with   black ;  the  hind  wings   are   rosy -red, 
with  three  black  cross-bars.     The  larva  is  bright  green ; 
the  horn    is   black    above    and   at    the   tip,    and    yellow 
beneath ;    the   oblique    streaks    on    the    sides    are   white 
behind,  delicate  purple  in  front ;  the  skin  is  smooth.     The 
large   Elephant   Hawk    Moth    (Chcero- 
campa  elpenor)  feeds  on   Willowherb, 
Fuchsia,  and  Vine.     The  moth  reaches 
2iin.    in    spread    of    the    fore   wings, 
which  are  pointed,  and  are  olive-green, 
with  pink    outer    and    front    margins, 
and  two  pink,  oblique   cross-bars;  the 
base  of  each  hind  wing  is  black,  and 
the  rest  of  it  pink.     The  larva  is  green, 
dark  grey,   or  brown,  with  black  mot- 
tlings.     On  each  side  of  the  fifth  and 
sixth  rings  of  the  body  is  a  large  black 
patch,  inclosing  a  white,  kidney-shaped 
spot,    the    whole    resembling  an   eye. 
The  horn  is  short  and  black,  with  the 
tip    white ;    the    front    rings    of    the 
body  are  narrowed  and  retractile,  and 
when  they   are  retracted  the    form  of 
the  larva  has  been  fancifully  compared 
to  an  elephant's  head,  the  spots   men- 
tioned above  resembling  the  eyes.     This 
moth  is  common  in  many  places. 

Remedies.  The  only  remedy  neces- 
sary is  hand-picking  the  larvae,  if  they 
become  so  numerous  as  to  require  it. 
Their  large  size  renders  them  easily 
seen,  though  their  colours  usually 
assimilate  well  with  those  of  their  food -plants.  The 
larvae  of  A.  Atropos  require  to  be  looked  for  with  a 
lantern  at  night,  as  they  hide  in  the  soil  by  day.  The 
larvae  of  almost  all  the  Hawk  Moths  go  underground  to 
become  pupae,  and  little  can  be  done  to  diminish  the 
number  of  pupae,  or  of  perfect  insects.  The  pupae  of 
A.  Atropos  are  occasionally  found  when  Potatoes  are 
being  harvested  in  gardens  and  in  fields. 

SPHINX  ATROPOS.     See  Sphingidse. 

SPICATE.     Resembling  a  spike ;  disposed  in  spikes. 
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SPICE  BUSH.     See  Lindera  Benzoin. 
SPICILLARIA.     A    synonym    of    Petunia   (which 

gee). 

SPIDER  FLOWER.     A  common  name  for  Cleome. 

SPIDER  ORCHIS.     See  Ophrys  aranifera. 

SPIDERS.  The  true  Spiders  are  very  helpful  to 
gardeners,  inasmuch  as  they  live  upon  insects,  and 
destroy  multitudes  of  the  hurtful  kinds.  The  larger 
Spiders,  such  as  the  "Garden  Spider"  (Epeira  did- 
demata),  live  on  the  smaller  Moths  and  the  larger  Flies, 
and  the  smaller  Spiders  aid  largely  to  destroy  the 
swarms  of  Aphides.  Spiders  vary  much  in  habits. 
Many  of  them  (e.g.,  Lycosa,  Salticus)  spin  no  webs,  but 
hunt  their  prey;  while  others  spread  webs,  often  of 
great  complexity  and  beauty,  in  which  to  catch  their 
food,  while  they  lie  concealed  in  a  retreat  close  at 
hand,  ready  to  rush  upon  every  insect  that  touches  the 
web.  Gossamer  is  the  work  of  many  small,  dark 
Spiders,  belonging  to  the  genera  Linyphia,  Neriene,  and 
Walckencera. 

Bed  Spider  is  not  a  true  Spider,  but  a  Mite  of 
microscopic  size,  which  spins  a  thin  web  over  the  sur- 
faces of  leaves,  and  often  materially  injures  plants 
by  sucking  out  the  sap  from  the  leaves.  See 
Tetranyclius  telarius. 

SFIDERWORT.  A  common  name  for  Tradescantia 
and  other  plants. 

SFIELMANNIA.     A  synonym  of  Ofbia  (which  see). 

SFIGEIiIA  (named  in  honour  of  Adrian  Spiegel 
[Latinised  Spigelius],  1578-1625,  Professor  of  Anatomy 
and  Surgery  at  Padua,  and  a  botanical  author).  STNS. 
Canala,  Coslostylis.  OED.  Loganiacece.  A  genus  com- 
prising about  thirty  species  of  stove,  greenhouse,  or 
hardy,  glabrous,  scarcely  pilose,  or  stellate-tomentose, 
annual  or  perennial  herbs,  rarely  sub-shrubs,  natives  of 
tropical  and  North  America.  Flowers  red,  yellow,  or 
purplish,  elongated  or  small,  in  unilateral,  many  or  few- 
flowered  spikes;  calyx  five-parted,  the  segments  narrow; 
corolla  tubular  or  salver-shaped;  lobes  five,  valvate,  at 
length  spreading;  stamens  five,  affixed  to  the  tube. 
Leaves  opposite,  often  membranous,  penniveined  or  rarely 
three  or  'five-nerved,  connected  by  stipules  or  by  a  trans- 
verse membrane.  The  three  species  introduced  are  pretty 
plants,  but  are  not  often  seen  in  cultivation.  The  Indian 
Pink,  Pink  Boot,  or  Worm  Grass,  of  the  shops,  is  the 
produce  of  S.  marilandica.  A  compost  of  loam  and  peat 
is  most  suitable  for  these  plants.  8.  anthelmia  may  be 
propagated  by  seeds,  and  the  other  two  species  by 
cuttings. 

S.  anthelmia  (worm-killing).  Pink  Root  of  Demerara.  A.  of  a 
purplish-white  ;  corolla  slender,  Jin.  long ;  spikes  one  to  four  in 
the  upper  axils.  July.  I.  scarcely  petiolate ;  lower  ones  opposite ; 
uppermost  ones  quaternately  whorled,  ovate-oblong,  acuminate 
at  both  ends.  h.  lift.  Guatemala  to  Brazil,  1759.  Stove  annual. 

S.  marilandica  (Maryland).*  Indian  Pink;  Maryland  Pink 
Root ;  Worm  Grass,  fl.  red  outside,  yellow  within ;  corolla 
IJin.  long,  the  lobes  lanceolate ;  spikes  simple  or  forked,  short. 
July.  I.  sessile,  ovate-lanceolate,  acute.  Stems  simple  and  erect 
from  a  perennial  root.  h.  6in.  to  18in.  North  America,  1694.  A 
showy,  Tiardy  plant.  (B.  M.  80 ;  B.  M.  PL  180 ;  L.  B.  C.  930.) 

S.  splendens  (splendid).*  /.  bright  scarlet,  upwards  of  1m.  long ; 
corolla  cylindnc,  slightly  inflated  upwards ;  spikes  several  towards 
the  apex  of  the  stem,  elegantly  recurved.  July.  I.  4in.  to  5in. 
long,  contracted  into  a  short  petiole,  obovate-oblong,  acuminate, 
slightly  hairy,  h.  lift.  Mexico  and  Guatemala,  1860.  A  beautil 
ful,  stove  perennial.  (B.  H.  1862,  65 ;  B.  M.  5268 ;  R.  G.  481.) 

SFIGNEL.     See  Meum  athamanticum. 

SPIKE.  An  inflorescence  in  which  the  flowers  are 
sessile  along  a  simple,  undivided  axis  or  rachis. 

SFIKELET.  A  secondary  spike;  the  term  is  espe- 
cially applied  to  the  small,  terminal  collection  of  florets 
in  grasses. 

SPIKENARD,    or   NARD.      See    Nardostachys. 


SPIKENARD,  PLOUGHMAN'S.    See  Baccharis. 

SFILANTHES  (from  spilos,  a  spot,  and  anthos,  a 
flower;  in  allusion  to  the  original  species  having  yellow 
florets  and  a  brown  disk).  Sometimes  spelt  Spilanthu*. 
Including  Acmella.  ORD.  Composite.  A  genus  of  about 
a  score  species  of  annual  or  rarely  perennial  herbs,  in- 
habiting warm  regions.  Flower-heads  yellow  or  white, 
with  a  yellow  disk,  often  long-stalked,  heterogamous. 
Leaves  opposite,  often  toothed.  The  species  have  no 
garden  value.  8.  oleracea  (Para  Cress)  is  cultivated  in 
the  tropics  as  a  salad  plant,  and  is  now  and  then  met 
with  in  botanical  collections. 
S.  orocata.  See  Verbcsina  crocata. 

SPILANTHUS.     See  Spilanthes. 

SPILOSOMA  MENTHASTRI.  This  insect, 
generally  known  as  the  White  Ermine  Moth,  is  one  of 
the  commoner  of  the  Bombycidae,  at  least  in  the  larval 
stage.  The  larvae  are  found  in  autumn  on  almost  every 
low  plant,  including  all  kinds  of  cultivated  herbs, 
They  reach  a  length  of  over  lin.,  are  stout  in  form, 
and  are  covered  thickly  with  hairs  of  a  brown  or 
nearly  black  colour,  but  show  a  paler  line  down  the 
middle  of  the  back.  In  late  autumn,  they  are  com- 
monly seen  crawling  on  roads,  on  walls,  and,  in  fact, 
everywhere,  in  the  search  for  safe  retreats  in  which  to 
become  pupae.  In  summer,  the  moths  emerge.  The 
fore  wings  are  rather  rounded,  and  reach  about  Ifin.  in 
expanse.  They  are  creamy-white,  with  about  thirty 
small  black  spots  on  each,  forming  four  very  irregular, 
curved  rows ;  the  hind  wings  are  pure  white,  and  bear 
three  or  four  small  black  spots ;  the  head  and  thorax 
are  white,  the  abdomen  orange-yellow,  with  a  row  of 
black  spots  down  the  middle,  and  also  down  each  side; 
the  body  is  thick  and  clumsy. 

Remedy.  Hand-picking  is  the  most  effectual,  as  the 
larvae  are  easily  detected;  but  they  seldom  do  serious 
harm;  and  they  may  even  be  regarded  as  occasionally 
useful,  since  they  feed  on  troublesome  weeds.  The 
"White  Ermine"  has  allies  which  feed  almost  wholly 
on  weeds,  viz.,  the  "  Buff  Ermine "  (S.  lubricipeda), 
which  is  buff-colour,  with  small,  dark  spots,  and  a  dark, 
oblique  cross-bar;  the  "Water  Ermine"  (S.  Urticos), 
with  the  wings  white,  with  two  black  dots ;  and  the 
"  Muslin  Moth  "  (Diaphora  mendica),  of  which  the  female 
has  semi-transparent  white  wings,  and  the  male  is  smoke- 
coloured;  the  wings  show  black  spots  in  both  sexes. 

SPINACH  (Spinacia  oleracea).  An  annual,  culti- 
vated for  its  leaves,  which  are  cooked  and  served  as 
a  vegetable.  It  may  be  raised  in  any  quantity  from 
seed,  which  should  be  sown  successionally  through  the 
summer,  where  the  plants  are  intended  to  remain. 
Spinach  prefers  a  deep,  rich  soil,  and  a  rather  moist 
situation,  through  the  summer;  for  the  winter  crop,  a 
drier  and  rather  warm  position  should  be  selected.  The 
first  sowing  may  be  made  at  the  latter  end  of  February, 
or  early  in  March,  according  to  the  weather  and  the 
state  of  the  ground.  To  maintain  a  supply,  a  sowing 
should  be  made  about  every  fortnight,  or  at  longer 
intervals,  if  there  is  but  little  demand  for  the  leaves,  as 
in  dry  weather  the  plants  soon  run  to  seed.  Sow  in 
drills  lin.  deep,  and  about  1ft.  apart.  In  May,  and  the 
two  following  months,  single  drills  between  rows  of  Beans 
or  Peas  may  be  sown  with  good  success,  as  here  partial 
shade  is  provided,  and  no  injury  is  caused  to  the  other 
crops,  if  the  ground  is  good,  Spinach  being  such  a  quick- 
growing  subject.  When  the  ground  is  dry,  watering  is 
of  great  advantage,  or  it  may  be  newly  turned  up  with 
a  fork,  and  the  seeds  steeped  about  four  hours  in  water, 
then  sown  at  once.  In  order  to  obtain  good-sized  leaves, 
the  plants  should  be  thinned  to  4in.  or  Gin.  apart,  so 
soon  as  they  are  large  enough.  In  picking,  the  largest 
leaves  should  be  selected,  particularly  during  winter  and 
early  spring,  when  but  little  now  growth  is  made. 
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Spinach  intended  for  standing  through  the  winter 
should  be  sown,  according  to  the  locality,  from  the 
middle  of  August  till  the  middle  of  September,  when  it 
is  tolerably  certain  not  to  run  to  seed  before  winter. 
In  unfavourable  districts,  the  former  date  will  not  be 
too  soon,  while  the  latter  will  suit  some  localities.  As 
before  noted,  a  favoured  spot  should  be  selected,  and 
the  drills  should  be  rather  wider  apart  than  for  the 
summer  crops:  about  15in.  will  be  close  enough.  It  is 
often  advisable  to  make  two  sowings  for  winter,  as,  if 
the  first  proves  too  early,  the  second  may  be  better 
depended  upon  to  succeed. 

Sorts.  These  are  not  numerous ;  they  are  divided  into 
two  classes,  which  are  distinguished  by  the  seeds,  one 
being  smooth,  the  other  prickly.  The  Bound-seeded, 
known  as  Summer  Spinach,  is  most  extensively  grown 
in  summer ;  the  Prickly,  or  Winter  Spinach,  is  the 
hardier  of  the  two,  and  is  sown  for  withstanding  the 
winter.  Flanders  Spinach  and  Lettuce-leaved  Spinach 
are  varieties  of  the  Bound-seeded  class,  which  are  not 
always  distinguished  and  grown  separately  from  the  com- 
mon sort. 

Fungi.  The  only  Fungus  that  has  been  recorded  as 
seriously  destructive  to  Spinach  is  Peronospora  effu*a. 
For  an  account  of  this  parasite,  see  Peronospora. 
Plants  attacked  by  it  should  be  removed  without  delay, 
and,  if  possible,  burned,  to  destroy  the  spores  of  the 
Fungus. 

Insects.  The  insect  pests  are  not  numerous,  and 
there  are  none  that  can  be  regarded  as  peculiarly  attached 
to  this  plant.  Its  chief  foes  are  larvae  of  Moths,  such 
as  are  described  under  the  headings  Noctua,  Flusia. 
Potherb  Moths,  and  Surface  Caterpillars,  where  | 
also  information  will  be  found  as  to  the  remedies  to  be 
employed  against  their  ravages. 

When  the  plants  are  allowed  to  run  to  seed,  the  in- 
florescence is  often  infested  by  Aphis  Rumicis,  and 
other  kinds  of  Green  Flies.  See  Aphides. 

SPINACH,  MOUNTAIN.  A  name  applied  to 
Atriplex  hortensi-s. 

SPINACH,  NEW  ZEALAND.  See  Tetragonia 
ezpansa. 

SPINACH,  WILD.  A  common  name  for  Cheno- 
podium  .Bonus-Henrietta. 

SPINACIA  (from  gptna,  a  prickle;  alluding  to  the 
prickly  processes  of  the  fruit).  Spinach.  OBD.  Cheno- 
podiacecB.  A  small  genus  (four  species)  of  hardy,  annual, 
erect,  glabrous  herbs,  natives  of  the  Orient.  Flowers 
dioBcious,  very  rarely  hermaphrodite,  glomerate ;  male 
glomerules  in  terminal,  interrupted  spikes,  females  often 
axillary.  Leaves  alternate,  petiolate,  triangular-ovate  or 
hastate,  entire  or  sinuate-toothed.  S.  oleracea,  a  valu- 
able herb,  is  the  only  species  calling  for  description  here. 
For  culture,  &c.,  see  Spinach. 
S.  oleracea  (culinary).  JL,  males  green,  growing  in  long,  terminal 

spikes  ;  females  axillary,  sessile,  clustered.    June.    Seeds  in  some 

varieties  prickly,  in  others  smooth,    i.  large,  thick,  succulent, 

somewhat  triangular,  deep  green,  on  long  petioles.    Stem  erect,. 

large,  round,   hollow,  about  2ft.  high.      1568.      The   varieties 

glabra  and  spinosa  represent  the  ROUND  and  PRICKLY  SEEDED 

varieties. 

SPINDLE-TREE.     See  Euonymus. 
SPINE.       A  sharp-pointed,  woody  or  indurated  body ; 
a  hardened  leaf-stalk,   stipule,   abortive  branch,   or   any 
other  process  into  the  composition  of  which  woody  tissue 
enters. 

SFINESCENT.  Terminating  in  a  sharp  point  or 
spine. 

SFINOSE.  Furnished  with  spines ;  of  a  spiny 
character. 

SPINULIFEROUS,  SPINULOSE.  Furnished 
with  diminutive  spines. 

VOL  in. 


SPIBJEA  (the  old  Greek  name  used  by  Theophrastus, 
probably  from  speiras,  to  wind ;  alluding  to  the  fitness  of 
the  plants  for  forming  into  garlands).  «  Meadow-sweet. 
OBD.  Rcsacece.  A  genus  comprising  about  fifty  species 
of  handsome  (mostly  deciduous  and  hardy)  shrubs,  snb- 
Bhrubs,  or  herbs,  broadly  dispersed  over  the  temperate 
and  sub-frigid  regions  of  the  Northern  hemisphere,  rarely 
found  in  the  tropics.  Flowers  pink  or  white,  axillary  or 
terminal,  variously  clustered;  calyx  persistent,  with  an 
urceolate,  campanulate,  or  concave  tube,  and  a  limb  of 
four  or  five  imbricated  or  valvate  lobes ;  petals  four  or  five, 
rounded,  shortly  clawed ;  stamens  twenty  to  sixty,  in  one, 
two,  or  three  series.  Leaves  alternate,  simple  or  pinnate, 
or  twice  or  thrice  ternate;  stipules  free,  or  adnate  in  a 
sheath  at  the  bases  of  the  petioles,  rarely  obsolete.  The 
shrubby  species  succeed  in  almost  any  soil  in  open  situa- 
tions. The  perennials  prefer  moist  places  and  loamy  soil, 
particularly  S.  palmata  and  8.  Ulmaria,  which  succeed  well 
by  the  side  of  water.  Shrubby  Spiraeas  are  propagated 
by  cuttings  of  the  young  wood,  inserted  in  sandy  soil,  and 
kept  close  and  shaded  until  rooted ;  or  by  means  of  the 
root-offsets  which  are  so  freely  produced  by  most  of  the 
species.  The  perennials  may  be  increased  by  divisions. 

A  modification  of  Maximowicz'   key   to   the   genus   is 
given  below.     Some  of  the  sections  are   looked   upon  as 
distinct  genera  by  that  author. 
Arams, 

Flowers  dioecious;  calyx  withering  in  fruit,  hypogynous  with  tht 
stamens.  Carpels  normally  three,  cartilaginous.  Leaves  re- 
peatedly divided  in  a  ternate  manner. 

Aruncns 

astilboides 

Eriogynia. 

Flowers  hermaphrodite  ;  calyx  persistent  in  fruit,  perigynons  with 
the  stamens.    Carpels  two-valved,  membranous,  free ;  seeds  re- 
sembling sawdust.    Leaves  twice  ternately  divided. 
pectinate 

Spiriea  proper. 

Flowers  hermaphrodite,  rarely  polygamous;  calyx  persistent  in 
fruit,  perigynous  with  the  stamens.  Carpels  one-valved,  carti- 
laginous, free  ;  seeds  several,  more  or  less  appendiculate ; 
albumen  none  or  almost  obsolete. 

SECTION  L    PETROPHYTUM. 
Flowers  racemose ;  pedicels  of  equal  length,  sometimes  very  short 

ciespitosa 

SECTION  II.    CHAM.SDRYON. 

Flowers  not  truly  racemose ;  pedicels  of  the  corymbs  or  clusters 
one-flowered,  of  unequal  length. 

Series  L     Leaves  of  the  flowering  and  sterile  branches  some- 
what dissimilar,  commonly  very  short 
alpina 
crenifolia 
hypericifolia 
prunifolia  flore-pleno 
Thunbergii 

Series  2.     Leaves  of  the  flowering  and  sterile  branches  similar, 
usually  elongated. 

Blumei 
cana 

cantoniensis 
chamtedrifolia 
chinensis 
media 
pubescens 
trilobata 

SECTION  m.    SPIRARU. 
Corymbs  or  panicles  compound. 
Serifs  L    Flowers  corymbose, 
bella 

betulifolia 
canescens 
decnmbena 
gracilis 


Series  2.  Flower  paniculate. 
Douglasii 
salictfolia 
tomentosa 

Sibirroa. 

Flowers  paniculate,  dioecious, 
hsvigata 

3  P 
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Holodiscus. 

Flowers   in   ample,  many-flowered,    terminal  panicles;    stamens 
longer  than  the  petals.     d.gcolor 

Filipcndula. 

Herbaceous  perennials.      Flowers  in  axillary  or  terminal  cymes. 
Leaves  interruptedly  pinnate. 

Filipendula 
lobata 


vestita 
Sorbaria. 

Ovules  pendulous;  carpels  coriaceous,  cohering  at  the  base, 
completely  splitting  into  two  halves;  seeds  several.  Leaves 
large,  membranous,  pinnately  divided. 

grandiflora 

Lindleyana 

sorbifolia 


Leaves  bipinnatisect,  Milfoil-like. 
Millefolium. 

The  most  popular  species  and  varieties  are  here  de- 
scribed. Except  where  otherwise  indicated,  all  are  hardy, 
deciduous  shrubs. 


FIG.  513.  UPPER  PORTION  OF  PLANT  OF  SPIU^A  ARTJ 


S.  acutifolia  (acute-leaved).    A  synonym  of  S.  hypericifolia  acuta. 
S.  alba  (white).    A  synonym  of  S.  salicifolia  paniculata. 
S.  alpina  (alpine).     /Z.  white;   sepals  ascending;   corymbs  ter- 
minal, stalked,  and  m  many  instances  leafless,  large  in  proportion 


Spiraea — continued. 

to  the  leaves.  June  and  July.  I.  oblong-lanceolate,  sessile, 
serrulated,  glabrous ;  midrib  pinnately  branched,  h.  4ft.  to  6ft. 
Siberia,  1806. 

S.    amurensis   (Amur).    A  synonym  of  Neillia  amurensis. 
S.   arisefolia   (White-beam-leaved).     A  synonym  of   S.  discolor 

aricefolia. 

S.  Aruncus  (Aruncus).  Goat's  Beard,  fl.  whitish,  in  many 
slender  spikes,  disposed  in  a  long,  compound  panicle.  June. 
I.  thrice-pinnate  ;  leaflets  thin,  lanceolate-oblong,  or  the  terminal 
ones  ovate-lanceolate,  taper-pointed,  sharply  cut  and  serrated. 
h.  4ft.  Northern  hemisphere,  1633.  Herbaceous  perennial.  See 
Fig.  513. 

S.  A.  americana  (American).  A  form  with  the  interrupted 
male  flowers  scarcely  larger  than  the  female  ones.  Follicles 
more  than  twice  as  long  as  broad.  North  America,  Japan, 
and  China.  In  the  Japanese  Alps,  this  sometimes  occurs  only 
1ft.  in  height. 

S.  A.  triternata  (triternate).  fr.,  carpels  twice  (often  more  than 
three  times)  as  long  as  broad.  I.  frequently  clothed  with  ashy 
pubescence  beneath.  Himalaya. 

S.   astilboides   (Astilbe-like).     fl.  white,   in   spicate  panicles. 
Summer.     Japan.    In  general   aspect,    this   species  resembles 
S.  Aruncus,  but  it  is  considerably  dwarfer  in  stature,  and  much 
more  graceful  in  character.    A  handsome  perennial.   See  Fig.  514, 
for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Wm.  Bull. 
S.  barbata  (bearded).     A  synonym  of  Astttbe  japoniea. 
S.  bella  (pretty),     fl.   of  a  beautiful  red   colour ;   calyx  lobes 
deflexed ;    cymes   terminal,    spreading,   and,    as    well   as    the 
branches,  pubescent.    July  ana  August.      I.  ovate,  glabrous,  ser- 
rated, petiolate,  glaucous  beneath.   Stems  glabrous, 
rufous,     h.  2ft.  to  3ft.    Himalaya,  1820.    (B.  M. 
2426.) 

S.  betulifolia  (Birch-leaved),  fi.  creamy-white  ; 
corymbs  large,  flat,  several  times  compound.  June. 
I  simple,  oval  or  ovate,  cut-toothed  towards  the 
apex;  stipules  obsolete,  h.  1ft.  to  2ft.  North- 
eastern Asia  and  North  America,  1819.  '•  Shrub 
nearly  smooth.  SYN.  S.  corymbosa  (L.  B.  C.  671). 
S.  Blnmel  (Blume's).  /.  white ;  cymes  peduncu- 
late, terminal,  and,  as  well  as  the  calyx,  glabrous. 
I.  obovate,  obtuse,  deeply  toothed  at  the  apex, 
rather  smooth,  h.  3ft.  to  6ft.  Japan.  (B.  H. 
1858,  37,  f.  2.) 
S.  Bourslerii  (Boursier  de  la  Riviere's).  A  synonym 

of  S.  discolor  durhosa. 

S.  csespitosa  (tufted),    fl.  white,  densely  spicate- 
racemose.    Summer.    I.  small,  silky,  entire  ;  radical 
ones    rosulate,    spathulate ;    cauline    ones  linear, 
minute,    h.  6in.    Northern  Mexico,  Nevada,  &c. 
S.    callosa    (callous-leaved).      A    synonym    of  S. 

iaponica. 
S.   c.   alba  (white).      A  synonym  of   S.  japoniea 

alba. 
S.   c.   rosea  (rosy).     A   synonym   of   S.   japoniea 

splendent. 
S.  c.  superba  (superb).    A  synonym  of  S.  japoniea 

superba. 

S.  cana  (hoary-leaved),   fl.  white  ;  sepals  spreading ; 
styles    thick ;   corymbs   somewhat   racemose,    the 
lateral    ones    pedunculate,    loosely    few-flowered. 
June  and  July.    1.  ovate,  Jin.  to  IJin.  long,  acute, 
'  e  entire  or  slightly  toothe"    ' 

to  2ft.    Croatia,  1825. 

S.  canescens  (hoary),  fl.  pale  pink  or  white; 
corymbs  crowded,  and,  as  well  as  the  branches, 
tomentose.  Summer.  /.  oval  or  obovate,  obtuse, 
stalked,  quite  entire,  villous.  Himalaya,  1879. 
An  erect,  branched,  canescent  shrub,  with  the 
habit  of  S.  hypericifolia. 

S.  cantoniensis  (Canton).*  fl.  white  and  showy, 
disposed  in  terminal  umbels.  Early  summer. 
1.  small,  simple,  lanceolate,  three-lobed,  deeply 
toothed,  h.  3ft.  to  4ft.  Japan,  1843.  A  glabrous, 
hardy,  evergreen  shrub.  SYN.  S.  Reevesiana  (B.  R. 
xxx.  10).  There  is  a  double-flowered  variety  of 
this  species  in  cultivation,  which  is  highly  desir- 
able. (F.  d.  S.  1097.) 
S.  ceanothlfolia  (Ceanothus-leaved).  A  synonym 

of  S.  chamcedrifolia. 

S.  chamsedrifolia  (Germander-leaved),  fl.  white, 
disposed  in  hemispherical  corymbs ;  sepals  re- 
flexed  ;  pedicels  slender,  elongated.  June  and 
July.  I.  ovate,  deeply  serrated  at  the  apex,  pu- 
bescent, h.  1ft.  to  2ft.  South-eastern  Europe  to 
Japan,  &c.,  1789.  SYN.  S.  ceanothifolia. 

S.  c.  flexuosa  (flexuous).  /.  generally  smaller  than  those  of  the 
type.  I.  elliptic-lanceolate,  unequally  serrated,  hardly  incised. 
Eastern  Siberia,  &c.  SYN.  S.  flexuosa. 

S.   c.   ulxnifolia   (Elm-leaved),     fl.  white,   disposed   in  nearly 


.     .  ,       .  .         ,  , 

quite  entire  or  slightly  toothed,  hoary-villous.    h. 
1ft. 
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hemispherical,  terminal  corymbs;  sepals  reflexed.  June  and 
July.  I.  ovate-lanceolate,  acute,  flat,  sharply  serrated,  gla- 
brous. h.  3ft.  to  5ft.  Siberia,  <fcc.,  1790.  A  handsome  shrub. 
(B.  B.  1222  and  L.  B.  C.  1042,  under  name  of  S.  chamcedrtfolia.) 

re  white,  small,  slightly  fragrant, 


roe,     enea,  as     e  ,  .       . 

Central  China,    1843.       SYN.  S.  pubescent,    of  Lindley  (B.   B. 

xxxiii.  38). 

S.  confusa  (confused).    A  synonym  of  S.  media. 
S.  corymbosa  (corymbose).    A  synonym  of  S.  beHdifolia. 
S     crenlfolia    (crenate-leaved).    JL   white,   in    many-flowered, 

racemose  corymbs,  generally  subtended  by  foliaceous  bracts; 

stamens  longer  than  the  petals.    Summer.    I.  stalked,  round- 

oval,  sharply  toothed,  rarely  entire.    North-east  Asia. 
S.  decumbens  (decumbent),    fl.  white,  in  terminal  corymbs. 

Summer.    I,  roundish-oval,  crenately-toothed.    TyroL    A  dwarf, 


See  Fig.  516.     (Sy.  v£n.  B.  416.) 
Ms  with  double  Bowel's. 
A  synonym  of  S. 
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Spiraea — continued. 

trailing  shrub,  suitable  for  covering  rocks  and  banks.     (G.  C. 
n.s.,xii.,p.752.) 

S.  discolor  arisefolia  (discoloured,  White-beam  leaved).  JL 
dirty-white,  in  elegant,  nodding  panicles.  Summer.  I.  rigid, 
cuneate  at  base,  dark  green  above,  silvery  beneath  ;  those  on 
young  growths  about  the  size  and  shape  of  those  of  the  Haw- 
thorn, h.  4ft  to  10ft.  North-west  America.  SYN.  S.  ariaifolia 
(B.  B.  1365). 

S.  d.  dumosa  (brambly).    This  differs  from  the  last-named  plant 
in  its  less  compound  panicles  and  much  smaller  stature.    See 
Fig.  515.    SYNS.  S.  Boursierti  (R.  H.  1859,  519),  S.  dumosa. 
S.  Douglas!!  (Douglas").  *  /.  rose-coloured,  nearly  sessile,  in  a 
dense,  terminal,  thyrsoid  panicle,  6in.  to  9in.  in  length.    August.  • 
I.  simple,  oblong-lanceolate,  obtuse,  serrulated  towards  the  apex, 
covered  with  a  white  down  beneath.  A.  3ft  North-west  America. 
(B.  M.  5151 ;  L.  &  P.  F.  G.  ii.  178;  B.  H.  1846,  6.) 
S.  D.  Nobleana  (Noble's).   JL  purplish-red  ;  inflorescence  looser 
than  in  the  type.    I.  elliptic  or  oblong,  obtuse  or  acute,  more  or 
less  toothed,  pubescent  or  almost  glabrous 
beneath.    California,  1859.    (B.  M.  5169  and 
I.  H.  286,  under  name  of  S.  Nobleana.) 
S.    dumosa  (brambly).      A  synonym  of   S. 

discolor  dumosa. 

S.  Filipendula  (Filipendula).»  Dropwort.  fl. 
white,  or  rosy  outside,  Jin.  in  diameter ;  cymes 
loose,  panicled  ;  peduncles  slender.  June  and 
July.  I.  interruptedly  pinnate,  glabrous,  4in 
to  lOin.  long,  chiefly  radical ;  leaflets  many, 
sessile,  deeply  cut-serrate,  iin.  to  Jin.  long, 
the  terminal  one  three-lobed ;  stipules  of 
cauline  leaves  toothed.  Stem  2ft.  to  3ft. 
high,  erect,  grooved,  with  a  few  small  leaves. 
Europe  (Britain),  <fec.  Tuberous,  herbaceous 
perennial.  See  Fig.  f ' ' 
There  is  a  form  of  thi 
3.  flagellata  (whip-like). 

hypericifolia. 
S.   flexuosa   (flexuous).     A  synonym    of   S. 

clMmcedrifolia  flexuosa. 
S.    Fortune!    (Fortune's).      A    synonym   of 

S.  japonica. 

S.  gracilis  (slender),  fl.  white,  corymbose 
(with  long,  capillary  pedicels) ;  corymbs  in 
lax,  spreading,  rounded,  glabrous  panicles. 
July  and  August.  I.  obtuse  or  orbicular, 
elliptic,  glabrous,  glaucous  beneath,  serrated 
at  the  apex.  Branches  hairy,  h.  2ft.  Ne- 
paul,  1820.  (L.  B.  C.  1403,  under  name  of 
S.  vaccinifolia.) 

S.  grandiflora  (large-flowered),  fl.  white, 
corymbose.  July  and  August.  I.  pinnate; 
leaflets  serrately  incised.  h.  2ft.  to  3ft. 
Siberia,  &c.  Sub-shrub.  This  much  resembles 
S.  sorbifolia,  but  the  flowers  are  twice  as 
large  as  those  of  that  species,  and  the  leaves 
are  smaller.  SYN.  S.  Pallasii. 
S.  grandiflora  (large-flowered),  of  Hooker. 

A  synonym  of  Exochorda  grandiflora. 
S.  grandiflora  (large-flowered),  of  Loddiges. 

A  synonym  of  S.  salicifolia  grandiflora. 
S.  hydrangesefolia  (Hydrangea-leaved).    A 

synonym  ot  S.  japonica  splendens. 
S.  hypericifolia  (Hypericum  -  leaved),  fl. 
white,  in  either  peduncled  corymbs  or  sessile 
umbels ;  pedicels  glabrous  or  slightly  downy. 
June  and  July.  I.  obovate-oblong,  three  or 
four-nerved,  entire  or  toothed,  glabrous, 
slightly  downy,  h.  4ft  to  6ft  Asia  Minor 
to  Eastern  Siberia,  &c.,  1640.  SYN.  S.  fla- 
gellata. 

S.  h.  acuta  (acute-leaved),  fl.  in  sessile 
corymbs.  I.  spathulate,  elongated,  acute, 
perfectly  entire  or  rarely  three  to  five- 
toothed,  rather  glabrous.  SYN.  S.  acutifolia. 

5.  h.  Besseriana  (Besser's).    fl.    in   rather 
loose,  terminal   corymbs.    I.    mostly   entire. 
Plant  rather  glabrous.    (L.  B.  C.  1252.) 

6.  h.  crenata  (crenate-leaved).     A    variety 
with  obovate  leaves. 

S.  h.  thalictroides  (Meadow-rue-leaved). 
fl.  in  a  few-flowered,  sessile  corymb  ;  stamens 
as  long-  as  the  petals.  June  and  July.  I. 
smooth,  glaucous,  obovate,  entire ;  those  on 
the  barren  shoots  cuneate-obovate  or  sub- 
deltoid.  Mongolia.  SYN.  S.  thalictroides. 

S.  japonica  (Japanese),  fl.  rosy-red,  disposed 
in  terminal,  flat  corymbs.  June.  I.  gla- 
brescent,  simple,  lanceolate,  acute,  sharply 
serrated ;  serratures  thickened  at  the  tips. 
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Spiraea — continued. 
A.  4ft  to  6ft    China,  J;  . 
desirable,  greenhonse,  evergit 
P.  F.  G.  if  191),  &  PortuZi 


FIG.  516.  INFLORESCENCE  OF  SPMLEA 


S.  I.  alba  (white).   /.  white. 

than  1ft  high.    Svjf.  S.  eallota  atta. 
S,  J.  rnbra  (redx    A  very  h 

flowers     (B.  H.  1862,  p.  100.) 

floriferous  plant  adapte 
5.  eailon  ntea,  S.  ^~ 


A  compact  pretty  bush,  not  more 
variety,   having  dark  red 


id).  JL  peach-coloured.   A  dwarf-growing, 
ted  for 


forcing.    Garden  origin. 
S.  tpkndetu. 


JL  deep  rose-red.    A  fine  garden  form. 


panicles  smaller  and  more  dense,  in  closely-packed,  continuous 
racemes  of  smaller  flowers.  June.  L  entire,  oblong-lanceolate, 
glaucous,  glabrous.  A.  2ft  to  3ft  Siberia. 

S,  laxlflora  Goose-flowered).    A  synonym  of  &  taecinifoUa. 

S.  Undleyana  (Lindley-sX*  JL  white,  disposed  in  large,  terminal 
panirif«t  September.  L  large,  unequally  pinnate;  leaflets 
eleven  to  twenty -one,  sessile,  ovate-lanceolate,  coarsely  serrated, 
glaucous  beneath.  A.  4ft  to  8ft  Himalayas.  (B.  B.  33.) 

S.  lobata  (lobed).  Queen  of  the  Prairie.  JL  deep  peach 
colour,  handsome ;  sepals  and  petals  often  in  fours ; 
compound-clustered.  June.  L  interruptedly  pinnate;  I 
leaflet  very  large,  seven  to  nine-parted,  the  lobes  incised  and 
toothed ;  stipules  reniform.  A.  2ft  to  8ft  North  America,  1765. 
A  glabrous,  herbaceous  perennial.  The  bruised  foliage  exhales 
the  odour  of  Sweet  BirchT  (B,  G.  397.)  Srx.  S.  wntuta  (of 
gardens). 

S.  L  albieans  (whitish*.  A  chance  seedling,  raised  near  Metz, 
ditf ering  from  the  type  in  its  lighter  rose-coloured  flowers.  ST5. 
5.  cenurta  albicant. 

S.  media  (intermediate).  JL  white,  corymbose;  stamens  longer 
than  the  petals.  June  and  July.  L  -»«-*«-  • »-* 


.  . 

more  or  less  serrated,  three  or  four-ribbed,  hairy 
entire   or  with  a  few 
terete,  sob-erect     A, 


, 

entire   or  with  a  few  large  teeth  towards  the  apex. 
Northern  Asia,  4 


^•^apan.  1885. 


Spiraea—  continued. 
S.  MiUefoUum  (MOfoil-leavedX     C  whitish,  in  many-flowered 

racemes  at  the  tips  of  the  branches.    Summer.    I  glabrous 


.  Nobleana  (Noble'sX    A  variety  of  &  Dwglatii. 
S.  oblonglfolia  (oblong-leaved).    A  synonym  of  S.  media. 

(Gnelder   *°»-l«Mrf)L      *   synonym   of   A«U». 


S.  Pailaali  (Pallas').    A  synonyn  of  S.  yrandijtom. 


Fio.  517.  SPIR.KA  PALMATA. 

S.  palmah*  (palmate- leavedx*  jLota.  brilliant  crimson,  disposed 
in  large,  corymbose  panicles.  June  to  .Angn-t.  I.  palmaMy  fire 
to  seven -lobed;  lobes  oblonjr.  acuminated,  acutely  and  doubly 
serrated.  Stems  (as  well  as  the  peduncles;  crimson.  A.  1ft  to 
2ft  Japan,  1323.  A  beautiful,  herbaceous  perennial :  it  is  one 
of  the  most  striking  and  effective  species  in  cultivation.  See 
Fig.  517.  (B.  M.  5726.) 

S.  p.  alba  (white).  This  differs  from  the  type  in  its  white  flowers 
and  lighter  green  leaves. 

S.  p.  elegans  (elegant).  A  very  fine  garden  plant  having  large, 
paniculate  corymbs  of  white  Bowers  with  red  anthers,  and 
pinnatisect  leaves.  1878.  (F.  A  P.  1878,  463  )  Although  figured 
under  this  name,  and  reputed  to  be  a  hybrid  between  S.  palmota 
and  AitiUx  japonita,  this  probably  has  nothing  to  do  with  either 
of  the  plants  named,  and  may,  after  all,  only  be  a  form  of 
S.  Ulmaria. 


S.  p.  parpnrasoens  (purplish), 
foliage. 


A  form  with  purplish-tinttU 


S.  paaicnlata^alba  (white-panicled).    A  synonym  of  &  •olid- 


(comb-likeX  JL  whitish;  raceme  woolly,  often 

.  somewhat  capitate,  elongated  in  fruit  Summer. 

L  rigid,  much  attenuated  and  linear  at  the  base,  twice  or  thrice 
three-cleft ;  lobes  linear,  acute.  Stems  tufted,  creeping  :  branches 

'  .    a.  6in.  to  L2n.    North  America,    Herbaceous 


leaved,   < 
ilong  the 


dooble-floweredX' 


short,  erect,  leafy. 

perennial.    (H.  F.  B.  A.  L  24) 

/.  pure  white,  produced  in  fascicles  along  the  whole  length  of 
'the  branches.  Spring.  L  small,  glabrous,  connate  at  base,  and 
irregularly  serrated  in  the  npper  half.  A.  3ft  China  and  Japan, 
IMS  One  of  the  most  familiar  garden  plants  in  the  genus! 
(S.  Z.  F.  J.  L  TO.) 

S.  pnbeacena  (downy).  JL  white ;  sepals  erect ;  corymbs  hemi- 
spherical March.  L  ovate-oblong,  incised-serrated,  pubescent 
beneath.  A.  2ft  Mongolia,  1843. 

S.  pnbescens  (downy),  of  Lindley.    A  synonym  of  5.  eiinfnsu. 

S.  Beevesiana  (Beeves').    A  synonym  of  5.  cantoniensit. 

S.  reticulate  (netted).    A  synonym  of  AttUlx  japtmiea  varieyata. 

S,  rbamnlfolia  (Bhamnus-leaved).    A  synonym  of  &  vaedni'olia. 

S.  sallclfolia  (WOlow-leavedX  f.  rosy  or  pink,  disposed  in  ter- 
minal, racemose,  dense,  snb-cyUndric  cymes.  Jury  and  A« 


, 

cylindric  cymes.     July  and  Aagvst 
s,  from   2in.to  Sin.  long,   equally  or 
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Spiraea  —  continued. 

unequally  serrated.    Stems  3ft.  to  5ft.  high,  stoloniferous.    Europe 

(naturalised  in  Britain). 
S.  8.  alpestrls  (alpine).     1.  shorter  than  those  of  S.  ».  carnea. 

Branches  very  short.    A  small  shrub. 
S.  8.  carnea  (flesh-coloured),    fl.  flesh-coloured;   panicles  con- 

sisting  of  more  or  less  spicate  racemes.    I.  lanceolate.    Bark  of 

the  branches  yellowish. 
S.  s.  grandlflora  (large-flowered).    /.  pink,  twice  as  large  as 

those  of  the  type.    An  ornamental,  free-growing  shrub.  (L.  B.  C. 

1988,  under  name  of  S.  grandi/lora.) 
S.  S.  latlfolia  (broad-leaved).    1.  white.    I.  ovate-oblong.    Bark 

of  the  branches  reddish. 
S.  B.  paniculata  (panicled).     /.    white,   in   large,  branching 

panicles     Bark  of  branches  reddish.    SYNS.  S.  alba  (Q.  C.  n.  s., 

xii.,  p.  753;  W.  D.  B.  33),  S.  paniculata  alba. 
S   sorbifolia  (Sorbus-leaved).    fl.  white,  disposed  in  a  thyrse-like 

panicle.    July  and  August.    I.  stipuled,  pinnate  ;  leaflets  sessile, 

opposite,  lanceolate,  doubly  and  sharply  serrated.    A.  3ft.  to  6ft. 

Siberia,  1759. 

S.  splendens  (splendid).    A  synonym  of  S.  japonica  splendent. 
S.  thalictroides  (Meadow-rue-leaved).  A  synonym  of  S.  hyperi- 

cifolia  thalictroides. 
S.  Thunbergii  (Thunberg's).    fl..  white,  axillary,  mostly  ternate  ; 

ovary  free,  not  inflated.    Spring.    I.  exstipulate,  linear  or  linear- 

lanceolate,  attenuated  and  acute  at  both  ends,  mostly  argutely 

serrulated,  rarely  entire,  glabrous  on  both  sides.    A.  1ft.  to  3ft. 

Japan.    (S.  Z.  F.  J.  i.  69.) 
S.  tomcntosa  (tomentose).   ft.  rose-coloured  or  rarely  white,  in 

short  racemes,  crowded  into  a  dense  panicle.    July.    I.  simple, 

ovate  or  oblong,  serrated  ;  under  surface  (as  well  as  the  stems 

very  woolly.    A.  3ft.    North  America,  1736.    (T.  S.  M.  485.) 
S.  trifoliate  (three-leaved).    A  synonym  of  Qillenia  trifoliata. 
S.  trilobate  (trilobed-leaved).     fl.  pure  white  ;  sepals  ascending  ; 

corymbs  numerous,  compact,  umbel-like.     May.      I.  roundish, 

lobed,   crenated,   glabrous,   reticulately   veined.     Branches  as- 

cending horizontally.    A.  1ft.  to  2ft.    Altaian  Alps,  1801.    A  very 

handsome,  low,   erect  shrub.      (W.  D.  B.  68,  under  name  of 

S.  triloba.) 
S.    Ulmaria  (Ulmaria).*     Queen  of  the    Meadows  ;    common 

Meadow-sweet,  &c.     fl.  white,  Jin.  to  4|n.  in  diameter  ;  cymes 

corymbose,  very  compound,  2in.  to  6in.  in  diame_ter,  pubescent. 

June  to  August.      I.  interruptedly  pinnate,  white  and  downy 
long  ; 


beneath  ;  radical  ones  1ft.  to  2ft. 


terminal  leaflet  lin.  to 


(Sy.  En.  B.  415.) 

S.  U.  phyllantha  (leaf-flowered),  fl.,  sepals  distinct,  stipitate, 
transformed  into  whorled,  lanceolate,  sharply-serrated  leaves  ; 
petals  and  stamens  wanting,  or,  if  present,  more  or  less  deformed. 

S.  vaccinifolia  (Whortleberry-leaved).  fl.  white,  in  large,  loose, 
shaggy  panicles.  July  and  August.  I.  smooth,  ovate,  crenate,  on 
Ions  petioles,  glaucous  beneath.  Branches  weak,  round,  downy. 
h.  1ft.  to  2ft.  Himalaya,  1838.  SYNS.  S.  laxi/lora  (L.  &  P.  F.  G. 
ii.  183),  S.  rhamnifolia. 

S.  venusta  (charming).    A  garden  synonym  of  S.  lobata. 

S.  v.  albicans  (whitish).    A  synonym  of  S.  lobata  albicans. 

S.  vcstita  (clothed),  fl.  white,  Jin.  in  diameter ;  calyx  lobes 
obtuse ;  cymes  oblong,  much-branched,  very  many-flowered. 
June.  I.  pinnatisect,  sometimes  hoary  with  thick  white  tomen- 
tum  beneath  ;  lateral  leaflets  small  or  wanting ;  terminal  one 
2in.  to  6in.  in  diameter,  palmately  three  to  flve-lobed,  the  lobes 
acutely  lobulate  and  toothed.  A.  1ft.  to  lift  Himalayas,  1838 
Perennial.  (B.  R.  1841,  4,  under  name  of  S.  kamtschatica  hima- 
lensis.) 

SPIRAL.  Appearing  as  if  wound  round  an  axis. 
SPIRANTHERA  (from  speira,  a  spiral,  and  anthera, 
an  anther;  alluding  to  the  spiral  anthers).  STN.  Terp- 
nanfhus.  OBD.  Rutacece.  A  monotypic  genus.  The 
species  is  a  very  handsome,  sweet-scented,  highly  gla- 
brous, stove,  evergreen  shrub.  It  thrives  in  a  compost 
of  peat  and  sandy  loam.  Propagation  may  be  effected 
by  cuttings  of  half-ripened  wood,  inserted  thinly  in  sand 
under  a  glass,  which  must  be  occasionally  removed  in 
order  to  prevent  them  from  damping  off,  which  they  are 
otherwise  likely  to  do. 

S.  odoratissima  (very  sweet-scented),  fl.  white,  showy,  sweet- 
scented,  corymbose,  axillary  and  terminal;  calyx  five-toothed 
cup-shaped ;  petals  five,  elongate-linear,  pubescent,  imbricated ; 
disk  thick,  erect,  columnar  ;  stamens  five,  inserted  at  the  base  of 
the  torus.  July.  I.  alternate,  petiolate,  trifoliolate  •  leaflets 
gland-dotted,  acuminate,  entire,  glaucous  beneath.  A.  6ft.  Brazil, 

SPIRANTHERA  (of  Hooker).     A  synonym  of  Pro- 
naya  (which  see). 


sessile,  or  sometimes  appearing 
bercle  on  each  side  ;  spike 
I.,  lower  ones  linear  or 


SPIRANTHES  (from  speiros,  a  spiral,  and  anthos, 
a  flower;  alluding  to  the  spiral  inflorescence).  Lady's 
Tresses.  SYNS.  Aristotelea  (of  Loureiro),  Cyclopogon, 
Gyrostachys,  Tbidium.  Including  Sarcoglottis,  Sauro- 
glossum,  and  Stenorhynchus.  OBD.  Orchideae.  A  large 
genus  (about  eighty  species)  of  stove,  greenhouse,  or 
hardy,  terrestrial  orchids,  broadly  dispersed  over  tem- 
perate and  tropical  regions.  Flowers  small  or  rather 
large,  in  unilateral  or  dense,  sessile  spikes ;  dorsal  sepals 
and  petals  erect,  connivent  or  slightly  coherent  in  an 
upper  lip  or  hood,  or  the  ends  alone  spreading ;  lateral 
sepals  free  and  more  spreading,  all  nearly  equal;  lip 
sessile  or  distinctly  clawed,  often  embracing  the  terete 
column  by  its  broad  base,  spreading  at  apex,  undivided 
or  three-lobed.  Leaves  variable.  Stem  leafy,  or  leafless 
when  flowering.  Boot-fibres  often  fascicled  on  a  short 
rhizome,  sometimes  thickened  into  a  tuber.  The  culti- 
vated species  are  here  described.  Except  where  otherwise 
indicated,  stove  treatment  is  necessary.  The  hardy  species 
thrive  in  turfy  loam,  amongst  which  pieces  of  chalk  or 
limestone  should  be  mixed ;  the  stove  and  greenhouse 
ones  succeed  in  well-drained  pots  filled  with  a  mixture  of 
turfy  loam  and  fibrous  peat,  and  during  the  season  of 
rest  these  latter  should  be  kept  rather  dry.  Propagation 
is  effected  by  carefully  dividing  the  rootstocks  of  old 
plants,  just  before  growth  commences. 

S.  oestivalis  (summer),  fl.  and  bracts  as  in  S.  autumnalis,  but 
rather  larger ;  spike  slightly  pubescent,  slender,  many-flowered. 
July  and  August.  I.  2m.  to  6in.  long,  narrowed  below ;  lower 
ones  on  the  flowering  stem  linear,  resembling  the  radical  leaves. 
Stem  6in.  to  18in.  high,  glabrous.  Western  Europe  (Britain). 
Hardy.  (Sy.  En.  B.  1473.) 

S.  australis  (Southern).     /.  generally  pink,  with  a  white  lip, 
sessile  ;  lateral  sepals  obscurely  dilated  at  base,  but  not  saccate  ; 
the  broad  base  of  the  lip  quite  sessile 
raised  on  a  very  short  claw,  with  a  tul 
spiral,  very  dense  or  rather  loose.    Jun 

narrow-lanceolate,  IJin.  to  4in.  long;  upper  ones  reduced  to 
scales.  Stem  6in.  to  12in.  or  more  high.  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  tropical  and  temperate  Asia,  extending  to  some  parts 
of  Europe.  1823.  Greenhouse.  SYN.  Neottia  australis. 

S.  autumnalis  (autumnal),  fl.  white,  fragrant,  sheathed  by 
the  cucullate,  cuspidate  bracts  ;  lip  channelled  at  the  base,  the 
tip  exserted,  crenate;  spike  slender.  August  and  September. 
I.  lin.  long,  in  lateral  rosettes,  ovate,  acute,  appearing  after  the 
flowers.  Stem  4in.  to  Sin.  high ;  upper  part  and  inflorescence 
pubescent.  Europe  (Britain),  &c.  Hardy.  (Sy.  En.  B.  1472.) 

S.  bicolor  (two-coloured).  /.  greenish,  with  a  white  lip ;  sepals 
gibbous  below  the  lip ;  lip  complicated,  keeled  on  the  back, 
cucullate  at  the  dilated  base ;  spike  loose,  spiral,  2in.  to  4in. 
long,  densely  glandular-pubescent.  January,  t.,  lowest  rosulate, 
oblong  -  lanceolate,  acuminate,  disappearing  before  flowering. 
Stem  distantly  sheathed  with  minute  leaves.  A.  1ft.  Trinidad, 
1823.  (B.  R.  794,  under  name  of  Neottia  bicolor.) 

S.  bracteosa  (bracteate).  fl.  white  and  yellow ;  lateral  sepals 
connate  at  base ;  middle  lobe  of  lip  three-lobed ;  bracts  linear- 
lanceolate,  leafy,  longer  than  the  flowers  ;  spike  rarely  straight. 
May.  1.  rosulate,  oblong,  acute.  A.  1ft.  Brazil,  1835.  (B.  R. 
1934.) 

S.  cernua  (drooping),  fl.  pure  white,  sweet-scented,  pubescent  or 
nearly  smooth;  lip  oblong  and  very  obtuse  when  outspread 
(when  not  so,  conduplicate,  or  the  margins  much  incurved),  the 
callosities  at  the  base  prominent;  spike  cylindrical,  rather 
dense,  2in.  to  5in.  long.  September  and  October.  I.  linear- 
lanceolate,  the  lowest  elongated,  4in.  to  12in.  long.  Stem  leafy 
below,  6in.  to  20in.  high.  North  America,  1796.  Hardy. 
(B.  M.  5277;  B.  R.  823.)  SYN.  Neottia  cernua  (B.  M.  1568; 
S.  B.  F.  G.  42). 

S.  Cinnabarina  (cinnabar-coloured).*  fl.  yellowish-flesh-coloured, 
urceolate,  slightly  tomentose ;  segments  yellowish  within,  ap- 
proximating, reflexed  at  apex ;  lip  whole-coloured ;  bracts 
coloured,  acute ;  spike  conical,  thyrsoid,  spirally  twisted. 
June.  I.  lanceolate,  sheathing,  acute.  Stem  cylindrical,  pale 
reddish,  2ft.  to  3ft.  high.  Mexico,  1846.  SYN.  Stenorhynchus 
cinnabarinus  (B.  R.  1847,  65).  Greenhouse. 

S.  oolorans  (coloured).*  /.  scarlet,  glabrous,  §in.  long,  approxi- 
mate ;  lip  oblong-linear,  shortly  acuminate ;  bracts  oblong- 
lanceolate,  acuminate,  as  long  as  the  flowers ;  spike  2in.  to  3in. 
long.  April.  I.  elliptic  or  elliptic-oblong,  acute,  4in.  to  6in. 
long.  A.  2ft.  West  Indies  and  Mexico  to  Venezuela,  1790. 
SYNS.  Neottia  speciosa  (A.  B.  R.  i.  3  ;  B.  M.  1374  ;  H.  E.  F.  3,  4  ; 
L.  B.  C.  838),  Stenorhynchus  speciosus.  Greenhouse. 

S.  c.  maculate  (spotted).  I.  variegated  with  bright  green  spots 
ou  a  darker  ground.  1883. 

S.  c.  Ortgiesii  (Ortgies').  fl.  rose-coloured.  I.  marked  with  large 
white  blotches.  1873. 
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S.  elata  (tall),  fl.  greenish,  Jin.  long ;  lip  linear,  blunt,  entire ; 
spike  elongated,  spiral,  pubescent,  3in.  to  Sin.  long;  scape 
glabrous,  sheathed  with  clasping-tubular,  acuminate  scales.  July. 
I.  rosulate,  elliptic  or  elliptic-oblong,  acute,  petiolate,  2in.  to 
6in.  long.  A.  lift,  to  2ft.  West  Indies,  1790.  SYNS.  Neottia  elata 
(B.  M.  2026 ;  L.  B.  C.  343),  N.  minor  (A.  B.  B.  376). 

S.  e.  Lindleyana  (Lindley's).  fl.  greenish-white,  sub-sessile,  in 
pairs,  turned  to  one  side ;  lip  dilated,  and  turned  down  at  the 
apex  with  lateral,  recurved  margins.  February.  I.  variegated. 
Caraccas.  This  resembles  S.  bicolor  and  S.  cernua ;  from  the 
former  it  may  be  distinguished  by  its  much  shorter  leaves  and 
scape,  and  from  the  latter  by  its  broader  leaves  and  blunt  lip. 

S.  Esmeralda  (Esmeralda).  /.  greenish- white,  finally  yellowish ; 
outer  perigone  oblique,  with  glandular  hairs  outside  the  sepals  ; 
upper  sepal  ligulate,  acute,  the  lateral  ones  nearly  equal ;  petals 
lanceolate,  acute,  unequal-sided  ;  lip  oblong,  pandurate  or  ovate, 
acute,  with  two  conical,  retrorse  calli  at  base  ;  spike  spiral,  elon- 
gated, many-flowered,  glandular-hairy;  scape  above  lift,  high, 
with  many  sheaths,  t.  rosulate,  cuneate-oblong,  acute,  dark 
green,  blotched  with  white.  Brazil,  1862.  (Bef.  B.  121.)  SYN. 
S.  margaritifera. 

S.  euphlebia  (veined),  fl.  not  numerous,  but  crowded,  horizontal, 
shortly  pedicellate  ;  perianth  white,  with  red  and  brown  veins  on 
the  free  portions  of  the  sepals  and  petals,  pubescent  externally  ; 
sepals  united  in  a  tube  iin.  long ;  petals  semi-lanceolate,  erect ; 
scape  light  greenish-brown.  November.  I.  all  radical,  5in.  to 
6in.  long,  liin.  to  2in.  broad,  linear  or  obovate-oblong.  A.  1ft.  to 
lift.  Brazil,  1882.  (B.  M.  6690.) 

S.  grandiflora  (large-flowered).  A  synonym  of  S.  picta  grandi- 
flora. 

S.  margaritifera  (pearl-bearing).    A  synonym  of  S.  Esmeralda. 

S.  orcnioides  (Orchis-like),  fl.  lurid,  puberulous ;  sac  produced 
beyond  the  adnate  portion  into  a  bluntly  conical,  free  spur,  one- 
half  the  length  of  the  ovary  ;  lip  oblong,  pointed  ;  spike  Sin.  to 
5in.  long.  November.  I.  late  in  appearing,  long,  broadly  lanceo- 
late, pointed.  A.  2ft.  to  3ft  West  Indies  and  Mexico  to  Brazil, 
1826.  SYN.  Neottia  orchioides  (B.  M.  1036  ;  B.  B.  701). 

S.  picta  (painted),  fl.  greenish-white  or  variegated,  eight  to  ten 
lines  long,  distant ;  sepals  and  petals  linear-oblong,  the  lateral 
sepals  decurrent;  lip  included,  oblong,  channelled  below  the 
veiny  summit,  dilated  at  base ;  spike  4in.  to  6in.  long,  hairy ; 
scape  glabrous  below,  sheathed  with  acuminate  scales.  February. 


I.  coetaneous,  lanceolate  or  elliptic-oblong,  4in.  to  6in.  long,  taper- 
ing into  the  petioles,    h.  1ft.  to  2ft.    West 
(B.  B.  823,  under  name  of  S.  cernua.) 


.         , 
Indies,  &c.,  1843. 


S.  p.  grandiflora  (large-flowered).  ^  sepals,  petals,  and  lip 
greenish  within.  1.  almost  unspotted.  Brazil,  Guiana.  SYNS. 
S.  ffrandiflora  (B.  B.  1043),  Neottia  grandiflora  (B.  M.  2730). 
S.  p.  variegata  (variegated),  ft.,  sepals,  petals,  and  lip  white 
within.  1.  variegated.  SYNS.  Neottia  acaulis  (S.  E.  B.  105), 
N.  picta  (B.  M.  1562;  L.  B.  C.  214). 

S.  Romanzoviana  (Count  Bomanzov's).  fl.  white,  much  larger 
and  broader  than  in  S.  cestivalis ;  lip  tongue-shaped,  contracted 
below  the  recurved  tip,  the  tubercles  at  the  base  smooth  and 
shining;  spike  2in.  to  Sin.  long,  stout,  glandular  -  pubescent. 
August  ana  September.  I.,  radical  ones  on  the  flowering  stem 
narrow  obovate-lanceolate,  Sin.  to  6in.  long.  Stem  from  6in. 
to  lOin.  high,  leafy  throughout  Europe  (Britain),  <fcc.  Hardy. 
(G.  C.  n.  s.,  xvi.  p.  465 ;  Sy.  En.  B.  1474,  under  name  of 
£  (jemmipara.) 

S.  Sauroglossum  Oizard-tongued).  fl.,  sepals  green,  broader 
towards  the  apex;  upper  petal  agglutinate,  the  lateral  ones 
arcuate  ;  lip  white,  parallel  with  the  column,  linear,  channelled, 
sessile :  bracts  subulate ;  raceme  1ft  or  more  long,  dense, 
cylindrical ;  scape  nearly  2ft  long,  sheathed  with  distant,  leafy 
scales.  April.  1.  radical,  oblong-lanceolate,  sub-erect,  fleshy, 
not  plicate,  one-third  the  length  of  the  scape.  Brazil,  1832. 
SYN.  Sauroglossum  elatum  (B.  B.  1618).  As  the  genus  Sauro- 
glossum is  merged  into  Spiranthes,  and  the  old  specific  name 
of  plant  here  described  was  pre-occupied,  it  has  been  necessary 
to  give  a  new  specific  name. 

S.  Smith!!  (Smith's),  fl.,  in  one  variety,  yellow,  the  lip  marked 
with  a  few  green  veins ;  in  another,  brownish,  having  a  yellowish 
lip  striped  with  green ;  peduncle  many-flowered.  Costa  Bica, 
1868.  This  plant  is  allied  to  S.  picta. 

S.  Welrli  (Weir's),  fl.  reddish  :  raceme  elongated,  furnished  with 
white,  cuspidate  bracts.  I.  petiolate,  oblong,  acute,  above  dark 
purple,  freely  spotted  with  cream-colour,  below  purplish.  New 
Grenada,  1870. 

SPIRE  LILY.  A  common  name  for  Oaltonia  can- 
dicans. 

SPIROCONUS.  A  synonym  of  Trichodesma 
(which  see). 

SPIRONEMA  (from  speira,  spiral,  and  nema,  a  fila- 
ment ;  aUuding  to  the  spirally  -twisted  bundles  of  vessels 
contained  in  the  filaments).  OBD.  Commelinacece.  A  mono- 
typic  genus.  The  species  is  a  robust,  creeping  or  stoloni- 
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ferous,  store,  perennial  herb,  more  curious  than  beautiful. 

It  thrives  in  any  light,  rich  soil,  and  may  be  increased  by 

divisions. 

S.  fragrans  (fragrant),  fl.  white,  small,  fragrant,  in  dense. 
head-like  cymes,  sub-sessile  or  very  shortly  pedicellate,  forming 
a  tall,  rigid,  few-branched  panicle  ;  sepals  and  petals  sub-equal, 
distinct ;  stamens  six,  all  perfect.  May.  I.  large,  oblong- 
lanceolate,  sessile,  in  slightly-imbricated  sheaths.  Stem  leafy, 
short,  thick.  A.  2ft  Mexico,  1839.  (B.  B.  1840,  47.) 

SPIROSTEMON.  A  synonym  of  Farsonsia  (which 
see). 

SPITHAMJEUS.     A  span  long.     See  Span. 
SPLEENWORT.     See  Asplenium. 

SPLICE  -  GRAFTING.  Another  name  for  whip 
or  tongue-grafting,  the  best  method  of  grafting,  and 
one  by  which  plants  are  very  extensively  propagated. 
For  details  of  application,  see  Grafting. 

SFODO.  This  term,  used  in  Greek  compounds, 
signifies  ash-grey. 

SPONDIAS  (an  old  Greek  name,  used  by  Theo- 
phrastus  for  the  plum,  which  the  fruit  of  this  genus 
much  resembles).  Hog  Plum  ;  Otaheite  Apple.  Including 
Poupartia.  OBD.  Anacardiacece.  A  genus  comprising 
about  eight  species  of  stove  trees,  scattered  over  the 
tropics.  Flowers  small,  shortly  pedicellate ;  calyx  small, 
deciduous,  four  or  five-cleft ;  petals  four  or  five,  spreading, 
sub-valvate.  Drupea  fleshy.  Leaves  often  clustered  near 
the  apices  of  the  branchlets,  alternate,  impari-pinnate ; 
leaflets  opposite,  often  long- acuminate.  A  selection  of 
the  introduced  species  is  given  below.  They  thrive  in 
a  compost  of  loam  and  sand.  Large  cuttings  will  root 
in  sand  or  mould,  in  heat. 

S.  borbonica  (Bourbon).  /.  dark -purple,  in  axillary  and  ter- 
minal, compound  racemes.  I.  with  numerous  entire,  acuminated 
leaflets.  A.  40ft.  Bourbon  and  Mauritius,  1825. 

S.  dnlcls  (sweet).  Sweet  Otaheite  Apple.  /.  yellowish-green,  in 
a  divaricate  panicle.  June.  fr.  golden-yellow,  with  somewhat 
the  flavour  of  pine-apple.  L,  leaflets  elliptic-oblong,  acuminate, 
repandly  crenulated,  smooth,  with  parallel  veins.  A.  50ft 
Society  Islands,  1793. 

S.  Intea  (yellow).  Golden  Apple ;  Jamaica  Plum.  fl.  yellowish- 
white  ;  racemes  panicled,  often  exceeding  the  leaves.  Summer. 
fr.  yellow,  ovoid,  2in.  long,  with  an  agreeable,  acid,  aromatic 
flavour.  I.,  leaflets  three  to  eight-jugate,  petiolnlate,  ovate- 
lanceolate  or  lanceolate,  acuminate,  sub-entire  or  serrulated. 
A.  30ft.  West  Indies,  1739. 

S.  purpurea  (purple),  fl.  purplish  ;  racemes  lateral,  simple,  few- 
flowered,  much  shorter  than  the  leaves.  Summer,  fr.  yellow, 
or  tinged  with  purple.  I.,  leaflets  eight  to  ten-jugate,  shortly 
petiolulate,  elliptic-oblong,  somewhat  blunt,  usually  serrated. 
A.  30ft.  West  Indies,  1817. 

SFONDYLOCOCCA.     A  synonym  of  Callicarpa. 

SFONGELET  and  SFONGIOLE  (diminutives  of 
Sponge) .  Terms  formerly  much  in  use  to  denote  the  tips 
of  young  rootlets,  under  the  mistaken  supposition  that 
they  absorbed  the  plant's  food  from  the  soil  like  a 
sponge.  The  formation  of  new  cells  in  roots  goes  on  (in 
monocotyledonous  plants  almost  entirely,  and  in  Dicoty- 
ledons to  effect  increase  in  length)  very  near  the  tip, 
behind  the  protecting  layer,  known  as  the  root-cap  or 
pileorhiza.  The  newly-formed  cells  are  very  small ;  and 
are  so  closely  packed  with  protoplasm,  as  to  appear 
very  different  from  the  cells  in  the  older  part  of  the 
root.  The  latter  cells  are  larger,  and  more  translucent, 
containing  less  protoplasm  in  proportion  to  their  size. 
The  small  size  of  the  cells  in  the  tips  of  the  roots,  and 
their  abundant  contents,  rendered  it  difficult,  with  the 
microscopes  formerly  in  use,  to  make  out  the  struc- 
ture of  this  part.  It  was  supposed  that  they  formed 
a  body  like  a  sponge  in  its  power  of  sucking  in  fluid 
from  the  soil,  and  the  name  Spongiole  was,  therefore, 
given.  It  is  now  known  that  the  root-hairs,  and  not  the 
tips  of  the  roots,  absorb  the  fluid  nourishment  that 
plants  take  in  from  the  soil.  See  Sap. 
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SPONGE-TREE.  A  name  applied  to  Acacia  Far- 
nesiana. 

SPOONFLOWER.     See  Labisia. 

SPOONWORT.     A  popular  name  for  CocUearia. 

SPORADIC.     Widely  dispersed  or  scattered. 

SPORANGIUM  and  SPORANGE  (from  spora, 
Beed,  and  aggeion,  a  vessel;  the  latter  word  is  sounded 
as  if  spelt  angeion).  Terms  used  to  denote  the  small 
vessels  or  cases  in  which  the  spores  of  Ferns  are  pro- 
duced, on  the  backs  of  the  fronds,  in  the  familiar,  little, 
dark  masses  called  sori.  The  Sporangia  may  be  exposed 
on  the  surface  of  the  fronds  from  their  origin  (e.g., 
in  Polypodies),  but  are  usually  protected,  more  or 
less  completely,  under  a  membrane  or  indusium.  Each 
Sporangium  is  supported  on  a  rather  slender  stalk  in 
most  Ferns;  but  in  a  few  they  are  attached  without  a 
stalk.  In  the  Tribe  Marattiece  they  may  be  partly 
joined  to  one  another,  and  among  Ophioglosseas  they  are 
sunk  in  the  substance  of  the  modified  fertile  frond. 
In  most  Ferns,  they  are  formed  of  a  single  layer  of 
cells,  which  are  thin-walled,  with  the  exception  of  a 
single  row  of  thicker-walled  cells,  known  as  the  annulus, 
which  runs  over  the  top  of  the  Sporangium,  or  around 
it  horizontally,  or  forms  a  cap  on  the  top.  Whatever 
its  position,  the  annulus,  by  its  resistance  to  pressure, 
causes  the  ripe  Sporangium  to  split  in  a  definite  place. 
The  spores  in  the  other  Orders  of  Vascular  Cryptogams 
also  are  contained  in  Sporangia;  and  the  same  term  is 
employed  for  corresponding  structures  among  the  Cellular 
Cryptogams;  but  for  the  peculiarities  of  their  structure 
in  these  groups  the  reader  must  refer  to  works  on 
Systematic  Botany,  as  these  peculiarities  are  of  no 
special  interest  in  gardening. 

SPORE  (from  spora,  seed).  The  name  given  to 
those  bodies  in  Cryptogams  that  reproduce  the  species, 
and  from  which  young  plants  grow.  Some  Spores  re- 
semble the  seeds  of  Phanerogams,  or  flowering  plants, 
in  being  produced  sexually ;  but  they  differ  in  the  Spore 
never  inclosing  an  embryo  or  young  plant,  as  the  seed 
does.  The  Spore,  in  fact,  corresponds  to  the  embryo 
itself,  rather  than  to  the  entire  seed.  But,  in  addition 
to  these  sexual  Spores,  most  Cryptogams  produce  others 
asexually  from  single  cells,  by  a  process  of  budding,  or 
of  cell  division.  These  asexual  Spores  may  very  closely 
resemble  the  sexual  in  appearance;  but  they  are  often 
very  different,  and  frequently  a  plant  bears  two  or  three 
varied  forms  of  asexual  Spores,  produced,  it  may  be, 
under  different  conditions  as  regards  food,  temperature, 
and  environments.  They  often  receive  special  names, 
e.g.,  Conidia,  Sporidia,  Stylospores,  Zoospores,  and  so 
forth  among  Fungi;  and  Stylospores,  Tetraspores,  &c., 
among  Algae.  For  a  fuller  account  of  the  forms  assumed 
by  Spores  among  Fungi,  see  Mushrooms,  Oidium, 
Peronospora,  Pleospora  and  Puccinia ;  and  for  a  de- 
scription of  the  life-cycle  of  the  higher  Cryptogams, 
and  of  the  part  played  by  Spores  in  the  cycle,  see 
Mosses  and  Prothallus. 

SFORIDIUM.  The  same  as,  or  a  diminutive  of, 
Spore  (which  see). 

SPORIFEROUS.     Spore-bearing. 

SFOROBOIiUS  (from  sporos,  a  seed,  and  bolus,  a 
casting;  the  seeds  are  loose  and  easily  scattered).  STNS. 
Agrosticula,  Cryptostachys,  Triachyrum,  Vilfa.  Including 
Agrostis  (in  part).  OBD.  Graminecs.  A  rather  large 
genus  (about  eighty  species)  of  greenhouse  or  hardy, 
annual  or  perennial  grasses,  of  variable  habit,  broadly 
dispersed  over  the  temperate  and  warmer  regions  of  the 
globe,  being  numerous  in  America,  and  few  in  Europe  and 
Eussian  Asia.  Spikelets  small,  one,  or  rarely  two, 
flowered  ;  glumes  three,  membranous ;  panicle  spike-formed 
or  sometimes  elongated  and  very  slender.  Leaves  flat  or 
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convolute-terete.  A  few  of  the  species  have  been  intro- 
duced, but  none  are  of  much  value  from  a  garden 
standpoint. 

SPORT.     A   bud-variation  or  seed-variation. 

SFRAGUEA  (named  in  honour  of  Isaac  Sprague,  an 
American  botanical  draughtsman).  OED.  Portulacece.  A 
monotypic  genus.  The  species  is  a  half-hardy,  dwarf 
perennial  herb,  of  novel  character.  It  is  well  adapted 
for  planting  on  the  rockwork,  or  in  the  edges  of  flower 
borders;  any  ordinary  soil  will  prove  suitable.  Propa- 
gated by  cuttings ;  or  by  seeds,  sown  in  a  cold  frame, 
in  spring. 

S.  umbellate,  (umbelled).  fl.  densely  imbricate-spicate ;  sepals 
two,  whitish,  persistent,  large,  scarious ;  petals  four,  rosy-lake, 
just  protruding ;  anthers  purple ;  umbel  terminal,  compound, 
many-rayed.  July.  I.,  radical  ones  rosulate,  spathulate,  slightly 
fleshy  ;  cauline  ones  smaller,  alternate.  California,  1858.  (B.  M. 
5143.) 

SPRAT.  A  floral  head-dress,  worn  on  the  side  of 
the  head,  either  composed  of  various  flowers  or  of  one 
branch  or  shoot,  when  specially  suited  for  the  purpose. 
The  water  from  a  syringe,  when  broken  into  very  fine 
particles,  is  often  called  Spray. 

SPREAD  EAGLE.  A  common  name  for  Oncidium 
carthaginense. 

SPREKELIA  (so  called  after  J.  H.  Sprekelsen,  of 
Hamburg,  who  wrote  on  liliaceous  plants,  and  died  in 
1764;  from  him  Linnaeus  received  8.  formosissima). 
OBD.  Amaryllidece.  A  genus  of  two  species  of  green- 
house or  half-hardy,  tunicated-bulbous  plants,  requiring 
culture  similar  to  Amaryllis  (which  see). 

S.  Cybister  (Cybister).  Tumbler  Sprekelia.  fl.  reflexed  ;  peri- 
anth red  below,  somewhat  greenish  above,  the  segments 
broad  below,  pale-striped  within,  long-narrowed  above;  fila- 
ments very  long,  reddish  towards  the  base ;  peduncles  above 
lin.  long ;  scape  strong,  sub-terete,  upwards  of  2ft.  high, 
sanguineous  below,  four-flowered.  April.  I.  appearing  after 
the  flowers,  IJin.  broad,  reddish  in  the  centre  towards  the 
base.  Bolivia,  1840.  A  very  remarkable  plant.  (B.  M.  3872.) 

S.  formosissima  (very  beautiful).*  Jacobea  Lily.  fl.  crimson 
or  white,  large  and  showy,  pedicellate,  in  a  spathe-like  bract ; 
perianth  very  declinate,  without  any  tube,  the  segments  scarcely 
unequal ;  stamens  affixed  at  the  base  of  the  segments ;  scape 
fistular.  June.  I.  late  in  appearing,  loriform-linear.  h.  2ft. 
Mexico,  1658.  (S.  B.  F.  G.  ser.  ii.  144.)  SYNS.  S.  glauca  (B.  R. 
1841, 16),  Amaryllis  formosissima  (B.  M.  47). 

S.  glauca  (glaucous).    A  synonym  of  S.  formosissima. 

SPRENGELIA  (named  in  honour  of  Christian  Conrad 
Sprengel,  of  Brandenburgh,  1750-1816,  who  published, 
in  1793,  a  celebrated  work  on  the  fertilisation  of  flowers). 
STNS.  Poiretia  (of  Cavanilles),  Ponceletia.  ORD.  Epacridece. 
A  small  genus  (three  species)  of  elegant  little,  erect  or 
prostrate,  glabrous,  greenhouse  shrubs,  confined  to  extra- 
tropical  East  and  South  Australia.  Flowers  solitary  and 
terminal,  many-bracted ;  calyx  of  five  sepals ;  corolla  as 
long  as,  or  scarcely  exceeding,  the  calyx ;  lobes  five, 
spreading,  imbricated ;  stamens  short,  hypogynous. 
"  Leaves  with  a  shortly  sheathing,  often  membranous 
base,  completely  covering  the  branches,  very  concave 
and  stem-clasping  immediately  above  the  base,  acute 
or  acuminate,  with  a  spreading  point,  finely  veined  or 
almost  veinless,  the  upper  ones  passing  into  floral  leaves 
or  bracts,  the  sheathing  bases  of  the  stem  leaves  de- 
ciduous with  them,  leaving  the  denuded  stem  without 
scars"  (Bentbam).  Two  of  the  species  have  been  in- 
troduced. These  are  best  raised  from  seeds  when  they 
can  be  obtained,  and  grown  on  in  firmly  pressed,  well- 
drained  pots  of  sandy  peat.  Cuttings  should  be  treated 
like  those  of  Epacris. 
B.  Anderson!  (Anderson's).  A  synonym  of  Andersonia  spren- 

(jelwides. 

S.  iacarnata  (fleshy).*  /.  pink;  sepals  coloured;  corolla 
equalling  the  calyx,  the  petals  almost  free,  the  very  short  claws 
valvate  and  slightly  cohering.  May.  1.  Jin.  to  £in.  long,  taperiiis 
to  a  spreading  or  recurved  point;  floral  ones  similar,  but 
smaller,  h.  2ft.  1793.  (L.  B.  C.  262 ;  B.  M.  1719.) 
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Sprengelia—  continued. 

B.  Ponceletia  (Ponceletia).*  /.  scarlet;  sepals  leaf-like,  but 
more  lanceolate  ;  corolla  about  as  long  as  the  calyx,  the  very 
short  tube  not  separating  into  petal  claws,  the  lobes  much 
longer.  May.  I.  broad,  concave,  spreading  or  incurved,  acu- 


longer. ay.  .  roa,  concave,  spreading 
minate  and  pungent-pointed,  two  to  four  li 
1826.  SYN.  Ponceletia  sprengelioides. 


rved,  acu- 
nes long.      h.   1ft. 


SPRENGELIA  (of  Schnltea).  A  synonym  of  Mel- 
hania  (which  see). 

SPRING  BEDDING.  A  style  of  bedding  in  which 
hardy  plants  play  a  conspicuous  part,  along  with  various 
bulbs.  In  late  springs,  it  is  not  an  unfrequent  occur- 
rence, when  the  same  beds  are  to  be  occupied  with  the 
ordinary  tender  subjects  for  a  summer  display,  that,  just 
at  the  time  for  planting  the  latter,  the  spring  flowers 
are  about  at  their  best;  this  must,  therefore,  be  antici- 
pated, if  the  same  beds  are  to  be  used  for  both  sets  of 
plants,  or  Spring  Bedding  must  be  carried  out  in  a 
separate  part  of  the  garden.  Early-flowering  species  and 
varieties  of  Crocus,  also  Daffodils,  Hyacinths,  and  Tulips, 
will  be  past  flowering  before  the  middle  of  May,  the 
season  when  summer  flower-beds  are  required;  but  their 
foliage  will  rarely  have  ripened  by  that  time,  and,  con- 
sequently, if  the  bulbs  are  of  material  value  for  another 
season's  display,  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  disturb 
them.  Hardy  plants,  for  Spring  Bedding,  have  to  be 
prepared  in  a  reserve  garden  or  border,  for  transferring, 
some  time  during  September  and  October,  to  the  posi- 
tions where  they  are  intended  to  flower.  Many  that  are 
well  adapted  for  the  purpose  are  only  of  annual  dura- 
tion, and  these  should  be  raised  from  seeds,  sown  in  the 
reserve  ground,  not  later  than  about  the  middle  of  July, 
the  young  plants  being  transplanted  and  grown  on  after- 
wards. 

Amongst  hardy  annuals,  used  for  Spring  Bedding, 
Silene  penditla,  and  its  variety  compacta,  are  indispen- 
sable. Other  valuable  plants  for  the  purpose,  mostly 
perennials,  are  the  following  ;  they  are  generally  of 
very  easy  culture  :  Alyssum  saxatile  ;  Antennaria  tomen- 
tosa,  suitable  for  an  edging  ;  Arabia  albida  ;  Aubrietia,  in 
variety  ;  Daisy,  several  double  forms  ;  Tberis,  perennial 
species  ;  Myosotis  dissitiflora,  and  other  species  of  Forget- 
me-not  ;  Phlox,  dwarf  forms  or  varieties  of  P.  subulata,  &c.  ; 
Polyanthus  and  hardy  Primroses,  in  great  variety  ;  Pyre- 
thrum  (Golden  Feather);  hardy  Sempervivums  ;  early- 
flowering  Violas  and  Wallflowers.  In  the  last-named, 
the  chief  colours  represented  are  blood-red  and  golden- 
yellow. 

SPRING-BEETLES.  A  name  given  to  the  insects 
that  produce  the  dreaded  Wireworms  (which  see). 
The  name  is  derived  from  the  power  possessed  by  these 
beetles  (ElateridcB),  when  laid  on  their  backs  on  a  hard 
surface,  of  leaping  a  few  inches  into  the  air.  This  power 
is  due  to  a  peculiar  mechanism  on  the  back  between 
the  thorax  and  abdomen.  It  enables  the  insects  to  turn 
over,  which  they  would  not  otherwise  do,  because  of 
the  shortness  of  their  legs.  This  habit  has  also  gained 
for  them  the  popular  names  of  Skipjacks  and  Snap 
Beetles. 

SPRING  BELL.  A  common  name  for  Sisyrin- 
chium  grandiflorum  (which  see). 

SPRING  GRASS.  A  common  name  for  Antho- 
xanthum  (which  see). 

SPRINGIA.  A  synonym  of  Ichnocarpus  (which 
•*). 

SPRING  SNOWPLAXE.  A  common  name  for 
Lencoium  verntun  (which  see). 

SPRING  USHER  MOTH.     See  Hybernia. 

SPRING-WEEVILS.  A  group  of  Weevils  which 
possess  powerful  thighs,  especially  in  the  last  pair  of 
legs,  and  are  thus  able  to  leap  several  inches.  See 
Orchestes. 


SPRUCE  PIR.  A  term  applied  to  Dacrydium 
cupressinum,  several  species  of  Picea,  Ac. 

SPRUCE-GALL  APHIS  (Cherme*  Abietis).  The 
maker  of  curious  galls  on  the  young  twigs  of  Spruce- 
trees,  especially  in  crowded  plantations.  In  such  situa- 
tions, Spruces  are  often  loaded  with  the  galls  of  this 
insect.  They  resemble  young  cones  or  miniature  pine- 
apples, whence  they  are  often  called  Spruce  Pine-apple 
Galls.  When  situated  at  the  tips  of  young  branches, 
they  are  usually  quite  regular  in  form;  but  when  the 
base  of  the  twig  is  affected,  the  Gall,  though  generally 
larger  than  when  near  the  tip,  is  often  confined  to  one 
side  of  the  twig,  which  becomes  much  swollen,  while  the 
other  side  remains  stunted.  When  full-grown,  the  Galls 
vary  from  Jin.  to  IJin.  in  length,  by  about  two-thirds  as 
much  in  breadth,  and  consist  of  the  swollen,  overlapping 
bases  of  the  leaves  of  the  twig,  which  assume  the  ap- 
pearance of  scales,  frequently  prolonged  into  short,  green 
tips.  The  galls  are  often  red,  but  may  be  yellowish  or 
pale  green,  according  to  exposure  to,  or  absence  of,  light. 
While  fresh,  they  are  fleshy  in  texture ;  but,  after  a  time, 
the  scales  gape  apart,  exposing  numerous  cavities  between 
their  bases,  and  become  woody  and  brown.  In  this  con- 
dition they  frequently  remain  for  months,  or  even  for 
years,  on  the  trees,  the  branches  of  which  are  often 
loaded  with  such  dry  galls,  the  growth  of  several  pre- 
vious years. 

The  gall-makers  are  Aphides,  belonging  to  the  genus 
Chermes,  distinguished  from  most  of  the  Aphides  by  the 
short,  stout  antennae,  the  absence  of  honey-tubes,  and 
the  simple,  unbranched  veins  in  the  fore  wings.  The 
species  is  C.  Abietis,  sometimes  known  also  as  Adelges 
Abietis.  The  insects  vary  a  good  deal,  according  to  their 
stage  of  development  and  their  BOX.  The  originators  of 
the  galls  are  wingless,  viviparous  females,  which  are  very 
small,  ochreouR-yellow  (with  green  or  purple  shades  and 
green  legs),  woolly,  and  oval.  These  females  hybernate 
on  the  branches ;  and  in  spring  each  fixes  herself  near 
the  base  of  a  bud  when  it  begins  to  grow,  and,  pushing 
in  her  beak,  she  thus  at  the  same  time  obtains  her  own 
food,  and,  by  the  irritation  she  causes,  gives  rise  to  the 
'swelling  of  the  young  leaves  that  form  the  gall.  Between 
the  swollen  leaves  are  cavities,  in  one  of  which  she  is 
sheltered  ;  and  here  she  lays  numerous  eggs,  which  are 
covered  with  the  woolly  coating  of  her  body.  The 
larvae  soon  emerge  from  the  eggs.  They  spread  over 
the  gall,  and,  by  the  irritation  their  suction  causes, 
increase  the  size  of  the  gall,  the  scale-leaves  overlapping 
and  covering  them,  in  the  opinion  of  some  observers ; 
whilst  others  believe  that  the  larvae  creep,  through 
minute  slits,  into  pre-existing  cavities  between  the 
scales.  In  the  cavities  they  become  pupae,  and  about 
Jane  and  July  winged  females  are  numerous.  These  are 
much  larger  than  the  wingless  females,  and  are  yellowish- 
green  or  golden-brown,  with  short,  green  legs,  and  hori- 
zontally-folded, broad  wings.  .  The  males  are  very  rare ; 
they  are  very  small,  and  wingless.  The  winged  females 
soon  scatter  themselves  over  the  trees,  and  lay  eggs, 
from  which,  in  due  time,  the  wingless  females  are  again 
developed. 

Remedies.  The  best,  where  applicable,  is  to  pick  off 
and  destroy  the  galls  while  young,  before  the  insects 
have  spread  from  them  over  the  plants.  Badly-infested 
trees  or  branches  should  be  burned  without  delay.  The 
galls  should  not  merely  be  thrown  on  the  ground,  as 
they  contain  enough  sap  to  permit  of  the  insects  coming 
to  maturity  in  them  after  their  removal  from  the  trees. 
Overcrowding,  deficiency  of  air  and  light,  and  bad 
drainage,  greatly  increase  the  risk  to  the  trees  of  injury 
from  these  galls  ;  hence,  judicious  thinning,  draining  damp 
soils,  and,  in  fact,  whatever  tends  to  strengthen  the 
trees,  are  all  useful  preventives  of  injury. 

SPRUCE  FINE-APPLE  GALL.  See  Spruce- 
Gall  Aphis. 
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SPRUE.  A  market  name  for  the  smallest  sprouts 
of  Asparagus. 

SPUMESCENT,  SPUMOSE.  Froth-like  in  ap- 
pearance. 

SPUR.  A  hollow,  terete  extension  of  some  part  of 
a  flower,  usually  nectariferous;  e.g.,  the  calyx  of  Lark- 
spur  and  the  corolla  of  Violet.  The  term  is  rarely 
applied  also  to  a  solid,  spur-like  process. 

SPURGE.     See  Euphorbia. 

SPURGE  FLAX.  An  old  name  for  Daphne  Meze- 
reum,  and  other  species. 

SPURGE  LAUREL.     See  Daphne  Lanreola. 

SPURGE  NETTLE.  A  common  name  for  Jatropha 
urens. 

SPURGE  OLIVE.  A  popular  name  for  Cneorum 
tricoccum  and  Daphne  Mezereum. 

SPURGEWORTS.  Lindley's  name  for  the  Euphor- 
biacece. 

SPURS,  SLIPPER.     See  PedilanthuB. 

SPTRIDIUM  (from  spyris,  a  basket,  and  eidos, 
resemblance ;  in  allusion  to  the  shape  of  the  calyx). 
ORD.  RhamnetB.  A  genus  comprising  twenty-five  species 
of  greenhouse,  Australian  shrubs.  Flowers  sessile  in 
heads  or  rarely  solitary,  surrounded  by  small,  brown 
bracts ;  calyx  five-lobed ;  petals  five,  hood-shaped,  usually 
inclosing  the  anthers ;  stamens  five ;  heads  small,  sessile, 
usually  several  together  in  a  compound  head  or  in 
corymbose  cymes.  Leaves  usually  small.  Only  one 
species  has  been  introduced  to  gardens.  It  thrives  in 
a  compost  of  peat  and  sandy  loam.  Propagation  may  be 
effected  by  cuttings  of  the  half-ripened  shoots,  cut  to  a 
joint,  dried  at  the  base,  and  inserted  in  sand,  under  a 
glass. 
S.  globulosum  (globulose).  fl.-Jieads  nearly  globular,  numerous, 

in  dense,  corymbose  cymes  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  and  not 

much  exceeding  them.    I.  ovate,  obovate,  or  oblong,  very  obtuse, 

lin.  to  liin.,  or  rarely  2in.,  long,  glabrous  above,  white  or  hoary 

beneath,  or  rarely  slightly  rusty.    1874.    A  tall  shrub.    (R.  G.. 

795.) 

SQUAMA.  A  scale,  usually  the  homologue  of  a 
leaf 

SQUAMATAXUS.     A  synonym  of  Saxegothea. 

SQUAMATE.  SQUAMIFEROUS,  SQUAMOSE. 

Scaly;  covered  with  small,  scale-like  leaves. 

SQUAMELLA,  SQUAMULA.  A  diminutive  or 
secondary  scale. 

SQUAMIFORM.     Scale-like. 

SQUAMULOSE.  Beset  or  covered  with  minute 
scales. 

SQUARROSE.  When  bodies  are  rough  with 
spreading  and  projecting  processes.  Imbricated  scales, 
bracts,  or  leaves  are  said  to  be  Squarrose  when  their 
tips  are  pointed  and  very  spreading  or  recurved. 

SQUARRULOSE.     Minutely  squarrose. 

SQUASH.  A  name  applied  to  several  species  of 
Cucurbita. 

SQUILL.     See  Scilla. 

SQUILL  A.     Included  under  Urginea  (which  see). 

SQUILL,  ROMAN.     A  popular  name  for  Bellevalia. 

SQUILL,  STRIPED.     A  common  name  for  Pusch- 

kinia  scilloides. 

SQUINANT.  An  old  name  for  Andropogon  Schce- 
nanthus. 

SQUIRREL-TAIL  GRASS.  A  popular  name  for 
several  species  of  Hordeum. 


SQUIRTING  CUCUMBER.  See  Ecballium 
Elaterium. 

STAAVIA     (named     after     Martin     Staaf,    a    corre- 
spondent of  Linnaeus).     ORD.  Bruniacece.     A  genus  com- 
prising about  half-a-dozen  species  of  greenhouse  shrubs, 
resembling    Heaths   or    Epacrises,   and    confined    to    the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.      Flowers  small,  collected  into  ter- 
minal, disk-like  heads,  involucrated  by  numerous,  mostly 
shining,    whitish     bracts,    which     are     either    longer    or 
shorter    than    the    leaves;    petals    free.      Leaves    small, 
erecto-patent    or    recurved,    linear     or    acicular.       The 
following   is  the   best-known   of    the  few  species   which 
have   been   grown  in  this  country.      It  thrives  in  sandy 
peat,  and  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  young 
wood,  inserted  in  sand,  under  a  glass. 
S.  glutinosa  (glutinous),    fl.  white,  agglutinated  with  resinous 
juice ;   heads  usually  solitary,  the  size  of  a  cherry  ;  bracts  of 
involucre  whitish,  greenish  at   base,  Jin.  long,  with  a   black 
mucro.    April.    I.  approximate,  erect  or  spreading,  from  six  to 
eight  lines  long,  linear,  trigonal,  obtuse,  callous,  and,  as  well 
as  the  branches,  quite  smooth,    h.  3ft.  or  more.    1793.    (L.  B.  C. 
852.) 

STACHTOFOGON.     A  synonym  of  Aletris. 

STACHYS  (the  ancient  Greek  name  used  by 
Dioscorides  for  this  genus  or  for  some  similar  plants, 
and  derived  from  stachys,  a  spike  ;  alluding  to  the 
spicate  inflorescence).  Hedge  Nettle  ;  Wo  and  wort.  STNS. 
Betonica,  Eriostomum,  Galeopsis  (of  Moench),  Tetrahitum, 
Trixago,  Zietenia.  ORD.  Labiates.  A  large  genus  (nearly 
200  species  have  been  described,  but  probably  not  more 
than  160  are  really  distinct)  of  greenhouse  or  hardy,  tall 
perennial  or  diffuse  annual  herbs,  rarely  sub-shrubs  or 
small  shrubs,  broadly  dispersed,  but  chiefly  inhabiting 
North  temperate  and  Oriental  regions.  Flowers  purplish, 
scarlet,  pale,  yellow,  or  white,  rather  small  or  sometimes 
showy,  sessile  or  very  shortly  pedicellate ;  calyx  tubular- 
campanulate,  five-toothed;  corolla  cylindric,  with  usually 
a  ring  of  hairs  inside,  often  incurved  above,  not,  or 
scarcely,  dilated  at  throat;  upper  lip  of  limb  erect  or 
spreading;  lower  one  longer,  spreading,  three-lobed,  the 
mid-lobe  largest;  stamens  four;  whorls  two  to  many- 
flowered,  axillary  or  clustered  in  terminal  spikes.  Nut- 
lets ovoid  or  oblong.  Leaves  entire  or  toothed;  floral 
ones  conformed  or  reduced  to  bracts.  8.  arvensis  (Field 
Betony),  S.  Betonica,  S.  germanica,  8.  palustris  (Clown's 
All-heal),  and  S.  sylvatica,  are  included  in  the  British 
Flora.  The  species,  some  of  which  have  a  rather  weedy 
appearance,  will  thrive  in  any  ordinary  garden  soil; 
they  may  be  increased  by  seeds,  or  by  divisions.  A 
selection  of  those  best  known  in  gardens  is  given  below ; 
except  where  otherwise  indicated,  they  are  hardy,  herb- 
aceous perennials. 

S.  albicaulls  (white-stemmed),  fl.,  calyx  loosely  ten-nerved ; 
corolla  violet,  glabrous,  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx  ;  whorls 
six-flowered,  remote ;  racemes  elongated,  slightly  branched. 
Summer.  1.  remote,  lin.  to  Sin.  long,  the  lower  ones  petiolate, 
the  upper  ones  sessile,  all  lanceolate,  deeply  toothed,  rounded- 
cuneate  or  narrowed  at  base.  Stem  branched,  2ft.  to  3ft.  high, 
white-woolly  at  base.  Chilian  Andes.  (B.  B.  1558.) 
S.  alpina  (alpine).  /.,  calyx  teeth  acute,  spiny  ;  corolla  purplish 
or  Fuscous-red,  woolly  outside,  scarcely  twice  as  long  as  the 
calyx  ;  whorls  remote,  many-flowered.  Summer.  I.  ;petiolate, 
ovate,  obtuse  or  slightly  acute,  crenate-serrate,  cordate  at  base, 
villous,  scarcely  wrinkled,  h.  several  feet.  South  Europe.  A 
very  variable  plant. 

S.  a.  intermedia  (intermediate).  1.  more  wrinkled,  and  some- 
times  slightly  woolly  beneath.  A  large  form.  (S.  B.  F.  G.  100, 
under  name  of  S.  sibirica.) 

S.  angustifolia  (narrow-leaved),  fl.  shortly  pedicellate ;  corolla 
purplish,  glabrous  or  slightly  pubescent,  the  tube  shortly  exserted  ; 
whorls  remote,  two-flowerett  ;  racemes  over  1ft.  long,  nearly 
simple.  July.  I.  linear,  entire,  serrated,  or  the  lower  ones  pin- 
natifld,  all  acute  at  apex.  Branches  twiggy,  diffuse,  several 
feet  long.  h.  9in.  Tauria,  1823.  Hardy  sub-shrub.  (S.  B.  F.  G. 
180.) 

S.  arenaria  (sand-loving),  fl.,  calyx  four  lines  long  ;  corolla 
purplish,  pilose  outside,  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx ;  whorls 
loosely  six  to  ten-flowered,  remote ;  racemes  loose,  ascending, 
nearly  1ft.  long.  July.  I.  sub-sessile,  oblong-linear  or  lanceo- 
late, lin.  to  IJin.  long,  acute,  slightly  serrated,  long-narrowed 
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towards  the  base,  entire.  Levant,  1804.  Plant  decumbent 
(B.  M.  1959.) 

S.  aspera  (rough).  JL.  sessile  or  nearly  so ;  corolla  purple  or  rose- 
red,  glabrous  throughout ;  spikes  usually  much  interrupted. 
Summer.  1.  oblong-ovate  to  oblong-lanceolate,  liin.  to  4Jin.  long, 
acute  or  acuminate,  rather  obtusely  serrated,  nearly  all  distinctly 
petiolate,  and  truncate  or  merely  sub-cordate  at  base.  A.  2ft  to 
4ft.  North  America  and  Japan.  Plant  sparsely  hirsute  or  his- 
pidulous-pubescent  (L.  B.  C.  1412.) 

S.  Betonica  (Betony).  Bishop's-  wort ;  Wood  Betony.  /..calyx 
lobes  spinescent;  corolla  red-purple,  hairy,  Jin.  long,  the  tube 
exserted  ;  whorls  in  an  oblong,  long-peduncled  spike,  lin.  to  Sin. 
long.  June  to  August.  1.  petiolate,  oblong-cordate,  obtuse,  lin. 
to  4in.  long,  deeply  crenate ;  cauline  ones  few,  much  narrower 
than  the  radical  ones.  Stem  6in.  to  2ft.  long,  ascending  or  erect 
Europe  (Britain).  This  plant  was  formerly  much  used  in  medi- 
cine. (Sy.  En.  B.  1067.)  SYN.  Betonica  officinal**. 

S.  cocclnea  (scarlet).*  Jl  generally  distinctly  pedicellate ;  corolla 
scarlet-red,  with  a  narrow,  cylindrical  tube  twice  or  thrice  as  long 
as  the  calyx  ;  spike  interrupted.  Summer.  J.  ovate-lanceolate 
with  a  cordate  base,  or  oblong-deltoid,  obtuse,  crenate,  lin.  to 
2in.  long ;  cauline  ones  slender-petiolate ;  floral  ones  sessile. 
A.  1ft  to  2ft.  Texas  to  Arizona  and  Mexico,  1798.  Greenhouse 
herbaceous  perennial.  (A.  B.  R.  310;  B.  M.  666;  P.  M.  B. 
viii.  101.) 

S.  densiflora  (dense-flowered).  Jl. ,  calyx  teeth  spiny ;  corolla 
flesh-coloured,  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx,  villous  outside,  the 
tube  incurved  ;  spike  dense,  thick,  liin.  to  2in.  long.  June. 
L  petiolate,  ovate-oblong,  obtuse,  2in.  to  Sin.  long,  crenate, 
wrinkled,  cordate  at  base ;  lower  floral  ones  constantly  ovate 
and  scarcely  sessile.  Stem  erect,  lift  high  nearly  simple. 
South  Europe,  1759.  Plant  hairy.  (B.  M.  2125,  under  name  of 
Betonica  ineana.)  SYN.  Betonica  hirsuta. 

S.  germanica  (German).*  JL,  calyx  teeth  longer  than  the  tube ; 
corolla  pale  pink,  variegated  with  white,  iin.  long ;  whorls  four 
to  six-flowered.  April  to  November.  I.  coarsely  crenate-serrate, 
often  cordate;  radical  ones  2in.  to  5in.  long,  rather  long-petio- 
late ;  cauline  ones  shortly  petiolate,  ovate-oblong  or  lanceolate. 
Stem  1ft  to  3ft  high,  very  stout,  branched.  Europe  (Britain). 
A  shaggy  perennial.  (B.  R,  1289;  F.  D.  684;  J.  F.  A.  319; 
Sy.  En.  B.  1068.) 

S.  grandidentata  (large-toothed).  Jl.,  calyx  teeth  somewhat 
spiny ;  corolla  violet,  glabrous,  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx ;  whorls 
six-flowered,  remote.  Summer.  I.  petiolate,  oblong-lanceolate, 
deeply  toothed,  all  rounded-cuneate  or  narrowed  at  base ;  floral 
ones  shorter  than  the  calyx.  Stem  erect,  1ft  to  3ft  high.  Chili. 
(B.  R.  1080.) 

S.  grandiflora  (large-flowered).*  Jl.,  calyx  six  to  seven  lines  long, 
purplish  at  apex,  villous ;  corolla  of  a  beautiful  violet,  twelve 
to  fourteen  lines  long,  glabrous ;  whorls  many-flowered,  distinct, 
the  lower  ones  remote.  May.  I.  petiolate,  broadly  ovate,  ob- 
tuse, crenate,  broadly  cordate  at  base,  wrinkled,  villous ;  floral 
ones  sessile.  Stem  1ft  high.  Siberia,  1800.  (B.  M.  700,  under 
name  of  Betonica  grandiflora.) 

S.  inflata  (inflated).  JL  sessile ;  calyx  Jin.  long,  white-tomentose  ; 
corolla  red,  slightly  silky  outside,  half  as  long  again  as  the 
calyx  ;  whorls  distant,  about  six-flowered.  July.  L  sub-sessile, 
oblong,  obtuse,  entire,  scarcely  lin.  long,  white-tomentose  or 
woolly  on  both  sides.  Branches  elongated,  clothed  with  slightly 
floccose  tomentum.  A.  lift  Persia,  1852.  Hardy  sub-shrub. 
(B.  R.  1697.) 

S.  lanata  (woolly).*  JL  striped ;  whorls  many-flowered,  the  upper 
ones  approximating  in  a  spike.  July.  I.  very  thick  and  soft, 
oblong- elliptic,  narrowed  at  both  ends,  scarcely  crenulate, 
wrinkled.  Stem  1ft  to  IJft.  high,  clothed  (as  well  as  the  leaves 
and  calyces)  with  dense  wooL  Tauria,  1782. 

S.  Maweana  (Mawe's).*  fl.,  calyx  Jin.  long,  woolly  ;  corolla  pale 
straw-colour,  with  purple  blotches  on  the  lower  hp,  4m  long  and 


-, 

broad  ;  whorls  collected  into  a  narrow-oblong,  leafy  spike.    July 
t  lin. 
grey  - 
leaves  longer  than   the  blades.     Branches  1ft.  or  more  high. 


afy  spike.    July. 

I.  spreading,  about  lin.  long,  ovate-cordate,  sub-acute,  deeply 
crenate.  toothed,   grey  -green  above;    petioles  of    the   cauline 


. 

Morocco,  1878.      Whole  plant  clothed  with  silvery-white  hairs. 
(B.  M.  6389.) 

S.  Salviw  (Salvia-like).    A  synonym  of  Sphacele  Lindleyi. 
S.  Siblrica  (Siberian).    A  synonym  of  S.  albicaulit  intermedia. 

STACHYS.  This  term,  used  in  Greek  compounds, 
denotes  a  spike:  e.g.,  Phyllostachys,  Stachytarpheta, 
Stachyurus. 

STACHYTARPHA.  A  synonym  of  Stachytar- 
pheta (which  see). 

STACHYTARPHETA  (from  stachys,  a  spike,  and 
tarphys,  thick;  alluding  to  the  form  of  the  inflorescence). 
Bastard  Vervain.  SYNS.  Abena,  Cymburus,  Stachytarpha. 
OBD.  Verbenacece.  A  genus  consisting  of  about  forty 
species  of  pilose,  villous,  or  glabrous,  stove  herbs,  sub- 
shrubs,  or  shrubs,  natives  of  tropical  and  sub-tropical 
America,  one  being  alao  broadly  dispersed  over  tropical 


Stachytarpheta — continued. 

Asia  and  Africa.  Flowers  white,  blue,  purple,  or  scarlet, 
solitary  in  the  axils  of  the  bracts,  sessile  or  half-immersed 
in  the  rachis  of  the  spike ;  calyx  five-toothed ;  corolla 
tube  straight  or  incurred,  the  limb  of  five  broad, 
spreading,  obtuse  or  retuse  lobes,  equal  or  variously  un- 
equal; perfect  stamens  two;  bracts  sometimes  small  or 
narrow,  appressed  or  loose,  sometimes  ovate  or  lanceo- 
late, imbricated;  spikes  terminal.  Leaves  opposite  or 
alternate,  toothed,  often  wrinkled.  All  the  species  thrive 
in  a  soil  composed  of  sandy  loam  and  leaf  mould.  The 
shrubs  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings,  inserted  in  sand, 
under  a  hand  glass,  in  bottom  heat;  the  perennials  may 
be  multiplied  by  divisions,  and  the  a-nnnidq  by  seeds. 
The  best  species,  from  a  garden  standpoint,  are  de- 
scribed below.  8.  mutdbili*  is  a  handsome,  perpetual- 
flowering  sub-shrub,  the  leaves  of  which  have  be«n 
imported  from  South  America  for  the  purpose  of  adul- 
terating tea. 

S.  aristata  (awned).  fl.  rich  deep  blackish-purple,  in  a  very  long, 
terminal  spike,  clothed  with  numerous  leafy  bracte,  tapering 
suddenly  into  a  long  subulation  ;  corolla  tube  curved.  October. 
1.  opposite,  ovate  or  rhomboid-ovate,  acute,  coarsely  serrated, 
entire  at  base,  tapering  towards  the  base  into  short  footstalks, 
wrinkled.  A.  2ft  South  America,  1845.  Sub-shrub.  (B.  M.  4211 ; 
F.d.S.  55.) 

S.  bicolor  (two-coloured),  fl.  at  first  purple,  gradually  becoming 
pale  greenish-blue,  the  throat  of  the  long,  funnel-shaped  corolla 
remaining  white  ;  spike  terminal,  slender,  exceeding  the  leaves  ; 
bracts  subulate,  erect  June.  <.  varying  from  ovate  to  ovate- 
lanceolate,  acute,  serrated  from  a  little  above  the  base.  A.  3/t 
Brazil,  1865.  Shrub.  (B.  M.  5538.) 

S.  cayennensis  (Cayenne),  fl.  blue,  sunk  in  furrows  of  the 
rachis ;  bracts  linear,  acuminate,  bristly  above ;  spikes  slender. 
May.  I.  ovate,  blunt  or  bluntish,  contracted  into  the  petioles. 
A.  3ft.  Cayenne,  1822.  Shrub. 

S.  cra&sifolia  (thick-leaved),  fl.  azure-blue  ;  bracts  hard,  ovate ; 
spikes  long,  slender,  terete,  straight,  glabrous.  June.  I.  2in.  to 
3in.  long,  elliptic  or  oblong-obovate,  entire  at  base,  coarctate, 
sessile,  obtuse,  crenate-serrate,  the  margins  revolute,  pubescent- 
tomentose  beneath.  A.  2ft  Brazil,  1826.  Shrub. 
S.  dlchotoma  (dichotomously-branched).  fl.  blue ;  bracts  very 
narrow  ;  spikes  slender,  6in.  to  18in.  long.  June.  L  2in.  to  4in. 
long,  ovate  or  ovate-oblong,  coarctate  at  base,  cuneate-decurrent, 
acute  or  acuminate,  deeply  crenate-serrate.  Branchlets  tetra- 
gonal. A.  2ft.  South  America.  A  dichotoraously-branched  sub- 
shrub.  (B.  M.  1848,  under  name  of  5.  urtictfolia.) 
S.  jamaicensis  (Jamaica).  Brazilian  Tea-tree,  fl.  blue,  sunk 
in  deep  excavations  of  the  thickened  rachis  ;  bracts  appressed  ; 
spikes  about  as  thick  as  a  goose-quill,  6in.  to  lOin.  long.  July. 
I  oval  or  oblong,  coarsely  serrated,  tapering  into  the  petioles. 
A.  2ft.  West  Indies,  1714.  Annual,  but  suffrutescent  at  base. 
(B.  M.  1860.) 

S.  mntabilis  (changeable).*  Jl.  crimson,  at  length  rosy,  large, 
sunk  in  furrows  of  the  rachis  ;  bracts  lanceolate-subulate,  spread- 
ing above  the  middle;  spikes  elongated,  erect  All  the  year. 
I.  ovate,  contracted  into  the  petioles,  scabrous  above,  pubescent 
beneath.  A.  3ft  South  America,  1801.  Sub-shrub.  (A.  B.  R. 
435;  B.  M.  976;  E.  G.  90.)  SYN.  Verbena  mutabiU*. 
S.  urttcifolia  (Nettle-leaved).  A  synonym  of  5.  dichotoma. 

STACHYURUS  (from  stachys,  a  spike,  and  oura,  a 
tail ;    in   allusion  to  the   shape   of    the   catkins).     OBD. 
Ternttromiacece.    A  genus  consisting  of  only  two  species 
of  half-hardy,  glabrous  shrubs  or  small  trees,  one  being 
Japanese,  the  other  Himalayan.  Flowers  small,  disposed  in 
short,  lateral  or  axillary  racemes  or  spikes;    sepals  four, 
closely  imbricated ;   petals  four,  free,  imbricated ;  stamens 
eight,    free.      Leaves   serrated,    membranous.     8.   protect 
is  a  shrub  or  small  tree,  producing  its  flowers  in  great 
profusion  before  the  leaves  are  unfolded.     It  thrives  in 
any  common  garden  soil,  but  except  in  the  south-western 
counties,  requires  the  shelter  of  a  wall.     The  plant  may 
be  readily  propagated  by  means  of  cuttings  of  the  half- 
ripened  wood,  inserted  in  sandy  soil,  under  a  bell  glass, 
in  a  greenhouse,  and  kept  shaded  until  roots  are  formed. 
S.  prsecox  (precocious).*   /.  yellowish-green,   iin.  in  diameter, 
sub-globosely  campanulate,  sessile  or  very  shortly  pedicellate ; 
petals  much  larger  than  the  sepals;  spikes  axillary,  2in.  to  Sin. 
long  curved,  shortly  pedunculate,  many-flowered.  March.    I  4m. 
tooin.  long,  obovate  or  ovate-lanceolate,  acuminate,  serrulated, 
often  oblique,  thin,  bright  green.     Branches  slender,  flexible. 
A.  10ft     Japan,  1864.    Sea  •%!  518,  p.  484.     (B.  M.  6631 ;  B.  H. 
1869,  200  ;STz.F.  J.  18.) 
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STACKHOUSIA  (named  after  John  Stackhouse,  1740- 
1819,  a  British  botanist,  who  wrote  on  Algae).  The  only 
genus  of  ORD.  Stackhousiece  (which  see  for  characters). 
The  species  best  known  to  cultivation  is  described  below. 
It  thrives  in  ordinary  soil,  and  may  be  increased  by 
cuttings  of  the  young  shoots,  inserted  in  sandy  soil,  in  a 
cold  frame. 
S.  linariaefolia  (Toadflax-leaved).  A  synonym  of  S.  mono- 

fiyna. 


crowded,  or  lew  anu  uisumii,  jm.  iu  jm.,  v/i,  n.«  .'"I*/"'"","*  jv 
specimens,  2in.  long.  Steins  slender,  simple  or  slightly  branched, 
lit.  to  lift.  high.  Hardy  perennial.  Svx  S.  hndruKjolia. 

STACKHOUSIE2E.  A  small  natural  order  of  herbs, 
usually  forming  a  perennial  stock,  with  erect,  slightly 
branched,  twiggy  stems,  often  assuming  a  yellowish 
colour,  rarely  dwarf  and  tufted ;  they  are  almost  endemic 
in  Australia,  one  species  extending  to  New  Zealand,  and 
another  to  the  Philippine  Islands.  Flowers  white  or 
yellow,  in  terminal  spikes,  rarely  solitary,  three-bracted 
at  base ;  calyx  small,  five-lobed  or  five-cleft ;  petals  five, 
perigynous,  with  elongated  claws,  usua'ly  free  at  the 
base,  but  united  upwards  in  a  tubular  corolla,  with 


Stages — continued. 

made  of  iron,  and  the  shelves  of  slate.  If  plants  are 
found  to  get  dry  too  frequently  on  slate  Stages,  it  is  an 
easy  matter  to  spread  a  little  fine  ashes,  spar,  or  shell, 
over  the  surface,  beneath  the  pots,  for  retaining  mois- 
ture. 

Step-stages  are  those  made  so  that  one  shelf  is  situated 
above  the  other,  in  a  similar  way  to  stairs;  they  are 
frequently  preferred  for  the  centre  of  a  span  -  roofed 
greenhouse,  or  for  the  back  part  of  a  lean-to  structure. 
The  shelves  in  Step-stages  are  best  made  of  battens, 
which  may  be  fixed  at  any  distance  apart,  according  as 
the  plants  intended  to  be  stood  upon  them  are  in  medium- 
sized  or  small  pots. 

STAG'S-HORN  FERN.  A  popular  name  for 
several  species  of  Platycerium. 

STAG'S-HORN  SUMACH.  A  common  name  for 
Rhus  typhiua  (which  see). 

STAKES  AND  STAKING.  Stakes,  in  various 
sizes,  are  indispensable  in  gardens,  both  for  supporting 
plants  in  pots,  and  also  in  the  open  ground.  For  the 
first  -  named  purpose,  those  made  from  deal  are  the 
best ;  they  may  be  purchased,  ready  for  use,  in  a  great 


FIG.  518.  FLOWERING  BRANCHLET  OF  STACHYURUS  PR^COX  (see  page  4&5). 


spreading  lobes;  stamens  five,  included  in  the  corolla 
tube,  of  very  unequal  lengths.  Leaves  alternate,  narrow, 
entire,  often  somewhat  fleshy;  stipules  none,  or  when 
present  very  minute.  The  order  Stackhousiece  is  limited 
to  a  single  genus  —Stackhousia—  comprising  about  twenty 
species. 

STJEHELINA  (named  after  Benedict  Stsehelin,  1695- 
1750,  a  Swiss  botanist).  ORD.  Composites.  A  genus  con- 
sisting of  half-a-dozen  species  of  hardy  or  half-hardy 
sub-shrubs,  natives  of  the  Mediterranean  region.  Flower- 
heads  purplish,  narrow,  solitary  or  densely  corymbose; 
involncral  bracts  in  many  series,  acute  or  obtuse  ;  recep- 
tacle flat;  achenes  glabrous  or  silky  -villous.  Leaves 
alternate,  entire  or  sinuate-toothed,  white-to:nentose 
beneath.  Two  species,  S.  arborescens  and  8.  dubia, 
have  been  introduced,  but  they  are  probably  not  now 


cultivated. 

STAFF-TREE. 

(which  see). 

STAG  BEETLES. 


A   common    name    for   Celastrus 


See  Lucanus  cervus. 
STAGES.     In  greenhouses  and  other  glass  structures, 
Stages  are   erected   on  which   to   stand  plants   that   are 
grown  in  pots.     They  are  generally  constructed  of  wood, 
but   are  much   more   substantial   when   the  uprights   are 


variety  of  lengths  and  sizes,  or  cut  out  of  ordinary  laths 
of  double  thickness.  Small  annual  growths  of  Hazel, 
which  grow  in  great  quantities  from  the  base  of  esta- 
blished bushes,  are  valuable  as  Stakes  for  young  plants 
that  are  being  grown  on;  also  prunings  of  fruit-trees, 
when  appearances  are  immaterial.  Strong  Stakes,  for 
fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  Raspberries,  &c.,  are  best 
selected  from  a  plantation  where  the  common  Ash  pre- 
dominates, as  this  wood  generally  grows  tolerably  up- 
right, and  lasts  a  long  time  in  use.  Hazel,  of  moderate 
size,  is  also  largely  employed  for  Stakes,  when  required 
for  packing,  as,  in  a  green  or  partially  green  state,  it 
bends  readily  if  required.  Several  other  kinds  of  wood 
may  also  be  selected,  and  made  to  answer  their  purpose, 
as  Stakes. 

The  value  of  Staking,  in  connection  with  newly-planted 
trees,  cannot  be  over-estimated,  as,  when  properly  exe- 
cuted, it  prevents  the  trees  from  rocking  about  when 
the  wind  blows.  When  a  single  Stake  is  likely  to  be 
needed  for  permanently  supporting  a  tree,  it  should  be 
inserted  at  the  time  of  planting ;  otherwise,  it  may  very 
likely  be  driven  in  just  where  the  best  roots  are 
situated,  and  thereby  cause  much  injury.  Plants  that 
are  likely  to  take  care  of  themselves  at  the  end  of  a 
year,  are  rendered  safe  for  that  period  by  placing  three 
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Stakes  and  Staking — continued. 

Stakes,  in  the  sliape  of  a  triangle,  round  them,  just 
clear  of  the  roots,  and  tying  to  each  near  the  top.  A 
small  piece  of  carpet,  or  something  soft,  should  be  put 
round  the  stem  where  the  ties  are  made,  for  protecting 
the  bark. 

All  Stakes  must  of  necessity  be  sharpened  more  or 
less  to  a  point,  at  the  lower  or  larger  end,  in  order 
that  they  may  enter  the  ground. 

STALAGMITES.  A  synonym  of  Xanthochymus 
(which  see). 

STALK.  A  common  term  for  any  kind  of  lengthened 
support  en  which  an  organ  is  elevated. 

STAMEN  (from  stamen,  a  thread;  in  allusion  to 
the  slender  form).  One  of  the  male  organs  of  flowers. 
In  the  Stamens  the  pollen  is  formed  and  ripened, 
before  it  is  set  free  to  fall  on  the  stigma,  and,  through 
it,  to  gain  access  to  and  fertilise  the  ovules  (see  Ovule 
and  Pollen).  There  are  usually  several  Stamens  in  a 
flower,  and  the  whole  assemblage  of  them  is  often  called 
the  androecium  (from  the  Greek  words  aner,  andros,  a 
male,  and  oikos,  a  house).  A  complete  Stamen  is  made 


Fio.  519.   STAMEN,  showing  (a)  Anther  and  (/)  Filament 

up  of  two  chief  parts  (see  Fig.  519),  the  anther  (a)  and 
the  filament  (/)  or  stalk  supporting  the  anther.  In  many 
plants,  the  filaments  are  long,  and  cause  the  anthers  to 
project  from  the  corolla  or  perianth  -(see  Fig.  520).  In 
other  plants,  they  are  shorter  than  the  corolla;  and  in 
Borne  there  are  no  filaments  (e.g.,  in  Orchids,  in  which 
the  anther  and  the  styles  are  adherent  to  one  another). 
The  filaments  are  usually  free  from  one  another,  and  are 
long  and  slender;  but  in  many  plants  they  are  broad, 
or  bear  outgrowths  (Deutzia),  or  are  united  into  groups 


Fio.  620.  FLOWER  OK  LILHM  PVRENAICUM,  showing  lone  Stamens 
bearing  Anthers  projecting  beyond  the  Perianth. 

by  their  base  (Hypericum),  or  grow  together  so  as  to 
form  a  more  or  less  complete  tube  (Eucharis,  Hibiscus). 
The  anther  is  usually  oval  or  linear;  and  in  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  plants  it  is  evidently  made  up  of 
two  lobes,  separated  lengthwise  by  a  portion  called  the 
"connective,"  which  is  similar  in  structure  to  the  fila- 
ment, and,  in  many  anthers,  is  evidently  a  prolonga- 
tion of  it.  The  connective  is  very  narrow  and  incon- 
spicuous in  some  plants ;  broad  in  others,  so  that  the 
lobes  are  widely  separated.  In  some  it  is  prolonged 
beyond  the  lobes  at  the  tip,  as  a  plate,  or  backwards 


Stamen — continued. 

in  spurs  or  outgrowths  of  various  forms.  The  uses  of 
these  variations  in  form  and  position,  the  structure  of 
the  walk  of  the  two  pollen-spaces  in  each  lobe,  and 
the  course  of  development  of  the  pollen,  are  described 
under  Nectary,  Pollen,  and  Pollination.  Stameiw 
vary  in  number  from  one  (Hippuris)  to  an  indefinite 
number  (Ranunculus) ;  but  most  frequently  there  are 
three,  four,  or  five,  arranged  in  one  circle,  or  six,  eight, 
or  ten,  in  an  outer  and  an  inner  circle.  On  the  number 
and  arrangement  of  the  Stamens,  Linnaeus  founded  the 
great  divisions  in  the  classification  named  after  him, 
and  for  years  BO  widely  used,  and  which  is  still  fre- 
quently employed,  as  a  most  convenient  key  for  rapidly 
determining  the  names  of  plants. 

STAMINEAL 
stamens. 


Consisting     of,     or     relating     to, 


STAMINZFEROUS.     Bearing  stamens. 
STAMINODE.     A  rudimentary  stamen. 

STAMINODY.  A  name  for  the  metamorphosis  of 
other  organs  into  stamens. 

STANDARD.  The  fifth  or  posterior  petal  of  a 
papilionaceous  corolla. 

STANDARDS.  A  term  applied  to  trees  or  plants 
that  have  an  upright  stem  supporting  the  head.  They 
are  grown  in  the  open,  as,  for  example,  Apple,  Pear, 
Plum-trees,  &c.,  in  an  orchard.  Chrysanthemums,  Helio- 
trope, and  Mignonette,  are  examples  of  plants  readily 
grown  as  Standards  in  pots. 

STANGEKIA  (named  after  William  Stanger,  Sur- 
veyor-General of  Natal,  who  died  in  1854).  ORD.  Cy- 
cadacece.  A  monotypic  genus.  The  species  is  a  stove 
Cycad,  requiring  similar  treatment  to  that  recommended 
for 


B.  paradoxa  (paradoxical).  Hottentot's  Head.  I.  few,  long- 
petiolate,  pinnate,  highly  glabrous ;  pinna-  opposite  and  alter- 
nate, linear-lanceolate,  obtuse,  acute,  or  acuminate,  spinuloso- 
serrulate  or  slightly  crenate,  rarely  pinnatitid-lohed,  traversed 
by  parallel,  forked  veins,  like  those  of  a  Lvmaria;  the  lower 
ones  petiolulate  and  sometimes  bifid  at  base,  the  upper  ones 
sessile,  cones  pedunculate,  villous,  densely  clothed  with  im- 
bricating scales  in  .many  series ;  males  cylindrical ;  females 
shorter,  oblong-cylindrical.  Trunk  or  caudex  1ft.  long,  nearly 
subterraneous,  sub-cylindrical,  turnip-like,  or  deformed,  nar- 
rowed at  base.  A.  2ft  South-eastern  sub-tropical  Africa,  1851. 
(B.  M.  512L) 

S.  p.  Katzeri  (Katzer's).  I.  few,  ovate  ;  pinnae  about  eleven 
pairs,  obverse-oblong,  roundish  and  mucronate  at  apex,  slightly 
undulated  and  crenately  repand  along  the  margins.  This 
differs  from  the  type  in  its  smaller  size.  (K.  G.  798,  under 
name  of  5.  Katzeri.) 

S.  p.  schizodon  (cut-toothed).  1.,  pinnae  irregularly  inciso- 
serrate.  1872.  This  is  the  more  robust  form  ;  it  represents  the 
one  extreme,  whilst  S.  p.  KaUeri  represents  the  other. 

STANHOFEA  (named  in  honour  of  Earl  Stanhope, 
1781-1855,  President  of  the  Medico-botanical  Society). 
STN.  Ceratochilus.  ORD.  Orchidece.  A  genus  including 
about  thirty  species  of  beautiful,  stove,  epiphytal  Orchids, 
natives  of  tropical  America,  from  Brazil  to  Mexico. 
Flowers  large,  few,  in  a  loose  raceme,  pedicellate  ;  sepals 
and  petals  free,  spreading,  the  latter  sometimes  undu- 
lated; lip  thick  and  fleshy,  variable  and  remarkable  in 
structure ;  the  hinder  portion  (hypochil)  usually  saccate, 
the  middle  part  (mesocbil)  often  two-horned,  and  the 
anterior  portion  (epichil)  more  or  less  movable ;  column 
erect  or  incurved  ;  pollen  masses  two ;  bracts  mem- 
branous, spathe-like ;  scape  deflexed  or  pendulous.  Leaf 
ample,  plicate-veined,  contracted  into  the  petiole.  Stem 
very  short,  many-sheathed,  one-leaved,  usually  thickened 
below  into  a  fleshy  pseudo-bulb.  Although  the  flowers 
of  the  Stanhopeas  are  ephemeral,  lasting  but  a  few  days 
in  perfection,  yet  their  free-blossoming  habit  should 
secure  their  presence  in  all  collections.  Some  of  the 
flowers  are  very  handsome,  and  many  are  very  strongly 
perfumed. 
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Stanhopea— continued. 

On  account  of  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  they  are 
produced,  the  plants  should  be  grown  in  baskets  made 
even  more  open  at  the  bottom  and  sides  than  is  usual  for 
other  Orchids,  as  the  racemes  are  pendulous,  and  often 
come  out  from  beneath  the  basket.  The  latter  should  be 
suspended  in  a  stove  or  house  devoted  to  East  Indian  and 
Brazilian  Orchids,  and  kept  watered  liberally  during  the 
period  of  growth.  When  at  rest,  the  roots  should  be  kept 
rather  dry.  The  plants  should  be  surrounded  with  fresh 
sphagnum,  a  few  lumps  of  turfy  peat,  and  some  charcoal. 
The  leaves  should  be  sponged  occasionally  with  clean 
water,  as  they  are  liable  to  be  attacked  by  thrips  and 
red  spider.  Propagation  is  effected  by  division  of  the 
old  plants. 

S.  anrea  (golden).  A  synonym  of  S.  Wardii  aurea. 
S.  Bucephalus  (bull-horned).*  /.  emitting  a  powerful  fragrance ; 
sepals,  petals,  and  hypochil  pale  rich  yellow,  with  purple  dots 
and  small  blotches  everywhere  except  on  the  hypochil ;  hypochil 
boat-shaped ;  mesochil  two-horned  ;  epichil  roundish-ovate,  cus- 
pidate ;  raceme  deflexed,  consisting  of  several  flowers.  August. 
I.  stalked,  oblong,  acuminate,  plicate,  h.  2ft.  South  Mexico 
to  Peru,  1843.  A  remarkably  handsome  Orchid.  (B.  M.  5278 ; 
B.  R.  1845,  24.) 

B.  B.  guttata  (spotted),  ft.,  sepals,  petals,  and  hypochil  of  a  deep 
apricot-colour ;  each  petal,  and  the  hypochil,  marked  with  four 
brown  blotches. 

S.  B.  Roezlii  (Boezl's).  fl.,  sepals,  petals,  and  base  of  the  lip 
deep  saffron-yellow,  spotted  with  brown ;  horns  and  column 
white,  the  latter  also  dotted  with  purple.  Nicaragua,  1874. 
(B.  G.  785.) 

S.  cirrhata  (tendrilled).  fl.  absolutely  solitary;  sepals  white, 
obtuse,  much  longer  than  the  ovate,  yellow  petals  ;  lateral  horns 
of  the  yellow  and  violet  lip  produced  from  the  hypochil,  which 
is  three-ribbed  within,  and  rounded  outside  ;  mesochil  wanting  ; 
epichil  ovate,  undivided ;  bracts  spathe-like,  imbricated,  longer 
than  the  ovaries;  column  wingless,  extended  into  a  pair  of 
feelers,  as  in  some  Odontoglots.  h.  1ft.  Nicaragua,  1840. 
(G.  C.  1850,  p.  295 ;  L.  &  P.  F.  G.  i.  p.  31, 19.) 
S.  deltoldea  (deltoid),  fl.  of  a  palish  yellow,  dotted  over  with 
crimson  specks,  large ;  lip  orange-coloured,  blackish-brown  at  the 
base,  and  marked  on  each  side  with  a  reddish-brown  spot. 
Peru  (?),  186£ 

S.  Devoniensis  (Duke  of  Devonshire's),  fl.  pale  creamy-yellow, 
thickly  and  irregularly  spotted  with  deep  crimson-purple,  sweetly 
scented ;  dorsal  sepal  and  petals  barred  near  the  base ;  lip 
whitish,  purple-spotted ;  hypochil  sub-globose,  with  a  deep 
"  stain  over  the  lower  half  ;  mesochil  short,  two-horned 


epkhfl 


itemala,  1853.    (P.  d.  S.  974  ; 


iil  obtusely  angled,  rhomboid,  obsoletely  three-toothed  at 
the  end;  peduncle  bearing  two  flowers.  July  and  August. 
I.  shortly  petiolate,  lanceolate,  plicate,  pale  green.  Pseudo- 
bulbs  ovate,  ribbed.  h.  IJft.  Guatei  " 
L.  S.  O.  1.) 

S.  eburnea  (ivory-like),  fl.  white,  fragrant  ;  lip  oblong,  twice  as 
long  as  the  petals  ;  hypochil  and  mesochil  dull  purple,  or  spotted 
with  purple  on  the  upper  side,  the  latter  solid,  changing,  trun- 
cate ;  epichil  ovate  ;  column  very  long  ;  bracts  shorter  than  the 
ovary  ;  scape  lax,  pendulous.  June.  Venezuela.  -  Guiana,  and 
Brazil,  1828"  (B.  M.  3359  ;  B.  B.  1529.) 

B.  e.  spectabilis  (remarkable).    /.  pale 

straw-coloured,  powerfully  scented;  se- 

pals broad  ;   petals  narrow  ;   lip  white, 

varnished,   unmarked,  except  a  pair  of 

crimson  lines,  and  a  few  small  crimson 

dots  at  the  base.    Venezuela,  1868.  (I.  H. 

531.) 
B.  ecornuta  (hornless),   fl.  in  pairs,  about 

4iin.  across  ;  hypochil  somewhat  slipper- 

shaped,  extremely  fleshy,  bright  orange, 

passing  into   pure   white    towards    the 

point,  nandsomely  purple-blotched  on  its 

sides,   hornless,   but  having  four  little 

tumours;    the  rest  of  the  flower  pure 

white,  except  a  few  purple  spots  near  the 

base  of  the  firm,  concave  petals  ;  bracts 

shorter  than  the   ovary;    scape    short, 

pendulous.    Central  America.  1854.    Ac- 

cording to    Dr.  Lindley,  this  "  may  be 

regarded  as  a  species  with  the  hypochil 

(or  lower  half  of  the  lip)  alone  present." 

(B.  M.  4885  ;  L.  &  P.  F.  G.  L  31  ;  F.  d.  S. 

181  and  B,  X.  O.  i.   43,  under  name  of 

Stanhopeastrum  ecornutum.) 
B.  florida  (flowery),      fl.   white,   large; 

sepals  and  petals  marked  on  the  inside 


Stanhopea  —continued. 

two  keels.     Mexico  (?),  1880.     (G.  C.  xvi.  pp.  561,  565 ;  B.  G. 
ii.  39.) 

S.  gibbosa  (gibbous),  fl.  dull  yellow,  blotched  and  barred  with 
dull  crimson,  the  colouring  becoming  darker  on  the  sepals,  about 
6in.  in  diameter  ;  hypochil  incurved,  keeled  on  each  side ;  meso- 
chil furnished  with  ligulate-falcate  horns  ;  epichil  oblong,  acute. 
June  and  July.  Central  America,  1870.  A  fine  species,  somewhat 
resembling  S.  Wardii. 

S.  grandiflora  (large-flowered).*  fl.  pure  white,  except  a  few 
crimson  dots  on  the  middle  and  basal  parts  of  the  lip,  fully  6in.  in 
diameter  when  expanded,  very  fragrant ;  hypochil  roundish,  two- 
horned  in  front ;  mesochil  solid,  truncate,  hornless,  but  obsoletely 
three-toothed ;  epichil  ovate ;  column  very  long  ;  scape  short, 
pendent.  I.  broadly  lanceolate,  plicate.  Pseudo-bulbs  ovate, 
furrowed.  Trinidad, 
(B.  iv.  176). 


SYN.     Ceratochilus     grandiflorus 


S.  graveolens  (strong-smelling),  fl.  having  an  extremely  power- 
ful and  disagreeable  odour;  sepals  and  petals  delicate  straw- 
colour;  lip  at  the  base,  and  the  central  parts  of  the  flower 
generally,  of  a  rich,  deep  apricot-yellow,  while  the  horns  and 
upper  end  of  the  lip  are  like  ivory  turning  yellow  ;  column  very 
broad,  winged  to  near  the  base,  so  as  to  have  almost  the  form  of 
a  parallelogram  ;  bracts  narrow,  scarcely  equalling  the  ovary ; 
spike  expanded.  Guatemala  (?),  1843. 

S.  g.  aurita  (eared).  A  variety  with  flowers  wholly  of  a  deep 
apricot-colour. 

S.  guttulata  (slightly  spotted).    A  synonym  of  S.  oculata. 

S.  inodora  (scentless),  fl.  pale  straw-colour,  with  the  short, 
saccate  hypochil  alone  yellow,  scentless ;  mesochil  two-horned, 
two-toothed,  deeply  sulcate  between  the  teeth ;  epichil  some- 


-,  - 

what rounded-ovate,   entire,  longer  than  the  incurved  horns 
wings    of    the  column    gradually   narrowing  downwards 
they  entirely  disappear;  bracts  broadly  oblong,  equallin 


wings  of  the  column  gradually  narrowing  downwards  until 
they  entirely  disappear;  bracts  broadly  oblong,  equalling  the 
ovary;  spike  contracted.  May.  Mexico,  1844.  (B.  B.  1845,  65  ; 


B.  X.  0.  165.) 

S.  i.  amcena  (pleasing),  fl.  ,  hypochil  deep  yellow,  with  brownish- 
red  eyes;  epichil  rose-coloured,  dotted;  horns  dotted  inside, 
much  acuminate. 

S.  insignis  (remarkable).*  fl.  of  a  pale  dull  yellow,  richly  spotted 
and  stained  with  purple,  large,  showy,  fragrant;  hypochil 
globose,  split  in  front  ;  mesochil  bearing  falcate,  incurved  horns  ; 
epichil  roundish-ovate,  entire,  shorter  than  the  horns  ;  column 
remarkable  for  its  broadly-winged  margin,  which  gives  it  almost 
the  shape  of  a  battledore  ;  spike  drooping,  three  or  four-flowered. 
August  and  September.  I.  broadly  lanceolate,  dark  green, 
plaited.  Pseudo-bulbs  clustered,  ovate,  furrowed.  Brazil,  1826. 
A  very  handsome  species,  the  type  of  the  genus.  (B.  M.  2948-9  ; 
B.  B.  1837  ;  L.  B.  C.  1985  ;  B.  X.  O.  164.) 

S.  i.  flava  (yellow),    fl.  wholly  yellowish,  very  sweet-scented. 

S.  macrochila  (large-lipped),  fl.  white  or  cream-coloured, 
marked  with  crimson  spots  disposed  in  lines.  Mexico,  1859. 
(I.  H.  vL  p.  71.) 

S.  Martiana  (Martins'),  fl.,  sepals  pale  straw-coloured,  with  a 
few  small,  vinous  spots  ;  petals  white,  larger-spotted,  and  with  a 
broad  blotch  of  crimson  at  base  ;  lip  white  ;  hypochil  short, 
sessile,  scrotiform  ;  mesochil  short,  with  nearly  straight,  cirrhose 
horns;  epichil  oblong-linear,  obscurely  three-toothed;  column 
pubescent,  the  margins  scarcely  dilated  ;  peduncles  two-flowered. 
Autumn.  I.  lanceolate,  plicately  veined.  Pseudo-bulbs  ovate, 
furrowed.  Mexico,  1843.  A  magnificent  and  distinct  species. 
(F.  d.  S.  2112-3  ;  B.  B.  1843,  44,  under  name  of  S.  M.  Ucolor.) 
SYN.  S.  velata. 


with  small,  purple  spots  ;  lip  covered 
with  small,  purple  dots,  and  having  a 
large  blotch  on  each  side  between  the 


Fro.  521    STANHOPEA  OCULATA,  showing  Habit  and  detached  Flower. 
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S.  ocnlata  (eyed).»  /.  usually  lemon-coloured,  with  a  laree 
number  of  lilac  spots  on  the  sepals,  a  smaller  number  on  the 
petals,  a  deep  yellow  eye,  and  two,  or  occasionally  four,  large 
dark  brown  spots  on  the  side  of  the  hypochil,  which  is  very 
•  much  lengthened  out,  as  if  nnguiculate;  horns  semi  -terete 
ascending,  acute;  peduncle  bearing  a  drooping  raceme  of 
about  six  flowers.  July  to  November.  L  large,  broadly  lanceo- 
late, nerved.  Pseudo-bulbs  small  Mexico,  1829.  A  free- 
flowering  and  very  showy  species.  See  Fig.  52L  (B.  M.  5300  • 
B.  R,  ISOO.)  STNS.  S,  yuttulata  CeratochUu*  oculatu*  (L.  B.  C.* 
1764).  Numerous  varieties  of  this  species  occur  in  gardens 
varying  in  colour  and  in  the  spotting  of  the  lip.  Most  of  them 
are  sweet-scented. 

S.  o.  Barkeriana  (Barker's).    Set  S.  o.  LindleyL 

S.  O.  crocea  (saffron-yellow).    A  synonym  of  S.  ornatitsima. 

S.  o.  Lindleyi  (Lindley-s).  /I.  of  a  dull  wine-red,  but  little 
spotted.  S.  o.  Barkeriana  is  probably  the  same  as  this. 

S.  ornatissima  (very  ornate).  JL  of  a  deep  orange-colour 
spotted  with  red,  and  marked  towards  the  base  with  large 
blotches  of  reddish  -  brown  ;  spikes  drooping,  six  to  seven- 
flowered.  L  plaited.  Peru  (?),  1862.  (L  H.  325  ;  R.  G.  189,  under 
name  of  S.  oeulata  crocea.) 

S.  platyceras  (broad-horned),  ft.  nankeen-yellow,  marked  with 
purplish  dots  and  circles  of  small  points,  large  ;  hypochil  marked 
on  each  side  with  one  large,  brownish  -  purple  spot.  New 
Grenada,  1868.  This  plant  £»  closely  related  to  S.  jrandiOora. 
(Ret  B.  108.) 

S.  pnlla  (blackish),  fl.  apricot  -yellow,  small;  lateral  sepals 
oblong,  acute,  reflexed,  the  upper  one  narrower  ;  petals  very 
bright  yellow,  shorter,  narrower,  ligulate,  acute,  very  bright 
yellow;  lip  very  bright,  shining,  like  a  plump  shoe  with  a 
roundish  knob  at  its  top  and  with  sharp,  semi-oblong  side 
borders  ;  inside  stands  a  nearly  square  body  with  four  keels 
converging  like  the  letter  v  ;  between  this  and  the  apical  knob 
is  an  inconspicuous,  transverse  slit  ;  knob  white  ;  the  side 
borders  and  v-like  keels  brownish  -  purple  ;  peduncle  short, 
strong,  two-flowered.  Pseudo-bulbs  short,  conical,  ribbed,  dark. 
Costa  Rica,  1877.  (R.  X.  O.  205.) 

S.  quadricornls  (four-horned).  JL  pale  yellow,  sparingly  spotted 
with  crimson  ;  hypochil  oblong,  having  two  prominent  horns 
standing  erect  on  the  lower  edge  of  the  cavity  ;  mesochil  two- 
horned,  fleshy,  excavated  ;  epichil  ovate,  entire,  shorter  than 
the  terete,  incurved  horns  ;  bracts  very  short,  narrow.  Central 
America.  (B.  R.  1858,  5.) 

S.  radiosa  (rayed).    A  synonym  of  S.  toccata. 

S.  Reichenbachiana  (Reichenbach's).    ft.  of  a  delicate  shining 
white 
becomi 

into  an  angle  ;  mesochil  solid,  with  a  deep 
front  ;   epichil  triangular,  rather  convex.     Columbia,  1879.    A 
curious  plant,  resembling  S.  eburnea,  but  larger  and  more  con- 
spicuous. 

S.  Bnckerl  (Rucker's).  "A  noble  species,  with  the  habit  of 
S.  Wardii,  and  its  general  colour,  except  that  it  is  paler  ;  but 
the  epichil  is  beautifully  stained  with  pink,  and  the  eyes  of 
the  hypochil  are  very  faint  It  is  distinctly  separated  by  the 
peculiar  form  of  the  hypochil,  which,  instead  of  being  oblong, 
is  so  much  narrowed  to  the  base  as  to  be  obovate  ;  by  the  entire 
want  of  lateral  teeth  on  its  margin  ;  and  by  the  presence  of  a 
very  strong,  inflexed  tooth,  in  which  the  wide,  not  closed-up 
fissure  of  the  mesochil  terminates"  (Lindley).  Nicaragua,  1843. 
(L.  J.  F.  375,  under  name  of  S,  A.  tpeciota.) 

S.  saceata  (saccate),  fl.  greenish-yellow,  regularly  speckled,  but 
not  blotched,  with  brown,  deep  yellow  at  base,  small  ;  sepals 
and  petals  turned  completely  back  on  the  ovary  ;  hypochil  very 
deep  and  incurved  ;  mesochil  reduced  to  space  sufficient  for  the 
development  of  two  broad,  flat  horns  ;  epichil  oval,  three-lobed  ; 
bracts  shortened.  Guatemala,  1836.  STN.  S.  radio**  (L  H. 
viii.270). 

5.  Shnttleworthii  (Shuttleworth's).     ji.   having   the   sepals, 
petals,  and  basal  part  of  the  lip  apricot-colour,  with  dark  purple 
blotches  ;  front  part  of  the  lip  whitish-yellow,  with  dark  purplish 
spots  on  the  anterior  blade  ;  column  whitish,  with  a  green  middle 

rt,  spotted  with  purple  on  the  inside.    Columbia,  1876.    This 
allied  to  S.  intignit. 

6.  tigrina  (tiger-marked).*  Lynx  Flower.   /.  deep  orange-yellow, 
richly  blotched  with  purplish-brown,  powerfully  scented,  as  much 
as  Sin.  in  diameter  ;  hypochil  roundish,  yellow,  having  radiating, 
toothed  lamellae  within  the  cavity  ;  mesochil  two-horned;  epichil 
oval,  equally   trifid,  equalling  the  flat,  falcate  horns  ;  column 
excessively    broad;    raceme    three   or  four-flowered.    July   to 
September.    1.  large,   broadly  lanceolate,   deep  green,   plicate. 
Mexico,  1836.    This  is,  without  doubt,  the  finest  species  of  the 
genus.    (B.  M.  4197  ;  B.  R.  1839,  1  ;  F.  d.  S.  TIM,  under  name 
of  5.  t.  tuperba.) 

S.   t.   lutescens  (yellowish).    /.    brilliant  yellow    inclining  to 

orange,  barred  with  deep  chocolate,  very  large  and   handsome. 

Guatemala.    A  grand  variety  for  exhibition. 
S.  t.  nlgro-vlolacea  (blackish-violet),     fl.  wholly  of  a  deep 

brown-purple,    except  the  edges  of  the  sepals  and  petals  and 

the  upper  half  of  the  lip. 


cenacana  ecenacs.  .  o  a  ecae  snng 
;  sepals  and  petals  becoming  ochre-coloured  ;  hypochil 
ing  rosy,  semi-globose,  prolonged  on  the  upper  border 
n  angle  ;  mesochil  solid,  with  a  deep  channel,  abrupt  in 


rough  within  and  purple  dotted,  half-globular  fepichil 
ochre,  having  a  third  horn  at  the  base  in  addition  to  the  two 
present  at  the  side;    horns  ligulate,  acute:  peduncle  pendent! 
two^flowered.    Pseudo-bulbs smilL    Peru,  lffK.(L. & p!Ta  L 

S.  velata  (veiled).    A  synonym  of  S.  Jfartiana. 
S.  venasta  (charming).    A  form  of  S.  Wardii. 

L*  JL  showy,  and  deliciously  scented ; 


roil  (Ward's).*  JL  showy,  and  deliciously  scented ;  sepals 
petals  golden-yellow,  much  dotted  with  purple ;  lip  pole 
**.^r  **?  k***'  dark  'dvety.purple  spots  on  the  deep 
w  '  oblong,  depressed  hvDochil :  mesochil  harm*  twn  fl^h. 


yellow]' oblong,  depressed  hypochif;"' 

horns  dotted  with  purple;  epichil  roundish-ovater..^ 

two  semi-terete,  falcate,  sulMwrhose  horns^also  tWcUysbotted 


with  purple ; 


ea  (golden).  JL  of  a  deep  orange-yellow,  large  and 
hypochil  bearing  "two  dark  spots  "which  are  IB  MM 
wt  in  the  flood  of  yellow  that  surrounds  them" 


yellow'  that   surrounds  them ' 

n.    1835.    SYX.  S. 


minate,  plicate.  Guatemala  and  Venezuela,  1836.  (B.  M.  "5289 ; 
L.  S.  O.  20)  S.  twiwta  is  a  whole-coloured  variety  of  this 
species.  S.  graveoUn*  (F.  d.  &.  Aug.,  1846)  is  a  form  of 
S.  Wardi\,  having  flowers  of  a  dirty-white  colour,  merging  into 
golden-yellow  at  the  centre. 

S.  W.  an 
fragrant ,  „.. 
manner  lost 
(LindleyX    Summer  and 

S.  Waracewicziana  (Warscewicz's).  fl.,  sepals  and  petals 
dirty- white,  the  latter  very  acuminate ;  hypochil  yellowLsh- 
white,  globose,  highly  glabrous  within ;  mesochil  two-horned, 
deeply  sulcate,  with  reflexed  teeth ;  epichil  finely  dotted  with 
red ;  horns  very  acute,  incurved ;  column  broadly  winged,  un- 
guiculate  ;  bracts  much  shorter  than  the  ovary.  Chiriqui  Moun- 
tains. (R.  X.  O.  ii  125.) 

S.  xytriophora  (piteher-bearingX  ".  of  a  pale  straw-yellow, 
with  purple  markings  on  the  base  of  the  lip  and  purplish  doU 
on  the  rhomboid  epichil ;  hypochil  remarkably  short.  Peru, 


ECORNTJTTJM. 


See 


part, 
is  all 


STAXHOFEASTB.TJM 

Staniopea  ecornuta. 

STANTiEYA  (named  in  compliment  to  Edward 
Stanley,  Earl  of  Derby,  who  took  an  interest  in  many 
sciences,  especially  ornithology).  ORD.  Cntciferee.  A 
genus  comprising  three  species  of  stout,  hardy,  glaucous, 
perennial  herbs,  confined  to  California.  Flowers  yellow, 
many  in  elongated,  straight  racemes ;  sepals  short, 
spreading ;  petals  narrow,  elongated,  long-clawed.  Leaves 
undivided  or  pinnatifid.  S.  pinnatifida—tiie  only  species 
introduced  to  cultivation — is  a  pretty  plant,  thriving  in 
vegetable  mould,  in  the  open  border.  It  may  be  in- 
creased by  seeds,  or  by  divisions. 

S.  pinnatifida  (pinnatifid-leaved).  <.  yellow  very  closely  resem- 
bUne  those  of  a  species  of  Cleome.  May.  L  interruptedly  pin- 
ntti^,  thick,  similar  to  those  of  a  species  of  Bratnea.  A.  3ft. 
1812. 

STANNIA.     A  synonym  of  Fosoqneri*  (which  tee). 

STAFELIA  (named  by  Linnaeus  after  Boderus  a 
Stapel,  a  physician  of  Amsterdam,  and  commentator  on 
Theophrastna ;  he  died  in  1631).  Carrion  Flower. 
Including  Caruncularia,  Gonostemon,  Orbea,  TridenUa, 
and  Tromotriche.  OBD.  Asdepiadev.  A  large  genus 
(upwards  of  sixty  species  have  been  described)  of  low, 
thickly  fleshy,  leafless,  greenhouse  succulents,  confined 
to  South  Africa.  Flowers  usually  large  and  showy,  but 
having  a  foatid  odour  (like  carrion),  solitary,  twin,  or 
rarely  fascicled,  at  the  base  or  sides  of  the  branches,  on 
short,  or  rarely  long,  peduncles;  calyx  five-parted,  with 
five  glands  within  the  base;  corolla  livid-purple  or  pale 
yellow,  spotted  and  marbled,  with  a  very  short  tube, 
and  a  much-spreading,  five-lobed .  limb,  the  lobes  broad 
or  narrow,  valvate ;  corona  double,  the  outer  horizontally 
spreading  and  deeply  five-lobed,  the  inner  consisting  of 
five  scales;  stamens  affixed  at  the  base  of  the  corolla. 
Steins  deeply  four-angled  and  toothed;  young  specimens 
sometimes  having  a  caducous,  rudimentary  leaf  at  the 
apex  of  the  teeth.  A  selection  of  the  species  most  worthy 
of  cultivation  is  given  below.  All  require  a  thoroughly 
well-drained  compost.  This  can  be  obtained  by  using  a 
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good  supply  of  pieces  of  brick  rubbish  amongst  the  sandy 
loam  in  which  they  are  potted.  During  winter,  they 
should  have  but  little  water.  A  shelf  near  the  glass,  in 
a  light,  sunny,  airy  place,  is  best  adapted  for  them.  Pro- 
pagated by  cuttings.  Several  plants  formerly  included 
under  Stapelia,  will  now  be  found  under  Duvalia, 
Huernia,  Piaranthus,  and  Podanthes  (which  .see). 

S.  angulnea  (snake-speckled),  fl.  glabrous;  corolla  yellow, 
marked  with  numerous  rufous  spots  ;  orb  large,  marked  with 
large  spots  of  two  forms,  dark  brown-yellow  on  the  sides  near 
the  base  ;  gynostegium  dotted  with  dark  brown  ;  peduncles  soli- 
tary in  the  axils  of  the  branchlets.  June  and  July.  Branches 
erect,  with  sub-recurved  teeth.  A.  6in.  1812.  (L.  B.  C.  828 ; 
B.  M.  1169,  under  name  of  S.  picta.) 

S.  Asterias  (star-flsh).*  Starfish  Flower.  fl.  large ;  corolla  of  an 
obscure  violet-colour,  the  segments  variegated  with  transverse, 
yellowish  stripes,  the  bottom  dark  purple ;  segments  lanceolate, 
oblique,  with  revolute  margins,  ciliated,  wrinkled ;  peduncles 
often  solitary.  May  to  November.  Branches  many,  erect, 
toothed;  teeth  short  and  erect,  or  slightly  incurved  with  an 
acumen.  A.  6in.  1795.  One  of  the  handsomest  species.  (B.  M. 
536  ;  L.  B.  C.  453.) 

S.  barbata  (bearded).    A  synonym  of  Huernia  barbata. 

S.  Bayfieldii  (Bayfleld's).  A.,  corolla  2Jin.  to  2Jin.  in  diameter, 
with  the  lobes  expanded ;  back  puberulous,  green,  tinged  with 
purple,  the  nerves  darker ;  face  glabrous,  purple-red,  darker 
towards  the  tips,  the  centre  to  half-way  up  the  lobes  marked  with 
.  numerous  pale  yellow,  transverse  lines  ;  ligulae  dull  brownish-red 
or  dark  purple-brown ;  peduncles  two  lines  long,  three  to  five- 
flowered  ;  pedicels  eight  to  ten  lines  long.  Stems  erect,  branch- 
ing at  base,  6in.  to  Sin.  high,  seven  to  nine  lines  thick,  puberulous, 
with  concave  sides,  and  stout,  short,  nearly  horizontal,  teeth. 
Before  1877.  (G.  C.  n.  s.,  vii.  p.  430.) 

S.  bnfonls  (toad-like).    A  synonym  of  S.  normalis. 

S.  campanulata  (bell-shaped).  A  synonym  of  Huernia  eam- 
panulata. 

S.  Corderoyi  (Corderoy's).    A  synonym  of  Duvalia  Corderoyi. 

S.  Coureelli  (Corn-cell's).  A  garden  synonym  of  S.  patenti- 
rostris.  0 

S.  Curtisii  (Curtis's).  fl.,  corolla  much  spreading,  deeply  five- 
cleft  ;  segments  sulphur-colour,  with  transverse,  oblong  spots  of 
dark  blood-colour,  ovate,  acuminate,  glabrous  ;  tube  yellowish  ; 
peduncles  one-flowered,  reflexed.  June  to  September.  Branches 
tetragonal,  with  acute,  or  slightly  reflexed,  teeth.  A.  1ft.  1690. 
(B.  M.  26  and  B.  H.  1857,  p.  43,  under  name  of  S.  variepata.) 

S.  dcflexa  (deflexed).  fl.,  corolla  deeply  five-cleft,  about  2in.  in 
diameter ;  segments  lanceolate,  acute,  dingy  greenish  or  pale 
reddish,  ciliated,  revolute  on  the  margins,  wrinkled ;  pedicels  on 
a  short  and  thick  peduncle,  much  spreading,  one-flowered. 
Summer.  Branches  ascending,  erect,  glabrous,  tetragonal,  with 
erect  teeth  on  the  angles.  1815.  A.  4in.  to  6in.  (B.  M.  1890 ; 

S.  divaricata  (divaricate-branched),  fl.,  corolla  greenish-brown 
outside,  flesh-coloured  within,  tipped  with  green,  glabrous, 
shining;  segments  lanceolate,  spreading,  with  revolute,  ciliated 
edges ;  corona  orange,  the  outer  segments  mucronate ;  pedicels 
twin  or  tern.  June  to  November.  Branches  numerous,  tetra- 
glabrous,  gradually  attenuated,  with  small,  erect  teeth. 
1793.  (B  M.  100?;  L.  B.  C.  941.) 

S.  eruclformia  (caterpillar-like).  A  garden  synonym  of 
S.  olivaeea. 

S.  gemmiflora  (bud-flowered),  fl.,  corolla  large;  segments 
dark  fuscous,  spotted  with  yellow  at  the  throat,  transversely 
and  loosely  wrinkled,  ovate,  acute;  peduncles  two  or  three. 
October  and  November.  Branches  many,  erect,  tetragonal,  with 
sub-erect,  acute  teeth.  A.  6in.  1795.  (B.  M.  1839.) 

S.  gigantea  (gigantic),  fl.  pale  yellowish,  covered  with  irregular, 
brownish-red  lines,  and  suffused  with  reddish  around  the  corona 
of  an  enormous  size,  12in.  to  Win.  in  diameter,  the  surface 
wrinkled,  and  sparsely  covered  with  short,  pale  hairs;  lobes 
lanceolate,  acuminate,  the  margins  fringed  with  similar  hairs ; 

S.  Plantii.  h.  bin.  186£  The  finest  plant  ofg  the  °  whole 
genus.  (G.  C.  n.  s.,  vii.  p.  693.) 

S.  glabrlflora  (glabrous-flowered).  /.,  corolla  deeply  flve-lobed  ; 
lobes  lanceolate,  acuminate,  at  first  spreading,  and  then  3in  to 
4in.  in  diameter,  afterwards  strongly  reflexed,  the  face  entirely 
glabrous  without  a  fringe,  dull  red-purple,  with  numerous  trans- 
verse, yellowish-white  lines ;  corona  dark  purple-brown,  the 
ligulas  linear,  concave,  recurved  at  apex,  obtuse,  with  a  minute 
tooth ;  wings  free  to  the  base,  divergent,  oblong,  obtuse  ;  pedicels 
Jin.  long,  pubescent.  Stems  pubescent,  erect  quadrangular 
A.  4in.  tJSin.  1862.  This  is  known  in  gardens  as  T  gmndiflon 
minor.  (G.  C.  n.  s.,  vi.  p.  809.) 

S.grandlflora  (large-flowered),  fl.  large,  rather  flat;  corolla 
dark  purple  at  the  bottom,  but  the  ovate-lanceolate  segments  are 
of  a  lighter  purple,  ciliated  with  grey  hairs,  and  striped  with 
white;  peduncles  three-flowered.  September  to  December 


Stapelia— continued. 

Branches  quadrangular,  clavate,  downy,  with  remote  tubercles 
or  teeth.    V  1ft.    1795.     Plant  grey  from  down.     See  Fig.  522 


(R.  H.  1858,  p.  152.) 


FIG.  522.    STAPELIA  GIUNDIFLORA. 
S.  g.  lincata  (lined).    This  only  differs  from  the  type  in  the 

corolla  lobes  being  marked  across  the  basal  half  with  yellow 

lines.    1873.    (G.  C.  n.  s.,  vii.  p.  559.) 
S.  g.  minor  (lesser).    A  garden  synonym  of  S.  plabriflora. 
S.  Gussoniana  (Gussone's).    A  synonym  of  Boucerosia  europcea. 


S  hamata  (hooked),  fl.,  corolla  blood-coloured,  3in.  across,  flat, 
ciliated,  wrinkled  above,  with  a  hairy  centre ;  segments  trans 
versely  striped  with  white,  acuminated,  ciliated  wth  red  hairs ; 


, 

uter  coronal  segments  emarginate,  the  inner  leaflets  linear 
subulate,  hooked.  July  and  August.  Branches  erect,  tetra- 
"onal  shining  green ;  young  ones  sulcate ;  adults  flatter,  with 
short,'  erect  or^ncmWd,  pale  teeth,  h.  Sin.  1820.  (L.  B.  C. 
242.) 

S.  liirsuta  (hairy).  /.,  corolla  yellowish,  with  transverse,  deep 
violet  stripes  a  pale  red,  villous  bottom,  and  red  nectaries, 
wrinkled ;  segments  villously  ciliated  with  white  hairs  :  outer 
coronal  segments  acute,  lanceolate,  the  inner  leaflets  spreading. 
July  and  August.  Branches  erect,  slightly  villous,  dingy  green, 
sulcate-tetragonal,  floriferous  at  the  base,  the  angles  having  erect 
teeth,  h.  bin.  1710.  (H.  E.  F.  230.)  The  variety  atra  has  deep 
purple  flowers.  (B.  B.  756.) 

S.  Isevis  (smooth).  /.  showy  ;  corolla  segments  lanceolate,  acute, 
green  beneath,  purple  above,  yellowish  at  apex,  dotted  with  dark 
red;  peduncles  long,  one -flowered;  inner  coronal  leaflets 
carunculate.  June  to  November.  Branches  stout,  and,  as  well 
as  the  branchlets,  oblong,  smooth,  obscurely  sulcate,  not  toothed. 
h.  Sin.  1790.  (B.  M.  793,  under  name  of  S.  pedunculata.)  SYN. 
Caruncularia  pedunculate 

S.  maculosa  (spotted).  Jl.  very  foetid ;  corolla  smooth,  ciliated  ; 
segments  dirty  yellow,  red  at  the  tips  and  edges,  almost  covered 
by  large,  confluent,  rufous  spots,  ovate,  acute ;  orb  waved, 
elevated,  downy ;  peduncles  three  or  four,  aggregated  at  the 
bases  of  the  younger  branches.  June  to  September.  Branches 
very  numerous,  erect,  glabrous,  green ;  adults  loosely  pubescent, 
tetragonal,  with  spreading  teeth,  h.  1ft.  1804.  (B.  M.  1833.) 

S.  Massoni  (Masson's).  fl.  4in.  to  4iin.  in  diameter ;  corolla 
brownish-purple,  marked  with  a  few,  narrow,  yellowish  lines  on 
the  glabrous  lobes,  and  the  disk  thickly  covered  with  fine,  short, 
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Stapelia—  continued. 

purple  hairs.    July.      Branches  quadrangular,  pubescent.     An 
old  garden  plant.   • 

S.  mutabilis  (changeable),  fl.,  corolla  greenish-yellow  with 
numerous  transverse,  purple  stripes,  ciliated  with  red,  clavate 
tremulous  hairs ;  inner  branch  of  the  inner  corona  clavate  • 
ligulae  three-toothed  ;  peduncles  usually  in  twos  or  threes  June 
and  July.  Branches  erect,  tetragonal,  narrow,  with  erect,  obtuse 
teeth.  A.  6in.  1823. 

S.  namaquensis  (Namaqualand).*  /.  large;  corolla  bright 
yellow,  with  crowded  and  more  or  less  confluent,  dark  purplish- 
brown  spots  ;  lobes  much  wrinkled,  not  fringed ;  outer  coronal 
lobes  entire,  acute.  Branches  thick,  glabrous,  beautifully 
mottled.  A.  3in.  to  4in.  1883.  One  of  the  handsomest  species. 

S.  n.  tridentata  (three-toothed).  .//.  having  the  corolla  lobes 
fringed  with  short  hairs,  and  the  outer  coronal  lobes  truncately 
three-toothed  at  apex.  1883. 

S.  normalis  (normal),  fl.,  corolla  much  spreading,  2in.  or  more 
in  diameter ;  segments  yellow,  with  transverse  stripes  and  spots 
of  dark  blood-colour,  ovate,  acute,  outwardly  of  a  pale  sulphur- 
colour,  lined ;  peduncles  solitary,  one-flowered,  much  spreadin<* 
July  and  August.  Branches  many,  declinate  or  ascending,  gla- 
brous, tetragonal,  with  much-spreading  teeth.  A.  6in.  1821 
(B.  R.  755  ;  B.  M.  1676,  under  name  of  S.  bufonis.) 

S.  olivacea  (olive-coloured),  fl.  very  foetid,  two  to  six  from  the 
bases  of  the  younger  branches ;  corolla  dull  green  and  puberu- 
lous outside,  glabrous  within,  with  numerous  crowded,'  brown, 
transverse  rugae  on  a  dark  olive-green  or  sometimes  pale  olive 
ground,  about  IJin.  in  diameter;  coronal  scales  dark  purple- 
brown  ;  peduncles  two  to  three  lines  long.  September.  Stems 
erect,  rather  slender,  branching  at  base,  minutely  puberulous, 
Sin.  to  5in.  high,  gin.  to  iin.  thick,  with  rounded  edges,  becoming 
blotched  with  purple  on  full  exposure  to  the  sun.  1874.  (B.  M. 
6212  ;  G.  C.  n.  s.,  iii.  p.  137.)  SYN.  S.  eruciformis  (of  gardens). 

S.  orbicularis  (orbicular),  fl.,  corolla  pale  yellow,  having  ap- 
proximate, brownish  lines  on  the  segments,  much  spreading ; 
segments  cordate,  recurved  at  apex,  acuminate,  striate-wrinklea  ; 
orb  yellow,  dotted  with  brown,  tumid ;  peduncles  near  the  base 
of  the  branchlets,  solitary,  one-flowered.  July  to  November. 
Branches  many,  erecto  -  patent,  tetragonal,  with  mucronulate 
teeth.  A.  6in.  1799.  (A.  B.  R.  439 ;  F.  d.  S.  1281 ;  L.  B.  C.  811.) 

S.  patentirostris  (spreading-beaked).  /.  one  to  three  together, 
on  pedicels  liin.  long  ;  corolla  2iin.  to  S^in.  in  diameter,  the  face 
wrinkled,  rich  dark  purple-brown,  with  numerous  transverse, 
yellowish  lines  on  the  basal  part  of  the  lanceolate,  acuminate 
lobes,  the  centre  densely  villous  with  rich  purplish-red  hairs, 
the  lobes  fringed  with  long,  pale  purple  hairs ;  ligulae  linear- 
lanceolate,  obtuse,  with  a  central  tooth ;  wings  linear-oblong, 
horizontal ;  rostra  subulate,  horizontally  recurved  over  the 
wings,  reaching  nearly  to  the  sinuses  of  the  corolla.  Autumn. 
Steins  rather  slender,  puberulous,  toothed.  A.  6in.  1870.  Also 
cultivated  under  the  name  of  S.  Courcelli.  (G;  C.  n.  s.,  vii. 
p.  140  ;  B.  M.  5963,  under  name  of  S.  sororia.) 

S.  pedunculata  (long  peduncled).    A  synonym  of  S.  Icevis. 

S.  picta  (painted),  fl.,  corolla  sulphur-coloured,  marbled  and 
spotted  with  dark  blood-colour  ;  segments  ovate,  acuminate  ; 
wrinkled;  orb  elevated,  much  wrinkled,  depressed  in  the  middle; 
peduncles  from  the  base  of  the  branchlets,  solitary,  one-flowered. 
June  to  September.  Branches  simple,  erect,  tetragonal  orquadri- 
sulcate,  slightly  torulose.  A.  6in.  1799. 

S.  pilifera  (bristle-bearing).    A  synonym  of  Trichocaulon  pilifera. 

S.  planiflora  (flat-flowered),  fl.,  corolla  much  spreading,  half- 
quinquetid ;  segments  pale  sulphur-coloured,  lined  and  spotted 
with  dark  purple,  ovate,  acuminate,  transversely  wrinkled ; 
peduncles  from  the  axils  of  the  younger  branchlets,  solitary 
or  twin,  one-flowered.  July  to  November.  Branches  many, 
branched,  ascending  or  nearly  erect,  glabrous,  sulcate-tetragonal, 
with  much-spreading  teeth.  1805.  (L.  B.  C.  191.) 

S.  Plantii  (Plant's),  fl.  on  stout,  pubescent  peduncles ;  corolla 
5in.  in  diameter,  villous  round  the  throat ;  lobes  purplish-brown 
in  the  centre,  and  there  transversely  barred  with  wavy,  yellow 
bands,  broadly  black -purple  at  apex  and  on  the  margins,  lin.  to 
liin.  broad,  ovate-lanceolate,  ciliated  with  long  hairs.  November. 
Stem  stout,  creeping ;  branches  downy,  5in.  to  9m.  long,  erect, 
columnar  or  sub-clavate,  with  four  thick,  remotely-toothed  wings. 
1866.  (B.  M.  5692 ;  F.  d.  S.  2012.) 

S.  pulvinata  (cushion -flowered),  fl.,  corolla  deep  violet,  large 
flat,  elevated  and  very  villous  at  the  bottom  ;  segments  variegated 
with  whitish,  transverse  wrinkles,  fuscous  and  concave  at  the 
apex,  rufous  beneath,  roundish,  abruptly  acuminate,  ciliated ; 
peduncles  mostly  solitary,  terete,  from  the  axils  of  the  branchlets. 
June  to  November.  Branches  and  branchlets  many,  rechnate, 
with  erect,  green  teeth.  1795.  A  very  elegant  species.  (B.  M. 
1240;  L.  B.  C.  206.) 

S.  revoluta  (revolute-flowered).  fl.  sub-solitary  on  very  short 
peduncles  ;  calyx  segments  acute '^coroUa  red^wUh^  whitish 

sidei  hoUowedy  outrisOlT (B." U.  724.') 
S  rnfa  (rufous),  fl.,  corolla  glabrous  ;  segments  of  an  obscure 
violet  variegated  with  deep  purple  or  pale  red,  transverse 
strioes  having  the  bottom  stellate,  rufous,  and  variegated  the 
margins  cmatfdwtth  dark  violet  haip ;  peduncles  two  or  three 
together,  short,  purplish.  June  to  November.  Branches  erect, 
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eduncles  ;   calyx   segments  acuie  ;   tui«i 
blotches,  smooth,  very  fleshy,  the  segments  revolute  with  fringed 
margins.     July.      Branches  tetragonal,  erect,  denticulated,  the 


Stapelia  —  continued. 


teeth'    *'  3in-  to  6in-    1795- 


S.  Simsll   (Sims'),    fl.,  corolla  ample,  flat,  glabrous- 
dark  violet,  with  slender,  whitish  lines  about  the  thru-i  ou 

greenish  or  obscurely  tinged  with  violet,  ovate,  acuminate  fire- 
nerved  ;  peduncles  erect,  at  the  tips  of  the  branchleU  May  to 
November.  Branches  glabrous,  the  angles  obsoletely  nipnled 


S.  sororia  (sisterly).*  fl.  Sin.  to  4iin.  in  diameter  ;  corolla  clothed 
with  long  hairs;  lobes  dark  vinous-purple,  ovate,  acuminate 
transversely  wrinkled,  the  folds  towards  the  base  bright  oran«e- 
yellow  ;  processes  of  the  column  deep  purple  ;  peduncles  solitary 
or  twin,  Sin.  to  4in.  long.  July.  Steins  oin.  to  lOin.  high,  with 
erect  or  horizontal  branches  4m.  to  §in.  in  diameter,  the  angles 
toothed  at  intervals  of  4m.  to  §in.,  the  teeth  soft  and  incurved. 
1797.  Plant  pale  green,  glabrous,  variable  in  size.  (L.  B.  C.  94.) 

S.  spectabilis  (showy),  fl.,  corolla  large,  flat;  segments  ovate- 
lanceolate,  furnished  from  the  base  behind  the  middle  with 
dense,  red  hairs,  and  having  pale  stripes  on  the  upper  surface 
with  black  tips.  November  to  January.  Branches  quadrangular 
clavate,  toothed  on  the  angles,  the  teeth  remote,  incurved! 
585,  under 


, 

whitish.    A.  1ft    1802.    (B.M  . 

S.  stricta  (straight),  fl.,  segments  of  corolla  purple,  with  pale 
greenish  margins,  ovate  acuminate,  nearly  flat,  glabrous,  not 
iliated  ;  peduncles  growing  from  the  base  of  the  branches.  J 


A° 

S.  tsomoensis  (Tsomo  River),  ft.,  calyx  lobes  Jin.  long  ;  corolla 
Sin.  in  diameter,  the  face  entirely  dull  smoky-purple,  darker 
at  the  tips  of  the  lobes,  or  with  some  of  the  ridges  greenish 
or  dirty-yellowish,  the  disk  and  base  of  the  lobes  covered  with 
purple  hairs;  lobes  ovate-lanceolate;  outer  coronal  segments 
purplish-black;  pedicels  Jin.  to  lin.  long;  cymes  sub-sessile,  /our 
to  nine-flowered.  Summer.  Steins  4in.  to  6in.  high,  nve  to  eight 
lines  thick,  the  angles  compressed,  repand-toothed,  very  minutely 
puberulous.  1882. 


S.  unguipetala  (claw-petaled).  fl.  4in.  to  4Jin.  in  diameter; 
corolla  rich  purple-brown,  marked  two-thirds  the  way  up  the 
lobes  with  transverse,  yellowish  lines,  the  centre  of  the  disk  and 


Uve  bauds  radiating  to  the  sinuses,  pale  greenish-ochre  ;  lobes 
Lanceolate-attenuate,  incurved-hooked  at  apex,  fringed  with  long, 
pale  purplish  hairs,  and  the  disk  covered  with  long,  silky, 
purplish-red  hairs,  the  rest  glabrous  ;  ligulse  lanceolate,  acute, 
and,  as  well  as  the  free,  deltoid-oblong  wings'and  the  recurving 
rostra,  dark  purple-brown.  A.  6in.  1877.  Allied  to  S.  patenti- 
rostra.  (G.  C.  n.  s.,  vii.  p.  335.) 

S.  variegata  (variegated).    A  synonym  of  S.  Curtitii. 
S.  vetula  (oldish).    A  synonym  of  S.  SimsU. 

STAPHIDIASTRUM.       A    synonym    of    Saffraa 
(which  see). 

STAPHIDIUM  (in  part).  Synonymous  with  Cli  demia. 
STAFHYLEA  (from  staphyle,  a  cluster  ;  alluding  to 
the  disposition  of  the  flowers  and  fruits).  Bladder-nut 
Tree.  SYN.  Bumalda.  ORD.  Sapindacece.  A  small 
genus  (five  species)  of  hardy,  branched  shrubs,  natives 
of  Europe,  the  Himalayas,  Japan,  and  North  America. 
Flowers  white,  erect  or  pendulous,  in  axillary  ra- 
cemes or  panicles  ;  sepals  five,  equal,  deciduous  ;  petals 
five,  erect,  about  as  long  as  the  calyx,  imbricated  ; 
stamens  five;  pedicels  bracteate,  articulated.  Capsule 
membranous,  bladder-like.  Leaves  opposite,  stipulate, 
three  to  five-foliolate  or  pinnate  ;  leaflets  involute  in 
vernation,  stipellate.  The  under-mentioned  species 
thrive  in  ordinary  soil.  8.  colchica  is  an  excellent 
subject  for  forcing,  when  specially  prepared  for  the 
purpose.  Propagation  may  be  effected,  in  autumn,  by 
suckers,  by  layers,  or  by  cuttings. 

S.  Bolandert  (Bolander's).  /.,  sepals  three  lines  long  ;  petals  a 
little  longer  ;  style  and  stamens  much  exserted.  I.,  leaflets  three, 
glabrous,  broadly  oval  or  orbicular,  abruptly  acute,  serrulate. 
California,  1883. 

S.  Bumalda  (Bumalda).  fl.,  styles  villous.  June  to  August. 
fr.,  capsule  with  two  beaks.  I.  trifoliolate  ;  leaflets  oblong, 
acuminate,  rather  scabrous  ;  serratures  awned,  protruding  from 
the  recesses  of  the  crente.  h.  6ft.  Japan,  1812.  (S.  '/..  F.  J.  95.) 
S.  oolchlca  (Colchican).*  A.  seven  to  eight  lines  long  ;  sepals  and 
petals  linear-spathulate,  the  former  spreading  ;  raceme  terminal, 
erect  or  slightly  nodding,  compound,  ovate,  corvmbose.  Summer. 
J.  ternate  and  pinnately  five-foliolate,  4in.  to  5in.  long  ;  leaflets 
approximate,  ovate-oblong,  acuminated,  serrulated,  puberulous 
towards  the  base  beneath.  A.  3ft.  to  6ft.  Caucasus.  See  Fig.  623. 
(G.  C.  n.  s.,  xi.  117  ;  R.  G.  837  ;  R.  H.  1870,  257.) 
S.  pinnata  (pinnate).*  Job's  Tears  ;  St.  Anthony's  Nut.  fl.  in 
racemes.  May  and  June.  Jr.,  nuts  globose,  white,  pistachio- 
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Staphylea— continued. 

flavoured,  in  a  bladdery  capsule.  I.  pinnate,  of  five  to  seven 
oblons,  glabrous,  serrated  leaflets.  h.  6ft.  to  12ft.  South 
Kurope.  (Sy.  En.  B.  322.) 

8.  trifolia  (three-leaved).  Jl.,  petals  obovate  spathulate,  ciliated 
at  base.  May  and  June.  >.,  nuts  globose.  I  trifoholate ;  leaf- 
lets ovate,  acuminate,  regularly  serrated,  pubescent  when  young. 
/..  6ft  to  12ft.  North  America,  1640. 


FIG.  523.  FLOWERING  BRANCH  OF  STAPHYLEA  COLCHICA. 

STAPHYLEJE.     A  tribe  of  Sapindacece. 

STAPHYLINIDJE.  A  family  of  the  large  group 
of  Brachelytra,  the  "  Kove  "  or  "Cocktail"  Beetles.  The 
species  of  this  group  agree  in  having  the  wing-cases, 


Kio.  524.  DEVIL'S  COACH  HORSE  (GOERIUS  or  OCYPUS  OLEXS). 

or  elytra,  very  short  (see  Fig.  524),  as  indicated  by  the 
scientific  name,  which  is  derived  from  brachys,  short, 
and  elytra,  the  wing-cases.  Their  wings  are,  neverthe- 
less, large,  and  have,  accordingly,  to  be  folded  up,  and 
packed  away  below  the  elytra.  The  hinder  end  of  the 
bare  abdomen  is  employed  to  help  in  this,  being  turned 
np  to  posh  the  wings  under  their  covers ;  hence,  they 
are  often  called  Cocktail  Beetles.  The  name  Rove 


Staphylinidae—  continued. 

Beetles  refers  to  their  active  roving  habits.  There  are 
many  genera  in  the  family  Stapliylinidce,  but  they 
mostly  differ  too  little  to  be  distinguished  by  anyone 
save  a  practised  entomologist.  Few  of  them  are  over 
iin.  in  length,  though  one  or  two  exceed  lin. ;  many  are 
microscopic  in  size.  They  are  very  often  black,  but  fre- 
quently this  is  varied  with  yellow,  reddish-brown, 
or  rusty-red.  These  beetles  vary  greatly  in  habits. 
They  are  very  abundant,  and  are,  accordingly,  to  be 
met  with  everywhere.  Towards  the  end  of  summer, 
they  may  be  found  crawling  on  the  ground  or  on 
walls  and  palings,  or  on  the  wing ;  and  the  small 
species  are  but  too  familiar  from  their  liability  to 
fly  into  one's  eyes  or  mouth.  Over  200  species  are 
known  to  occur  in  Britain.  They  may  often  be 
found  in  the  utmost  profusion  in  the  dead  bodies  of 
animals,  or  in  decaying  remains  of  plants,  both  as 
larvae  and  in  the  perfect  state.  Some  of  them  are 
among  the  most  efficient  allies  of  gardeners,  be- 
cause of  their  influence  in  destroying  noxious  insects. 
None  of  them  are  injurious  to  healthy  garden  pro- 
duce. The  two  species  figured,  viz.,  Goerius  olens, 
or  the  "  Devil's  Coach  Horse,"  and  Stapliylinus 


FIG.    525.    STAPIIVLINUS   ERYTHROPTERUS   (slightly 
magnified). 

The  Line  shows  the  actual  length  of  the  Insect. 

erythropterus  (see  Figs.  524  and  525)  give  a  fair 
idea  of  the  appearance  of  the  family.  The  former 
preys  on  insects. 

STAR,  APPLE.  See  Chrysophyllum. 
STARCH.  The  greater  part  of  the  food  material 
stored  up  by  green  plants  for  future  use  in  their 
nourishment,  and  in  the  formation  of  new  tissues, 
is  formed  of  Starch.  In  those  parts  of  plants  in 
which  food  is  stored,  e.g.,  in  the  tubers  of  Pota- 
toes, in  the  pith  of  many  plants,  and  in  the  albu- 
men (or  perisperm)  in  seeds  of  Cereals,  Peas,  and 
many  other  plants,  Starch  is  very  abundant,  packed 
away  in  the  cells  in  the  form  of  small  grains.  These 
grains  are  frequently  rounded,  but  may  assume  pecu- 
liar forms  characteristic  of  certain  plants.  When 
very  numerous,  they  become  polygonal  by  mutual  pres- 
sure. Under  the  microscope,  each  granule  is  seen  to 
have  a  dark  point,  called  the  hilum,  at  one  place ;  and 
around  this  are  light  and  dark  layers  alternately.  This 
appearance  of  layers,  it  is  believed,  is  due  to  their  con- 
taining a  varying  amount  of  water,  as  it  is  not  apparent 
when  the  grains  are  either  saturated  or  thoroughly  dried. 
Often  two  or  more  grannies  are  more  or  less  completely 
united,  forming  "  compound "  granules.  Though  always 
small,  they  vary  greatly  in  size  in  different  plants. 
They  are  most  readily  recognised  by  running  a  solution 
of  Iodine  and  Potassic  Iodide  under  the  cover  gla?s,  when 
the  granules  become  some  shade  of  indigo-blue,  varying 
with  the  strength  of  the  solution.  Starch  consists  of 
Carbon,  Hydrogen,  and  Oxygen,  in  the  proportions  indi- 
cated by  its  chemical  formula,  C0H10O5.  This  compo- 
sition is  the  same  as  that  of  cellulose,  the  substance  of 
which  cell-walls  are  composed ;  and  it  is  very  nearly  the 
same  as  that  of  several  of  the  sugars,  into  which  Starch 
is  converted  by  a  kind  of  slight  fermentation.  Starch 
is  produced  in  the  presence  of  light  in  the  chlorophyl- 
bodiea,  and,  therefore,  only  in  the  green  parts  of  plants. 
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Starch— continued. 

There  is  much  doubt  as  to  the  exact  part  played  by 
chlorophyl;  most  botanists  believe  that  it  forms  the 
Starch  granules,  but  others  follow  Pringsheim  in  think- 
ing that  the  chlorophyl  is  only  a  shield  against  ex- 
posnre  to  too  intense  b'ght  of  the  protoplasm,  which 
they  regard  as  the  actual  agent  in  the  production  of 
Starch.  Whichever  view  is  correct,  the  Starch  is 
largely  built  np  from  the  Carbon  and  Oxygen  of  Carbonic 
Acid  gas  in  the  atmosphere.  The  grannies  are  not 
soluble  in  water,  so,  when  there  is  need  to  convey 
Starch  from  one  part  of  the  plant  to  another,  it  is 
changed  into  a  sugar,  which  is  soluble,  and,  in  this 
form,  passes  along  to  where  it  is  to  be  used  in  building 
np  new  cell-walls,  or  where  it  must  be  stored  np  for  a 
time.  In  the  latter  case,  the  Starch  grannies  are  again 
formed  by  the  action  of  small  pieces  of  protoplasm, 
named  Starch-generators,  which  are  fixed  to  the  part  of 
each  grannie  farthest  from  the  hilum. 

STARFISH  FLOWER.      See  Stapelia  AsterUs. 

STAR  FLOWER.  A  common  name  for  several 
species  of  Aster,  Sternbergia.  Trientalif,  and  Triteleia. 

STAR  HYACINTH.     See  Scilla  amoena, 

STARKEA     A  synonym  of  Idabnm  (which  tee). 

STAR  OF  BETHLEHEM.  See  Ornithogalnm 
Tiinbellatum.  The  name  is  also  applied  to  other 
species. 

STAR  OF  NIGHT.  A  common  name  for  CZima 
ro*e<i. 

STARRT.     Arranged  in  rays  like  the  points  of  a  star. 

STAR,  SEA.     A  popular  name  for  After  tripolium. 

STARWORT.      A    common    name    for    Aster   and 


Stellaria  (which  see). 

STATICE  (the  Greek  name,  used  by  Pliny  for  some 
astringent  herb  ;  from  ttatikof,  astringent).  Sea  Lavender. 
STX.  Taianthema.  OKD.  Plumbayinece.  A  large  genus 
(upwards  of  120  species  have  been  described)  of  green- 
house, half-hardy,  or  hardy  herbs,  sub-shrubs,  or  shrubs, 
chiefly  inhabiting  saline  district*  and  shores  of  temperate 
seas,  most  commonly  found  in  Western  Asia.  Flowers 
one  or  two  in  the  bracts,  or  often  in  few-flowered,  many- 
bracted  spikelets  ;  calyx  usually  funnel-shaped,  with  a 
scarions,  spreading  limb  ;  petals  connate  with  the  stamens 
in  a  ring  towards  the  base,  or  free  to  the  base  ;  bracts 
subtending  the  spikelets,  small,  scale-like;  peduncles 
or  scapes  leafless,  often  branched,  cymose,  corymbose,  or 
paniculate.  Leaves  in  the  stemless  species  radical  and 
rosnlate,  in  the  tufted  sub-shrubs  clustered,  in  the  small 
shrubs  somewhat  scattered  at  the  sides  of  the  branches. 
alternate,  flat,  sometimes  entire,  linear,  spathulate,  oblonsr. 
or  obovate,  sometimes  sinuately  pinnatifid  or  dissected. 
8.  awnctilor/olta,  8.  beUidifolia,  and  S.  Lrmontmn,  are 
included  in  the  British  Flora.  The  hardy  species  thrive 
in  sandy  soil,  in  the  open  border,  or  on  rock  work.  Their 
flowers  are  excellent  for  cutting,  and  for  intermixing  with 
other  flowers  in  glasses,  &c.  ;  they  are  also  well  adapted 
for  drying  like  everlastings.  Annual  and  biennial  species 
may  be  propagated  from  seeds,  sown  in  early  spring,  in  a 
frame,  the  young  plants  being  put  out  into  their  perma- 
nent places  when  large  enough.  The  perennials  may 
also  be  raised  from  seeds  when  any  are  procurable,  or 
increased  by  means  of  careful  division.  Greenhouse 
Statices  are  very  useful  and  ornamental  plants,  nearly 
always  more  or  less  in  flower.  They  succeed  in  good, 
turfy  loam,  with  a  little  charcoal  or  sand  intermixed, 
and  may  be  increased  by  cuttings,  inserted  in  small 
single  pots,  during  early  spring,  and  placed  under  a  bell 


A  selection  of  the  most  popular  species,  from  a  horti- 
cultural standpoint,  is  given  below.  Except  where  other- 
wise stated,  the  plants  are  herbaceous  perennials. 


Statice-«mttn««<2. 

*9gyptUea  (Egyptian).    A  synonym  of  & 
.    arborescens  (tree-lfteX*  JL  blue;  spikelets  two  flowered, 
few.  in  short,  secund,  rather  IOOM  sirfkeTTflo 
short ;  scape  tall,  branched  above.  a»pk,  'and 


G 

M.  B.  iv.  217, 
(Byd«ell«-sX     JL   yellow 


as— « 

North  Africa,  MSa 
R.  G.  318  ;  R.  H.  1885.  p.  276.) 
S.  Bourgwi  (Bourgeau'sX 


l-bairedX*  JL  pink  ;  spikelete  two-flowered, 
ous  spikes ;  scape  dwarf;  panda 
the  branches  triquetrous,  PJuly. 

.  -te,  attenuated  into  the  petioles,  mu- 

CTonate,  white-tabercled,  pnberalons  or  glabrous.    A.  Ift/Bwda, 
MM.     Half-hardy.     (B.  G.   1C63;-  B.   M.   1629.   under  name  of 


FIG.  526.  STATICE  ELATA. 

S.  elata  (tall).*  JL  blue ;  spikelets  two-flowered,  in  orate,  di- 
stichous, rather  loose,  imbricated  spikes;  bracts  orate,  white- 
margined;  scape  2ft.  high,  elongated-paniculate  above,  the 
branches  hairy,  triquetrous.  July.  L  oborate,  very  obtuse,  often 
xetase  and  shortly  mucronate  at  apex,  rather  k 
into  the  petioles.  Southern  Russia,  1820.  Hardy. 

..  .*-»  (***  ^2&SS&£^*!SSS& 

;  scape  tall,  paniculate   or   branched 
!te,  pubescent    August    L  oblong  or  oborate,  ubtMU. 
•«-»Sr  Borrowed,  slightly  crisped    on   the  margins, 
into  the  petioles.   *.  1ft   Songoria,  1844.   Hardy. 

JL  violet-blue,  produced  in 
"    plant,    nmcl/ 


A  synonym  of  S.  «tmm*>«. 

(shrubby).    JL  blue;  spikelets  one  or  two-flowered, 
-  UErieated  spikes;  lower  bracte 


very  few,  in  secund,  very  short,  imbricated  spikes ;  lower  bracts 
lilkln  •VulMfl:  save  ««.  to  dm.  high,  corymbose  paniculate 
or  branched  above,  pubenilous,  closely  compressed.  !*"•••  ir 
t  near  the  base  of  the  scape,  ovate,  Uin.  to  2in.  long,  ob- 
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Statice — continued. 

tuse,  mucronate,  shortly  attenuated  into  the  petioles.  Stem 
short,  naked,  terete.  Canary  Islands,  1847.  Half-hardy  shrub. 
(R.  G.  319 ;  F.  d.  S.  325,  under  name  of  S.  frutescens.) 


FIG.  527.   STATICE  SINUATA,  showing  Habit  and  detached 
Inflorescence. 

S.  Halfordi  (Halford's).    A  garden  variety  of,  or  hybrid  from, 

S.  macrophylla.    . 

S.  imbricata.  (imbricated),    fl.   blue ;  spikelets  three  or  four- 
flowered,  few,  in  short,  fascicled  spikes ;   bracts  velvety  ;  scape 
tall,  amply  corymbose  above,  with  undulated  and  broadly- winged 
branches.    Summer.    I.  lanceolate,  lyrate-runcinate, 
with  eight  or  nine  lobes  on  each  side,  setose-mu- 
cronate,  9in.  to  lOin.  long.    h.  IJft.    Teneriffe,  1829. 
A  half-hardy,  slightly  tomentose  sub-shrub.    (F.  d.  S. 
320,  321.) 

S.  incana  (hoary),  of  Bieberstein.  A  synonym  of 
S.  tatarica  angwtifolia. 

S.  Kaufmanniana  (Kaufmann's).  fl.  pink;  scape 
6in.  to  16in.  long,  bearing  several  ascending  spikes. 
Summer.  /.  all  radical,  lanceolate,  acuminate,  crisped, 
with  thick  margins,  h.  1ft.  Turkestan,  1880.  A 
pretty,  hardy  perennial.  (R.  G.  996.) 

S.  latifolia  (broad-leaved).*  fl.  blue ;  spikelets  one 
(rarely  two)  flowered,  rather  remote,  forming  loose, 
very  slender,  slightly  recurved  spikes ;  bracts  gla- 
brous;  scape  tall,  much-branched;  panicle  ample, 
effuse.  June.  I.  large,  oblong-elliptic,  obtuse,  long- 
attenuated  into  the  petioles,  h.  1ft.  South  Russia, 
1791.  Hardy. 

S.  leptoloba  (slender-lobed).  /.,  calyx  purple,  stel- 
late, funnel-shaped ;  corolla  yellowish,  small ;  spikes 
about  $in.  long,  few-flowered ;  scape  slender,  re- 
peatedly forked.  Summer.  I.  all  radical,  oblanceo- 
fate-spathulate.  Turkestan,  188L  Habit  tufted. 
Hardy.  (R.  G.  1045.) 

S.  macrophylla  (large-leaved).*  fl.  white,  twice 
as  large  as  those  of  S.  arborescens;  spikelets  two- 
flowered,  twin,  erect,  at  the  tips  of  the  branchlets  ; 
bracts  velvety,  the  lower  ones  scarious-rufescent ; 
scape  tall,  amply  and  much  branched  above,  in  a 
corymbose  panicle.  May.  I.  nearly  glabrous,  large, 
sessile,  obovate-spathulate,  very  obtuse,  the  lower 
part  long-attenuated,  obsoletely  sinuate,  h.  2ft. 
Teneriffe,  1824.  Half-hardy  sub-shrub.  (B.  M  4125  • 
B.  R.  xxxi.  7.) 

S.  macroptera  (large- winged),  fl.  purple ;  spikelets 
two-flowered,  in  fascicles  of  two  or  three  at  the  tips 
of  the  branchlets ;  wings  of  the  floral  branches  very 
broad  ;  scape  tall,  ample  and  spreading,  very  broadly 
paniculate-corymbose.  Summer.  I.  slightly  puberu- 
lous, at  length  glabrescent,  ample,  coriaceous,  pe- 
tiolate,  lyrate ;  terminal  lobe  large,  ovate,  slightly 
acute,  bristle-bearing  at  apex,  sinuate-lobed ;  lateral 
ones  much  smaller,  confluent,  h.  about  2ft.  Canary 
Islands.  Greenhouse.  (I.  H.  iii.  105.) 

S.  pectinata  incompta  (comb-like,  inelegant).  /. 
blue;  spikelets  three-flowered,  distichous,  in  oblong, 
sub-scorpioid,  spreading,  densely-imbricated  spikes ; 
lower  bracts  rufescent ;  scape  leafy,  decumbent. 
September.  I.  rosulate  at  the  base  of  the  scape,  or 
fascicled  or  solitary  near  the  axils  of  the  scales, 
obovate,  obtuse  or  retuse,  mucronate,  attenuated 
into  the  petioles.  Canary  Islands,  1780.  A  half- 
hardy,  calcareous-dotted  sub-shrub.  (B.  R.  xxvi.  65, 
under  name  of  S.  pectinata.) 


Statice — continued. 

S.  profusa  (profuse).*  /.  disposed  in  well-branched,  corymbose 
heads ;  calyx  purple  ;  corolla  white.  August.  I.  radical,  6in.  to 
Sin.  long,  oval  or  somewhat  spathulate,  waved,  leathery,  shining, 
and  dark  green  ;  outer  ones  prostrate,  h.  2ft.  A  greenhouse 
hybrid  between  S.  puberula  and  S.  Halfordii.  (F.  M.  40.) 

S.  puberula  (puberulous).  ft.  violet,  as  large  as  those  of 
S.  arborescens ;  spikelets  two-flowered,  few,  at  the  tips  of  the 
branchlets,  sub-distichous  and  rather  loosely  fascicled  ;  bracts 
scarious-rufescent,  pubescent ;  scape  3in.  to  5in.  high,  pauicu- 
lately  corymbose.  July.  I.  Jin.  to  fin.  long,  ovate-rhomboid, 
slightly  acute,  bristle-bearing  at  apex,  long-ciliated  on  the  mar- 
gins, shortly  attenuated  into  the  petioles.  Graciosa,  1830.  A 
whitish-pilose  or  puberulous,  half-hardy  sub-shrub.  (B.  182; 
B.  M.  3701 ;  B.  R.  1450.) 

S.  pumila  alba.    A  mere  garden  name. 

S.  rosea  (rosy).*  fl.  blue ;  spikelets  one-flowered,  clustered  in 
short,  terminal,  horizontal  spikes,  with  a  flexuous  rachis  ;  bracts 
blackish,  with  white  margins  ;  scape  terete,  much-branched, 
paniculately  corymbose  above,  tuberculate  -  scabrous.  May. 
I.  obovate-oblong,  attenuated  into  the  petioles,  rough-tubercled 
on  both  sides.  Stem  short,  leafy,  h..  3ft.  Port  Natal,  1840. 
Half  hardy  sub-shrub.  (B.  M.  4055,  under  name  of  &'.  rytido- 
phylla.) 

S.  rytidophylla  (shrivelled-leaved).    A  synonym  of  S.  rosea. 

S.  sincnsis  (Chinese),  fl.  yellow ;  spikelets  two-flowered,  in 
sl'ort,  snb-secund,  terminal  spikes ;  lower  bracts  ovate,  obtuse ; 
scape  tall,  dichotomously  branched  just  above  the  base,  corym- 
bose -  fastigiate.  April.  1.  obovate  -  lanceolate,  obtuse,  long- 
attenuated  into  the  petioles.  Stem  acutely  angled,  h.  1ft. 
China,  1845.  Plant  hardy,  glabrous.  (B.  R.  1845,  63,  and 
F.  d.  S.  5i.  28,  under  name  of  S.  Fortunei.) 

S.  sinuata  (sinuate-leaved).*  fl.  purple,  yellow  ;  spikelets  three 
or  four-flowered ;  spikes  short,  secund,  nearly  horizontal,  the 
upper  branchlets  densely  imbricated ;  lower  bracts  reddish ; 
scape  dichotomous,  paniculately  corymbose,  three  to  five-winged. 
August.  I.  lyrate-pinnatifid,  with  rounded  lobes,  the  terminal 
ones  bristle-bearing,  h.  1ft.  Levant,  1629.  Half-hardy.  See 
Fig.  527.  (B.  M.  71 ;  S.  F.  G.  301.) 


FIG.  528.  STATICE  Suwouowi. 
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Stai 


m*    --:. 


white;  corolla 


),   jt  white  ;  spikek-ts  three  or  f  oar-flowered, 
and  very  densely 


date,  shortly  narrowed  at  base.     A.  1 
Balf-hardy.    (B.  M.  656  ;  L.  B.  C.  1356.) 


South 


1776. 


beautiful,  hardy  annual.    See  f£*S!Si*lG™Ci' 
xx.  p.  393;  B.  G.  10S,  f.  1=2.) 


the  type.    STX.  S.  ineana  (of  Bieberstein). 


L     lift 

.  North  Africa,"  *c.,  1829.    A  half- 
nuaL    SYS.  &  teyyptiata  (B.  M.  2363). 

lake  some  other  descriptions  of 
garden  furniture.  Statuary  requires  to  be  associated  with 
special  accessories,  in  harmony  with  it.  Statuary  can 
seldom  be  introduced  with  entire  satisfaction,  except  when 
associated  with  architectural  or  geometrical  lines.  Such 
positions  may  be  found  in  terrace  gardens,  along  the  rides 
of  long,  straight  walks,  or  as  a  terminal  object  to  such 
walks  or  at  places  where  they  intersect,  and  sometimes, 
with  good  effect,  at  the  end  of  a  vista  or  avenue.  It  is 
seldom  out  of  place  in  the  conservatory,  where,  even  should 
it  not  be  introduced  with  faultless  taste,  it  is  less  likely 
to  absolutely  offend,  than  a  puerile  attempt  at  rockwork 


Sti 


and  waterfall.  As  to  the  size  of  the  groups  and  figures 
to  be  introduced  into  a  given  space,  this  must  be  de- 
termined on  the  spot;  and,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a 
proper  decision  in  so  important  a  matter,  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  set  up  outlines,  simply  constructed  of  rough  boards, 
and  then  to  diminish  or  enlarge  them,  until  they  appear 
in  harmonious  proportion  to  the  general  features  of  the 
situation.  The  choice  of  subjects  will  be  determined 
by  the  taste  of  the  proprietor,  or  those  whom  he  con- 
sults, and  the  expense  to  be  incurred.  When  the  latter 
does  not  permit  of  the  introduction  of  marble  or  real 
stone,  recourse  may  be  had  to  the  very  good  artificial 
•tow  or  terra-cotta  objects  which  have  been  found  to 
stand  the  test  of  exposure. 

It  may  be  here  remarked  that  Statuary,  when  exposed  to 
the  atmosphere,  may  be  rendered  more  durable  by  the 
application  of  one  of  the  patent  colourless  solutions  sold 
for  such  purposes ;  but.  for  obvious  reasons,  paint  should 
not  be  used. 

STAUVTOHIA  (named  after  Sir  George  Staunton, 
a  traveller  in  China).  OKD.  Berberidete.  A  small  genus 
(two  species)  of  ornamental,  hardy,  evergreen,  climbing 
shrubs,  natives  of  China  and  Japan.  Flowers  monoecious ; 
sepals  six,  petaloid,  the  outer  ones  broader ;  petals  none ; 
stamens  six;  racemes  axillary,  few-flowered.  Leaves 
digitately  three  to  seven  foliolate.  One  of  the  species 
is  in  cultivation.  It  thrives  in  sandy  loam,  and  may 
be  increased  by  cuttings  of  young,  half-ripened  shoots, 
inserted  in  sand.  In  autumn,  the  lone,  trailing  shoots 
should  be  cut  back,  leaving  onlv  those  from  which  flowers 
are  desired. 


S.  hexaphylla  (six-leafieredX  .C  white,  fragrant.  April 
L  composed  of  six  firm,  deep  green,  elliptic-ovate,  acute  ImffnU 
1876.  (G.  C.  n.  s.,  T.  597;  S.  Z.  F.  J.  L  76.) 

S.  latifolia  (broad-leared!    A  synonym  of  Hofb-xUia  latifoita. 
STATJUACANTHTJS.     Included  under  TJlex  (which 

STATTBANTHIiRA  (from  «fauro?.  a  cross,  and 
anthera,  an  anther :  the  anthers  cohere  in  the  form  of  a 
cross).  STXS.  Anomorkeg*nia.  Cyananthv*  (of  Griffiths), 
Miquelia,  Quintilia.  OBD.  Ge?neraf&f.  A  small  genus 
(two  or  three  species)  of  stove  herbs,  inhabiting  the  East 
Indies  and  the  Malayan  Archipelago.  Flowers  blue,  me- 
diocre or  rather  large,  loosely  cymose  or  unilaterally  race- 
mose ;  calyx  broadly  campanula te  and  five-cleft :  corolla 
somewhat  rotate-campanulate,  with  a  bilabiate  limb,  the 
posterior  lip  bifid ;  perfect  stamens  four.  Leaves  ample, 
membranous,  solitary  in  the  nodes  or  opposite  and  stipuli- 
form.  For  culture  of  S.  grandifolia,  the  only  species 
introduced,  see  Kltigia. 
S.  grandifolia  Oarge  lea  red).  C  lin.  Ions:  calyx  pubescent; 

corolla  tabe  white,  tinged  with  pnrpla  and  pate  yellow,  limb  pale 
'    :  throat  white,  with  a  deep  yellow  spot  on  the  lower  side  ; 
panicles.    August,    i.  often  lOin. 
• ;  petioles  stout.  2in.  to  «n. 
.    *.  1ft     Moulmein,  1862. 

(B."iL  SMS;  F.  M.  272.) 

STAU&ITIS.     S~-:  Stanropsu. 

STAUBOGLOTTIS.      Included  under  Phil&napsis. 

STAUEOPSIS  (from  ttauros  a  cross,  and  op?i>, 
appearance  ;  so  called  from  the  shape  of  tile  flower). 
Erroneously  printed  Sfaurito.  STX.  Fieldia  (of  Gandi- 
chand).  OED.  Onhidete.  A  genus  comprising  about  eight 
species  of  stove,  epiphytal  Orchids,  natives  of  the  Malayan 
Archipelago  (and  the  East  Indies  •)  Sepals  and  petals  free, 
much-spreading:  lip  continuous  with  the  column,  spreading, 
concave,  not  spurred,  narrow,  the  lateral  lobes  short,  the 
middle  one  rather  long;  pollen  masses  two;  raceme  few 
or  many-flowered;  peduncles  lateral.  Leaves  distichous, 
spreading,  coriaceous,  flat.  Stem  leafy,  not  pseudo-bulbous. 
For  culture  of  the  following  species,  tee  Vanda. 
(Bato-an'sX-.  f.  laq»  aW  •gMading ; 
with  crimson  m  front,  rosi 


h  wiluT1™  in  front,  rosy-purpl* 
i  «!(•.  thick  and  fleshy,  falcate ; 
Lae,  the  front  part  luuaaui  and 
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Stauropsis  —continued. 

incurved,  the  disk  bearing  an  elevated  tooth,  and  its  base  a  short, 
transverse  crest ;  scapes  long,  erect,  many-flowered.  July  to 
September.  I.  lorate,  obtuse,  and  obliquely  emarginate  at  apex, 
light  green.  Stem  stout.  Philippine  Islands.  SYNS.  Fieldia  Us- 
sochiloiclen,  Vanda  BaUmanni  (B.  R.  1846,  59),  V.  litsochiloide*. 
&.  fasclata  (banded).  Jl.  large,  few  in  a  spike ;  sepals  and  petals 
white,  with  yellowish-cinnamon  bars  inside,  cuneate-oblong, 
acute  ;  lip  whitish,  the  tips  of  the  side  plates  of  the  anterior  part 
yellow,  and  a  few  purplish  spots  on  the  keel  of  the  under  side ; 
basilar  laciniae  nearly  dolabriform  ;  peduncles  stalked,  trigonous, 
sely  bilobed.  Eastern  tropical  Asia,  1872. 


3in.  across ;  sepals  and  petals  deep 


neat).  fl.t  spathe  narrow-lanceolate,  very  acute ; 
d  purple,  scarcely  shorter  than  the  spathe,  the 
-flowered ;  peduncle  livid-purple,  shorter  than 


I.  cnneate-ligulate,  obtuse 
SYN.  Trichoglottit  faseiata. 

S.  gigantea  (gigantic),   fl. 

yellow,  with  cinnamon-brown  blotches,  oblong,  obovate ;  lip 
white,  fleshy,  small,  incurved,  channelled,  dolabriform,  with 
short,  rounded,  basal  auricles ;  racemes  axillary,  about  half  as 
long  as  the  leaves.  Spring.  I.  bold,  distichous,  dark  green, 
broadly  lorate,  recurved,  tough,  lift  long,  very  obtuse,  emar- 
ginate.  Burmah,  1858.  A  majestic  plant.  SYN.  Vanda  gigantea 
(B.  M.  5189 ;  I.  U.  277  ;  R.  X.  O.  ii.  112). 

STAUROSTIGMA  (from  stauros,  a  cross,  and 
ttigma,  a  stigma ;  in  allusion  to  the  cross  or  star-shaped 
stigmas).  Including  Asterostigma  and  Rhopalo  stigma. 
ORD.  Aroidece  (Araceae).  A  small  genus  (six  species)  of 
stove,  tuberous,  stoloniferous  herbs,  natives  of  tropical 
America.  Flowers  all  perfect,  the  males  and  females 
contiguous;  spathe  erect,  lanceolate,  convolute  at  base, 
opening  or  gaping  above  ;  spadix  monoecious,  inappendicu- 
late,  cylindrical,  shorter  than  the  spathe ;  peduncles  many 
or  solitary,  equalling  the  leaves.  Leaves  on  long  petioles, 
hastate-cordate,  pinnatisect,  or  once  or  twice  pinnati- 
partite ;  pinnae  sessile,  acuminate.  The  introduced  species 
are  described  below.  A  well-drained  compost  of  sandy 
loam  and  peat  is  most  suitable.  A  season  of  rest 
must  be  allowed,  during  which  the  plants  should  be 
sparingly  watered,  so  as  not  to  become  quite  dry.  Pro- 
pagation may  be  effected  by  seeds,  sown  in  bottom  heat ; 
or  by  division  of  the  tubers. 

S.  conclnnnm  (neat), 
spadix  white  and  pnrp 

male  part  dense-flowered ;  peduncle  livid-purple, 
the  petioles.  L,  young  ones  reniform,  pedatisect,  the  segments 
obovate-lanceolate  ;  adults  three-parted,  the  middle  part  pinnati- 
sect, elongated-oblong,  the  lateral  parts  cymosely  bi-  or  trisected ; 
petioles  nearly  as  long  as  the  blades,  marked  with  pale  violet  and 
dark  purple.  A.  lift.  Brazil,  1860.  (L.  B.  C.  1590,  under  name 
of  Caladvum  luridum.) 

S.  c.  colubrinum  (snake-like).  /.,  spathe  greyish-green,  marked 
with  red  and  brownish-purple  ;  spadix  pale  greenish  and  dirty- 
scarlet.  Rio  Janeiro,  18&0. 

S.  C.  Langsdorffii  (Langsdorffs).  fl.,  spathe  glaucous-green  out- 
side, livid  or  dirty-brown  within  ;  spadix  rose-violet.  I.,  petioles 
green,  more  or  less  conspicuously  spotted  with  white.  A.  lift. 
Rio  Janeiro,  1860. 

S.  c.  lincolatnm  (lined),  fl.,  spathe  greyish-green  outside,  with 
ochraceous  stripes,  brownish-purple  within ;  spadix  dirty-yel- 
lowish and  rose-colour.  A.  lift.  Rio  Janeiro,  1860. 

S.  Luschnathianum  (Luschnath's).  /.,  spathe  deep  green  within 
and  speckled  with  brown,  reticulated  externally,  2in.  to  4in. 
long,  erect,  cylindric,  acute ;  spadix  cylindric ;  anthers  scarlet ; 
ovaries  white ;  scape  similar  to  the  petiole.  1.  1ft.  to  2ft.  long, 
deep  green,  pinnatifld,  broadly  ovate;  two  lower  segments 
deflexed,  deeply  cut  into  three  to  five  lobes  ;  remaining  segments 
four  to  six  pairs,  sessile,  remote,  irregularly  sinuate-lobed  or 
entire;  petioles  6in.  to  12in.  long,  whitish,  with  black-purple 
streaks.  Rio  Janeiro.  (B.  M.  5972,  under  name  of  Atterogtiftma 
Luschnathianum.) 

S.  Riedeliannm  (Riedel's).  fl.,  spathe  yellowish,  greenish  out- 
side; spadix  slender,  one-third  shorter  than  the  spathe;  pe- 
duncles many,  variegated.  I.,  adults  three-parted;  middle  part 
pinnatisect,  the  segments  linear-oblong,  sessile,  abruptly  and 
rather  long-cuspidate  at  apex ;  lower  lateral  ones  shortly  decur- 
rent ;  peduncles  spotted  and  variegated,  scarcely  longer  than  the 
blades!  A.  2ft.  Bahia,  1860. 

STAVESACRE.  See  Delphinium  Staphys- 
agria. 

STEAM,  HEATING  BY.  A  method  of  heating 
plant  structures,  which  has  been  almost  or  entirely 
superseded  by  that  of  hot  water.  Most  of  the  systems 
of  heating  now  adopted  in  gardens,  are  described  under 
Heating  (which  see). 

STEEL-BLUE    SIREX.     See  Sirex. 


STEENHAMMERA.  A  synonym  of  Mertensia 
(which  fee). 

STEGNOGRAMME.      Included  under  Polypodium. 

STEGOSIA.  A  synonym  of  Rottboellia  (which 
see). 

STELEFHUROS.  A  synonym  of  Phleum  (which 
see). 

STELIS  (the  old  Greek  name  used  by  Theophrastus 
for  some  parasitical  plant).  ORD.  Orchideae.  A  large 
genus  (about  150  species  have  been  described)  of  stove, 
epiphytal  orchids,  inhabiting  tropical  America,  from 
Brazil  and  Pern,  as  far  as  Mexico  and  the  West  Indies. 
Flowers  small,  sometimes  minute,  shortly  pedicellate, 
in  terminal,  elongated  racemes,  rarely  sub-distichous  ; 
sepals  spreading,  more  or  less  connate;  petals  much 
shorter,  broad,  with  thickened  margins,  often  nearly  in- 
cluding the  column  and  lip  ;  lip  sessile  at  the  base  of 
the  column,  resembling  the  petals,  or  narrowed  and  occa- 
sionally three-lobed  ;  pollen  masses  two  ;  bracts  alter- 
nate, often  distichous.  Leaves  coriaceous,  often  contracted 
into  the  petioles.  Stems  tufted,  or  creeping  with  simple 
branches,  one-leaved  at  apex,  often  with  one  to  three 
sheaths  below  the  leaves,  not  pseudo-bulbous.  Few 
of  the  species  have  any  attraction  on  the  score  of  beauty  ; 
but  many  of  them  are  very  interesting.  A  selection  of 
those  best  known  to  cultivators  is  given  below.  For 
culture,  see  Pleurothallis. 

S.  atropurpurea  (dark  purple).    A  synonym  of  S.  ciliarig. 
S.  Bruckmiilleri  (Bruckmuller's).*  fl.  yellowish-purple  outside, 

pale  purple  within,  disposed  at  intervals  of  iin.  along  the  rachis  ; 

sepals  broadly  ovate,  acute,  united  at  base,  clothed  with  spread- 

ing hairs  within  ;  petals  and  lips  very  minute,  the  latter  un- 

divided ;   racemes  two  or   three  times  as  long  as  the  leaves. 

December.     I.  liin.   to  2in.  long.      Probably    Mexican  Andes. 

(B.  M.  6521.) 
S.  canaliculate  (channelled).  /.  dull  yellowish-green,  very  small, 

secund,  disposed  in  a  dense  raceme  ;  bracts  and  rachis  whitish. 

I.  cuneate-oblong,  obtuse,  thick,  plainly  channelled  in  the  middle. 

A.  Sin.    Bogota,  1872. 


S.  ciliaris  (ciliated).*   Jl.  deep  purple,  with  long  fringes  to  the 
ovate  sepals  ;  petals  oblate-rhomboid,  fleshy  ;  lip  ovate,  fle 
channelled   at   base;  spike   naked   half-way   up,    then   cl 


ovate  sepals  ;  petals  oblate-rhomboid,  fleshy  ;  lip  ovate,  fleshy, 
channelled  at  base;  spike  naked  half-way  up,  then  closely 
covered  with  flowers.  February.  I.  broadly  oblong,  narrowed 


at  base.  A.  6in.  Mexico,  1842.  SYN.  S.  atropurpurea  (B.  M 
3975). 

S.  Endresii  (Endres|).  fl.  greenish-white  ;  sepals  coalescing 
towards  the  base  ;  lip  fleshy,  transversely  sub-rhomboid,  ex- 
cavated ;  raceme  distichous.  December  and  July.  I.  cuneate, 
oblong-ligulate,  obtuse,  emarginate  and  apiculate,  thick.  Costa 
Rica,  1870. 

S.  glossula  (small-tongued).  fl.  brownish,  standing  in  two  trans- 
verse rows,  the  upper  sepal  having  a  much  longer  extent  than  the 
whole  of  the  other  organs  of  the  flower  together  ;  lip  fleshy, 
papuliform.  I.  cuneate,  oblong-ligulate,  minutely  bilobed,  with 
a  small  tooth  at  apex.  Costa  Rica,  1870.  Plant  densely 
tufted. 

S.  grandlflora  (large-flowered),  fl.  chocolate-coloured,  among 
the  largest  of  the  genus  ;  sepals  equal,  obtuse  ;  petals  ovate  ; 
lip  ovate,  concave,  emarginate  ;  spike  dense  ;  spathe  large,  acu- 
minate. July.  1.  oblong,  peiiolate,  emarginate,  4jin.  long,  lin. 
broad.  Stem  Sin.  high.  Brazil,  1836. 

S.  grossilabris  (large-lipped),  fl.  light  greenish,  small  ;  lip  thick 
and  fleshy  ;  racemes  shorter  than  the  leaves.  1.  cuneate,  spathu- 
late,  obtuse.  Native  place  unknown.  1881.  Plant  tufted. 

S.  micrantha  (small-flowered),  fl.  whitish,  red  within,  nodding, 
one-sided-distichous  ;  sepals  deltoid  ;  petals  and  lip  truncate  ; 
raceme  slender,  spike-formed.  April.  I.  lanceolate-oblong, 
rather  blunt,  contracted  and  tapering  at  base,  lin.  to  2iin.  long. 
h.  Sin.  to  6in.  Jamaica,  1805.  (H.  E.  F.  158  ;  L.  B.  C.  1011  ; 
S.  E.  B.  75.) 

S.  ophioglossoides  (Ophioglossum-like).  fl.  greenish,  with  a 
tinge  of  purple,  minute  ;  raceme  slender,  one-sided,  pedunculate. 
September.  I.  2iin.  to  6in.  long,  oblong-linear,  rather  blunt,  long- 
tapering  at  the  base.  Stem  shorter  than  the  leaves.  West 
Indies,  1791.  (B.  R.  935  ;  L.  B.  C.  442.) 

S.  sesquipcdalis  (foot-and-a-half  ).  /.  pale  yellow,  secund, 
large  ;  sepals  roundish-ovate,  obtuse  ;  petals  oblate  ;  lip  con- 
formed, cucullate  ;  spike  7in.  to  lOin.  long.  August.  I.  broadly 
oval,  shortly  petiolate,  liin.  to  4in.  long.  A.  6in.  Sierra  Nevada, 
1845. 

S.  zonata  (zoned),  fl.  light  ochre  ;  sepals  brown  at  the  base  ; 
petals  with  a  mauve  middle  zone  ;  raceme  one-sided.  /.  very 
thick,  cuneate-oblong,  blunt.  Stem  short.  Demerara,  1884. 
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STELLARIA  (from  stella,  a  star;  alluding  to  the 
flowers).  Starwort;  Stitch  Grass;  Stitchwort.  In- 
cluding Larbrea,  Malachium,  Micropetalon,  and  Spergu- 
lastrum.  ORD.  Caryophylleas.  A  genus  comprising 
about  seventy  species  of  usually  diffuse  herbs,  broadly 
dispersed  over  the  globe,  seven  being  natives  of  Britain. 
Flowers  white,  small,  in  dichotomons  cymes ;  sepals  and 
petals  five,  rarely  four;  stamens  ten,  rarely  eight,  five, 
or  three.  Leaves  narrow  or  broad.  S.  media  is  the 
common  Chickweed.  8.  Holostea  is  one  of  our  early 
hedge-flowers.  The  species  thrive  in  ordinary  soil,  but 
have  little  value  as  garden  plants. 

S.  graminea  aurea  (golden  grass-like),  ft.  white,  many,  iin. 
to  Jin.  in  diameter ;  petals  equalling  the  three-nerved  sepals. 
May  to  August.  I.  very  narrow,  sessile,  ciliate,  pale  golden- 
yellow.  Stem  1ft.  to  3ft.  long,  sub-erect,  four-angled.  (The 
green-leaved  type  is  found  in  Europe  (Britain),  Siberia,  Western 
Asia  to  the  Himalayas.)  A  perennial,  sometimes  used  in  carpet- 
bedding. 


FIG.  530.  TOP  OF  PLANT  OF  STELLARIA  HOI.OSTEA. 

S.  Holostea  (Ilolostea).  Adder's  Meat ;  Greater  Stitchwort ; 
Moon  Flower;  Satin  Flower,  Ac.  fl.  white,  iin.  to  jin.  in 
diameter,  on  slender  pedicels ;  petals  twice  as  long  as  the  almost 
nerveless  sepals.  April  to  June.  I.  sessile,  connate,  lanceo- 
late, lin.  to  4in.  long,  acuminate,  rigid,  ciliated.  Stem  1ft.  to 
2ft  long,  decumbent  at  base,  brittle  at  the  nodes,  hairy  above. 
Europe  (Britain).  Perennial.  See  Fig.  530.  (Sy.  En.  B.  230.) 

STELLATE.     Star-shaped. 

STELLERA  (named  in  honour  of  G.  W.  Steller, 
1709-1746,  a  celebrated  Enssian  botanical  collector). 
OBD.  Thymelceai-ecB.  A  small  genus  (eight  species  have 
been  described,  but  not  more  than  six  are  really  dis- 
tinct as  such)  of  hardy,  perennial  herbs,  sub-shrubs,  or 
shrubs,  natives  of  Central  and  Western  Asia.  Flowers 
hermaphrodite,  sessile  at  the  tips  of  the  branches,  capi- 
tate or  densely  spicate;  perianth  tube  cylindrical,  at 
length  cut  round  above  the  ovary ;  lobes  four,  rarely 
five,  spreading;  stamens  eight,  rarely  ten.  Leaves  alter- 
nate, flat.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  under-mentioned 
species  are  still  cultivated.  Both  are  perennial  herbs, 
thriving  in  ordinary  soil;  they  may  be  multiplied  by 
divisions. 

S.  altaloa  (Altaian),  fl.  white  ;  lobes  four ;  stamens  eight ;  head 
ovoid,  ten  to  fifteen -flowered,  at  length  elongated  into  an  oblong, 


Stellera— con  tinned. 

leafless  spike,  about  lin.  long.  July.  I.  lanceolate  or  oblong, 
slightly  acute,  about  lin.  long.  Stems  slender  many  from  the 
rhizome,  erect  or  ascending,  h.  1ft  Altai,  1824. 
S.  Cnamsejasme  (ground  Jessamine).  /.  white ;  lobes  five ; 
stamens  ten ;  head  six  to  fifteen-flowered.  June.  I.  lanceolate 
or  oblong,  slightly  acute,  five  to  ten  lines  long.  Stems  often 
numerous  from  a  thick  rhizome,  slender,  h.  1ft.  Siberia,  1817. 


That  part  of  a  plant  which  supports  the 
leaves  and  (in  flowering  plants)  the  flowers.  It  is  always 
present  in  Vascular  plants,  though  occasionally  so  ex- 
tremely ill-developed  that  the  plants  are  called  acaulescent 
or  stemless ;  but,  in  such  plants,  the  top  of  the  so-called 
root  is,  in  truth,  the  stem.  In  the  Algae,  Fungi,  and 
Lichens  there  is  no  real  distinction  into  Stems  and 
leaves,  the  two  being  replaced  by  the  thallus.  In  most 
plants,  the  Stem  usually  rises  upwards  towards  light, 
contains  chlorophyl,  is  covered  with  true  epidermis, 
with  stomata,  and  bears  leaves  and  buds  at  the  nodes — 
standing  in  marked  contrast,  in  all  these  points,  to 
roots,  though  exceptions  occur  to  all  of  the  characters 
mentioned.  Stems  vary  from  $in.  or  less  (Centunculus 
minimus)  to  470ft.  in  height  (Eucalyptus  amygdalina), 
and  from  extreme  slenderness  (e.g.,  in  Radiola  mille- 
grana)  to  the  enormous  trunks  of  the  Sequoias  in 
Western  America,  whose  girth  is  many  yards. 

It  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  enter  into  details 
of  the  wide  differences  in  habit  met  with  in  Stems, 
due  to  variation  in  thickness,  branching  (whether  with 
or  without  a  main  stem),  direction,  and  many  other 
characters.  A  reference  to  the  figures  under  snch  head- 
ings as  Agave,  Cactus,  Coreopsis,  Fragaria, 
Hedera,  Pal  mm,  Finns,  &c.,  will  give  a  better  idea 
of  these  differences  than  any  brief  description  could. 

Internal  structure  of  Stems  also  varies  greatly ;  but 
there  are  two  well-marked  types  in  woody  Stems,  after 
the  first  year  of  growth.  The  one  is  characteristic  of  Di- 
cotyledons and  Conifers,  and  the  other  of  Monocotyledons. 
In  the  former,  there  is  the  appearance,  in  cross-section, 
of  as  many  rings  of  wood  as  the  Stem  is  years  old,  due 
to  the  wood  formed  in  autumn  being  closer  in  texture 
than  that  of  spring,  and  therefore  differing  from  it  in 
appearance.  There  is  also  a  well-marked  bark,  sepa- 
rated from  the  wood  by  a  well- developed  cambium,  or 
layer,  where  growth  in  thickness  is  effected.  In  most 
Dicotyledons  there  is  also  pith  in  the  centre  of  the 
Stem,  and  lines  of  cellular  tissue,  named  medullary 
rays,  run  towards  the  circumference  from  the  girth,  and 
cut  the  wood  into  wedge-shaped  masses.  In  the  Mono- 
cotyledons, on  the  contrary,  the  Stems,  in  transverse 
section,  show  no  appearance  of  layers,  the  bundles  of 
woody  fibres  lying  imbedded  amongst  cellular  tissue,  in 
which  no  separation  into  pith  and  bark  is  observable. 
In  these  Stems  there  are  no  annual  rings,  no  medullary 
rays,  no  cambium,  and  no  true  bark ;  and  the  Stem, 
after  it  is  once  formed,  does  not  increase  in  thickness, 
but  only  in  length. 

Certain  forms  of  Stems  have  received  special  names, 
of  which  the  following  are  among  the  more  important: 
Caudex,  applied  to  the  columnar,  erect  Stems  of  Palms 
and  Tree-ferns,  marked  with  the  bases  of  the  leafstalks, 
or  with  their  scars ;  Culm,  the  cylindrical,  jointed  Stems 
of  Grasses  and  allied  plants,  which  usually  have  hollow 
internodes;  Scape,  a  leafless,  erect  stem,  ending  in  a 
flower  or  group  of  flowers.  Decumbent  lateral  stems, 
or  branches,  receive  the  following  names :  Runner,  when 
slender,  lying  on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  emitting 
roots  at  the  nodes;  Stolon,  resembling  a  runner,  but 
forming  erect  Stems  from  the  terminal  buds,  which  tend 
to  form  new  plants ;  Offset,  a  short  stolon ;  Sucker,  an 
underground  stolon. 

Stems  are  occasionally  much  modified  to  serve  peculiar 
functions.  Among  the  most  remarkable  of  such  modi- 
fications are  Spines  and  Tendrils.  The  former  are 
branches  or  main  Stems  that  have  remained  short,  but 
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Stem — continued. 

have  the  woody  tissues  largely  developed,  so  that  they 
are  very  strong  and  rigid,  and,  ending  in  sharp  points, 
form  an  efficient  protection  against  injury  from  animals. 
Examples  of  Stem-spines  are  seen  in  the  Blackthorn, 
the  Hawthorn,  and  many  other  shrubs.  Tendrils,  in  a 
few  plants  (e.g.,  Passion-flower  and  Vine),  are  very  slen- 
der Stems  that  have  the  power  of  twining  round  firm 
supports  in  a  continuous  spiral  from  right  to  left,  or 
from  left  to  right.  Twining  Stems  form  a  transition 
between  tendrils  and  ordinary  Stems. 
STEMLET.  A  diminutive  stem. 
STEMMATIUM.  A  synonym  of  Tristagma 
(which  see). 

STEMODIA     (from    stemon,    a     stamen,    and     dis, 
double;    alluding   to   the   anthers,  which   consist   of   two 
separate    cells).      SYN.    Unanuea.      Including    Matourea. 
ORD.     Scroplmlarinece.       A     genus     comprising     about 
twenty-six   species   of   stove,   greenhouse,    or   half-hardy, 
often   aromatic   herbs,    sometimes   sub-shrubs,    inhabiting 
tropical    and    Southern    extra-tropical   America,  tropical 
Africa    and    Asia,    and    Australia.       Flowers    generally 
bluish,  solitary  in  the  axils,  or  the  upper  ones  clustered 
in  leafy  or  bracted  spikes;   corolla  tube  cylindrical,  the 
upper  lip   broad,   entire    or    emarginate,   the   lower    one 
spreading    or    three-lobed ;     stamens    four,    didynamous ; 
anthers    two-celled.      Leaves   opposite,   or    in   whorls   of 
three    or  four.      Only   two   species   call    for    description 
here.     These  thrive  in  any  rich,  moist  soil,  and  may  be 
readily  multiplied  by  division  of  the  roots. 
S.  chilensis  (Chilian),    ft.,  corolla  nearly  twice  as  long  as  the 
calyx,  the  lower  lip  glabrous ;  spikes  terminal,  leafy,  at  length 
elongated  and  interrupted.    September.    I.  oblong  or  lanceolate, 
Iin.  to  2in.  long,  unequally  serrated,  acute,  cordate-amplexicaul 
or  auriculate  at  base.    Stem  above  1ft.  high,  branched  above. 
Chili,  1829.    Plant  very  viscous,  half-hardy.    (B.  R.  1470.) 
S.  lobelioides  (Lobelia-like).     fl.  of  an  intense  blue;   corolla 
nearly  twice  as  long  as  the  ca.'yX,  but  smaller  than  in  S.  chilensis ; 
spikes  terminal,  somewhat  panicled,  leafy,  at  length  slightly 
elongated.    August.    I.  oblong-lanceolate,  acute,  unequally  ser- 
rated, narrowed  towards  the  base,  and  often  clilated-amplexicaul. 
h.  1ft.    Brazil,  1830.    Plant  glabrous,  half-hardy.    (B.  M.  3134, 
under  name  of  Gratiola  tetragona.) 

STEMONA  (from  stemon,  &  stamen ;  in  allusion  to 
the  foliaceous  stamens).  STN.  RoxburgTiia.  ORD.  Box- 
burghiacece.  A  small  genus  (four  or  five  species)  of  in- 
teresting, stove  climbers,  natives  of  the  East  Indies,  the 
Malayan  Archipelago,  and  tropical  Australia.  Flowers 
rather  large,  handsome,  but  foetid,  on  axillary,  one  or 
few-flowered  peduncles ;  perianth  segments  four,  distinct, 
biseriate,  erect,  acuminate ;  stamens  nearly  hypogynous. 
Leaves  alternate,  lanceolate,  ovate,  or  cordate,  rather 
shining,  with  thick,  transverse  veinlets  ;  petioles  inarti- 
culate. Perhaps  the  only  species  in  cultivation  is  that 
described  below.  It  thrives  in  light,  turfy  loam,  and 
may  be  readily  increased  by  suckers. 

S.  gloriosoides  (Gloriosa-like).  fl.  green,  campanulate,  glabrous  ; 
perianth  segments  narrow,  acuminate ;  peduncles  solitary,  race- 
mosely  one  to  three-flowered.  July.  I.  scattered,  very  rarely 
nearly  opposite,  ovate-lanceolate,  loosely  cordate,  acuminate, 
slightly  mucronate,  4in.  to  6in.  long.  h.  6ft.  East  Indies,  1803. 
SYNS.  Roxburqhia  gloriosa  (B.  M.  1500),  R.  viridiftora  (S.  E.  B.  57). 

STEMONACANTHUS.     Included  under  Euellia. 

STENACTIS  SPECIOSA.  A  synonym  of 
Erigeron  speciosus  (which  see). 

STENANDRIUM  IGNEUM.  A  synonym  of 
Chamceranthemum  igneum. 

STENANTHERA  (from  stenos,  narrow,  and  anthera, 
an  anther;  the  filaments  are  broader  than  the  anthers, 
which  causes  the  latter  to  appear  narrow).  ORD. 
Epacridece.  A  small  genus  (two  species)  of  beautiful, 
greenhouse,  evergreen  shrubs,  now  included,  by  Bentham, 
under  Astroloma ;  both  are  natives  of  Australia.  Flowers 
axillary,  solitary  ;  corolla  tube  without  tufts  of  hairs  or 
fringed  scales  inside  ;  filaments  much  flattened.  Leaves 
linear,  with  rovolute  margins.  The  species  thrive  best 


Stenanthera—  continued. 

in  a  compost  of  one-third  sandy  loam,  and  two-thirds 
very  sandy  peat.  The  fine  roots  of  the  plants  are 
injured  by  the  application  of  much  water;  consequently, 
ample  drainage  must  be  provided  in  the  pots.  Propa- 
gation may  be  effected  by  cuttings,  taken  from  the 
young  shoots,  and  inserted  in  sand,  under  a  glass,  in 
heat. 
S.  ciliata  (ciliated),  fl.  red,  almost  sessile  ;  sepals  obtuse  ;  corolla 

tube   nearly  or  quite    Jin.  long;    bracts    very  small.      April. 

I.   spreading,    linear,    tapering   into   a    short   point,   serrulate- 

ciliated,  convex,  with  recurved  margins,  crowded  and  ±in.  lon 


ng, 

long.    Stems  prostrate  or  diffuse.    1836. 
this  plant  is  Astroloma  longiflorum. 


or  more  distant  and 
The  correct  name 
S.  pinifolia  (Pine-leaved).*  /.  sessile  and  solitary  in  each  axil, 
but  often  crowded  at  the  bases  of  the  branchlets  ;  bracts  several, 
inner  ones  Jin.  to  iin.  long ;  corolla  about  Jin.  long,  reddish  at 
base,  passing  into  yellow,  with  green  tips.  May.  I.  crowded, 
very  narrow-linear,  rigidly  pointed,  with  revolute,  scabrous 
margins,  about  iin.  long.  h.  2ft.  to  3ft.  (or  small  and  diffuse). 
1811.  (B.  R.  218.) 

STEXANTHIUM  (from  stenos,  narrow,  and  anthos, 
a  blossom ;  alluding  to  the  narrow  perianth  segments  and 
panicles).  ORD.  Liliaceas.  This  genus  embraces  five 
species  of  greenhouse  or  hardy,  bulbous  plants,  of  which 
one  is  a  native  of  North-west  Asia,  and  the  rest  are 
North  American.  Flowers  racemose  or  paniculate,  often 
nodding,  pedicellate  ;  perianth  whitish,  greenish,  or  dark 
purple,  narrowly  or  broadly  campanulate,  the  segments 
connate  in  a  very  short,  turbinate  tube,  spreading  above, 
narrow  or  lanceolate ;  stamens  six  ;  bracts  small  or  minute. 
Leaves  radical  or  at  the  base  of  the  stem,  long,  linear 
or  linear-lanceolate.  Stem  erect,  tall,  simple  except  the 
inflorescence,  sometimes  furnished  with  a  few  small  leaves. 
Only  three  species  call  for  mention  here.  They  thrive  in 
a  mixture  of  sandy  loam  and  peat,  and  may  be  increased 
by  division.  All  are  North  American. 
S.  angustifollum  (narrow-leaved),  fl.  greenish-white,  the  lower 

ones  often  sterile,  nearly  sessile  ;  perianth  about  4an.  in  diameter ; 

panicle  1ft.  to  2ft.  long,  4in.  to  iin.  broad,  composed  of  simple, 

spiked  racemes.    June  and  July.    1.  channelled,  1ft.  to  2ft.  long. 

Stem  2ft.  to  3ft.  high.    Hardy. 
S.  a.  gramineum  (Grass-like),    fl.    fewer   than   in  the  type. 

1.  narrower.     SYN.  Helonias  graminea  (B.  M.  1599). 
S.  frigidum  (frigid),    fl.,  perianth  purplish,  Ain.  to  iin.  long ; 

racemes  lateral,  ascending,  few-flowered ;  panicle  loose,  1ft  long. 

June.    I.,  radical  ones  five  or  six,  firm,  linear,  acute,  glabrous, 

2ft.  long.    Stem  2ft  to  3ft.   high,  with  a  few  reduced  leaves. 

1846.    Hardy.    (F.  d.  S.  468L  ;  J.  H.  S.  i.  32.) 
S.  occidentale  (Western),    fl.  dark  purple,  somewhat  resembling 

those  of  a  Hyacinth,  campanulate,  disposed  in  a  loose  raceme. 

Summer.    I.  two  to  four,  linear.    Stem  slender,  furnished  with  a 

few  reduced  leaves.    1881.    Hardy.    (R.  G.  1035,  f.  3,  and  1132,  f.  1.) 

STEXIA  (from  stenos,  narrow  ;  alluding  to  the  form 
of  the  pollen  masses).  ORD.  Orchidece.  A  small  genus 
(three  species)  of  stove,  epiphytal  orchids,  natives  of 
Guiana,  Columbia,  and  Peru.  Flowers  rather  large ; 
sepals  of  equal  length,  spreading,  the  lateral  ones  rather 
broader,  adnate  at  base  to  the  foot  of  the  rather  thick, 
erect  column ;  petals  similar  to  the  dorsal  sepal ;  lip 
continuous  with  the  foot  of  the  column,  fleshy,  broad, 
nearly  saccate,  the  lateral  lobes  small,  the  middle  one 
undivided,  or  all  broader  and  fimbriate,  the  disk  crested ; 
pollen  masses  four,  oblong-linear ;  scapes  short,  recurved, 
one-flowered.  Leaves  oblong  or  narrow,  coriaceous. 
Stems  shortened.  Pseudo-bulbs  clustered,  one  or  two- 
leaved.  For  culture,  see  Maxillaria. 


S.  flmbriata  (fringed),    fl.  light  yellow,  membra 


irked  at 


•inge 

the  base  of  the  elegantly-fringed"  lip  with  brownish-purple  dots  ; 
peduncles  erect.  I.  cuneate-oblong,  acute.  Columbia,  1869.  SYN. 
Chondrorhynca  fimbriata  (Ret.  B.  107). 

S.  guttata  (spotted).  This  species  is  closely  related  to  S.  pallida, 
but  differs  in  having  blunter  sepals  and  petals,  with  spots  of 
purple  on  a  straw-coloured  ground,  and  in  the  lip  being  blotched 
and  having  only  seven  callous  teeth.  Peru,  1880. 

S.  pallida  (pale).  /.  pale  citron-colour,  IJin.  or  more  in  diameter ; 
sepals  and  petals  linear,  acute ;  lip  spotted  with  red,  saccate, 
entire,  fleshy,  ovate;  scapes  radical,  prostrate.  August  to 
October.  I.  two  to  five,  oblong,  acute,  slightly  narrowed  and 
keeled  at  base,  sheathed  with  brownish,  spathaceous  scales. 
Stem  wanting.  Demerara,  1837.  (B.  R.  1838,  30.) 
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STENOCAKFUS  (from  stenos,  narrow,  and  tarpos. 

a   fruit;   alluding   to   the    usually   nearly   flat    follicles^. 

STNS.  Agnostvf,  Cybele.     ORD.  Proteacece.     A  genus  com- 

prising fourteen  species  of  stove  or  greenhouse  trees,  of 

which  three  are  Australian  and  the  rest  New  Caledonian. 

Flowers  yellow,  white,  or  red,  umbellate,  hermaphrodite 

slightly  irregular  ;  perianth  tube  elongated,  opening  alont 

the  lower  side  ;  limb  sub-globose,  recurred,  the  segment- 

at  length  separating;  anthers  sessile  within  the  concave 

lamina  ;    bracts   small    and   highly   caducous,   or    absent 

Leaves    alternate    or   scattered,    entire     or    deeply    pin- 

natifid  with  few  lobes.     Only  three  of  the   species   have 

been  introduced.     For  culture,  see  Lomatia. 

S.  rimTilngtiainfi  (Cunningham's).     A  synonym  of  S.  fiituah<f 

S.  Forsteri  (Forster".-).    /.   white  ;  perianth  four  to  five  line- 

long  ;  pedicels  longer  than  the  perianth  ;  umbels  solitary,  six  ti 

eight-flowered  ;  peduncles  terminal,  equalling  the  leaves.    June. 

t.  oblong,  obtuse,  attenuated  and  slightly  petiolate,  entire,  ten 

to  eighteen  lines  long,  three  to  six  lines  broad,  almost  veinless. 

Branches  terete;  branchlets  slender.      A.  3ft.      New  Caledonia, 

1850.    (L.  &  P.  F.  G.  ii.  p.  166.) 

S.  salignns  (Willow-like).  Beef  Wood.  jl.  greenish;  perianth 
usually  under  iin.  long  ;  pedicels  Jin.  to  iin.  long,  irregularly 
crowded;  peduncles  slender,  terminal  or  in  the  upper  axils, 
usually  shorter  than  the  leaves,  bearing  a  single  umbel  of  ten 
to  thirty  flowers.  June.  /.  ovate-lanceolate  or  elliptic,  acute, 
acuminate,  or  rarely  obtuse,  2in.  to  4in.  long,  tapering  into  short 
petioles.  A.  5ft  or  more.  Australia,  1719.  (B.  E  44L) 
S.  slnnatns  (sinuate).*  Fire-tree  or  Tulip-tree  of 
fl.  bright  red  ;  perianth  tube  Iin.  or  more  '. 
upwards  ;  peduncles  terminal,  2in.  to  4in.  long, 
umbel  of  twelve  to  twenty  flowers,  and  either  generally 
late  or  shortly  racemose.  June.  f.  petiolate,  either  undivided. 
oblong-lanceolate,  and  6in.  to  Sin.  long,  or  pinnatifld  and  above 
1ft.  long,  with  one  to  four  oblong  lobes  on  each  side.  k.  (in 
Australia)  60ft.  to  100ft.  1830.  STN.  S.  Cunninghamii 
(B.  M.  4263  ;  F.  d.  S.  iii.  7  ;  P.  M.  B.  xiv.  1). 

STENOCHILTJS  (from  stenos,  narrow,  and  chetios, 
a  lip;  alluding  to  the  narrow  lip  of  the  flower).  OKD. 
Myoporineae.  A  genus  comprising  eight  species  of  pretty. 
little,  greenhouse,  evergreen,  Australian  shrubs,  now  in- 
cluded, by  the  authors  of  the  "  Genera  Plantarum,"  under 
Eremophila.  Calyx  segments  five,  imbricated  at  base, 
usually  enlarged  after  flowering  ;  four  upper  lobes  of 
corolla  short  and  acute,  the  fifth  lowest  more  deeply 
separated  and  sometimes  narrow  ;  stamens  four  (with  one 
exception),  exserted.  Leaves  alternate  or  scattered. 
The  two  best-  known  species  are  here  described.  They 
thrive  in  sandy  peat,  and  may  be  increased  by  cutting?. 
inserted  in  sand,  under  a  glass. 

red,    or  with   these  colours 
brous,  or  slightly  pubescent  out- 

side, nearly  or  quite  Iin,  long,  the  tube  constricted  above  the 
ovary  ;  pedicels  solitary.  April  L  lanceolate,  or  rarely  elliptic- 
oblong  or  cuneate,  acute  or  obtuse,  entire  or  slightly  serrulated, 
usually  Jin.  to  Iin.  long.  A.  3ft  1803.  (B.  M.  1942  ;  B.  B.  572.) 
SV.NS.  5.  ineantu,  S.  viteonu  (B.  M.  2930).  The  correct  name 
lant  is  Er 


.  glaber  (glabrous).      JL  yellow 
variously  mixed;  corolla  glabrou 


of  this  plant  is 


Mia  Br 


S.  incanns  (hoary).    A  synonym  of  S.  glaber. 
S.  maculatus  (spotted).    Jl.  red,  more  or  less  variegated  with 
yellow,    or  quite  yellow,  solitary;   corolla   Iin.   or  more  long, 
the  lowest  lobe  separated  to  below  the  middle.    April.    I.  mostly 
lanceolate,  occasionally  varying   from  elliptic-oblong  to  linear, 
acute  or  obtuse,  entire,  above  Iin.  long.    A.  3ft    1820.    (B.R.647.) 
The  correct  name  of  this  plant  is  tremophila  macutata. 
S.  vlscosus  (clammy).    A  synonym  of  S.  glaber. 

STENOCHLJENA  Included  under  Acrostichum 
and  Lomaria. 

STSNOCOBiYNE  (from  stenos,  narrow,  and  koryne,  a 
club;  alluding  to  the  club-shaped  spur  of  the  lateral 
sepals).  OED.  Orchideci.  A  monotypic  genus.  The 
species  is  a  stove,  epiphytal  Orchid,  now  regarded,  by 
Bentham  and  Hooker,  as  a  member  of  the  genns  Bi- 
frenaria.  For  culture,  see  Maxillaria. 

S.  longicornia  (long-horned).  Jl.  orange,  spotted  with  brown ; 
lateral  sepals  ovate,  acute,  extended  into  a  long,  slender,  clavate 
spur ;  lip  long,  unguiculate,  three-lobed  at  apex ;  raceme  loose, 
many-flowered.  April.  /.  oblong-lanceolate,  sub-plicate,  shining. 
Pseudo-bulbs  elongated,  tetragonal  h.  Ht  Demerara,  1843. 

STENOOASTRA.       Included     under 
(which  M«). 

Vol.  LLL 


STENOGLOSSUM  ifrom  stenos,  narrow,  and  glossa, 
a  tongue;  alluding  to  the  long,  narrow  labellnm).  ORD. 
Orehideee.  A  monotypic  genus.  The  species  is  a  stove, 
epiphytal  Orchid,  having  racemose  flowers  and  narrow 
leaves,  allied  to  Epidendrum.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Andes 
of  tropical  America,  and  is  not  yet  known  to  cultiva- 
tion in  this  country. 

STENOGLOTTIS  (from  stenos,  narrow,  and  glotta, 
a  tongue ;  alluding  to  the  narrow  lip).  ORD.  Orehidece. 
A  monotypic  genns.  The  species  is  a  greenhouse,  ter- 
restrial Orchid,  allied  to  Habenaria.  It  thrives  in  a 
compost  of  loam  and  rotten  leaves,  with  the  addition  of 
small  pieces  of  decayed  wood  and  charcoal.  The  tem- 
perature of  an  intermediate  house  is  most  suitable. 
Water  must  be  plentifully  supplied  during  the  growing 
season.  Propagation  may  be  effected  by  division. 
S.  fimbriata  (fringed).  JL  rosy -pink,  rather  small,  scattered  on 

a  slender  spike,  sub-secund  ;   sepals  free,  sub-equal,  at  length 

spreading;  petals  similar,  but  smaller;   lip  spreading  from  the 

column,  narrow,  as  long  as  the  sepals,  trifld  at  apex,  not  spurred  ; 

column  very  short    I.  clustered  at  the  base  of  the  stem,  oblong. 

Root  tuberous,  or  consisting  of  fascicled,  fleshy  fibres.    South 

Africa,  1871.    (B.  M.  5872.) 

STENOLOM  A.    Included  under  Davallia  (which  see). 

STENOMESSON  (from  stenos,  narrow,  and  messon, 
middle ;  alluding  to  the  shape  of  the  perianth).  Including 
Callithauma,  Chrysiphiala,  Clitanthus,  Coburyia,  Necera. 
and  Sphaerothele.  ORD.  Amaryllidece.  This  genns  com- 
prises, according  to  Mr.  Baker,  nineteen  species  of  stove 
or  greenhouse,  bulbous  plants,  natives  of  tropical  America. 
Flowers  many  in  an  umbel,  very  rarely  reduced  to  one, 
often  on  pendulous,  recurved  pedicels ;  perianth  red, 
orange,  or  fulvous,  showy ;  tube  elongated,  sub-cylindrical, 
often  slightly  contracted  above  the  base  or  towards  the 
middle ;  lobes  sub-equal,  erect  or  more  or  less  spread- 
ing ;  stamens  erect,  connected  on  a  six-toothed  corona : 
involncral  bracts  two,  broad  or  narrow.  Leaves  appear- 
ing with  the  flowers,  linear  or  rather  broad,  loriform. 
Except  where  otherwise  indicated,  the  under-mentioned 
species  require  greenhouse  heat.  For  culture,  see  Hip. 


S.  anrantiacnm  (orange).  Jl.  nodding ;  perianth  yeUow,  the  seg- 
ments ovate,  erect ;  stamens  included ;  bracts  shorter  than  the 
pedicels  ;  umbels  two-flowered.  May.  1.  ligulate,  with  revolute 
margins.  A.  1ft  Quito,  1843.  (B.  R,  1844,  42,  and  R.  H.  1883, 
p.  296,  under  name  of  S.  Harttreyii.) 

S.  coccinenm  (scarlet).*  Jl.  four  to  eight  in  an  umbel,  drooping  ; 
perianth  bright  crimson,  l^in.  long,  the  oblong-lanceolate  seg- 
ments half  as  long  as  the  tul>e ;  scape  1ft  or  more  high,  firm, 
terete.  May.  I.  four  or  five,  1ft  or  more  long,  moderately  fleshy. 
Peruvian  Andes,  1850.  (Ref.  B.  309.)  ST>.  Cotntrgia  coccinea 
(B.  M.  3865). 

S.  crocemn  (yellow).  JL  nearly  erect,  four  in  an  umbel ;  perianth 
golden,  IJin.  long,  the  tube  curved,  the  limb  segments  con- 
nivent;  bracts  Iin.  long,  marcescent;  scape  1ft  long,  terete, 
glaucous.  May.  /.  linear-lanceolate  or  oval-lanceolate,  solitary, 
green  above,  whitish  beneath.  P<*u,  1820.  (B.  M.  2641,  under 
name  of  S.  Jlavum  B.  R.  778,  under  name  of  Ckrytiphiala 
jlaca.) 

S.  enrrtdentatum  (curved-toothed).  Jl.  shortly  pedicellate; 
perianth  golden  pale  greenish  below,  IJin.  long,  curved,  the 
segments  reflexed,  obtuse ;  coronal  teeth  recurved ;  bracts  iin. 
long,  marcescent ;  scape  terete,  6in.  long,  two-flowered.  Mav. 
I.  lanceolate-oval,  compressed,  sub-acute.  Pern,  1842.  (B.  M. 
2640.) 

S.  Hartwegii  (Hartweg's).    A  synonym  of  S.  avrantiaevm. 

S.  hnmilis  (dwarf).  /.,  perianth  scarlet,  nearly  Sin.  long,  the 
"  limb  some* 


tube  cylindrical, 


above,  the 


somewhat 


STN.  Coburyia  humilis  (B.  R.  1842,  46). 
S.  incarnata  (flesh-coloured).*  JL  very  shortly  pedicellate;  peri- 
anth  variable  hi  colour,  usually  ml,  nearly  Sin.  long,  glabrous, 
the  segments  ovate-elliptic,  slightly  obtuse,  spotted,  nearly  Iin. 
lone  ;  scape  four  or  five-flowered,  erect  about  2ft  high.  August 
L  linear,  narrowed  above,  obtuse,  entire,  succulent,  reticulate- 
nerved,  glabrous,  erect  lift  long,  Iin.  broad.  Quito,  1826. 
(R.  G.  1147.)  STN.  Oobmyia  intarnata  (S.  B.  F.  G.  ser.  ii.  17). 
wing  so-called  species  are  regarded,  by  Mr.  Baker,  as 
rently  only,  in  a  broad  sense,  varieties  differing  princi- 


The following  so-called  species 
"  apparently  only,  in  a  broad 
pally  in  the  colour  of  the  flower 


S.  L  fnlvmn  (fulvous).    JL,  perianth  tawny,  4$in.  long;  bracts 

persistent  ;  scape  above  2ft  long.    L  about  six,  linear-ligulate, 

3s 
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Stenomesson  -  continued. 

lift,  or  more  long.    SYN.   Cobursiia  fulva  (B.  M.   3221 ;  B.  R. 
1497). 

S.  i.  triohromum  (three-coloured),  fl.,  perianth  tube  scarlet, 
4iin.  long,  slightly  curved;  limb  segments  green  above  the 
middle,  paler  within.  1.  glaucous,  obtuse,  sub-erect.  SYN. 
Coburpia  trichnma  (B.  M.  3$67  and  5686). 

S.  i.  versloolor  (various-coloured),  fl.,  perianth  varying  in  colour 
from  scarlet  to  whitish-fulvou.s,  the  lower  part  curved,  lin.  long, 
the  upper  part  ventricose,  liin.  long;  limb  lin.  long,  the  seg- 
ments acute,  spotted  with  green  outside,  whitish  within.  I  2Jft. 
long,  2in.  broad.  SYN.  Coburgia,  vernicolor  (B.  R.  xxviu.  66). 

S  latifolium  (broad-leaved).  /.  shortly  pedicellate,  nearly  erect ; 
perianth  orTnge-yellow,  the  tube  cylindrical-infundibular,  the 
segments  spreading-recurved ;  scape  umbellately  five-flowered, 
green.  March.  I.  petiolate,  lanceolate-oblong,  acuminate  nar- 
rowed into  the  petioles,  striate-nerved.  h.  1ft.  Lima,  1837. 
Stove.  (B.  M.  3803.) 

S  luteo-vlride  (yellowish-green),  fl.  five  or  six  in  an  umbel,  on 
very  short  pedicels  ;  perianth  tube  greenish-yellow,  cylindrical, 
2in.  to  Sin.  long,  the  segments  yellow,  with  a  distinct,  green  keel, 
lin.  long;  corona  green,  *in.  long;  scape  lift.  long.  Spring. 
J.  about  four,  linear-lorate,  glabrous,  1ft.  long,  lin.  broad,  nar- 
rowed  gradually  to  the  point.  Andes,  1878.  (B.  M.  6508.) 

S.  pauolflorum  (few-flowered),  fl.  two  to  an  umbel,  one  sessile, 
the  other  pedicellate,  nearly  erect ;  perianth  yellow,  nearly  2in. 
Ion",  contracted  above  the  middle,  the  segments  green  at  back, 
concave,  lanceolate,  rigid  ;  stamens  exserted  ;  scape  glaucous. 
May.  1.  lanceolate,  narrowed  at  both  ends,  petiolate.  h.  1ft. 
Peru,  1822.  SYN.  Chrysiphiala  paueiflora  (H.  E.  F.  132). 

S.  Pearoei  (Pearce's).  fl.  six  to  eight  in  an  umbel ;  perianth 
greenish-yellow,  cemuous,  funnel-shaped,  the  segments  primrose- 
yellow,  tinged  externally  with  green,  oblong,  erecto-patent ; 
pedicels  2in.  to  4in.  long ;  scape  2ift.  to  3ft.  high,  firm,  slightly 
compressed.  May.  I.  lorate-lanceplate,  lift,  long,  narrowed 
gradually  upwards  to  an  acute  point,  and  downwards  into  a 
flattened  petiole  2in.  to  Sin.  long,  the  edges  rather  revolute 
Andes  of  Bolivia,  1872.  (Ref.  B.  308.) 

S.  Strickland!  (Strickland's),  fl.  five  or  six  in  an  umbel ;  peri- 
anth bright  red,  the  segments  longer  than  the  tube.  Spring. 
I.  petiolate,  oblong-lanceolate.  Andes  of  Ecuador,  1882. 

S.  suspensum  (suspended),  fl.  four  to  six,  drooping,  on  pedicels 
about  lin.  long  ;  perianth  bright  scarlet,  liin.  long,  the  tube  half 
its  length,  the  divisions  iin.  deep  ;  spathe  two-leaved,  liin.  long  ; 
scape  firm,  erect,  naked,  1ft.  high.  May.  I.  two,  linear,  acute, 
1ft.  long,  iin.  broad,  fleshy.  Peru,  1865.  (Ref.  B.  22.) 

S.  viridiflorum  (green-flowered),  fl.,  perianth  green,  very 
pretty ;  peduncle  short ;  bracts  marcescent,  deciduous  ;  scape 
erect,  6ft.  high,  terete,  smooth.  May.  1.  long,  flat,  ensiform, 
about  fin.  broad,  erecto-patent,  diverging.  Peru,  1839.  SYN. 
Callithauma  viridiflorum  (B.  M.  3866). 

S.  vitellinum  (yolk-of -egg-coloured).*  fl.  on  short  pedicels,  six  in 
an  umbel ;  perianth  yellow,  with  erect  segments ;  stamens  ex- 
serted ;  scape  7in.  long,  glaucous.  April.  I,  obovate-oblong, 
three  -  nerved,  petiolate,  recurved  at  the .  margins,  glaucous 
beneath,  h.  1ft.  Lima,  1842.  Stove.  (B.  R.  1843,  2.) 

STENOPTERA  (from  stenos,  narrow,  and  pteron,  a 
wing;  alluding  to  the  linear,  contracted  inner  segments 
of  the  perianth).  SYN.  Porphyrostachys.  OBD.  Orchideoe. 
A  small  genus  (three  species)  of  stove,  terrestrial  orchids, 
natives  of  the  mountains  of  tropical  America.  Flowers 
showy  or  mediocre,  in  a  dense  or  slender  spike.  Leaves 
clustered  at  the  base  oj  the  stem.  The  species  are  un- 
known to  cultivation. 

STENORHYNCHUS.  Included  under  Spiranthes 
(which  see). 

STENOS.  This  term,  used  in  Greek  compounds, 
signifies  narrow;  e.g.,  Stenophyllum,  narrow-leaved. 

STENOSEMIA.  Included  under  Acrostichum 
(which  see). 

STENOSOLENIUM.     A  synonym  of  Amelia. 

STENOSPERMATION  (from  stenos,  narrow,  and 
spermation,  a  diminutive  of  sperma,  a  seed  ;  in  allusion  to 
the  slender  seeds).  OBD.  Aroideaa  (Aracece).  A  genus 
consisting  of  about  seven  species  of  stove  herbs  or  sub- 
shrubs,  natives  of  tropical  America.  Flowers  all  herm- 
aphrodite ;  spathe  navicnlar,  convolute,  at  length  opening, 
wholly  deciduous;  spadix  long-stipitate,  inappendiculate, 
much  shorter  than  the  spathe,  cylindrical  ;  peduncle  ter- 
minal, straight.  Leaves  distichous,  coriaceous,  lanceolate, 
acuminate  ;  petioles  short  or  elongated,  sometimes  sheath- 
ing along  their  whole  length.  Caudex  elongated,  creeping, 
or  rooting  at  the  nodes.  8.  pompayanense,  the  only 


Stenospermation— continued. 

species  introduced,  requires   culture   similar   to   Spathi- 
pliyllum  (which  see). 

S.  pompayanense  (Pompayan).  ft.,  spathe  ivory-white,  boat- 
shaped,  Ions-cuspidate;  spadix  suffused  with  white,  about  2in. 
long.  I.  elliptic-oblong  or  oblong-lanceolate,  slightly  obtuse  at 
base ;  petioles  half  to  three-quarters  the  length  of  the  blades, 
sheathed  above  the  middle.  Caudex  ascending,  h.  1ft.  Poin- 
pavan  Andes,  1875.  Evergreen  perennial.  SY.NS.  S.  Wallisii  (B.  M. 
6334  and  O.  <J.  1875,  116-7),  Spat  hiphy  Hum  Wallisii. 
S.  Wallisii  (\Vallis').  A  synonym  of  S.  pompayanense. 

STENOSTEMUM.  A  synonym  of  Stenostomnm 
(which  see). 

STENOSTOMUM  (from  stenos,  narrow,  and  stoma, 
a  mouth  ;  alluding  to  the  shape  of  the  flowers).  SYNS. 
Stenostemum,  Sturmia.  OBD.  Rubiacece.  A  small  genu? 
(about  five  species)  of  pretty,  small,  stove,  evergreen  trees 
natives  of  the  West  Indies,  now  included,  by  Bentham  and 
Hooker,  as  a  section  of  the  genus  Antirrhcea.  Flowers 
white,  small,  cymose ;  calyx  five-toothed  ;  corolla  funnel- 
shaped,  five-lobed ;  stamens  five ;  peduncles  axillary. 
Leaves  opposite,  oval  or  oblong,  shortly  petiolate ;  sti- 
pules at  length  deciduous.  For  culture  of  the  two 
species  introduced,  see  Hamiltonia. 

S.  lucidum  (clear).  /.  distant ;  peduncles  once  or  twice  bifid 
below  or  at  the  middle.  May.  I.  elliptic  or  elliptic-oblong, 
chartaceous,  2in.  to  Sin.  long,  blunt,  shining-glabrous.  1818. 
A  small  tree. 

S.  tomentosnm  (tomentose).  /.  distant ;  peduncles  rather  ex- 
ceeding the  leaves,  once  or  twice  bind  about  the  middle.  May. 
I.  elliptic,  Sin.  to  4in.  long,  glabrous  above,  velvety-tomentose 
beneath.  1822.  A  small  tree. 

STENOTAPHRUM  (from  stenos,  narrow,  and 
taphros,  a  trench;  referring  to  the  cavities  in  the  rachis 
in  which  the  spikelets  are  seated).  SYN.  Diastemanthe. 
OBD.  Graminece.  A  small  genus  (two  or  three  species)  of 
stove,  creeping,  radicant  grasses,  inhabiting  tropical 
regions,  mostly  near  the  sea.  Spikelets  usually  two  or 
four  together  in  very  short  spikes,  embedded  in  the  alter- 
nate notches  of  the  broad  rachis  of  a  spike- like  panicle, 
the  rachis  of  the  partial  spike  usually  produced  into  a 
short  point  beyond  the  insertion  of  the  spikelets,  and 
the  common  rachis  often  disarticulating  transversely  be- 
tween the  notches  when  old ;  glumes  four ;  inflorescence 
terminal.  Leaves  flat  or  convolute,  spreading.  8.  ameri- 
canum,  the  only  species  in  cultivation,  is  a  curious,  peren- 
nial grass,  thriving  in  a  light,  loamy  soil.  It  may  be 
increased  by  seeds,  or  by  divisions. 

S.americamim  (American).  Australian  Buff  alo  Grass,  /..spikes 
solitary  and  terminal,  2in.  or  more  long,  the  rachis  flat  and 
flexuous,  readily  disarticulating  transversely  between  the  notches 


and  flat,    ciliated   at  the   orifice.      Stems  somewhat  flattened. 

h.  about  1ft.    Tropical  regions,  &c.    SYN.  S.  glabrum. 
S.  a.  variegatum  (variegated).*   I.  2in.  to  4in.  long,  blunt,  freely 

striped  with  creamy-white.      1874.      An  excellent  basket  plant. 

This  is  probably  the  plant  catalogued  by  some  nurserymen  as 

Steplianophorum  glabrum  variepatum. 
S.  glabrum  (glabrous).    A  synonym  of  S.  americanum. 

STEPHANANDRA  (from  Stephanos,  a  crown,  and 
aner,  andros,  a  male;  alluding  to  the  disposition  of  the 
stamens).  OBD.  Posacece.  A  monotypic  genus.  The 
species  is  a  hardy,  deciduous  shrub,  allied  to  Spiraea 
(which  see  for  culture). 

S.  flexuosa  (flexuous).  /.  white,  small,  disposed  in  corymbose 
panicles  or  racemes,  slenderly  pedicellate,  ebracteolate ;  calyx 
lobes  and  petals  five,  the  latter  spathulate.  July.  I.  alternate, 
petiolate,  incised,  or  pinnatifld  and  incised-serrate,  pubescent 
beneath  ;  stipules  leafy,  persistent.  Branches  slender,  distichous, 
flexuous.  Japan,  1870. 

STEPHANIA  (named  in  honour  of  Professor  Frederick 
Stephan,  of  Moscow,  who  died  in  1817).  SYN.  Olypea. 
OBD.  Menispemnacece.  A  small  genus  (three  species)  of 
stove  or  greenhouse  climbers,  natives  of  tropical  Africa 
or  Asia,  or  tropical  and  sub-tropical  Australia.  Flowers 
dioecious,  disposed  in  simple  or  compound  umbels ;  males 
with  six  to  ten,  females  with  three  to  five,  sepals.  Leaves 
usually  peltate.  The  species  introduced  require  similar 
treatment  to  Morisonia  (which  see). 
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Stephania — continued. 

S.  hernandlfolla  (Hernandia-leaved).  .It.  in  capitate  umbels,  on 
short  or  long,  axillary  peduncles  ;  petals  three  or  four  ;  rays  eight 
to  twelve,  with  subulate  bracts.  June.  I.  ovate  or  sub-deltoid, 
acute,  obtuse,  or  acuminate  at  apex,  truncate  or  sob-cordate  at 
base,  Sin.  to  6in.  in  diameter,  glabrous  or  thinly  pubescent  below 
or  on  both  surfaces  ;  petioles  liin.  to  4in.  long.  India. 

S.  rotunda  (round-leaved).  Jl.  orange ;  umbels  loosely  cymose. 
June.  1.  broadly  ovate  or  nearly  round,  irregularly  sinuate-lobed 
or  repand,  glabrous,  on  long  petioles.  Himalayas,  1866.  Green- 
house. 

STEPHANIA  (of  Willdenow).     A  synonym  of  Steri- 
phoma  (which  see). 

STEPHANIUM.     A  synonym  of  Palicourea  (which 

tee). 

STEPHANOCOMA  (from  Stephanos,  a  crown,  and 
torn*,  hair;  referring  to  the  crown-like  pappus).  OBD. 
Composite.  A.  monotypic  genus.  The 
species  is  a  greenhouse,  Thistle-like  herb, 
requiring  culture  similar  to  Berkheya 
(which  see). 
S.  cardnoides  (Thistle-like).  Jl.-heads  yellow, 

discoid,  small,  at  the  tips  of  the  branches, 

corymbose ;    involucral   scales  shorter  than 

the  disk,  in  many  rows,  subulate,  margined 

with  solitary,  slender  spines.      Autumn.     I. 

sparsely  setulose,  or  glabrous  on  both  sides, 

spiny-toothed  or  lobed,  long-decnrrent.    Stem 

erect,  striate,  sub-glabrous,    h.  2Jft    South 

Africa,    1864.     (B.  M.   5715,  under  name  of 

Stobcea  sph&rocephala.) 

STEFHANOLIRION.  A  synonym 
of  Tristagtna  (which  see). 

STEPHANOMEB.IA  (from  stepha- 
nos,  a  crown,  and  meris,  a  part ;  a  name 
of  no  particular  application).  STN. 
Jametia  (of  Nees).  OBD.  Composite. 
A  genus  comprising  about  eight  species 
of  hardy,  glabrous,  annual  or  perennial 
herbs,  natives  of  North-west  America. 
Flower-heads  pink  and  white,  radiate, 
sometimes  terminal  and  erect,  sometimes 
fascicled  at  the  sides  of  the  branches ; 
ray  florets  ligulate,  truncately  five- 
toothed  at  apex.  Leaves  alternate,  nar- 
row, entire,  remotely  toothed,  runcinate- 
pinnatifid,  or  the  cauline  ones  reduced 
to  short  scales.  Stems  erect,  simple  or 
divaricately  branched.  Probably  none 
of  the  species  are  now  grown  in  this 
country. 

STEP  HAN  OP  HOKUM  GLA 
BRUM  VARIEGATTJM.  See  Ste- 
notaphrum  americanum  varie- 
gatum. 

STEPHANOPHYSUM.  Included 
under  Ruellia  (which  see). 

STEPHANOTIS  (from  Stephanos, 
a  crown,  and  ous,  otos,  an  ear ;  alluding 
to  the  auricles  of  the  staminal  crown). 
STN.  Jasminanthes.  OBD.  Asclepiadece. 
A  genus  comprising  about  fourteen 
species  of  glabrous,  twining,  often  tall- 
climbing,  stove  shrubs ;  five  are  found  in  Madagascar, 
five  in  the  Malayan  Archipelago  and  South  China,  three 
in  Cuba,  and  one  in  Peru.  Flowers  white,  large,  simple, 
in  nmbelliform  cymes :  calyx  five-parted,  the  segments 
somewhat  leafy;  corolla  salver-shaped  or  nearly  funnel- 
shaped,  the  tube  cylindrical,  broader  at  the  base,  and 
dilated  at  the  throat,  the  limb  of  five  twisted  lobes; 
coronal  scales  five,  erect,  often  free  at  apex.  Leaves 
opposite,  coriaceous.  Only  two  of  the  species  have  been 
introduced.  8.  floribunda  is  a  beautiful  and  very  popular, 
stove  plant,  because  of  its  fragrant,  pure  white  blossoms, 
which  are  produced  in  great  profusion.  It  succeeds  best 
in  turfy  loam,  and  may  be  increased  by  cuttings  of  the 


Stephanotis — continued. 

previous  year's  growth,  inserted  singly  in  pots,  in  spring, 
and  placed  in  a  close  frame  with  a  temperature  of  60deg! 
Established  plants  do  best  when  placed  in  a  bed  of  pre- 
pared soil,  about  3ft.  square,  and  the  growths  trained  to  a 
trellis  beneath  the  roof.  8.  Thouarsii  thrives  under 
similar  treatment. 

S.  floribunda  (bundle-flowered).'  Clustered  Wax  Flower;  Mada- 
gascar Chaplet  Flower  ;  Madagascar  Jasmine.  JL  of  the  purest 
white,  highly  fragrant,  borne  freely  in  large  bunches ;  sepals 
ovate,  obtuse,  one-fourth  as  long  as  the  corolla  tube ;  segments 
of  the  corolla  ovate-oblong ;  coronal  scales  ovate,  shorter  than 
the  anthers;  peduncles  short,  scarcely  equalling  the  petioles. 
May.  (.  o?al  or  ovate-elliptic,  ample,  of  great  substance,  retnse 
or  Tory  shortly  uncinate  acuminate.  A.  10ft.  Madagascar,  1839 
See  Fig.  531.  (B.  v.  203 ;  B.  M.  4058 ;  G.  C.  n.  sTTxiv.  p  169 : 
P.  M.  B.  xi.  29.)  The  Elvaston  variety  is  a  compact -growing' 
floriferoos  form  (G.  C.  n.  a.,  xiv.,  p.  169 ) 


FIG.  631. 


FRUITING  BRANCH,  AND  PORTION  OF  L\ FLORESCENCE,  OF 
STEPHANOTIS  FLORIBUNDA. 

S.  Thouarsii  (Thonars').  /.,  sepals  ovate-lanceolate,  one-third 
the  length  of  the  corolla  tube;  coronal  scales  lanceolate  ex- 
ceeding the  anthers;  peduncles  equalling  the  petioles,  three- 
floweret!.  May.  I.  obovate  or  obovate-oblong,  shortly  acuminate. 
A.  10ft.  Madagascar,  1842. 


In  gardens,  these  are  best  constructed  of 

stone,  which  should  be  of  a  description  suitable  for  with- 
standing frost  and  exposure  to  all  weathers.  Steps  are 
necessary  for  affording  a  means  of  entering  glass  houses, 
when  the  latter  are  situated  above  the  ground  level, 
and  for  passing  from  one  terrace  walk  to  another,  when 
the  ground  is  too  steep  or  inconveniently  situated  for 
forming  a  slope  instead. 

Folding   Steps,  made   of   wood,  and  hinged  at  the  top, 
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Steps — continued. 

are  very  valuable  for  standing  upon  in  places  where  a 
ladder  cannot  be  used.  Two  pairs  of  folding  Steps,  with 
a  plank  resting  on  their  tops,  make  a  good  movable 
stage  for  the  use  of  workmen  engaged  in  clipping  high 
hedges,  &c. 

STERCULIA  (from  Sterculius,  a  god,  derived  from 
stercus,  dung;  the  flowers  and  leaves  of  some  of  the 
Bpecies  are  foetid).  Including  Brachy chiton  (kept  distinct 
in  this  work),  Delabechea,  Ivira,  and  Southwellia.  OBD. 
Sterculiacece.  Of  this  genus,  about  sixty  species  have 
been  described  as  such,  but  probably  not  more  than  fifty 
are  really  distinct;  they  are  stove  or  greenhouse,  ever- 
green trees,  inhabiting  the  warmer  regions  of  the  globe, 
being  most  plentiful  in  tropical  Asia.  Flowers  paniculate 
or  rarely  racemose,  the  inflorescence  usually  axillary; 
calyx  five-cleft  or  five-parted,  rarely  four-parted,  often 
coloured  ;  petals  wanting ;  staminal  column  bearing  at  the 
summit  fifteen  (or  rarely  ten)  stamens.  Leaves  undivided, 
lobed,  or  digitate.  The  species  introduced,  a  selection 
of  which  is  given  below,  succeed  in  a  light,  loamy  soil, 
or  a  compost  of  loam  and  peat.  Ripened  cuttings,  with 
the  leaves  intact,  will  readily  root  in  sand,  under  a 
hand-glass;  those  of  the  stove  species  require  a  moist 
heat. 

S.Balanghas(Balanghas).  /.  purplish,  panicled ;  calyx  segments 

linear,  five-cleft  to  the  middle,  the  segments  connivent.    June  to 

September.      I.     elliptic-oblong,    rather    blunt,    entire,    nearly 

smooth,    h.  30ft.    Malabar  and  East  Indies,  1787.    Stove. 

S.  Bidwilli  (Bidwill's).    The  correct  name  of  plant  described  in 

this  work  as  lirachychiton  Cidwilli. 

S.  discolor  (discoloured).*  /.  in  terminal,  contracted,  spicate 
panicles;  calyx  rose-red,  rusty-tomentose,  liin.  long,  between 
canipanulate  and  funnel-shaped.  I.  long-petiolate,  oin.  to  7in. 
long  and  broad,  pale  green,  cordate  or  bilobed  at  base,  with  a 
broad  or  narrow  sinus,  more  or  less  deeply  flve-lobed,  but  never 
beyond  the  middle.  A.  40ft  West  Australia,  1882.  Greenhouse. 
(B.  M.  6608.) 

S.  diversifolla  (variable-leaved).  Bottle-tree  of  Victoria.  The 
correct  name  of  plant  described  in  this  work  as  Brachychiton 
divergifolium. 

8.  Ivira  (Ivira).  fl.  yellowish,  with  spreading  segments,  in  pani 
cles ;  carpels  bristly.  July.  {.  ovate,  smooth,  acuminated  at  the 
apex,  entire,  rarely  three-lobed.  h.  20ft.  to  60ft.  South  America, 
1793.  Stove. 

8.  lanceolate  (lanceolate-leaved).  .//.  reddish-brown,  stellate,  in 
small,  axillary  panicles  ;  calyx  segments  spreading,  not  cohering 
at  base  ;  racemes  simple.  Summer.  I.  quite  entire,  smooth, 
ovate-lanceolate,  h.  20ft.  China.  Greenhouse.  (B.  B.  1256.) 
8.  macrophylla  (large-leaved).  /.  yellow ;  calyx  five-cleft,  with 
spreading  segments  ;  panicles  lateral,  drooping.  July.  I.  deeply 
cordate,  obtuse,  undivided,  tomentose  beneath.  East  Indies, 
1822.  A  large,  stove  tree. 

S.  platanifolia  (Plane-leaved).  Chinese  Parasol.  /.  panicled. 
I  large,  highly  glabrous,  cordate,  three  to  ttve-lobed ;  lobes 


FIG.  552.  Fauns  AND  LEAF  OF  STEJICULIA  Bi'i'tsiais. 


Sterculia — continued. 

terminating  in  an  acute  point,  the  sinuses  rounded  ;    petioles 
terete.    China.    A  tall,  greenhouse  tree. 
S.  pubesccns  (downy).    A  synonym  of  S.  tragacantlias. 


FIG.  533.  DEHISCING  Faun  AND  SEED  OF  STERCULIA  RUPESTRIS. 

S.  rupestris  (rock-loving).  Bottle-tree.  Jl.,  calyx  canipanulate, 
deeply  lobed ;  panicle  tomentose,  usually  longer  than  the 
petioles.  Summer.  I.  glabrous,  either  quite  entire,  oblong- 
linear  or  lanceolate,  3in.  to  6in.  long,  or  digitate,  of  live  to  nine 
sessile  leaflets,  often  above  6in.  long.  Australia,  1880.  A  good- 
sized,  greenhouse  tree,  the  trunk  often  swelling  to  a  large  size 
—hence  the  common  name.  See  Figs.  532  and  533.  SYN.  Dela- 
bechea rupestris. 

S.  tragacanthse  (tragacanth).  Tragacanth  Gum-tree  of  Sierra 
Leone.  Jl.  red-brown;  calyx  segments  equalling  the  turbinate 
tube ;  panicle  axillary,  coarctate,  tomentose.  Summer.  I.  ovate, 
acute,  obtuse  at  base,  tomentose  beneath.  A.  20ft.  Guinea, 
1793.  Stove.  (B.  B.  1363.)  SYN.  S.  pubcscens. 

S.  villosa  (villous).  JL,  calyx  downy  outside,  pinkish  within ; 
style  recurved  ;  panicle  compound,  pendulous.  June.  I.  five  to 
seven-lobed,  acuminate,  velvety-toinentose  beneath.  A.  15ft. 
East  Indies,  1805.  Stove. 

STERCULIACEJE.  A  natural  order  of  usually 
soft-wooded  herbs,  shrubs,  or  trees,  mostly  inhabiting 
tropical  and  sub-tropical  regions.  Flowers  regular,  herm- 
aphrodite or  unisexual ;  calyx  gamosepalous,  usually  per- 
sistent, more  or  less  deeply  five-cleft,  rarely  four  or  three- 
cleft,  the  lobes  valvate ;  petals  five,  hypogynous,  free  or 
adnate  at  base  with  the  staminal  tube,  often  marcescent- 
persistent,  twisted-imbricated,  or  wanting  ;  stamens  very 
variable  ;  inflorescence  axillary  or  rarely  terminal,  race- 
mose or  cymosG'paniculate,  or  rarely  reduced  to  a  solitary 
flower.  Fruit  dry  or  rarely  baccate.  Leaves  alternate, 
or  very  rarely  nearly  opposite,  sometimes  simple,  penni- 
nerved  or  palminerved,  entire,  toothed,  or  lobed,  some- 
times digitately  three  to  nine-foliolate ;  stipules  at  the 
bases  of  the  petioles,  very  rarely  wanting.  Sterculiacece 
contain  an  abundant  mucilage,  combined,  in  the  old  bark 
of  the  woody  species,  with  a  bitter,  astringent  matter, 
and  are  emetics  and  stimulants.  The  dried  and  split 
cotyledons  of  the  seeds  of  Theobroma  Cacao  are  called 
cocoa  nibs,  and,  when  ground  and  made  into  a  paste, 
chocolate.  The  seeds  comprise,  among  other  properties, 
a  fixed  and  solid  oil,  known  as  cocoa  butter.  The  order 
embraces  about  forty-six  genera,  and  520  species.  These 
are  classified,  by  the  authors  of  the  "  Genera  Plantarum," 
under  seven  tribes:  Buettneriece,  Dombeyece,  Eriolcenece, 
HelicterecB,  Hermanniece,  Lasiopetalece,  and  Sterculieoe. 
Illustrative  genera  are :  Buettneria,  Cola,  Commersonia, 
Helicteres,  Lasiopetaluin,  Sterculia. 

STEREOSANDRA  (from  stereos,  rigid,  and  aner, 
andros,  a  male  or  anther  ;  in  reference  to  the  upright 
stamen).  OKD.  Orchidece.  A  monotypic  genus.  The 
species  is  a  stove,  terrestrial,  leafless  orchid,  bearing  a 
loose  raceme  of  shortly-pedicellate,  medium-sized  flowers. 
It  is  a  native  of  Java,  and  has  not  been  introduced  to 
cultivation  in  this  country. 

STEREOXYLON.     A  synonym  of  Escullonia. 
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A  synonym  of  Sterigma 


STERIGMA  (from  atengma,  a  fork  ;  the  larger 
stamens  are  connected  at  the  base  and  forked  at  the 
top).  STN.  Sterigmostemon.  OBD.  Cruciferce.  A  genns 
comprising  five  species  of  hardy,  robnst,  perennial  herbs, 
natives  of  Asia  Minor,  Persia,  the  Caspian  region,  and 
Siberia.  -•  Flowers  yellow,  rather  large,  in  elongated, 
ebracteate  racemes ;  sepals  sub-erect ;  pedicels  rather 
thick,  spreading.  Leaves  entire  or  pinnatifid.  One  or 
two  of  the  species  have  been  introduced,  but  they  are 
now  probably  lost  to  cultivation. 

STERIGMA.  A  term  applied  to  any  foliaceous 
prolongation  of  the  blade  of  a  leaf  down  on  the  stem 
by  decnrrence. 

STERIGMOSTEMON. 
(which  see). 

STERILE.  Barren.  A  male  or  staminate  flower 
is  commonly  said  to  be  Sterile. 

STERIPHOMA  (from  steriphoma,  a  foundation ;  in 
allusion  to  the  large  fruit-stalk).  STNS.  Rcemeria  (of 
Trattinick),  Stephania  (of  Willdenow).  OBD.  Cappa- 
ridece.  A  small  genus  (three  species)  of  stove,  unarmed 
shrubs,  natives  of  Pern,  New  Grenada,  Venezuela,  and 
the  Trinity  Islands.  Flowers  orange,  showy;  calyx  two 
or  four-lobed  at  apex,  irregularly  ruptured;  torus  very 
short ;  petals  four,  sessile ;  stamens  six ;  racemes  terminal ; 
peduncles  thick  ;  pedicels  thickened  at  the  apex,  infracted 
or  recurved,  one-flowered.  Leaves  long-petiolate,  one- 
f oliolate ;  leaflet  lanceolate,  entire  ;  petiole  thickened  at 
the  apex.  The  only  species  introduced  is  well  worth 
cultivating  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  its  flowers.  It 
thrives  in  a  compost  of  equal  parts  loam,  peat,  and 
sand.  Cuttings  should  be  taken  from  young  wood, 
inserted  in  a  pot  of  sand,  and  plunged  in  heat,  under  a 
hand  glass. 

S.  cleomoides  (Cleome-like).»  fl.  with  a  reddish-brown  calyx  and 
yellow  petals  and  stamens.  April  to  July.  I.  oblong-lanceolate, 
much  acuminated,  scarcely  longer  than  the  footstalks.  A.  6ft. 
Caraccas,  1823.  SYN.  S.  paradoxum  (B.  M.  5788;  F.  d.  S.  564-5 ; 
L.  &  P.  F.  G.  i.  73,  p.  107.) 
S.  paradoxum  (paradoxical).  A  synonym  of  S.  cUonwides. 

STERJS.  Now  included  under  Hydrolea  (which 
see). 

STERNBERGIA  (named  in  honour  of  Count  Caspar 
Sternberg,  1761-1838,  a  celebrated  botanist).  Mount 
Etna  Lily.  Including  Oporanthus.  OBD.  Amaryllideoe. 
Of  this  genus,  about  twelve  species  have  been  described, 
but,  according  to  Mr.  Baker,  not  more  than  four  are 
distinct  as  such;  they  are  hardy,  bulbous  plants,  inhabiting 
Eastern  Europe  and  the  Mediterranean  region.  Flower 
often  solitary;  perianth  funnel-shaped,  straight,  with  a 
short  or  rather  long  tube,  and  linear  or  lanceolate,  equal, 
erecto-patent  lobes ;  stamens  equally  affixed  at  the  throat 
or  the  bases  of  the  lobes;  bracts  membranous,  hyaline, 
tubular  at  base;  scape  short,  sometimes  very  short,  solid. 
Leaves  late  or  cotemporary  with  the  flowers.  Bulb 
tunicated.  8.  lutea  is  a  popular  and  valuable  plant, 
on  account  of  its  yellow  flowers  being  produced  in 
autumn.  The  genns  may  be  divided  into  two  sections, 
viz.,  Sternbergia  proper,  having  autumnal  flowers,  with 
a  cylindrical  tube,  and  leaves  produced  in  spring;  and 
Oporanthus,  with  short-tubed,  funnel-shaped  flowers,  pro- 
duced, with  the  leaves,  in  October.  To  the  first  section 
belong  8.  colchiciflora,  8.  macrantha,  and  S.  Schubertii. 
8.  lutea  and  its  forms  comprise  the  second  section. 
Only  a  couple  of  species  call  for  mention  here.  They 
succeed  best  in  soil  of  a  good  depth,  and  in  a  sheltered 
position.  The  bulbs  may  be  placed  from  4in.  to  Gin.  below 
the  surface  when  planting. 

S.  colchiciflora  (Colchicum-flowered).  fl.  sessile,  erect,  odorous ; 
perianth  tube  yellowish- white,  straight,  partly  subterraneous,  five 
to  nine  lines  long ;  limb  yellow,  erecto-patent,  lin.  to  Hin.  long, 
the  segments  striate-nerved  ;  scape  subterraneous,  one-flowered. 
Autumn.  J.  produced  in  spring,  rarely  in  autumn,  usually  five, 


Sternbergia 


iitinued. 


erect,  twisted,  carinate,  obtusely  callous,  tin.  long,  one  line  or 
more  broad.  Hungary  and  Roumelia,  1816.  (B.  R.  2008.) 
S.  lute*  (yellow).»  Winter  Daffodil;  Yellow  Star  Flower. 
fl.,  perianth  yellow,  IJin.  to  2jin.  long,  turbinate-campanulate  ; 
tube  straight,  funnel-shaped  ;  segments  slightly  concave,  obtuse 
or  emarginate,  twelve  to  seventeen  lines  long ;  scape  2in.  to  4in. 
long.  Autumn.  I.  five,  six,  or  more,  arcuate-renexed,  linear- 
lorate,  obtusely  carinate,  canaliculate,  obtuse,  dark  green,  6in.  to 
12in.  long,  four  to  six  lines  broad.  Central  Europe,  1596.  See 


no.  534.  STERMJERGIA  LUTEA. 


Fig.  534.    STN.  Amaryllis  lutea,  (B.  M.  290 ;  S.  F.  O.  310).    This 

plant  is  supposed  to  be  the  "  Lily  of  the  Field,"  of  Scripture. 

The    following,    often  classified   as   species,  are  regarded,    by 

Mr.  Baker  as  mere  varieties : 
S.  L   exigua  (mean),     fl.  erect;  perianth  tube  campanulate, 

with  equal  segments ;  scape  lin.  long.     I.  one  to  three,  short. 

North  Africa,  1820. 
S.  L  Fischeriana  (Fischer's),    fl.  pale  yellow ;  perianth  scarcely 

llin.  long;   scape  9in.  long,  mostly  underground.     Spring.     {. 

erect,  loriform,  quite  flat    Karabagh,  1868.     (R.  G.  576,  under 

name  of  S.  Fischeriana.) 
S.  1.  grseca  (Grecian).    A  form  with  short  peduncle,  leaves  short 

at  flowering  period,  finally  4in.  to  Sin.  long   by  ,\in.  broad. 

Greece. 
S.  1.  sicula  (Sicilian).*     A  variety  bearing  larger  flowers,  with 

more  acute,  narrower  perianth  segments.    Sicily. 

STEUDEL1A  (of  Sprengel).  A  synonym  of  Erythn- 
zylon. 

STEUDNERA  (named  after  Dr.  Stendner,  of  Gorlitz, 
a  German  botanist).  OBD.  Aroidece  (Aracece).  A  small 
genns  (three  or  four  species)  of  stove,  herbaceous  per- 
ennials, natives  of  Burmah.  Flowers  all  perfect,  dense, 
the  females  much  shorter  than,  the  males ;  spathe  opening, 
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very  shortly  convolute  at  base,  ovate-lanceolate,  at  length 
reflexed  above  the  middle,  marcescent;  spadix  much 
shorter  than  the  spathe,  part  of  the  back  female  flowers 
adnate;  peduncle  short.  Leaves  long-petiolate,  peltate, 
ovate-oblong,  emarginate  at  base.  Caudex  thick,  elon- 
gated, ascending,  membranous-sheathed.  S.  colocasice- 
folia an£  its  variety  are  the  only  members  of  this  genus 
yet  introduced.  These  thrive  in  a  soil  composed  of  rich, 
sandy  loam,  leaf  mould,  and  bits  of  broken  charcoal,  well 
mixed  and  drained.  A  moist  atmosphere  is  desirable, 
and  a  resting  period  necessary.  Propagation  may  be 
effected  by  suckers,  by  cuttings,  or  by  division  of  the 
roots  tock. 

S.  colocasimfolia  (Colocasia-leaved).  fl.,  spathe  yellowish, 
more  or  less  dark  purple  within,  becoming  recurved  so  as  to 
expose  the  spadix,  which  is  whitish,  one-third  as  long  as  the 
spathe,  and  erect  I.  of  an  obscure  green  above,  paler  beneath  ; 
petioles  sometimes  of  a  somewhat  violet  colour.  Stems  short, 
thick,  fleshy.  1869.  (L  H.  n.  s.  90  ;  R.  G.  633.) 
S.  C.  discolor  (two-coloured),  fl.,  spathe  yellow  on  both  sur- 
faces, the  base  reddish-purple.  I.  marked  between  the  primary 
veins  above  with  a  senes  of  broad,  brownish-purple  blotches. 
A.  1ft  1874.  (B.  M.  6076  and  F.  d.  S.  2201,  under  name  of 
S.  colocasicefolia.) 

STEVENIA.  Included  under  Arabis. 
STEVENSONIA  (named  after  Stevenson,  formerly 
Governor  of  the  Island  of  Mauritius  and  its  dependencies). 
SYN.  Phcenicophorium.  OBD.  Palmce.  A  monotypic  genus. 
The  species  is  a  noble,  stove  Palm.  It  thrives  in  a  hot, 
moisture-laden  atmosphere,  and  suffers  if  the  temperature 
falls  too  low,  or  the  air  becomes  dry.  The  mixture  best 
adapted  for  it  is  a  well-drained,  fibrous  peat,  with  pieces 
of  charcoal  and  turfy  loam  and  sand  intermixed.  Pro- 
pagated by  means  of  imported  seeds. 

S.  grandifolia  (large-leaved).*   fl.,  lower  spathes  IJft.  long,  the 
upper  ones  club-shaped,  smooth,  2ft.  to  3jft  long ;  spadix  3ft. 
to  6ft.  long ;   peduncle  lift  to  3ft  long,  compressed  at  base. 
fr.  orange-red,  4in.  to  lin.  long.    I.  cuneate-obovate,  bifid,  oblique 
at  base,  deeply  laciniated  down  the  side,  with  incised  segments  ; 
petioles  9in.  to  18in.  long,  glabrous,  pale  green,  convex  below ; 
sheaths  2ft.  to  3ft.  long,  hoary,  scaly,  and  spiny.    Stem  very  spiny 
when  young,  less  so  when  old.    h.  40ft.    Seychelles,  1865.    SYNS. 
Areca  sechellarum,  Astrocaryum  Borsipnyanum  and  A.  pictum 
(all  of  gardens),  Phcenicophorium  sechellarum  (I.  H.  433). 
STEVIA  (named   after   Peter    James    Esteve,    M.D., 
Professor  of  Botany  at  Valencia,  in  the  sixteenth  century). 
OBD.    Compositce.      A   genus    of    stove,    greenhouse,    or 
hardy  herbs  or   sub-shrubs,  rarely  diffuse.       More  than 
100  species  have  been  described  by  various  authors,  but  the 
number  may  be  reduced;  they  inhabit  the  warmer  parts 
of  America.     Flower-heads  white  or  purplish,  paniculate 
or  corymbose ;  involucre  cylindrical ;  bracts   five  or  six ; 
receptacle  flat,  naked;    florets    five,  equal,   regular,  five- 
cleft,  tubular ;  achenes  narrow ;  pappus  paleae  or  bristles 
two  or  many.     Leaves  opposite,  or  the  upper  ones  alter- 
nate,  often    triple-nerved    and    serrated,   sometimes    tri- 
sected or  entire.    The  under-mentioned  species  are  rather 
pretty,  perennial  herbs,  and,  except  where  otherwise  stated, 
all  succeed  in   the  open  flower-border,  in  summer.      The 
protection    of   a  frame   is    necessary  in   severe   weather. 
Propagation  may  be  effected  by  seeds,  by  cuttings,  or  by 
divisions. 

S.  breviaristata  (short-awned).  fl.-heads  of  a  beautiful  rose- 
colour,  disposed  in  a  dense  corymb ;  florets  with  a  long  tube  and 
a  limb  of  five  spreading  segments  ;  pappus  of  three  rather  strong, 
rigid  crowns,  short.  July.  I.  opposite,  nearly  glabrous,  coarsely 
serrated,  attenuated,  or"  - 
Branches  downy,  h. 

S.  Eupatoria  (Hemp  Agrimony-like),  fl.-heads  in  fastigiate, 
rather  loose  corymbs  ;  florets  white,  flesh-coloured  in  the  tube, 
twice  as  long  as  the  involucre.  August  I.  lanceolate,  somewhat 
attenuated  into  the  petioles,  three-nerved,  the  upper  ones  obso- 
letely  serrated,  h.  lift  Mexico,  1826.  (B.  M.  1849.)  SYN. 
S.  punctata. 

S.  fascicularis  (fascicled).    A  synonym  of  S.  rhombifolia. 

S.  hyssopifolia  (Hyssop-leaved).    A  synonym  of  S.  paniculata. 

S.  iveefolia  (Iva-leaved).    A  synonym  of  S.  serrata. 

S.  ovata  (orate-leaved).  fl.~heads  white,  in  rather  compact,  fas- 
tigiate  corymbs.  August.  I.  ovate,  serrated,  cuneate  at  base, 


,*  t/ouv.iatnj ;  upper  ones  lanceolate, 
to   3ft.      Tucuman,    1836.      Stove. 


Stevia — continued. 

entire  ;  upper  ones  oblong,  sub-entire.    Stem  erect,  paniculate. 
h.  2ft    Mexico,  1816. 

S.  paniculata  (paniculate),  fl.-heads  white,  the  tubes  of  the  ray 
florets,  which  are  longer  than  the  involucre,  purplish  ;  peduncles 
slightly  branched,  three  or  four-headed,  corymbose.  August. 
L,  lowest  ones  opposite,  ovate ;  upper  ones  alternate,  ovate- 
oblong,  serrated,  cuneate  at  base,  entire,  the  uppermost  ones 
linear-lanceolate.  Stem  erect,  shortly  pubescent,  paniculate. 
h.  lift.  Mexico,  1824.  (B.  M.  1861,  under  name  of  S.  hyssc^. 
folia.) 

S.  pedata  (pedate-leaved).  fl.-heads  loosely  corymbose ;  in- 
volucre purplish ;  florets  white,  all  tubular  ;  anthers  dark  purple. 
July  to  September.  I.  alternate,  pedate,  generally  seven-cleft ; 
leaflets  linear,  quite  entire,  with  revolute  margins  ;  petioles 
channelled,  trifid.  Stem  erect,  branched  towards  the  top.  h.  1ft. 
Mexico,  1803.  (B.  M.  2040.)  The  correct  name  of  this  plant  is 
Florestina  pedata. 

S.  pubescens  (downy).  fl.-heads  purple;  involucre  pubescent; 
pappus  paleaceous;  corymbs  fastigiate,  rather  dense.  August. 
I.,  lower  ones  opposite,  sub-spathulate,  toothed  at  apex,  at- 
tenuated into  the  petioles ;  upper  ones  scattered,  linear,  sub- 
entire.  Stem  simple,  somewhat  erect,  pubescent,  h.  lift. 
Mexico,  1823. 

S.  punctata  (dotted).    A  synonym  of  S.  Eupatoria. 

S.  purpurea  (purple).  fl.-heads  purple,  in  slightly  coarctite 
corymbs  ;  involucre  pale  greenish  ;  pappus  paleaceous  and  three- 
awned.  August  1.  lanceolate,  alternate ;  lower  ones  obovate, 
channelled,  narrowed  into  the  petioles,  serrulated  at  apex.  Stem 
erect,  velvety-pubescent,  much-branched,  h.  IJft  Mexico,  1812. 
(B.  R.  93,  under  name  of  S.  Eupatoria.) 

S.  rhombifolia  (rhomb-leaved),  fl.-heads  white  or  yellow  and 
white,  rarely  red,  in  fascicles  at  the  tips  of  the  branches.  Septem- 
ber. L,  lower  ones  rhomboid-ovate,  crenate-serrated  ;  upper  ones 
often  alternate,  narrower,  and  more  entire,  h.  lift  Mexico, 
1827.  (B.  R.  xxiv.  59,  under  name  of  S.  fascicularis.) 

8.  serrata  (saw-edged),  fl.-heads  white  or  pink,  in  fastigiate 
corymbs  ;  pappus  bristly,  two  or  often  three-awned.  August. 
1.  alternate,  somewhat  fascicled,  linear  -  lanceolate,  slightly 
glabrous,  serrated,  entire  at  base  and  attenuated  into  the  petioles. 
Stem  erect,  branched,  pubescent,  h.  lift.  Mexico,  1827.  SYN. 
S.  iveefolia. 

S.  trachclioides  (Throatwort-like).  fl.-heads  purple ;  involucral 
scales  downy,  mucronate-acuminate ;  pappus  crown-like,  very 
short ;  corymbs  clustered,  many-headed.  August.  I.  of  the 
lower  branches  opposite,  cuneate  at  base  or  entire,  sessile  ;  the 
rest  broadly  ovate,  slightly  acute,  deeply  crenate-serrate,  hairy 
on  both  sides.  Stem  erect,  densely  velvety-pubescent  h.  2Jft 
.Mexico,  183C.  Greenhouse.  (B.  M.  3856.) 

STEWARTIA.     See    Stuartia. 

STIBASIA.     Included  tinder  Marattia. 

STICHUS.  A  term  which,  used  in  Greek  com- 
pounds, denotes  a  rank  or  row :  e.g.,  Distichous,  two- 
ranked. 

STICKMANNIA.  A  synonym  of  Dichorisandra 
(which  see). 

STIFFTIA  (so  called  after  A.  J.  Stifft,  1760-1836, 
Imperial  Physician  in  Austria).  SYNS.  Aristomenia, 
Augusta,  Sanhilaria.  OBD.  Compositce.  A  genus  com- 
prising four  or  five  species  of  stove,  glabrous  trees  and 
shrubs,  natives  of  Brazil  or  Guiana.  Flower-heads 
yellow  or  orange,  large  and  solitary  or  few  together,  or 
smaller  and  paniculate ;  involncral  bracts  in  many  series, 
imbricated,  obtuse,  appressed,  the  outer  ones  gradually 
shortening;  receptacle  naked,  foveolate;  florets  tubular, 
with  a  limb  of  five,  narrow,  revolute  lobes  ;  achenes 
elongated;  pappus  bristles  in  many  series.  Leaves  alter- 
nate, coriaceous,  entire.  8.  chrysantha  is  a  fine,  showy, 
evergreen  shrub,  requiring  a  well-drained,  turfy  loam,  and 
a  light,  airy  situation.  It  is  propagated  by  cuttings  of 
the  young  wood,  inserted  in  sandy  soil,  under  a  bell 
glass,  in  bottom-heat. 

S.  chrysantha  (golden-flowered),  fl.-heads  orange-colour,  2in. 
in  diameter,  solitary  ;  florets  indefinite  ;  pappus  saffron-colour. 
February  to  April.  I.  lanceolate,  acuminate,  h.  6ft  Brazil, 
1840.  (B.  M.  4438.) 

STIGMA  (from  stigma,  a  mark ;  in  allusion  to  the 
Stigma  being  a  mark  or  spot  on  the  style).  That  part 
of  the  pistil  of  a  flower  which  is  fitted  to  receive  the 
pollen  when  mature,  and  to  permit  the  passage  of  pollen 
tubes  for  the  fertilisation  of  the  ovules.  It  is  peculiar 
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Stigma— continued, 

in  having  its  surface  covered  with  long  cells,  attached 
loosely  by  one  end  to  the  cells  below,  with  the  other 
end  free.  These  cells  secrete  a  sticky  fluid,  which 
retains  the  pollen  grains  when  they  touch  it,  and  also 
stimulates  them  to  emit  tubes  (see  Pollen).  The  tubes 
can  readily  pass  in  between  the  loosely-arranged  cells 
of  the  Stigma,  and  then  down  the  loose  "  conducting 
tissue "  of  the  style  and  ovary.  The  Stigma  has  no 
epidermis  upon  it,  in  which  it  differs  from  all  other  parts 
of  flowering  plants.  It  is  usually  situated  on  the  tip 
or  along  one  side  of  the  style ;  or  the  hitter  may  be 
absent,  in  which  case  the  Stigma  is  situated  on  the 
tip  of  the  ovary.  It  may  be  displaced  from  this  position 
by  inequality  of  growth  in  the  two  sides  of  the  ovary. 
Each  carpel  has  a  Stigma ;  but  where  two  or  more  carpels 
are  closely  united,  the  Stigmata  may  also  be  so  united 
as  to  appear  like  one.  In  those  flowers  that  are  pollinated 
by  wind  (e.g.,  Grasses),  the  Stigma  is  frequently  covered 
with  long,  spreading  hairs ;  while  in  those  pollinated 
by  insects,  and  in  cleistogamons  flowers,  the  Stigma  is 
usually  small,  and  confined  to  the  tip  of  the  style,  or 
to  a  narrow  line  on  one  side  of  it. 

STIGMAFHYLLON  (from  stigma,  and  phyUon,  a 
leaf;  alluding  to  the  stigmas  being  expanded  into  a 
sort  of  leaf).  ORD.  Malpighiatece.  A  genus  comprising 
about  fifty  species  of  handsome,  stove,  climbing  shrubs, 
natives  of,  tropical  America.  Flowers  yellow ;  calyx 
five-parted,  eight-glanded ;  petals  nngniculate,  unequal, 
glabrous  ;  stamens  ten,  unequal,  six  being  perfect ;  corymbs 
umbellifonn,  on  axillary  and  terminal  branchlets  or  pe- 
duncles; pedicels  minutely  bracteate  at  base,  articulated 
and  bibracteolate  below  the  middle.  Leaves  generally 
opposite,  of  two  forms,  entire  or  denticulate,  rarely 
lobed;  petioles  biglandular;  stipules  minute.  The  species 
best  known  to  cultivation  are  described  below.  They 
will  grow  in  a  mixture  of  loam,  leaf  soil,  and  peat,  with 
the  addition  of  some  sharp  sand.  Cuttings,  made  from 
ripened  wood,  will  root  freely  if  inserted  in  sandy  soil, 
under  a  hand  glass,  in  heat,  taking  about  three  or  four 
weeks  to  do  so. 

S.  aristatnm  (awned).  JL,  petals  fenbriated ;  umbels  peduncu- 
late, few-flowered.  June  to- August.  L,  cauline  ones  glabrous, 
sagittate-hastate,  angled,  acute  Tthose  on  the  younger  brancblets 
often  oblong,  entire;  petiole*  biglandnlar  at  apex.  A.  15ft. 
Brazil.  1832^(R  B.  1650) 

Golden  Vine.  *.  large,  three  to  six  in  an 
fringed,  with  long  claws.  October.  L  opposite, 
cordate,  oblique  at  the  base,  smooth,  ciliated,  glaucous.  Brazil 
1796.  A  tall  climber.  (P.  M.  B.  xv.  77.) 

S.  diversifolinm  (variable-leaved).  JL,  pedicels  articulated  at 
the  base.  June.  L  shining  above,  pubescent  or  tomentose 
beneath,  ovate  or  oblong-linear,  rounded  or  almost  cordate  at 
base;  petiolar  glands  close  to  the  leaf.  West  Indies.  1826. 
Lofty  cumber. 

S.  fnlgens  (brilliant).  JL  borne  on  divided  peduncles.  Summer. 
L  glabrous  above,  silvery  beneath  with  silky  down,  cordate- 
rounded,  mucronulate,  repand,  entire ;  ha~silar  sinus  open  ;  pe- 
tioles biglandular  a  little  below  the  top.  West  Indies,  &c.,  1759. 
Tall  climber. 

(variable-leaved).  JL  several  to  an  umbel, 
xillary  peduncles;  sepals  erect;  petals  orbicular. 
T.'  L  opposite,  mostly  ovate,  waved,  entire,  very  obtuse, 
sometimes  broader,  almost  cordate,  deeply  three- 
lobed ;  lobes  oblong,  obtuse,  mucronate,  the  side  ones  spreading. 
Buenos  Ayres,  18*2.  Tall  climber.  (B.  M.  4014.) 


7.) 


x  at  apex.    *.  6ft    Uruguay,  184L 


S.  littorale  (shore-loving).*  /t.  on  pedicels  Jin.  to  IJin.  long; 
corolla  lin.  in  diameter;  claw  of  the  petals  longer  than  tfie 
sepals;  peduncles  axillary,  solitary,  many-flowered;  corymbs 
termmaCsiinple or  compound.  Autumn.  1.  opposite  and  alter- 
nateTloiv-pefiolate,  an.  to  5in.  long,  varying  in  shape.  South 
Braril,  I&TA  tall,  leafy  climber.  (R  M7662i) 

STIGMAROTA,     A  synonym  of  Placourti»  (which 

see). 


STIOMATIC,    STIGMATOSE.     Relating    to    the 
stigma. 

STIGMATIFEROUS.     Stigma-bearing. 
STIGMATOID.     Stigma-like. 
STILAGINEJE.     Included  under 


Sff& 


STILBEJE.     A  tribe  of    Verbenace*. 

STILLINGFLEETIA.  A  synonym  of  Sapium 
(which,  see). 

STILLINGIA  (named  in  honour  of  Dr.  Benjamin 
Stillingfleet,  1702-1771,  an  eminent  English  botanist). 
ORD.  Euphorbiaceae.  Thirteen  species  have  been  referred 
to  this  genus ;  they  are  stove  or  greenhouse,  glabrous 
shrubs,  inhabiting  North  and  South  America,  the  Mascarene 
and  Pacific  Islands.  Flowers  monoecious,  apetalons; 
males  often  three  under  a  bract,  sub-sessile ;  females 
solitary  under  the  lower  bracts,  sessile  or  very  shortly 
pedicellate,  few  in  a  spike,  or  the  spike  sometimes  all 
males ;  spikes  terminal,  simple ;  bracts  short  and  broad, 
biglandnlar.  Leaves  alternate  or  rarely  opposite,  shortly 
petiolate,  entire  or  glandular-denticulate.  8.  sebifera, 
the  Tallow-tree  of  China,  the  proper  name  of  which  is 
Eifaecaria  sebifera,  is  the  only  species  calling  for  mention 
here;  it  yields  a  hard  wood,  used  by  the  Chinese  for 
wood  engravings;  tallow  is  extensively  obtained  from 
the  seeds,  and  the  leaves  are  employed  for  dyeing 
black. 

STINGING   BUSH.     A  common  name  for  Jatropha 
\    wrens. 


STINKING    GLADWYN 
Iris  foetidissima. 


A    common 


for 


(from  stipe,  a  silky  or  feathery  substance ; 
alluding  to  the  inflorescence  t.  Including  Latiayrostis  and 
Macrochloa.  ORD.  Gramineae.  A  large  genus  (nearly 
100  species)  of  stove,  greenhouse,  or  hardy,  tall  or  rarely 
dwarf,  perennial  grasses,  widely  distributed  over  tropical 
and  temperate  regions.  Spikelets  one-flowered,  narrow, 
paniculate,  the  rachis  of  the  spikelet  articulated  above 
the  lower  glumes ;  glumes  three,  narrow,  keeled,  the  two 
outer  ones  usually  persistent ;  panicle  terminal,  often 
slender,  slightly  branched.  Leaves  convolute-terete  or 
rarely  flat.  A  selection  from  the  few  introduced  hardy 
species  is  given  below.  With  the  exception  of  S.  elegan- 
tissima,  all  are  hardy.  S.  pennata,  the  well-known  Feather 
Grass  of  gardens,  is  a  very  ornamental  plant.  Stipas 
thrive  in  any  ordinary  soil,  and  may  be  increased  by 
seeds  or  by  divisions. 


S.  ele 


FIG.  535.  STOA  PBMIATA. 

JL,  panicle  very  loose  6in.  to 


(very  elegant).   JL,  panicle  very  loose,  bin.  to 

M^-rfSsSfl^fc'M'Ss 

L  narrow,  mostly  «»*""2»nte  whhe-n  *£,   ?^^2fc 
horizontal    rhizome,    erect   and   branching,    2ft.    to   5ft.    nigh. 


Australia.    Greenhouse. 
S.  gigantea  (gigantic).   JL, 
theperianth ;  perianth  Jin. 


_  subulate,  much  longer  than 
naked  above ;  bristles  slightly 
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Stipa — continued. 

twisted,  flexuous,  very  slenderly  pubescent,  five  times  longer  than 
the  glumes.  ,  h.  3ft.    Spain,  1823. 

S.  juncea  (Rush-like).  /.,  glumes  subulate,  one-third  longer  than 
tne  perianth,  the  lower  ones  slightly  larger  ;  perianth  nearly  five 
lines  long,  naked  above;  bristles  twisted,  plicate,  pilose,  six 
times  longer  than  the  glumes ;  anthers  bearded.  A,  3ft.  South- 
west Europe,  1772. 

S.  Lasiagrostis  (Lasiagrostis).*  jl.  shortly  stipitate;  spikelets  one- 
flowered  ;  glumes  two,  exceeding  the  flowers  ;  panicle  thickened, 


Stipa — continued. 
S.  tcnacissima  (very  tenacious). 


Esparto  Grass,    fl.  stipitate  ; 


paleae  membranous,  the  lower  one  bifid  at  apex;  panicles 
spicate,  branched,  clustered  or  divaricate.  I.  convolute,  filiform. 
South  Europe.  A  tall  grass.  SYN.  Ifacrochloa  tenacissiina. 

STIPE  (from  stipes,  a  stalk).  A  term  used  in  various 
senses,  viz. :  1.  The  erect,  cylindrical  stem  of  a  Palm  or 
of  a  Tree-fern,  bearing  the  persistent  leafstalks,  or  the 
leaf-soars ;  in  this  sense  it  is  equal  in  meaning  to  "caudex." 


FIG.  536.  ERYTHRINA  INDICA  PARCELLI,  showing  Glandular  Bodies  in  place  of  Stipela. 


branched  diffuse.  I.  flat.  Culm  often  branched.  South  Europe. 
Plant  tall,  erect,  showy.  SYN.  Latiayrostis  Calamayrostis. 
S.  pennata  (feathery).*  Feather  Grass,  fl.,  glumes  more  than 
double  the  length  of  the  perianth,  the  lower  'ones  »th™ -larger" 
perianth  more  than  iin.  long,  naked  above ;  bristles  twisted 
plicate,  plumed  above,  eight  times  longer  than  the  glumes  • 
anthers  naked,  h  2ft.  Europe  (said  to  have  been  found  in 
Britain,  but  this  is  doubtful).  This  plant  has  been  lon<*  grown  in 
gardens  :  according  to  Gerarde,  the  fadies  used  to  wear°the  beau- 
tifully feathered  beards  as  feathers.  See  Fig.  535 


2.  A  prolongation  of  the  floral  axis  between  any  two 
whorls  of  a  flower,  e.g.,  between  the  calyx  and  corolla 
(as  in  Silene),  when  it  is  better  called  "  Anthophore," 
or  between  the  stamens  and  pistil  (as  in  Geum  rivale), 
forming  a  "  Gynophore,"  or,  when  the  fruit  is  ripe,  or 
"Carpophore."  3.  The  stalk  that  supports  the  pileus  a 
cap  of  Mushrooms  (which  see).  4.  The  leafstalk  in 
Ferns. 
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STIPELLATE.     Furnished  with  stipels. 

STIPELS.  Small  bodies,  like  diminutive  stipule?, 
situated  at  the  base  of  each  leaflet  in  certain  compound- 
leaved  plants  (e.g.,  Phaseolus),  but  solitary,  except  that 
there  are  two  at  the  base  of  the  terminal  leaflet.  Leaflet* 
in  such  leaves  are  said  to  be  "  stipellate."  In  some 
plants,  e.g.,  Erythnna,  (see  Pig.  536),  Stipels  are  replaced 
by  small,  glandular  bodies. 


FIG.  537.  GARDES  VARIETY  OP  PEA,  showing  Stipnles  resembling 
Leaflets  in 


FIG.  538.   FLOWERS,  LEAF,  AND  LEAFLET-LIKE  STIPULES  OF 
Lores  JACOBJSCS. 

STIPITATE.     Having   a  stipe,   or  stalk,   which    is 
neither  a  petiole  nor  a  peduncle. 

STIPITIFORM.     Stalk-like;  shaped  like  a  stipe. 
STIPTJLACEOTJS,     STIPULAB.      Belonging    to 

stipules. 

Vol.  IIL 


STIPULATE.     Possessing  stipules. 

STIPULES  (from  ttipvla,  an  upright  leaf).  Bodies, 
almost  always  two  in  number,  and  quite  alike,  situated 
one  at  each  side  of  the  base  of  each  leaf,  in  many  flower- 
ing plants,  and  in  one  or  two  Ferns.  Stipules  vary  much 
in  appearance  and  size ;  but  the  two  sides  of  each  are 
unlike  one  another.  They  often  resemble  leaflets,  e.g.,  in 
Pea  (see  Fig.  537),  and  in  Lotus  (see  Fig.  538),  and  are 
free  from  everything  but  the  stem.  In  these  cases, 
they  do  the  work  of  leaflets ;  and  they  may  even  wholly 
replace  the  leaves  in  their  action  on  gases,  the  leaves 
serving  other  uses— e.g.,  tendrils  in  Lathynu  Aphaea  (a 


FIG.  539.  ROSE-LEAP,  showing  Adnate  Stipules. 

British  weed).  In  many  plants,  e.g.,  Rose  (see  Fig.  539), 
the  Stipules  are  small,  and  are  fixed  along  each  side  of 
the  base  of  the  leafstalk  (this  arrangement  is  called 
"  adnate ") ;  in  others,  they  resemble  bud-scales,  and  serve 
the  same  purpose  as  the  latter  organs,  protecting  the 


FIG.  540. 


tender  structures  in  buds,  e.g.,  Beech  (see  Fig.  540),  Oak. 
In  a  few  plants,  Stipules  of  each  pair  are  united,  and 
form  a  single  body,  opposite  the  leaf  (Platanus),  or 
between  it  and  the  stem  (Potamogeton),  or  form  a  sheath 
or  "ochrea"  around  the  stem  (Polygonum  and  Rumex). 
In  the  genus  Galium,  they  are  so  like  the  true  leaves 
that  the  latter  are  distinguished  only  by  having  the  buds 
in  their  axils;  and  the  Stipules  and  leaves  together  re- 
semble a  whorl  of  true  leaves.  Frequently,  Stipules 
are  so  email  as  to  be  readily  overlooked;  and  in  a  good 
many  plants  they  fall  off  early,  and  may  thus  not  be 

3T 
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Stipules — continued. 

detected.  They  are  very  constantly  present  in  certain 
classes  of  plants ;  hence,  their  presence  and  their  nature 
afford  important  characters  in  the  definition  of  many 
tural  orders.  In  many  orders,  they  are  not  constantly 
et  with,  and  in  many  others  do  not  occur  at  all. 


affo 
na1 


FIG.  511.   FLOWER-HEAD  AND  LEAF  OF  MIMOSA  PUDICA,  showing 
Stipules  metamorphosed  into  Spines. 

Occasionally,  e.g.,  Mimosa  (see  Fig.  541),  they  are  meta- 
morphosed into  spines. 

STIRPS.  A  race,  or  permanent  variety  ;  e.g.,  the 
Red  Cabbage. 

STITCH-WORT,  or  STITCH  GRASS.  See  Stel- 
laria. 

STIZOLOBIUM.      A   synonym   of   Mucuna   (which 

STOBJEA.     Included  under  Perkheya. 

STOCK.  The  portion  of  a  stem  to  which  a  graft  is 
applied;  a  candex,  rhizome,  or  root-like  base  of  a  stem, 
from  which  roots  proceed ;  the  term  is  also  used  to  denote 


STOCK,   CAFE.     A   common  name  for  Helioph.Ua 

(which  see). 

STOCKS  (Mathiola).  Stocks  are  well-known  and 
very  popular  plants  with  every  class  of  cultivators, 
because  of  their  beauty  for  flowering  in  pots  and  in 
the  open  border,  and  of  the  sweet  perfume  which  their 
flowers  emit.  There  are  several  distinct  classes  or  types, 
all  of  which  have  been  greatly  improved,  in  course  of 
time,  by  florists  and  seedsmen  in  this  country  and  on  the 
Continent.  The  different  types  may  readily  be  divided 
into  Summer  and  Winter  Stocks,  the  former  embracing 
the  whole  of  the  Ten-weeks  varieties,  and  the  latter  the 
Brompton,  East  Lothian,  and  Intermediate  types. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  Ten-week  Stock  seed  is 
imported  annually  from  the  Continent,  in  spring.  It 
is  well  to  divide  the  supply,  and  sow  a  part  towards  the 
end  of  March,  and  the  rest  during  April ;  the  least  heat 
from  fermenting  material  is  of  great  help  in  assisting 
and  hastening  germination.  So  soon  as  the  seedlings 
appear  above  ground,  plenty  of  air  must  be  given  during 
favourable  weather,  and  water  should  be  carefully  applied, 
as  damping  and  mildew  generally  prove  very  destructive 
sources  of  evil.  If  either  commence  an  attack,  the  best 
thing  is  to  prick  off  all  the  uninjured  plants,  about  Sin. 
apart,  in  new  soil.  Advantage  should  be  taken  to 
transfer  Stocks  from  a  frame  into  the  open  border  during 
showery  weather;  it  cannot  be  done  very  success- 
fully at  any  other  time,  unless  the  plants  have  been 


Stocks — continued. 

prepared  in  small  pots.  The  soil  for  Stocks  can  scarcely  be 
too  rich ;  it  should,  therefore,  be  well  dug  and  manured ; 
and  a  top-dressing  of  leaf  mould  or  short  manure  is  also 
of  great  benefit  in  affording  nourishment,  and  pre- 
venting evaporation  during  dry  weather.  Summer  Stocks 
are  not  generally  grown  in  pots ;  they  form  good  beds 
outside,  when  the  plants  succeed,  and  their  flowers  are 
excellent  for  cutting. 

Of  Winter  Stocks,  the  most  extensively  cultivated  are 
the  Intermediate  and  the  East  Lothian  Intermediate ; 
the  latter  succeeds  well  in  Scotland.  The  Brompton 
Stocks  are  very  vigorous;  they  flower  about  May  and 
June,  and  the  seed  should  be  sown  nearly  a  year  in 
advance,  or  not  later  than  the  early  part  of  July.  It 
is  always  safer  to  preserve  a  quantity  of  plants  in  cold 
frames  during  winter,  than  to  place  them  outside;  they 
usually  suffer  more  from  excessive  moisture  than  from 
cold.  Stocks  intended  for  flowering  in  pots,  should  be 
inserted  singly,  in  small  thumbs,  early  in  autumn,  and 
plunged  in  ashes,  in  a  cold  frame.  When  sufficiently 
established,  and  in  need  of  more  space,  they  should  be 
transferred  into  Sin.  pots ;  this  is  generally  done  late 
in  autumn,  or  early  in  the  following  spring,'  when 
the  double  and  single-flowered  plants  can  be  distin- 
I  guished  from  each  other.  The  Intermediate  and  East 
i  Lothian  varieties  should  be  selected  for  cultivating  in 
I  pots  in  preference  to  the  Brompton ;  they  have  a  branch- 
ing yet  compact  habit,  and  flower  profusely.  The  soil 
used  for  potting  should  be  of  a  loamy  description, 
with  nearly  one-fourth  of  sifted  old  mortar  intermixed. 
When  the  plants  are  growing,  plenty  of  water  is  re- 
quisite, and  manure  water  is  of  great  help  when  the 
flower-buds  are  developing.  Stocks  kept  in  frames 
through  winter,  for  planting  into  outside  borders,  should 
be  transferred  to  their  permanent  quarters  during  March, 
or  as  soon  afterwards  as  the  weather  is  considered 
favourable  for  their  well-being. 

Saving  Seed  for  Producing  Double  Flowers.  The  fol- 
lowing remarks  are  extracted  from  the  appendix  to  Dr.  M. 
T.  Masters'  classical  work,  "  Vegetable  Teratology,"  pub- 
lished by  the  Bay  Society  in  1869.  The  reader  is  also 
referred  to  a  leading  article  in  the  "  Gardeners'  Chronicle," 
1866,  p.  74,  and  to  a  separate  work  by  Mons.  E.  Chate, 
"Trait^  des  Girofle"es."  The  last-named  author  observes 
that  the  gardeners  of  Erfurt  "  have,  for  a  long  time,  to  a 
certain  extent,  monopolised  the  sale  of  seeds  of  these 
plants.  To  obtain  these  seeds,  the  Erfurt  gardeners  cul- 
tivate the  flowers  in  pots,  and  place  them  on  shelves, 
in  large  greenhouses,  giving  them  only  suflicient  water 
to  prevent  them  from  dying.  So  cultivated,  the  plants 
become  weakened,  the  pods  shortened,  and  the  seeds  less 
numerous,  and  better  ripened ;  and  these  seeds  give  from 
sixty  to  seventy  per  cent,  of  double  flowers.  The  seeds 
from  these  plants  are  said  to  be  mostly  of  an  abnormal 
shape,  which  is  so  striking  that  experienced  cultivators 
are  able  to  separate  those  which  would  furnish  double 
flowers  from  those  which  would  produce  single  ones." 

M.  Chate's  method,  which  he  calls  the  French  one,  gives 
still  greater  results,  viz. :  eighty  per  cent,  of  double  flowers, 
and  these  produced  by  very  simple  means.  "  When  my 
seeds,"  he  observes,  "have  been  chosen  with  care,  I  plant 
them,  in  the  month  of  April,  in  good  dry  mould,  in  a  posi- 
tion exposed  to  the  morning  sun,  this  position  being  the 
most  favourable.  At  the  time  of  flowering,  I  nip  off  some 
of  the  flowering  branches,  and  leave  only  ten  or  twelve 
pods  on  the  secondary  branches,  taking  care  to  remove  all 
the  small  weak  branches  which  shoot  at  this  time.  I 
leave  none  but  the  principal  and  secondary  branches  to 
bear  the  pods.  All  the  sap  is  employed  in  nourishing  the 
seeds  thus  borne,  which  give  a  result  of  eighty  per  cent,  of 
double  flowers.  The  pods,  under  this  management,  are 
thicker,  and  their  maturation  is  more  perfect.  '•'•  At  the  time 
of  extracting  the  seeds,  the  upper  portion  of  the  pod  is 
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separated  and  placed  aside,  because  it  has  been  ascertained 
that  the  plants  coming  from  the  seeds  situated  in  this 
portion  of  the  pod  give  eighty  per  cent,  of  single  flowers. 
They  yield,  however,  greater  variety  than  the  others. 
This  plan  of  suppressing  that  part  of  the  pod  which 
yields  single  flowers  in  the  largest  proportion,  greatly 
facilitates  the  recognition  of  the  single-flowered  plants, 
because  there  remains  to  be  eliminated  from  among  the 
seedlings  only  from  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent." 

This  separation  of  the  single  from  the  double-flowered 
plants,  M.  Chate  tells  us,  is  not  so  difficult  as  might  be 
supposed.  The  Single  Stocks,  he  explains,  have  deep  green 
leaves  (glabrous  in  certain  species),  rounded  at  the  top, 
the  heart  being  in  the  form  of  a  shuttlecock,  and  the 
plant  stout  and  thickset  in  its  general  aspect;  while  the 
plants  yielding  double  flowers  have  very  long  leaves  of  a 
light  green  colour,  hairy,  and  curled  at  the  edges,  the 
heart  consisting  of  whitish  leaves,  curved  so  that  they 
completely  inclose  it. 

Such  is  the  substance  of  M.  Chate's  method  of  securing 
so  large  a  proportion  of  double-flowered  plants,  and  then 
of  separating  them  from  the  remaining  single  ones — a 
method  which  commends  itself  to  tfce  good  sense  of  the 
intelligent  cultivator. 

Another  plan  for  the  separation  of  the  single  from  the 
double-flowered  plants,  in  vogue  amongst  a  class  of  cul- 
tivators, is  the  degustation  of  the  buds,  that  is  to  say, 
the  chewing  of  the  young  buds:  the  single  plants  can  be 
recognised  by  their  crispness  and  greater  consistence,  and 
can  thus  be  weeded  out.  The  disadvantage  attending  this 
method  is  that  the  plants,  single  as  well  as  double,  must 
all  be  grown  up  to  the  period  when  these  buds  are 
tolerably  well  advanced. 

STOCK,  TEN-WEEKS.  A  common  name  for 
Matliiola  aimua  (which  see). 

STOCK,  VIRGINIAN.  A  common  name  for  Mal- 
colmia  maritima  (which  see). 

STCECHAS.     Included  under  Lavandula. 

STOKES'  ASTER.      See  Stokesia  cyanea. 


FIG.  542.  STOKESIA  CYANEA. 

STOKESIA    (named   in   honour   of  Jonathan  Stokes, 
M.D.,    1755-1831,    the    coadjutor    of    Withering   in    his 


Stokesia — continued. 

arrangement  of  British  plants).  SIN.  Cartesia.  ORD. 
Composites.  A  monotypic  genus.  The  species  is  a  hand- 
some, sparingly  -  branched,  greenhouse,  erect,  perennial 
herb.  It  thrives  in  the  open  border  during  the  summer 
months.  Propagation  may  be  effected  by  seeds,  or  by 
division  of  the  roots. 
S.  cyanea  (blue).»  Stokes1  Aster,  ft.-heads  blue,  lin.  across,  few 


or  solitary,  terminal,  pedunculate ;  involucre  sub-globose,'  the 
outer  scales  prolonged  into  a  leafy,  bristly-fringed  appendage, 
the  inner  ones  lanceolate  and  entire  ;  florets  narrowly  five-cleft ; 


pappus  composed  of  four  or  five  chaffy  scales.  Augus't.  I.  alter- 
nate,  smooth,  lanceolate,  entire  or  spinuloso-ciliate  at  base; 
lower  ones  petiolate  ;  upper  ones  amplexicaul.  Stem  1ft.  to  lift, 
high.  North  America,  1766.  See  Fig.  542.  (B.  M.  4966.) 

STOLE,  or  STOLON.  A  branch  arising  from  near 
the  base  of  the  parent  stem,  resting  on  the  soil,  rooting 
at  the  tip,  and  finally  tending  to  form  a  new  plant, 
capable  of  independent  growth  when  the  branch  is  cut, 
or  dies  away,  between  the  terminal  bud  and  the  parent 
plant.  Certain  modifications  of  Stolons  have  received 
distinctive  names,  of  which  the  more  important  are : 
Offset,  a  short  Stolon  (e.g.,  Sempervivum),  and  Runner, 
a  very  slender  Stolon,  with  long,  naked  internodes  (e.g., 
Strawberry). 

STOLONIFEROUS.  Bearing,  or  propagating  by, 
stolons,  runners,  &c. 

STOMA  (plural,  Stomata ;  from  stoma,  a  mouth).  The 
Stomata  are  little  openings,  or  mouths,  in  the  outer  cover- 
ing or  epidermis  of  the  green  parts  of  plants,  through 
which  they  may  be  said  to  breathe.  The  air  passes  into 
the  plant  from  the  outside,  bringing  with  it  Carbonic  Acid 
gas.  This  gas  is  broken  up  in  the  cells  containing  chloro- 
phyl:  all  the  Carbon,  and  half  of  the  Oxygen,  of  the 
Carbonic  Acid  are  retained  by  the  plant,  to  be  built  up 
into  starch,  and  other  foods ;  and  half  of  the  Oxygen 
escapes  from  the  plant  into  the  outer  air,  through  the 
Stomata.  The  air  passing  out  is  loaded  with  vapour  of 
water  evaporated  from  the  cells  of  the  leaf;  and  thus 
there  is  a  constant  escape,  through  the  Stomata,  of  water 
from  green  parts  of  plants.  The  form  and  structure 
of  the  Stomata  do  not  vary  much  in  vascular  plants; 
though  many  groups  of  these  plants  exhibit  peculiarities 
in  the  form  and  arrangement  of  the  cells  of  the  epidermis 
that  lie  round  the  Stomata,  and  that  are  often  called  the 
"  neighbour-cells  " ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  enter 
upon  a  description  of  the  latter.  The  Stoma,  or  opening, 
lies  between  two  sausage  -  shaped  cells,  called  "  guard- 
cells,"  which  are  joined  near  the  ends,  but  leave  a  space 
between  them  in  the  middle.  This  opening  leads  into 
an  empty  space  between  the  cells,  below  the  epidermis, 
from  which  space  crevices  pass  in  all  directions,  opening 
into  larger  ones  among  the  loosely-arranged  cells  in  the 
middle  of  the  leaf.  There  is  a  constant  passage  of  gases 
into  and  out  of  the  cells  through  the  thin  cell-walls 
that  border  the  inter-cellular  spaces,  with  results  upon 
the  atmosphere  as  stated  above,  if  green  plants  are 
exposed  to  daylight.  The  guard-cells  are  usually  green, 
owing  to  the  presence  in  them  of  chlorophyl.  They  thus 
present  a  contrast  to  the  ordinary  cells  of  the  epidermis, 
which  contain  few,  if  any,  chlorophyl-bodies  in  land 
plants,  except  in  Ferns,  and  a  few  others.  The  guard-cells 
regulate  evaporation  from  plants,  since  they  swell  when 
full  of  sap,  and  become  more  convex,  thus  leaving 
a  wider  opening  between  them  when  a  plant  contains 
much  sap  and  would  benefit  by  the  evaporation  of  some 
of  it.  In  dry  weather,  when  there  has  been  much  evapora- 
tion, the  guard-cells  contain  less  sap,  and  thus  become 
straighter,  and  leave  a  narrower  slit;  so  that  evapora- 
tion becomes  much  slower  through  the  Stoma  when  it 
requires  to  be  diminished  in  amount.  Stomata  seldom 
occur  on  parts  of  plants  habitually  under  ground,  or  under 
water,  where  they  would  be  useless.  They  are  most 
abundant  on  leaves,  especially  on  the  lower  surface,  ex- 
cept in  some  Conifers,  and  a  few  other  plants,  in  which 
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they  are  more  numerous  on  the  tipper  surface.  Where 
the  sides  of  a  leaf  are  equally  exposed  to  light,  e.g.,  in 
vertical  leaves,  or  phyllodes,  the  Stomata  are  disposed 
in  equal  numbers  on  both  surfaces.  In  floating  leaves 
(Nymphcea),  they  occur  only  on  the  upper  surface,  exposed 
to  the  atmosphere.  The  number  varies  in  different  plants 
from  a  few  hundreds  to  over  300,000,  on  a  square  inch 
of  surface  of  a  leaf,  but  from  20,000  to  150,000  seem  to 
occur  most  frequently  on  that  space. 

Besides  the  ordinary  Stomata  for  the  passage  of  air, 
and  of  water  in  the  form  of  vapour,  many  plants  possess 
others  of  much  larger  size,  placed  singly  or  in  groups 
along  the  edges  of  the  leaves,  above  the  ends  of  the  veins. 
They  resemble  the  other  Stomata  in  form,  but  their 
guard-cells  cannot  move,  i.e.,  cannot  alter  the  width  of 
the  slit  between  them.  Their  use  is  to  permit  the  escape 
of  water  in  drops,  instead  of  in  vapour.  A  familiar 
example  of  this  action  may  be  observed  in  Richardia 
africana,  from  the  tip  of  whose  leaves  drops  of  water 
often  fall.  Tt  is  also  exhibited  in  the  drops  of  water 
that  are  so  frequently  seen  on  the  tips  of  the  leaves 
of  young  Wheat,  and  of  other  Cereals,  in  damp  evenings, 
when  evaporation  is  slow.  The  water  thus  exuded  often 
has  Carbonate  of  Lime  in  solution,  and,  as  the  drops 
evaporate,  this  is  deposited,  in  such  plants,  in  a  white 
crust  around  the  waterpores,  as  such  Stomata  are  called. 

STOMATIFEROUS.     Stomata-bearing. 

STONE.  A  hard  body  produced  by  the  ossification 
of  the  endocarp  or  lining  of  certain  fruits,  which  are 
commonly  known  as  Stone  Fruits;  e.g.,  Apricot,  Peach, 
Plum. 

STONECROP.  A  common  name  for  Sedum  (which 
sec). 

STONE  ORPINE.  A  common  name  for  Sednni 
reflexum  (which  see). 

STONE  FINE.  A  common  name  for  Finns  Finea 
(which  see). 

STONNORD.  An  old  name  for  Stonecrop.  See 
Sedum. 

STOOL.  A  stemless  "mother"  plant,  from  which 
layers  are  annually  propagated,  by  bending  into  the  soil. 

STORAX.     See  Styraz. 

STORAX,  LIQUID.     See  Liquidambar  imberbe. 

STORING.  A  term  applied  to  the  lifting  of  certain 
vegetables,  principally  root  crops,  in  autumn,  and  placing 
them  in  sand  or  dry  soil,  under  cover,  where  a  portion 
can  be  procured  for  use  at  any  time  during  the  winter. 
Beetroots,  Carrots,  Potatoes,  Salsafy,  Scorzonera,  &c.,  are 
well-known  examples.  The  term  is  also  applicable  to  the 
preservation  of  fruits  and,  indeed,  almost  anything 
which  has  to  be  housed  and  kept  after  maturity  for 
future  use. 

STORK'S  BILL.  A  common  name  for  Pelargonium 

(which  see). 

STOVE.  A  plant-house  devoted  to  the  cultivation 
of  subjects  requiring  a  high  temperature,  many  of  which 
are  amongst  the  most  beautiful,  either  for  their  flowers  or 
for  their  fine  foliage.  Where  large  specimens  are  grown, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  provide  accommodation  on  an  ex- 
tensive scale ;  but,  in  the  majority  of  gardens,  a  single 
Stove,  "or  a  house  with  a  division  in  the  centre,  suffices. 
In  a  large  collection,  even  of  Stove  plants,  many  will  need 
a  higher  temperature  than  others :  one  division  of  a  house 
may  generally  be  kept  hotter  than  the  other,  and  so  the 
proper  requirements  are  met.  When  only  one  house  is 
available,  much  may  be  done  by  keeping  such  plants  as 
require  most  heat  at  the  warmest  end,  and  by  admitting 
whatever  air  is  required  at  the  cooler  end. 

The   best   form   of  structure  suited  for  a  Stove  is  that 


Stove — continued. 

known  as  the  span-roofed;  the  hip-roofed  also  answers 
well,  but  the  wall  on  one  side  excludes  a  portion 
of  the  light  that  would  be  secured  in  the  span.  For  the 
successful  culture  of  Stove  plants,  particularly  flowering 
kinds,  the  admission  of  all  possible  light  is  one  of  the 
most  important  conditions.  When  subjected  to  plenty  of 
light,  foliage  plants  also  assume  a  more  beautiful  colour- 
ing, and  have  a  shorter-jointed  growth,  than  when 
situated  unfavourably  regarding  this  provision  for  their 
well-being.  A  plunging-bed  should  be  provided,  and 
heated  either  by  hot-water  pipes  with  cocoanut  fibre 
above,  or  by  tan ;  the  latter  is  not  always  procurable, 
and  is  sometimes  objected  to.  In  large  span-roofed 
Stoves,  of  from  15ft.  to  18ft.  in  width,  it  is  generally 
best  to  have  the  plunging-bed  in  the  centre,  a  path 
down  either  side,  and  a  stage  next  the  side  all  round. 
This  stage  should  not  be  of  open  woodwork  if  there 
are  hot-water  pipes  beneath,  but  made  of  slate,  or  con- 
structed of  wood,  so  that  some  ashes  or  shells  may  be 
placed  beneath  the  pots  for  retaining  moisture. 

Ventilation  should  be  arranged  so  that  air  cannot,  on 
entering,  come  in  direct  contact  with  the  plants ;  for  pre- 
venting this,  it  is  best  to  place  side  ventilators  in  the  walls 
near  the  pipes,  and  to  only  use  others  situated  near  the 
top  when  there  is  comparatively  little  difference  between 
internal  and  external  temperatures.  Most  Stove  plants 
require  a  light  shading  from  the  summer's  sun ;  this  is  best 
fixed  on  rollers,  so  that  it  may  be  let  down  and  drawn 
up  at  any  time,  according  to  the  weather.  Generally, 
plenty  of  water  and  a  moist  atmosphere  are  necessary 
in  the  Stove;  the  plants  must,  therefore,  be  well  and 
carefully  drained,  and  the  soil  used  be  of  an  open  descrip- 
tion, whether  loam  or  peat,  in  order  that  water  may 
readily  pass  through. 

In  the  arrangement  of  Stove  plants,  overcrowding  should 
be  avoided,  as  growth  is  rapid  with  many  of  them,  and 
the  plants  soon  become  drawn  or  one-sided.  Cleanliness 
amongst  plants,  and  also  pots,  is  of  great  importance  : 
a  high  Stove  temperature  favours  the  multiplication  of 
insects,  particularly  if  a  moist  atmosphere  is  not  always 
maintained. 

STRAMINEOUS.     Straw-coloured. 

STRAMONIUM.     Included   under   Datura  (which 

see). 

STRANGEA.  Included  under  Grevillea  (which 
see). 

STRANVJESIA  (named  after  the  Hon.  W.  Fox 
Strangways,  F.B.S.,  a  learned  investigator  of  the  Flora 
of  Europe).  OKD.  Rosacece.  A  monotypic  genus.  The 
species  is  an  ornamental,  nearly  hardy,  evergreen, 
branched  tree.  It  succeeds  best  when  planted  against 
a  south  wall,  and  slightly  protected  during  severe 
weather.  Propagation  may  be  effected  either  by  graft- 
ing, or  by  budding  upon  the  common  Thorn. 

S.  glauccscens  (grey-leaved),  fl.  white,  at  length  flocco.se; 
calyx  persistent,  the  tube  campanulate,  the  limb  of  five  erect 
lobes;  petals  five,  sessile,  spreading,  pilose  at  base;  corymbs 
axillary  and  terminal,  many-flowered.  June.  fr.  orange- 
coloured,  small.  I.  alternate,  petiolate,  simple,  coriaceous, 
ovate-lanceolate,  serrulated ;  stipules  bristly,  h.  20ft.  Tem- 
perate Himalaya  and  Khasia  Mountains.  (B.  R.  1956.) 

STRATA  (plural  of  Stratum,  meaning  anything  spread 
out,  or  strewn  over  a  given  surface).  A  term  used  to 
denote  the  layers  in  sand  or  in  rocks,  such  as  may  be 
seen  in  a  sand-pit,  a  slate-quarry,  or  a  chalk-pit.  One 
sees  the  layers  in  cuttings  as  thinner  or  thicker  bands, 
one  above  the  other  ;  and  that  they  are  spread  out  one 
above  the  other  can  be  recognised  if  each  layer  is  care- 
fully removed  from  the  surface  of  the  one  below  it.  By 
far  the  greater  number  of  different  kinds  of  rocks  show 
layers,  but  some,  such  as  granite  and  trap,  do  not.  The 
layers,  or  Strata,  aro  now  believed  by  all  geologists  to 
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be  the  result  of  the  sand,  or  other  substances  of  which 
rocks  are  made,  having  been  at  first  strewed  over  the 
surface,  on  the  bottom  of  seas,  lakes,  or  rivers,  less 
often  by  wind  on  the  dry  land.  Gradually,  the  layers 
were  pressed  down  by  new  layers  above  them,  and,  at 
last,  often  became  converted  into  stone.  The  age  of  the 
Strata  can  often  be  determined  from  fossils  of  animals 
and  plants  that  have  been  covered  up  in  the  soft  mud, 
and  turned  into  stone  in  it.  The  rocks  that  do  not 
show  Strata  have  been  exposed  to  great  heat,  sufficient 
to  melt  them,  so  that  any  marks  of  Strata  in  them 
have  disappeared  where  they  once  existed,  e.g.,  in  crys- 
talline limestone. 

STRATIOTES  (from  stratiotes,  a  soldier;  in  refer- 
ence to  the  sword-shaped  leaves).  Water  Soldier.  OED. 
HydrocharidecB.  A  monotypic  genus.  The  species, 
8.  aloide*  (Crab's-claw,  Freshwater  Soldier,  Ac.),  is  a 
stoloniferons,  submerged,  aquatic  herb,  inhabiting  Europe 


Stravadinm — continued. 
S.  album  (white).    jL   white,  in  very  long,  pendulous  racemes 

June.      fr.   o?at«.       I.    cuneate-oblong,   acuminate,    obsoletely 

serrulated.    A.  20ft    Polynesia,  Ac.,  1850. 
S.  rnbrnm  (red).    JL  red,   in   very  long,   pendulous  racemes. 

Jane.      fr.  acutely  four-angled.    I.  cuneate-oblong,  acuminate, 

obsoletely  serrulated,    h.  20ft.  to  30ft    East  Indies,  1822.    SV.N! 

Barringtonia  aeutanffvla. 

STRAW.     A  term  applied  to  the  above-ground  stems 
of  Grasses. 


PIG.  543.  STRATIOTES  ALOIDES. 


(Britain),  &c ,  and  resembling  a  miniature  Aloe  (see 
Pig.  543).  Owing  to  the  great  rapidity  with  which  it 
increases,  its  introduction  into  ornamental  waters  is  not 
recommended. 

STRATUM.     A  layer  of  tissue.     See  also  Strata. 

STRAY  ADIUM  (from  tsjeria  samstravadi,  the  Mala- 
bar name  of  one  of  the  species).  ORD.  Myrtaceae.  A 
small  genus  (about  five  species)  of  ornamental  trees,  now 
included,  by  Bentham  and  Hooker,  under  Barringtonia. 
Calyx  three"  or  four-cleft,  with  imbricated  lobes.  The  two 
best-known  species  are  described  below.  They  require  a 
compost  of  two  parts  loam,  one  peat,  and  one  sand. 
Water  should  be  given  in  abundance,  and  a  moist  atmos- 
phere at  all  times  maintained,  the  temperature  ranging 
from  65deg.  to  95deg.  Propagated  by  cuttings,  with 
leaves  intact,  obtained  from  the  lateral  shoots;  these, 
taken  off  at  a  joint  when  the  wood  is  ripe,  and  inserted 
in  sand,  with  a  hand  glass  over  them,  root  readily. 


This  is  of  great  value  in  gardens,  as 
coverings  for  protecting  plants  and  vegetable  crops 
against  frost;  also  for  placing  beneath  Strawberry-planta 
in  summer,  to  keep  the  fruits  from  being  splashed  and 
soiled  by  rain.  Straw  used  for  covering  up  potatoes, 
&c.,  during  winter  should  be  clean  and  dry ;  it  should 
also  be  of  a  similar  description,  if  procurable,  for  most 
purposes  of  protection.  When  obtained  from  stables, 
in  the  form  of  litter,  the  best  may  be  shaken  out, 
if  necessary,  and  used  for  surrounding  and  covering  up 
frames  during  severe  weather :  the 
value  of  the  remainder,  for  mixing 
with  leaves  to  form  hotbeds  and 
manure,  is  well  known. 

STRAWBERRY  (Fragaria). 
Several  species  of  Fragaria  have 
contributed  towards  the  production 
of  the  numerous  kinds  of  cultivated 
Strawberries.  There  are  few  gar- 
dens in  which  some  plants  are 
not  grown,  the  fruit  being  one  fa- 
voured by  everybody,  and  always 
held  in  high  esteem.  Forced  Straw- 
berries are  generally  the  first  new 
fruits  of  the  year,  and  the  operation 
of  preparing  and  forcing  plants  is 
always  one  of  the  most  important 
garden  operations.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  fruits  are  used,  when  ripe, 
in  various  ways,  principally  for 
dessert,  but  also  for  cooking  and 
preserving. 

Propagation.  This  is  effected  by 
seeds,  occasionally  by  division,  but 
most  generally  by  runners.  The 
varieties  are  preserved  true  by  the 
latter  method  ;  and,  with  some  few 
exceptions,  runners  are  produced 
in  abundance  during  summer.  The 
Alpine  Strawberries,  however,  are 
best  raised  annually  from  seed,  or, 
at  least,  the  plants  should  not  be 
kept  more  than  two  years.  Seeds 
of  these,  and  also  of  any  others,  if 
it  is  desired  to  raise  plants  by  that 
method,  should  be  saved  from  large, 
well-ripened  fruits  in  summer.  The  fruits  may  be  crushed, 
and  dried  on  thick  paper,  or  the  pulp  may  be  separated 
from  the  seeds  by  means  of  water,  the  seeds  being  after- 
wards dried.  Only  those  which  are  firm  and  sink  in  the 
water  should  be  kept;  others  that  float  on  the  surface 
are  useless.  Sow  at  once,  or  dry  the  seed  and  preserve  it 
until  the  following  spring.  At  the  latter  part  of  summer, 
a  seed-bed,  in  a  sheltered  place  outside,  will  answer  well, 
if  watering  is  carefully  attended  to.  Pots  and  boxes  are 
also  suitable.  Where  a  little  warmth  is  at  command, 
such  as  a  gentle  hotbed,  the  seedlings  may  be  brought 
on  rapidly  to  a  size  large  enough  for  planting  out 
where  they  are  intended  to  fruit.  Seedling  Strawberries, 
sown  early  in  the  season,  bear  a  little  late  fruit  the  same 
year,  but  a  much  better  crop  the  year  following.  If  any 
runners  appear  which  are  not  required,  they  should  be 
cut  off  at  an  early  stage.  Increasing  by  means  of  divi- 
sion is  sometimes  practised  when  runners  cannot  be 
secured,  but  it  is  not  to  be  recommended,  as  divided 
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plants  arc  never  certain  to  succeed.  It  may  best  be 
done,  if  requisite,  in  early  autumn,  or  just  before  growth 
commences  in  spring. 

Runners  afford  the  best  and  most  general  method  of 
propagation.  They  readily  root  into  the  ground,  unless  it 
is  very  hard,  and  may  be  lifted  with  balls  and  replanted ; 
but  a  better  way  is  that  of  layering  in  small  pots  of 
loamy  soil,  and  allowing  them  to  root  into  it.  Eunners 
are  entirely  supported  by  the  parent  until  they  form 
roots  of  their  own;  this  they  do  readily,  when  coming 
in  contact  with  soil  that  is  of  a  proper  description 
regarding  moisture,  &c.  If  pots  cannot  be  spared,  run- 
ners for  planting-out  may  be  procured,  well  rooted,  and 
in  good  condition  for  lifting,  by  loosening  the  earth  and 
placing  some  light,  leafy  soil  beneath  them,  just  when 
the  roots  begin  forming.  The  method  of  layering  on 
pots  will  be  further  mentioned  in  relation  to  the 
methods  of  preparing  plants  for  forcing. 

Soil,  Planting,  ffc.  Strawberries  grow  very  well  in 
almost  any  good  garden  ground,  but  succeed  best  in 
rather  strong  loam,  of  a  good  depth,  and  in  a  somewhat 
moist  situation.  In  a  dry  summer,  the  crop  frequently 
proves  a  failure  on  plants  subjected  to  a  light  soil  or 
gravelly  sub-soil,  as,  if  nagging  is  once  allowed,  the 
fruits  seldom  ripen  properly.  Previous  to  planting,  the 
ground  should  be  well  trenched,  and  plenty  of  good 
manure  intermixed.  Very  stiff  soils  are  not  suitable, 
as  they  are  so  liable  to  cake  into  hard  lumps,  which  crack 
open  during  dry  weather.  Stiff  soils  may  be  much  im- 
proved by  adding  rotten  leaves,  peat,  or  leaf  mould, 
during  the  trenching  process. 

Planting  is  best  performed  about  the  middle  of  August, 
or  so  soon  as  well-rooted  runners  can  be  secured.  Some 
persons  layer  Strawberries  very  successfully  for  planting 
purposes  on  small  pieces  of  turf  of  square  or  triangular 
shape,  lin.  or  more  thick :  the  roots  do  not  then  become 
twisted  and  interlaced,  as  they  do  in  pots,  and  a  piece 
of  turf  is  admirably  adapted 'for  them  to  enter  and  per- 
meate. The  turf  may  be  sunk  a  little  into  the  ground, 
and  kept  watered;  in  transplanting,  they  should  be 
be  carefully  lifted  with  a  trowel.  It  is  not  always  con- 
venient to  prepare  land  for  Strawberries  at  the  season 
above  named ;  but  it  is  of  great  importance  that  the 
young  plants  should  be  put  into  their  permanent  quarters 
early,  and  receive  every  encouragement  to  get  them 
established  before  winter.  That  showery  weather  should 
be  selected,  if  possible,  need  scarcely  be  remarked.  Land 
which  has  been  occupied  by  early  Potatoes  or  Cauliflowers 
is  not  unfrequently  in  good  order  for  planting  with 
Strawberries  without  any  preparation  beyond  levelling 
down,  providing  the  soil  is  sufficiently  heavy,  and  the 
situation  can  be  spared.  Strawberry-plants  that  have 
been  forced  are  available  for  forming  an  outside  planta- 
tion when  the  fruit  has  been  gathered;  but  the  balls 
should  be  thoroughly  soaked  in  water,  and  the  leaves 
dipped  in  a  soft-soap  solution  if  they  are  infested  with 
Bed  Spider— which  is  sometimes  hurtful  to  such  plants — 
before  being  put  into  the  ground.  When  planting  Straw- 
berries, the  soil,  which  should  be  moderately  moist, 
must  be  rendered  quite  firm  about  their  roots.  Should 
the  weather  be  dry,  watering  must  be  attended  to 
until  the  plants  are  thoroughly  established ;  they  will 
need  but  little  further  attention  for  the  season.  The 
distance  at  which  to  plant  varies  a  little,  according 
to  the  strength  of  soil  and  the  varieties.  Generally, 
the  rows  should  be  from  2ft.  to  2ift.  apart,  and  the 
plants  about  IJft.  asunder  in  the  rows ;  but  small- 
fruited  varieties  (Black  Prince  and  the  Alpines,  for 
instance)  may  be  planted  much  closer  together.  The 
soil  should  never  be  dug  between  Strawberry-plants,  as 
there  are  so  many  roots  near  the  surface,  which  would 
be  destroyed.  Large  weeds  may  be  pulled  occasionally 
by  the  hand  and  carried  away,  to  prevent  seeds  dropping. 
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Strawberry  plantations  should  be  partially  renewed  every 
year,  as  young  plants  produce  larger,  and  in  every  way 
superior,  fruit  to  old  ones.  Three,  or  at  the  most  four, 
years  is  a  limit ;  when  plants  have  been  in  one  situation 
for  this  period,  it  is  best  to  destroy  them,  provided  others 
are  coming  on  for  a  succession.  The  general  treatment 
of  Strawberries  outside  may  be  briefly  summed  up:  To 
keep  the  fruit  clean,  the  spaces  between  all  fruiting 
plants  should  be  mulched  with  short  straw  or  light,  clean 
litter,  in  May  or  June,  just  before  the  flowers  open.  For 
providing  nourishment  to  the  roots,  a  mulching  of  short, 
rotten  manure  may  be  spread  over  the  surface  first,  and 
then  the  straw  above.  If  runners  are  not  required,  they 
should  be  cut  off  at  intervals,  soon  after  being  formed, 
unless  the  parents  are  disposed  to  grow  too  strongly  to 
leaf,  when  some  of  the  earliest  may  be  left.  At  the 
latter  part  of  summer,  and  early  in  autumn,  considerable 
growth  is  made,  and  another  mulching  of  good  manure 
is  generally  of  great  advantage.  A  full  crop  must  not 
be  expected  the  following  year  from  young  plants ;  but, 
if  they  are  put  in  early,  a  few  nice  fruits  are  generally 
produced,  and  also  excellent  runners  for  layering  to 
force.  Strawberries  two  and  three  years  old  bear  the 
heaviest  crops  of  good  fruits.  Watering  is  sometimes 
a  necessity  when  the  fruits  are  swelling,  if  droughts 
prevail  or  the  soil  is  too  light.  A  good  soaking  should 
be  administered;  a  little  on  the  surface  is  useless.  A 
mulching  of  manure  beneath  the  straw,  as  referred  to 
above,  helps  to  keep  the  ground  cool  in  summer,  and 
prevents,  to  a  great  extent,  undue  evaporation. 

Forcing.  Before  successful  forcing  of  Strawberries 
can  be  carried  out,  it  is  necessary  that  strong  and  well- 
ripened  plants  be  prepared;  this  latter  subject  may, 
therefore,  be  referred  to  at  the  commencement.  So  soon 
as  any  runners  appear,  and  forcing  is  intended,  layering 
should  be  at  once  commenced.  Perhaps  the  plan  most 
generally  adopted  is  that  of  layering  first  on  small  pots, 
and  then  transferring  to  the  sizes  in  which  the  plants 
are  intended  to  bear  afterwards.  This  system  is  widely 
practised,  more  generally,  perhaps,  than  any  other ;  but 
that  here  recommended  is  to  layer,  whenever  practicable, 
on  the  fruiting  pots  in  the  first  instance.  This  entails 
more  labour  at  the  outset,  but  the  necessity  for  a  second 
potting  is  avoided.  Both  methods  may  be  referred  to, 
as  some  cultivators  favour  one  and  some  the  other. 

For  layering  on  small  pots,  the  size  known  as  60s 
are  best  adapted.  They  should  be  washed  clean, 
and  then  allowed  to  get  dry ;  no  crocks  need  be  used, 
a  little  rough  fibre  from  the  loam  placed  in  the  bottom 
will  afford  ample  drainage,  the  remainder  being  filled 
with  loamy  soil,  pressed  moderately  firm.  Strawberries 
for  forcing  should  always  be  raised  from  the  strongest 
runners  procurable;  these  are  invariably  borne  earliest 
in  the  season,  and  by  plants  one  or  two  years  old.  A 
single  plant  is  quite  sufficient  for  one  pot ;  it  should  be 
placed  in  the  centre,  just  as  roots  are  forming,  and  made 
secure  by  a  peg,  the  runner  being  then  pinched  off  just 
beyond  the  plant  that  is  layered.  Pegs  made  from 
stems  of  common  Brake  Fern  answer  well,  as  they  are 
not  required  to  last  long.  The  runners  take  root  quickly 
if  the  soil  is  kept  moist,  and  soon  become  sufficiently 
established  for  detaching  from  the  parent,  and  taking 
away  previous  to  potting  on  for  fruiting.  It  is  im- 
portant to  leave  them  until  well  rooted ;  the  check 
consequent  on  throwing  the  plant  on  its  own  resources 
in  this  respect,  is  then  but  little  felt ;  whereas,  if  there 
are  only  a  few  short  roots  formed,  the  leaves  often  flag, 
and  the  plants  are  slow  in  recovering  strength. 

The  customary  method  of  proceeding  with  Strawberries 
layered  on  small  pots  is  as  follows:  When  strong  roots 
have  fairly  permeated  the  soil,  the  plants  are  cut  off, 
taken  away,  and  either  stood  in  some  open  situation  for 
a  few  days  previous  to  potting,  or  potted  on  at  once. 
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The  pots  most  generally  used  are  of  the  size  known  as 
32s,  which  measure  about  6in.  in  diameter.  These  should 
be  clean,  dry,  and  well  drained  ;  a  little  rough  turf  is  also 
recommended  for  placing  over  the  drainage,  and,  if  a 
sprinkling  of  dry  soot  is  shaken  amongst  this,  it  will 
materially  aid  in  keeping  out  large  worms,  which  often 
enter  at  the  bottom  if  they  have  an  opportunity. 

The  best  soil  for  Strawberries  in  pots  is  turfy  loam, 
somewhat  heavy  rather  than  light,  used  to  the  extent 
of  about  two-thirds  of  a  compost,  the  remainder  being 
good,  short  manure,  such  as  leaf  mould,  or  horse- droppings 
which  have  laid  for  a  time,  or  well-rotted  cow-dung. 
Some  cultivators  use  bone-meal  or  crushed  bones,  in 
preference  to  other  manures,  with  excellent  results.  The 
compost  should  be  suitably  moist  for  ramming  firmly 
with  a  hand-rammer ;  and  it  is  important  that  none 
of  the  plants  are  dry  at  the  time  of  potting.  Stand 
them  in  a  shady  place  for  a  few  days,  unless  the  weather 
happens  to  be  dull,  and  afterwards  place  them  in  an 
open  situation  with  full  exposure  to  the  sun,  on  a  firm 
bottom,  such  as  gravel  or  coal  ashes,  which  allows  water 
to  pass  away,  and  also  keeps  worms  from  entering  the 
pots.  As  the  plants  grow,  they  must  be  stood  wider 
apart,  always  allowing  sufficient  space  between  them,  so 
that  the  leaves  of  one  do  not  overgrow  another.  The 
crowns  should  be  kept  pointed  towards  the  south,  with  a 
view  to  getting  them  strong  and  well  ripened  by  exposure 
to  the  sun's  influence.  Strawberries  in  pots  require 
constant  attention  in  watering  through  the  summer 
and  early  autumn ;  they  need  copious  supplies  whenever 
it  is  fine,  but,  in  showery  weather,  the  rain  often  supplies 
sufficient  moisture  for  several  days  together,  and  growth 
made  under  such  naturally  favoured  conditions  is  then 
rapid.  Before  there  are  any  severe  frosts,  the  plants 
should  be  stored  away  for  the  winter,  or  until  they  are 
required  for  forcing.  They  may  be  plunged  amongst  dry 
leaves,  in  cold  pits  or  frames,  where  litter  or  some  other 
covering  can  be  thrown  over  to  exclude  frost.  On  all 
fine  days,  and  during  mild  weather,  the  sashes  should 
be  removed:  the  plants  only  need  protection  from 
heavy  rains  and  sharp  frosts.  Where  frames  or  pits 
cannot  be  spared,  the  plan  of  plunging  the  pots  in 
ashes,  one  above  another,  against  a  south  wall  is  some- 
times adopted,  the  pots  being  laid  on  their  sides,  with 
the  crowns  outwards,  and  all  one  way.  Garden  mats 
may  then  be  laid  over  them  at  any  time,  if  it  becomes 
necessary. 

Under  the  system  of  layering  on  the  fruiting-pot,  the 
mode  of  treatment  ia  very  similar,  except  that  no  small 
pots  are  used,  and,  consequently,  no  second  potting  is 
necessary.  The  large  pots  (6in.)  should  be  cleaned,  well- 
drained,  and  filled  with  good  soil,  at  the  first;  then 
taken  to  the  Strawberry  plantation,  and  the  selected 
runners  placed  on  them,  in  the  way  previously  described. 
Watering  must  on  no  account  be  neglected,  not  giving 
sufficient  to  cause  sourness  in  the  soil,  which,  it  is  im- 
portant to  remember,  has  to  serve  the  roots  for  the 
season.  When  the  plants  get  established,  they  may  be 
detached  from  the  parents,  and  afterwards  treated  in 
precisely  the  same  way  as  has  been  already  described. 
No  check  consequent  on  repotting  is  experienced  by 
plants  thus  treated ;  and  the  pots  may,  in  the  first  place, 
be  filled  rapidly  with  soil.  They  are  not  so  readily  taken 
to  and  from  the  plantation  as  when  the  small  size  is 
used;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  when  established,  they 
may  be  taken  direct  to  the  place  where  they  are  to 
remain  for  the  summer,  and  there  is  no  fear  of  injury 
from  the  roots  becoming  starved,  because  of  delays  that 
often  unavoidably  occur  in  getting  the  work  of  re-potting 
completed. 

The  preparation  of  plants  for  forcing  has  been  thus 
fully  detailed,  because  on  it  principally  depends  the 
success  with  them  when  introduced  under  glass  for 
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fruit-bearing;  or,  at  least,  superior  forced  fruit  must 
not  be  expected  if  the  crowns  are  not  strong,  plump, 
and  well-ripened,  at  the  outset.  Strawberry  forcing, 
and  its  attendant  results,  are  matters  of  very  great  im- 
portance to  most  gardeners  every  season.  Under  suc- 
cessful management,  good  fruits  may  be  secured  some 
time  during  the  month  of  April;  earlier  than  this,  the 
amount  of  natural  heat  and  light  necessary,  through 
all  stages,  for  attaining  proper  development,  is  seldom 
forthcoming.  Some  of  the  best-ripened  plants  of  an 
early  variety — such  as  Keen's  Seedling  or  Vicomtesse 
H.  de  Thury — may  be  introduced  under  glass,  for  start- 
ing during  December,  or  early  in  January.  The  tem- 
perature at  first  must  not  exceed  40deg.  to  45deg.  at 
night,  and  from  45deg.  to  SOdeg.  by  day,  with  air  on 
all  favourable  occasions.  This  will  be  sufficient  to  excite 
the  crowns  to  push  the  embryo  flower-stalks  and  leaves 
which  they  contain;  but  forcing  must  still  be  conducted 
very  slowly,  even  until  the  time  the  fruits  are  Bet.  By 
the  time  the  plants  reach  the  flowering  stage,  the  days 
will  have  lengthened,  and  full  sunlight  must  be  admitted 
to  them,  with  a  free  circulation  of  air — always  avoiding 
a  draught.  When  flowering,  an  average  temperature  of 
about  55deg.  must  not  be  exceeded,  and  the  admission  of 
air  from  some  quarter  is  essential  for  insuring  fertilisa- 
tion ;  the  atmosphere  at  this  period  should  be  kept  some- 
what drier  than  is  advisable  at  any  other  time,  till  the 
fruits  are  ripe,  and  syringing  must,  for  a  few  days,  be 
discontinued.  The  strongest  flowers  appear  amongst  the 
first  that  open ;  and  if  from  nine  to  a  dozen  of  these 
can  be  induced  to  set  properly,  it  will  be  a  good  crop, 
and  all  the  smaller,  secondary  flowers  may  be  clipped  off 
so  soon  as  these  are  safe.  During  forcing  operations, 
it  is  important  to  remember  that  the  four  parts  of 
a  Strawberry  flower  are  formed  in  succession,  and 
that  the  most  essential  of  all,  the  pistil,  arrives  last 
at  maturity  to  perform  its  allotted  function.  It  must 
not,  therefore,  be  inferred  that,  when  the  calyx  appears, 
and  the  white  petals  expand,  the  other  organs  are 
similarly  advanced.  In  early  forcing  particularly,  great 
care  must  be  taken  in  regard  to  temperature  and 
moisture  during  the  whole  flowering  period.  After  the 
crop  is  set,  a  higher  temperature  should  be  gradually 
applied,  about  an  average  of  from  60deg.  to  65deg. ;  or 
the  plants  that  are  sufficiently  advanced  may  be  shifted 
into  another  house,  if  there  are  others  coming  on  for  a 
succession. 

Watering  must  receive  special  attention.  Plentiful 
supplies  are  requisite,  especially  when  the  fruits  are  swell- 
ing, and  no  Strawberry-plant  should  ever  be  allowed  to 
get  quite  dry  at  the  root.  The  application  of  manure- 
water  is  of  great  advantage  while  the  fruits  are  swelling, 
or  the  plants  may  be  assisted  more  conveniently,  and 
quite  as  efficiently,  by  placing  a  little  artificial  manure 
over  the  surface  of  the  soil  once  a  week,  and  watering  it 
in.  The  effect  is  most  marked  just  as  the  first  signs 
of  colouring  are  seen,  and  this  should  be  the  last  appli- 
cation made.  Syringing  may  be  freely  practised  until 
the  fruits  begin  colouring;  besides  supplying  moisture, 
it  materially  aids  in  keeping  down  Red  Spider.  When 
the  earliest  fruits  are  nearly  ripe,  carefully  transfer 
the  plants  to  a  cool,  airy  house  for  two  or  three  days 
before  gathering;  this  will  often  improve  the  flavour 
immensely.  As  the  crop  is  taken,  the  plants  may  be 
turned  out  and  thrown  away,  or  preserved  for  forming  a 
new  plantation,  according  as  they  may  or  may  not  be 
required :  others  will  be  coming  on  to  take  their  places. 
Where  large  quantities  of  Strawberries  are  forced,  a 
Strawberry-house,  specially  devoted  to  bringing  on  suc- 
cessions, is  the  best  arrangement.  This  should  be  fitted  • 
up  with  beds  or  shelves,  near  the  glass,  where  full 
exposure  to  sun  and  light  is  at  all  times  secured.  The 
quantity  of  plants  forming  a  successional  batch  must 
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be  determined  by  the  total  intended  to  be  forced,  the 
space  available,  and  other  conditions  that  are  mostly  of 
individual,  and  not  general,  application.  Forced  plants 
of  Vicomtesse  H.  de  Thury  Strawberry  are  sometimes 
induced  to  bear  a  second  crop  in  the  following  autumn. 
They  are  reduced  a  little  at  the  root,  then  potted  up 
afresh,  and  grown  on  either  outside  or  in  frames. 
Towards  autumn,  a  second  crop  of  flowers  appears;  and 
if  they  set  well,  the  fruits  can  be  ripened  with  fire-heat, 
and  a  fairly  good  crop  secured,  that  proves  invaluable 
for  dessert,  even  if  of  second-rate  quality,  so  far  out  of 
the  natural  season.  The  variety  above  named  is  pecu- 
liarly noted  for  this  method  of  treatment;  none  of  the 
others  that  are  forced  are  adapted  for  autumn  fruiting 
with  the  same  degree  of  certainty. 

Insects,  tfc.  Few  species  have  been  recorded  as 
noticeably  injurious  to  the  Strawberry;  but  this 
plant,  like  almost  all  other  garden  herbs,  is  liable  to 
have  the  leaves  and  flower-buds  eaten  by  Surface 
Caterpillars,  and  the  roots  devoured  by  larvae  of 
Cockchafers,  and  species  of  Otiorhynchus,  especially 
of  0.  sulcatus.  Information  in  regard  to  the  insects, 
and  the  best  means  of  lessening  the  damage  done  by 
them,  will  be  found  under  the  headings  indicated. 

In  Ormerod's  "  Eeport  of  Injurious  Insects,"  for  1883,  is 
an  account  of  serious  damage  done  near  Chester,  in  May 
and  June,  by  the  larvae  of  a  small  Moth  called  in  the 
Eeport  the  "Strawberry-leaf  Button  Moth,"  Peronea 
comparand  (?).  The  flowers  and  sides  of  the  leaflets 
were  spun  together  and  eaten  by  the  larvae,  and  the 
result  was  that  badly-infested  plants  died.  "Young 
Strawberry-plants  of  twelve  months  old  are  never 
affected  ;  two-year-old  plants  are  affected  rather  badly, 
but  three-year-old  plants  are  invariably  ruined."  The 
larva  is  cylindrical  and  green,  with  a  pale  yellow  head, 
and  is  rather  bristly.  The  pupa  is  pale  green,  with 
reddish  wing-cases  and  abdomen.  The  moth,  which 
appears  at  the  end  of  June,  is  under  fin.  in  spread  of 
fore  wings,  which  are  pale  ochreons,  with  a  large,  dark 
brown,  triangular  blotch  running  in  from  the  front 
margin  of  each  wing  two-thirds  across  it ;  there  is  a 
dark  streak  inwards  from  the  hind  margin  near  the  base 
of  the  wing.  The  hind  wings  are  grey.  There  is  pro- 
bably a  second  brood  of  the  insects  in  autumn.  In  the 
"Entomologist"  for  1881  (p.  232),  an  attack,  similar  to 
the  above,  is  recorded  from  near  Blairgowrie,  in  Perth- 
shire, but  the  moth  is  named  Peronea  aspersana.  Yet 
it  is  the  same  species,  perhaps,  though  apparently  there 
is  uncertainty  about  the  correct  name.  Probably,  the 
remedy  suggested  in  the  "Eeport"  quoted  above,  of 
skimming  the  soil,  to  remove  pupae  with  it,  and  with 
the  surface  rubbish,  would  be  found  useful. 

The  leaves  of  Strawberry- plants  that  have  been  forced 
are  liable  to  serious  harm  from  the  Eed  Spider  (see 
Tetranychus  telarius).  During  the  process  of  forcing, 
Strawberries  are  also  invariably  attacked  by  Green  Fly, 
which  prove  very  destructive  if  not  checked  at  first. 
Fumigating  with  tobacco-smoke  is  the  best  and  most 
effectual  remedy,  but  this  should  not  be  done  while  the 
plants  are  in  flower.  At  any  stage  before  flowering,  or 
after  the  fruits  are  set,  no  danger  need  be  apprehended, 
provided,  of  course,  that  the  method  of  fumigating  is 
properly  carried  out. 

The  fruit  of  the  Strawberry  is  liable  to  be  eaten  by 
Slugs  and  Snails  (which  see),  as  well  as  by  Milli- 
pedes, such  as  Polydesmus  and  Julus  (see  Millipedes). 
Mice,  too,  often  prove  very  destructive,  by  nibbling  off 
the  fruits  before  they  are  ripe,  or  by  eating  the  seeds, 
when  they  are  at  all  prominent,  from  ripe  fruits. 
•  Fungi.  The  Fungi  parasitic  on  Strawberries  are  few 
in  number,  and,  so  far  as  experience  goes,  not  seriously 
hurtful  to  the  plants.  The  most  conspicuous  in  their 
effects  produce  spots  on  the  leaves,  sometimes  in  very 


Strawberry — continued. 

great  profusion.  The  spots  are  at  first  brownish-red, 
surrounded  by  a  brighter  red  margin.  After  a  time,  the 
centre  becomes  white,  by  separation  of  the  epiderm 
from  the  lower  tissues,  and  because  of  the  presence  of 
air  below  it.  In  the  white  area  lie  imbedded  various 
minute,  black  specks,  which  the  microscope  shows  to  be 
pycnidia  inclosing  sporidia,  or  perithecia,  with  spores  in 
asci.  The  only  Fungus  of  this  group  recorded  from 
Britain  as  living  on  the  Strawberry  is  Leptothyrium 
Fragarice,  which  has  minute,  cylindrical  sporidia  (each 
with  four  or  five  dots  in  it)  in  its  pycnidia.  On  the 
Continent  there  have  also  been  recorded :  Ascochyia 
Fragarice,  with  two-celled  sporidia;  Phoma  fragaricola, 
with  one-celled,  small  sporidia;  Septoria  Fragarice,  with 
three-septate  sporidia;  and  Sphcerella  Fragarice,  with 
two-celled  spores  in  asci.  The  spots  produced  by  all 
these  are  much  alike;  and  it  is  doubtful  in  how  far  the 
various  Fungi  belong  to  species  really  distinct  among 
themselves.  When  very  abundant,  they  injure  the  leaves, 
and  thus  weaken  the  plants.  It  has  been  observed  that 
plants  on  clay  soils  are  more  liable  to  attack,  and  that, 
if  transferred  to  more  open  soil,  they  become  almost 
free  from  the  Fungi.  No  direct  remedy  is  known,  but 
the  plants,  though  weakened,  are  seldom  killed  by  the 
disease. 

The  fruits,  when  beginning  to  decay,  in  damp  places, 
are  often  overgrown  with  moulds.  The  best  preventive 
is  the  freer  admission  of  air. 

Sorts.  Of  the  hybrid  or  large-fruited  Strawberry  so 
largely  cultivated  in  gardens,  a  selection  of  sorts  ia 
subjoined,  which  includes  those  generally  grown  for 
forcing,  and  for  early,  mid-season,  and  late  crops  out- 
side. Where  the  object  is  to  give  only  a  selection,  and 
there  are  so  many  to  choose  from,  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
some  of  those  omitted  are  of  equal  merit  with  others 
included.  Alpine  Strawberries  (F.  vesca  monophylla) 
are  represented  in  Eed  and  White  varieties.  The  Bush 
Alpine  is  a  distinct  Strawberry,  inasmuch  as  the  plants 
produce  no  runners.  There  are  red  and  white  forms  of 
this,  which  may  be  raised  from  seeds  or  increased  by 
means  of  division.  The  fruits  of  the  Hautbois  Straw- 
berry (F .  elatior)  possess  a  peculiar  and  strong  flavour, 
which  is  disagreeable  to  some  people,  but  much  liked 
by  others.  A  few  plants  are  generally  grown  in 
gardens,  but  rarely  a  quantity.  Eunners  are  freely  pro- 
duced, and  afford  a  ready  means  of  raising  or  increasing 
a  stock. 

Bicton  Pine.  Fruit  creamy-white,  sometimes  tinged  with  red 
where  exposed  to  the  sun,  large ;  flesh  white,  juicy,  of  fairly 
good  flavour.  Mid-season.  Plant  very  productive,  of  compact 
habit. 

Black  Prince.  Fruit  dark  red,  shining,  changing  almost  to 
black  when  quite  ripe,  small ;  seeds  prominent.  The  plant  is  a 
free  bearer,  and  forces  well.  It  is  valued,  both  for  forcing 
and  outdoor  culture,  on  account  of  its  earliness. 

British  Queen.*  Fruit  light  scarlet,  but  not  always  uniform  in 
colour,  frequently  very  large,  often  flattened ;  flesh  white,  very 
juicy  and  richly  flavoured.  When  well  grown,  this  may  justly 
be  designated  the  best  of  all  Strawberries ;  but  the  plant  is 
tender,  and  does  not  always  succeed  and  bear  satisfactorily.  It 
is  much  esteemed  as  a  late  variety  for  forcing. 

Dr.  Hogg.*  Fruit  light  red,  cockscomb-shaped,  very  large; 
flesh  pale  pinkish-white,  solid,  very  rich.  The  plant  has  much 
the  appearance  of  BRITISH  QUEEN,  but  is  much  hardier,  rather 
later,  and  more  prolific  than  that  variety. 

Elton.  Fruit  dark  red  or  crimson,  large ;  flesh  red  throughout, 
firm,  briskly  acid ;  plant  very  hardy,  vigorous,  and  prolific.  A 
valuable  late  variety,  specially  adapted  for  preserving ;  it  is  an 
almost  certain  bearer,  and  ripens  in  long  succession. 

Frogmore  Late  Fine.  Fruit  dark  red,  very  large.  This  ripens 
about  the  same  time  as  ELTON,  and  is  of  better  flavour  than 
that  variety.  Plant  of  free-bearing  habit. 

James  Veitch.  Fruit  bright  vermilion,  very  large  and  hand- 
some ;  flesh  solid,  rich  and  juicy.  Plant  very  robust.  A  mid- 
season  variety ;  it  sometimes  produces  fruit  of  unusual  size. 

Keen's  Seedling.*  Fruit  dark  crimson  next  the  sun,  large, 
roundish  ;  flesh  scarlet,  rich  and  agreeably  flavoured.  This  is  an 
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Strawberry — continued. 

old  and  well-known  variety  of  great  excellence  ;  it  is  one  of  the 
best  for  forcing,  and  is  invariably  included  amongst  varieties 
for  that  purpose.  It  is  also  grown  extensively  outside,  where 
it  succeeds  admirably. 

La  Constante.  Fruit  bright  crimson,  large,  conical;  flesh 
white,  tinged  red,  juicy,  briskly  flavoured.  Plant  dwarf  ;  a  great 
bearer ;  rather  late. 

La  Grosse  Sucree.  Fruit  dark  red,  medium  or  large :  flesh 
pale  red;  flavour  slightly  acid.  A  free-bearing  variety,  well 
adapted  for  forcing.  , 

Loxford  Hall  Seedling.*  Fruit  bright  crimson  where  ex- 
posed, large,  handsome,  conical  or  sometimes  cockscomb-shaped  ; 
flesh  red,  solid,  of  excellent  flavour.  An  invaluable  variety,  the 
latest  of  all,  of  great  excellence.  '  ^ 

Lucas.  Fruit  deep  scarlet  or  crimson,  large,  conical  or  some- 
times cockscomb  -  shaped,  handsome;  flesh  solid,  highly  fla- 
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voured.  Mid-season  or  rather  early.  Plant  free-growing  and 
a  good  bearer. 

Marguerite.  Fruit  bright  red,  very  large,  often  of  an  unusual 
size  ;  flesh  juicy  and  tender.  A  productive  early  variety,  some- 
times used  for  forcing. 

Pauline.  Fruit  deep  red,  large,  with  smooth  neck ;  flesh  firm, 
richly  flavoured.  A  large  and  very  early  variety,  and  a  good 
bearer. 

Pioneer.  Fruit  very  dark  red,  medium-sized ;  flesh  solid,  bright 
red,  of  rich,  brisk  flavour.  Plant  vigorous,  a  great  cropper, 
one  of  the  earliest. 

President.*  Fruit  bright  red,  often  very  large 
and  handsome;  flesh  light  red,  solid,  highly 
flavoured.  An  excellent,  free-bearing  Straw- 
berry, largely  grown  for  forcing,  and  still  more 
extensively  for  general  crop  outside. 

Sir  Charles  Napier.*  Fruit  clear  light  scarlet, 
large  and  handsome;  flesh  pale,  firm,  briskly 
flavoured  ;  seeds  small,  and  very  prominent.  A 
most  abundant  bearer,  and  a  variety  very  ex- 
tensively grown  for  market;  it  is  also  well 
adapted  for  forcing.  The  plant  is  unusually 
tender. 

Sir  Harry.  Fruit  dark  red  or  crimson,  very 
large;  flesh  dark  red,  very  juicy,  of  excellent 
flavour.  An  abundant  bearer,  grown  extensively 
for  market;  it  ripens  at  the  same  season 
as  KEEN'S  SEEDLING,  which  it  somewhat  re- 
sembles. 

Sir  Joseph  Paxton.*  Fruit  bright  crimson, 
large,  even  in  outline ;  flesh  solid,  and  richly 
flavoured.  Mid-season  or  rather  early.  The 
plant  is  hardy,  a  free  bearer,  and  forces  well. 
This  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  useful  Straw- 
berries grown. 

Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury.*  Frujt 
bright  red,  medium-sized,  conical ;  flesh  pale 
red"  solid,  brisk  and  richly  flavoured.  The 
plant  is  compact,  and  almost  evergreen;  it  is 
one  of  the  most  abundant  bearers,  and  succeeds 
well  forced. 

STRAWBERRY -BUSH.  A  com- 
mon name  for  Euonymus  americanus 
(which  see). 

STRAWBERRY  -  TREE.       A    com- 
mon name  for  Arbutus  Unedo  (which  see). 
STREBLANTHERA.        A     synonym 
of  Trichodesma  (which   see). 

STREBLORHIZA  (from  streblos, 
twisted,  and  rhiza,  a  root ;  in  allusion  to 
the  shape  of  the  root).  OBD.  Leguminosa. 
A  monotypic  genus.  The  species  is  an  ele- 
gant, glabrous,  half-hardy,  climbing  shrub, 
allied  to  Clianthus.  Loamy  soil,  with  the 
admixture  of  a  little  charcoal  and  leaf 
mould,  is  most  suitable  for  the  culture  of  this 
plant.  The  compost  should  not  be  sifted, 
but  broken  up  by  hand,  and  pressed  firmly 
in  the  pots.  After  potting,  the  plants  should 
be  placed  in  a  pit  with  other  hard-wooded  > 

subjects,  and  kept  close  for  a  few  weeks,  being  syringe* 
daily  If  it  is  desirable  to  keep  the  plants  in  pots,  they 
can  be  either  trained  out  on  sticks  or  a  trellis  or  on 
pillars  or  walls,  for  which  purpose  they  are  well  adapted. 
Thorough  drainage  must  be  insured  when  planting  out, 
and  the  compost  may  be  the  same  as  for  potting,  a 
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Str  eblorhiza  — continued. 

depth  of  about  18in.  being  sufficient.  Abundance  of 
water  must  be  given  at  the  roots,  and  the  syringe 
freely  used.  When  grown  in  pots,  the  plants  will  re- 
quire shifting  annually  during  March  or  April,  previous 
to  which  all  the  laterals  should  be  pruned  hard  back,  and 
the  leading  shoots  also  shortened.  Propagation  may  be 
effected  by  seeds,  or  by  cuttings. 
S.  speciosa  (showy),  fl.  flesh-coloured,  rather  large,  in  axillary 

racemes ;   two  upper  calyx  teeth  very  short ;  standard  ovate, 

erecto-patent,  sub-sessile  ;  wings  short.    May.    I.  impari-pinnate  ; 

leaflets  few,  rather  large,  entire,  exstipellate ;   stipules  small. 

h.  3ft.    Norfolk  Island,  1840.    (B.  E.  1841,  51,  under  name  of 

Clianthun  carneus.) 

STREBLUS  (from  streblos,  twisted ;  in  allusion  to  the 
twisted  branches).  STN.  Epicarpurus.  OBD.  Urticacece. 
A  monotypic  genus.  The  species  is  a  stove,  unarmed, 
glabrous  shrub  or  tree.  It  thrives  in  a  compost  of  rich 
loam  and  fibry  peat  or  leaf  mould.  Propagation  may  be 
effected  by  seeds ;  or  by  cuttings,  inserted  in  sand,  under 
a  bell  glass,  in  heat. 
S.  asper  (rough).  Paper-tree,  rt.  dicecious,  the  males  in  clustered 

heads,  the  females  solitary  on  the  peduncles.    /.  alternate,  shortly 

petiolate,  slightly  toothed,  rather  rigid,  scabrous,  penniveined ; 

stipules  lateral,  small,  deciduous,    h.  sometimes  more  than  20ft 

Tropical  As  La. 


FIG.  544.   STREUTZIA  REGIN.E. 


STRELITZIA  (named  in  honour  of  the  wife  of 
George  III.,  Charlotte  of  Mecklenbnrgh-Strelitz).  Bird  of 
Paradise  Flower;  Bird's-tongne  Flower.  OBD.  Scita- 
mvnece.  A  small  genus  (four  or  five  species)  of  warm 
greenhouse,  perennial  herbs,  restricted  to  South  Africa. 
Flowers  large  and  showy,  few  in  a  ppathe,  shortly  pedi- 
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Strelitzia— continued. 

collate,  with  a  long-exserted  perianth ;  sepals  three,  ovate- 
lanceolate,  long,  free  ;  petals  unequal,  the  two  lower  or 
front  ones  united,  each  one  lobed  on  the  outer  side 
towards  the  upper  part,  so  that  the  two  petals  are 
distinctly  halberd-shaped,  and  conceal  within  a  fold  the 
five  perfect  stamens,  the  third  or  posterior  petal  much 
smaller  than  the  other  two  and  somewhat  hooded  ;  bracts 
large  and  spathe-like,  boat-shaped,  acuminate  ;  scape 
terminal  or  in  an  upper  axil,  shortly  exserted  from  the 
leaf  sheaths.  Leaves  in  long,  sessile  or  stalked  sheaths, 
ample,  flabellately  bifarious.  Ehizome  sometimes  hypo- 
gfflus,  sometimes  produced  into  an  erect,  woody  stem. 
Strelitzias  succeed  in  a  mi  ture  of  two  parts  loam,  and 
one  part  peat,  with  a  littl  >  sand  added.  They  require 
a  liberal  supply  of  water  during  summer ;  but  very  little 
need  be  given  during  winter.  The  principal  methods  of 
propagation  are  by  suckers,  and  b'y  division  of  old  plants. 


Strelitzia—  continued. 

posterior  one  nearly  round,  long  and  abruptly  acuminate; 
spathes  four,  alternate,  livid-green  and  purplish,  at  length  lift. 
long;  scape  shorter  than  the  petioles.  May.  I.  oblong,  obtuse 
at  base.  h.  25ft.  A  superb 
the  "Genera  Plantarum," 
S.  augusta.  (R.  G.  235.) 
S.  parvlfolia  juncea  (small-leaved,  Rush-like).  fl.  purple  and 
yellow  ;  scape  equalling  the  petioles.  May.  I.,  blades  absent 
or  nearly  so  (in  the  type  they  are  linear-lanceolate  with  flat 
margins)  ;  petioles  resembling  the  stems  of  large  Rushes,  h.  4ft. 


.  .      .  , 

plant,  considered,  by  the  authors  of 
to    be    specifically    identical    with 


(B.  R.  516.)  The  variety  anattfttfgtta  bu  lanceolate  leaf  blades, 
one-seventh  the  length  of  the  petioles. 

S.  Reginso  (queen's).*  Jl.  orange  and  purple,  large,  abundantly 
produced  ;  scape  free,  equalling  the  leaves.  April.  I.  very  fine, 
ovate  or  ovate-oblong,  green,  mostly  equal  at  base,  broadly 
undulate-  crisped  on  the  margins,  h.  5ft.  1773.  This  is  the  most 
magnificent  species  of  the  genus.  The  seeds  are  eaten  by  the 
Kaffirs.  See  Fig.  544.  (A.  B.  R.  442  ;  B.  M.  119-20  ;  R.  G.  1877, 
216.)  S.  humiltx  has  been  called  a  "  reduced  copy"  of  S.  Retjince. 

S.  R.  Lemoinierii  (Lemoinier's).  A  variety  with  golden-yellow 
sepals.  1880.  (F.  d.  S.  2370-1.) 


FIG.  545.  STRELITZIA  REGIN^E  PROLIFERA,  showing  Habit  and  detached  Inflorescence. 


Seeds,   which   are   also   sometimes  procurable,   should  be 

sown  in  light  soil,  and  the  pots  plunged  in  moist  bottom 

heat. 

S.  auguata  (mapestic).*    fl.  whitish  ;  calyx  and  corolla  both  pure 
white  ;  the  sagittate  petals  very  short  and  rounded,  the  posterior 
one  very  small,  acuminate.    March.    1.  dark  grt 
2ft.  or  more  long,  lin.  to  IJin.  broad,  oblong, 


L  dark  green,  distichous, 

v.  U.W  '"••£,,  »—.  -~  *2....   uiv.ad,  oblong,  sub-cordate  at 
base  ;  petioles  3ft  to  6ft.  long,  slightly  glaucous,  longer  than  the 
5.    A.  10ft.    1791.    A  noble  plant.    (B.  M.  4167-8 ;  F.  d.  S. 


scape. 

173-4.) 
S.  farinosa  (mexly).    fl.  purple  and  yellow ;  scape  free,  longer 

than   the  petioles.      February.      I.  oblong,    unequal   at  base; 

petioles  half  as  long  again  as  the  leaves,    h.  4ft.    1795. 
S.  humllis  (humble). ..  A  form  of  S.  Regince. 
S.  Nicolai  (Prince  Nicolajevitsch's).     fl.,  calyx  whitish  ;  petals 

blue,    the   sagittate    ones    rather    large,    triangular-ovate,    the 


S.  R.  prolifera  (proliferous).  This  only  differs  from  the  type 
in  the  longer  petiole  and  shorter  blade  of  the  leaf,  and  in  there 
being  two  spathes  developed  on  the  same  scape.  See  Fig.  545. 

S.  R.  pumila  (dwarf).    A  dwarf,  compact  variety.    1879. 

STREFTANTHERA  (from  streptos,  twisted,  and 
anthera,  an  anther  ;  alluding  to  the  shape  of  the  anthers). 
ORD.  IridecB.  A  small  genus  (only  a  couple  of  species) 
of  dwarf,  bulbous,  greenhouse  plants,  natives  of  South 
Africa.  Flower  solitary  in  the  spathe,  sessile;  perianth 
with  a  very  short,  campanulate  tube,  and  a  rotate- 
spreading  limb  ;  stamens  affixed  to  the  throat ;  spathes 
one,  two,  or  three,  sessile  at  the  sides  of  the  peduncles ; 
peduncles  two  or  three  in  the  upper  axils.  Leaves 
ensiform-lnneeolate,  erect  or  falcately  spreading.  The 
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Streptanthera — continued. 

species   are  very  pretty  when  in  flower.     A  sandy  loam 
suits  them  best.     Increased  by  offsets. 

S.  cnprea  (coppery).  Jl.,  perianth  tube  purple;  segments  of  a 
yellowish-copper  colour,  purple  at  base  and  with  a  pale  yellow 
spot  on  each  side ;  spathe  t wo-valved,  jagged  a  little  at  the  point ; 
scape  smooth,  somewhat  flexuons,  two  to  four-flowered.  June. 
1.  distichous,  acute,  mucronate ;  lower  ones  smallest.  Stem 
about  9in.  high,  producing  two  or  three  scapes.  1825.  (P.  M.  B. 
L8;S.  B.  F.G.  ser.  ii.122.) 

S.  elegans  (elegant).*  Jt.,  perianth  pure  white,  slightly  tinged 
with  blush,  with  a  bright  purple  centre,  above  which  is  a  broken, 
black,  velvety  circle,  marked  with  large,  bright  yellow  spots ;  tube 
purple,  shorter  than  the  spathe,  which  is  streaked  with  irregular, 
broken  lines  ;  scapes  two  or  three,  one  or  two-flowered.  Spring. 
i.  distichous,  bluntisb,  with  a  very  short  mucro.  narrowing  as  if 
cut  a  little  above  the  mi'ldle.  Stem  about  9in.  high.  1827. 
(L.  B.  C.  1359 ;  S  B.  F.  G.  209. 


Streptantlins— continued. 

annuals.  Seeds  should  be  sown  in  the  open  border,  late 
in  spring;  or  the  seedlings  may  be  reared  on  a  gentle 
hotbed,  and  afterwards  planted  oat. 

S.  hyacinthoides  (Hyacinth-like).  JL  deep  bluish-purple ;  sepals 
lanceolate,  acuminate  ;  petals  spathulate-hnear,  the  limb  reflexed. 
September.  I.  sessile,  narrow  below,  but  clasping,  oblong-linear, 
acuminate.  Stem  simple  or  branching,  2ft  to  3ft.  high.  1834. 
(B.  M.  3516.) 

S.  maculatns  (spotted).*  Jl.  very  showy,  in  simple  or  panicled 
racemes;  calyx  purplish;  petals  deep  velvety-purple  in  the 
middle,  lighter  towards  the  crenulate  edge;  pedicels  Sin.  to  4in. 
long,  spreading.  August  /.  ovate-oblong,  3in.  to  6in.  long, 
glaucous,  rather  acute ;  cauline  ones  clasping  by  long  and  obtuse 
lobes.  Stem  lift,  or  more  high.  1833.  (B.  M.  3317,  under  name 
of  S.  oWim/oKum.) 

STB.EPTIUM.     A  synonym  of  Priva  (which  see). 


FIG.  546.  STREPTOCARPIS  POLYANTHA,  showing  Habit  and  detached  Flower. 


STREFTANTHUS  (from  rtreptos,  twisted,  and 
anthos,  a  flower;  alluding  to  the  twisted  claws  of  the 
petals  in  some  species).  ORD.  Cruciferce.  A  genus  com- 
prising, according  to  Asa  Gray,  about  thirteen  species 
of  hardy,  glabrous,  annual  or  perennial  herbs,  natives  of 
mostly  Western  North  America.  Flowers  purple,  rarely 
white  or  yellow,  ebracteate,  rarely  bracteate,  sometimes 
pendulous  ;  two  or  all  of  the  sepals  saccate  at  base,  often 
coloured,  sometimes  very  broad ;  petals  unguiculate,  the 
claw  straight  or  twisted.  Leaves  entire,  or  the  lower 
ones  Ivrate-pinnatifid ;  cauline  ones  sessile  or  amplexi- 
caul.  Two  species  have  been  introduced ;  both  are 


STREPTOCARPTJS  (from  streptos,  twisted,  and 
karpos,  a  fruit ;  the  capsule  is  spirally  twisted).  Cape 
Primrose.  ORD.  Gesneracece.  A  genus  comprising  about 
a  dozen  species  of  pretty,  stove  or  greenhouse,  often 
villous  or  woolly  herbs,  sometimes  stemless  with  spread- 
ing radical  leaves,  or  rarely  caulescent  with  opposite  leaves 
(in  some  of  the  species,  there  is  only  one  leaf  in  the  adult 
state ;  this  being,  in  reality,  one  of  the  cotyledons,  which 
has  developed  to  an  enormous  extent)  ;  they  are  natives 
of  South  and  tropical  Africa  and  Madagascar.  Flowers 
pale,  purplish,  blue,  or  reddish,  showy ;  calyx  five-parted  ; 
corolla  tube  straight,  declined,  or  incurved;  limb  ob- 
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ymes  ;  corolla  lilac,  Jin.  long.  Summer.  I.  petiolate,  cordate- 
lliptic,  obtuse,  pubescent.  Stem  distinct,  erect,  pubescent, 
astern  tropical  Africa,  1884.  Stove.  (B.  M.  6782.) 


corolla  white,  with  faint  purplish  streaks  on  the  three  lower 
lobes,  the  tube  Jin.  long,  the  lobes  Jin.  long ;  scapes  longer  or 


Streptocarpus — continued. 

liquely  bilabiate,  spreading,  the  posterior  lobe   bifid,  the 
anterior    and    larger    one    trifid  ;    perfect   stamens   two ; 
peduncles  scape-like  or  axillary,  sometimes  one   or  two- 
flowered,  sometimes  cymosely  many-flowered ;  bracts  small. 
Most  of  the  species  have  been  introduced.     They  thrive 
in  any  rich  soil  or  vegetable  mould ;  and  may  be  readily 
increased  by  divisions,  or  by  seeds.      All  are  perennials, 
and,  except  where  otherwise  stated,  natives  of  South  Africa. 
S.  bifloro-polyanthus  (hybrid),    fl.  pale  lilac-blue ;  peduncles 
two  to  four-flowered.    I.  rosulate,  oblong,  rugose,  crenate.    188<J. 
Garden  hybrid.    Greenhouse.    (F.  d.  S.  2429.) 
S.  caulescens  (caulescent),    fl.  produced  in  pedunculate  cymes  ; 
corolla  pale  lilac,  iin.  in  diameter.    Summer.    I.  in  pairs,  shortly 
stalked,  elliptic,  obtuse.    Stem  curious,  gouty,  hairy,  giving  off 
leafy  branches.    Eastern  tropical  Africa,  1885.    Stove.    (B.  M. 
6814.) 

ft.  Dunnii  (Dunn's).*  /.  liin.  or  more  long,  at  length  drooping ; 
corolla  pale  or  bright  rose-coloured  with  a  bright  red  tinge, 
between  tubular  and  funnel-shaped,  the  lobes  rounded ;  scapes 
six  to  eight  or  more,  erect.  1ft.  high,  bearing  much-branched 
panicles.  May  and  June.  I.  solitary,  lift,  to  3ft.  long,  sessile, 
horizontal  and  decurved,  broadly  oblong,  obtuse,  rounded  at 
base,  flnely  pubescent  above,  tomentose  beneath.  Stem  very 
short.  Transvaal,  1884.  (B.  M.  6903.) 

S.  Garden!  (Capt.  Garden's).  /.,  corolla  2Jin.  long  ;  tube  whitish 
or  pale  green,  moderately  curved  downwards  ;  liuib  pale  lilac, 
the  lower  three  lobes  streaked  with  blood-colour;  scapes  two- 
flowered.  Summer.  I.  all  radical  and  pressed  close  to  the  earth, 
ovate-oblong,  cordate  at  base,  on  rather  short  petioles,  crenated, 
downy,  crisped,  h.  6in.  1854.  Allied  to  S.  Rexii.  Warm 
greenhouse.  (B.  M.  4862  ;  F.  d.  S.  1214.) 

S.  Greenii  (Green's).  A  free-flowering  garden  hybrid  between 
S.  Rexii  and  S.  Saundersii,  of  dwarf,  compact  habit.  1882.  Stove. 
(G.  C.  n.  s.,  xvii.,  p.  303.) 

S.  Kirkii  (Kirk's),  fl.  produced  in  loose,  axillary,  pedunculate 
cymes  ;  corolla  lilac,  Jin.  long.  Summer.  I.  petiolate,  cordate- 
elli 

Eas'ter 

S.  parviflora  (small-flowered).*    fl.  numerous,  sub-paniculate ; 
'    purplish 

shorter  than  the  leavesT  slender,  hairy.  June.  'I.  sub-erect, 
numerous,  tufted,  oin.  to  9in.  long,  liin.  to  2in.  broad,  sessile, 
oblong  or  ovate-  or  lanceolate  -  oblong,  obtuse,  crenulate, 
wrinkled,  densely  velvety.  1882.  Greenhouse.  (B.  M.  6636.) 

S.  polyantha  (many-flowered).  /.  panicled ;  corolla  pale  blue, 
liin.  long,  the  tube  much  curved,  the  limb  very  oblique,  the 
lobes  toothed  ;  scapes  one  to  three,  1ft.  or  more  high.  Summer. 
I  few,  about  two  pairs,  pressed  on  the  soil,  unequal  in  size,  one 
of  the  pair  being  1ft.  long  and  the  opposite  one  scarcely  2in., 
both  cordate-oblong,  wrinkled,  and  downy.  1854.  Greenhouse. 
See  Fig.  546.  (B.  M.  4850 ;  F.  d.  S.  1168  ;  R.  G.  206  ;  R.  H.  1862, 
250.) 

S.  Rexii  (Rex's).*  fl.  bluish ;  calyx  lobes  slightly  obtuse,  iin. 
long ;  corolla  liin.  long  ;  scapes  bibracteate  above  the  middle, 
one  or  sometimes  two-flowered.  June.  I.  all  radical,  prostrate, 
ovate-oblong,  crenate,  wrinkled,  pubescent,  much  wrinkled  and 
paler  beneath,  h.  6in.  1824.  Stove.  (B.  R.  1173;  R.  G.  204.) 
SYN.  Didymocarpus  Rexii  (B.  M.  3005 ;  H.  E.  F.  iii.  227). 

S.  Saundersii  (Saunders')  *  fl.  pale  blue,  drooping,  on  pedicels 
Iin.  long;  corolla  liin.  long,  funnel-shaped,  the  tube  broad  and 
nearly  straight,  the  limb  very  oblique ;  cyme  compound ;  scapes 
several.  Summer.  1.  solitary,  radical,  1ft.  long,  8in.  to  9in. 
broad,  cordate,  obtuse,  velvety,  coarsely  serrated,  pale  yellowish- 
green  above,  rose-purple  and  very  tomentose  beneath,  h.  1ft. 
1860.  Stove.  (B.  M.  5251 ;  F.  d.  S.  1802 ;  R.  G.  826.) 

STREPTOPUS  (from  streptos,  twisted,  and  pous,  a 
foot  or  stalk ;  alluding  to  the  peduncles,  which  are 
abruptly  bent  or  contorted  near  the  middle).  Twisted 
Stalk.  STNS.  Hekorima,  Hexorima.  ORD.  Liliacece.  A 
genus  comprising  four  species  of  greenhouse  or  hardy, 
perennial  herbs,  natives  of  Europe,  temperate  and  moun- 
tainous Asia,  or  North  America.  Flowers  medium, 
solitary  or  twin  at  the  axils,  nodding;  perianth  pink  or 
whitish,  campanulate  or  expanded,  deciduous,  the  seg- 
ments distinct  or  scarcely  connate  at  base,  sub-equal ; 
stamens  six ;  bracts  minute  or  wanting.  Leaves  alter- 
nate, ovate  or  lanceolate,  membranous,  sessile  or  am- 
plexicaul.  Three  of  the  species  are  in  cultivation.  They 
are  interesting  plants,  of  common  culture  in  any  light 
soil.  Propagation  may  be  easily  effected  by  seeds,  or 
by  divisions. 
S.  amplexicaulis  (stem-clasping),  fl.  on  long  peduncles,  which 

are  abruptly  bent  above  the  middle  ;  perianth  greenish-white, 


entire. 
clasping 


Streptopus — continued. 

the  segments  iin.    long ;  anthers  tapering  to  a  point ;  stigma 
June.    1.  very  smooth,  glaucous  beneath,  strongly  stein- 
2ft.  to  3ft.  high,  very  smooth  except  at  base. 
,  Europe,  &c.    1752.    Hardy.    SYN.  S.  distortus. 
S.  distortus  (distorted).    A  synonym  of  S.  amplexicaulis. 
S.  roseus  (rosy).*  /.,  perianth  rose-purple,  more  than  half  the 
length  of  the  slightly  bent  peduncle  ;  anthers  two-homed  ;  stigma 
three-cleft.    May.    I.    green    on    both    sides,     flnely    ciliated. 
Branches   sparingly  beset   with   short,   bristly   hairs,    h.    lift. 
North   America,    1806.      Hardy.      SYN.    Umdaria   rosea  (B.    M. 
1489). 

S.  simplex  (simple),  fl.  mostly  solitary,  rarely  twin ;  perianth 
whitish,  broadly  funnel-shaped,  five  to  six  lines  long ;  pedicels 
2in.  to  3in.  long.  June.  I.  oblong,  acuminate,  deeply  cordate- 
amplexicaul,  2in.  to  4in.  long,  glaucescent  beneath,  ft.  2ft.  to 
3ft.  Nepaul,  18^2.  Greenhouse. 

STREFTOSOLEN  (from  streptos,  twisted,  and  solen, 
a  tube ;  referring  to  the  form  of  the  corolla-tube).  ORD. 
Solanacece.  A  monotypic  genus.  The  species  is  a  very 
handsome,  greenhouse,  evergreen,  scabrous-pubescent 
shrub.  It  thrives  in  common  soil,  but  prefers  a  sandy 
compost.  Propagation  may  be  effected  by  cuttings,  in- 
serted in  sand,  under  a  glass. 

S.  Jamesonii  (Jameson's).*  fl.  orange-coloured,  pedicellate,  dis- 
posed in  terminal,  corymbose  panicles ;  calyx  tubular-cam- 
panulate,  shortly  five-cleft ;  corolla  tube  elongated,  spirally 
twisted  below,  enlarged  above  ;  limb  of  five  broad,  bilabiate 
lobes ;  perfect  stamens  four.  June.  I.  entire,  not  very  large, 
ovate,  acute  at  both  ends,  bullate-rugose,  on  long  petioles. 
h.  4ft.  Columbia,  1847.  (G.  C.  n.  s.,  xxi.,  p.  797 ;  R  H.  1883, 
p.  36 ;  B.  M.  4605,  F.  d.  S.  436  and  P.  M.  B.  xvi.,  p.  6,  under 
name  of  Browallia  Jamesonii.) 

STRIATE.  Marked  with  fine  longitudinal  lines, 
streaks,  or  diminutive  grooves  or  ridges. 

STRICT.     Very  straight  and  upright. 

STRIGILIA.     A  synonym  of  Styrax  (which  see). 

STRIGILLOSE.     Minutely  strigose. 

STRIGOSE.  Beset  with  strigse,  i.e.,  sharp,  close- 
pressed,  rigid  hairs  or  bristles. 

STRINGY  BARK  TREE  See  Eucalyptus  ob- 
liq.ua.  The  name  is  also  applied  to  several  other  species 
of  Eucalyptus. 

STRIPED   SQUILL.     See  Pusclikinia  scilloides. 

STROBILA.     A  synonym  of  Aruebia  (which  see). 

STROBILACEOUS,  STROBILIFORM.  Eelating 
to,  or  resembling,  a  strobile. 

STROBILANTHES  (from  strobilos,  a  cone,  and 
anthos,  a  flower;  alluding  to  the  form  of  the  inflores- 
cence, particularly  when  in  a  young  state).  Cone  Head. 
Including  Goldfussia.  ORD.  Acanthacecc.  A  large  genus 
(about  180  species)  of  stove,  usually  erect  herbs  or  sub- 
shrubs,  for  the  most  part  natives  of  the  East  Indies, 
a  few  extending  as  far  as  China  and  Japan,  and  the 
Malayan  Archipelago,  and  one  being  found  in  tropical 
Africa.  Flowers  blue,  violet,  or  white,  very  rarely 
yellow,  capitate,  or  in  strobiliform  or  interrupted  spikes, 
or  panicled,  sessile  or  sometimes  pedicelled ;  calyx  deeply 
and  nearly  equally  five-cleft,  or  two-lipped,  with  one  lip 
very  shortly  three  -  toothed ;  corolla  tubular -ventricose, 
straight  or  curved,  with  five  ovate  or  round,  nearly  equal 
lobes;  stamens  four  or  two;  bracts  and  bracteoles  large 
or  small  or  absent.  Leaves  opposite,  often  unequal  (in 
S.  anisophyllus  often  apparently  alternate),  toothed  or 
nearly  entire,  often  bearing  raphides.  The  species  de- 
scribed below  are  very  beautiful,  stove  sub-shrubs,  all 
from  India,  and  merit  a  place  in  every  collection.  They 
are  of  easy  culture  in  any  light  soil.  Propagation  may 
be  effected  by  cuttings,  inserted  in  similar  soil,  under  a 
glass,  in  heat. 

S.  anisophyllus  (unequal-leaved).*  fl.  lavender-colour ;  corolla 
liin.  long ;  bracts  elliptic,  obtuse ;  heads  small,  often  cymose. 
June.  I.  very  unequal  or  pseudo-alternate,  lanceolate,  acuminate 
at  both  ends,  glabrous,  3Mn.  long,  ?in.  to  Iin.  broad,  the  or""0"" 
leaf  of  each  pair  IJin.  long  and  |in.  broad,  or  obsolete,  ft. 
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3ft.    1823.     SYNS.   Goldfussia  anisophylla  (B.  M.  3404),  Rvellia 
anisophylla  (H.  E.  F.  191),  R.  persicifolia  (B.  R.  955). 

S.  consanguineus  (related),  fl.  blue,  in  compound,  axillary  and 
terminal,  spikes  ;  corolla  |in.  long,  the  lobes  ovate,  acute.  June. 
I.  ovate,  acuminate,  obscurely  toothed,  glabrate,  prominently 
lineolate  above,  h.  2ft.  to  5ft.  1873. 

S.  glomcratus  (clustered).*  fl.  purplish ;  corolla  IJin.  to  2Jin. 
long,  glabrous ;  heads  ovoid,  sub-sessile,  hairy,  often  pseudo- 
axillary.  November.  I  ovate,  4iin.  long,  acute,  serrated,  nar- 
rowed or  rounded  at  base,  villous  above,  less  so  beneath ;  pe- 
tioles Jin.  to  lin.  long.  h.  2ft.  to  6ft.  1838.  (B.  155,  and 
B.  M.  3831,  under  name  of  Goldfussia,  ylomerata.) 

S.  g.  spcciosus  (showy).  /.  of  a  full,  if  not  bright,  purple, 
showy.  (B.  M.  4767,  under  name  of  Goldfussia  glomerata 
speciosa.) 

S.  isophyllus  (equal-leaved).*  fl.  lavender-colour,  similar  to  those 
of  S.  anisuphyllus.  Autumn.  1.  opposite,  nearly  equal,  linear- 
lanceolate,  attenuated  at  both  ends,  glabrous,  Sin.  long  ;  petioles 
Jin.  or  less  in  length,  or  wanting,  h,  1ft.  to  2ft.  1845.  (B.  244 
and  B.  M.  4363,  under  name  of  Goldfusxia  isophylla.) 

S.  Sabinianus  (Sabin's).  fl.  lavender-colour ;  corolla  IJin.  long, 
curved,  much  ventricose,  nearly  glabrous ;  spikes  2in.  to  4in. 
long,  pubescent,  mostly  solitary.  March.  I.  petiolate,  broadly 
elliptic,  shortly  acuminate  at  both  ends,  6Mn.  long,  nearly  entire  ; 
uppermost  ones  often  sessile  and  cordate,  h.  2ft.  to  5ft.  1826. 
(B.  B.  1238,  under  name  of  Ruellia  Sabiniana.) 

&  scatter  (rough),  fl.  yellow ;  corolla  symmetric,  Jin.  to  lin.  long, 
very  hairy  within ;  bracts  lin.  long ;  spikes  lin.  to  2in.  long, 
dense,  often  clustered,  hairy.  May.  I.  elliptic  or  obovate,  acu- 
minate, 4iin.  long,  coarsely  scabrous  or  nearly  smooth ;  petioles 
Sin.  long.  A.  1ft.  to  3ft.  1836.  A  pubescent  or  hairy  shrub. 
(B.  R.  xxvii.  32.) 

S.  sessilis  (sessile).  fl.  pale  purple ;  corolla  IJin.  long,  nearly 
straight,  slightly  hairy  within  and  without ;  spikes  lin.  to  2in. 
long,  cylindric,  exactly  strobiliform.  April.  I.  sessile,  ovate, 
acute,  hairy,  Jin.  to  liin.  long,  rounded  or  nearly  cordate  at  base. 
Stems  numerous,  erect,  1ft.  to  lift.  high.  1833.  (B.  M.  3902.) 

S.  Wallichii  (Wallich's).*  /.  blue,  solitary  or  in  pairs  ;  corolla  IJin. 
long,  nearly  straight,  with  short,  round  segments ;  lower  bracts 
leaf-like  ;  spikes  lin.  to  6in.  long,  often  flexuous  or  zigzag.  Octo- 
ber. I.  elliptic,  acuminate,  Sin.  long,  puberulous  .or  glabrous, 
on  petioles  4'n.  long  ;  upper  ones  sessile  and  cordate.  A.  6in.  to 
'  ""•  .  M.  bl!9,  under  name  of  Goldfussia  Thomsoni.) 


FIG   547   OVAL  STROBILES  OF  HOP,  showing  thin,  membranous 
Bracts. 

STROBILE  (from  strobiles,  a  Fir-cone).  A  scaly 
fruit,  composed  chiefly  of  a  number  of  bracts  that  over- 
lap one  another  like  the  slates  on  a  roof.  It  is  defined 
by  Lindley  as  "an  imbricated  scaly  ' 


Strobile— continued. 

belong  to  the  type  called  Catkins,  and  become  Strobiles 
only  when  the  seeds  are  approaching  ripeness.  The 
word  Cone  is  employed  with  almost  the  same  meaning 
as  Strobile,  though  in  general  almost  restricted  to  the 
fruits  of  the  Coniferce,  while  the  latter  word  also  in- 
cludes the  fruits  of  the  Hop,  and  of  a  few  other  plants. 


FIG.  549.  ROUND  STROBILE  OR  COXE  OK  CUPRESSUS,  with  the 
Scales  separating,  showing  woody  Bracts  expanded  into  a 
shield-like  Plate. 

The  Strobile  is  the  result  of  the  fertilisation  of  several 
flowers  (there  is  usually  one  in  the  axil  of  each  of  the 
bracts  of  which  it  is  composed) ;  but  the  flowers  are  in 
most  cases  completely  hidden  from  sight  by  the  bracts. 
The  latter  become  much  enlarged  as  the  seeds  are 


Fio.  550.  FRUITING  BRANCHLET  OK  JUNIPERUS  COMMUMS 
HIBERNICA,  showing  oval,  berry-like  Strobiles,  sometimes 
called  Galbulus. 

ripening.  They  remain  thin  and  membranous  in  some 
plants,  e.g.,  Hop  (see  Fig.  547).  Among  the  Coniferce, 
they  usually  become  woody  and  hard  ;  in  some,  e.g., 
Cedrus  (see  Fig.  548),  they  remain  comparatively  thin; 
but  in  others,  e.g.,  Gupressus  (see  Fig.  549),  each  bract 
expands  towards  the  tip  into  a  broad,  shield-like  plate. 


FIG.  548.   FRUITING  BRANCHLET  OF  CEDK.LS  LIBANI,  bearing  an  oval  Strobile  or  Cone,  with  thin,  woody,  imbricated  Bracts. 

collection  of  hard   scales,   representing   distinct   flowers, 
arranged  spirally  but  closely  imbricated ; "   but  the  term 


is  seldom  employed  for  the  inflorescences,  which  rather 


In  the  genus  Juniperus,  the  bracts  become  soft  and 
fleshy,  and  are  united  by  their  edges,  so  as  to  form  a 
fruit  which,  at  first  sight,  very  much  resembles  a  berry 
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S  t  r  obile — continue  d. 


FIG.  551.  FRUITING  BRANCHLET  OF  JUNIPERUS  DRUPACEA,  showing 
rounded  Strobiles,  with  fleshy  Bracts,  resembling  Berries. 

(see   Figs.  550   and   551).      This   form  is  sometimes  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  Galbulus.      In  Com/eras,  the 


Strobile—  continued. 

the   true   nature   of    the   scales  ;    but   a  widely-accepted 
view  is  that  they  represent  two  leaves,  arising  from  an 


FIG.  554.  STROBILE  OR  COME  OF  SEQUOIA  GIGANTEA. 

undeveloped  branch  in  the  axil  of  the  bract,  united 
together  by  one  side,  and  that  they  correspond  to  open 
carpels. 

As  regards  their  forms,  Strobiles  are  usually  elongated 
cones,  as,  indeed,  is  implied  in  the  equivalent  term,  Cone ; 


FIG.  552.  PICEA  EXCELSA,  showing  (1)  Fruiting  Branch,  bearing  slender  Strobile,  (2)  Scale  with  Seeds  in  position,  and  (3)  Seed. 


seeds  are  not  inclosed  in  carpels ;  but,  in  most,  they  lie, 
as  represented  in  Fig.  552,  in  pairs,  on  the  upper  sur- 
face of  scales,  of  which  one  is  present  in  the  axil  of 
each  bract.  There  has  been  much  controversy  about 


FIG.  553.  STROBILE  OR  CONE  OF  PINUS  PUNGENS. 


but  frequently  they  are  oval  or  globular,  and  occasionally 
they  are  comparatively  slender.      Some  of  the  commoner 


FIG.  555.  STROBILE  OR  CONE  OF  PINUS  SYLVESTRIS. 
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forms  are  shown  in  the  figures  referred  to  above,  and  in 
those  of  Finns  and  Sequoia  (see  Figs.  553,  554,  and 
555,  the  last  being  all  conical). 

STROBILORACHIS    (from   strobiles,   a   cone,   and 
rachis,   a  flower-stem;    alluding   to  the   form  of   the  in- 
florescence).      ORD.   Acanthacece.       A    small   genus  (two 
species)   of    stove,  evergreen,  Brazilian   shrubs,    now    in- 
cluded, by  the  authors  of  the  "  Genera  Plantarnm,"  under 
Aphelandra.     Bracts  ample,  slightly  coriaceous,  coloured; 
?pikes   long.       For  culture   of    8.  prismatica,    the    only 
species  which  calls  for  description,  see  Ruellia. 
S.  glabra  (smooth).    A  synonym  of  £  pritmatica. 
S.    prismattca  (prism-like).      JL    yellow;  corolla    Uin.    long, 
glabroos,  funnel-shaped ;  bracts  yellow,  oval,  lin.  long,  pungent- 
pointed,  rigid.    June.    1.  oblong,  9in.  to  12in.  long,  2iin.  to  3iin. 
broad,  acute  at  base,  attenuated  at  apex ;   petioles  Hin.  long, 
glabrous.     A.  2ft.  to  3ft.     STNS.  S.  glabra,  Hydromtitut  maeu- 
latui  (B.  M.  4556X 


Stroxnanthe — continued. 

S.  amabilia  (lovely).  I.  deflexed,  oblong-ovate,  acuminate,  un- 
equal-sided, the  surface  ornamented  by  narrow  bands  of  dark  anil 
in  the  direction  of  the  veins,  much  broader  space*  of 
intervening ;  petioles  rather  tall,  cylindrical  1875. 
A  very  ornamental  foliage  plant  (B.  H.  1875,  15-17,  L  2.) 

S.  Lubbersiana  (Lubbers').  L  oblong,  acuminate,  irregularly 
wedge-shaped  at  base,  smooth,  greyish  beneath ;  upper  surface 
prettily  marbled  with  yellow,  pale  and  dark  green,  in  spots  and 
irregular  bands.  1880.  A  goodfoliage  plant  (B.  H.  1882,  L) 

S.  Porteana  (Forte's).  JL  spicate ;  spikes  compound,  solitary  or 
twin ;  rachis  geniculate,  villous ;  bracts  distichous,  imbricated. 
L  ovate  or  lanceolate,  pubescent  or  villous,  of  a  pleasing  green 
above,  paler  beneath.  1859.  A  handsome,  dwarf  plant 

S.  sangnlnea  (bloody).*  The  correct  name  of  plant  described  in 
this  work  as  Phnmium  Mnyuineum.  See  Fig.  556.  (F  d.  S.  785.) 

S.  spectabilis  (remarkable).  jL,  bracts,  pedicels,  and  calyx  deep 
red  ;  corolla  whitish  ;  common  peduncle  slender,  longer  than  the 
leaves;  branchlets  three  to  five,  fascicled,  sub-umbellate,  com- 
pound-paniculate at  apex.  1.  ovate-oblong,  rounded  at  base, 
glabrous,  of  a  pleasing  green  above,  paler  beneath.  Sv.v  Tkaiia 


FIG.  556.  STROMANTHE  SANGUIXEA,  showing  Habit  and  portion  of  detached  Inflorescence. 


STROMANTHE  (from  stroma,  a  couch,  and  anthos,  a 
flower;  alluding  to  the  form  of  the  inflorescence).  STN. 
Maranta  (in  part).  ORD.  Scitamineae.  A  small  Brazilian 
genus  (three  or  four  species)  of  handsome,  stove  peren- 
nials. Sepals  three,  free,  oval-oblong,  slender,  equalling 
the  corolla;  petals  three,  slightly  narrower  than  the 
sepals ;  bracts  and  bracteoles  spathe  -  like,  coloured, 
spreading ;  inflorescence  borne  on  a  long  and  rather  loose 
peduncle,  more  or  less  compound,  often  branched  from 
the  base,  rarely  narrow  and  nearly  racemiform,  often 
wholly  blood-coloured.  Leaves  petiolate,  in  very  short 
sheaths.  Stems  leafy,  erect,  slightly  branched,  marked 
with  long  leaf-sheaths.  For  culture,  see  Calathea, 


STROMATOFTERIS. 

chenia. 


Now  included  under  Glei- 


STBOMBULirEROUS,      STROMBUUPOBM. 

Spirally  twisted   into   a   screw  shape ;    e.g.,  the   pods   of 
some  species  of  Medicago. 

STROPHANTHTJS  (from  strophes,  a  twisted  cord 
or  rope,  and  anthos,  a  flower;  alluding  to  the  produced 
corolla  segments).  OKD.  Apocynaceae.  A  genus  com- 
prising about  eighteen  species  of  stove  or  greenhouse, 
glabrous,  pubescent,  or  villous  shrubs  or  small  trees, 
often  climbing,  natives  of  tropical  Africa  and  Asia,  one 
being  found  in  South  Africa.  Flowers  white,  yellowish, 
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Strophanthus  —  continued. 

orange,  red,  or  purple,  showy,  rarely  small ;  calyx  five- 
parted;  corolla  funnel-shaped,  the  throat  partly  closed 
by  ten  scales;  lobes  five,  twisted,  usually  produced  into 
five  very  long,  tail-like  appendages;  stamens  affixed  at 
the  summit  of  the  tube;  cymes  terminal,  sometimes 
dense  and  few-flowered,  sometimes  corymbose  and  many- 
flowered.  Leaves  opposite,  penniveined.  All  the  species 
which  have  been  introduced  to  cultivation  are  described 
below.  They  are  both  interesting  and  beautiful  shrubs, 
of  easy  culture  in  a  compost  of  sandy  loam  and  peat. 
Propagation  may  be  readily  effected  by  cuttings,  inserted 
in  sand,  under  a  glass,  in  a  little  heat. 

S.  Bullenianus  (Bullen's).  fl.  salver-shaped,  having  a  pinkish 
tube  and  a  yellow  limb  marked  with  purplish  spots,  the  long, 
tail-like  apices  of  the  limb  segments  being  purple ;  cymes  loosely 
branched.  Summer.  I.  elliptic-oblong,  on  short  petioles.  Western 
tropical  Africa,  1870.  A  hispid,  stove  climber.  (G.  C.  1870, 
p.  1471.) 

S.  capensis  (Cape  of  Good  Hope).  /.  yellowish ;  corolla  lobes 
liin.  long;  peduncles  terminal,  longer  than  the  leaves,  two  to 
four-flowered.  June.  I.  approximate,  ternate,  obversely  lanceolate, 
obtuse  or  sub-acute,  l.Un.  long,  attenuated  into  a  petiole  two  lines 
long.  Branches  erect,  glabrous,  h.  3ft.  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
1860.  Greenhouse.  (B.  M.  5713.) 

S.  dichotomus  (dichotompusly-branched).  fl.  whitish ;  tails  of 
corolla  segments  purple,  3m.  long ;  scales  curled.  February  and 
March.  I.  oblong  or  oblong-obovate,  4in.  long,  acute  and  nar- 
rowed at  base,  abruptly  acuminate  at  apex ;  petioles  three  to  four 
lines  long.  Branches  and  peduncles  dichotomous.  h.  3ft.  East 
Indies,  1816.  Stove. 

S.  dlvergens  (diverging).  /.  greenish ;  throat  of  corolla  striped 
with  red,  the  lobes  l^in.  to  IJin.  long ;  cymes  few-flowered.  June. 
I.  elliptic-oblong,  almost  acute  at  both  ends,  mucronulate  at 
apex,  glabrous,  h.  4ft.  China,  1816.  Stove.  (B.  150  and  B.  R. 
469,  under  name  of  S.  dichotomus  chinensis.) 

S.  sarmentosus  (sarmentose).  fl.  reddish-purple,  fasciculate, 
lateral  and  terminal,  or  ternate  ;  calyx  lobes  iin.  long  ;  lobes  of 
the  corolla  nearly  2in.  long.  June.  I.  elliptic,  acuminate,  slightly 
acute  at  the  base.  Branches  cylindrical,  sarmentose.  h.  5ft. 
Sierra  Leone,  1824.  Stove. 

STROPHIOLE.  A  tubercle  found  surrounding  the 
hilnm  of  certain  seeds. 

STROPHOLIRION  (from  strophos,  a  twisted  rope, 
and  lirion,  a  lily ;  in  allusion  to  the  shape  of  the  flower 
stem  and  the  affinities  of  the  plant).  SYN.  Rupalleya. 
OBD.  Liliaceae.  A  monotypic  genus.  The  species,  S. 
californicum,  is  the  plant  described  in  this  work  under 
the  name  of  Brodicea  volubilis. 


STRUKERIA. 

see). 


A   synonym   of    Vochysia   (which 


STRUMA.     A  cushion-like  swelling. 

STRUMARIA  (from  struma,  a  tubercle  ;  alluding 
to  the  style  being  swollen  in  the  middle).  STNS. 
Eudolon,  Hymenetron,  Pugionella,  Stylago.  OBD.  Ama- 
ryllidecB.  A  genus  of  greenhouse,  bulbous  plants.  Six 
species  have  been  described,  natives  of  South  Africa. 
Flowers  numerous,  in  an  umbel,  on  filiform,  scarcely 
spreading  pedicels;  perianth  campanulate,  with  scarcely 
any  tube,  the  segments  equal,  erecto-patent  ;  filaments 
more  or  less  connected  ;  involucral  bracts  two,  lanceolate, 
the  inner  ones  smaller;  scapes  solid.  Leaves  loriform. 
A  selection  from  the  introduced  species  is  given  below. 
Several  plants  formerly  included  here  will  now  be  found 
under  Hessea.  The  species  thrive  in  well-drained,  sandy 
loam,  and,  after  the  leaves  begin  to  discolour,  require  a 
thorough  season  of  rest.  Propagated  by  division,  or  by 
seeds. 

S.  angustifolia  (narrow-leaved),  fl.  scented  like  those  of  Lilium 
Martarjon  •  perianth  white,  flesh-coloured  outside,  the  segments 
equal  and  much-spreading  ;  scape  lateral,  erect,  umbellately 
about  eight-flowered.  April.  I.  few,  linear,  slightly  obtuse 
flat,  entire,  shining;  sheath  radical,  erect,  Iin.  to  2in.  high. 
h.  bin.  1795. 

S.  rubella  (reddish),  fl.  six  to  ten,  umbellate,  inodorous  ;  pe- 
rianth reddish  and  flesh  -  coloured,  much  spreading  ;  bracts 
purplish;  scape  lateral,  nearly  1ft.  high.  Jlay.  I.  linear, 


Strumaria — continued. 

oblique,  slightly  obtuse,   entire,   5in.  to  9in.  long,  Jin.   broad  ; 

sheath  wanting.    1795. 

S.  spiralis  (spiral).    A  synonym  of  Carpalysa  spiralix. 
S.  stellaris  (starry).    A  synonym  of  Hessea  utellaris. 
S.  truncata  (truncate),     fl.    many,    umbellate,   inodorous,    on 

slender,  erect   pedicels;   perianth    white,  reddish   at  base,  the 

segments    much    spreading ;    bracts    purplish,    erect.      April. 

I.  tongue-like,  obtuse,  nearly  erect,  from  oin.  to  Sin.  long,  iin. 

broad,   all  included  at  base  in  a  dark   blood-coloured  sheath. 

1795. 

STRUMOSE,  STRUMIFEROUS.  Bearing  a 
struma. 

STRUTHIOLA  (from  struthion,  a  little  sparrow; 
alluding  to  the  resemblance  of  the  seeds  to  a  beak). 
SYN.  Belvala.  OBD.  Thymelceacece.  A  genus  comprising 
about  a  score  species  of  pretty,  greenhouse,  evergreen, 
Heath-like  shrubs  or  under-shrubs,  restricted  to  South 
Africa.  Flowers  white,  red,  or  yellow,  sub-sessile  in  the 
upper  axils,  solitary  or  rarely  twin ;  perianth  tube  slender, 
the  lobes  four,  spreading ;  stamens  four,  included  in  the 
tube ;  bracteoles  two,  short,  narrow,  stipitate.  Fruit 
small,  dry.  Leaves  opposite  or  rarely  scattered,  rather 
small,  coriaceous,  often  loosely  imbricated.  The  best- 
known  species  are  here  described.  They  thrive  in  sandy 
peat.  Propagation  may  be  effected  by  cuttings,  inserted 
in  sand,  under  a  glass. 

S.  erecta  (erect).    /.  pink  or  white,  five  to  six  lines  long,  the 
lobes  acuminate.    June.    I.   clustered,  linear-lanceolate,  acute, 
ing,  one  to  three-nerved  at  back,  not  ciliated.    Branches 
mcler,    straight,      h.    lift.      1798.      Shrub    highly    glabrous. 
(B.  M.  2138;  L.  B.  C.  74.) 

S.  lineariloba  glabra  (linear-lobed,  glabrous),  fl.  reddish  or 
white,  scarcely  iin.  long ;  lobes  linear,  obtuse.  June.  I.  half- 
spreading,  needle -like,  convex  at  back,  almost  nerveless, 
glabrous,  h.  2ft.  1820.  (B.  M.  222,  under  name  of  S.  erecta; 
L.  B.  C.  75,  under  name  of  S.  juniperina.) 

1.  reddish  ot   „ ,   , 

long  ;  lobes  ovate-oblong.    July. 

1.  imbricated,  ovate-  or  linear  -  lanceolate,  slightly  acuminate, 
rather  obtuse,  slenderly  striated,  glabrous,  ciliated,  at  length 
naked,  one-half  or  one-third  the  ler.gth  of  the  flowers.  Branches 
puberulous.  h.  2ft.  1819.  (B.  M.  1212,  under  name  of  S.  pu- 
bescens.) 

S.  lucens  (shining),  fl.  yellow,  five  t9  seven  lines  long,  pubescent; 
lobes  ovate-oblong.  June.  I.  imbricated,  lanceolate  or  oblong, 
acuminate  and  acute,  clasping,  six  to  ten  lines  long,  shining, 
ciliated,  at  length  naked.  Branches  twiggy,  pubescent  above. 
h.  2ft.  1817. 

S.  ovata  (ovate),  fl.  white  or  flesh-coloured,  several  times  longer 
than  the  leaves ;  lobes  ovate,  acuminate.  April.  I.  ovate  or 
oblong,  slightly  acute,  nearly  flat,  obsoletely  one  to  three-nerved 
at  back.  A.  2ft.  1792.  (A.  B.  R.  119  ;  L.  B.  C.  141.) 

S.  striata  (striated),  fl.  yellow,  cano-pilose,  scarcely  longer  than 
the  leaves ;  lobes  oblong,  acute.  July.  I.  ovate  or  oblong,  sub- 
acute,  flat,  or  the  upper  ones  somewhat  clasping,  acute,  striate- 
nerved,  ciliated,  glabrous.  Branchlets  pubescent,  h.  2ft.  1820. 
(A.  B.  R.  113,  under  name  of  S.  imbricata.) 

S.  tomentosa  (tomentose).  fl.  yellow,  cano-tomentose,  iin.  long; 
lobes  oblong,  obtuse.  August.  I.  imbricated,  oval-oblong,  rather 
obtuse,  three  to  five  lines  long,  three  to  five-nerved  at  back, 


S.  longiflora  (long-flowered),    fl.  reddish  or  yellowish,  densely 
tomentose,  eight  to  twelve  lines 


, 

slightly  pilose  ;   upper  ones  broader,  half  -clasping  ;   lower  ones 
flat,  linear-lanceolate  ;  young  ones  an 
villous.    A.  2ft.    1799.    (A.  B.  R.  334.) 


, 
ones  and  branchlets  densely  cano- 


S.   virgata  (twiggy),   fl.   red;   tube   adpressedly   pilose;  lobes 

ovate,  rather  obtuse.    June.    I.  opposite,  three  to  six  lines  long, 
•  clustered,  semi  -  spreading,  linear  or  lanceolate  -  linear,  obtuse, 

ciliated,  or,  as  well  as  the  branchlets,  pubescent,    h.  2ft.    1779. 

(A.  B.  R.  139,  under  name  of  S.  rubra  ;  A.  B.  R.  140,  under  name 

of  S.  ciliata.) 
S.  V.  incana  (hoary),    fl.  white  ;  tube  densely  pubescent  ;  limb 

glabrescent.     I.  ciliated,  penicillate.     Branchlets  densely  hoary 

or  silky-villous  at  apex.    (L.   B.  C.  11,  under  name  of   S.  in- 

cana.) 

STRUTHIOPTERIS.       Included    under    Onoclea 
(which  see). 

STRUTHIUM.     Included  under  Gypsophila. 

STRYCHNINE-PLANT.      The  common   name    of 

Strychnos  Nux  vomica. 

STRYCHNOS    (an  old   Greek  name   used  by  Theo- 
phrastus    for  some  solanaceous    plants).     SYNS.  Brehmia, 
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Strychnos — continued. 

Ignatia,  Lasiostoma,  Narda,  Rouhamon,  Unguacha.  OBD. 
Loganiacece.  A  genus  comprising  nearly  sixty  species  of 
stove,  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs,  often  tall  climbers, 
broadly  dispersed  over  the  tropics.  Flowers  small  or 
rather  long,  usually  white,  cymose,  four  or  five-parted  ; 
corolla  lobes  valvate.  Fruit  baccate,  mostly  globose, 
indehiscent.  Leaves  opposite,  three  to  five-nerved  at  or 
above  the  base,  membranous  or  coriaceous.  "  The  species 
of  Stnjchnos  contain  in  the  bark  of  their  root  and  in 
their  seeds  two  alkaloids  (strychnine  and  brucine),  com- 
bined with  a  peculiar  acid  (igasuric  acid) — properties 
which  are  extremely  energetic ;  their  action  on  the 
nervous  system  is  most  powerful,  whether  as  invaluable 

medicines     or     as    mortal  poisons The   seeds    of 

<S.  Nux  vomica  act  as  a  powerful  excitant  of  the  spinal 
cord  and  nerves,  and  stimulate  the  functions  of  the 
organs  of  voluntary  motion,  in  cases  of  paralysis  which 
do  not  proceed  from  injury  to  the  brain,  for  which  the 
seed  itself,  or  an  extract,  or  its  alkaloid,  strychnine, 
are  employed  .  .  .  .  8.  Ignatia  yields  the  Ignatius 
Bean  of  India,  used  as  a  remedy  for  cholera.  8.  pota- 
torum  yields  the  celebrated  Clearing  Nut  of  India,  which 
clarifies  foul  water  when  this  is  put  in  a  vessel  of  which 
the  inside  has  been  rubbed  with  it  "  (Le  Maout  and 
Decaisne).  8.  colubrina,  a  native  of  Malabar,  furnishes 
one  kind  of  lignum  colubrinum,  or  Snakewood.  The  pulp 
of  the  fruit  of  several  members  of  this  genus  is  edible. 
The  species,  of  which  about  half-a-dozen  have  been  in- 
troduced to  cultivation,  are  of  no  particular  value  from 
a  garden  standpoint. 

STUABTIA  (named  in  honour  of  John  Stuart,  Lord 
Bute,  1713-1792,  a  zealous  patron  of  botany).  Spelt 
Stewarfia  by  a  few  authors.  Including  Malachodendron. 
OBD.  Ternstromiacece.  A  genus  comprising  only  three 
species  of  beautiful,  hardy  shrubs;  two  of  which  are 
North  American  and  the  third  Japanese.  Flowers  large 
or  mediocre,  solitary  in  the  axils,  shortly  pedunculate; 
sepals  and  petals  five,  rarely  six,  the  latter  imbricated 
and  cohering  towards  the  base  ;  stamens  numerous. 
Leaves  membranous,  deciduous.  The  species  given  below 
merit  a  place  in  every  collection  of  ornamental  shrubs. 
Although  sufficiently  hardy  to  bear  our  winters  in  the 
open  air,  yet  the  young  shoots  often  become  injured  by 
very  severe  weather,  the  summer  not  being  long  enough 
to  thoroughly  ripen  the  wood  or  bring  the  flowers  to 
perfection ;  it  is  therefore  advisable  to  keep  the  plants 
in  the  conservatory  or  cool  greenhouse,  except  in 
favoured  spots  in  the  South  of  England,  &o.  Peat  soil, 
mixed  with  a  little  loam,  is  the  most  suitable  compost. 
Propagation  may  be  readily  effected  by  layering  ;  or  by 
means  of  ripened  cuttings,  inserted  in  sand,  under  a  hand 
glass. 
S.  grandiflora  (large-flowered).  A  synonym  of  S.  pseudo-camellia. 

S.  pentagyna  (five-styled).*  fl.  cream-coloured,  and,  as  well  as 
the  leaves,  rather  larger  than  in  S.  virginica ;  sepals  and  petals 
five  or  six,  the  latter  obovate,  with  jagged  edges;  stamens 
longer  than  in  S.  virginica.  May  to  July.  I.  oval,  acute.  A.  10ft. 
North  America,  1785.  (B.  M.  3918.)  SYN.  Malachodendron  ovatum 
(B.  R.  1104). 

S.  pseudo-camellia  (false  Camellia).  /.  creamy-white ;  sepals 
dull  reddish  -  brown  above,  finely  serrulate.  Summer.  I.  oval- 
elliptic,  shortly  toothed,  acuminate,  narrowed  at  the  base  into 
the  reddish  petiole.  Branches  erect,  flexuose.  h.  12ft.  Japan. 
SYN.  S.  ffrandiflora  (B.  H.  1879,  430). 

S.  virginica  (Virginian).*  fl.  white ;  sepals  ovate ;  petals  five, 
round-obovate,  lin.  long.  April  and  May.  1.  oblong-ovate,  ser- 
rulated,  softly  downy  beneath.  A.  8ft.  North  America,  1743. 
(G.  C.  ser.  ii.,  viii.  433 ;  A.  B.  B.  73,  under  name  of  S.  mary- 
landica.) 

STTJBWORT.     An  old  name  for  Oxalis  Acetosella. 

STUPOSE.     Tow-like  ;    furnished  with  mats  or  tufts 
of  long  hairs. 

STUBMIA.     A  synonym  of  Liparis  (which  see). 


STYIiAGO.     A  synonym  of  Strumaria  (which  see). 

STYLANDRA.  A  synonym  of  Podostigma  (which 
see). 

STYLE  (from  stylos,  a  column ;  in  allusion  to  its 
form).  The  narrow  portion  of  most  carpels  between  the 
ovary  and  the  stigma.  Its  use  is  to  support  the  stigma 
in  such  a  position  as  to  favour  pollination.  The  cells 
in  its  centre  are  very  loosely  arranged,  and  form  what 
is  called  the  "conducting  tissue,"  for  the  passage  of 
pollen  tubes  from  the  pollen  grains  on  the  stigma  to  the 
ovules  in  the  interior  of  the  ovary. 

STYLIDIEJE.  A  small  natural  order  of  herbs  or 
rarely  under-shrubs,  chiefly  Australian,  a  few  species 
being  found  in  tropical  Asia,  or  in  New  Zealand  and 
Antarctic  America.  Flowers  hermaphrodite  or  very  rarely 
unisexual,  in  terminal  racemes  or  thyrsoid  or  corymbose 
panicles,  rarely  reduced  to  spikes  or  to  single  flowers, 
the  primary  inflorescence  usually  centripetal,  the  secondary 
often,  or  sometimes  the  whole,  centrifugal;  calyx  tube 
adnate  to  the  ovary,  the  limb  of  five  divisions,  all  free 
or  more  or  less  united  in  two  lips,  the  upper  of  three ; 
corolla  usually  irregular,  deeply  divided  into  five  lobes, 
of  which  one  (the  lowest),  called  the  labellum,  is  much 
smaller  than,  or  different  from,  the  others,  or  rarely  the 
corolla,  as  well  as  the  calyx,  regularly  five  or  six-lobed ; 
stamens  two,  the  filaments  connate  with  the  style  in  a 
column  free  from  the  corolla.  Capsule  two  -  valved. 
Leaves  radical  or  scattered,  or  collected  in  whorl-like 
tufts,  entire,  often  narrow  or  small.  The  order  embraces 
nearly  100  species ;  of  these  Stylidium  absorbs  eighty- 
four,  and  the  remainder  are  classed  under  Forstera,  Leven- 
hookia,  and  Phyllachne. 

STYLIDIUM  (from  stylos,  a  column ;  the  stamens 
and  styles  are  joined).  SYNS.  Gandollea  (of  Labillardiere), 
Ventenatia  (of  Smith).  OBD.  Stylidieae.  A  genus  of  eighty- 
four  species  of  beautiful  but  rare,  greenhouse,  herbaceous 
perennials,  of  which  one  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies, 
and  the  rest  are  Australian  (one  being  also  dispersed  over 
tropical  Asia).  Flowers  in  racemes,  panicles,  or  corymbose 
cymes,  on  terminal  peduncles  or  radical  scapes ;  calyx 
lobes  five,  more  or  less  united  in  two  lips ;  corolla  irre- 
gular, one  of  the  lobes  (labellum)  much  smaller  and 
turned  down,  or  rarely  nearly  as  long  and  curved  upwards, 
the  other  four  ascending  in  pairs;  column  elongated 
and  bent  down  or  folded,  elastic.  Fruit  a  two-celled 
capsule,  globose,  linear,  or  lanceolate.  The  species  best- 
known  to  cultivation  are  described  below.  They  thrive 
in  a  compost  of  sandy  loam  and  peat.  Propagation  may 
be  effected  by  seeds,  or,  in  a  few  cases,  by  division  of 
the  roots ;  the  few  shrubby  kinds  may  be  increased  by 
cuttings. 

S.  adnatum  (adhering),  fl.  pink,  in  nearly  sessile  clusters  along 
the  rachis ;  spike-like  panicles  or  compound  racemes  dense, 
usually  rather  short  and  nearly  sessile,  but  sometimes  6in.  to  lOin. 
long.  July.  I.  scattered  along  the  stem  ;  upper  ones  crowded  in 
a  terminal,  whorl-like  tuft,  linear,  but  sometimes  all  very  narrow, 
in  other  specimens  rather  broad,  and  from  4in.  to  liin.  long. 
Stems  2in.  to  nearly  12in.  long.  1824.  (B.  M.  3816  and  B.  B.  1459, 
under  name  of  S.  joiciculatum.) 

S.  a.  abbrevlatum  (shortened),  fl.,  inflorescence  rarely  above 
2in.  long  and  very  dense.  1.  narrow  or  broad.  (B.  M.  2598,  and 
B.  B.  914,  under  name  of  &  adnatum.) 

S.  armeria  (Armeria-like).    A  synonym  of  S.  graminifolium. 

S.  Brunoniannm  (Brown's),  jl.  pink ;  calyx  lobes  free ;  corolla 
with  appendages  to  the  throat ;  raceme  loose,  2in.  to  4in.  long, 
many-flowered ;  scapes  1ft.  to  lift,  long,  with  two  to  five  whorls 
of  narrow  leaves.  June.  I.,  radical  ones  linear  to  oblanceolate, 
acute  or  rarely  almost  obtuse,  lin.  to  2in.  or  more  long,  rather 
flaccid.  1841.  (B.  B.  1841, 15.) 

S.  bulbifernm  macrocarpum  (bulb-bearing,  large-fruited).* 
/.  greenish-purple ;  calyx  lobes  free,  very  obtuse ;  corolla  with- 
out appendages;  scapes  or  pedicels  £in.  to  2in.  long,  with  a 
loose,  almost  corymbose  raceme  of  three  to  seven  flowers.  May. 
fr.  almost  sessile,  eight  to  nine  lines  long.  I.  very  narrow-linear, 
scarcely  acute,  iin.  to  over  Jin.  long,  densely  tufted  at  the  ends 
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1840.    (B.  M.  3913,  under 


Stylidium— continued. 
and  bases  of  the  branches.    A.  6i 
name  of  S.  recurcum.) 

S.  ciliatum  (ciliated).  /.  yellow  or  sometimes  white  or  pink  ; 
corolla  variable  in  size,  the  appendages  small  or  wanting  ;  panicle 
or  raceme  short  and  pyramidal  or  narrow  and  Sin.  to  4m.  long ; 
scape  6in.  to  12in.  high.  June.  1.  linear,  lin.  to  Hin.  long, 
terminating  in  a  hair-like  point.  1842.  (B.  M.  3885 ;  B.  M. 
4529  and  L.  J.  F.  34,  under  name  of  S.  saxifragoides.) 

S.  dichotomum  (dichotomous).  fl.  yellow,  in  a  more  or  less 
thvrsoid  panicle  or  compound  raceme ;  scapes  2m.  to  4m  high, 
glandular-pubescent.  April.  I.  crowded  at  the  bases  and  ends 
of  the  branches,  and  scattered  between  the  tufts,  sometimes 
lin.  or  more  long,  narrow-linear,  acute.  1850.  (B.  M.  4538, 
F.  d.  S.  606,  and  L.  J.  F.  59,  under  name  of  S.  mucronifohum ; 
F.  d.  S.  229,  under  name  of  S.  Hookeri.) 

S.  graminifolium  (Grass-leaved).*  Grass-leaved  Trigger  Plant. 
fl  pink  nearly  se.ssile  or  shortly  pedicellate ;  corolla  lobes  nearly 
equal,  the  lip  rather  long ;  scapes  6in.  to  18in.  high,  bearing  a 
narrow,  simple  raceme  or  interrupted  spike.  July.  I.  linear, 
rather  rigid,  acute  or  obtuse,  nearly  flat,  variable  in  breadth, 
2in  to  6in.  or  even  9in.  long,  sometimes  cartilaginously  den- 
ticulated  on  the  margins.  1803.  (B.  M.  1918 ;  B.  R.  90.)  S.  ar- 
meria  (L.  J.  F.  286)  is  a  form  with  broad  leaves. 

S.  hlrsuttun  (hairy),  fl.  pink  or  red,  nearly  sessile,  forming  a 
dense,  oblong,  spike-like 


,  , 

raceme,  rarely  above  lin.  long,  very 


hairy  ;  larger  corolla  lobes  nearly  equal  ;  lip  with  crisped  margins 
and  usually  short  appendages  ;  scapes  6in.  to  over  12in.  high, 
with  spreading  hairs.  June.  I.  narrow-linear,  acutely  acuminate, 
2in.  to  6in.  or  Sin.  long,  glabrous  or  glandular-pubescent.  1830. 
(B.  M.  3194.) 

8.  Hookeri  (Hooker's).    A  synonym  of  S.  dichotomum. 

S.  larlcifolium  (Larch-leaved),  fl.  pink  ;  corolla  with  append- 
ages  to  the  lip,  but  usually  none  to  the  throat  ;  panicle  or  raceme 
loose,  pedunculate,  often  above  6in.  long.  July.  I.  scattered 
but  rather  crowded  along  the  branches,  not  collected  in  terminal 
tufts,  narrow-linear,  mucronate,  iin.  to  lin.  long.  h.  1ft.  1818. 
Sub-shrub.  (B.  R.  550;  H.  E.  F.  32;  B.  M.  2249,  under  name  of 
S.  ternifolium.) 

S.  irmcronlfolium  (mucronate-leaved).  A  synonym  of  S.  dicho- 
tomum. 

S.  reduplicatum  (reduplicate),  fl.  yellowish-white  or  pale  pink, 
the  lower  ones  on  long  pedicels  ;  two  larger  corolla  lobes  iin.  to 
|in.  long,  connate  to  the  middle  ;  raceme  short,  loose  ;  scapes 
leafless,  6in.  to  IJft.  long,  with  spreading  hairs.  November. 
I.  all  radical,  linear,  acuminate,  narrowed  into  long  petioles, 

.  broad  and  nearly  flat  to  narrow  with  revolute  margins,  3in. 
or  4in.  to  nearly  12in.  long,  glabrous  or  minutely  glandular- 
pubescent.  1841.  (B.  213,  under  name  of  S.  Drummondii  ; 
B.  R.  1842,  41,  under  name  of  S.  pilosum.) 

S.  saxifragoides  (Saxifrage-like).    A  synonym  of  S.  ciliatum. 

S.  scandcns  (climbing),  fl.  pink  ;  corolla  with  more  or  less 
prominent  appendages  to  the  throat  and  lip  ;  racemes  terminal, 
solitary  or  two  or  three  together,  shortly  pedunculate.  June. 
I.  all  collected  in  dense,  whorl-like,  distant  tufts,  linear,  lin. 
to  2in.  or  more  long.  h.  2ft.  1803.  Climber.  (B.  M.  3136; 
P.  M.  B.  xv.  p.  149.) 

S.  spathulatum  (spathulate).*  fl.  pale  yellow,  small  ;  corolla 
with  appendages  to  both  throat  and  lip  ;  racemes  loose,  simple, 
elongated  ;  scapes  glabrous  or  pubescent,  sometimes  lift.  high. 
Summer.  /.  radical,  rosulate,  obovate  to  oblong-spathulate,  ob- 
tuse or  acute,  more  or  less  pubescent  or  sprinkled  with  glandular 
hairs  on  both  side*,  iin.  to  liin.  long,  including  the  petiole. 

STYLIDIUM  (of  Loureiro). 
(which  see). 

STYLIPEROUS.     Style-bearing. 

STYLIFORM.     Style-shaped. 

STYLIMNUS.     A  synonym  of  Pluchea  (which  see). 

STYLIS.     A  synonym  of  Mar  lea  (which  see). 

STYLOCORYNE  (of  Cavanilles).  A  f-ynonym  of 
Randia  (which  see). 

STYLOCORYNE  (of  Wight  and  Arnott).  A  synonym 
of  Weber  a  (which  nee). 

STYLOGLOSSUM. 
(which  see). 

STYLOLEPIS.     Included  under  Fodolepis. 

STYLOPHORUM  (from  stylo*,  a  style,  and  phero, 
I  bear  ;  indicating  one  of  the  distinctive  characters). 
ORD.  PapaveracecB.  A  genus  comprising  three  species 
of  hardy  herbs  (nearly  allied  to  Chelidonium,  from  which 
they  principally  differ  in  habit),  with  perennial  rhizomes 
and  yellow  juice;  one  is  North  American,  a  second  is 
Himalayan,  and  the  third  is  found  in  Mandschuria  and 


A  synonym  of  Mar  lea 


A     synonym     of     Calantte 


Stylophorum— continued. 

Japan.  Flowers  yellow  or  red;  sepals  two;  petals  four; 
stamens  numerous;  peduncles  elongated,  solitary  or  sub- 
fasciculate,  at  length  nodding.  Radical  leaves  pinnatifid 
or  absent ;  canline  ones  few,  alternate,  or  the  floral  ones 
nearly  opposite,  lobed  or  dissected.  Two  species  have 
been  introduced  to  this  country.  They  thrive  in  any 
light  garden  soil.  Propagation  may  be  effected  by  seeds, 
sown  in  the  open  border,  during  April ;  or  by  divisions 
of  the  root. 


S.  diphyllum  (two-leaved).*  Celandine  Poppy,  fl.  deep  yellow, 
2in.  broad ;  peduncles  equalling  the  petioles.  May.  I.  pale  or 
glaucous  beneath,  smoothish,  deeply  pinnatifid  into  five  or  seven 
oblong,  sinuate-lobed  divisions ;  radical  leaves  often  with  a  pair 
of  smaller  and  distinct  leaflets,  h.  1ft.  North-west  America, 
1854.  The  foliage  and  flower  resemble  Celandine.  (B.  M.  4867.) 
SYN.  S.  ohioense. 

S.  Japonicum  (Japanese),  fl.  yellow,  axillary,  Poppy-like.  May. 
L,  radical  ones  long-stalked,  pinnatisect.  Stem  slender,  1ft.  to 
lift,  high,  two  or  three-leaved.  Japan  and  North-eastern  Asia, 
1870.  An  elegant  plant.  (B.  M.  5830.)  SYN.  Chelidonium 
japonicum. 

S.  ohioense  (Ohio).    A  synonym  of  S.  diphyllum. 

STYLOPODIUM.  A  term  applied  to  an  enlarge- 
ment of  a  disk-like  expansion  at  the  base  of  a  style,  as 
in  Umbelliferce. 

STYLOSANTHES  (from  stylos,  a  style,  and  anthos, 
a  flower ;  alluding  to  the  very  long  style).  Pencil  Flower. 
ORD.  Leguminosce.  A  genus  comprising  about  fifteen 
species  of  stove  or  greenhouse,  perennial  herbs,  natives 
of  Asia,  Africa,  North  America,  and  Brazil.  Flowers 
yellow  (or  white  ?),  variously  disposed ;  calyx  tube  fili- 
form, with  membranous  lobes  ;  petals  and  stamens  inserted 
at  the  apex  of  the  tube;  standard  orbicular.  Leaves 
pinnately  trifoliolate,  exstipellate ;  stipules  adnate  to  the 
bases  of  the  petioles.  Several  of  the  species  have  been 
introduced,  but  they  are  scarcely  worthy  of  cultivation, 
except  in  botanical  collections. 

STYLURUS.  Included  under  Grevillea  (which 
see). 

STYPANDRA  (from  stype,  tow,  and  aner,  andros, 
an  anther;  alluding  to  the  downy  appearance  of  the 
stamens).  ORD.  Liliacece.  A  small  genus  (three  species) 
of  greenhouse  half-hardy,  perennial  herbs,  with  fibrous 
roots,  natives  of  Australia.  Flowers  blue,  in  a  very 
loose,  terminal,  dichotomons  cyme ;  perianth  at  length 
deciduous,  of  six  spreading  segments,  all  equal  or  the 
inner  ones  broader ;  stamens  six ;  pedicels  filiform ; 
bracts  minute  or  none,  or  the  lower  ones  leaf -like  in  the 
leafy  species.  Leaves  either  all  radical  or  distichously 
spreading  on  the  stem.  Stem  erect  or  ascending,  some- 
times woody  at  base.  The  species  will  succeed  in  an 
unheated  pit  or  warm  border  outside,  if  protected  in 
severe  weather.  A  compost  of  sandy  loam  and  peat  is 
suited  to  their  requirements.  Increased  by  divisions. 

S.  csDSpitosa  (tufted),  fl.  on  erect  pedicels,  lin.  to  2in.  long, 
usually  three  or  four  in  an  umbel ;  perianth  blue  or  yellowish 
inside,  or  rarely  white,  erect,  the  segments  nearly  im.  long. 
June.  L  mostly  radical,  with  very  short,  distichous  sheaths, 
erect,  rigid,  6in.  to  12in.  long,  4in.  to  Jin.  broad.  Stems  erect, 
1ft.  to  2ft.  high.  1824. 

S.  glauoa  (glaucous),  fl.  in  a  loose  cyme,  usually  leafy  at  base ; 
perianth  blue,  the  segments  very  acute,  about  iin.  long ;  pedicels 
recurved,  iin.  to  lin.  long,  mostly  solitary.  June.  I.  distichous, 
the  sheaths  usually  concealing  the  stem,  erect  or  spreading, 
linear  or  lanceolate,  usually  Sin.  to  4in.,  but  sometimes  6m.  to  Sin. 
long,  two  to  four  lines  broad.  Stems  low  or  ascending,  1ft.  to  3ft. 
high.  1823.  (B.  M.  3417,  under  name  of  S.  propinqua.) 

S.  umbellata  (umbellate).  /.,  perianth  segments  white  or 
yellowish,  about  five  lines  long.  June.  I.,  radical  ones  numerous, 
5in.  to  Sin.  long,  one  to  two  lines  broad.  Stems  Sin.  to  lOin.  high, 
including  the  inflorescence,  which  is  often  reduced  to  a  single 
umbel  of  two  to  four  flowers  on  a  simple  scape.  1826.  Very 
nearly  allied  to  S.  ccespitosa. 

STYFHELIA  (from  styphelos,  hard ;  alluding  to 
the  habit  of  the  species).  ORD.  Epacridece.  A  genus 
comprising  eleven  species  of  beautiful,  greenhouse,  ever- 
green, erect  or  decumbent  shrubs,  confined  to  Australia. 
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Styphelia — continued. 

Flowers  axillary,  solitary  with  the  rudiment  of  a  second, 
or  very  rarely  two  or  three,  on  a  very  short  peduncle ; 
calyx  usually  coloured,  five-parted,  many-bracted,  bibrac- 
teolate  ;  corolla  tube  elongated,  cylindrical  or  slightly 
ventricose,  hairy  inside  at  the  throat;  lobes  five,  linear, 
much  revolute ;  stamens  five,  free.  Leaves  sessile  or 
scarcely  petiolate,  small  or  elongated,  acuminate,  striate- 
nerved.  The  four  best-known  species  are  here  described. 
Young  plants  are  obtained  from  cuttings,  in  a  similar  way 
to  Ericas;  but,  as  the  process  takes  a  long  time,  it  is 
advisable  to  purchase  small  plants  from  nurserymen.  A 
compost  of  fibry  peat,  with  the  addition  of  about  one- 
sixth  of  silver  sand,  is  most  suitable  for  these  plants. 
Efficient  drainage  must  be  secured,  and  the  new  soil 
made  firm  round  the  ball,  which  should  not  be  broken, 
nor  the  roots  disturbed  by  the  process.  Water  should 
be  withheld  from  the  roots  for  a  few  days,  light  overhead 
syringings  being  sufficient.  As  the  plants  progress,  more 
air  and  sun  should  be  admitted,  until  about  the  end  of 
July,  when  they  may  be  plunged  in  ashes  outside. 
Watering  should  be  carefully  performed  at  all  times.  A 
cool  greenhouse,  or  other  structure  where  frost  is  ex- 
cluded, is  a  suitable  position  for  them  in  winter. 

S.  amplexicanlis  (stem-clasping).  A  synonym  of  Leucopoyon 
amptexicaulig. 

S.  longifolia  (long-leaved),  fl.  green,  solitary,  axillary,  nearly 
sessile;  corolla  tube  nearly  lin.  long,  with  five  dense  tofts  of 
hairs  above  the  base.  June.  I.  long-lanceolate,  gradually  taper- 
ing into  a  fine,  rigid  point,  concave,  lin.  to  2in.  long,  or  the  lower 
ones  still  longer.  Branches  twiggy,  softly  pubescent  A.  3ft. 
1807.  (B.  B.  24 ;  L.  B.  C.  1583.) 

S.  trifiora  (three-flowered).  fl.  pale  pink  and  yellow,  very  shortly 
pedicellate,  solitary  or  very  rarely  two  (or  three?)  together  in 
the  lower  axils ;  corolla  tube  usually  about  jin.  long.  July. 
1.  obpvate-oblong  to  oblong-lanceolate,  very  shortly  tapering  to 
a  rigid  point,  flat  or  more  or  less  concave,  rarely  exceeding  lin.  in 
length.  A.  5ft  1796.  (A.  B.  B.  72  ;  B.  M.  1297  ;  L.  B.  C.  426.) 

S.  tubiflora  (tube-flowered).*  fl.  red,  solitary  in  the  axils,  nearly 
sessile  or  shortly  pedicellate ;  corolla  tube  nearly  lin.  long,  the 
revolute  lobes  very  long  and  narrow.  July.  I.  oblong-linear, 
sometimes  slightly  cuneate,  abruptly  mucronate,  with  revolute 
margins,  about  *in.  long.  A.  5ft  1802.  (B.  142;  L.  B.  C.  1938; 
P.  M.  B.  Mi.  29.) 

S.  viridis  (green).  ft.  green,  solitary  in  the  axils,  nearly 
sessile;  corolla  tube  nearly  |in.  long,  with  five  tufts  of  hairs 
inside  above  the  base.  May.  I.  oblong-lanceolate  or  obovate- 


sblong,  abruptly  narrowed   into   a  short,  rigid  point,  flat   or 
slightly  convex,  less  than  lin.  long.    A.  4ft    179L    ' ' 
S.  F.  A.  50,  under  name  of  S.  viridiflora.) 


(A.B.B.312; 


STYPHNOLOBIUM.  Included  under  Sophora 
(which  see). 

STYBACE.2E.  A  natural  order  of  trees  or  shrubs, 
mostly  natives  of  the  warmer  parts  of  Asia,  Australia, 
and  America,  a  few  being  found  in  Northern  temperate 
regions.  Flowers  usually  white,  rarely  reddish,  regular, 
hermaphrodite  or  rarely  polygamo- dioecious,  usually  ra- 
cemose ;  calyx  gamosepalons,  with  five,  rarely,  four,  teeth 
or  lobes;  corolla  of  five,  rarely  four,  petals,  free  or  con- 
nate towards  the  base;  stamens  as  many,  or  twice  as 
many,  as  the  corolla  lobes,  sometimes  indefinite;  disk 
wanting ;  bracts  small,  often  minute  or  obsolete ;  pedi- 
cels ebracteolate.  Fruit  often  baccate  or  drupaceous, 
one-seeded  by  abortion.  Leaves  alternate,  exstipnlate 
(or  with  minute  rudimentary  stipules  ?),  entire  or  ser- 
rated, membranous  or  coriaceous,  penniveined.  The  two 
balsams,  Storax  and  Benzoin,  are  respectively  derived  from 
Styrax  officinalis  and  S.  Benzoin.  Several  of  the  species 
are  employed  as  tea  and  for  dyeing  yellow  in  the  Hima- 
layas. The  order  embraces  seven  genera  and  about  220 
species.  Styrax  and  Symplocos  are  the  principal  genera, 
and  include  all  the  species,  except  about  a  dozen. 

STYBANDBA.  A  synonym  of  Maianthemum 
(which  see). 

STYBAX  (the  ancient  Greek  name,  used  by  Theo- 
phrastus,  for  the  tree  which  produces  Storax).  Storax. 


Styrax — continued. 

SYNS.  Cyrta,  Foveolaria,  StrigUia,  Tremanthut.  OBD. 
Styracece.  A  genus  comprising  nearly  sixty  species  of 
greenhouse  or  hardy,  mostly  lepidote,  trees  and  shrubs, 
natives  of  the  warmer  parts  of  Asia  and  America,  a  few 
being  found  in  temperate  Asia  and  Europe.  Flowers 
often  white,  disposed  in  axillary  and  terminal,  short, 
loose,  simple  or  slightly-branched  racemes,  often  pen- 
dulous ;  calyx  campannlate,  minutely  five-toothed  or 
nearly  entire;  corolla  segments  or  petals  five,  erecto- 
patent ;  stamens  ten.  Fruit  globose  or  oblong ;  seeds, 
by  abortion,  one,  or  very  rarely  two.  Leaves  entire  or 
serrated.  8.  Benzoin  yields  the  resin  called  Benzoin; 
and  8.  officinale  furnishes  a  balsamic  resinous  substance, 
known  as  Storax.  The  few  species  introduced  are  (ex- 
cept where  otherwise  stated)  hardy,  deciduous,  white- 
flowered  shrubs;  they  are  very  handsome  subjects  when 
in  flower,  and  hence  are  highly  suited  for  shrubberies. 
A  light  soil  is  most  suitable.  Propagation  may  be  effected 
by  layers,  in  spring  or  autumn. 

S.  americana  (American),  fl.  solitary  or  in  very  few-flowered 
racemes,  nodding ;  petals  lanceolate-oblong,  iin.  to  nearly  Jin. 
long.  Summer.  L  lin.  to  3m.  long,  bright  green,  commonly 
entire,  oblong  or  oval,  mostly  acute  at  both  ends,  often  acuminate. 
A.  4ft  to  8ft  North  America. 

S.  Benzoin  (Benzoin),  fl.  Jin.  lonp ;  pedicels  thrice  as  long  as  the 
flowers ;  racemes  compound,  axillary,  rather  shorter  than  the 
leaves,  hoary-tomentose.  Summer,  fr.  globose,  indehiscent, 
seven  lines  broad.  I  4in.  long,  oblong,  acuminate,  whit«- 
tomentose  beneath.  Branchlets  covered  with  rusty- white  tomen- 
tnm.  Sumatra.  Stove.  (B.  M.  PI.  169.) 

S.  calif omica  (Calif orni an),  fl.,  pedicels  with  the  calyx  and 
corolla  minutely  canescent ;  style  becoming  lin.  long.  fr.  a  bony 
seed,  the  size  of  a  small  cherry.  I.  oval,  entire  or  sparingly  undu- 
late, lin.  to  2in.  long,  short-petioled.  A.  5ft  to  8ft  California.  A 
shrub  with  scurfy,  stellular  pubescence,  at  first  hoary,  sometimes 
soon  green  and  glabrate. 

S.  grandlfolia  (large-leaved).*  fl.  mostly  in  elongated  racemes ; 
corolla  iin.  long,  convolute-imbricate  in  bud.  Spring.  I.  obovate, 
acute  or  pointed,  3in.  to  6in.  long,  white-tomentose  beneath. 
A.  6ft  North  America,  1765.  (L.  B.  C.  1016.) 

S.  japonica  (Japanese).    A  form  of  S.  serrulata  viryata. 

S.  officinalis  (officinal),  fl.,  corolla  often  six  or  seven-parted; 
racemes  shorter  than  the  leaves,  three  to  five-flowered.  July. 
L  oval-obovate,  IJin.  to  2in.  long,  often  rounded  at  apex,  sub- 
acute  at  base,  hoary-tomentose  beneath.  A.  10ft.  Levant 
(naturalised  in  South-western  Europe),  1597.  (A.  B.  B.  631 ; 
Fl.  Ment  60 ;  L.  B.  C.  928.) 

S.  pnlverulenta  (powdery),  fl.  Jin.  long,  one  to  three  together 
in  the  axils  and  at  the  tips  of  the  branches,  fragrant  Spring. 
J.  oval  or  obovate,  about  lin.  long,  sparingly  pubenilous  above, 
scurfy-tomentose  beneath.  A.  1ft.  to  4ft  South  United  States, 
1794. 

8.  serrulata  (slightly  serrated).*  JL,  corolla  five  or  six-lobed, 
pubescent;  racemes  terminating  the  lateral  branches,  shorter  than 
the  leaves.  Spring.  I.  oblong,  acuminate,  2iin.  long,  acute  at 
base,  serrulated,  glabrescent  Branches,  petioles,  racemes,  and 
calyces  fulvous  -  tomentose.  India  to  Japan.  A  shrub  or  tree, 
sometimes  40ft  high.  (B.  M.  5950.) 

S.  s.  Virgata  (twiggy).  L  tapering,  acuminate,  usually  widest 
below  the  middle.  S.  japonica  (B.  G.  583 ;  S.  Z.  F.  J.  23)  only 
differs  from  this  variety  in  having  somewhat  pinkish-tinted 
buds,  with  a  glabrescent  calyx. 

8UJEDA  (from  Suaed,  said  to  be  the  Arabic  name 
of  one  of  the  species).  OBD.  Chenopodiacece.  A  genus 
comprising  about  forty  species  of  saline  herbs  or  shrubs, 
widely  distributed.  Flowers  small  or  minute,  axillary 
or  clustered.  Leaves  ternate,  fleshy,  entire.  S.  fruticosa 
and  8.  maritime  (Sea  Elite;  Seaside  Goose  foot,  &c.)  are 
British  plants;  the  latter  is  used  in  Southern  Europe 
in  the  manufacture  of  Barilla  (see  remarks  under  Sali- 
coraia).  None  of  the  species  possess  any  horticultural 
merit. 

SUB.  A  prefix  which,  in  composition  of  Latin  words 
in  terminology,  signifies  nearly,  somewhat,  or  slightly : 
e.g.,  Sub  -  rotund,  roundish ;  Sub  -  cordate,  slightly  cor- 
date, &c. 

SUBEBOSE.     Corky  in  texture. 

SUBLZMIA.     A  synonym  of  Hyophorbe. 
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SUBMERGED,  SUBMERSED.  Growing  under 
water. 

SUB-FETIOIiAR.     Beneath  the  petiole. 

SUBSOIL.  The  layer  of  soil  existing  at  such  a 
depth  below  the  surface  that  it  is  not  reached  in  the 
usual  operations  of  gardening  and  agriculture,  i.e.,  from 
about  1ft.  below  the  surface  downwards.  In  some 
localities,  the  Subsoil  is  of  almost  the  same  composition 
as  the  soil ;  but  there  is  usually  a  considerable  difference 
between  them.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  understand  why  this 
should  be  the  case,  in  so  far,  at  least,  as  regards  the 
proportion  of  organic  matter,  and  of  the  soluble  foods 
of  plants,  in  each;  for  plants  draw  a  large  share  of 
their  nourishment  from  the  surface  soil,  and  thus  im- 
poverish it  of  the  substances  used  by  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  such  plants  as  die  and  decay  on  any  piece 
of  ground  increase  the  proportion  of  organic  matter  in 
the  surface  soil,  but  add  little,  if  any,  to  the  Subsoil. 
The  physical  texture  of  the  surface  soil  is  also  rendered 
more  open  by  the  numerous  roots  that  traverse  it ;  and 
this  greater  looseness  is  much  increased  by  the  operations 
of  cultivation.  The  freer  access  of  air  and  rain  thus 
afforded  permits  a  more  rapid  decomposition  of  the  soil. 
The  looser  texture  also  permits  rain-water  to  trickle 
down  till  it  reaches  the  Subsoil,  carrying  with  it  soluble 
compounds  out  of  the  surface  soil.  If  the  Subsoil  is  clay, 
it  retains  what  is  carried  down  in  this  way,  whether 
such  additions  are  useful  as  food  for  plants,  or  poisonous 
to  them.  Hence,  the  Subsoil  may  become  rich,  so  as  to 
yield  excellent  crops  when  exposed  to  air  and  light ; 
or  it  may  be  almost  barren  until  the  poisonous  sub- 
stances in  it  (e.g.,  Oxides  of  Iron)  have  been  changed, 
by  the  action  of  natural  agents,  such  as  air  and  rain, 
or  by  the  operations  of  agriculture,  into  harmless  com- 
pounds. 

The  nature  of  the  Subsoil  exercises  a  very  important 
influence  on  the  fertility  of  the  surface  soil.  If  it  is 
open  and  sandy,  it  allows  the  rain-water  to  drain  away 
rapidly;  hence,  there  is  no  reserve,  in  times  of  drought, 
to  supply  the  place  of  that  evaporated  from  the  surface 
of  the  soil,  and  from  the  plants  thereon,  which  suffer  in 
their  growth,  or  perish  for  lack  of  water.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Subsoil  is  clay  impervious  to  water,  the 
rain  is  caught,  and  collects  in  hollows,  where  it  stag- 
nates, with  the  usual  ill -consequences  of  the  surface  soil 
becoming  saturated  and  cold,  and  being  rendered  sour 
by  the  formation  in  it  of  organic  acids,  from  the  action 
of  the  water  on  decaying  plant-remains.  Clay  Subsoils 
must,  therefore,  be  broken  up  by  the  Subsoil  plough, 
or  by  the  spade  and  fork;  but  they  should  be  well 
drained  about  one  or  two  years  before  they  are  broken 
up,  as  wet  clay  coheres  very  quickly  if  merely  cut 
through.  Excellent  results  often  follow  the  bringing  of 
the  Subsoil  to  the  surface,  by  means  of  Subsoil  ploughs 
or  spades;  and  it  is  evident,  from  what  is  said  above, 
that  it  must  be  an  advantage  to  bring  within  reach  of 
the  roots  of  plant's  new  soil,  richly  supplied  with  sub- 
stances required  by  them,  and  that  have  been  used  up, 
to  some  extent,  in  the  surface  soil.  Moreover,  the  new 
soil,  when  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  and  frost,  breaks 
up,  and  affords  new  food  supplies,  in  addition  to  those 
washed  into  it  by  rain  from  the  higher  layers. 

Where  the  Subsoil  contains  poisonous  substances,  it 
should  not  be  disturbed,  unless  it  is  possible  to  let  the 
ground  lie  fallow  for  a  year  or  more.  In  this  time,  the 
danger  will  probably  be  removed  by  the  action  of  the 
atmosphere  upon  the  hurtful  substances.  To  ascertain 
whether  the  Subsoil  is  hurtful,  the  following  method  has 
been  employed :  A  flower-pot  is  filled  with  the  Subsoil 
to  be  tried,  and  another  is  filled  with  ordinary  soil,  for 
comparison  of  results.  Seed  of  the  same  kind  is  sown 
in  both,  and,  if  the  Subsoil  gives  a  good  crop,  this  shows 
it  to  be  safe,  and  worth  bringing  to  the  surface ;  but, 
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if  the  crop  is  sickly  and  weak  in  the  Subsoil,  while 
good  in  the  other  pot,  the  Subsoil  is  evidently  un- 
wholesome in  its  natural  state,  though  it  may  be 
rendered  fertile  by  exposure,  for  a  time,  on  the  surface. 

SUB-SPECIES.  A  rank  higher  than  that  of  Variety, 
but  lower  than  that  of  Species. 

SUB-TROPICAL  GARDEN.  A  term  applied  to 
a  portion  of  a  flower  garden  or  pleasure-ground  devoted, 
during  summer,  to  stately-habited  foliage  plants,  which 
are  arranged  with  a  view  to  represent  tropical  vegetation. 
Many  of  the  plants  used  are  natives  of  tropical  countries, 
and  are,  consequently,  only  available  for  placing  outside 
during  the  hottest  part  of  the  year ;  but  there  are  others 
of  stately  aspect  which  are  quite  hardy,  and  are  invaluable 
for  associating  with  them.  Tropical  plants  of  slow  growth, 
which  have  to  be  kept  under  glass  all  the  winter,  re- 
quire a  great  deal  more  space  than  can  generally  be 
afforded  them;  and  as  they  are  also  very  expensive  sub- 
jects to  procure  in  the  first  place,  comparatively  few 
gardeners  have  any  at  their  command.  One  of  the  most 
important  provisions  for  sub-tropical  plants  is  shelter ; 
their  leaves  in  most  instances  are  soon  torn,  and  the 
plants  disfigured,  if  exposed  to  rough  winds.  Shade  and 
moisture  are  also  necessary  for  many  Tree  and  other 
Ferns  and  Cycads.  There  are  numerous  subtropical 
plants  which  may  readily  bo  raised  from  seed  each  spring, 
as  they  are  quick-growing,  and  form  quite  large  specimens 
before  autumn,  when  planted  out  about  the  middle  of 
June,  in  rich  soil.  Of  these  Albizzia  lophantha,  Castor- 
oil  plants  (Ricinus)  in  variety,  Niootianas,  Solanums, 
Wigandias,  and  varieties  of  Zea  are  specially  valuable. 
Cannas,  too,  may  readily  be  raised  from  seeds  in  spring; 
but  the  plants  are  nearly  hardy,  and  may  afterwards  be 
increased  by  division  of  the  rootstock  in  spring.  Of 
tropical  plants  the  most  serviceable  are :  amongst  Palms 
— Chamcerops  humilis,  Livistona  australis,  L.  chinensis, 
Phoenix  dactylifera,  Ptychosperma  Cunninghamiana  (often 
known  in  gardens  as  Seaforthia  elegans),  Tr  achy  carpus 
excelsus  and  T.  Fortunei.  Musas — M.  Ensete  and  M. 
superba.  Tree  Ferns — Alsophila  australis  and  A.  excelsa, 
Cyathea  dealbata,  Dicksonia  antarctica.  Cycas  circinalis 
and  G.  revoluta  may  be  plunged  in  sheltered  positions 
along  with  the  plants  above-mentioned.  Amongst  other 
subjects  also  available  are  Arundinarias,  Bambusas,  Cen- 
taureas,  Cordylines,  Erythrinas,  Fatsias,  three  or  four 
species  of  Ficus,  Funkias,  the  New  Zealand  Flax  (Phor- 
mium  tenax),  Pampas  Grass,  &c.  Other  remarks  on  this 
subject  will  be  found  under  Garden,  and  the  descriptions 
and  culture  of  plants  referred  to  are  given  under  their 
respective  headings. 

SUBULARIA  (from  subula,  an  awl ;  alluding  to  the 
form  of  the  leaves).  Awlwort.  OBD.  Cruciferce.  A  mono- 
typic  genus.  The  species,  S.  aquatica,  is  an  annual, 
aquatic  herb,  indigenous  in  Europe  (Britain),  Siberia 
and  North  America.  It  has  no  value  as  a  garden  subject. 

SUBULATE,  SUBULIFORM.     Awl-shaped. 

SUCCISA.     Included  under  Cephalaria  and  Scabiosa. 

SUCCISE.  Abruptly  cut  or  broken  off  at  the  lower 
end. 

SUCCORY.     Another  name  for  Chicory  (which  see). 

SUCCOVIA  (named  after  Professor  Geo.  Suckow 
1751-1813,  a  botanist  of  Heidelberg).  ORD.  Cruciferce. 
A  monotypic  genus.  The  species,  S.  balearica,  an  annual, 
with  yellow  flowers  and  pinnatisect  leaves,  native  of  the 
Canary  Islands  and  the  Mediterranean  region,  is  pro- 
bably not  now  in  cultivation. 

SUCCUBOUS.  When,  in  leaves  crowded  on  a  stem, 
the  base  of  each  leaf  covers  the  apex  of  the  next  below. 

SUCCULENT.     Very  cellular  and  juicy. 
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SUCCULENT  PLANTS.  Amongst  these  are  in- 
cluded numerous  genera  of  plants  which  are  extremely 
varied  in  habit,  but  mostly  all  have  leaves  of  a  soft, 
succulent  nature.  ,  Very  few  are  hardy  subjects  compared 
with  those  which  need  glass  protection :  still,  a  large 
number  require  but  little  artificial  warmth.  The  natural 
order  Cactece  includes  a  large  proportion  of  Succulent 
Plants,  many  being  exceedingly  curious,  and  others  very 
beautiful.  The  following  are  representative  genera 
amongst  Succulents :  Agave,  Aloe,  Cereus,  Cotyledon, 
Crassula,  Echinocactus,  Epiphyllum,  Gasteria,  Haworthia, 
Mammillaria,  Mesembryanthemum,  Opuntia,  Phyllocactus, 
Sedum,  Sempervivum.  For  carpet-bedding  purposes, 
some  of  the  dwarf  Succulents  are  invaluable — as,  for 
example,  Sedums,  &c. 

SUCCUTA.     A  synonym  of  Cuscuta. 

SUCKER.     A  shoot  of  underground  origin. 

SUCKERING  IRON.  A  garden  tool  used  for  re- 
moving suckers  from  fruit-trees,  &c.  It  consists  of  a 
narrow,  steeled  blade,  to  which  a  shank  and  socket  are 
attached,  wherein  to  insert  a  handle  somewhat  like  that 
of  a  spade.  The  entire  length  is  about  the  same  as  that 
of  the  latter  implement,  but  the  blade  is  usually  only 
Gin.  long  by  Sin.  broad,  at  the  cutting  edge.  The  handle 
is  much  shorter,  and  the  shank  and  socket,  combined, 
longer. 

SUCKERS,  PROPAGATION  BY.  See  Propa- 
gation. 

SUFFRUTESCENT.     Slightly  shrubby. 
SUFFRUTICOSE.     Low  and  shrubby  at  base. 
SUGAR  BERRY.     The  fruit  of   Celtis  occidentalis. 
SUGAR  BUSH.    A  common  name  for  Frotea  nielli- 
fera  (which  see). 

SUGAR  CANE.  The  popular  name  for  Saccliarum 
officinarum  (which  see). 

SUGAR  PEA.  A  name  given  to  edible-podded 
Peas.  See  Pea. 

SUGAR  FINE.    See  Finns  Lambertiana. 

SUKANA.     A   synonym  of   Celosia. 

SULCATE.     Furrowed  or  grooved. 

SULPHUR.  An  element  constantly  present  in 
protoplasm,  though  only  in  a  very  small  amount.  It  is 
believed  to  be  essential  to  living  beings,  and  is  supposed 
to  be  taken  by  plants  from  the  soil,  in  Sulphate  of  Cal- 
cium, absorbed  in  solution  by  the  roots.  The  sulphate 
is  probably  broken  up  on  contact  with  the  oxalates  that 
are  formed  during  growth,  and  the  Sulphur  is  built  up 
into  organic  compounds  of  the  protoplasm  group.  The 
use  of  Sulphur  to  plants  is,  however,  uncertain. 

Sulphur  as  a  Remedy.  Sulphur  is  a  very  useful  remedy 
against  the  attacks  of  the  Mildew  Fungi  (see  Mildew 
and  Oidium)  that  live  on  the  surface  of  the  green 
parts  of  plants.  It  is  used  in  the  form  of  "Flowers 
of  Sulphur,"  dusted  upon  both  surfaces  of  the  leaves, 
and  of  young  shoots,  by  means  of  a  Sulphurator 
(which  see).  The  operation  should  be  performed  while 
the  plants  are  still  wet  with  dew.  In  this  way,  Sulphur 
is  applied  to  Roses,  Hops,  Vines,  &c.,  usually  twice  or 
thrice  in  a  season;  but  it  must  be  done  at  such  periods 
as  will  permit  of  the  Sulphur  being  all  washed  off  any 
part  that  is  afterwards  to  be  made  use  of  in  food 
(e.g.,  Grapes  or  Hop  catkins),  before  they  are  gathered. 
The  Sulphur  destroys  the  mycelium  of  such  external 
Fungi.  .  Weak  solutions  of  Potassium  Sulphide  have  been 
found  to  act  equally  as  well  as  the  powder,  and  are 
now  coming  into  general  use.  Dusting  with  Flowers  of 
Sulphur  is  a  remedy  also  sometimes  employed  against 
larvae  of  Sawflies,  and  of  Moths;  and  both  the  powder 
and  solutions  of  Potassium  Sulphide  are  used  to  destroy 
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Green  Fly  and  Bed  Spider.  For  the  latter,  the  modes 
of  treatment  recommended  are  to  syringe  the  plants,  and 
then  to  scrub  as  vigorously  as  may  be  p  rmitted,  or  to 
dip  the  shoots  into  the  solution,  which  is  prepared  by 
carefully  mixing  4oz.  of  Sulphide  of  Calcium  with  2oz. 
of  soft  soap,  and  then  adding  hot  water  up  to  one  gallon 
in  all.  This  solution  should  be  made  use  of  twice  or 
thrice,  and  will  be  found  a  most  useful  application;  or 
fluids  containing  Sulphur,  e.g.,  Gishurst  Compound  and 
Veitch's  Chelsea  Blight  Composition,  may  be  employed 
with  success. 

SULFHURATOR.  An  apparatus  or  appliance  for 
distributing  Flowers  of  Sulphur  over  plants  attacked  by 
Mildew,  &o.  It  consists  of  a  small  bellows  with  a  small 
tin  box  above  the  tube,  having  holes  in  the  bottom.  The 
sulphur  is  placed  in  this  box,  and  as  it  shakes  through 
into  the  tube  it  is  expelled,  wherever  desired,  by  the 
action  of  the  bellows. 

SULPHURIC    ACID,    or    OIL    OF    VITRIOL. 

In  horticulture,  this  substance  is  of  little  use ;  for, 
though  weak  solutions  (one  part  in  fifty  of  water)  have 
been  used  for  syringing  plants  to  destroy  insect 
pests,  it  can  be  employed  with  safety  only  for  hardy 
subjects  ;  and  there  are  various  solutions  preferable 
for  use  in  this  way.  Sulphuric  Acid  is  largely  used 
in  the  preparation  of  soluble  phosphates  for  manure. 
The  sulphates,  or  compounds  of  Sulphuric  Acid,  are  of 
considerable  value.  Solutions  of  Sulphate  of  Copper 
(Blue  Vitriol)  and  of  Sulphate  of  Soda  are  employed  as 
washes  for  seeds  of  Oats,  Barley,  and  other  Cereals,  to 
cleanse  them  from  spores  of  the  Smut  Fungus  ( Ustilago 
segetum),  and  also  against  Bunt  (Tilletia  caries)  in  Wheat 
and  in  Barley.  In  like  manner,  Sulphate  of  Copper 
solution  (one  ounce  to  a  gallon  of  water)  is  a  valuable 
insecticide  when  syringed  on  plants. 

Sulphates  are  often  used  as  manures.  Sulphate  of 
Ammonia,  prepared  from  gas-liquor,  by  the  addition  of 
Sulphuric  Acid  to  it,  or  to  the  Ammonia  that  is  removed 
from  the  liquor  when  steam  is  forced  through  it,  has 
been  found  to  add  largely  to  crops  when  given  as 
manure.  It  supplies  Nitrogen  in  a  form  readily  taken 
up  by  plants;  but  the  amount  should  not  exceed  Icwt. 
per  acre.  In  the  South  of  England,  Sulphate  of  Lime, 
or  Gypsum,  is  frequently  used,  in  quantities  of  from 
2cwt.  to  lOcwt.  per  acre,  for  Beans,  Peas,  and  other 
leguminous  plants,  for  which  it  is  especially  valuable, 
and  with  which  it  gives  excellent  results.  In  Germany, 
it  is  used  for  pastures,  and  also,  to  a  less  amount,  for 
other  produce.  It  is  mostly  burned  and  reduced  to 
powder  before  being  applied. 

SUMACH.     See  Rhns. 

SUMACH,  MYRTLE-LEAVED.  A  common  name 
for  Coriaria  myrtifolia. 

SUMMER  BEDDING.  Most  people  are  acquainted 
with  this  term,  which  applies  to  the  planting  of  flower 
beds  annually  for  a  display  through  the  summer  and 
early  autumn.  It  is  usually  carried  out  at  the  latter 
part  of  May  and  through  June,  the  seasons  varying  a 
little  according  to  locality.  In  Summer  Bedding,  Pelar- 
goniums play  the  most  conspicuous  part ;  Alter nanth eras, 
Calceolarias,  Coleus,  Heliotropes,  Iresines,  Lobelias, 
Pyrethrum  (Golden  Feather),  Verbenas,  &c.,  are  also 
largely  employed.  See  also  Bedding-out. 

SUMMER  SNOWFLAKE.  See  Leucoium  ses- 
tivnm. 

SUN-BURNING.  A  term  applied  to  injuries  of 
various  parts  of  plants,  attributed,  with  more  or  less 
reason,  to  exposure  to  the  rays  of  the  sun  in  confined 
spaces,  or  where  the  heat  is  concentrated  through  glass 
or  water,  or  by  reflection  from  walls  or  other  objects. 
Probably,  both  heat-rays  and  light-rays  are  concerned  in 
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the  result;  but  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the  share 
due  to  each.  A  very  rapid  rise  of  temperature,  after 
severe  cold,  is  also  apt  to  produce  results  included 
under  the  general  name  of  Sun-burning. 

Most  plants,  if  exposed  for  some  time  to  a  temperature 
between  105deg.  and  125deg.  Fahr.,  are  killed ;  but  cer- 
tain fleshy  subjects,  particularly  species  from  tropical 
deserts,  are  able  to  resist  even  a  higher  temperature 
than  125deg.  When  plants  that  have  been  in  a  green- 
house all  the  winter  are  first  put  out  of  doors,  in  spring, 
the  leaves  often  become  brown  and  look  scorched.  These 
organs  may  die  and  wither,  or  may  only  become  red  or 
brown,  and  afterwards  reassume  their  natural  green 
colour.  Plants  do  not  usually  suffer  serious  injury  from 
this  cause,  though  often  checked  in  their  growth  for 
a  time. 

In  ill-ventilated  glasshouses,  it  often  occurs  that  the 
leaves  of  many  of  the  plants  show  round,  pale,  withered 
spots.  Observation  teaches  that  these  follow  the  pre- 
sence on  the  leaves,  during  sunshine,  of  drops  of  water ; 
and  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  drops  act  like  minia- 
ture burning-glasses,  focussing  the  rays  upon  the  spots 
below  them,  and  destroying  the  protoplasm  by  the  excess 
of  light  and  heat  so  caused.  Inequalities  in  the  glass 
of  greenhouses  are  believed  to  give  rise  to  similar 
injuries.  Whatever  may  be  the  cause,  experience  has 
proved  that  thorough  ventilation  is  the  best  preventive, 
and  that,  if  this  is  attended  to,  the  evil  will  be  much 
diminished,  if  not  wholly  cured. 

Sun-burning  and  Sunstroke  are  terms  applied  to  in- 
juries of  the  stems  of  trees,  consisting  sometimes  in  the 
bark  dying,  and  separating  from  considerable  surfaces, 
or  in  long  strips,  on  the  side  most  exposed  to  the  sun's 
rays.  Sunstroke  is  apt  to  occur  in  trees  exposed  by  the 
removal  of  others  or  of  undergrowth,  or  it  may  follow 
the  erection  of  walls  or  other  reflectors  of  heat  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  stems.  It  injures  both 
fruit-trees  (especially  Peaches)  and  forest-trees  when 
suddenly  exposed.  The  cause  of  injury  is  the  death  of 
the  newly-formed  cells  of  the  cambium  layer  by  exposure 
to  excessive  heat.  In  trees  suddenly  exposed  to  varia- 
tions in  temperature  greater  than  they  had  previously  to 
bear,  the  bark  is  not  sufficiently  developed  to  protect 
the  cambium  from  injury,  and  the  result  is  as  just  de- 
scribed. 

Splitting  of  the  bark  is  apt  to  occur  in  spring,  when 
trees  have  been  exposed  for  some  time  to  keen  frost, 
followed  by  a  sudden  rise  of  temperature.  The  injury 
is  due  to  unequal  expansion  of  the  bark  and  the  wood. 
Probably,  it  is  more  often  caused  by  the  preceding  frost 
than  by  the  warmth,  the  thaw  only  bringing  to  view  the 
harm  already  done.  But  that  Splitting  is,  to  some 
extent,  connected  with  the  sun's  warmth  is  shown  by 
its  greater  frequency  on  the  side  of  the  trunk  that 
receives  most  of  the  sun's  rays.  Both  Sun-burning  and 
Splitting  are  far  commoner  on  the  Continent  than  in 
Britain,  where  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are 
seldom  such  as  to  give  rise  to  either.  The  best  pre- 
ventive of  both  is  to  protect  the  trunks  and  branches 
that  may  be  in  danger,  by  some  simple  means  of  shelter, 
such  as  wrapping  them  in  straw,  or  coiling  a  straw-rope 
around  them. 

A  few  years  ago,  Dr.  H.  Muller,  of  Thurgau,  called 
attention  to  the  loss  of  grapes  that  occurs  in  various 
places  in  Germany  when  cold,  damp  weather  is  sud- 
denly followed  by  bright,  warm,  sunny  days.  In  the 
unripe  clusters  that  are  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of 
the  sun,  many  of  the  grapes  become  pale,  and  then 
shrivel  and  turn  brown.  Sometimes,  the  stalks  of  the 
clusters  turn  brown  before  the  grapes  show  signs  of 
injury,  but  the  latter  soon  shrivel  and  die  when  the 
stalks  are  killed.  Experiments  show  that  the  cause  of 
injury  is  excessive  heat,  and  that  similar  results  follow 
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when  clusters  are  exposed  to  artificial  heat  as  great  as 
that  to  which  they  are  subjected  under  natural  condi- 
tions, i.e.,  between  105deg.  and  115deg.  Fahr.  The  risk 
of  injury  is  greater  in  proportion  as  the  fruit  is  more 
juicy.  The  moister  the  atmosphere,  the  less  must  be  the 
evaporation  from  the  fruit ;  hence,  in  moist  weather, 
evaporation  cannot  act  as  a  means  of  keeping  down  the 
temperature,  and  this  probably  explains  how  the  harm 
done  is  greater  after  a  continuance  of  wet  weather,  as 
the  air  is  then  nearly  saturated  with  moisture.  The  risk 
is  much  less  in  England  than  in  Germany,  as  the  tem- 
perature is  seldom  so  high  in  our  islands  as  to  do  injury. 
Prevention  may  be  secured  by  any  method  of  shading 
the  clusters.  The  best  protection  is  that  afforded  by  the 
leaves  of  the  Vines  themselves;  hence,  the  removal  of 
the  leaves  to  hasten  ripening  is  seldom  to  be  recom- 


Though  not  strictly  included  under  Sun-burning,  a 
few  remarks  may  be  added  on  the  harm  done  by  dry, 
windy  weather  to  many  plants  that  grow  in  moist  soil. 
If  exposed  for  some  days  to  dry,  warm  winds,  the  leaves 
of  such  plants  wither  and  die,  becoming  so  brittle  as  to 
crumble  into  dust  when  rubbed  in  the  hand.  Under 
similar  conditions,  the  same  species  of  plants  growing  in 
drier  ground  may  scarcely  be  injured.  The  cause  is  as 
follows :  The  damper  the  localities  in  which  plants  grow, 
the  more  are  all  their  green  parts  adapted  for  rapid 
evaporation.  While  the  evaporation  is  balanced  by  the 
amount  of  water  absorbed  by  the  roots,  and  carried  up 
by  the  stems,  growth  goes  on  rapidly,  and  the  plants 
grow  luxuriantly,  unless  the  mineral  matters  absorbed 
with  the  water  accumulate  to  a  hurtful  degree,  when 
the  plant  will  become  weak  and  sickly.  But  in  dry, 
warm  weather,  the  loss  by  evaporation  exceeds  the 
amount  that  can  be  supplied  to  the  leaves;  hence,  they 
wither,  and  dry  up.  Those  that  suffer  most  are  the 
mature  leaves  in  the  active  discharge  of  their  functions, 
the  older  and  younger  ones  being  far  less  severely 
injured.  The  only  remedial  means  applicable  is  to 
shelter  the  choicer  plants  from  wind  and  sunshine  as 
much  as  possible,  and  to  syringe  their  leaves  occasion- 
ally. Watering  the  soil  is  of  no  use,  as  it  is  already 
too  moist.  On  such  ground,  drainage  is  the  most 
efficient  means  of  preventing  injury  to  the  plants  from 
drought. 

SUNDEW.     See  Drosera. 

SUNDROFS.  A  name  applied  to  (Enothera  fruti- 
cosa. 

SUNFLOWER.  A  popular  name  for  the  species 
and  varieties  of  Helianthus,  but  more  particularly  applied 
to  the  varieties  of  H.  annuus,  which  may  readily  be 
raised  from  seed  each  year.  Sunflowers  are  best  adapted 
for  planting  at  the  back  of  large  shrubbery  borders 
or  in  wild  gardens. 

SUNIPIA  (said  to  be  the  native  name  in  Nepanl). 
OBD.  Orchidece.  A  monotypic  genus.  The  species — a 
stove,  epiphytal  Orchid,  with  small,  racemose  flowers, 
lateral,  elongated,  leafless  scapes,  and  a  coriaceous,  slen- 
der, many-veined  leaf — is  a  native  of  Java,  and  awaits 
introduction  to  this  country. 

SUN-PIiANT.  A  popular  name  for  Portulaca  grandi' 
flora  and  other  species. 

SUN  ROSE.     See  Helianthenium. 

SUPERIOR.  Growing  above  anything.  The  pos- 
terior or  upper  lip  of  a  corolla  is  the  Superior.  "  A  calyx 
is  Half-superior  when  it  appears  to  grow  from  above 
the  base  of  an  ovary,  and  absolutely  Superior  when  it 
appears  to  grow  from  the  top  of  the  ovary.  On  the 
contrary,  the  ovary  is  Superior  when  it  grows  above 
the  origin  of  the  calyx "  (Lindley). 
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Stationed    vertically   above    gome 


SUPERPOSED. 

other  part. 

SUPERVOLUTE.  When  one  edge  is  rolled  in- 
wards, and  is  enveloped  by  the  opposite  edge  also  rolled 
inwards :  e.g.,  the  leaves  of  an  Apricot-tree. 

SUPINE.     Lying  flat,  with  face  upwards. 
SUPPRESSION.     Complete  abortion. 

SUPRA.  A  term  which,  nsed  in  Latin  compounds, 
signifies  above;  e.g.,  Supra-axillary,  growing  above  an 
axil;  Snpra-foliaceons,  growing  above  a  leaf. 

SUPRA-DECOMPOUND.  Many  times  compound: 
e.g.,  the  leaves  of  Carrot,  Fennel,  Ac. 

SURCULOSE.     Producing  snckers. 

SURCULUS.  A  sucker ;  a  shoot  rising  from  under- 
ground. 

SURFACE  CATERPILLARS,  or  SURFACE 
GRUBS.  The  larvae  of  several  species  of  Moths, 
chiefly  Triphoena  pronuba,  Agrotis  segetum.  and  A.  ex- 
clamationis.  The  name  is  given  to  these  larvae 
because  of  their  habit  of  living  just  below  the  surface 
of  the  soil  during  the  day,  coming  ont  to  feed  at  night 
on  low  plants  and  herbs.  They  are  much  in  the  habit 
of  gnawing  throngh  the  stems  of  herbaceous  plants  below 
the  soil,  just  where  the  stems  join  the  roots,  and  thus 
cause  the  plants  to  wither  without  any  evident  reason. 
In  winter,  they  also  frequently  eat  their  way  into  fleshy 
tubers  (potatoes)  and  tuberous  roots  (turnips,  Ac.),  Asters, 
many  weeds,  Ac.,  and  do  considerable  damage.  In 
spring,  the  larvae  become  pupae  in  earthen  cocoons;  and 
in  summer,  the  moths  emerge.  Plants  suffer  most  from 
the  larvae  in  ungenial  summers,  when  growth  is  slow ; 
and  the  damage  then  done  permanently  injures  them. 
Rains  occasionally  enable  plants  to  recover,  even  when 
they  have  suffered  severely.  Further  information  about 
these  larvae  will  be  found  under  Noctna ;  and  the  best 
remedies  are  mentioned  under  that  heading. 

SUSARIUM.  A  synonym  of  Symphyostemon 
(which  see). 

SU'JPM^^-T.ATtfTfrTA  (named  in  honour  of  James 
Sutherland,  Superintendent  of  the  Boyal  Botanic  Garden 
at  Edinburgh;  he  published,  in  1683,  "Hortus  Medicus 
Edinburgensis ").  OBD.  Leguminosce.  A  monotypic 
genus.  The  species  is  a  canescent,  half-hardy  shrub, 
very  handsome  when  in  flower.  It  succeeds  best  in  a 
compost  of  loam  and  peat ;  and  may  be  readily  increased 
by  seeds,  or  by  young  cuttings. 

S.  frntescens  (shrubby).*  Bladder  Senna  of  the  Cape,  JL  scarlet 
or  bright  red,  handsome,  in  axillary  racemes  ;  calyx  five-toothed ; 
standard  oblong,  shorter  than  the  boat-shaped  keel ;  wings  very 
short.  June.  Jr.  a  curious,  papery,  inflated,  many-seeded  pod. 
L  impari-pinnate ;  leaflets  numerous,  elliptic  or  oblong,  entire, 
exstipellate  ;  stipules  small,  narrow,  h.  about  3ft  South  Africa, 
1683.  (B.  M.  181,  under  name  of  Colutea  fntteteent.) 

S.  £.  mlcrophylla  (small-leaved).  JL  two  or  three  to  a  peduncle. 
L,  leaflets  oblong-linear,  glabrous  above,  pubescent  beneath. 
1816. 

SUTRINA  (said  to  be  the  native  name  in  Pern). 
OBD.  Orchidece.  A  monotypic  genus.  The  species — a 
dwarf,  stove,  epiphytal  orchid,  with  scattered-racemose, 
medium-sized  flowers,  an  erect,  simple  scape,  coriaceous 
leaves,  and  a  very  short,  one  or  two-sheathed  stem — is 
a  native  of  Peru,  and  is  unknown  to  cultivation. 

SUTTONIA    (named    in    honour    of    the    Bev.    Dr. 

Sutton,  1756-1846,  an  English  botanist).  OBD.  Myrrinece. 
A  small  genus  of  greenhouse,  evergreen  shrubs  or  small 
trees,  natives  of  New  Zealand  and  the  Sandwich  Islands. 
SuKonto  is  now  included,  by  Bentham  and  Hooker, 
under  Myrrine;  it  only  differs  in  having  its  petals  free 
as  far  as  the  base,  and  its  stigma  sub-sessile.  The  only 
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species    calling   for   mention   here  is   S.    australis.      For 
culture,  tee  Ardisia. 

S.  anstralis  (Southern).  JL  minutejn  capitate,  lateral  fascicles. 
L  lin.  to  l$in.  long,  oblong  or  obovate,  obtuse,  coriaceous,  undu- 
lated, much-veined,  studded  with  rounded,  pellucid  glands. 

A.  8ft  to  10ft.    New  Zealand.    A  perfectly  glabrous  shrub,  with 
its  bark  nearly  black.    Its  proper  name,  according  to  Hooker,  is 
Myrsine  UrmUei. 

SUTURE.  The  line  of  junction  of  two  different 
parts.  Sntural  dehiscence  is  the  act  of  splitting  along 
the  line  of  junction  of  two  valves. 

SWAINSONA  (named  in  honour  of  Isaac  Swainson, 
F.R.S.,  a  celebrated  cultivator  of  plants,  about  the  end 
of  the  last  century,  at  Twickenham).  Including  Cyclo- 
gyne.  OBD.  Legnminosce.  A  genus  comprising  about 
twenty-three  species  of  very  elegant,  greenhouse  herbs 
or  sub-shrubs;  one  is  a  native  of  New  Zealand,  and  the 
rest  are  Australian.  Flowers  bluish- violet,  purple,  red, 
rarely  white  or  yellow,  disposed  in  axillary,  often  pedun- 
culate racemes;  calyx  teeth  sub-equal,  or  the  two  upper 
ones  shorter ;  standard  orbicular  or  renifonn,  spreading 
or  reflexed;  wings  oblong,  falcate  or  slightly  twisted, 
often  shorter  than  the  broad,  incurved  keel;  bracts 
membranous,  usually  narrow  or  small.  Pods  ovoid  or 
oblong,  turgid  or  inflated.  Leaves  impari-pinnate  ;  leaflets 
numerous,  entire,  exstipellate;  stipules  usually  herba- 
ceous, rarely  bristly.  The  species  best  known  to  culti- 
vators are  described  below.  They  are  all  Australian, 
and  well  deserve  a  place  in  every  greenhouse,  thriving 
in  a  mixture  of  sandy  loam  and  peat.  Propagation  may 
be  readily  effected  by  young  cuttings,  inserted  in  sand, 
under  a  glass  ;  or  by  seeds. 

S.  atrococcinea  (dark  scarlet).  Probably  a  garden  name  for  a 
form  of  S.  gaUgi/olia. 

S.  caneseens  (hoary).  A.  blue  or  violet-purple,  variegated  with 
pink,  aqd  with  a  green  blotch  at  the  base  of  the  standard,  nearly 
sessile;  calyx  silky-hairy;  keel  much  curved;  racemes  many- 
flowered,  on  long,  silky-villous  peduncles.  May.  I.,  leaflets  nine 
to  fifteen,  obovate  or  oblong-elliptic,  obtuse  or  retnse,  $in.  to  lin. 
long,  nearly  glabrous  above,  softly  pubescent  beneath.  Stock 
woody,  with  erect,  but  herbaceous,  stems,  1ft  to  2ft  high. 
(P.  M.  B.  vii.  199,  under  name  of  Cyclogyne  eanetcent.) 

S.  coronillajfolia  (Coronilla-leaved).    A  form  of  S.  yaUffi/oUa. 

S.  galegifolla  (Galega-leaved).*  JL  deep  red,  rather  large; 
standard  having  prominent  callosities  above  the  claw;  racemes 
pedunculate,  exceeding  the  leaves,  and  sometimes  twice  as  long. 
July,  t,  leaflets  eleven  to  twenty-one,  or  rarelymore,  oblong, 
obtuse  or  emargiuate,  mostly  4in.  to  §in.  long.  1800.  A  glabrous 
perennial  or  sub-shrub,  with  erect,  flexuons  branches,  lit  high, 
or  sometimes  climbing  to  several  feet  (L.  J.  F.  304,  under  name 
of  5.  Osbornii ;  A.  B.  R>  319,  under  name  of  Vina  galegifolia ; 

B.  M.  792,  under  name  of  Colutea  gaUfrifolia.)    S.  albijlora  (B.  R. 
994  ;  L.  B.  C.  1642)  is  a  form  with  white  flowers,  and  S.  coroniOee- 
folia  (B.  M.  1725)  has  light  purplish-pink  flowers.    The  plants  in 
gardens  under  names  of  S.  atrococcinea,  S.  magnifica,  and  &  pur- 
purea  are  probably  forms  of  this  species. 

S.  Greyana  (Grey's).*  Darling  River  or  Poison  Pea.  fL  pink, 
large,  in  long,  erect,  pedunculate  racemes ;  calyx  densely  cottony- 
white,  longer  than  the  pedicels;  standard  Jin.  in  diameter. 
July.  I.,  leaflets  eleven  to  twenty-one,  oblong,  obtuse  or  retnse, 
Jin.  to  lin.,  or  sometimes  14in.,  long.  Stems  erect  or  ascending, 
2ft  to  3ft.  high.  1844.  Perennial  herb  or  sub-shrub.  (B.  M. 
4416;  B.  R.  1846,  66.) 

S.  lessertiilblla  (Lessertia-leavedX  JL  violet-purple,  mther 
small,  in  short  racemes,  sometimes  reduced  to  umbels  or  heads, 


on  peduncles  longer  than  the  leaves;  standard  without  callo- 
sities. July.  L,  leaflets  nine  to  fifteen,  or  rarely  more,  oblong, 
obtuse,  mucronate,  or  almost  acute,  Jin.  to  lin.  long.  Stems 


diffuse  or  ascending,  1ft.  to  lift  high.    1824.    Perennial  herb. 
(magnificent),  of  gardens.     Probably  a  form  of 


magnifies 

?.  galeffifoKa. 


S.  occidentalis  (Western).  JL  purple,  numerous,  in  long,  pedun- 
culate  racemes ;  calyx  sparsely  hairy ;  standard  iin.  broad,  but 
not  so  long.  Summer.  L,  leaflets  eleven  to  seventeen,  or  occa- 
sionally more,  oblong,  obtuse,  or  acute,  Jin.  to  nearly  lin.  long. 
Stems  usually  erect,  and  bent  in  zigzag  form  at  the  nodes. 
k.  2ft  to  3ft  A  glabrous  or  pubescent  perennial.  (B.  M.  5490.) 

S.  procnmbena  (procumbent).  JL  violet  or  blue,  large  and 
fragrant,  disposed  in  a  loose  raceme,  on  a  peduncle  often  attain* 
ing  1ft. ;  standard  about  lin.  long,  deeply  emarginate,  without 
callosities  ;  keel  much  incurved.  Summer.  L,  leaflets  eleven  to 
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twenty-one  or  more,  varying  from  oblong  or  almost  linear,  and 
Jin.   to  iin.  long,  to    lanceolate  or  linear,  acute,  and  Upwards 
of  Iin.  long.     Stems  procumbent,   ascending,  or  erect.     186?. 
Perennial  herb.    SYN.  S.  violacea. 
S.  purpurea  (purple),  of  gardens.    Probably  a  form  of  S.  galeffi- 

S.  violacea  (violet).    A  synonym  of  S.  procumbens. 

SWALLOW-WORT.  See  Asclepias  and  Cheli- 
donium. 

SWAMMERDAMIA.  Now  included  under  Heli- 
chrysum. 

SWAMP  DOGWOOD.  A  common  name  for  Ptelea 
trifoliata  (which  see). 

SWAMP  HICKORY.  A  popular  name  for  Carya 
amara  (which  see). 

SWAMP  ROSE-MALLOW.  A  common  name  for 
Hibiscuc.  Moscheutos. 

SWAMP  SAXIFRAGE.  See  Saxifraga  penn- 
sylvanica. 

SWAMP  WHITE  OAK.     See  Quercus  bicolor. 

SWAN-NECK,  or  SWANWORT.  See  Cyc- 
nocb.es. 

SWAN-RIVER  DAISY.  A  common  name  for 
Brachycome  (which  see). 

SWARTZIA  (named  in  honour  of  Olaf  Swartz,  M.D., 
of  Stockholm,  1760-1818,  a  long  time  resident  in  the 
West  Indies,  author  of  "Flora  Indiae  Occidentalis "). 
OED.  Leguminosce.  A  genus  comprising  nearly  sixty 
species  of  unarmed,  stove  trees;  one  is  a  native  of 
tropical  Africa,  and  the  rest  inhabit  tropical  America. 
Flowers  racemose,  or  one  to  a  peduncle ;  calyx  firmly 
closed,  but  ultimately  splitting;  corolla  sometimes  want- 
ing, when  present  consisting  of  only  one  petal  (standard), 
or  rarely  two  or  three  ;  stamens  indefinite.  Pods  ovoid 
or  elongated,  turgid  or  sub-terete.  Leaves  imparipinnate 
or  one-foliolate.  Only  two  species  call  for  description 
here.  They  should  be  grown  in  a  mixture  of  sandy 
loam  and  peat.  Cuttings,  with  the  leaves  intact,  will 
root  in  sand,  under  a  glass,  in  heat. 

S.  grandlflora  (large-flowered).  /.  yellow,  three  to  five  in  a 
corymb,  the  one  petal  Iin.  or  more  in  diameter.  June.  L,  leaflet 
single,  Sin.  to  5in.  long,  elliptic-oblong,  with  a  bluntish  point, 
glabrous,  undulated  ;  petioles  short,  h.  6ft.  West  Indies,  1821. 
SYN.  S.  simplicifolia. 

S.  plnnata  (pinnate-leaved),  fl.  yellowish,  the  one  petal  roundish, 
glabrous,  half  as  long  again  as  the  calyx ;  pedicels  fascicled ; 
racemes  elongated,  tomentose-pubescent,  longer  than  the  calyx. 
June.  1.,  leaflets  five,  6in.  to  12in.  long,  elliptic-oblong,  pointed, 
glabrous,  h.  6ft.  West  Indies,  1817. 

S.  simplicifolia  (simple-leaved).    A  synonym  of  S.  (irandiflora. 

SWEDISH  JUNIPER.  See  Juuiperus  com- 
muiiis  fastigiata. 

SWEET    ACORN    OAK.     See  Quercus  Ballota. 
SWEET    ALYSSUM.      See  Kceniga  maritima. 

SWEET  AMBER.  See  Hypericnm  Andro- 
ssemum. 

SWEET    BASIL.     See  Basil,  Sweet. 
SWEET    BAY-TREE.     See  Lanrus  nobilis. 
SWEETBRIAR.      See  Rosa  rnbiginosa. 
SWEET    BROOM.     See  Scoparia  dulcis. 

SWEET  CALABASH.  See  Passifiora  mali- 
formis. 

SWEET    CASSAVA.     See  Manihot  Aipi. 
SWEET    CHESTNUT.     See  Castanea  sativa. 


SWEET  CICELY  (Myrrhis  odorata).  A  hardy 
perennial,  native  of  Southern  Europe,  sparingly  culti- 
vated for  the  use  of  its  leaves  in  salads,  &c.  •  It  grows 
almost  anywhere,  and  may  be  increased  by  seeds,  sown 
j  in  autumn,  or  by  divisions.  The  leaves  have  a  strong 
flavour  of  aniseed. 

SWEET  FLAG  OR  SEDGE.     See  Acorns  Cala- 
mus. 

SWEET     GALE,    or    SWEET    WILLOW.      See 
Myrica  Gale. 

SWEET  GUM.     See  Liquidambar  styraciflua. 
SWEET  LIME.    See  Citrus  Limetta. 
SWEET  ORANGE.    See  Citrus  Aurantium. 
SWEET  PEA.     See  Latliyrus  odoratus. 
SWEET  POTATO.    See  Batatas  edulis. 

SWEET    SCABIOUS.      See    Scabiosa    atropur- 
purea. 

SWEET-SCENTED    CRAB.       See    Pyrus    coro- 
naria. 

VERBENA.       See    Lippia 


SWEET-SCENTED 

citriodora. 


SWEET    SOP. 

(which  see). 
SWEET    SULTAN. 

species  of  Centaurea. 

SWEET  WILLIAM. 


The    fruit    of    Anona   sqnamosa 

A  common   name  for  several 


See  Diaivfclius  barbatus. 


SWERTIA  (named  after  Iman.  Swert,  a  famous  cul- 
tivator of  bulbs,  &c.,  in  Holland,  author  of  "  Florilegium," 
1612).  Felwort.  STNS.  Agathotes,  Henticea,  Monobo- 
thrium,  Ophelia,.  OED.  Gentianece.  A  genus  comprising 
about  forty  species  of  greenhouse  or  hardy,  erect,  annual 
or  perennial  herbs,  inhabiting  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa, 
mostly  in  mountainous  regions.  Flowers  blue,  rarely 
yellow,  clustered,  cymose,  or  loosely  pedicellate,  disposed 
in  racemiform,  thyrsoid,  or  loosely  corymbose  panicles ; 
calyx  four  or  five-parted;  corolla  rotate,  with  a  very 
short  tube,  the  lobes  twisted  to  the  right ;  stamens  four 
or  five,  affixed  at  the  base  of  the  corolla.  Leaves  oppo- 
site, or  in  the  perennial  species  radical,  on  long  petioles ; 
canline  ones  occasionally  alternate.  The  species  described 
below  are — with  the  exception  of  S.  perennis — all  Indian 
annuals.  Seeds  should  be  sown  on  a  hotbed,  and  the 
seedlings,  when  frosts  are  well  over,  transplanted  where 
they  are  intended  to  remain.  S.  perennis  was  once  re- 
ported as  having  been  found  growing  wild  in  Wales,  but 
this  has  never  been  confirmed. 

S.  alata  (winged),  fl.  lurid  green-yellow,  veined  with  purple,  four- 
parted,  in  large  panicles ;  corolla  lobes  often  shorter  than  the 
calyx.  Summer.  L,  cauline  ones  sub-sessile,  ovate,  acute.  Stem 
four-angled,  often  four-winged.  h.  1ft.  to  2ft.  1868.  (B.  M,  5687, 
fig.  12,  under  name  of  Ophelia  alata.) 

S.  angustifolia  (narrow-leaved).  fl.  usually  white,  dotted  with 
blue  or  black ;  sepals  often  longer  than  the  corolla.  Summer. 
I.  narrow-lanceolate,  narrowed  at  base.  h.  1ft.  to  2ft.  1868. 
(B.  M.  5687,  tigs.  3,  4,  under  name  of  Ophelia  angustifolia.) 

S.  corymbosa  (corymbose).*  fl.  pale  blue,  or  white  with  blue 
nervea  ;  cymes  forming  a  level-topped  corymb.  May.  I,  lower 
cauline  ones  Jin.  long,  spathulate-obovate,  obtuse,  slightly 
petioled  ;  upper  ones  sessile,  ovate  or  oblong,  Jin.  long,  sub- 
acute.  Stem  Sin.  to  20in.  high,  quadrangular  or  four-winged. 
1836.  (B.  M.  4489,  under  name  of  Ophelia  corymbosa.) 

S.  paniculata  (panicled).*  fl.,  sepals  oblong,  acute  ;  corolla  lobes 
white  above,  with  two  purple  or  lurid-green  marks  at  base ; 
panicle  branched.  Summer.  I.  oblong  or  lanceolate,  h.  1ft. 
1868.  (B.  M.  5687,  figs.  5,  6,  under  name  of  Ophelia  pamcu- 
lata.) 

S  perennis  (perennial).  Marsh  Felwort.  fl.  erect ;  corolla  blue, 
with  dark  spots,  the  segments  elliptic-oblong  and  slightly  acute. 
July.  L,  lower  ones  oblong-elliptic,  on  long  petioles;  cauline 
ones  opposite,  ovate-oblong,  somewhat  obtuse.  Stem  ascending, 
many-flowered,  h.  9in.  Europe.  Hardy  perennial,  requiring  a 
moist,  half-boggy  position.  (F.  D.  2017  ;  B.  G.  1885,  274.) 
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S.  porpurascens  (purplish).  JL  purple  or  dark  red;  sepals 
oblong ;  corolla  lobes  Jin.  long,  ovate,  much  refiexed ;  panicles 
divaricate,  many -flowered,  leafy.  June.  L  oblong  or  lanceolate, 
liin.  long,  narrowed  at  base ;  the  lowest  ones  nearly  obtuse, 
the  uppermost  ones  acute,  glabrous.  Stems  Sin.  to  3ft.  high. 
1830. 

S.  trichotoma  (trichotomous).  JL  white;  corolla  lobes  often 
caudate;  pedicels  iin.  to  liin.  long,  numerous,  umbelled  or 
clustered  at  the  ends  of  the  cyme  branches.  Summer.  I.,  upper 
cauline  ones  elliptic-lanceolate,  h.  1ft  to  lift.  1863.  This  is 
closely  allied  to  S.  corymbota.  (B.  M.  5597,  under  name  of 


cauline  ones 
closely  allied 
Ophelia  vmtteUata.) 

SWTETENIA  (named  in  honour  of  Gerard  von 
Swieten,  1700-1772,  a  Dutch  botanist  and  author).  OBD. 
Meliacece.  A  monotypic  genus.  The  species  is  a  tall, 
stove  tree,  with  fuscous-red  wood— well  known  as  Maho- 
gany, and  extensively  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
furniture,  &c.  S.  Mahagoni  thrives  in  a  compost  of  loam 
and  sand.  It  may  be  increased  by  ripened  cuttings, 
with  the  leaves  intact,  inserted  in  sand,  under  a  hand- 
glass, in  heat. 

S.  Mahagoni.  Mahogany-tree.  /.  reddish-yellow,  small,  in 
axillary  and  sub-terminal  panicles  ;  calyx  five-cleft ;  petals  five, 
imbricated.  May.  I.  abruptly  pinnate,  highly  glabrous ;  leaflets 
opposite,  petiolulate,  oblique,  ovate,  long-acuminate,  h.  70ft 
Central  America  and  the  Antilles,  1734. 

SWTPT  MOTHS.     See  Otter  Moth. 
SWISS  STONE  PINE.     See  Finns  Cembra. 
SWORD  LILY.     A  common  name  for  Gladiolm. 

SYAGRUS  (the  old  Greek  name  of  a  Palm,  men- 
tioned by  Pliny).  OBD.  Palmee.  A  small  genus  of  stove, 
unarmed  Palms,  now  included,  by  Bentham  and  Hooker, 
under  Cocos.  Flower-spike  enveloped  in  a  double  spathe. 
Shell  of  the  fruit  hard  and  bony,  having  a  broad,  smooth 
band  or  channel  running  from  each  of  the  three  pores, 
and  meeting  at  the  top ;  seed  oily,  sometimes  hollow, 
inclosed  in  a  hard,  bony  shell,  surrounded  by  a  fibrous 
rind.  Leaves  terminal,  pinnatisect.  For  culture,  see 
Cocoa. 

S.  amara (bitter).  /.,  inner  leaflets  of  the  males  linear-oblong; 
females  ovate-globose,  fr.  ovoid-oblong,  blunt  at  both  ends,  Sin. 
long.  L,  segments  linear,  acuminate.  Trunk  50ft  to  100ft  or 
more  in  height  Jamaica.  In  habit  this  species  closely  resembles 
Coco*  nucifero. 

S.  botryophora  (cluster-bearing).  JL,  spathe  second,  as  long  as 
the  spadix,  sulcate ;  spadix  ljft  or  more  long.  L  erecto-patent, 
9ft  to  10ft  long ;  pinnae  opposite  or  grouped,  lift,  to  2ft  long, 
linear,  acuminate,  obliquely  adnate,  slightly  crisped.  Trunk 
straight,  50ft  to  60ft  high,  6in.  to  lOin.  thick.  Bahia,  1856.  SYN. 
Attalfo,  grandit. 

S.  campestris (field-lovingX*  JL,  spathe  as  long  as  the  spadix; 
spadix  lift  long,  spreading  when  flowering,  nodding  in  fruit 
I.  spreading,  2ft  to  6ft  or  more  long  ;  pinnae  lift  to  2ft  long,  not 
more  than  iin.  broad ;  petioles  broadly  sheathing  and  very  thick, 
clothed  at  the  edges  with  woody,  brown  fibres,  and  armed  with 
a  few  stout,  dark  reddish-brown  spines  on  the  naked  portion. 
Trunk  swollen  at  base.  Brazil.  An  elegant  and  highly  orna- 
mental plant 

S.  cocoides  (Cocos-like).*  JL  yellowish-white,  rather  large ;  outer 
spathe  1ft  long,  obtuse,  navicular,  ferrnginous-tomentose  outside, 
within  at  first  yellowish-white,  at  length  fuscous  ;  inner  spathe, 
together  with  the  compressed -terete  peduncle,  lift  long  ;  spadix 
slightly  and  simply  branched,  drooping,  ljft  long,  nodding  or 
pendulous,  and  2ft  long  when  fruiting.  I.  all  terminal,  rather 
loose,  erecto-patent  arcuate,  tufted,  4ft  to  6ft.  long,  pinnate ; 
pinnse  linear,  narrow,  slightly  curled,  the  adults  9in.  to  12in.  long, 
linear-lanceolate,  acuminate,  highly  glabrous.  Trunk  8ft  to  10ft 
high,  2in.  to  Sin.  thick.  Brazil,  1825. 

S.  comosa  (tufted).  Jl.,  spathe  fusiform,  sulcate ;  spadix  1ft  or 
more  long,  with  five,  six,  or  numerous  flexnous  branches,  fr. 
fibry,  oblong  or  ovate-oblong,  glabrous.  L  3ft  to  4ft  lone, 
spreading ;  pinnse  erect,  approximate,  lanceolate,  obliquely  ad- 
nate. Trunk  10ft  or  rarely  more  in  height,  annulate  below. 
Brazil. 

S.  Mikaniana(Mikan>s).  JL,  spadix  2ft  to  3ft.  long.  fr.  about 
2in.  long.  L  dense,  slightly  crisped,  8ft.  to  10ft  long ;  pinnae 
linear-lanceolate,  acuminate.  Trunk  40ft  to  50ft  high,  nearly 
1ft  thick,  irregularly  annulate.  Brazil,  1853. 

S,  Sancona  (Sancona).  JL,  outer  sjathe  smaller ;  inner  one  fusi- 
form, 3ft  long,  opening  at  back ;  spadix  simply  branched ;  w- 
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florescence  monoecious,   axillary,    fr.    orange,  ovoid,  glabrous, 
smooth:t  8ft  lon^retic^fand  *£*&  at  ba^readl 


.,. 

fives,  linear,  acute,  glabrous,  papyraceous,  2ft  long, 
o  80ft  high,  6in.  thick.    Brazil. 


-as 


rct:.-u:-.'--  and   *hc.:ri-.  - 
ing ;  leaflets  about  ISO  on  each  side,  aggregate  in 
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SYCAMINE-TREE.  A  Scriptural  name  for  the 
Mulberry-tree.  See  Morns. 

SYCAMORE-TREE.         See     Acer     Psendo-pla- 

tanas.     The  name  is  also  applied  to  Platanua  occidental^ 
and  other  species. 

SYCHINIUM.     A  synonym  of  Dorstenia. 

S YCOMORE  PIQ-TREE.  See  Sycomorns  anti- 
quornm  (the  proper  name  of  which  is  now  Ficus  Syco- 
morns). 

SYCOMORUS  (the  old  Greek  name  used  by  Dios- 
corides;  from  tycot,  a  fig,  and  morot,  a  mulberry).  OBD. 
Urticacece.  A  genus  comprising  nearly  a  score  species 
of  stove  or  greenhouse  trees,  confined  to  the  Old  World, 
now  included,  by  the  authors  of  the  "  Genera  Plantarum," 
under  Ficus.  Male  flowers  sessile,  the  perianth  three 
or  rarely  two-parted;  females  sessile  or  pedicellate,  the 
perianth  three  or  many  -  parted.  Leaves  alternate, 
rounded- cordate  or  oblong,  entire  or  serrated,  glabrous, 
puberulous,  or  rough.  Only  a  couple  of  species  call  for 
description  here.  They  thrive  in  sandy  loam,  with  the 
addition  of  a  little  leaf  soil,  and  only  small  pots,  in 
comparison  to  the  size  of  plant,  need  be  used.  Plenty 
of  syringing,  or  occasional  sponging,  will  keep  the  leaves 
clean,  and  almost  any  amount  of  water  may  be  applied 
to  the  roots.  The  plants  are  readily  propagated  by  cut- 
tings or  eyes,  having  a  leaf  attached,  inserted  in  a  close 
frame,  inside  a  propagating  house,  in  early  spring. 

S.  antiqnorum  (ancients').  Pharaoh's  Fig  ;  Sycomore  Fig-tree. 
JL  greenish  or  yellowish,  racemose,  pedunculate.  L  ovate, 
obtuse,  cordate  at  base,  four  or  five-ribbed  on  both  sides,  entire, 
repand,  or  slightly  angular,  at  length  nearly  glabrous  and  smooth ; 
petioles  and  branchlets  slightly  hairy.  Egypt  Sy.\.  Ficut 
Syeomona. 

S.  capensis  (Cape).  /.  ovate  or  ovate-oblong,  attenuated  and 
slightly  obtuse  at  apex,  rounded  or  sub-emarginate  and  entire 
at  base,  the  rest  deeply  dentate-serrate,  glabrous,  smooth,  three 
or  four  times  as  long  as  the  petioles.  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  1816. 

SYKESIA.     A  synonym  of  Gffirtnera  (which  ,-<>«>). 
SYLVESTRIS.     Growing  in  woods. 
SYMEA.     A  synonym  of  Solaria  (which  tee). 

SYMMETRICAL..  Regular  as  to  the  number  of 
parts  or  as  to  shape :  e.g..  a  flower  with  five  sepals,  five 
petals,  and  five,  ten,  or  fifteen  stamens. 

SYMPETALOUS.      The 

(which  see). 

SYMPHACHNE.  A  synonym  of  Eriocaulon 
(which  see). 

SYMPHORTA.  A  synonym  of  Symphoricarpns 
(which  see). 

SYMPHORICARPUS  (from  symphoreo,  to  bear 
together,  and  iarpo*,  fruit;  in  allusion  to  the  clusters 
of  berries).  St.  Peter's  Wort;  Snowberry-tree.  STN. 
Symphoria.  OBD.  Caprifoliaceae.  A  genus  comprising 
about  half-a-dozen  species  of  handsome,  dwarf,  hardy, 
deciduous  shrubs,  natives  of  North  America  and  the 
mountains  of  Mexico.  Flowers  white  or  pink,  small, 
disposed  in  short,  axillary  racemes  or  spikes;  calyx  tube 
sub-globose,  the  limb  somewhat  irregularly  four  or  five- 
toothed;  corolla  funnel-shaped  or  campannlate,  the  limb 
four  or  five-lobed ;  stamens  four  or  five.  Drupes  white 
or  red,  baccate,  ovoid  or  globose,  fleshy,  four-stoned. 
Leaves  opposite,  shortly  petiolate,  ovate,  entire  or,  on 
young  plants,  sinuate-toothed.  Four  of  the  species  have 
been  introduced.  They  are  of  very  simple  culture  in 

3Y 
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Symphoricarpus—  continued. 

ordinary  garden  soil,  and  may  be  readily  increaeed  by 
suckers,  which  are  thrown  up  in  abundance.  The  flowers 
of  8.  racemosus  are  much  sought  after  by  bees;  and  its 
fruits  form  excellent  food  for  game. 


S.   microphyllus   (small-leaved). 

I.  roundish-ovate,  slightly 
Mexico,  1829.    (a  M.  4975.)    SVN.  5.  montamts  (B.  i.  20). 


August. 


/.  white,  axillary,  solitary. 
h-ovate,  slightly  obtuse,  pubescent,    h.  4ft. 


Symphoricarpus — continued. 

July  to  September,  fr.  white,  large,  persistent  through  a  great 
part  of  the  winter.  I.  glaucous  beneath,  h.  4ft.  to  6ft.  North 
America,  1817.  (B.  M.  2211  and  L.  B.  C.  230,  under  name  of 
Symphoria  racemosus.) 

S.  r.  pauciflorus  (fe\y-flo\vered).  fl.,  spike  reduced  to  one  or 
two  flowers  in  the  axils  of  the  uppermost  leaves.  I.  about  lin. 
long. 

S.  vulgaris  (common).    Coral  Berry  ;  Indian  Currant ;  Common 


FIG.  557.  UPPER  PORTION  OF  PLANT  OF  SYMPHYTUM  ASPERRIMUM. 


S.  montanus  (mountain-loving).    A  synonym  of  S.  mwrophyllus. 

S.  occidentalis  (Western).*  Wolf  Berry,  ft.  white,  tinned  with 
rose-colour,  larger  and  more  funnel-shaped  than  in  S.  racemosus 
in  dense,  terminal  and  axillary  spikes ;  corolla  much  bearded 
Within;  stamens  and  style  protruded.  Summer,  fr.  whit" 
I.  oval,  shortly  petiolate,  downy  beneath,  entire,  or  wavy-toothed 
or  lobed  on  the  young  shoots.  North  America. 

S.  racemosus  (racemose -flowered).*  Common  Snow  Berry 
fl.  rose-coloured,  in  loose  and  somewhat  leafy,  interrupted 
spikes  at  the  ends  of  the  branches ;  corolla  bearded  inside 


St.  John's  Wort.  fl.  red  and  yellow,  small,  in  small,  close  clusters 
in  the  axils  of  all  the  leaves ;  corolla  sparingly  bearded.  July  to 
September.  Jr.  dark  red,  the  size  of  hemp-seed.  I.  elliptic-ovate, 


obtuse,  glaucous,  pubescent  beneath,  h.  3ft.  to  6ft.  North 
America,  1730.  In  the  form  foliis  variegatis  the  leaves  are  finely 
variegated  with  green  and  yellow. 

SYMFHYANDRA  (from  symphio,  to  grow  together, 
and  aner,  andros,  an  anther ;  the  anthers  are  connate). 
OHD.  Campanulaceoe.  A  genus  comprising  seven  species 
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of  hardy,  mostly  perennial  herbs,  natives  of  the  Orient, 
distinguished  from  Campanula  in  having  connate  anthers. 
Flowers  white,  yellow,  or  blue,  often  nodding,  rather 
large,  racemose  or  loosely  paniculate,  five-parted;  in- 
florescence centrifugal.  Leaves  broad,  often  cordate, 
toothed ;  radical  ones  on  long  petioles ;  cauline  ones 
alternate,  few  or  small.  Three  species  have  been  intro- 
duced. A  rather  rich  sandy  loam,  with  plenty  of  drainage, 
suits  these  plants.  They  are  propagated  by  division  of 
the  roots,  or  by  young  cuttings,  in  spring ;  also  by  seeds. 

S.  Armena  (Armena).  fl.  blue,  terminal,  solitary,  erect ;  calyx 
hoary,  with  triangular  segments  ;  corolla  tubular,  velvety.  June. 
I.  ovate,  acute,  deeply  serrated,  velvety-hoary,  h.  2ft.  1836. 

S.  pendula  (pendulous).  /.  cream-colour,  paniculate ;  calyx  lobes 
lanceolate ;  corolla  funnel-shaped,  velvety.  July.  I.  ovate, 
acute,  crenate-toothed,  velvety.  Stem  branched,  pendulous, 
somewhat  woody,  pilose.  h.  2ft.  1823.  (S.  B.  F.  G.  ser.  ii.  66.) 

S.  Warmer!  (Wanner's).*  fl.  blue  ;  calyx  lobes  acuminate,  one-half 
shorter  than  the  tubular-campanulate  corolla;  peduncles  one- 
flowered,  axillary  and  terminal.  Summer.  1.  lanceolate,  un- 
"  toothed,  villous-pubescent,  the  lower  ones  petiolate. 
erect,  6in.  high,  terete,  striated,  pubescent.  Alps.  STN. 
Campanula  Wanneri.  Biennial. 

SYMPHYOGLOSSUM.      A    synonym    of    Cynan- 
chum  (which  see). 

SYMFHYOSTEMON  (from  symphyo,  to  unite,  and 
stemon,  a  stamen  ;  the  filaments  are  connate  at  base,  in 
a  cylindrical  tube).  STNS.  Psithyrisma,  Susarium.  OBD. 
Iridecn.  A  small  genus  (two  or  three  species)  of  green- 
house or  half-hardy  plants,  with  fibrous  roots,  natives 
of  extra- tropical  South  America  or  the 
Andes.  Flowers  several  in  a  spathe, 
pedicellate ;  perianth  yellow,  whitish,  or 
purple-striped,  the  tube  rather  long, 
funnel-shaped,  the  lobes  sub-equal  and 
erecto-patent ;  stamens  affixed  to  the 
throat ;  scape  sometimes  very  short, 
sometimes  very  tall  and  leafless,  or  with 
one  floral  loaf.  Leaves  radical,  linear, 
clustered.  S.  narcissoides,  the  only 
species  introduced,  thrives  in  a  compost 
of  sandy  loam  and  leaf  mould.  Propa- 
gation may  be  effected  by  seeds,  or  by 
offsets,  in  spring. 

S.  narcissoides  (Narcissus-like),  fl.  dirty- 
white,  veined  with  brownish-purple,  very 
fragrant,  nodding,  on  short  stalks,  funnel- 
shaped  ;  spathe  consisting  of  bracts,  mem- 
branous at  the  margin,  of  which  the  lower- 
most  is  sharper  than  the  others.  June.  I. 
very  narrow,  glaucous,  subulate  at  apex. 
Stem  1ft.  to  lift.  high.  South  coasts  of 
South  America,  1828.  SYN.  Sisyrinehiun 
odoratissimum  (B.  R.  1283). 

SYMPHYOSTEMONOUS.     With 


Symphytum — continued. 

thriving  in  almost  any  soil  or  situation.  They  succeed 
under  the  shade  of  trees,  and  flower  throughout  the 
principal  part  of  the  summer.  Propagation  may  be 
effected  by  divisions. 

S.  asperrimum  (very  rough).  Prickly  Comfrey ;  Trottles.  ft. 
bluish-purple  ;  corolla  campanulate,  four  times  as  long  as  the 
calyx.  L  ovate-lanceolate,  very  acute  at  both  ends,  scabrid; 
lower  ones  petiolate  ;  uppermost  ones  sub  -  sessile.  Stem 
branched,  strigosely  bristly,  h.  4ft.  Caucasus,  1799.  See  Fig.  557. 
The  variety  aureo-mriegatum  has  the  leaves  bordered  with 
yellow. 

S.  bohemicum  (Bohemian).  A  synonym  of  S.  offlcinale  bohe- 
micum. 

S.  caucasicum  (Caucasian).*  fl.  blue  ;  corolla  sometimes  tlirice 
as  long  as  the  obtusely  flve-toothed  calyx,  the  limb  campanu- 
late. I.  ovate-lanceolate,  hairy ;  lower  ones  attenuated  into  long 
petioles ;  upper  ones  nearly  opposite,  shortly  decurrent  at  the 
sides  of  the  stem.  h.  3ft.  Caucasus,  1820.  (B.  M.  3188.) 

S.  Donii  (Don's),  fl.  blue  ;  calyx  lobes  subulate,  scabrid  ;  corolla 
tube  equalling  the  calyx,  the  limb  campanulate,  with  linear, 
obtuse  appendages.  I.  scabrid;  lower  ones  ovate-lanceolate, 
attenuated  into  the  petioles;  upper  ones  lanceolate,  narrow, 
decurrent  at  the  sides  of  the  stem.  A.  2ft.  (S.  B.  F.  O.  ser.  ii. 
294,  under  name  of  S.  caucasicum.) 

S.  offlcinale  (officinal).  Alum;  Black  Root;  Common  Com- 
frey; Knitback,  &c.  fl.  creamy-yellow,  drooping,  in  scorploid 
cymes;  calyx  lobes  narrow-lanceolate  ;  corolla  Jin.  long.  I.  ovate- 
lanceolate  ;  radical  ones  4in.  to  Sin.  long,  on  long,  winged  pe- 
tioles ;  cauline  ones  shortly  petiolate.  Stem  1ft.  to  3ft.  high, 
branched.  Europe  (Britain),  Ac.  (Sy.  En.  B.  1115.) 

S.  O.  bohemicum  (Bohemian).*  fl.  red  or  reddish-purple;  ra- 
cemes twin,  erect,  revolute  at  apex.  I.  running  into  the  petioles. 
Bohemia,  1810.  (S.  B.  F.  G.  ser.  ii.  304.)  SYN.  S.  bohemicum. 


SYMPHYSIS.    A  term  signifying  a  growing  together. 

SYMPHYTUM  (the  old  Greek  name  used  by  Dios- 
corides,  and  derived  from  symphuo,  I  make  to  grow 
together;  from  its  supposed  power  of  healing  wounds). 
Comfrey.  ORD.  Boraginece.  A  genus  comprising  about 
seventeen  species  of  hardy,  erect,  sometimes  tuberous 
herbs,  natives  of  Europe,  North  Africa,  and  Western  Asia. 
Flowers  yellowish,  blue,  or  purplish,  pedicellate,  cymose 
or  racemose ;  calyx  five-cleft  or  five-parted,  the  segments 
linear ;  corolla  broadly  tubular,  enlarged  above,  with  five 
scales  in  the  throat ;  lobes  five,  very  short,  erect  and  tooth- 
like  or  scarcely  spreading;  stamens  five,  affixed  to  the 
middle  of  the  tube.  Nutlets  four,  ovoid,  smooth.  Leaves 
alternate  or  mostly  radical;  cauline  ones  sometimes  de- 
current;  uppermost  ones  sometimes  closely  approximate 
and  nearly  opposite.  S.  officinale  is  a  well-known  plant 
which  has  become  rather  widely  naturalised  along  our 
water-courses ;  it  has  much  the  taste  and  properties  of 
Borage.  The  species  described  below  are  showy  subjects, 


FIG.  558.  SYMPHYTUM  OFFICINALE  LUTEO-MARGINATUM. 


S.  O.  luteo-marginatum  (yellow-margined).  A  variety  taring 
the  leaves  margined  with  yellow.  1870.  See  Fig.  558.  S\N.  S. 
o.  variegatum. 

S.  o.  patens  (spreading).    A  purple-flowered  form.    (Sy.  En.  B. 

S.  O.  variegatum  (variegated).  A  synonym  of  S.  o.  luteo-mar. 
yinatum. 

S  orientale  (Oriental).  fl.  whitish ;  corolla  twice  as  long  us 
'the  flve-toothed  calyx,  funnel  •  shaped  above,  with  linear-at- 
tenuated appendages.  I.  oblong-ovate,  acute,  narrowed  at  base ; 
lower  ones  alternate,  petiolate,  sub -cordate;  uppermost  ones 
nearly  opposite,  sessile.  Stem  branched,  h.  3ft.  Orient,  1752. 
Plant  clustered,  pubescent. 

S  o  anjrustior  (narrowed).  I.  oblong-  or  oval-lanceolate,  undu- 
lated. (B.  M.  1912,  under  name  of  S.  orientale.) 

S  peregrinum  (foreign),  fl.  reddish  and  purplish;  calyx  five- 
parted  nearly  to  the  base,  the  segments  acuminate;  corolla 
three  or  four  times  longer  than  the  calyx,  sub-campanulate  above 
the  middle,  shortly  five-cleft.  I.,  lower  ones  on  long  petioles, 
elliptic-lanceolate,  acuminate;  upper  ones  sessile.  Stem  tall, 
branched.  Iberia,  &c.,  1816.  See  Fie.  559.  (B.  M.  6466.)  This 
species  is  largely  cultivated  as  a  fodder  plant,  under  the  erro- 
neous name  of  S.  asperrimum.  By  some  authors  it  is  regarded 
as  a  hybrid  between  S.  atperrimum  and  S.  offlcinale. 
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S.  tanricum  (Timrian).  Jl.  whitish  ;  calyx  acutely  lobod  above 
the  middle  ;  corolla  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx,  with  obtuse  lobes 
and  linear  appendages.  I.  acute,  slightly  undulated  ;  lower  ones 
alternate,  petiolate,  ovate  -  cordate ;  uppermost  ones  opposite, 
sessile.  Stem  branched,  h.  3ft.  Tauria,  1806.  Plant  pilose, 
hairy.  (B.  M.  1787.) 


FIG.  559.  INFLORESCENCE  OF  SVMPHYTUM  PEREGRINUM. 


S.  tuberosum  (tuberous-rooted).*  /.  ochreous.  I.  scarcely  decur- 
rent;  radical  ones  on  long  petioles.  Stem  1ft  to  2ft  high.  Root- 
stock  short,  horizontal.  Europe  (BritainX  This  resembles 
S.  oJMnoZe,  but  the  flowers  are  smaller,  and  the  radical  leaves 
are  on  longer  petioles.  (J.  F.  A.  225  ;  Sy.  En.  B.  1117.) 

SYMFIEZA  (from  sympiezo,  to  press;.  in  reference 
to  the  stamens,  which  adhere  to  the  corolla  tube). 
OBD.  Ericaceae.  A  small  genus  (five  species)  of  small, 
Heath-like,  greenhouse  shrubs,  confined  to  South  Africa. 
Flowers  small,  clustered  in  terminal  heads,  ebracteate  or 
tribracteate  ;  calyx  rather  thick,  complanate  and  bilabiate 
or  tubnlar-campanulate  and  four-toothed  ;  corolla  marces- 
cent,  oblique  or  curved,  with  a  shortly-bifid  limb,  the 
lobes  broad  and  connivent  ;  stamens  four,  exserted. 
Leaves  ternately  whorled,  small  or  minute,  linear  or 
elliptic,  sulcate  at  back.  S.  capitellata,  the  only  species 
introduced  to  our  gardens,  is  a  pretty  little  shrub, 
thriving  in  a  compost  of  turfy  peat  and  sand.  It  may 
be  increased  by  young  cuttings,  inserted  in  sand,  under 
a  glass. 

S.  capitellata  (small-headed).  Jl.  pink,  in  sub-globose,  drooping 
heads  ;  corolla  thrice  as  long  as  the  shortly-ciliated,  compressed, 
bilobed  calyx.  July.  I.  linear-trigonal  or  erecto-incurved  ;  floral 
ones  scarcely  longer  than  the  calyx.  It,  lift.  1812. 

SYMPLOCARFUS  (from  njmplolce,  connection,  and 
karpos,  fruit;  alluding  to  the  coalescence  of  the  ovaries 
into  a  compound  fruit).  STNS.  Ictodes,  Spatliyema. 
ORD.  Aroidea:  (Araceae).  A  monotypic  genus.  The 
species  is  a  large,  robust,  hardy,  aquatic  .  perennial, 


thickly  coriaceous,  with  thick  nerves ;   petioles  short,  robust, 
ug- sheathing.      Rootstock    descending.       h.    1" 
(B.   M.   3224.) 


1ft.      America, 
SYN.   Pathos 


Symplocarpns — continued. 

having  a  similar  foetid  odour  to  that  of  the  skunk.  It 
succeeds  in  a  mar.«hy  situation,  preferring  peat  eoil. 
Increased  by  divisions. 

S.  footidus  (fcetid).  Meadow  or  Skunk  Cabbage,  Ac.  /.  all 
fertile;  spathe  spotted  and  striped  with  purple  and  yellowish- 
green,  ventriccse  or  conchoid,  curved  at  apex,  thickly  coriaceous, 
persistent ;  spadix  violet,  included,  globular,  short-stalked, 
entirely  covered  with  thickly-crowded  flowers;  peduncle  very 
short.  May.  1.  1ft  to  2ft.  long,  ample,  ovate-cordate,  acute, 

coriaceous,  with  thick  nerves 
long-sheathing.      Rootstock    descendir 
North-eastern    Asia,  and  Japar 
foetidits  (B.  M.  836). 

SYMFLOCOS  (from  symploke,  a.  connection ;  the 
stamens  are  united  at  the  base).  Including  Hopea. 
OBD.  Styracece.  A  large  genus  (about  150  species)  of 
stove  or  greenhouse,  usually  glabrous,  rarely  pubescent 
or  villons,  trees  and  shrubs,  broadly  dispersed  over  the 
warmer  parts  of  Asia,  Australia,  and  America.  Calyx 
five-lobed,  imbricated ;  corolla  lobes  or  segments  five 
and  one-seriate,  or  six  to  ten  and  biseriate,  free  or 
more  or  less  connate ;  stamens  often  numerous,  many- 
seriate  ;  racemes  or  spikes  axillary,  loose  or  dense, 
sometimes  reduced  to  few-flowered  fascicles  or  even  to 
single  flowers.  Leaves  alternate,  coriaceous  or  mem- 
branous. The  five  species  introduced  thrive  in  a  com- 
post of  loam,  peat,  and  sand.  Propagation  may  be 
.  effected  by  cuttings,  inserted  in  sand,  under  a  glass 
(those  of  S.  coccinea  and  S.  Sumuntia  in  heat). 


S.  coccinea  (scarlet),  ft.  red,  axillary,  solitary,  sessile,  lin. 
broad ;  corolla  ten-lobed,  spreading ;  petals  nearly  connate  at 
base.  May.  I.  elliptic-oblong,  Sin.  to  4in.  long,  acuminate, 
obtuse  at  base,  crenulated,  glabrous  above,  pilose  beneath  ; 
petioles  £in.  long.  h.  10ft.  Mexico,  1825.  Stove  tree. 

S.  cratsegoides  (Cratsegus-like).  fl.  white,  small ;  panicles  lin. 
to  5in.  long,  cymosely  many-flowered.  April.  /.  2£in.  by  lin.  to 
iJlin.,  varying  from  lanceolate  and  acuminate  to  broadly  obovate- 
elliptic  and  nearly  obtuse,  closely  serrated  towards  the  apex. 
h.  3ft.  to  40ft.  Himalaya  and  Japan,  1824.  Greenhouse  shrub  or 
tree. 

S.  japonica  (Japanese).  JL  pale  yellow,  sub-sessile ;  racemes 
axillary,  simple,  shorter  than  the  petioles,  three  to  five-flowered. 
June.  I.  oblong-  or  obovate-elliptic,  2in.  long,  acute  at  both  ends, 
glabrous,  serrated;  petioles  4in.  Ion?,  h.  10ft.  Japan,  1850. 


reenhouse  tree.    (S.  Z.  F.  J.  24,  under  name  of  S. 


apan,  185 
.  lucida.) 


S.  Sinica  (Chinese).  Jl.  white,  fragrant;  racemes  compound, 
terminal  and  axillary,  as  long  as  the  leaves.  May.  I.  elliptic, 
liin.  to  2in.  long,  acute  at  both  ends,  serrated,  and,  as  well  as 
the  branches  and  branchlets,  pubescent,  h.  3ft.  China,  1822. 
Greenhouse  shrub.  (B.  R.  710.) 

S.  Sumuntia  (Sumuntia).  JL  whitish,  small,  produced  in  short, 
few-flowered  spikes.  Summer.  I.  narrowly  elliptic,  acute,  serru- 
late, cuneate  at  base.  Himalaya,  1883.  An  unattractive,  stove 
shrub.  (R.  G.  1073,  fig.  c-g.) 

S.  tinctoria  (dyer's).  Horse  Sugar;  Sweet  Leaf.  Jl.  yellow, 
odorous,  six  to  fourteen  in  close  and  bracted  clusters.  April. 
I.  elongated-oblong,  3in.  to  5in.  long,  acute,  obscurely  toothed, 
thickish,  almost  persistent,  minutely  pubescent  and  pale  beneath. 
h.  3ft.  South  United  States,  1780.  Greenhouse  shrub.  The 
leaves  are  sweet,  and  are  greedily  eaten  by  cattle  ;  after  drying, 
they  are  used  for  dyeing  yellow. 

SYMFODE,  SYMPODIUM.  "A.  stem  made  up 
of  a  series  of  superposed  branches  in  a  way  to  imitate 
a  simple  axis;  a  Sympodial  stem"  (Asa  Gray). 

SYN.  A  term  which,  in  Greek  compounds,  signifies 
union,  adhesion,  or  growing  together  :  e.g.,  Synantherous, 
stamens  coalescent  by  their  anthers;  Syncarpous,  com- 
posed of  two  or  more  united  carpels. 

SYNADENIUM  (from  syn,  united,  and  aden,  a 
gland;  the  glands  of  the  involucre  are  united  in  a  cup 
or  disk).  African  Milk-bush.  OBD.  Eupliorbiaceoi.  A 
Fmall  genus  (two  or  three  species)  of  slightly  fleshy,  terete- 
branched,  stove  shrubs,  natives  of  South  and  tropical 
East  Africa.  Flowers  rather  inconspicuous,  in  terminal, 
loosely  corymbose,  bi-  or  trichotomously-branehed,  cymes; 
involucre  campanulate,  regular,  five-lobed,  five-glanded, 
seated  on  a  flat-concave  cupule  ;  innlos  (on  separate 
cymes)  from  twenty  to  thirty  in  five  fascicles  ;  females 
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Syiiadenium  —  continued. 

solitary,  with  bifid,  recurred  stigmas.  Leaves  scattered, 
obovate,  entire,  rather  thick.  Only  one  species  has  been 
introduced.  It  thrives  in  a  thoroughly  well-  drained, 
sandy  loam,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  well-rotted 
cow-dung.  Propagation  may  be  effected  by  cuttings, 
thoroughly  dried  at  the  base,  inserted  in  sand,  and 
occasionally  very  slightly  moistened. 

S.  Grantll  (Captain  Grant's),  fl.  red-purple;  involucre  Jin.  in 
diameter  ;  pedicels  purplish  ;  cymes  axillary,  corymbosely 
branched,  6in.  to  Sin.  long,  green  I  bracts  appressed.  November. 
I.  Sin.  to  4in.  long,  obtuse,  not  very  succulent,  dark  green  above, 
paler  below.  Stem  stout,  terete,  h.  6ft  to  10ft.  Central  Africa, 
1867.  (B.  M.  5633.) 

SYNANDRA  (from  syn,  together,  and  aner,  andros, 
an  anther;  the  posterior  and  sterile  anthers  are  connate). 
ORD.  Labiates.  A  monotypic  genus.  The  species  is  a 
hardy,  hairy,  fibrous-rooted  biennial,  with  the  habit  of 
Lamium,  and  requiring  ordinary  culture. 

S.  grandiflora  (large-flowered),  fl.  white  or  nearly  so,  solitary 
in  the  bracts  ;  corolla  liin.  long  ;  filaments  bearded.  June. 
I.  membranous,  cordate,  coarsely  crenate,  all  but  the  floral 
ones  (which  are  reduced  to  ovate,  sessile  bracts)  long-petioled. 
A.  1ft.  to  2ft.  North  America,  1827. 

SYNANDRA  (of  Scbrader).  A  synonym  of  Aphel- 
andra. 

SYNANTHERE2E.     Synonymous  with  Composites. 

SYNAPHLEBIUM.  Included  under  Davallia  and 
Lindsaya. 

SYNARRHENA.  A  synonym  of  Mimusops  (which 
see). 

SYNCARPIUM.  A  multiple  fruit,  as  the  Mulberry  ; 
or  a  fleshy,  aggregate  fruit,  like  that  of  Magnolia. 

SYNECHANTHUS  (from  syneches,  continuous,  and 
anthos,  a  flower  ;  in  allusion  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
inflorescence).  SYNS.  Rathea,  Reineckia.  ORD.  Palmce. 
A  small  genus,  consisting  of  two  Central  American  and  one 
Columbian  species  of  gregarious,  unarmed,  stove  Palms. 
Flowers  greenish  or  the  males  purplish,  minute  ;  spathes 
many,  tubular,  membranous,  persistent;  spadices  many, 
on  long  and  slender  peduncles,  erect  in  flowering,  with 
straight,  compressed  or  ancipitous  branches.  Fruit  red- 
dish-yellow, shining,  ellipsoid,  one-seeded.  Leaves  ter- 
minal, equally  pinnatisect;  segments  broad  or  narrow, 
membranous,  acuminate,  plicate  -nerved,  often  interrupted, 
the  margins  recurved  at  base;  rachis  convex  at  back, 
deeply  keeled  above  ;  petioles  channelled  above  ;  sheaths 
short,  opening.  Trunk  slender,  annulate,  often  stoloni- 
ferous.  S.  fibrosus,  the  only  species  introduced,  is  an 
exceedingly  graceful  Palm,  requiring  similar  treatment  to 
Chamsedorea  (which  see). 
S.  flbrosus  (fibrous-rooted).*  /.  in  two-ranked,  short,  linear 


. 

clusters  ;   spathes  several  ;   spadices  one-third  as  long  as  the 
branches  man 

IJin.  long.  , 

lets  numerous,  1ft.  to  lift,  long,  spreading  and  rather  pendulous, 
4ft.  high,  green.      Central  America. 


- 

leaves,  the  branches  many,  very  slender,  forked.    Jr.  orange-red, 
sessile,  lin.  to  IJin.  long.    1.  4ft.  long,  erect  and  spreading  ;  leaf- 

ther 


linear-lanceolate.     Trunk 
(B.  M.  6572.) 

SYNEDRAL.     Growing  on  the  angles  of  a  stem. 

SYNGENESIA.  A  Linnean  class,  characterised  by 
having  Syngenesious  anthers. 

SYNGENESIOUS.  Having  the  anthers  united  at 
their  edges,  so  as  to  form  a  tube. 

SYNGONIUM  (from  syn,  confluent,  and  gone,  the 
womb;  alluding  to  the  cohesion  of  the  ovaries).  ORD. 
AroidecB  (Aracem).  A  genus  comprising  about  eight 
species  of  stove,  climbing  shrubs,  natives  of  tropical 
America.  Flowers  monoecious,  the  males  and  females 
remote  ;  spathe  tube  ovoid,  accrescent,  persistent,  the 
throat  contracted,  the  lamina  boat-shaped,  at  length 
deciduous;  spadix  inappendicnlate,  much  shorter  than  the 


Syngoni  tun— continued. 

spathe ;  peduncles  fascicled  or  solitary,  short.  Leaves 
petiolate;  primary  ones  sagittate;  adults  pedately  three 
to  nine-cut ;  petioles  elongated ;  sheaths  persistent, 
accrescent.  The  species  introduced  are  described  below. 
They  are  easily  grown  in  a  house  where  a  high  tem- 
perature and  a  moist  atmosphere  are  maintained.  An 
open  compost  of  loam  and  peat,  or  leaf  mould,  to  which 
some  coarse  sand  should  be  added,  is  best ;  the  plants 
are  not,  however,  very  fastidious  regarding  soil.  Plenty 
of  water  and  frequent  syringings  are  essential  in  the 
summer  or  growing  season ;  and  no  more  shade  should  be 
applied  than  is  requisite  to  keep  the  leaves  from  scorching. 
Propagated  easily  by  dividing  the  stems  into  lengths  con- 
sisting of  about  three  joints,  and  inserting  them  in  pots, 
in  a  brisk  heat.  These  soon  become  established,  and  make 
new  growth  at  the  top.  Any  old  plants  which  get  too  high 
for  the  house  they  occupy  may  have  their  tops  cut  off 
and  inserted  as  large  cuttings:  these  soon  re-establish 
themselves. 

S.  afflno  (related).  /.,  spathe  green,  the  lamina  yellowish  within ; 
peduncles  very  numerous,  two  to  seven  from  one  axil,  slender, 
nearly  equalling  the  spathe.  I.  acute ;  anterior  lobes  oblong- 
triangular  ;  posterior  ones  trisected,  sub-auriciilate  or  auricnlate ; 
petioles  twice  or  thrice  as  long  as  the  leaves,  sheathed  above  the 
middle.  Brazil.  SYN.  S.  gracile. 

S.  auritum  (eared).  Five  Fingers.  JL,  spathe  tube  purplish, 
cylindrical,  the  lamina  ovate-oblong,  shortly  cuspidate,  purplish 


at  throat,  the  rest  yellow ;  peduncles  short.  I.  three  or  nearly 
five-cut ;  middle  segment  largest,  broadly  ovate-oblong,  rounded 
and  shortly  cuneate  towards  the  base ;  lateral  segments  inequi- 


lateral, falcate-oblong,  auriculate.    Branches  green.    Jamaica. 
S.  gracile  (slender).    A  synonym  of  S.  a/uie. 
S.   podophyllum   albo-lineatum    (foot-leaved,    white-lined). 
Jl.,  spathe  tube  oblong-ovoid,  the  lamina  cuspidul.ite;  peduncles 
many.     I.  at  first  sagittate ;  adults  consisting  of  five  to  seven 
distant,  oblong-lanceolate,  acute  segments  ;  midrib  and  lateral 
nerves  whitish ;   petioles  elongated.      Central  America.      Srjr. 
S.  Seemanni. 
S.  Seemanni  (Seemann's).    A  synonym  of  S.  podophyllum  albo* 

lineatum. 

S.  Vellozianum  (Velloz').  /.,  spathe  tube  green,  ovate,  acumi- 
nate, the  limb  pale  yellowish  green  outside,  whitish-green 
within ;  peduncles  many,  rather  Ions,  slender,  t.  at  first  rather 
broadly  sagittate ;  petioles  scarcely  longer  than  the  blade, 
sheathed  above  the  middle.  Young  branches  slender.  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  S.  Reidelianum  is  a  form  of  this  species  with  an  oblong 
spathe  tube,  and  shorter  peduncles. 

S.  Wendlandii  (Wendland's).  £.,  spathe  tube  rnther  shorter 
than  the  oblong-lanceolate,  cuspidate-acuminate  lamina ;  spadix 
one-sixth  shorter  than  the  spathe  ;  peduncle  equalling  the  spathe 
tube.  I.  rather  longer  than  the  petioles,  trisected,  the  segments 
oblong-lanceolate  ;  young  leaves  sagittate.  Caudex  ascending  ; 
internodes  green.  Costa  Rica. 

SYNGRAMME.     Included  under  Gymnogramme. 
SYNNETIA.     See  Synnotia. 

SYNNOTIA  (named  in  honour  of  W.  Synnot,  who 
collected  many  plants  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope).  Erro- 
neously spelt  Synnetia.  OBD.  Irideas.  A  small  genus 
(three  species)  of  pretty,  greenhouse,  bulbous  plants, 
natives  of  South  Africa.  Flowers  rather  large,  sessile- ; 
perianth  funnel-shaped,  with  erecto-patent,  unequal  lobes  ; 
stamens  affixed  at  base  of  throat ;  spathes  scattered  at 
the  sides  of  the  stem,  rather  broad,  cut  or  fimbriate- 
toothed  at  apex,  one-flowered.  Leaves  few,  flat,  linear- 
ensiform,  flaccid.  Stem  simple  or  very  slightly  branched. 
Propagation  is  readily  effected  by  seeds;  or  by  offsets, 
which  are  freely  produced.  Seeds  should  be  .sown  in 
pans  of  sandy  soil,  about  September,  and  placed  in  a 
cool  frame.  The  young  plants  may  remain  in  the  seed- 
pans  for  the  first  year,  when  they  should  be  either 
potted  singly  or  planted  out.  Three  or  four  years 
elapse  before  they  flower.  Propagation  by.  offsets  is 
a  much  quicker  method,  as  the  plants  then  generally 
flower  the  second  year.  Synnotias,  cultivated  as  pot 
plants,  are  adapted  for  conservatory  and  cool  greenhouse 
decoration,  in  spring,  The  bulbs  should  be  potted  rather 
firmly,  in  sandy  loam  and  leaf  soil,  during  October, 
placing  about  six  or  eight  in  a  5in.  pot,  and  covering 
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them  with  lin/ of  soil.  The  pots  may  then  be  plunged 
or  stood  on  ashes  in  a  cool  frame,  and  but  little  water 
will  be  required  throughout  the  winter.  When  the  flowers 
appear,  more  water  may  be  given,  and  the  plants  fully 
exposed  to  light  and  plenty  of  air:  draughts,  however, 
must  be  avoided.  After  flowering,  growth  and  a  gradual 
ripening  shonld  be  encouraged,  by  keeping  the  plants 
watered  for  a  time.  When  the  leaves  die  away,  the 
bulbs  may  be  shaken  out  and  stored  in  bags  until  the 
autumn,  or  they  may  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  soil 
and  be  kept  dry. 

S.  bicolor  (two-coloured).  /.  alternate,  distant ;  perianth  violet 
and  yellow,  the  tube  curved,  the  segments  ovate;  snathe  fin. 
long ;  scape  erect,  6in.  to  lOin.  high,  simple  or  branched,  leafy. 
March.  1.  distichous,  striated,  acute,  §in.  broad.  1786.  (B.  H. 
ii.  25  ;  B.  M.  548,  under  name  of  Ixia  bicolor.) 

S.  galeata  (helmeted).  /.,  perianth  ringent,  the  three  lower  seg- 
ments yellowish,  the  others  white  tinged  with  red.  I.  ovate- 


FIG.  560.  FLOWERING  BRANCH  OF  LILAC  CHARLES  X. 

S'J^ri-e?^to*!va!;iePte?)-*  f"  alternate,  distant  ;  perianth  yellow 
and  violet  the  tube  elongated,  liin.  long,  the  uppermost  seg- 
Uft  hT*h  '  M6  ?  ljltertal,ones  recurved;  scape  terete,  simple, 
lift.  high.  May.  I.  ovate-lanceolate-ensiform,  the  lower  ones 
distichous,  the  upper  ones  alternate.  1825.  (S.  B.  F.  G.  150.) 

SYNONYM. 

name. 


In    botany,    a   superseded  or   unused 


SYNSEFALOUS. 

(which  see). 


The    same    as    Gamosepalous 


SYRINGA  (from  syrin,  syringos,  a  pipe;  the 
branches  are  long  and  straight,  and  are  filled  with 
medulla).  Lilac  ;  Pipe-tree.  Including  Ligustrina.  ORD. 
Vleaceai.  A  well-known  genus,  comprising  about  ten 
species  of  ornamental,  hardy,  deciduous,  glabrous  or 
pubescent  shrubs,  natives  of  Eastern  Europe  and  tem- 
perate Asia.  Flowers  disposed  in  terminal,  thyrsoid  or 
trichotomous  panicles,  the  inflorescence  at  first  centri- 


Sy  r  inga — continued. 

petal,  ultimately  often  centrifugal ;  calyx  campanulate, 
irregularly  toothed;  corolla  tube  cylindrical,  rarely 
shortened;  lobes  four,  shorter  or  longer  than  the  tube, 
induplicate-valvate ;  stamens  two,  affixed  nearly  at  the 
apex  of  the  tube,  the  filaments  short  or  filiform.  Leaves 
opposite,  entire  or  rarely  pinnatisect.  Nearly  all  the 
species,  and  many  splendid  varieties,  have  been  intro- 
duced to  our  gardens.  The  common  English  name  is  said 
to  have  been  derived  from  Lilac  or  Lilag,  the  Persian 
word  for  the  flowers.  The  common  Lilac,  S.  vulgaris,  and 
its  varieties,  are  the  largest  in  the  genus,  and  are  also 
among  the  commonest  and  most  beautiful  of.  our  spring- 
flowering  shrubs. 

Propagation.  Lilacs  may  be  readily  increased  by 
suckers,  which  are  produced  in  abundance  from  the  roots. 
Scarce  or  good  varieties  may  bo  increased  by  means  of 
shield-budding,  using  a  pushing  bud  in  April,  or  a  dormant 
one  in  July.  Crown-grafting  or  cleft-grafting  in  March 
is  also  practicable,  either  on  stocks  near  the 
ground,  or  on  others  prepared  as  dwarf  or  tall 
standards.  Seedling  plants  should  be  raised 
for  stocks,  as  they  are  less  likely  to  produce 
suckers,  which  would,  in  due  course,  deprive 
the  bnd  or  graft  of  its  full  amount  of  nutri- 
ment. Strong-growing  varieties  are  usually 
worked  near  the  ground,  and  the  new  shoot  al- 
lowed to  run  up ;  others,  of  slender  growth,  are 
best  united  higher  up  on  a  more  vigorous  stock. 
The  varieties  may  also  be  raised  from  cuttings. 
Cultivation.  Few  shrubs  are  more  univer- 
sally grown  and  admired  when  in  flower  than 
the  species  and  varieties  of  Syringa.  They 
grow  freely,  and  flower  profusely  outside  in 
almost  any  soil  and  situation,  but  well  repay 
any  extra  attention  bestowed  in  removing 
suckers  or  giving  a  little  good  soil  occa- 
sionally. They  are  also  amongst  the  best  of 
subjects  for  forcing  in  winter  and  early  spring. 
One  of  the  finest  varieties  for  this  latter  pur- 
pose is  Charles  X.  (see  Fig.  560) :  its  panicles  of 
flowers  are  much  larger  and  more  compact 
than  the  so-called  Persian  Lilac  of  gardens 
(S.  chinensis),  which  is,  however,  well  adapted 
for  treating  in  a  similar  way.  In  France, 
Lilacs  are  extensively  forced  in  places  where 
light  is  excluded.  The  flowers  thus  become, 
by  blanching,  pure  white,  and  are  in  great  re- 
quest in  the  flower  market  for  making  bou- 
quets, &c. ;  large  quantities  being  sent  annually 
to  England,  amongst  other  places.  The  com- 
mon Lilac  (S.  vulgaris)  is  also  amenable  to 
blanching.  It  has  been  recently  discovered 
that,  if  forced  in  a  sufficiently  heated  struc- 
ture, the  colouring  matter  has  no  time  to  form 
in  the  flowers,  and  therefore  the  same  results 
are  obtained  as  if  the  plant  were,  according  to  the  old 
recognised  method,  grown  in  a  place  where  light  was 
excluded. 

Lilac  flowers,  when  blanched  pure  white,  have  a  very 
chaste  and  beautiful  appearance.  The  process  of  blanch- 
ing is  best  performed  in  a  cellar  or  shed,  from  which  all 
light  can  be  excluded.  A  temperature  of  55deg.  or  60deg., 
with  a  moist  atmosphere,  should  be  maintained,  and  it 
should  preferably  be  secured  by  fermenting  material  com- 
posed of  stable  litter  and  leaves.  One  disadvantage 
connected  with  blanching  is  the  impossibility  of  obtaining 
any  foliage  to  accompany  the  flowers.  Leaves  procured 
from  other  plants  exposed  to  light  may,  however,  be 
substituted. 

Forcing.  Lilac  plants  intended  for  forcing  are  best 
prepared  by  being  grown  purposely  in  pots ;  at  any  rate, 
they  should  be  lifted  and  potted  early  in  autumn, 
using  any  ordinary  loamy  soil,  and  afterwards  standing 
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them  outside  until  required.  Only  those  with  plenty  of 
flower-buds  should  be  selected  for  forcing.  The  difference 
in  flower  and  wood-buds  is  not  always  readily  seen,  as 
both  are  on  the  points  of  the  shoots.  Plower-bnds  are 
globose,  and  much  more  plump  than  the  others,  and  may 
thus  be  distinguished.  Light  protecting  material  should 
be  placed  round  the  pots  for  the  winter,  and  a  few  plants, 
as  may  be  required,  introduced  to  the  forcing  house  at 
intervals  of  two  or  three  weeks  from  November  onwards. 
A  moist  temperature  of  55deg.  will  be  sufficient  at  first,  as 
it  is  important  that  the  flowers  should  be  induced  to  start 
a  little  in  advance  of  the  leaves.  When  Lilacs  are  placed 
direct  into  a  high  temperature,  growth  is  unduly  excited, 
and  the  flowers  often  remain  dormant,  and  eventually  die 
away  instead  of  opening.  When  flowering  is  over,  the 
growths  may  be  cut  back  to  within  2in.  of  the  starting 
point  of  the  previous  year.  Lilacs  do  not  answer  well 
for  forcing  two  years  in  succession ;  consequently,  two 


FIG.  561.  FLOWERING  BRANCH  OF  SYRINGA  CHINENSIS. 

batches  should  be  kept,  one  to  remain  in  the  ground 
outside  while  the  other  is  being  forced.  Where  expense 
is  not  an  object,  beautiful  plants  may  be  purchased 
annually.  They  are  imported  from  the  Continent  in  large 
quantities,  both  as  dwarfs  and  standards,  and  are  all 
invariably  well  set  with  flower  buds. 

Fungi.  Few  Fungi  ever  do  conspicuous  harm  to 
plants  of  this  genus,  and  none  .are  known  to  be  really 
dangerous  to  their  welfare.  The  only  ones  that  call  for 
even  a  passing  reference  are  those  that  grow  on  the 
living  leaves.  These  organs  are  occasionally  more  or 
less  covered  with  a  diffused  white  coat  of  hyphse  of 
Oidium  (which  see  for  remedies).  Other  plants  show  a 
dark  coating  of  Fumago  vagans,  so  widely  diffused  on 
almost  all  shrubby  plants,  especially  when  growing  under 
trees  infested  by  Aphides.  Well  syringing  the  leaves 
with  clean  water,  or  with  soapsuds,  will  remove  honey- 
dew,  which  serves  as  the  food  of  the  Fungus,  and  will 
also  clear  away  the  Fungus  itself.  In  the  North  of 


Syringa— continued. 

Scotland,  the  leaves  of  Lilacs  often  show  brown  patches, 
with  a  green,  watery  border.  These  patches  are  the 
work  of  a  Fungus,  discovered  by  Mr.  A.  S.  Wilson,  and 
named  by  Mr.  Berkeley  Ovularia  Syringce  (G.  C.,  19th 
Oct.,  1881).  Hyphae  are  pushed  out  through  the  sto- 
mata  of  the  leaves,  and  each  bears  on  the  tip  a  pear- 
shaped  spore,  fixed  by  the  broader  end.  Mr.  W.  G. 
Smith  has  described  the  sexual  spores  of  this  Fungus, 
They  are  formed  on  the  decaying,  fallen  leaves.  The 
best  remedy  is  to  gather  and  burn  such  leaves  in  autumn. 
The  leaves  of  Lilacs  are  apt  to  be  disfigured  by  dry 
spots,  the  work  of  various  Fungi,  e.g.,  Asteroma  vagans, 
Cercospora  Lilacis,  Phyllosticta  Syringae,  Septoria 


FIG.  562.  FLOWERING  BRANCH  OF  SYRINGA  EMODI. 

Syringae,  &c. ;  but  it  would  be  useless  to  enter  into  a  descrip- 
tion of  these  so-called  species,  as  they  are  only  stages  in 
the  development  of  others,  probably  Pyrenomycetes,  not 
yet  ascertained :  and  the  effects  are  much  alike  with  all 
of  them.  A  few  of  these  have  not  yet  been  recorded 
as  British.  The  Lilacs  seem  little  the  worse  for  their 
presence.  Probably,  burning  the  fallen  leaves  would 
be  found  sufficient  to  prevent  the  disfigurement  from 
spreading. 

Insects.  Insect  pests  are  not  dangerous.  They  are 
chiefly  the  larvae  of  a  few  Moths;  e.g.,  the  Privet  Hawk- 
moth  (see  Sphingidse  > ,  one  or  two  Noctuas  and  Geometers, 
and  one  of  the  Tineina,  named  Gracilaria  syringella.  The 
last-mentioned  causes  the  most  conspicuous  damage,  as  it 
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is  very  common.  Its  larva  burrows  in  the  leaves,  and 
forms  an  irregular  mine,  ending  in  a  pale  blotch.  After 
a  time,  it  leaves  the  mine,  and  rolls  up  the  leaf  into  a 
tube  for  its  own  protection,  till  full-fed,  when  it  drops 
to  the  soil,  and  becomes  a  pupa  below  ground.  The 
moth  is  about  iin.  in  spread  of  wings :  these  are 
yellowish-white,  with  a  basal  patch,  a  blotch  on  the 
inner  margin,  and  three  oblique  bars  (all  brown).  The 
leaves  should  be  picked  off  while  the  larvaa  are  in  them, 
and  may  be  crushed  or  burned.  The  larvae  of  the  other 
Moths  are  all  much  larger  than  the  Gracilaria.  They 
may  be  exterminated  by  shaking  the  bushes  over  anything 
placed  below,  to  receive  the  insects  as  they  fall. 


FIG.  563.  FLOWERING  BRANCH  AND  LEAF  OF  SYRINGA 
JAPONICA. 

S.  amurensis  (Amur).    A  synonym  of  S.  japonica. 

S.  chinensis  (Chinese)  Rouen  Lilac,  fl.  of  an  intense  violet 
colour;  corolla  limb  flat.  May  and  June.  /.,  including  the 
petioles,  six  to  seven  lines  long,  ovate-lanceolate  sli»htlv  acute 
at  the  base;  acuminate  at  apex,  highly  glabrous.'  /Aft  1795 
This  plant  varies  somewhat  in  the  colour  of  its  flowers  It  is 
regarded  by  some  authors  as  a  hybrid  between  S.  persica  and 
S.  mOgaru.  See  Fig.  561.  SYNS.  S.  dubia,  S.  rothomagensis 

S.  dubia  (doubtful).  "  Persian  Lilac."  Erroneously  called  S  ver 
sica  in  gardens.  A  synonym  of  S.  chinensis. 

S.  Emodi  (Mount  Emodus).*  /.  purplish  or  white,  often  fascicled  • 
corolla  tube  iin.  long,  lobes  iin.  long:  panicles  dense-flowered 
April.  I.  3Jm.  long,  IJin.  broad,  elliptic  or  ovate,  acute  at 


rominently  reticulated 
6ft.    Himalayas,  1840. 


Syringa — continued. 
both  ends,  glabrous ;  secondary  nerves 
beneath ;  petioles  Jlin.  to  fin.  long.    h. 
See  Fig.  562.    (B.  K  xxxi.  6.) 

S.  E.  variegata  (variegated).  This  differs  from  the  type  in 
having  the  leaves  blotched  with  dull  yellow. 

S.  japonica  (Japanese).  /.  creamy-white,  in  a  dense-flowered 
thyrse.  Summer.  /.  broad-ovate,  acuminate,  with  a  rounded  or 
sub-cuneate  base,  glabrate  above;  midrib  and  veins  pubescent 
beneath.  Japan,  &c.  A  handsome  shrub..  See  Fig.  563. 
(G.  C.  n.  s.,  xxv.  561.)  SVNS.  S.  amurensis,  Ligustrina  amurentis. 

S.  Josikfea  (Countess  von  Josika's).*  fl.  bluish-purple,  scentless ; 
corolla  limb  slightly  concave ;  pedicel  not  exceeding  the  calyx. 
May.  I.  elliptic-lanceolate,  acute,  wrinkled,  slightly  ciliated, 
glabrous,  intense  green  and  shining  above,  whitish  beneath ; 
petioles  of  the  upper  leaves  two  to  three  lines  long.  h.  5ft.  to  10ft. 
Hungary,  1835.  (B.  24  ;  B.  M.  3278 ;  B.  R.  1733.) 

S.  oblata  (oblate),  fl.  purple,  profusely  produced  in  very  orna- 
mental bunches  ;  cup  of  the  calyx  more  acutely  four-toothed  than 
in  the  common  Lilac.  May.  I.  very  striking,  large,  rather  fleshy, 
oblately  cordate.  China,  1859.  About  the  size  of  tlie  English 
Lilac,  but  more. tree-like  in  general  outline.  There  is  a  white- 
flowered  variety. 

S.  persica  (Persian),  fl.  bluish-purple  or  white,  the  limb  rather 
flat.  May  and  June.  I.  lanceolate,  acute,  highly  glabrous,  some- 
times parted  or  pinnatifld.  h.  4ft.  to  5ft.  Persia,  1640.  The 
smallest  species  of  the  genus. 

S.  p.  intogrlfolia  (entire-leaved).  1.  all  undivided.  (1).  M.  186. 
under  name  of  5.  persica. ) 


FIG.  564.  BRANCH,  IN  FRUIT,  OF  SYRINGA  PERSICA  LACINIATA. 


S.  p.  laciniata  (torn).    I.  all, 
See  Fig.  564.    (L.  B.  C.  1107.) 


or  nearly  all,  inciso-pinnatifld. 


S.  rothomagensis  (Rouen).    A  synonym  of  S.  dubia. 
S.  villosa  (villous).     /.  bluish-purple  ;  corolla-tube  slender,  the 
limb  with  oblong,  reflexed  lubes.    May.    I.  ovate  or  ovate-elliptic, 
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rather  obtuse,  glabrous  above,  pilose  on  the  principal  nerves 
beneath,    /i.  3ft.  to  6ft.    North  China,  1880. 

S.  vulgaris  (common).*  Common  Lilac ;  Pipe-tree,  fl.  red,  blue, 
or  white;  corolla  limb  slightly  concave.  May.  I.  cordate  or 
ovate-cordate,  highly  glabrous,  h.  8ft.  to  20ft.  or  more.  Persia, 
Hungary,  &c.,  1597.  Many  beautiful  varieties,  of  which  the 
following  are  a  selection,  are  referred  to  this  species. 

S.  v.  alba  (white).*  JL  white  ;  thyrse  ample,  clustered.  Branches 
and  buds  greenish,  h.  12ft  to  15ft.  There  are  two  sub-varieties : 
major,  with  larger,  and  plena,  with  double,  flowers. 

S.  v.  oserulea  (blue).  JL  slightly  rosy,  at  length  becoming  blue  ; 
thyrse  sparingly  clustered,  ft.  12ft  A  sub-vanety  has  the  leaves 
imperfectly  variegated. 

S.  v.  grandiflora  (large-flowered).    A.  red,  large. 

S.  v.  purpurea  (purple),  fl.  violet-purple ;  thyrse  ample,  crowded. 
Branches  and  buds  purplish. 

S.  v.  violacea  (violet).     Scotch  Lilac,    fl.  of  a  beautiful  violet  or 
lilac ;  thyrse  sparingly  clustered.    Branches  and  buds  purplish. 
A.  10ft.    (B.  M.  183.) 
GARDEN  VARIETIES.     A  select  list  of  garden  varieties 

is  given  below : 

ALBA  GRANDIFLORA,  flowers  white,  large,  one  of  the  best ;  ALBA 
MAGNA,  one  of  the  finest  whites;  ALBA  VIRGINALIS,  flowers 
snowy-white,  trusses  large,  good  for  forcing;  ALPHONSE 
LAVALLEE,  flowers  sky-blue,  shaded  with  violet,  double,  in  very 
large  trusses;  CHARLES  X.,  flowers  deep  purplish-lilac  when 
grown  outside,  white  when  forced,  very  large  trusses,  extra 
fine,  one  of  the  best  for  forcing ;  DR.  LINDLEY,  flowers  reddish- 
lilac,  in  extremely  large  clusters;  LE  GAULOIS,  flowers  dark 
peach-colour,  with  light  centres,  very  double,  in  large,  close 
trusses ;  LEMOINEI,  flowers  pale  ashy-lilac,  double ;  MATHIEU 
DE  DOMBASLE,  flowers  reddish-mauve,  double,  trusses  nearly 
1ft.  long ;  MICHEL  BUCHNER,  flowers  pale  lilac,  rose-margined, 
double,  in  tine,  erect,  pyramidal  trusses;  RANUNCULIFLORA, 
flowers  dark  red,  becoming  lilac,  double ;  RENONCULE,  flowers 
azure-mauve,  strongly  perfumed,  double,  very  full ;  RUBELLA 
PL  UN  A,  flowers  vinous-red,  changing  to  rosy- violet,  double. 

SYRINGA,    MOCK.      A  common  name  for  Phila- 
delphns  coronarins  (which  see). 

SYRINGODEA  (from  syriggodes,  fistular;  in  refer- 
ence to  the  slender  perianth  tube).  ORD.  Iridece.  A 
small,  South  African  genus  (three  species)  of  pretty,  dwarf, 
greenhouse  herbs.  Flower  solitary  in  the  spathe,  sub- 
sessile  or  shortly  pedicellate ;  perianth  salver  or  funnel- 
shaped,  with  a  long  and  very  slender  tube  and  sub-equal, 
spreading  lobes;  stamens  affixed  to  the  throat;  spathes 
sub-sessile  within  the  leaves,  narrow,  hyaline.  Leaves 
filiform.  Only  the  typical  species,  S.  pulchella,  has  been 
introduced.  For  culture,  see  Izia. 
S.  pulchella  (rather  pretty),  fl.,  perianth  tube  cylindrical,  IJin. 

to  2in.  long,  thickened  above ;  limb  pale  purple,  the  segments 


Syringodea — continued. 

obovate-cuneate,  deeply  emarginate ;  spathe  valves  lanceolate 
iin.  to  Jin.  long.  Autumn.  I.  four  to  six,  setaceous,  falcate, 
glabrous,  3in.  to  4in.  long.  Bulb  globose,  thick,  one-flowered. 
South  Africa,  1873.  A  very  pretty  plant.  (B.  M.  6072;  F.  d.  S. 

SYRINGODEA  (of  Don).     Included  under  Erica. 

SYRPHUS.  A  genus  of  two-winged  flies  (Diptera) 
popularly  known  as  "  Hawkflies,"  because  of  their  rapid, 
darting  flight.  They  are  partial  to  settling  on  flowers; 
and  most  of  them  are  conspicuous  because  of  the  bright 
spots  of  yellow,  and  the  metallic  greens  and  other  hues, 
that  they  bear.  They  mostly  vary  in  size  between  a 
common  Housefly  and  a  Bluebottle  Fly ;  and  some  of  them 
are  a  good  deal  the  same  shape  as  the  latter  insect. 
Hawkflies  are  mostly  smooth-bodied ;  but,  in  several  genera 
allied  closely  to  Syrphus  (e.g.,  Volucella),  the  species  are 
hairy,  and  some  look  much  like  small  Humble-bees.  There 
are  numerous  species  in  the  genus  Syrphus,  a  good  many 
of  which  are  British.  The  larvse  are  of  much  assistance 
to  gardeners,  by  destroying  the  Aphides,  or  Green-fliea. 
The  larvte  of  the  various  species  are  much  alike ;  all  of 
them  are  fleshy,  and  taper  from  the  hinder  end  to  the 
pointed  anterior  part,  in  which  is  situated  the  mouth. 
The  body  is  ringed,  and  the  larva  moves  very  much  as 
a  leech  does,  by  contracting  and  lengthening  its  body. 
The  female  fly  lays  her  eggs  on  twigs  infested  by 
Aphides.  The  larvse,  so  soon  as  hatched,  begin  to  feed 
on  these  insects,  seizing  them  one  by  one,  holding  each 
in  the  air  till  sucked  dry,  and  then  seizing  and  sucking 
another.  When  full-fed,  the  larvae  fix  themselves  by  the 
tails,  by  means  of  a  cement,  to  twigs  of  the  plants,  and, 
usually  in  a  few  days,  the  flies  emerge.  They  should 
not  be  injured  by  gardeners,  but  should  be  protected  as 
far  as  possible. 

SYSTREFHIA.  A  synonym  of  Ceropegia  (which 
see). 

SYZYGIUM.  Included  under  Eugenia  (which 
see). 

SZOWITZIA  (named  after  M.  Szovitz,  a  Hungarian 
botanist  and  traveller,  who  died  in  1831).  ORD.  Umbelli- 
ferce.  A  monotypic  genus.  The  species  is  a  slender, 
hardy,  glabrous,  annual  herb,  native  of  the  South  Caucasus 
region.  It  has  slender,  compound  umbels  of  white  flowers, 
and  ternate,  dissected  leaves.  Having  little  beauty,  it  ia 
probably  lost  to  cultivation. 


END    OF    VOLUME    III. 
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